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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1904. 

Str: I have the honor to submit herewith the Annual Report of this 
Office for the year ending June 30, 1903. 

The enrollment in schools and colleges, public and private, during 
the year 1902-3 was 17,539,478, the same being an increase of 79,478 
pupils over the previous year. Of this number there were enrolled in 
public institutions supported by taxation and funds belonging to States 
and municipalities 16,127,739 pupils as against 16,041,016, the number 
reported for the previous year. Besides the enrollment in schools and 
colleges, as given above, there were pupils enrolled in special institu- 
tions more or less educational in their character, and more or less of 
a practical business character, as follows: 


Enrollment in special schools in the United States in 1902-3. 


Number of pupils. 


Grade. | 
Public. | Private.| Total. 
| 
Cilliny Gry GTO SOON «as coco eee Ea Rene 6 ae <n, & DP OAS |b Seemotero H 229, 218 
BIST SSESC HOO] Semper seer teres os ee ae eT Te wc oie OIE et coca tho heres et We <<. cimeeloe Oi ote 137, 979 
HVE TORINESC OOS eommmpmeree te ie ears se arse ee Sawer. 5 SPN Vai crareieiSereee cians 348400 eee oe 34, 422 
NCHOOlSMOTAC C aimemmrnerrt mre nee a rae teen: COM Seco ee 11, 409 523 11, 982 
SCHOO SetOralo lim Ciena eve eee meee eee tere: ce 2c yee Coes es le sc cee AV SOR Wea cic ots 4, 368 
Schroolsstorn tee blesmimc edaeereremere sansa: 23 0 yale iy oe 12,714 556 18, 270 
Ee WMT UO Va SOMO ONS ere ae een a2 lete ee Sheeran xg clare ame icicle wim a veo idl | eee ee 28,411 
acianeeciools (Nive Civilized Wribes)\ 22.22... <cemeeewcccceerseee<=4 EI | eocoenee.: 13, 935 
Schools alaska supported by Government .....--cowssse--ceucac-cn-4 2 233) || eee ee 2, 233 
Schools in Alaska supported by incorporated municipalities ........... 1, 700) Race eewee 1, 750 
Orphan asylums and other benevolent institutions (estimated) ........).--------- 15, 000 | 15, 000 
Vat ealcil Gero aisles qari eum eta s <2: | cee mew, a AES. mee ee 105, 982 105, 932 
Miscellaneous (including schools of music, oratory, elocution, cookery, | 
PNGEVATIONS SPeClaleaT (she (GStIMALCC ine ences cre. cc eeemieeie cies ices cies al tenes eemree 50, 000 50, 000 
Aeeall These LOfabhwerel Sine can oaacepceoo aon enemeeeas oo aasde ae Smee ot 338, 450 | 309, 990 | 648, 440 


Adding the enrollment of these special schools (648,440) to the total 
of schools giving general education, we have a grand total of 
18,187,918. 


IX 
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General items of statistics for the country as a whole may be seen in 
the table preceding (Table 1). Init is given a comparative summary cf 
items of attendance of pupils, number of teachers, receipts and expendi- 
tures, showing the increase from decade to decade for more than thirty 
years in what are called the common schools,. including under this 
designation schools of the elementary and secondary grades supported 
from public funds. 

The per cent of the total population enrolled in the common schools 
the past year is 20.04, the same being not quite 71 per cent of the enti:e 
number of persons from 5 to 18 years of age. The average number 
in daily attendance during the sessions of the schools has risen from 
about 4 millions in 1869-70 to something over 11 millions in the past 
vear. The attendance has increased in regularity during the past thirty 
vears; that is to say, the number in average attendance has approxi- 
mated more closely to the number enrolled. In 1869-70 the average 
attendance was only 59.3 per cent, while the past year it has been 69.2 
per cent. As I have pointed out in my previous reports, the increase 
in average attendance and the increase in the length of the school term 
is due to the growth of villages and cities. A continually growing 
quota of the population lives in large villages and cities, and holds its 
schools open for a larger number of days each year. 

On page 1168 of this Report a copy of one of the wall charts in the 
exhibit of the Bureau of Education at the world’s fair in St. Louis 
presents the relation between the city population and the rural popu- 
lation, and the relative per cent of school enrollment and attendance in 
the two regions. The population in the cities is 33 per cent of the 
whole, while the country population is 67 per cent. The school enroll- 
ment in the country, however, amounts to 74 per cent of the whole 
enrollment; but the rural schools have very short sessions, running 
from 50 days up to 70 or 80 days in sparsely settled districts. The 
existence of a railroad in a rural district builds up villages about the 
railway stations; the village school holds a school session from 140 to 
200 days in the year, and thus raises the average of the length of the 
school session in the rural district. 

The past year showed a remarkable increase in the length of the 
school term. While in 1880 the schools were in session for only 130.3 
days, the past year they were in session for 147.2 days, while each 
pupil enrolled attended on an average nearly 102 days. The normal 
length of the school session in villages and cities is 9 or 10 months of 
20 days each, vacation days being excluded; but public holidays that 
fall within the school year, for example, Washington’s Birthday and 
Memorial Day, are included in the school year, which amounts in cities 
to 200 days and in the majority of villages to 180 days. 
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The number of women teachers has risen to 332,252 out of a total 
of 449,287 teachers in the common schools of the United States. 
While the percentage of male teachers in 1880 was nearly 43 per cent, 
the past year it had fallen to 26 per cent. The average salary of 
teachers shows some increase over the previous year, the salary of 
male teachers reaching $50 a month (less 2 cents), while the average 
salary of women teachers had risen to $40.51. 

The aggregate of school property arose to the sum of $643,903, 228, 
the increase over the previous year being nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount of money for the support of schools derived from local taxa- 
tion—that is to say, from municipal and county taxation—has steadily 
increased, owing chiefly to the incorporation of large villages into 
cities and the provision for the support of schools out of the municipal 
tax fund. Theentire expenditure had reached the sum of $251,457,625, 
the same being $3.15 for each inhabitant, an increase of sixteen cents 
per capita. Of this expenditure 183 per cent was devoted to the pur- 
chase of sites and buildings, 623 per cent, to the salaries of teachers 
and superintendents, and 19 per cent to miscellaneous expenses, such 
as janitor hire, fuel, apparatus, text-books, etc. The expenditure per 
day for each pupil was nearly 10 cents for the support of teachers and 
15% cents for all purposes. 
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XVI EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 
NUMBER OF PUPILS IN ALL GRADES OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Table II shows that the children enrolled in the public elementary 
schools in 1903 numbered 15,417,148. Thecourse of study in the public 
schools includes eight years for the elementary grades, that is to say, 
for schools that are known as ‘district schools,” the pupils in this class 
of schools entering at 5 and 6 ye of age and remaining for various 
lengths of time. 

In Chapter X XILI (p. 1176), showing the wall charts and other statis- 
tical exhibits of the Bureau of Education at the world’s fair in St. 
Louis, an estimate has been made of the number of children in each 
year or grade of the course of study,¢ and also the number of pupils 
in attendance at each age from 5 to 18. 


In the first year’s work the number of pupils was ....-..-..-.--.-----. 5, 149, 296 
Beeondycar OMerTade jks. 2 02. ee oe eee eee a 2,912, 462 
Phirdovedrionr evade. 22ers eee 2 2 2, 426, 263 
Hompthuvearororade wc5 oS. sca Scene neers ee Sa eeu adc eee 2, 168, 956 
HEN VR OF OTAd ep ha we Sx cues ae eee ee a se ree 1, 288, 114 
Biel Wl VCAriOl OPA Oss ooo foe ero ate a ak Sk eo eee ee eee ee 700, 885 
event hi veal OF ORAS o aaa tee ue cae etc otc eee eee - 405, 693 
ie ath year Or STaGe: = nom gs or ok. eer epee 323, 607 


The total in the eight grades of the public elementary schools in 
(heen 1002 orn. nage ee 15, 375, 276 
In the same table the attendance in the public secondary schools or 
high schools is given, namely: 


NESTS Ue WGA oc eS oe ee ioe cee, aye eee a ne 243, 433 
PCO GMC Crh pte ores years ee cso ee enten iene hye eae Peay ere ee 147, 192 
MPINEGE CAN 5 eis cid oe bert 2 Oe eh te Ee hey cnc See ee 101, 903 
enril veal eae. oc naan ae oe eee ee eee re 73, 596 

The total in the high school course of four years for 1902.....-..-..- 566, 124 


The great falling off of pupils in the higher grades is noticeable both 
in the elementary schools and in the high schools. The number in the 
senior class of the high school is less than one-third of the attendance 
in the first year’s work in the high school. The number of pupils that 
enter the eighth grade is about one-sixteenth as large as the number of 
pupils that enter the first grade. The first-grade work, no matter 
what the age of the pupil is who enters upon it, consists in learning 
how to read in the primer or first reader. A primer or first-reading 
book contains from 1,200 to 2,000 words drawn mostly from the collo- 
quial vocabulary, that is to say, from the words in use in common 
speech and familiar to all persons by ear. The later readers (second, 
third, fourth, and fifth) have a continually increasing vocabulary of 
words that are known oul) to the eye and are rarely heard in colloquial 


a ieepiiteel on the basis of Piarae received from parte of the country in which 
reliable statistics are kept in regard to this item. 
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speech. The more of the higher vocabulary the pupil learns in school 
the greater becomes his power of thinking accurately and expressing 
with precision his thought, and the greater, of course, becomes his 
power of understanding what he reads in books and periodicals. 

The English language, above all languages, contains a difference 
between its colloquial and scientific vocabularies. The words in the 
colloquial vocabulary are more largely of Anglo-Saxon origin, and 
relate to simple ideas and to familiar objects and relations found every- 
where among the humblest people as well as the people of the highest 
social rank. But the words that express refined ideas, complex thoughts 
and scientifically accurate observation, are nearly all of Latin and 
Greek derivation and not from Anglo-Saxon roots. This peculiarity 
ot the English language makes it very difficult for the illiterate per- 
son to ever acquire the use of technical terms, inasmuch as they are 
not built up in English upon the Saxon roots, but upon Latin and Greek 
roots. The word ‘‘ knowledge” itself is colloquial and Anglo-Saxon, 
but the word ‘‘ science” is Latin, and the words idea, technical, theory, 
philosophy, chemistry, geology, astronomy, etc., are derived from 
Greek. The attempt on the part of ambitious illiterates to use the 
higher vocabulary for accurate expression results in such ludicrous 
mistakes as are attributed to Mrs. Partington. The word ‘‘ antidote,” 
for instance, is changed into *‘ nanny goat.” So in Hamlet the words 
‘‘coroner’s inquest law” become ‘‘crowner’s quest law.” Without 
some knowledge of the colloquial vocabulary of the Latin and Greek, 
these high technical terms used for scientific purposes and by English 
literature for the expression of its deeper thoughts and finer shades of 
feeling do not get understood, for it is necessary to know the sensuous 
meaning of the words used by metonymy in technical or spiritual 
applications in order to think readily with these higher terms. With 
these thoughts in view it is interesting to know that one-third of all 
the pupils in the elementary schools are mastering the printed forms 
of the most common colloquial words, and that only about one-third 
reach the school readers which contain in them the purely literary 
words, that is to say, reach the studies of geography, history, 
and arithmetic, and acquire the technique of the most elementary 
science. It is of interest in this connection to note that the growth 
of the high schools from year to year and the increase in the number 
of pupils who have reached the study of elementary Latin, of algebra, 
and other studies of a technical character, show that there have been 
introduced into each community in the United States in ten years from 
two to three times as many persons in each million as was formerly 
the case who have learned in the high schoo] how to use technical terms 
and the higher literary vocabulary intelligently. 

As shown in columns 4 and 5 of Table II, relating to secondary 
instruction, the public secondary pupils number 608,412, and the 
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private secondary (in preparatory schools, academies, seminaries etc.), 
168,223, the same making an aggregate of 776,635. Against these 
608,412 public secondary pupils there were only 221,522 all told in 
1890. 

The number of secondary pupils in private preparatory schools, 
academies, seminaries, etc., is about the same as the previous year, 
the decrease being very slight, only 413 pupils, while the increase in 
the public high schools was 42,288. 

The following table shows the movement of secondary students in 
public and private institutions of all kinds in the past fourteen years; 
also the same figures reduced to per cent of population: 


Secondary students and per cent of population. 


In anes es | In private institu: rion sacs. 
bat Secondary sheep Seca Bee Oy Secondary Bet cone 
| of popu- of popu- of popu- 
students. Treg. | students. iRon: students. lation. 
| 

SS GSO (ame recess 5 bib ic fais Me as 221, 522 | 0.36 145, 481 | 0. 23 367, 003 0.59 
S902 ONE Gee nose ee es Se eee era 222, 868 730 147, 567 sve) 370, 435 .08 
STO Let a ore eee el ne OE arent ee 247, 660 .38 154, 429 . 24 402, 089 . 62 
S92 = 03 Bier cae eyoaas saree a 256, 628 739 | 153, 792 23 410, 420 | . 62 
SO S20 dee a er ag rec eevee nee rane 302, 006 45 178, 352 . 26 480, 358 71 
8 94H 0 een ooo eee ieee 361, 370 | -03 178, 342 . 26 939, 712 | 79 
TASS oh ae ee em es rE rns 392, 729 . 56 | 166, 274 BOS 559, 003 79 
WS 9620 156 peers et a iran hn So eetees | 420, 459 .59 | 164, 445 SeR) 584, 904 | .82 
RO OS eee erseretai ee ine ences om 459, 813 63 | 166, 302 aoa} 626,115 | . 86 
1 RUC Picasa ee eee mR As saeco 488, 549 | . 66 | 166, 678 noo 655, 227 . 89 
PSO 9Z OOO tee eas ec eo eee eee | 030, 425 at) | 188, 816 | . 25 719, 241 -95 
GOO SOIR SNe ae cia Hee | 558, 740 ae 177, 260 aS 736, 000 . 95 
NOME eexe tee ree ce arcs eee Cee ees 566, 124 te, 168, 636 ne, 734, 760 94 
MODE Serene rere tee ce eek ec co erste a5 eee 608, 412 . 76 | 168, 223 21 | 776, 635 oe 


The number of secondary students in public and private high schools 
alone the past fourteen years is shown in the following table: 


Public and private high schools since 1889-90. 


| Buble Private. Total. 


Year = : KH  - - - ss 
reported. Schools. [Beate Students. Schools. en Students. Schools. Teach. | Students. 
—_ Ee : | : coe ... See Sa | ae | o3| |e 
1889-90....... 2,526) 9,120) 202,962) 1,631) 7,209 94,981 4,158 16,329 297, 894 
1890-91. ...... 2a 8, 270 211, 596 1,714 6, 231 98, 400 4,485 14,501 309, 996 
1891-92....... 3, 035 9, 564 239, 556 1, 550 7,093 100, 739 4,585 | 16, 657 340, 295 
1892-93....... 3,218 10,141 254, 023 1,575 7,199 102, 375 4,793 | 17,340 356, 398 
1303-04525. 2 3,964 12,120 | 289,274 1, 982 8, 009 118, 645 5,946 | 20,129 407, 919 
1894-95. ...... 4,712 14,122 350,099 2,180 8, 559 118, 347 6,892 | 22,681 468, 446 
1895-96 ....... 4,974 15,700 380,498 2.106 8, 752 106, 654 7,080 | 24, 452 487, 147 
1896297 ....... 5,109 16,809 409, 433 2,100 9, 574 107, 633 7,209 | 26, 383 517, 066 
1897-98....... 5,315 | 17,941 | 449, 600 1, 990 9, 357 105, 225 7,305 | 27,298 554, 825 
1898-99....... 5,495 | 18,718 476, 227 1, 957 9, 410 103,838 | 7,452 | 28,128 | 580, 065 
1899-1900..... 6,005 20,372 519, 251 1,978 | 10,117 110, 797 7,983 | 30,489 630, 048 
1900-1901..... 6,318 | 21,778 541, 730 1, 892 9,775 108, 221 8,210 31, 558 649, 951 
1901=2.....0..8 6,292 | 22,415 580, 611 1, 835 9, 903 104, 690 8,127 | 32,318 655, 301 
1902=3 v5.00. 28 6,500 | 24,349 | 592,213 1, 690 9, 446 101, 847 8,490 | 33,795 694, 060 

| 


The noteworthy increase of secondary instruction in public high 
schools in recent years is due to the policy adopted by large villages 
and counties to provide for free secondary instruction from public 
taxation. 
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The number of students in universities and colleges (as seen in 
columns 6, 7, and 8 of Table IL) the past year was 125,834, the same 
being an increase of 6,338. The increase in the universities and col- 
leges under public contro! was 2,869, and the increase in universities 
and colleges under private and corporate control is 3,469. 

In Table IIIa the variation of increase of the school system for the 
past thirteen years is shown, and Table IIIé shows the per cent of 
population receiving education of different grades in private schools 
as compared with the public schools for three epochs, as follows: 


TasueE IT]. —Inerecse in thirteen years of the total number of persons receiving education 
and of the total population. 


Pupils, Increase Increase 


School year. public and over pre- Pp ae ae Estimated over pre- P = ae 
private, of ceding Prease population. ceding preace 
all grades. . year. ; year. . 
NSS OOO mraer mare eee ote sisjein oo TAR 2 7/08) acces cies al bere ie G62; 622, 200 TR Sasa el arene eer 
IGWISU Le sGeas donee ceeecese eeee. 14, 669, 069 156, 291 1.08 68, 809, 588 | 1, 187, 338 1.90 
TE) | Gaseernoenceeesne oem 14, 714, 983 | 45, 864 -olll 65, 027,377 | 1,217,789 1.91 
1892-9 3 eee ere a crs nevis siarc.a nit 15, 088, 630 | 368, 697 2 Tol 66, 266,491 | 1, 239, 114 ile gil 
TSO 3 0 Nya reece rie neisye tess es 15, 580, 268 446, 638 2.96 67, 587,727 | 1,271, 236 J, 92 
1S Ol =O yao ye eee foes caiio ieee seer! 15, 688, 622 158, 354 102 68, 844,341 | 1,306, 614 1. 93 
S959 Gere ees ere casos Me wis ce 15, 997, 197 308, 575 1,97 70,127, 242 1282, 901 1.86 
SOG = Oe ee eee: oes Mod 16, 255, 093 | 257, 896 1.61 71, 445,278 | 1,318, 081 1.88 
89 (OS eee een nae seca 16, 687, 648 482, 550 2. 66 72,792,617 | 1,347,344 1. 89 
SOS = OO Nereis ccrsinscs cso w nice 16, 738, 362 50,719 . 30 74,178,966 | 1,886, 349 1.90 
NS899=1900 Meee cries cic ses caciceiels 17, 020, 710 | 282, 348 1.69 «75,602,515 |} 1,423,549 1. 92 
NO WOO oso eessoterme nse 17, 299, 230 278, 520 1.64 77, 274,967 | 1,672, 452 221i 
OQIED Prenat eres cee eke oe 17, 460, 000 160, 770 ae 78,544, 816 | 1, 269, 849 1. 64 
OOD 3 Peers stcretcts/a-srelcve =< ca/ace oe 17, 539, 478 79, 478 . 46 79,900,389 | 1,355,573 blai3 
HROtAIAINCrEASC Ha sae ee Pee. coc ces 3, 026, 700 DONSO Bo tae. sees 17, 278, 139 27, 59 
PVOTAMO 63. -ahe he. ones oo 232, 823 ie V6 | moe ee) 1, 329, 088 1.89 
a United States census. bIndian Territory added. 


TaBie L11b.—Per cent of the population recewing education of different grades. 


i 1889-90. 1899-1900. 1902-3. 
Grade, | Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Pupils. | of popu- Pupils. ofpopu-| Pupils. | of popu- 
| lation. lation. lation. 
Elementary: | | 
Cy ees ee eel iece cna) a wn oe 12, 494, 233 | 19.95 14, 821,969 19.60 | 15,417, 148 19, 29 
FESTUIAVEL UG pereteyerees ee 2, ce saeco Sc 1, 516, 300 | 2.42 1,240, 925 1.64 | 1,093, 876 1, 37 
Secondary: | 
Public DO COD OBC CEE ae eee 221, 522 .35 530, 425 . 70 | 608, 412 . 76 
Re ogee ee hoodies cere cane 145, 481 723 188, 816 se 168, 223 sel 
elnioub e teaptpeete se ee once raitieic. ee ee 1an242 ae Doo, Ole saul 251, 819 a2 
INOUE pra cee are ene Goon We aay ihe 23.17 | 17, 020, 710 | 22.50 17,539,478 21.95 


THE AVERAGE AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING PER INHABITANT. 


Table [Va gives the average number of years of schooling, meas- 
ured by the city session of schools of 200 days as a standard. The 
scale gradually ascends from 1870 to 1900, beginning at 3.36 school 
years of 200 days in 1870 and rising to 5.23 school years (or 1,046 
days) in the year 1900. Since 1900 the number has hovered between 
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1,026 days and 1,034 days. Table IV? gives the same item, taking 
into account only the schooling furnished in elementary and secondary 
schools supported by public taxes. 


Tas_e LV a.—Average number of years of schooling (of 200 days each) that each individ- 
ual of the population received at the different dates specified in the table, taking into 
account all public and private schooling of whatever grade. 


— - = y | | 
1870. 1880. 1890. | 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 21902, 1903. 
| | 


The United States... 3.36 3.96 | 4.46 


} 
! 


| 
4.87 | 4.99 | 5.09 | 5.20 | 5.09 | 5.23 | 5.13 | 5.16) 5.17 


North Atlantie division.../ 5.06 | 5.69 | 6.05 | 6.52 | 6.67 | 6,84 | 6.95 | 6.90 | 6.98 | 6.95 | 6.77 | 6.87 
South Atlantic division...! 1.28 | 2.22 | 2.73 | 3.01 | 3.01 | 3.07 | 3.32 | 3.11 | 3.26 | 3.41 | 3.51 | 3.46 
South Central division....| 1.12 | 1.86 | 2.42 | 2.81 2.87 | 3.038 | 3.04 3.09 3.21 | 3.02) 3.11 3.10 
North Central division. ..., 4,01 4.65 | 5.36 | 5.81 6.00 | 6.01 | 6.15 6.01 | 6.18 | 5.97 | 6.06 | 6.01 
Western division.......... | oO: DOMES 7 | 4057 | 5.62 5.66 | 5.90 | 5.85 5.42 5.5 


3 | 5.61 | 5.67 | 6.07 
| 


aSubject to correction. 


TaBLe IV b.—The same, taking into account only the schooling furnished by public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


1870. 1880. 1890. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. «1902.'@1908. 


The United States...| 2.91 | 3.45 | 3.85 | 4.85 4.43 4.53 | 4.63 4.55 | 4.66 4.57 | 4.65) 4.67 


North Atlantie division...' 4.43 | 4.84 | 4.99 | 5.51 | 5.64 | 5.78 | 5.88 | 5.85 | 5.91 | 5.88) 5.93} 6.00 
South Atlantic division..-| .80 | 1.90 | 2.42 | 2.73 | 2.74 | 2.79 | 3.05 | 2.83 | 2.95 | 3.10 | 3.20 | 3.18 
South Central division....| .80 | 1.57 | 2.20 | 2.53 ; 2.59 | 2.75 | 2.76 | 2.81 | 2.91 | 2.74 | 2.84 | 2.85 
North Ceutral division....) 3.71 | 4.19 | 4.67 | 5.26 | 5.85 5.40 | 5.51 | 5.41 | 5.57 | 5.40 | 5.49 | 5.43 

3.98 | 5 | 4,96 | 4.99 | 5.01 | 5.17 | 5.54 


Western division.......... | DOF aor la 04 1) 5.12 | 5.36 | 5.34 


| 


——— = ee 


aSubjeet to correction. 


It seems that the past year shows a rate of instruction which, if 
continued for the twelve years of the legal school age, would give an 
average of 934 days to each inhabitant. Estimates given in my Report 
for 1901 make the average amount of schooling to each individual of 
the population at a number of dates commencing with the year 1800, 
as follows: 


Days. | Days. 
Ve (0 eee ne eR Oe a nnd St ere ES 82 | DEST sacp ec er 672 
PEM Rar aerate cece eed ae mod Ae ose 208 | S80 cL ada 2s bee eee (Vy 
ILS OS SOR tiers eet ses ces ene tite, Bers eer coe are A2OP S90 ¢ 28 ee ene ee 892 
C0 ee nn ee a eee hee 434 | MOOS eee £5 i) ee ae 1, 034 


Laws relating to agricultural and mechanical land-grant colleges. 
Chapter HI (page 39-226) contains the laws of 32 States and Territories 
governing the agricultural and mechanical land-grant colleges estab- 
lished under the acts of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and August 
30, 1890. The laws governing such institutions in the other 16 States 
and Territories were given in Chapter I of the Report for 1902. This 
chapter completes the collection. 

An examination of the legislation shows that the levying of a fixed 
tax on the assessed valuation of the taxable property of the State for 
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the permanent support of these institutions has been adopted by a 
number of the States and Territories. Thus, California, Colorado, and 
North Dakota each levy a tax of one-fifth of a mill on every dollar of 
the assessed valuation of taxable property; Arizona, three-fifths of a 
mill; Indianaand Michigan, one-tenth of a mill; Minnesota, twenty-three 
one-hundredths of a mill; Ohio, one-tenth of a mill unless otherwise 
provided by the legislature; New Mexico, forty one-hundredths of a 
mill, and Nebraska, 1 mill. Kentucky levies an annual tax of one- 
twentieth of a mill on each dollar of the assessed valuation of property 
in the State belonging to white inhabitants; Alabama grants one-sixth 
of the net proceeds of the fertilizer tax, and South Carolina grants the 
entire proceeds of such fertilizer tax, but requires the institution to 
enforce the fertilizer law. Missouri grants the proceeds of the col- 
lateral inheritance tax to an amount not to exceed the equivalent of a 
tax rate of one-tenth of a mill on every dollar of the assessed valuation - 
of the taxable property, and provides that if the proceeds in any one 
year are not sufficient to provide such amount the balance shall be paid 
out of the first money thus received in the following year; of the 
entire amount collected one-fifth is for the support of the Missouri 
school of mines and metallurgy. Wisconsin provides for an annual 
State tax amounting to $337,500; Oregon, $25,000. In Oklahoma the 
amounts are fixed by each legislature. Maine has a fixed appropria- 
tion of $20,000 per annum, North Carolina $10,000, and Vermont 
$6,000. In the case of Michigan, which provides a tax rate of one- 
tenth of a mill, it is stipulated that the amount to be raised in any one 
year shall not exceed the sum ‘of $100,000. 

The levying of a permanent tax for the support of these institu- 
tions relieves them of the necessity of making constant appeals to 
sometimes unfriendly legislatures for the means for current sup- 
port. However, in some of the States mentioned above the tax rate 
was fixed long ago, and in the meantime the institutions have grown 
so rapidly in the number of students and expanded their scope of 
instruction so largely that the growth in the income from the tax rate 
has not kept pace with the increase in expenditures rendered necessary 
for the proper maintenance of the work. The State of California, for 
instance, has during the past few years granted the sum of $100,000 
annually for the current support of its university in addition to the 
regular tax, and has granted special appropriations for buildings. In 
some cases special taxes are levied for a limited period for certain 
specified objects, especially where large sums are needed for new 
buildings. 

The legislation shows also that in a number of the newer States 
funds are raised for the erection of buildings by means of bond issues, 
the payment of both principal and interest on such bonds to be made 
out of the income derived from the lease of the lands granted to the 
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institutions by the General Government or from the interest derived 
from the proceeds of the sales of such lands. 

With respect to the compensation of the members of the boards of 
trustees or governing bodies it may be stated that generally the laws 
provide for the payment only of actual and necessary expenses incurred 
in attending the meetings of such boards. Of course there are a num- 
ber of exceptions, as, for instance, the following: Arizona allows $5 
per day and 10 cents per mile for each mile traveled, mileage being 
limited to one payment for each session and compensation to $150 in 
any one year; Arkansas, $2.50 per day and actual necessary expenses; 
Georgia, $4 per day and actual fare to and from meetings; Iowa, $4 
per day not to exceed thirty days in any one year and mileage, but 
building committees may receive pay for sixty days; Maine and 
Wyoming allow actual traveling expenses; North Dakota, $3 per day 
and mileage at 5 cents per mile; Oklahoma, $5 per day, not to exceed 
twelve days in any one year, and mileage at 5 cents per mile; South 
Dakota allows $5 per day, with special compensation to members from 
the Black Hills region for meetings east of the Missouri River; Utah, 
$4 per day and 10 cents per mile for one way only; West Virginia, $4 
per day and actual expenses. In quite a number of cases the laws are 
silent on the subject. 

The number of members on the boards of trustees or regents varies 
in the different States, as well as the manner of their selection. In the 
great majority of States the trustees or regents are appointed by the 
governor by and with the advice and consent of the senate. In three 
States—Illinois, Nebraska, and Nevada+—they are elected by popular 
vote; in several others by vote of the State legislatures, and in a few 
cases, as in Vermont, Delaware, South Carolina, and Maryland, part 
of the board is self-perpetuating, while the other part is subject to 
appointment or election. 

Generally the entire management of the institutions is committed to 
the governing body especially designated for the purpose. There are, 
however, a few exceptions. In South Dakota the management of the 
agricultural college is committed to the Regents of Education, a body 
of five members, which has exclusive control of all the educational 
institutions maintained by the State. In Montana the management is 
committed to the State board of education, which, however, delegates 
immediate supervision to a local committee of five members. In Min- 
nesota the State board of control has full authority in all financial 
matters, including the construction of buildings, but the board of 
regents retains control of the general educational policy as well as the 
number of teachers to be employed and the salaries to be paid. 

iiducation in Great Britain and Treland.—Chapter Ill (pp. 227- 
271) presents brief conspectuses of public elementary education in 
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Great Britain and Ireland, with detailed accounts of important current 
events and a statistical review showing the progress since 1870. 

As regards England interest centers in the changes in the local 
administration of schools effected by the law of 1902, which has been 
put into operation during the year under review. The former school 
boards closed up their work as rapidly as circumstances permitted, 
and the county councils, which have become the loca! authorities for 
education, have been developing their plans for the approval of the 
central ‘‘board of education.” The councils, like the former school 
boards, are the agents for the distribution of the Government grant 
for schools and are empowered to raise whatever additional funds may 
be needed for the support of the schools by local taxes. These taxes, 
which under the law of 1870 could only be applied to public schools, 
are now applied equally to church schools, which remain substantially 
under private management. It will be remembered that the protest 
against the use of local taxes, except under public control, was so 
strong that the original draft of the law of 1902 was modified to the 
extent of establishing a slight measure of public control over the 
church schools. 

The opposition to the support of sectarian schools by local taxes, 
which it was supposed would subside as soon as the law was really in 
operation, has been steadily increasing. In England this opposition 
has taken the form of ‘‘ passive resistance,” i. e., refusal on the part 
of the Nonconformists to pay the portion of the school tax which 
would go to the support of religious instruction in the church schools. 
This resistance is not occasional and sporadic, but an organized move- 
ment extending throughout the country. Since the chapter here 
considered was in print statements have been made in Parliament 
showing that no less than 18,000 summonses have already been issued 
against persons refusing for ‘‘ conscience’ sake” to pay the tax for 
religious instruction, and that the number of cases in which final notice 
has been given amounted to 80,000. In Wales the opposition has 
taken a more threatening form, the majority of the county councils 
of this principality having absolutely refused to appropriate local 
taxes to sectarian schools. Under these circumstances it is generally 
predicted that the law of 1902 will be speedily amended in some 
important particulars. 

Apart from the question of sectarian schools the law presents many 
favorable aspects which are specially noted in the chapter before us. 
The church schools, which educate about 42 per cent of the children, 
are placed on a much better footing by their improved financial con- 
dition; whereas formerly they depended upon voluntary contributions 
for about one-third of their expenditures, they now have the certainty 
and security of the local tax. Further, by bringing secondary educa- 
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tion within the sphere of Government supervision the law promises to 
effect the much-needed coordination of elementary and secondary 
schools, which have hitherto worked without reference to each other. 
The local councils have been extremely active and in general very 
judicious and liberal in their efforts to carry out the provisions of the 
law. Out of 333 councils 243 had submitted schemes for the approval 
of the Government before the end of the vear. It still remains to be 
scen, however, whether the county councils acting through educa- 
tional committees of their own formation can efficiently maintain the 
scnools after the schemes are formulated. The task would be com- 
paratively easy in small districts. The peculiar difficulties that are 
likely to arise in the larger towns with the children distributed in two 
distinct classes of schools—1i. e., private or church schools and public 
or council schools—are set forth in a citation from the Schoolmaster 
presented in Chapter II. page 158. 

The most noteworthy event of the year in the history of education 
in England was the passage of a new law for London. In its final 
form the law does little more than extend the general law of 1902 to 
the metropolis; but in its original form the bill departed much further 
from the principle of popular control for tax-supported schools than 
the general law had done. Its provisions were condemned, not only 
by the liberals and nonconformists, but also by a great body of con- 
servatives and churchmen who had gauged the spirit of the city much 
better than the Government leaders. To the scathing criticisms of 
the measure by members of Parliament and the press were added 
public demonstrations of ominous character, and under the accumu- 
lated pressure the Government hastily withdrew or modified the most 
objectionable features of the bill. 

The Parliamentary history of the measure, which is given quite 
fully in Chapter III, is therefore of special interest as affording an 
insight both into the educational status of London and also into the 
interaction of Government and local policies in this great city. The 
most objectionable feature of the original! bill was embodied in clause 
2, which deprived the city council of all independent action in forming 
its educational committee by giving the borough councils of London 
«a controlling voice in the matter. This clause was dropped under 
pressure. Opposition then centered in clause 3, which provided that 
the borough councils should be made the managers of the public 
schools of their respective districts; that they should have the right 
to determine the curriculum of these schools, to appoint and dismiss 
the teachers, and to determine the sites upon which additional schools 
should be erected. This endeavor to deprive the council of the 
authority which was nominally imposed upon it was also defeated, 
and the bill as passed left the London county council the supreme 
Jocal authority for the schools of the metropolis. The force and drift 
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of public opinion in this contest for civic rights will be seen by com- 
paring the original draft of the bill with its final form, both of which 
are given in Chapter ILI. 

The retrospective Tables I to X (pp. 169-175) show the progress of 
elementary education in England since the passage of the law of 1870. 
The school accommodation, which at that date was adequate for 8.8 
per cent of the population, is now suflicient for 20g per cent. The 
enrollment has increased from 1,693,059 pupils, or 7.6 per cent of the 
population, to 5,881,278, or 18 per cent of the population. The 
average attendance, which in 1870 was 68 per cent of the enrollment, 
reached in 1902 the ratio of 81.4. Only denominational (or voluntary) 
schools existed in 1870; by 1872 the board (or public) schools created 
by the law of 1870 had made appreciable advance, enrolling 8,726 chil- 
dren, or 0.7 per cent of the total enrollment. The steady increase of 
the public schools will be seen by reference to Table I (p. 247). They 
comprised in 1902 nearly half the total enrollment (48 per cent). The 
steadily increasing expenditure for elementary education (Table IT, 
p. 170) is an impressing feature of the history. Local taxes (rates), 
which supplied $355,920 (£71,184) in 1871, afforded in 1902 a total 
of $31,218,460 (£6,243,692). The State expenditure, which in 1871 
amounted to $4,637,620 (£927,524), had risen in 1902 to $49,947,020 
(£9,989,404). These particulars indicate the magnitude of the school 
work which has developed in England during three decades, and 
which by its upward pressure has forced new legislation to meet the 
popular aspirations and industrial demands which are the natural out- 
come of the increased intelligence of the masses. 

The comparative statistics of education in Scotland (Table 1, p. 175) 
show also great development in that division of the Kingdom since 
1872, the year of the passage of the Scotch education law. School 
accommodation and the average attendance upon schools have both 
tripled in the three decades that have since elapsed, while the popula- 
tion has only increased by about one-third. The progress in Scotland 
as in England has brought about a demand for the reorganization and 
extension of public education, and a measure to this effect is pending. 
In both divisions of the Kingdom the most urgent need appears to be 
that of increased provision for secondary and technical education for 
the industrial classes. In Ireland, where the same problem is pressing, 
a corps of special inspectors has been recently employed to investigate 
the existing secondary schools. The conclusions of this body as 
summed up in the chapter reviewed (pp. 187-188) indicate very clearly 
the present conditions of the problem in that island. 

The brief survey of higher education given in Chapter III (pp. 180- 
184) shows that the university problem in Ireland is still a subject of 
serious disturbance. During the year reviewed, the senate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, voted in favor of the admission of women, and the 
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proposition having received the sanction of the King announcement 
was made March 31, 1903, that the scheme for their admission had 
come into force. All lectures, examinations, and degrees in arts and 
in the medical school are thrown open, and all prizes except fellowship 
and scholarship, the women students paying the same fees as men 
students. 

Interesting particulars respecting the university colleges recently 
established in several English cities are also presented in the review of 
higher education by citations from the latest official report of the Goy- 
ernment inspectors. Attention is further called to a movement under 
the auspices of Lord Rosebery to establish in London a technological 
institute of high character. <A pledge of $2,500;000 with the promise 
of additional funds has been made for this institution, conditional upon 
an annual appropriation of $100,000 from the London County Council 
for the maintenance of the work. The council has given assurance 
that this appropriation will be made when lands, buildings, and equip- 
ments of the value promised ‘shall have been actually provided. 

Chapter III closes with a brief summary of legislation respecting 
the employment of children in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The work of the school board for London.—Chapter IV (pp. 273-292) 
presents a survey of the work of the school board for London, which 
is virtually brought to a close by the new law considered in the pre- 
vious chapter. The particulars emphasized in the survey are the 
magnitude of the work; the elevated character of the first school 
board, elected in 1870; the systematic and comprehensive scheme of 
work which was developed; the enduring influence of the standard set 
up by the first board, and the vigor and liberal spirit in which the 
work has ever since been continued. 

Interesting details with respect to the election and constitution of 
the original board are quoted in Chapter IV from a report by Lord 
Reay, the chairman of the present board. In particular, he notes that ~ 
in 1870 London, with all its concentrated wealth, was less advanced 
with respect to school provision than any other part of England. 
According to the investigations at once undertaken by the school 
board, accommodation was required for at least 200,000 children within 
the metropolitan area for whom no school places could be found. The 
first board not only had to make up this deficiency, but to keep pace 
with the rapidly increasing population. 

Doctor Macnamara, M. P., long a member of the London board, 
thus sums up the early policies of this great educational body: 

The first two boards laid down the main line of policy on broad and progressive 
educational lines. The religious difficulty was solved by a happy compromise, to 
which churchman and noncontormist, like Prebendary Thorold and Doctor Angus, 


and Tory and Liberal, like Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. Samuel Morley, gave com- 
plete and satisfied adherence. * * * Scales of salaries were laid down that 
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secured for London the best the training colleges for teachers could furnish, and 
schemes of staffing and of instruction were put on the stocks in a way that would 
not have done discredit to the most enlightened educationalism of thirty years later. 

Doctor Macnamara notes also that from first to last the London school 
board has exercised a decisive influence throughout the country. “‘Go 
where you will,” he says, ‘‘up and down the country and out of it, 
you will find some of its syllabuses and regulations m force.” 

The magnitude of the work as it has developed is thus graphically 
indicated by Lord Reay in the report already referred to. ‘‘* The 
total population of the city ” (6,705,731), he says, **is double that of 
Denmark or of Greece and is larger than that of Scotland.” The 
child population to be cared for by the board ‘‘is larger than the 
total population of any European city except Paris, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Venice. * * * The sum expended in London 
upon elementary education alone is equal to the total national 
expenditure of Denmark, Norway, or Switzerland.” 

The board comprises 55 members, organized in 7 standing committees 
and 26 subcommittees. They have the services of school visitors, 
about 324 in number, employed to look after the school attendance of 
the children in their respective districts, and of about 3,000 school 
managers, who have a general oversight of individual schools. ‘The 
hoard employs also 8 inspectors, 11 superintendents, 3 medical inspec- 
tors, and a large office force for clerical work. This mere enumeration 
of responsible agents is sufficient to indicate the enormous work which 
has been thrown upon the London county council by the new law. 

From the tabulated statistics, which give a comparative summary of 
the operation of the board by decades from 1872-1902 (pp. 278 et seq.), 
it appears that in the last-named year the elementary school accommo- 
dation required for the metropolis was 787,678 places; the actual 
accommodation furnished was sufficient for 783,701 children; the 
average enrollment was 761,729 children, of whom 546,370 were in 
board schools and 215,359 in nonboard schools (chiefly parochial). In 
the former schools the average attendance maintained was 84.7 per 
cent of the enrollment, and in the latter 81.7 per cent. 

The teaching staff employed by the board consisted of 11,235 per- 
sons, of whom 484 were head masters and 942 head mistresses. The 
classification of the remaining teachers, as given on page 279, shows that, 
the pupil teachers had been reduced to a very small proportion of the 
whole number. Of the adult staff 82.2 per cent had been profession- 
ally trained. 

The London board has been characterized by its efforts to prolong 
the period of school attendance and to extend the programme beyond 
the mere elementary branches. The original board made compulsory 
by-laws, and the upper limit of the period of obligatory school attend- 
ance has been gradually raised from 11 to 14 years of age. The scope 
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of the school work is set forth in Chapter IV under the head of sub- 
jects of instruction (pp. 280-282). Many subjects that were formerly 
treated as optional—Enelish, geography, elementary science, history, 
and needlework—have been made compulsory in all schools. Moreover, 
the proportion of pupils taking subjects that have been retained as 
optional has been steadily increasing, and reached in 1902 a total of 
160,382, or more than one-iourth the entire number enrolled in the 
board schools. French and algebra were the optional branches pur- 
sued by the greater proportion of the pupils. 

The policy adopted by the board with respect to the employment of 
special teachers for modern languages and science is briefly outlined 
in Chapter IV (p. 281). 

The board schools are all free, and school books, apparatus, and sta- 
tionery are supplied without cost to the pupils. The income of the 
school board is derived chiefly from the government grant and local 
taxes. For the year ending March 25, 1902, the total expenditure 
reached the sum of £38,250,486 ($16,252,430). 

In addition to the annual expenditure for the maintenance of the 
schools the board has borrowed £138,548,756 ($67,748,780) on the 
security of the rates for the purchase of sites and the erection of 
school buildings. Of this amount £3,117,888 ($15,589,940) have been 
repaid. Against this indebtedness the people have above 500 valuable 
sites and buildings. 

The total current expenditure in 1902 was equivalent to £4 12s. 8d. 
($23.16) per capita of average enrollment. Of the total named, the 
Government grant supplied 24 per cent and local taxes 75 per cent, 
leaving a small balance derived from other local sources. The ever- 
increasing expenditure, though severely criticised, bears witness to the 
faithfulness with which the school board has maintained its trust. The 
rate of local tax which it has entailed is equivalent to 14.66d. on every 
pound of assessed valuation. 

In addition to the provision and maintenance of day schools, the 
London board has carried on a vast amount of extra work, educational 
and sociological, essential to the efficient discharge of its responsibilities. 
This auxiliary work comprises evening schools, with an annual attend- 
ance in recent years of above 140,000 pupils; special schools for the 
physically and mentally defective; and industrial and reform schools 
for neglected and vicious children. London led the country in provi- 
sion for mentally defective children, and its work in this respect has 
become a model copied by other nations. Extended accounts of this 
work, which, from its beginning in 1891, has been under the general 
charge of Mrs. Burgwin, are given in Chapter IV, pages 289-291. The 
endeavors of the London board to meet. the necessities of the poorest 
and most unfortunate children have entailed a vast amount of charitable 
work, including the supply of food and clothing for destitute children, 
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which has been secured through the cooperation of philanthropic 
societies. The condition of the poorer children early drew attention 
to the importance of medical inspection for schools, and an efficient serv- 
ice of this kind has been organized by the board. ‘The medical staff 
in 1902 comprised the chief officer, 3 assistants, 6 oculists, 8 nurses, 
4 clerks, and amessenger. A brief report of the service is included in 
Chapter 1V. ‘The London board has also maintained a very efficient 
truant service, particulars of which are given on pages 287-290. It 
is noticeable that the solicitude of the committee charged with the 
oversight of the truant schools does not cease when a child’s term of 
detention is over. Interesting particulars are given of the efforts to 
secure some satisfactory arrangement for the subsequent life of the 
pupil. 

In view of this long and impressive record of service it is easy to 
understand the excitement caused by the proposition to abolish the 
board and the reluctance manifested by the London county council to 
assume the onerous task. It was urged by many eminent advocates of 
the general law of 1902 that London should be made an exception to 
the rest of the country by leaving its school administration to a body 
constituted especially for that work. As we have seen, other views 
prevailed and the metropolis is entering upon a new policy of school 
administration. 

American unwersities.—In Chapter V (pp. 293-317) President Charles 
F. Thwing, of Western Reserve University, has given an account of 
the development of American universities, their organization, con- 
duct, and relations to the moral and material life of the nation. In 
the nine colleges planted during the colonial period English conditions 
prevailed. The motives for founding them, as in the case of the 
English universities, were largely ecclesiastical, the principal one in 
the colonies being to educate young men for the ministry. Of the 
76 graduates of Harvard between 1642 and 1656, at least 59 became 
ministers. The course of study also followed the English precedent. 
Besides the Bible and the three ancient languages (Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew), philosophical and rhetorical studies were chiefly pursued, 
with very little variation. Indeed, there was probably less change in 
the curriculum of the colonial colleges from their first establishment 
down to the close of the Revolution than there is now made in the 
same colleges in a single decade. The first classes of Harvard were 
admitted without a knowledge of mathematics, and the subject was 
not taken up until the senior year. 

Some few French influences and points of contact during the first 
half century following the Revolution are noted. The chief embodi- 
ment of French methods and ideas was realized in the University of 
Virginia, founded by Jefferson in 1825. The influence of German 
scholarship and thought, which began to be felt in the first half of the 
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nineteenth century, was much more far reaching and Jasting in its 
effects. It was then that German literature came to be known and 
studied in this country, while great numbers of American students, 
educated in German universities, returned home imbued with German 
ideas; also, the presence in the United States of many Germans of 
lofty character and profound scholarship, some of whom were political 
exiles, contributed to the enrichment of American education. 

The colleges of the early period were under church control; subse- 
quently, institutions began to be founded by individuals as such, and 
not as members of a church, such as Williams, Bowdoin, and Amherst. 
Finally, in recent decades, the State has more definitely entered the 
field of higher education and established colleges or universities as the 
crown of the public school system. These three forms of control, viz, 
church, private, and public, are not sharply defined in all cases, yet 
they serve to typify the forces at work. The three types of higher 
institution may—and in many States do—exist in harmony, side by 
side, each finding its sphere of usefulness and fulfilling its allotted 
functions. 

The progressive development of the purpose, scope, and constitu- 
tion of higher institutions in the United States is a noteworthy feature 
of recent decades. The changes in the character of the governing 
boards, the enrichment of the curriculum, the introduction of graduate 
courses, the addition of or affiliation with professional and technical 
schools, and changes in the methods of instruction, have marked the 
period of transition from the college to the university type in a great 
number of instances. The course of study has been broadened so as 
include the physical and sociological sciences, modern languages—all 
branches of learning, in fact, whether pursued for the acquisition of 
knowledge alone, tor their disciplinary effect, or as a professional 
preparation. The elective system of study has steadily won its way, 
often in the face of strong opposition; indeed, it may now be seen that 
this system was the inevitable result of the expansion of the curricu- 
lum to correspond with the enlarged bounds of the field of knowledge 
and the necessity of training students for a multiplicity of diverse ends. 

Doctor Thwing touches on the subject of the higher education of 
women, distinguishing briefly the three agencies made use of, viz, the 
coeducational college, the affiliated college (Radcliffe, Barnard, etc.), 
and the independent college (Wellesley, Vassar). About 70 per cent 
of the 500 colleges in the country are coeducational. 

The growth of university endowment funds has kept pace with that 
of the wealth of the country at large. The productive funds of Yale 
College have increased from about $30,000 in 1830 to over $5,000,000 
at the present time. The growth of libraries has also been significant 
in particular instances, yet the ‘‘ libraries of most colleges are inade- 
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quately furnished and inefficiently administered.” University archi- 
tecture is traced through the stages of colonial, Greek, and Gothic; 
at present all types are met with, sometimes intermingled on the same 
campus. 

Undergraduate life is highly organized. In such universities as Yale 
and Harvard there are as many as fifty clubs and societies, formed for 
purposes most diverse; athletic associations have attained a special 
degree of prominence. Student fraternities enroll more than 100,000 
members, and university clubs are found in most of the great cities. 

The functions of universities in American communities are consid- 
ered by Doctor Thwing under various aspects. First, as conserving 
forces in the presence of a democracy inclined to make all things new; 
then, as inspiring with high moral ideals an age inclined to pursue 
mere material aims. The university promotes the conditions favora- 
ble to the creation and growth of literature. As an agency to promote 
systematic research, the seeking after truth as such, the university 
fulfills an increasingly useful function. It presents the materials for 
the study of all truth, in the world of nature and in the world of man. 

Karly English writers on education.—In Chapter VI (pp. 3819-350) 
are included notices of a number of early English writers on educa- 
tion, with extracts from their works, by Prof. Foster Watson, of 
University College, Wales. These notices cover the period from 
1553 to 1574, cluding the reign of Mary and the earlier years of 
Elizabeth. The educational ideals and practice of that age have many 
side lights thrown upon them by the extracts given and the notes of 
Professor Watson. The whole forms an interesting contribution to 
the history of education. It gives the needed evidence of the state 
of education in England in the century preceding the English colonial 
settlement in America, setting at rest many questions as to the schools 
of the home country in which our forefathers were instructed. 

Public school systems of the United States.—In Chapter VII (pp. 351- 
358) Supt. Aaron Gove, of Denver, Colo., has outlined some of the 
leading features of the schools of this country. Though each State 
has a school system of its own, distinguished from all the others by 
peculiarities whose origin must be sought in the history of the State, 
or is due to geographical, industrial, or other conditions, yet all the 
systems have the same broad statutory basis. That is to say, in each 
State legislative provision ismade fora system of unsectarian schools, 
free to all children within given limits of age (commonly 6 to 21), and 
supported at the public expense. The law in each case also provides 
for their administration through an organization composed of State 
and local school boards and superintendents. While, as may be sup- 
posed, there is great diversity in the details of administration, there 
are certain features which are common to many State systems and 
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therefore may be considered as representative, while others, less com- 
mon, represent ideals in the direction of which the trend of practice is 
rapidly setting. 

While school buildings vary from the one-room house to those hold- 
ing 2,000 or even 8,000 pupils, Superintendent Gove considers a build- 
ing of 12 or 15 rooms the typical one for medium-sized cities. Eight 
years is the period commonly set apart for elementary instruction, 
though the brighter pupils may complete the work in seven or even 
in six years. In some States legal provision is made for a preliminary 
kindergarten course of one or two years. Secondary instruction occu- 
pies four years, during which the pupil comes under the influence of 
special teachers. Both sexes attend the usual high school, the girls 
preponderating in the ratio of about three girls to two boys. The 
curriculum is the same for both sexes; but the different courses that 
are given (classical, English, ete.) and the introduction of electives, 
permit a choice of studies to be made adapted to the sex and the future 
career of the pupil. Every course, however, must include three lines 
of training, viz, mathematics, science, and language. ‘The enrollment 
of secondary schools ranges from 3 to 12 per cent of that of primary 
schools. 

Physical training is given in all first-class schools, frequently by 
specially trained instructors. School hours range from five to six 
daily. Inthe buildings erected in recent years increased attention has 
been given to architectural design, hygienic appointments, etc., espe- 
cially in the case of high schools. Adjustable seats and desks have 
been in some cases provided for pupils, though Superintendent Gove 
considers the ordinary desk and seat sufficient for the 90 per cent of 
pupils who are of normal stature. The custom of providing free text- 
books seems to be on the increase. A recent and characteristic inno- 
vation is the concentration of rural schools and the free transportation 
of pupils living at a distance from the central-school. 

The typical American child, who enters the primary school at 6 years 
of age and graduates from the high school at 18, in many of the States 
may continue his education at the public expense for another period 
of three or four year at the State university or agricultural college, 
at the end of which he receives a college degree. 

The uncertain tenure of school-teachers and the lack of men teachers 
are two sources of weakness. The average term of service of wonien 
teachers does not perhaps exceed four years. Normal schools and the 
training of teachers receive some notice from Superintendent Gove, 
who emphasizes the fact that the accommodation for normal students 
in this country is very limited, compared with the number of teachers 
required. The chapter closes with an account of the scope and char- 
acter of the instruction given in manual training for both sexes, music 
and drawing. 
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The educational inovement in the South.—In Chapter VIII (pp. 359- 
390) Prof. Wyckliffe Rose, of the University of Tennessee, has given 
an account of the origin, development, and present work of the con- 
ference for education in the South, using that term to include the 
whole educational movement which has found expression in the South- 
ern Education Board, the General Education Board, and the many sub- 
ordinate agencies cooperating in the work of improving the schools of 
the South. The rapid development of the conference, the constantly 
broadening scope of its activities, and the unexpected forces it has 
called into play during the six years of its existence have surprised 
its originators and have not been fully understood by the public. The 
statement, therefore, of Professor Rose will serve to give a better under- 
standing of the nature, aims, methods, etc., of this new educational 
propaganda. ; 

Originating, in 1898, in the association for more effective work of a 
few devoted men whose primary interest was centered in the educa- 
tional features of missionary work among the colored people, the con- 
ference at its first three sessions (at Capon Springs, W. Va.) attracted 
hardly any attention, even in the South. At its Winston-Salem meet- 
ing, in 1901, however, it entered upon a career of rapid expansion, 
which has continued until it now embraces within the range of its work 
all the interests and agencies which relate to the education of the 
child. It has formed a rallying point for earnest workers who have 
heretofore been isolated from each other. The rapidity of its develop- 
ment has been due to the conditions which it found prevailing in the 
South. The need which was felt of completing the radical readjust- 
ment of the economical and political life of the Southern States, to 
meet the changed order of things brought about by the civil war, gave 
impetus to a movement so directly contributing to that end; for the 
people of the South have come to consider the public free school as the 
principal agency in the work of building up the new régime. Tradi- 
tional prejudices and the spirit of conservatism, still holding to the old 
system of the education of the few, inherited from England, long 
delayed the growth of a preponderant sentiment in favor of a compre- 
hensive and efficient system of public free schools, as did also the 
impoverished condition of the South, which especially induced hesita- 
tion, on the part of the white taxpayers, over taking up the burden of 
educating the colored people. But the new material prosperity, the 
desire of the South to regain its former ascendancy in the councils of 
the nation, the growing sense of the solidarity of national] life that has 
resulted from the development of the United States as a world power, 
have all contributed to create a public opinion in the South in favor of 
universal education. Under such conditions the southern conference 
entered upon its work in 1898. The ready response accorded to its 
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efforts increased the enthusiasm of those engaged in the work; new 
fields of activity were entered upon in succession, and methods of pro- 
cedure suggested. Through the meetings and discussions which it 
initiated, the literature it disseminated, and the judicious financial aid 
given in typical cases, it has come to be one of the chief educational 
forces of the South, organizing, stimulating, directing, and giving 
etfect to the ever-growing sentiment in favor of free public schools for 
the children of all the people. 

At the third meeting of the conference Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of 

New York, a business man, presented the subject of popular education 
to the business men of the South as a purely business proposition. 
That he had voiced the aspirations of the conference aright was indi- 
cated by his election to the presidency, a position he has held ever 
since. 
The fourth year the place of meeting was changed to Winston-Salem, 
N. C., in which State a vigorous and aggressive campaign for popular 
education had been carried on for several years, and a governor (C. B. 
Aycock) had just been elected on a platform of free schools for all and a 
longerterm. A fruitfuladdress at that meeting was made by President 
Charles W. Dabney, of the University of Tennessee, on ‘‘ The public 
school problem in the South.” Popular education became thencefor- 
ward the dominating interest of the conference, and an active campaign 
was organized in its behalf. The ‘* logic of its own development ” had 
brought the conference thus far, and public sentiment was so ripe for 
the movement that itimmediately found numerous agencies for carrying 
on the work waiting to be organizedand directed. The whole machinery 
of the public schools was virtually placed at its disposal. College and 
university men lent their cooperation in the field of elementary educa- 
tion and gave of their time and thought and energy. The public press 
was extensively utilized. Women’s clubs and associations promoted 
the work effectively in various ways. In some States the public school 
was made a political issue, and to-day, Professor Rose remarks, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Louisiana boast their ** educa- 
tional governors,” the influence of whose support can not be overesti- 
mated. Governor Montague, of Virginia, made a journey to Alabama 
to meet the public school officers of that State and discuss with them 
the relation of the child to the State. 

It will be noticed that the conference started out to utilize existing 
educational agencies rather than create new ones, and this has continued 
to be its policy. 

The history of the origin and development of the conference, which 
has been here briefly outlined, is narrated by Professor Rose with many 
instructive and significant details. He then goes on to give an account 
(with numerous extracts from writings and discussions bearing upon 
the subject) of the origin, composition, functions, and work of the two 
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boards which have grown out of the conference: (1) The Southern Edu- 
cation Board, an agitating and ‘‘ preaching” agency, a central propa- 
ganda; and (2) the General Education Board, for administering funds 
contributed for educational purposes and disbursing them so as to 
secure the largest return. In addition to campaign work in the field 
the Southern Education Board conducts a ‘* bureau of investigation 
and information,” located at Knoxville, under the directorship of 
Dr. Charles W. Dabney. It issues a weekly publication in magazine 
form called ‘‘Southern Education,” intended to furnish matter in con- 
venient form for the newspaper and periodical press, as well as for the 
reading public; also a series of bulletins designed to give out the 
results of mature study of educational conditions and problems. 

The conference has no formal organization, no constitution, by-laws, 
dues, treasury, or even a definite membership. ‘This lack of fixity has 
permitted more freedom of action and contributed to the expansion of 
the movement. The meetings are open to all in sympathy with their 
object, and are attended by representatives of those interested or en- 
gaged in educational work from all sections. 

The agitation set on foot by the conference has resulted in a general 
quickening of interest in public schools, which often manifests itself 
in the most unexpected places and in the most unaccountable fashion, 
as Professor Rose illustrates by an example. Those who have been 
caught up in the inspiration of the large assemblies, at Athens, per- 
haps, or Richmond, have returned home to communicate their enthusi- 
asm to their associates in all parts of the South and give direction to 
their work. Educational mass meetings are being held, teachers are 
organizing, schools being consolidated, houses built, rural libraries 
established, and manual training introduced. 

These lines of development indicate the character of the reforms 
which occupy chiefly the attention of the conference. The removal 
of the constitutional limitations upon local taxation, which exist in 
most Southern States, is another and important part of the general 
programme, but this will require time to accomplish. A number of 
consolidated rural schools of agriculture and industry have been estab- 
lished (in Washington County, Ga., Concord, Tenn., and elsewhere) 
us types or models of what is considered the school needed to meet the 
requirements of the agricultural South. These schools are designed 
also to be centers of community life. The practical side of education 
will be made prominent in them, but at the same time the scholastic 
branches will not be neglected. 

There could not be a lack, on the part of those directing the move- 
ment, of a keen appreciation of the fact that one of the fundamental 
conditions of success was a supply of duly qualified teachers. But 
the existing facilities for the professional training of teachers, includ- 
ing normal schools and collegiate departments of education, were 
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altogether inadequate to satisfy the demand for new teachers, to say 
nothing of the better preparation of those already engaged in the 
work. To remedy in some measure this situation of affairs, a great 
summer school for teachers was projected, and eventually held under 
the name of the ‘‘Summer School of the South,” at Knoxville in 1902 
at the University of Tennessee, that institution, at the suggestion of 
President Dabney, having offered its entire plant for the object in view 
free of charge, and the general education board, in cooperation with 
other agencies, having provided the necessary funds. This school 
remained in session six weeks, with a faculty of distinguished instruct- 
ors from all parts of the country and an enrollment of 2,000 students. 
The members of the Southern Education Board, while having no 
official connection with the school, lent their aid in promoting it and 
took part in the proceedings. The result showed that a demand 
existed for such an agency, and the friends of the cause determined to 
continue it in operation indefinitely. Accordingly in 1903 a second 
session was held, at which 91 instructors gave 149 courses to 2,150 
students from 31 States and Territories, Canada, Porto Rico, India, 
and Japan. The programme covered all the phases and grades of edu- 
cational activity, making the school a ‘‘ campaign” in itself. During 
the same summer schools similar in spirit and aims, but not on so 
large a scale, were held at half a dozen different State universities, 
ranging from Virginia to Texas, and at other points. These schools 
had no official connection with the conference or with each other, but 
were so many individual manifestations of the new interest in popular 
education which has been awakened in the South. 

Professor Kose notes, in concluding, some of the more intangible, 
but not less real, results of the conference, especially its effect as a 
liberalizing and unifying force in our national life. 
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1662-84 ......... 2,546, 448 | 1,002,313 | 17,884,558 || 1901-24 ........, 4,397,916 | 1,587,309 | 37, 567,552 
S84 “Sb eee sie es | 2,676, 911 | 1,030,463 | 19, 258, 874 || 1902-8e ........ | 4, 428, 842 | 1,578,682 | 39, 582, 654 
etic) Goeoosear 2,778, 145 | 1,048,659 | 20, 208, 113 —— ——___—_- —— 
IeetsiteW/ Gesocuasoe 2,975,773 | 1,118,556 | 20,821, 969 | POta) ce PMs. ccs. el ee ee 727, 867, 089 
1887-88 .....-... 3,110,606 | 1,140,405 | 21,810, 158 | 
i! | 
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The public schools of West Virginia and other Southern States.—In 
Chapter IX (pp. 391-462) Dr. A. D. Mayo has given a historical 
sketch of the progress of popular education in West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Delaware, covering the period from the close of 
the civil war to the beginning of the present century. In each of these 
States a system of public schools, free to all children of both races, was 
established within a few years after the return of peace. These tenta- 
tive efforts, representing the then existing state of public opinion, 
were of great significance in that they indicated the formal recognition 
by the States in question of the principle of universal education, and 
formed the starting point for further development. But, considered 
as school systems, they were in many respects defective, particularly 
through failure to provide sufficient means of support. Their slow 
elaboration during the closing years of the century, often in the face 
of an adverse public sentiment and hampered by hostile legislation, is 
fully described by Doctor Mayo. He particularly distinguishes the 
services of Doctor Newell in Maryland, Superintendent Ruffner in Vir- 
ginia (whose noble work forms an epoch in the history of his State), and 
other able and devoted school officials and friends of popular education, 
who labored effectively for the upbuilding of the schools. Their 
efforts, together with the lapse of time and improved economic con- 
ditions, have brought about a change in the attitude of the public 
mind, a breaking away from old traditions and habits of thought, and 
paved the way for the new educational movement recorded in the pre- 
ceding chapter of this Report. 

Teachers’ certificates. —This Office has received numerous inquiries 
regarding the different kinds of teachers’ certificates issued in various 
States and the conditions upon which they may severally be obtained. 
Those interested in this class of inquiries will find in Chapter X (pp. 
4638-519) a table relating to teachers’ certificates, compiled by Prof. 
Wilham R. Jackson, formerly State school superintendent of Nebraska, 
and now principal of the normal school of the Nebraska Wesleyan 
University. The table furnishes complete and systematic information 
on several particulars concerning teachers’ certificates, such as the 
names of the different grades of certificates in force in each State, by 
what authority each is issued, where and for how long valid, and the 
requirements as to scholarship and teaching experience necessary to 
secure it. Professor Jackson had, during his term of superintendency, 
felt the need and commenced the compilation of such a table as is here 
given. Several other State superintendents have published tables of 
similar form, but restricted to their own States. It is believed that 
the publication of this general table will prove especially useful to 
county and city superintendents, as well as to State school officers. 

J. L. M. Curry.—In Chapter XI (pp. 521-552) have been collected 
a number of papers designed to illustrate the career and commemorate 
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the services rendered to education in the South by the late Hon. J. L. 
M. Curry, including: (1) Proceedings in his memory of the trustees of 
the Peabody education fund; (2) an eloquent eulogium by President 
Kk. A. Alderman, of Tulane University; (3) an account of the services 
of Doctor Curry in connection with the Peabody education fund, by 
Rey. A. D. Mayo; (4) reprint of an address by Doctor Curry on ‘* Edu- 
cation in the Southern States.” The position of agent of the Peabody 
education fund, which was filled with distinction by Doctor Curry for 
upward of twenty years preceding his death, placed in his charge 
atrust upon the execution of which he placed the broadest interpreta- 
tion. It afforded him opportunities for remolding educational senti- 
ment in the Southern States upon a democratic basis, which he utilized 
to the full extent of their possibilities. He realized that an efficient 
system of free public schools for the children of all races and creeds 
was the primary object of educational statesmanship, and it is largely 
due to his unwearied labors that the new movement in the South in 
favor of universal education, described in Chapter VIII, has made 
such substantial and encouraging progress. It is difficult to make a 
just estimate of the eminent worth of his character, abilities, and 
educational services. ‘To his influence more than to that of any other 
man is due the very considerable State school funds that have stimu- 
lated so powerfully the rural schools throughout the South. (See 
above the statistics of the increase of enrollment, colored and white, 
quoted in my remarks on Chapter VIII.) 

Secondury education.—In Chapter XII (pp. 553-583) Prof. Elmer E. 
Brown, of the University of California, gives an account of the origin 
and present condition of secondary education in the United States. 
The early colonial secondary schools were modeled after the °‘ grammar 
schools” of England. As early as 1647a Massachusetts act provided 
for the appointment of a grammar schoolmaster in every town of 100 
families; before the end of the seventeenth century Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Maryland had also made provision in some sort for a 
general system of grammar schools. Colonial subsidies were granted 
to some of these schools. ‘There were instances of secondary schools 
in other colonies, but no system had been established by law. ‘These 
pioneer schools were designed primarily to prepare boys for college, 
generally with an ultimate view to the ministry, and their course of 
study was almost exclusively classical; even such pupils as were not 
intending to go to college pursued the same classical course. A typ- 
ical grammar school course of the colonial period is given on pages 554 
amd 555. j 

During the eighteenth century forces were at work which resulted 
in broadening the work of the grammar schools, and which eventually 
brought about the establishment of a somewhat different type of 
secondary schools. The influence upon the composition of the cur- 
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riculum of a continually growing body of English literature, the prog- 
ress of science, the increasing commercialism and industrialism of the 
time, in a word, the growing practicality of life, tended to bring about 
the beginning of that development of education upon its ‘‘ modern” 
side which has been more completely effected in recent years. There 
arose a demand for a class of schools that made some provision for 
continuing beyond the elementary grade the education of those not 
desiring an almost exclusively classical course and who were not 
preparing for college, a demand which was met by schools of the 
‘‘academy” type. These schools date from about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and during the early decades of our national 
existence were established in large numbers, becoming in time the 
prevailing type. 

The academies were, in general, Brigate incorporated schools, most 
commonly nonsectarian, either for boys or girls alone or poedcae 
tional, often boarding schools, supported mainly by tuition fees, but 
sometimes having a certain degree of State support and supervision, 
a large proportion of them with a college preparatory as well as a 
modern course. The first regularly incorporated academy seems to 
have been that established at Philadelphia in 1753 through the efforts 
of Benjamin Franklin. Other notable examples were the two Phillips 
academies, one at Andover, Mass., and the other at Exeter, N. H., 
founded in the later years of the Revolutionary war. 

The curriculum of the academies, while varying much in different 
schools, included, besides the college preparatory studies, many subjects 
of study not required for entrance to college, especially in the depart- 
ments of English, modern history and languages, natural science, busi- 
ness, etc. To meet the wants of students who wished to pursue these 
studies further, certain of them were from time to time taken up by 
the colleges into their curriculum in more advanced form, and also 
added by them to their entrance requirements, a step which illustrates 
the reaction of the secondary schools upon the colleges, thus contrast- 
ing with the relations which had existed at the beginning, when the 
old grammar schools received their impress from the colleges. Here 
is obviously the first phase of that interplay of forces, working from 
the colleges downward and from the secondary schools upward, which 
marked the educational history of the nineteenth century, and which, 
having contributed to bring our systems of secondary and superior 
instruction to their present stage of elaboration, is still actively at 
work. 

The course of Phillips Exeter Academy in the year 1818, given on 
pages 561 and 562, illustrates well the character of the instruction 
given in the academies of that day, on both its classical and ‘* modern” 
sides. 
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In the further progress of the movement of popularizing education 
a new type of secondary schools was developed which lay much nearer 
the people, viz, the public high schools. These formed, in fact, the 
upward continuation of the public elementary school system and were 
rticulated with it. Following upon the educational ‘‘ revivaal” 
inaugurated by Horace Mann in the fourth decade of the last century 
in Massachusetts, the public school system had, previous to the civil 
war, become firmly intrenched in most or all of the Northern States. 
The public high schools were its legitimate outgrowth. These schools 
were maintained at the public expense and were under public control, 
and had, at least in the more populous centers, courses the same in 
general character as those of the academies, but were free of charge 
and generally located in the near neighborhood of the main body of 
their pupils. In consequence of these advantages they in some cases 
supplanted the academies or took them over, but they largely occupied 
new ground, gathering ina different class of pupils and leaving the 
academies and other private secondary schools to cater to their own 
clientéle and fulfill their own mission. Their establishment marks 
the third and latest phase in the development of secondary education. 
They have multiplied in all sections of the Union, including the South 
since the war, to the extent of becoming the dominant type of second- 
ary schools; but have been so far from crowding out the private 
schools that the growth of the latter has in recent years been keeping 
about even pace with the increase of population, as shown by the dia- 
gram on page 567. 

Massachusetts led the way in bringing a high school education within 
the reach of every child in the State by enactments requiring towns 
not having high schools to pay the tuition (1891) and transportation 
expenses (1894) of duly prepared pupils who desired to attend the high 
schools of neighboring towns. Measures to the same end have since 
been adopted by several other States, especially those having State 
aided high schools, which are frequently required to give free tuition 
to all qualified pupils who present themselves. On page 568 Professor 
Brown gives a table showing the prineipal tacts regarding State aid 
and control of high schools in a number of States. 

In recent years the relations between the secondary schools and the 
colleges have become a fruitful subject of discussion and experiment. 
Owing to the diversity in the courses of the different secondary schools: 
and in college entrance requirements, the institutions of the two 
grades did not for the most part interlock with each other. Various 
movements have been set on foot with a view toa more complete 
articulation of secondary and superior instruction. Attempts have 
been made on the one hand to standardize the secondary courses, while 
on the other hand groups of associated colleges have adopted uniform 
entrance requirements in the various branches of study, and admit 
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students either without examination on the certificate of accredited 
secondary schools, or as the result of an examination before a joint 
examining board of the colleges. These movements are described in 
some detail by Professor Brown, who also shows that the discussion 
has extended so as to embrace the whole subject of the character, aims, 
and length of elementary, secondary, and superior courses, and cites 
various propositions that have been made for the redistribution of the 
work of the three grades of instruction. 

Education in France.—Chapter XIII (pp. 585-622) presents a sur- 
vey of educational progress in France by means of statistical summa- 
ries bringing the record down to 1902, and a detailed account of the 
work of the various classes of schools which, in the French system, are 
included in the division of primary education. 

On account of recent legislation special interest attaches to the sta- 
tistics showing the distribution of pupils between the public schools 
and the schools of the religious orders. (Tables ILand III, pp. 588-589. ) 
For the latest year reported (1901) the enrollment in primary schools 
was 5,526,800, equivalent to 14.2 per cent of the population. Of this 
enrollment 75 per cent were in public schools and the remaining 25 
per cent in private schools. The great majority of the latter schools, 
and a small proportion of the public schools, were in charge of mem- 
bers of the religious orders, the classification of pupils (Table IID 
showing 72 per cent of the whole enrollment in secular schools and 28 
per cent in the religious schools. 

The suppression of the religious orders by recent measures will 
therefore oblige the Government to make additional school provision 
for nearly a million and a half children of school age. 

The clerical schools that must be closed under the legislation re- 
ferred to employed about 10,000 men teachers belonging to religious 
orders and 33,300 women teachers. There were also about 6,300 nuns 
employed in the public schools. (Tables VI and VII, p. 589.) The 
elimination of the clerical schools will therefore bring a great addi- 
tional expense upon the Government, which is already embarrassed by 
the difficulty of securing an adequate supply of competent teachers for 
the primary schools by reason of the low salaries which the service 
offers. The evils resulting from this condition have been forced upon 
the attention of the legislature, which has already adopted temporary 
measures looking to the pecuniary relief of the teachers (p. 591). 
Further legislation is anticipated, which it is hoped will bring the 
teaching service to a financial level with other branches of the civil 
service. 

It is noticeable in this connection that the public expenditure for 
education (public schools only) decreased from 214,000,000 francs 
($42,800,000) in 1896-7 to 198,000,000 franes ($39,600,000) in 1900. 
The expenditure per capita of population for 1900 was equivalent to 
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$1.02 and the per capita of enrollment to $8.60. (Tables IX and X, 
woul.) | 

The statistics of enrollment in secondary schools for boys (Table XI, 
p. 592) show a gradual decline of attendance upon the public second- 
ary schools from 1887 to 1898, with a corresponding increase in the 
enrollment in the schools under the religious associations. The totals 
for the public schools were 89,902 in 1887; 84,402 in 1898; for the 
clerical schools in 1892, 75,082; in 1898, 91,140. Since 1898 the enroll- 
ment in the public secondary schools has increased, but not to the loss 
of the clerical establishments. The apparent transfer of young men 
of the more influential classes from State schools to clerical was one of 
the provoking causes of the recent legislation against the religious 
orders. Students in these higher institutions are destined for public 
careers and the Government was naturally alarmed at the idea of having 
them under influences that were regarded as hostile to its welfare. It 
was at first thought, however, that extreme measures would not be 
adopted against the ‘‘orders,” as even their opponents recognize the 
value of their educational and charitable work. The law respecting 
the religious associations introduced by Waldeck-Rousseau went no 
further than to require them to apply to the civil power for authori- 
zation. Since the passage of that law events have developed extreme 
bitterness on both sides, and the Government has adopted drastic meas- 
ures which will result in closing all the schools belonging to the orders 
and their dismissal from the country. 

From the statistics of universities (Lable XII, pp. 592, 593) it appears 
that the registration in State universities has increased by about 60 per 
cent since 1887, the total registration for 1901 being 29,931 students. 
The University of Paris greatly outnumbers all others in this respect, 
its total registration being 12,289 students, but it no longer, as in 1887, 
comprises more than half the total registration. Lyon, with 2,458 
students, and Bordeaux, with 2,119, stand next to Paris. Toulouse 
also has a little above 2,000 students; Montpellier, Lille, Rennes, and 
Nancy have each above 1,000 students. 

As regards the distribution by faculties, law leads with 10,152 stu- 
dents; medicine follows with 8,627. The faculties of science with 3,910 
students slightly surpass the faculties of letters with 3,723 students. 

The independent or private universities show a total of 1,488 stu- 
dents. France is also rich in special schools of university grade, such 
as the Collége de France, the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes and 
the Ecole Nationale des Beaux Arts. Statistics of these special schools 
and the higher technical schools are given, page 593. 

The department of primary instruction in France comprises infant 
schools, elementary higher primary schools, manual-training schools, 
and normal schools for training elementary teachers. The scope of 
each of these classes was clearly defined by the law of October 30, 1886, 
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and the programme of studies for each class of schools has been care- 
fully prescribed by official regulations. Thus there is very little 
overlapping of studies from grade to grade and great uniformity in 
primary school work throughout the country. The recent tendency 
has been to relax somewhat the extreme uniformity which formerly 
prevailed, leaving larger liberty to local inspectors and school directors 
as to the application of the programmes in particular places and schools. 
It is still true that the official programmes (especially when accompanied 
with typical time-tables) give a very intimate view of the work of 
all classes of schools in France pertaining to the primary department. 
Peculiar interest therefore attaches to the series of programmes which 
form.a prominent feature of Chapter XIII. The elementary pri- 
mary schools cover the period of obligatory school attendance (i. e., 
ages 7 to 13). It will be seen by comparing their programmes with 
typical programmes for the United States, also presented in the chap- 
ter, that there is quite close agreement between the two countries in 
respect to subjects of study and the extent to which each study is car- 
ried. In the French programmes, however, peculiar stress is placed 
upon instruction in morals, the complete programme of which subject 
will be found in the chapter. In addition to the formal instruction in 
morals (la morale) during specified periods, it is expected that the sub- 
ject will be diffused, as it were, throughout the entire instruction of 
the school. 

On the intellectual side the subject specially emphasized is the native 
language and literature. The importance of making this branch the 
core of the whole instruction was urged by the school council of Paris 
in 1899, when the revision of the official programmes was under dis- 
cussion, and the influence of this council naturally prevailed in this 
matter. All critics of the French schools recognize the peculiar 
efficiency with which this part of the programme is carried out. 

Although great stress is placed on the importance of manual training 
by French educators, it is evident from the programmes presented 
that this branch has its development chiefly in city schools, where it 
takes the form of sewing for girls and wood and metal work for boys. 
By reference to the programme of a small country school with a single 
master (pp. 599, 600), it will be seen that the so-called manual training 
is reduced in that school, practically, to drawing and theoretical instruc- 
tion in the elements of agriculture. The same programme illustrates 
the method of consolidating the work of the two higher divisions of the 
primary school where circumstances do not permit the normal division 
into three sections. 

To the American reader the most significant lesson brought out by 
the programmes is that of the distinction between the higher primary 
schools of France and the high schools of the United States. From 
the former the classics are entirely excluded, and in the smaller towns 
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and villages the higher primary schools offer little more than a con- 
tinuation of the simple branches of the elementary grade. In Paris 
and other large cities, as Lyon and Lille, the higher primary school 
is generally a highly organized school, offering elaborate courses of 
instruction in science and modern languages, with peculiar emphasis 
on the practical application of these branches. 

Great complications have arisen in the effort of the administration 
to provide high school instruction which should meet the demand of 
parents for the practical training of their children and at the same 
time raise the general level of popular intelligence. The history of 
the struggle between these two purposes is incidentally brought out 
in the chapter here considered. <A solution—or at least a temporary 
solution—of the problem has been found by the creation of a new class 
of industrial high schools, viz, schools of commerce and of industry, 
whose general character is defined in the chapter, and their programmes 
brought into comparison with those of the higher primary schools. 
Both classes of schools, the higher primary and the schools of com- 
merce and industry, are supported by the combined efforts of the State 
and the communes. Asa rule, in cities outside of Paris, these schools 
have boarding departments managed sometimes by the municipality 
under a salaried ‘‘économe,” but more frequently by the director of 
the schools. The pupils are drawn not only from the town but from 
the neighboring region. About half the primary schools for boys 
and two-thirds of those for girls are of this character, and thus, as 
explained by Mr. Morant® in an interesting report on this subject, 
France is provided with a ‘‘ widespread system of municipal boarding 
schools with the staff supplied at the expense of the State.” The 
higher primary schools of France as now organized resemble the mod- 
ern departments of our own high schools, while the schools of com- 
merce and of industry may be likened to our industrial high schools. 
In addition to the schools named, the State maintains four national 
schools (écoles nationales professionnelles) intended as models for the 
complete education of the industrial classes. These schools embody 
in fact the conception of specialized training for the people which was 
entertained by the leaders of the French Revolution, and which the 
present Republic has endeavored to realize in practical form. The 
four schools referred to combine in one establishment an infant school, 
a primary school, and a technical high school. As explained by 
Mr. Buisson, they ‘‘are not in any sense special technical schools, more 
or less complete schools of engineering (écoles d’arts et métiers); 
they are associations of schools comprising an infant and a primary 
elementary school, and at each stage technical instruction which, com- 
mencing from the earliest age, when it is of little importance, continues 
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up to the very end of the course, when it becomes of the first moment. 
When he has arrived at this final stage the apprentice, who now only 
needs the practice of his trade to become a workman, leaves the 
national school and goes either into a workshop or into a technical 
school, in the proper sense of the term. Hence these establishments 
provide a general preparation for artisan and industrial hfe.” 

The distinction between the technical department of these schools, 
which the pupil enters at 14 to 16 years of age, and the schools already 
described is clearly brought out by the weekly programmes presented 
on page 648. These four State schools and the schools of commerce 
and industry form, with the numerous trade schools, schools of 
agriculture, and the higher technical schools for which France is 
justly celebrated, a complete system of special training adapted to 
every form of industrial demand. 

It will readily be seen that peculiar prominence has been given to 
the idea of industrial training for the French: masses in contrast with 
the classical education previded for the élite of the nation, but as 
opportunities for the advancement of the people and their political 
power increase the evil effects of an extreme social cleavage in educa- 
tion become more and more apparent. The Government has recently 
endeavored to break down these class distinctions by correlating the- 
higher primary schools to the classical colleges. ‘The new programme 
for the latter (lycées and communal colleges) includes a scientitic 
course without Latin and Greek. ‘The relation of this course to that 
ot the higher primary schools will be seen by comparing the secondary 
programme (pp. 619-621) with the programmes already considered. 
This is the last of a series of efforts looking to the unification of the 
whole scheme of public education in France. 

Chapter XIV (pp. 623-677) contains a number of reports on educa- 
tional subjects and institutions received by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor from United States consuls abroad and kindly 
furnished to this Office by that Department. These reports become 
increasingly interesting from year to year. The most comprehensive 
of these reports come from Germany, a country which continues to 
develop new ideas in education and new institutions to embody them. 
We find there, for instance, a Hebrew school of agriculture, a school 
to prepare farmers for the colonies, general and special schools for 
local industries, trade schools and secondary technical schools, recently, 
also, ‘* practical medical schools” to supplement the theoretical medical 
courses of universities. These new schools are evidently on the plan 
of the London hospital medical schools—St. Bartholomew’s, Guy’s, and 
others—which have long been noted. An article on ‘‘ Education and 
the elimination of crime” from a German magazine gives some con- 
vincing proofs that education is the best means for the prevention of 
crime. Great Britain, for instance, in 1850, had only 11 school chil- 
dren to every 1,000 inhabitants, and 122 criminals to every 100,000, 
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while in 1887 the number of school children was 125 to every 1,000, 
but only 388 criminals to every 100,000. The number of youthful 
criminals fell during that period from 45.8 to 21.5 to the 100,000. 
Also worthy of consideration is an account of the prison population 
in Japan, where the number of prisoners shows on the whole a tend- 
ency to decrease, which may be owing to the marked increase. in 
school attendance in that Empire, though the consul reporting the facts 
attributes the apparent diminution of crime to other agencies. The 
report on industrial education in Europe shows that considerable prog- 
ress has been made in this particular. There is, however, gne feature 
of special education in Germany which deserves notice. Nowhere in 
Germany have the utilitarians encroached upon the elementary school 
(age of pupils, 6-14). Special education, be it commercial, agricultural, 
industrial, technical, or trade education, is reserved for pupils who 
have passed through the elementary school; that is, for children from 
14+ to 18 vears of age. 

The German Empire being a union of 26 States, and school affairs 
being administered by the governments of the separate States, as is 
the case in this country, it has always been difficult to obtain informa- 
tion on the subject of expenditures for the German schools as a whole. 
Recently the imperial statistical office in Berlin has undertaken the 
work of collecting the school statistics of the entire Empire. The first 
results of this work are given in aconsular report from Frankfort. It 
appears that the number of pupils attending the German public elemen- 
tary schools was 8,829,812 in 1901, and that the total cost of their main- 
tenance was 412,886,000 marks, or about $100,000,000. This sum 
does not include expenditures for high schools, nor for kindergartens, 
nor for any special (evening or day) schools devoted to commercial, 
industrial, technical, agricultural, or other special instruction. 

Commercial education occupies a large space in the consular reports. 
In Germany, at least, this form of education is comparatively new, 
since most of the commercial schools of that country do not date back 
further than 1885. The announcement is made from Munich that 
young women have gained, at last, admission to the university on equal 
terms with young men. Medical supervision of schools in Berlin and 
Paris is the subject of a report from Frankfort which shows the slight 
difference in method of the two systems. The chapter closes with a 
report on Russian schools made by our consul in Vladivostok, Siberia. 
It reveals a condition of public education which explains the high per- 
centage of illiteracy in Russia. 

Chapter XV (pp. 669-687) contains a list of foreign higher seats of 
learning revised up to the summer of 1908. The list is somewhat 
longer than that in the preceding report, from the addition of theo- 
logical, law, and other professional schools, colleges, and independent 
faculties of Europe. ‘These higher seats of learning are grouped 
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according to date of founding, number of students, alphabetically, and 
by countries. his last lst shows a great array of institutions for 
general culture and special studies in Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy. In order to facilitate correspondence 
with foreign seats of learning the names of the acting heads—rectors, 
chancellors, or directors—will be given in future. In attendance at 
universities and technological and professional schools of all kinds, 
Germany outranks all other countries, having one student in such 
institutions for every 800 inhabitants. The only noticeable decrease 
is found in the number of American students in Germany, while the 
number of other foreign students steadily increases. 

Chapter XVI (pp. 689-719) contains a concise historical account of 
the kindergarten in the United States by Miss Laura Fisher, director 
of the public kindergartens of Boston. After quoting early expressions 
from Hon. Henry Barnard and others introducing this institution to 
American notice, the author enters upon the history of kindergartens 
in this country, first naturally describing the private institutions and 
mentioning names that have become famous in the cause of infant train- 
ing, such as Miss Peabody, Mrs. Kriege, Mrs. Boelte, John Kraus, 
and others. Shethen turns her attention to the charity kindergartens, 
and again a large number of well-remembered and revered names meet 
the eye of the reader. Here we see mentioned Mrs. 8. H. Hill, Mrs. 
Pauline A. Shaw, Miss L. B. Pingree, and many others. Then the 
author enlarges upon the subject of public kindergartens. The work 
of Miss Susan E. Blow in St. Louis here occupies the chief place of 
honor, for it was due to her labors that the kindergarten came to be 
introduced into the public schools. Perhaps in nothing is the public 
kindergarten so potent as in its influence upon primary school methods, 
just as was confidently expected when public kindergartens were first 
introduced in St. Louis. Four timely questions relating to manage- 
ment and organization receive attention. In a subsequent section of 
the chapter, the author discusses kindergarten principles and practices 
and advocates an enlargement of the sphere of activity of kindergarten 
pupils. The kindergarten normal schools come in for a discussion, 
their courses of study are quoted, and an outlook into the future of the 
kindergarten closes the chapter. The statistics are grouped well, and 
reveal a healthy growth all over the country. 

Physical training.—In Chapter XVII (pp. 721-757) Dr. E. M. 
Hartwell, late director of physical training in the public schools of 
Boston, gives a general view of the subject of physical training, 
including the physiological principles on which it is based, its aims, 
the different typical systems, and the distinctive features that charac- 
terize this form of training in the United States, as well as its pre- 
vailing tendencies. 

The human body is a machine capable of transforming the potential 
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energy of food stuffs, derived from the blood, into active energy, 
manifested as mechanical work. Of its great variety of component 
mechanisms the most important are the nervous and muscular tissues. 
Nearly all the rest of the body is oceupied (1) in preparing the raw 
food and bringing it to be built up into these tissues, and (2) in receiving 
and preparing for ejection the waste matters. On the harmoniously 
balanced working of these two processes the health of the organism 
largely depends. To promote this well-ordered working and turn the 
net income of the body to the fullest and best account, so that it will 
not be spent in confused or excessive muscular movements, the neuro- 
muscular mechanism should form proper habits of action. The devel- 
opment of such habits is accomplished through the practice of regulated 
neuro-muscular exercises. Such exercises, properly combined and 
adapted to the sex, age, health, and mental capacity of different indi- 
viduals, are designated collectively by the term ‘‘ physical training.” 

Doctor Hartwell specifies the beneficial effects, either direct or indi- 
rect, of neuro-muscular exercise upon the different mechanisms of the 
body in turn—upon the structural parts of the muscles, in producing a 
normal degree of size and working power, brought about by improved 
nutrition; upon the neural parts, by developing advantageous habits 
in respect to the origination and transmission of stimuli. The effect 
upon the processes of digestion, assimilation, and excretion is impor- 
tant, though indirect, being produced by changes in the volume, 
distribution, and quality of the general blood stream. In fact, the 
nutrition and growth of all the tissues are promoted by muscular 
exercise. ‘*The normal growth and development of the motor areas 
of the brain depend in large measure on the normal exercise of the 
muscles whose movements are represented by them.” This develop- 
ment of the neural mechanisms 1s to be regarded as the most important 
of the special effects of ‘‘ muscular” exercise. . 

Following Mercier, Doctor Hartwell classifies bodily movements into 
central (movements of the trunk), peripheral (of the fingers, mouth, 
eyes, etc.), and intermediate; and cites a corresponding classification 
of the nervous mechanisms which represent these movements (low, 
higher, and highest level centers), adopted by some writers. Low- 
level, fundamental nerve centers are developed early, being practically 
complete at birth, while high-level accessory centers are the latest 
formed and the most highly specialized, and are less stable. As the 
nervous system is the most important object of education, the principle 
is laid down that all education, whether mental or physical, should 
conform to the laws that determine its growth and development. 
Hence provision should be made first of all and continuously for the 
exercise and training of the fundamental and central neuro-muscular 
mechanisms, and care taken not to prematurely subject undeveloped 
accessory centers to strenuous discipline. ‘The movements of the cen- 
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tral groups of muscles have, moreover, great influence in determining 
the quality and volume of the blood stream. ‘The most typical of cen- 
tral movements, that of breathing, is amenable to discipline; a teacher 
can prevent a pupil from forming the habit of stuttering by showing 
him how to acquire proper control over his breathing movements. 

To illustrate the beneficial effects of a regulated course of physical 
training in developing the mental faculties, two examples are given. 
One case is that of an idiot boy 8 years old, who was subjected to a 
course of training according to the theories and under the direction 
of the late Dr. E. Seguin. At the beginning the boy had no command 
of his hand; could not put it or his fingers in any prescribed attitude. 
After two years’ training his bodily movements had been brought 
under control and his intelligence awakened to the extent that he was 
able to enter a school for ordinary children and do fairly well at his 
lessons. 

Another instance is that of an experimental class in physical culture 
at the Elmira (New York) State Reformatory, composed of dullards 
who were making almost no progress inschool work. The object was 
to ascertain if physical culture, as comprised in frequent baths, mas- 
sage, and daily calisthenics, would not stimulate mental power. Mus- 
cular development was not aimed at. The experiment continued five 
months, with such satisfactory results that the State thereupon added 
to the reformatory plant a suitable gymnasium and bath house. 

Doctor Hartwell divides the period of bodily immaturity, covering the 
first twenty-four years of life, into three equal periods of eight years 
each. The conditions which characterize each of these periods are 
duly set forth by him, as well as the peculiar type of physical train- 
ing called for in each case. 

Considering physical training in its most general aspect, and includ- 
ing in the term martial and athletic sports as well as gymnastic exer- 
cises, the number of representative systems may be reduced to five: 
(1) the Grecian, (2) the medieval or knightly, (3) the British, (4) the 
German, and (5) the Swedish. Each of these systems has certain 
broad distinguishing features, though in some respects they overtap 
each other. British sports probably stand next to Grecian in point 
of age; they have undergone but slight modification at the hands of 
educational reformers, and are mainly athletic, being almost devoid of 
pedagogical aims or methods. On the other hand, German training 
is singularly lacking in the athletical element. The Swedish training 
is of the strictly gymnastic type. German and Swedish gymnastics 
have been developed largely of set purpose, whereas British sports 
are a spontaneous expression cf the national spirit. 

The founding of the Dessau ‘philanthropinein'i in 1774 marks the first 
step in the development “of German gymnastics, though it was not 
until the early yeart-of*the next century that the system was more 
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fully elaborated by Jahn, the father of German ‘‘turning.” German 
school gymnastics (Schulturnen) owe their distinctive peculiarities to 
Adolf Spiess, who worked out a system involving the simultaneous 
performance by a class or squad of prescribed exercises at the word of 
command. This form of physical training, more or less modified, grad- 
ually made its way into the course of school instruction in different 
parts of Germany; at present three hours a week are devoted to it 
in the Prussian higher schools for boys and two hours in the schools 
for girls and in the elementary schools. A general statement as to its 
methods, spirit, and intent is given on pages 741-742. It should be 
noted that this training in Germany is not regarded as a substitute 
for recess or free play, but forms an organic part of the course of 
instruction. 

Peter Henry Ling is regarded as the originator of Swedish school 
gymnastics. Though this branch did not become highly organized or 
generally adopted in the school course until some years after his death, 
it has developed along lines marked out by him. He anticipated the 
class exercises of Spiess, laid great stress on positions as distin- 
guished from movements, and was the first to devise free movements 
(i. e., without apparatus) as preparatory exercises. Healso paid great 
attention to physiological considerations, and especially required move- 
ments to be made so as to promote free and deep breathing. ‘* Pro- 
gression” and the coordination of exercises with each other are 
distinguishing features of the Swedish system. 

In emphasizing the point that in the Swedish and German systems 
all movements are performed at the word of command, Doctor Hart- 
well takes occasion to protest against the teaching of gymnastics through 
memorized and musical drills, a practice, he says, still somewhat com- 
mon in England and the United States. 

The rise of physical training jn the United States has been marked 
by alternating periods of enthusiasm and neglect. The Round Hill 
School at Northampton, Mass., was the first to connect gymnastics 
with a purely literary training (in 1825), though previously its claims 
in some form had been advocated by a number of persons interested 
in education, including Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin Rush, Noah 
Webster, and Thomas Jefferson. Other enthusiastic and short-lived 
experiments, chiefly on lines suggested by foreign experience, fol- 
lowed. The well-known names of Doctor Follen and Doctor Lieber 
are prominent in this connection. Harvard started the first college 
gymnasium in 1826. Yet the matter soon lapsed into neglect. Pre- 
vious to the civil war, apparently, no very considerable development 
took place. Mention should be made, however, of the transitory but 
widespread movement:between 1829. and 1835 ‘‘to provide college and 
seminary students-with facilities for gaining, health, amusement, and 
money by meas of agricultural and mechanical labor.” 
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The period from 1860 to 1880 was marked by a renewal of interest 
in gymnastics, particularly in colleges and preparatory schools; also, 
by the beginning of the extraordinary development of athletic sports 
and games which is a distinguishing feature of school and college life 
at the present day. The gymnastic crusade preached by Dio Lewis, 
in Boston, in 1860, had a far-reaching influence. Amherst College in 
the same year established a department of physical education under 
Dr. Edward Hitchcock, who introduced a system of periodical phys- 
ical measurements of students. In 1880 the Hemenway Gymnasium of 
Harvard University was opened, under Doctor Sargent, the inventor 
of the system of ‘‘ developing gymnastics,” which bears his name; 
since then millions of dollars have been spent upon new gymnasia 
modeled more or less closely upon the Hemenway, and using in the 
main the Sargent system, which is described more particularly on page 
752. Swedish pedagogical gymnastics have been adopted by certain 
colleges for women, but by few for men. With all the interest dis- 
played in building gymnasia and collecting appliances, however, too 
little attention has been paid to developing the science and art of 
physical training, and too much prominence allowed to athletic ideals, 
methods, and aims. 

The subject of school gymnastics is taken up on page 754, where a 
brief account of the systems adopted and the progress made is given. 

Manual, industrial, and technical education forms the subject of 
Chapter XIX (pp. 1019-1046), by Prof. Calvin M. Woodward, director 
of the manual training school and dean of the school of engineering 
and architecture of the Washington University, St. Louis. 

By ‘‘manual training” is understood ‘‘the systematic study of the 
theory and use of common tools, the nature of common materials, ele- 
mentary and typical processes of construction, and the execution and 
reading of working drawings.” The mere performance of hand work 
upon materials in the school does not constitute manual training. Sys- 
tem and continuity are essential. The manipulations of the kinder- 
garten, busy work in the primary grades, the science laboratory, and 
the commercial workshop are beyond the pale of manual training. The 
real aim of manual training is not to construct certain objects, which 
are only the incidental means, but to develop mastery and power as 
the result of the effort made. In cooperation with mental training it 
strengthens and disciplines all the faculties; the ‘‘ whole boy” is put to 
school. 

Manual training, using the term in its pedagogical sense, is of recent 
origin. Certain forms of it were employed in Russia in 1868. An 
exhibit made by the Imperial School of Moscow at the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876 seems to have been chiefly instru- 
mental in drawing attention to it in this country. The St. Louis 
Manual Training High School, opened in 1880, was the first of its kind 
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and attracted much attention here and abroad. Others followed in 
Baltimore (1883), Chicago (1884), Toledo (1884), Philadelphia (1885), 
and elsewhere. This progress was not made without some opposition. 
Professor Woodward cites some of the predictions that were made as to 
the evil effect upon the school and the pupils of this new form of train- 
ing; allof which, he says, have apparently turned out to be false. Hos- 
tile criticism has practically ceased, and there are now manual training 
high schools to be found in nearly every large city, while hundreds 
of secondary schools have introduced manual training in some form as 
an optional study. The European plan of making it a pure ‘‘extra,” 
to be taken after hours, has found little favor in the United States. 

After manual training had become recognized as a valuable feature 
in high school work attention was directed to introducing it into the 
grammar schools in an elementary form. Many experiments have 
been tried, the results of which tend to show that for children in the 
stage of development reached in the grammar school period the exer- 
cises should be simple, involving few elements, and capable of analysis 
into steps which the child can appreciate. This very important advice, 
if carefully considered, would modify and improve most of the manual 
work in the grammar schools. Especially the pupil should learn when 
and how to use each particular tool. 

The class method of instruction should be used. The teacher makes 
in the first place to the pupils a statement of principles and theories, 
and gives a practical illustration; one-fourth of the laboratory period 
is sufficient for this. The pupils then repair to their separate places 
and reduce to practice what is to them as yet theory. The teacher 
should never begin work for the pupils to finish, nor finish what they 
have begun. The doing, not the finished product, is the main thing. 
Herein lies one of the chief points of distinction between the manual 
training laboratory and the commercial workshop. 

More or less industrial work has been introduced into schools of 
different grades under the guise of manual training. Such occupations 
have much of educational value, but are liable to become ends in them- 
selves rather than the means of development and growth. Industrial 
training has no well-defined limits; it ranges over all the ground 
between manual training proper on the one hand, and purely trade 
instruction by apprenticeship in commercial shops on the other. 
While it should be kept in mind that manual labor is not manual train- 
ing, still the employment of strictly pedagogical methods in teaching 
a trade or industry is of value both from a practical as well as from 
an educational standpoint. Professor Woodward cites from Supt. 
Thomas M. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., an interesting experiment 
in the direction of trade teaching along pedagogical lines and in con- 
nection with the public schools. 

Coeducation.—Chapter XX (pp. 1047-1078) treats of coeducation 
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in the schools and colleges of the United States, bringing the account 
of this policy to date, and also tracing its development under the 
democratic influences that have shaped the entire system of public 
education in this country. 

In the elementary grades of our public schools with very few 
exceptions boys and girls are always taught in the same classes; the 
association at this stage is not indeed peculiar to our own country, 
but obtains to some extent in all Protestant countries. [t is the con- 
tinuance of the policy in secondary and higher institutions that marks 
it as distinctive of education in the United States. This upper exten- 
sion of the policy has come about naturally through the growth of 
public or state supported, as contrasted with private schools. 
Statistics show that of pupils in the elementary grades 94 per cent 
(15,375,000 in a total of 16,479,000) and of pupils in secondary 
schools 77 per cent (566,000 in a total of 734,000) are enrolled in 
public schools. Of the elementary pupils specified 96 per cent are in 
mixed classes and of the secondary pupils 95 per cent. The general 
favor with which coeducation is regarded in this country appears also 
from the fact that of pupils enrolled in private schools nearly one 
half (about 45 per cent) are in coeducational schools. As to higher 
institutions—colleges and universities—the statistics show that 62.5 
per cent of all undergraduate students are in coeducational institu- 
tions. The proportion would doubtless be considerably higher if 
State universities and land-grant colleges were alone considered. 

- The West has afforded the field for the fullest development of public 
systems of education, and throughout this section women have been 
freely admitted to all provision by which the State seeks to foster 
intelligence and high ideals. Hence the history of education in this 
section, which is briefly reviewed in the chapter before us, indicates 
very clearly the significance of coeducation as a public policy. 

This history begins with the reservation of lands under the ordinance 
of 1787 for the support of both common schools and higher institu- 
tions. The policy thus initiated has been since extended by Congres- 
sional appropriations of much greater value, notably those made under 
the land-grant act of 1862 and the supplementary acts of 1887 and 
1890, and this national bounty has been followed by extensive grants 
from State legislatures. The far-reaching effects of this bounty, 
through the impulse given to collective action in respect to education 
in the pioneer era of western life and the relation established between 
local interests and the broader conception of State and national life, 
are shown in the historical review of these measures. ‘The interplay 
of Federal and State policies in the complex whole of our national life 
is strikingly illustrated in the foundation of State universities charac- 
teristic of the West. These institutions are the crown of the public 
schoul system, and coeducation seems to have been adopted. by them 
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as naturally and through the same influences as in the elementary 
schools. It isa noteworthy fact indeed that this is the policy in every 
college and university in the North Central and Western divisions of 
our country that has had the benefit of national land grants. The 
West is thus distinguished by the unity of higher and elementary 
education through their common origin in the public bounty. Private 
agencies have shared in the work, but have never gained ascendency as 
they did in the East; consequently the schools and colleges of the West 
have a more homogeneous character than in the East; they are more 
easily brought within a common system and in their progress, as is 
shown by the review of their history, have responded more readily to 
democratic ideals than the older, more complex, and more conservative 
institutions of the Eastern States. 

But above these sectional tendencies are the influences of a common 
national life making constantly for unified sentiment and action. So 
closely interwoven are the States that measures passed by the legisla- 
ture of one State are often adopted almost simultaneously by other 
State legislatures, and thus spread rapidly throughout the country. 
As observed in the chapter, ‘‘this is so true in respect to education, 
that although there is no national system of education in the United 
States, the expression is current among us and carries to all minds a 
very definite idea.” Under this interplay of influences the West early 
assimilated the ideals of liberal education which dominated the East; 
in like manner the West has imparted to the Kast liberalizing influences 
that have modified traditional practices. This is particularly noticeable 
in respect to the higher education of women. To the demand that 
women should have full provision for intellectual culture and disci- 
pline, the West responded by opening to them the colleges and univer- 
sities previously limited to men; the Kast by the endowment of special 
colleges for women. Up to 1870 the indications were that coeducation 
would be the policy of the West and separate education that of the 
East. The opening of Boston University in 1869 with coeducation as 
a distinctive feature and the admission of women to Cornell in 1872 
changed the outlook in the section east of the Alleghanies and the 
progress of the policy since that date has been almost as marked in 
this division as in the West, where it was inaugurated. The history 
of Cornell shows plainly the influence of Oberlin and Michigan in 
determining its action in this important matter. 

An added impulse was given to the movement for coeducation 
in colleges by the passage of the land-grant act of 1862 and the 
general recognition of woman’s claim to participate in this bounty. 
Among other influences noted in the chapter as conducing to the same 
end are the industrial changes that characterized the period, 1830 to 
1870, and the growing demand for women’s services in the public 
schools of the country. In the West the opening of colleges and uni- 
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versities to women went on without much comment or agitation, but 
conservative sentiment in the East was somewhat excited over the 
question as is indicated by its public discussion in the press and on the 
platform and by numerous publications, pro and con, which are referred 
to in the chapter under review. Doctor Clarke’s Sex and Education, 
published in 1873, was the first important contribution to the dis- 
cussion from the medical standpoint. His objections to coeducation 
have lost force by reason of the special adjustments to individual con- 
ditions which have become a marked feature of school and college life 
since his book was published. These adjustments, while equally benc- 
ficial to both sexes, are largely the outcome of the presence of women 
both as students and teachers. The discussion which Doctor Clarke’s 
work excited led also to the first systematic endeavor to collect statis- 
tics showing the effect of higher education upon the health of women 
students; it drew forth also important testimony as to the results of 
coeducation from college presidents, principals of high schools, and 
public school superintendents of wide experience in the matter. The 
literature thus accumulated between 1870 and 1875 foreshadowed all 
subsequent discussions of the subject. 

The policy of coeducation, as already stated, was well established in 
this country by 1870). Since that date its history up to a very recent 
period has been one of uninterrupted progress. This progress is 
impressively shown by the detailed statistics presented in Chapter XX 
pertaining (1) to high schools; (2) to colleges and universities. 

The 6,292 high schools reported to the Bureau of Education in 1902, 
enrolled 550,611 pupils (296,914 boys, 323,697 girls), and of this num- 
ber 95 per cent, or a total of 523,344 pupils (215,944 boys, 307,400 
girls), were in coeducational schools. 

By reference to statistics, page 1001, it will be seen that the few 
instances of separate high schools for boys and girls are found for the 
most part in cities situated on the eastern border of the country and 
that even here they form exceptions to the general practice in their 
own States. 

The statistics show, further, that the public high schools prepare the 
great majority of pupils who enter higher institutions. In 1902 the 
public high schools reported 58,691 students preparing for college 
(30,704 boys, 27,987 girls), against 25,574 in private high schools and 
academies, or a proportion of 24 to 1. Considering the graduating 
classes alone, the numbers were, respectively, 21,018 and 5,141, or a 
proportion of 4 to 1, indicating that the public high schools retain a 
larger proportion of this class of students to the end of the course 
than the private schools. 

The increase of scholastic relations has greatly increased the influence 
of the high schools upon the universities, and undoubtedly explains in 
part the rapid spread of coeducation in the higher institutions. Indeed, 
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as stated in the chapter, both on account of the phenomenal insrease 
in the number of high schools, the expansion of their curriculums, and 
their public support, it is safe to assume that a policy adopted by an 
overwhelming majority of these schools can not be excluded from the 
higher institutions, which are so largely recruited from them. 

The tables relative to colleges and universities (pp. 1064-1066) show 
at a glance the rapid increase in the number of coeducational institu- 
tions and the number of women studentsinthem. In 1873 the number 
of coeducational colleges reporting to the Bureau of Education was 97 
and the number of women students enrolled in their collegiate depart- 
ments was 1,923; in 1902 the number of coeducational colleges had 
increased to 830 and the number of women students to 21,151. Atthe 
earlier date the coeducational colleges formed 30.5 per cent of the total 
number of colleges open to men only or to men and women; in 1902, 
71 per cent. The ratio of women students to the total number of 
undergraduates was 7.7 per cent in 1873; in 1902 it was 24.7 per cent. 
Statistics given on page 1066 show that this increase in the proportion 
of women students was accompanied by an absolute increase in the 
number of men students in the colleges admitting both sexes. 

Among many interesting facts brought out by the detailed statistics 
is that of the increase in the number of coeducational colleges in the 
North Atlantic division of the country from 13 in 1878 to 37 in 1902, 
and the increase in the number of women students in the same from 
242 in 1873 to 2,629 in 1902. 

Itis significantalso that the coeducational institutions include many cf 
the largest and most richly endowed universities of the country. Of 
18 universities in the country which report each more than 900 under- 
graduate students, 12 are coeducational; and of 45 institutions having 
each over $2,000,000 productive funds, 7 are included in the same list. 

It is noticeable further that while there were few additions to the 
number of coeducational colleges and universities in the decade 1890-- 
1900, there was during that period a marvelous expansion in the State 
universities of the West which, as already observed, admit both men 
and women (see p. 1066). 

Chapter XX shows also the bearing of statistics on several questions 
that have recently excited much discussion. For example, it appears 
that the increase in the number of men in the undergraduate depart- 
ments of colleges and universities during the period 1893-1902 was 
much greater in the coeducational institutions than in those for men 
only, the ratios of increase being, respectively, 38.6 per cent and 22 per 
cent (see p. 1066). From this showing there would seem to be little 
ground for the opinion sometimes expressed that men students are 
generally opposed to the presence of women in the college classes. 

It is also frequently asserted that a segregation of students by sex 
is taking place in coeducational institutions through the students’ 
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choice of studies. It is true that in the case of the few institutions 
which give the scholastic classification of their students there is found 
to be an excess of women students in certain courses of study and of 
men students in others; but it is equally evident that the choice is 
determined not by sex, but by the practical consideration of careers 
that may be followed after graduation. This view is emphasized also 
by the fact that of the two most largely attended special courses of 
study organized in universities, pedagogy shows 67 per cent of women, 
against 33 per cent of men students, and commercial courses 49 per 
cent of women, against 51 per cent of men. On the whole, it does not 
appear from the data presented that the separation of men and women 
students through their respective choice of studies is so decided as to 
greatly affect the organization of the typical college courses or to be 
a disturbing influence even in the arrangement of special courses. 
There are, moreover, indications that the tendency to early specializa- 
tion in the college course is giving way to the demand for a more 
unified course of general education while, at the same time, the careers 
open to educated women are increasing; these two movements must 
tend to equalize the proportion of men and women in the culture 
studies as distinguished from those of immediate utility. 

The admission of women to the same professional schools as men 
rests upon different grounds from their admission to general courses 
of study, and the opposition to this action has not only been much 
more extreme, but at times there has been a manifest disposition to 
hinder the opening of separate professional schools for women. For 
this reason, as stated in the chapter, *‘ professional training for women, 
whether offered in separate schools or in the same schools with men, 
is an index of the growth of liberal sentiments in our country rather 
than, like coeducation in colleges, the outcome of democratic im- 
pulses.” All orders of professional training are now open to women, 
and the number availing themselves of the provision increases. They 
form, however, only a very small percentage of the whole body of 
professional students; in medicine, for example, which was the first 
profession to which women aspired, and which leads all others in the 
number of women students, they form only 33 per cent of the total 
student body (see p. 1072). 

The policy of coeducation derives, also, new force from its steady 
advance in Kurope as the old feudal forms of society pass away. 
From statistics given in Chapter XX it appears that there are at 
present 86 universities in Europe to which women are freely admitted, 
and 26 universities in which they are admitted by special permission 
to certain lectures and, in some cases also, to examinations. 

The Catholie parochial schools of the United States.—In Chapter 
X XI, pp. 1079-1101, Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, rector of St. John’s 
Pro-Cathedral, Altoona, Pa., treats of the development of the system 
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of Catholic parochial schools in this country, their character, methods, 
and aims. These schools, like all schools under private control, are 
maintained by voluntary contributions without any aid from public 
funds, at an estimated annual cost of from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. 
A private educational system that has reached the proportions indicated 
by an expenditure of thismagnitude may be expected to havedeveloped, 
to a greater or less extent, methods in school administration, instruc- 
tion, and management peculiar to itself, a study of which should afford 
useful suggestions, and perhaps contribute toward the solution of 
questions now engaging the attention of school officials and teachers. 

The writer gives the reasons for his conviction that the Catholic 
school system is a permanent feature of American education: its suc- 
cess, in the face of many obstacles, and in competition with the gener- 
ously supported public schools, he rightly attributes largely to the 
devotion and self-sacrifice of the thousands of men and women, for 
the most part members of the teaching orders of the church, who hare 
consecrated their lives to the service in which they are engaged. 
‘*The parochial school teacher devotes his whole life to teaching,” 
and thereby stands in a different relation to his work from one who 
takes up teaching as a temporary makeshift. The child’s future wel- 
fare is stated to be the first and great consideration of the Catholic 
teacher; moreover, increasing care is taken, as is the case with the 
public schools, that no teacher is employed who is not duly qualified 
as regards scholarship and professional attainments. In most dioceses 
there are teachers’ examining boards, and in all the novitiates of the 
religious teaching communities normal schools exist, though many of 
these do not as yet havea model or practice school connected with them. 

A great advance is noted in the matter of parochial school buildings 
and material equipment. Where formerly a plain and modest struc- 
ture or the basement of a church served for a schoolhouse in the 
large towns and cities, a substantial, perhaps imposing, school edifice 
is now frequently to be met with. The Catholic school authorities 
fully appreciate the importance of healthful and attractive buildings, 
Mr. Sheedy says, with approved hygienic and sanitary arrangements. 

The management of the school rests ultimately with the rector of 
the parish. He is aided by a committee of competent laymen, who 
visit the schools at least once a week and supervise the instruction; 
once a month, usually, they meet in conference with the rector. The 
larger schools, of 300 pupils and over, have generally a supervising 
principal. Specimens of weekly and monthly reports are given, and 
of school regulations; alse the daily programme of exercises of a 
typical school of eight grades (pp. 1092-1094). The course of study 
of the third and eighth grades is given in detail, showing the topics 
covered in the different branches (pp. 1094-1095). Special attention 
is given to United States history, anda spirit of patriotism is inculcated. 
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Some of the dioceses have a diocesan superintendent, a priest well 
versed in educational matters and set apart by the bishop especially for 
this work. He is relieved of other duties and devotes his whole time 
to supervision of the schools. He makes regular visits, holds exami- 
nations, and makes an annual report. In the opinion of Mr. Sheedy, 
this official has been a powerful factor in the recent great progress 
made by the parochial schools. According to the most available sources 
of information these schools now enroll 967,518 pupils; to this num- 
ber should be added 14,127 in boys’ secondary schools, 20,874 in girly’ 
secondary schools, and 4,010 receiving higher education, making a 
total of 1,006,529. 

A computation is made showing that the proportion of the Cathoiic 
population enrolied in the Catholic schools and colleges of the differ- 
ent grades ranges from one-third to one-half the proportion of the 
total population enrolled in the schools or colleges of corresponding 
grades in the country at large. The Catholic schools have not as yet, in 
the opinion of Mr. Sheedy, succeeded in gathering in their full quota of 
pupils. To what extent this is due to Catholic children attending pub- 
lic or other non-Catholic schools, and to what extent to their not attend- 
ing any school at all, can not be ascertained. It is the aim of the 
Catholic authorities to strengthen their high schools for boys and take 
other steps to institute a ‘‘thoroughly coordinated system of Catholic 
schools, embracing parochial school, high school, college, and univer- 
sity, with an enrollment including practically the whole of the Catholic 
school population.” 

Education in Alaska.—Chapter XLV (pp. 2365-2384) reports the 
condition and number of reindeer in Alaska for the year ending 1903. 
The following Table 1 shows the increase from 1892, the first year that 
a regular herd of reindeer was established in Alaska, down to 1904.4 
There were nine successful importations of deer from Siberia, bring- 
ing an aggregate of 1,280 in all. It will be seen that (in October) in 
1892 the number surviving from the first importation was 148, and in 
1904 the number reported in all the herds was 8,189. 

The matter of the introduction of reindeer had been brought to my 
attention in the fall of 1890 by Doctor Jackson on his return from his 
annual visit to Alasxa. He reported that year an increased mortality 
among the natives due to starvation. The white hunters had driven 
away the game or destroyed it, especially the caribou and the walrus. 
The white fishermen had taken with nets the salmon from the rivers. 
The food of the population was diminishing from year to year, and it 
threatened with extinction the tribes of Eskimos and Indians, who 
numbered some 40,000 in the whole Territory of Alaska. Doctor 
Jackson mentioned that Captain Healy believed that reindeer ought to 


a At the time this report goes to press 1 have received the figures for the year 1904 as well as for the 
year 1908. 
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be imported from Siberia and introduced among the Alaska natives. 
I followed up the subject and ascertained what was then new to me, 
the fact that the natives of eastern Siberia kept large droves of rein- 
deer, which furnished subsistence to those people even to a greater 
extent than was the case in Lapland. Captain Healy’s idea struck me 
favorably. I saw in it the possibility of elevating the natives of 
Alaska from the status of hunters and fishermen to the status of herds- 
men. The entire country of Alaska, excepting the river valleys and 
the southern coast region, bore in large quantities the kind of moss 
that furnishes the best food for the reindeer. I accordingly placed in 
the estimates for the year 1891 a request for an appropriation on the 
part of Congress of a sum for the purchase of reindeer. The appro- 
priation, however, was not granted by Congress for that year. As I 
grew more interested in the plan it occurred to me that it would be 
possible to obtain money from benevolent persons who were in the 
habit of making donations for the Alaska cause from year to year, and 
1 urged on Doctor Jackson to appeal to the friends of missionary edu- 
cation for a preliminary .um, so that we could begin the experiment at 
once. The call was generously met, and the sum of $2,146 was contrib- 
uted for the purchase of reindeer.“ 


a Doctor Jackson made an appeal in the Mail and Express, of New York City; the Boston Trans- 
eript; the Philadelphia Ledger; the Chicago Inter Ocean; and the Washington Evening Star, as well 
as ina number of leading religious newspapers of the several denominations, for contributions to 
this object. The response was prompt and generous, and $2,146 were received. The list of contribu- 
tors was as follows: 


1891. : 
Mealvalomeviss Ee Se Benson sehiladelplia esses cce esse see cece ences meee accent $200. 00 
AONaual Is I BaeONi al, I Pawoniaiekeneretsy, IN. Il oeeees See eseen oes ee een es eon eee Sosa sono dsanoboocsos 200. 00 
A) ILO RINES GLO Wao OSLO Mii: eases erent area oe eye ge cia ver etets ve eye) oyosete sero cys eee eve are tes cera eae re eee ee 30200 
Nanya Gardmery NG Wie ViOU Kgs oe myscvs ere ie eprae ot Aeveepe eres ee er esueie ees aye eee nes Serre 10. 50 
SarvheB eRe ynoldsy Namestonen Ne Yossi cae crsiere ae ere cra areicre erat creseieve cee ere alee ste errere ere rte 10. 00 
Nitsa Hees. © tists Ox DULY APN LASS ia sepsciee wie cepts crtee eoceee ee Weg ners ny cee areca ee saya rere ne eee ... 10.00 
McA andes Hy. Koster, Portsmouth, Neo. 2. hc. fe doe tee ne oe eee 10. 00 
June 10. Boston Transcript, from various persons .....-.------------ eee eee eee eee eee eee 289. 00 
eG ED tS ODOT Vill Ou N GRIN sane Serre creme as eh Rae aI otc ena sa on che oe a ST 10. 00 
See VaRV SKN Ox ING Wa ViOtk aie. cine yess 5 sos ye ee clelee Ae ere ia oe re ee ree pares 10. 00 
MirseNe eWalliamson Bruns wiGKe Need) oo... 5 ote seis sais c.s,s1cleeiac cs seer meee eee 10. 00 
HEB l40%banvale-street; Baltimore adie. : cceccec ce cee ccna fe eee ae eee 1.00 
HelcnsBe ren chee BeloitsewaSieescrie cvs w= = cores ars avera alee oasis cretayarn oa encores cre re eee 10. 00 
Marvy Ellen:Smith? Bhiladelphiay Rai n2s202 22.2 eens sae ceice sce ee we cia eee eee eee eee 10. 00 
Judge E.R, Hoar, Concord, Massii222. cee cece cccceewiwenese cece Gece seen eee eee 10. 00 
C. He Barstow, Crowe Agen Gye MON test acne acie es ns ccc es sarcieslelorev nie wiepseverer eaters tet ete 15. 00 
NS bee Di per Boston: Dra viserip tae. eracsct ae ssc else ts were necyen iets craters ie ceeeteve eee eee 1.00 
Ao He Abliliy ny (Cn GS Gas Mal Ss tore 2-2, satetstesere cose scare ere cies ssw clarere aielstete eee = iarey eae epee nent eyete eee eens 1.00 
Reba WetmwriohtwAshevailles Ni © soci ctacena ccs secre are eveienain 910s oe Sere ie etsy yrs ee 10. 00 
M. A. Haven and Annie W. Davis, Portsmouth, N. H...............------2------- eens 10. 00 
Mary Hemenway Boston Nass: .cc00 cocee Scie cece cece cue ete ce eee were cece eee eee 100. 00 
PIVIT@RNT Sv lAriy OBER SS ace carettea ses ec etare Ce eo eee. care Sos See tre eee re ae Page Sere es 500. 00 
NTS Se Wall ba cumin EM Ai Ware acs Saree ce A scare Baweepaets ahce 2 ie ese creer a ayer ecco 50. 00 
Five children in one family, one reindeer each..........-.. 00 ee ee ee eee eee eee 50. 00 
IMRAN CN ease acc cvc kn oddunte nt eeeaats ase map emcee ane eee sees, 22000 
INA arse sores scree ie one ajaie a1d:c gcaveia- esse eeyere nin ays orate wraps ale ee ites ee Oe cle eee ey ree ee 50. 00 
Theyouns ladies of Rye Seminary, Rye, NoY 22225-3202 bese e eee eee eee eee 50. 00 
Mia V sles PATS OMS: 2x cwicvee-cie cei iereiciase dy eleumiciers Se eters tie sical avoreiaic « aualeine aerverayere nets (ey ee tenele ere petetees 20. 00 
eek. S.C. Ee Reformed’ Church, Mount Vernom..5.:.--.----- eee eee 13. 65 


iver ludies of Bast Orange, Nid ..ccggucccscursysouss eevee seve ees ss aes cee cee mma 
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Captain Healy, of the revenue cutter ear, who, through the 
courtesy of the Treasury Department, had for many years taken 
Doctor Jackson out on his annual trip to Alaska, in the summer of 


1891 


passed through Bering Straits and visited the northern coast of 


Siberia for 400 miles, more or less, making landings at various places 


1891. 

ob} TOURS: IUD, LG BES a, TEES LNB WS ee Ue re car a heh $10. 00 
MINE TO-GL GIVI sr° 9 au teT one (Gals V1 CLO Viren eeprom ae en oe Ske Oe) eRe ee ee oe 20. 00 
Minster Oran Grec.. ci -s= Re SSE oa aie (sie vee Sys Be stoic natc aval = cede ie elec <i eee 10. 00 
VMorseeh) iwvataG wR Ge Ge Gaserrnse err ete cree eae eee nei ne et eiemies ec ce cis cie sissies eee ete 10. 00 
VErge Mae CODDizee. nec cesccer Beet Ce Re a ao sa ER 10. 00 
TBy, NYE CORDS AAV) eee aan ee Ge aa GOO OO cc co eee geet ert are Ine reel eee eerie Pierre a Oe aire 10. GO 
JOIEAD IS EIN eye) dele eerie cree eo se.6.oc.acce ee aoe ae eee a eee ee ee 10. 00 
Reveals OU De ayaa see sea eee sees eee: See ie ee OSTA a ESE 10. 00 
Tey DA Cay MDE WB ENS ee te sete tere ire eye ea eee xcs Ochs eS aa eee eee es 10. 00 
(COS, JEL, VWGUIEE Ree eromte cece Se osetia SGSeb.ce cee Sei 6 See eee Rr he eee o 10. 00 
Femi MUO USTAT 2 sors c sone ee mere eerie ae ence eons ano Ue eect Cake 10. 00 
WUT, eps Lay ESF, ARs way ersealeys Wiad alfa Vela eae eres ie erences eee eee nee ne EM ae RE os By 20. 00 
MTS MODEL al wIS TO: Wal ear aeterecnorn sexta ere te cesar etetenet a re alae aus ie osieicie crete were cytes Bie 3 ate 10. 00 
WADE Hid) SUPE eee moran e roe one ro St Osea ata oals COG t BeCe OE eres ote eure so ao ener ete 10. 00 
Og, Jb Ghalts Ot Ween eG ree ree eee a aie eee Te eect NN Ee ha B52 a 10. 00 
RetHlehem*ChapeleMisslontS ChOoles teen ce seen ee ieee toeieis stele. ca c= = oe esereraeye cla 10. 00 
WHE DEK ae Ne I Op. W0 Ss Olen een eee are eS eee eee eoS o 65 oacs Gd fan cee ee eae ee eee 10. 00 
MTS SMNIP MTOR ANT GTi sre eere crete cicieic cores x ieee re co 21) Cee ecierae. lere entice See's cue ies Qaeee 10. 00 
1S G2 Calta sh ees ee ree eee ee eS SS poocs so chugs one oeEee sere aeseeee 10. 00 
Gand family, Mast Oramew, No dieccc ccs ce =o eee 2 ERR PRE SAR Pyne S 10. 00 
PR VATICSANIGW OOM es ccc cee fcc ece eee Se se Sears See ae oe eT wes, ee tws ese voce tere ceveyeboncucte 5.00 
Bemmooun Mi MAG ccc eh es oe5 sc de. tes eestor deme Sdod20900c000EE eee Eee mee eee are 5. 00 
Frederick W. Stoneback ..............<.-...--sc0e5 ER ooo pose cde awes 5.00 
Newbie Harles ee f22 ete seta seeps ne eee are SSS CIS CE oe wic ss SB aac e cee ene 5. 00 
BV ie OTM PSO De ae esters reves stele) aia eietosais ace ore wrsiece) = iscsi eleven eee ce eee eters or ean ee eel eeiseaie meee 5. 00 
Wo ME, SDE) 6 aie orca cece tn ie eee eI Rien airy aia eA ane emer eer AN SO circ ae 5. 00 
TE CORED TRG LA WAUSO Oo eerceincc eee oe ern ee Secu Sr ater oo moane Arete Haercuraes 5. 00 
Cohen US Ge NU ea oY ge a gee ear he ee ere Ay tare oes a art, SCE EE ON IE A 5. 00 
VV Frm ok) ULL eC Veeeperaperade erecete eye a orstetarny ata cisaie Siclala ease ore iuenn meonere erase c0e tea tore Sean foo uP eee aro Aarne 5. 00 
Mec d OES ON A eal 0 age a a a OOP Os Aree are arial cs nee aS ye eee Ret 8 ae 5. 00 
FEST WM estetal TTL S Seerseeye erase Rene ees, See cance estar) See ays, See car re RN rp a oe es SO a 2. 00 
PVA ean TMT AS CLIN Src etee tates ee ouseo gece slay ate occ y cava sn Yo) hci cr nc renee: or re ee ee ea 1.20 
AN, U0), BEN MOEC RRS Beer rtele ct ere an See Beare ets Sere eee ie) canes Be Oe ere Cae emer e 1.00 
ANSCOWEITGY Ale S40 Oe ese ee here See el eae he ro eam ye Ree AE eee a 1.00 
N\VerAPe I COTIN Sees ccs: scenes Beene ao ener CC Bach One ce cee OH ae acer Eee aeeae 5. 00 
Vy, TEE, LEONG GU ace cer cate ene pg cee NE eee arte mM USNS SE Gt le oe Sunn aR Dee er RR 5. 00 
ey dhe; 18 WER aw NSTI tes aire eek oe a eee ere a te eee eet eerie is Sy ate nee a ear ee NES 5. 00 
EOC GLO Sos caer Meee ee oe ne Sea cae bce erree reise aa a oe ee 5.00 
‘IAAT Tegra TB GAN) oot Sete eR de ee mI Pee IR Pols 5, 00 
HE ila VV sem!) LUISA YL CL Speers ore eee eco Pere ars eae woe, eee ale POEMS eras aves svcy Vara s veg) tet ee 5. 05 
1eyeiniay Wrenravhaker (Ge) OW) cease soooaeeccees ooeseoe Sain Aa a ee eee RSE ar eRe meso S 10. 00 
alcsitar imme tna ere ree INC) ro wre ame eee soc ea die aon mre Rye ee luk eee oy eee 10. 60 
AION At asemesn cae sec ce Se Seem eee Moen eae oon oe ee ne 2 ieee ok ad Oe A 10. 00 
GUGt Les lio tSISOCLELY, sere eee Sys oo8 ee ee Bene pete een ey vere Ute aye) terete g oe ee ee 5. 00 
DA TVGSES ENS Bra aly ao Od RAC g Wry vt ce oh wks ae gee ge etre noe Ser ct aioe ae mete aera 5. 00 
VOY coi cis eae tae ce Eee yA BE Rec a ete 5. 00 
rb be mi Ce rime RA Corer ee tatar tetstctansy Wave teycte ote. shee ve a ae eee rs oe poets cra es ee 10. 00 
VTi Slee CE Latta 0) Taps Sek Seaton etc ve sierc ce Roe eros ed oe dys ORE he NERS 600s ihe er 10. 60 
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currently reported, first, that the reindeer could not be purchased 
from the natives, and, secondly, that if purchased they could not sur- 
vive a sea voyage, and the first 16 reindeer purchased in 1891 were in 
the way of an experiment to ascertain the truth of these rumors. 
The reindeer were purchased by barter, and were furned loose on one 
of the Aleutian islands, having survived the trip in good condition. 
There was no attempt made to herd and keep in our possession the 
16 deer thus purchased, but the following year the remaining portion 
of the sum ($2,146) contributed for the purchase of deer was used to 
complete the purchase of a herd of 171 deer, which were secured in 
the summer of 1892 and placed at Teller Station, near Cape Prince of 
Wales, under regular herdsmen obtained from Siberia, and a number 
of native apprentices were placed with this herd in order that their 
instruction as herders and teamsters might begin. The steady increase 
of the deer from year to year for thirteen years (shown in Table 1) 
proves the final success of the experiment. 


TABLE 1.—ZJncrease from 1892 to 1904. 


Imported | at} Imported : 
Year. from fo ae Year. : from jour 

Siberia. ; Siberia. : 
ae Ps eee ne pac eee emt 171 143; | LS00 Rees eee ee eee | 29 2,692 
1 eS os cere sere ns ee 124 323 Ill N90, ee re ere res weer | 200 3, 464 
SOT eee eras nec esaeciecrs. ae 120 4 OOM) OOD eee eye ahaa ears eric 30 4,795 
Te eG Sse ae eee aes Seen Pe 123 FAGAN OOS) Sere croc resect ee eee leer mess 3 6, 282 
SOG Reece co emer a em a cee ees DM OOOUN 19040 cr ccc crete steers crepes ote etter eey ees 8,189 
ES Oita ecto eee cao ss ces Seer ere ey vere ree, ae 1,182 | ——" 
TMS hate eerste acer Ne emer esis 161 1, 733 | MOL one ene eee | 15.280 GE 2 eee 
8 9 Oe ear oso ee 322 2,394 | | 


Table 2 shows the increase by fawns surviving at the close of each 
year. The fawns are born in the spring and naturally there is some 
mortality, but Table 2 shows how great the success has been in increas- 
ing the herd. The number brought over from the previous year, 
added to the number of fawns surviving, makes up the total of the 
herd for the year, and it will be seen that the twelve years of increase 
give 10,267 as the number of fawns that have been born in Alaska 
from the original importations and their descendants. For eight or 
nine years the importations were small from Siberia, and the increase 
by fawns seemed slow enough, but from year to year (as is shown in 
the second column of Table 2) the quota has become more numerous, 
and in 1901 the number of fawns born in the spring and surviving 
numbered more than 1,000. The subsequent years the surviving fawns 
numbered 1,654 in 1902, 1,877 in 1908, and 2,284 in 1904. The smallest 
per cent of increase for any year was 32 per cent, and the largest 
per cent of increase was 56. It is perfectly safe to predict from the 
inspection of the annual per cent of increase the doubling of the herd 
every three years. At this rate in 1907 there should be upward of 
16,000 in the herd; by 1910, 32,000, and by 1916 the number should 
exceed 100,000 deer. 
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The capacity of the immense Territory of Alaska, containing upward 
of 600,000 square miles, of which more than three-fourths are moss- 
bearing pastures, has been estimated as equal to the support of ten 
millions of reindeer, comparing the size of the moss-bearing pastures 
of Alaska with those of Finland and Lapland. : 


TABLE 2.—Jncrease of fawns, 1893 to 1904. 


Per cent 


arene Fawns | of in- 

Year. a surviy- | crease of 
revious : 

P eae ing, herds by 

é ; fawns. 
LS OS Ae eo Payette Sie Seles ee, Selects Caree, oe Sites eratang/Sogeavens etaceds 143 & DD 
He IIR Src aes oo ec Mneeaiowean cha | 323 145 44 
FD os oc-0.0 sib eich ir ane eR Gs eR 492 276 56 
THOSE nc ex sesso ba ace ch GFE SSE SP RP Ste CRE 743 807 49 
BS Sere eee ee ote aoe erate oie rare i= mee micie a areeleyeie <ieug auaysrar ate a 1, 000 466 46 
Fs ee eo oc eee ee as oes aes nd 1, 132 | 625 55 
DUCTS seco cr ey ea epee cacE aS ar aR gE Steg Re 1, 733 638 37 
11 () a Re ee ee eye ev ereee ene a ete eters = Scene aunts Se 2, 894 | 756 32 
TUYUDL os ooo  @ oo. os eee ou ete SR res eet pe | 2, 692 1,110 41 
TO oye cr ever Eva kG REE a Coa 3, 464 1, 654 48 
TIGL sex co ey eh Gea Sch Ges 1S ERO Sect CE REN ce SSP 4,795 1, 877 40 
TU abe 5 0b ec bog cio Sc 2 eRe ere eee ie ene 6, 282 2, 284 36 
MRO CAMILA WAIN Gas UNTV lav slit) Creeper eens We ener, sy Oe mere Ce rN weaver oe crea lees eee LO F26 7a ree ee 
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The apprentice contract, by which the natives enter upon the work 
as assistants of the herders, obliges those herders and natives to whom 
deer have been granted in payment of wages, or managers at the school 
stations who have obtained the loans of small herds for a stated period 
of time, to use only male reindeer for the requirements of food and 
to preserve in the herd all of the female reindeer. 

Table 3 shows the loss to the herd from year to year either by 
butchering, or death by accident or disease. 


TABLE 3.—Number of reindeer sold, butchered, or died, 1892 to 1904. 


1G)... Pea coce eae See ena ae 299 
IS... Bete 900 eae Meee cerec ke oo Syl ioe 487 
Hl) OO oo oe aid OU be 00 | Ua» Sec Gell Sheed me 588 
505)... 5 TEM Re Tyee, 2 ee eee 353 
106... chee er TOO 61003) eee tee tet EOD 
i... re CSA L004 memmeyh eee Gore. eee 377 
18 2 185 


Table 4 shows the sex of the old deer in the herds and also of the 
fawns born in 1904. This table gives the needed evidence that the 
female deer ure more numerous than the male deer and that there is a 
large stock of male deer remaining in each herd. A certain number of 
the male deer are trained to harness, and each apprentice is required to 
learn the art of using the reindeer in harness, as well as the art of herd- 
ing. There are 10 stations named in Table 4, and it is seen that 3 of 
the stations have each an aggregate of more than 1,000 deer, and that 
8 other stations have very nearly 1,000. 


«Two hundred and forty-six of these deer were killed in the relief expedition to the whalers at 
Point Barrow. 
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TABLE 4.—Showing sex of reindeer in herds, 1904. 
= 


| Adults. Fawns, 1904. 

Station > ee fi i ic 
= i | station. 

Male. Female.) Total. | Male. {| Female. } Total. 
ISU fas a ees eee ene - a ere ene aor aataacoat Loodeocood 598 
OULZE DIC Ree i ey ee ce 482 112 120 232 714 
Wit sper iets cient ace oe 402 717 1,119 | 198 171 369 1, 488 
(@nwi lee neakes esses So oeae 60 87 | I/F eeerney ee teel certs ees. SN 65 212 
STRING rages opie meeteed tet en ee | 225 469 694 | 192 187 379 1,073 
GOlOina 22s ess eee oe es ees | 257 382 6395 | cceecce ee alles. eee 285 924 
NUMA OGL seco ca coca | 297 403 700 | 145 139 284 | 984 
TEES AO ha teea te een renee ee Seen AL 249 | 388 637 | 157 140 297 984 
NTN T Om eet ye erc ane Pec allie ek oe, De etsy ees 150 jowee oes =e ee ieee 66 216 
Beth Clee cet Sag ieee 2 2k 280 459 739 | 2, 155 | 307 1, 046 
a) See ts eee — ee ee 
ROLE Seen ty ao Cader 1,770 2, 905 5, 307 | 956 912 2, 284 | 8,189 


In order systematically and judiciously to distribute the reindeer 
among the Alaskan natives and prepare them for ownership, promis- 
ing young men are selected by the local school-teachers and encouraged 
to become apprentices for a period of five years in learning the care 
and management of the reindeer. 

The young men so selected are fed and clothed for the five years at 
the expense either of the Government or of some local society engaged 
in the education and civilization of the Eskimo, to which a herd of 
reindeer has been loaned. They are also placed in training under 
Lapp or Finn teachers, provided by the Government, who are skilled 
in all branches of reindeer management. 

If, after two years, the apprentice shows a desire to continue his 
training, and an aptitude for the same, as an encouragement during 
the third year he is loaned 2 female deer which, with their annual 
increase by fawns, he may call his own. This is also repeated at the 
close of the fourth and fifth year of the apprenticeship, when his herd 
should have increased to 14. 

If at the close of the five years’ apprenticeship the young man has 
been faithful and developed skill in the management of the reindeer, 
he is further loaned a sufficient number of deer which, added to the 6 
loaned him during his apprenticeship and the offspring of the same, 
will altogether make a herd of 50. With the loan of these 50 deer the 
young Eskimo makes a start at self-support. 

In order, however, to form and strengthen in him the reindeer 
habit, he remains for twenty years under the careful supervision of 
the reindeer superintendent in his locality. During these twenty 
years, for the support of his family, he is allowed, upon the written 
permission of the superintendent, to sell his surplus males. If dur- 
ing the twenty years he should become dissipated or neglect his herd, 
it is forfeited to the United States. 

At the end of the twenty years’ probation, if he has done well, the 
50 reindeer loaned him and all their increase are to become his private 
property. 

These Eskimo herders in turn are required to take and themselves 
train other apprentices, and in time a large number of the natives will 
have a comfortable support from the reindeer. 
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Table 5 gives a list of the reindeer stations and the number of Gov- 
ernment deer loaned and the date when due or when returned. 


TABLE 5.— Reindeer louned. 


Station. hae When loaned. When due. 
Wales (Cougregational).......-.-.....-....- 118 | August, 1894.......--. Gilt. 
Golofnin Bay (Swedish Lutheran).......... 50 | January 16,1896 ..... | Returned. 
pRamaae cHplscOpalll)eesemeeeceae sae ses DOR Reever DO Re eons ce ced Do. 
NWS PKGICTING TSE Il tree cere oie occ ceo wie <reie ae MOOR Pu yall Sere wee eet July 30, 1907. 
Barrow (Presbyterian) .........-....---2+-+- 100 | September, 1898...... | Returned. 
Gambell, St. Lawrence Island (Presbyterian) HOM eye LOOO@ eee ees - June 30, 1905. 
Teller (Norwegian Lutheran).........-.-... 100 | September 1,1900..... August 31, 1905. 
Nulato (Roman Catholic) .........--....-..- 100 | March, 1901..-...-.--- March, 1906. 
Ren nel! ONO ARN) Boccodoanccooscansuasneups 88 | February 26,1901 ..... | February, 1°06. 
INANE eters Sia) (SE Ht Ree eee ener ee A OPI y = VOU re cee eens ee | | June 30, 1906. 
Chimcnell (igor wehon)) oeopeceesoacoooseeescoceEe 88 | February 26,1901 ..... February, 1906. 
ReTaAMmS Delnmeserreccicrai ce cue chee ene cee ae OOS Pei ly lOO le eee so aes June, 1906. 
Kotzebue (Friends)...............-.cceceeee 95 | September 2,1901..... September 30, 1906. 
PAVE GU SMINMIUIMN Bete nye yates sera eee a OOF UU yaeh OO Ure ar ct. cies June 30, 1906. 
Unalaklik (Swedish Lutheran).........-.... LOOM Uy Ie S03 Sees cee: | June 30, 1908. 
(Cle. O, Has 265. ecceeeeoe es eee Reee scree 100 | July 1,1901 ........... June 30, 1906. 


Table 6 shows the number belonging to the Government. In the 
first column is the number loaned (in the possession of parties), but due 
to the Government upon the expiration of the terms for which they 
have severally been loaned: The second column shows the number of 
deer in the herds and under the direct control of the Government. 
There are 2,321 owned by the Government, and 3,564 owned by the 
educational societies and apprentices and herders who are teachers. 


TABLE 6.—Deer belonging to the Government. 


Number | 
Number] under aM Ojale 


s Station, loaned. | direct 
control. 

JOFFE RON toca cic CHEN ae ee PIER Sn ne | 95 95 
ERO UZ Cd WiC meee rare eo net renee oo 8 ee SS cla evn sae wa eels aye G4: Wns eee ae 194 
VV Si S epee ree tearm ton fe ie oe ts Me MT IRENE 2 ici lays oo cya fe verchonastigie cieicin coe ee oven leew coe male 160 160 
(GTN Cll Peeper cers ernie meas te erieyn ek eye is. ues, sce, suave relat nce as Cine | LOM) Scenes cte 70 
SLENDER. 2 2.6) 22102 ROE ee A ee en ee renee en ner | 100 408 508 
GRECO BOTT aos 6 cies AEE Ee ee Oe 100 21 121 
TOUS USE EET Ee os steele ee NE eS ee ne nd gt eg 100 412 512 
TBO 8s coca ec cic Seek ARES Re rr 100 63 163 
INU EEO enn RE ere he ers Stee cre eree rac ee raaye el se sista oie aysvstcrsidcha SER ee Se srenwieee LOOM 82 See 100 
BES © Cll Pee eye = ove crave Socae eoreveucievevelcreeve Sie eae see Sinise c SNe mnie Buea eS 1638 22; 210 
(CES COWEN 5. 15 a it Re a a itor erecta | 188 

APC 6 Si ages ese eee ee me ee Hig), 116i) 2,821 


Table 7 shows in the third column the number owned by the appren- 
tices and herders. 
TABLE 7.—Ouwnership of reindeer. 


Appren- | 
Station. a Station. | tices and | Total. 

* herders. | 
LEEUSRIY . 22 5 aot Uae age ree eet ens ee en oe 95 DAS) 119 243 
SVM ate Oslint mpeeneperereereesta a vtec eee cl voor run Om ioe. i cele ae clete veins SM eee ites 220 220 
HELO P Geren rcty a vecc iets. 6 sucess cam 2 fac yee Spe eee EN ER epee ora | “Riemer IA. 135 135 
JROTC OWE 25.46 caper bce r te See eee ie ec oie e aes nnUne feel 194 144 a& 376 714 
\WRUIEE co coagebbad co onbs.c oe tee nee ae tetera tana ene rer ere | 160 939 389 1, 488 
Gavia Cleaner ervey ete rl eo Oe ee vg Src eeu ee 70 84 58 212 
TENS Oi as ioe Prien 508 214 351 1,073 
CRO GIN ON LN ie ee See Ane 55, Soe ae ee. Se eee ener ee 121 370 433 924 
[Winter] ail ee eee eee ccc ee MMe ee BL OU S seer. es 472 984 
EO llietereerta eo 15, eee mempenraeiy to Soe et. Si MMe 8 eee 163 126 645 934 
UN til et meperarersre es eres hier rn me renrnee et, 1 cy Mar te widcocoe wide 100 IBIS ||Leaenesae 4 216 
LESS, oc on. ciseeatncraci em OCIA SEIS 5c es Sart Re eee ae 398 282 366 1, 046 
Total... COS C0 a eee eee Ars. ere a eee er 2e32 I 2, 304 3,564 | 8, 189 


a Eleven of these are sled deer owned by white miners. 
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On pages 2369-2371 the tables show, station by station, the names of 
the apprentices and the number of deer which they have acquired in 
accordance with the rules above given. The summary on page 2371 
shows that there are 68 Eskimos owning in the aggregate 2,841 deer, 
but there are 61 apprentices that have not yet acquired the ownership of 
deer under therules. The apprentice must show by his persistence and 
good judgment, continued for years, that he can be intrusted with deer. 

The first teachers for the Eskimo apprentices were natives of 
Siberia, but as they were very little advanced in civilization above the 
Eskimos it was considered advisable to send to Norway for skilled 
Lapland herders for the reindeer. ‘There being no public fund avail- 
able to meet the expense of sending an agent to Norway to select and 
secure these herders, recourse was again had by the general agent of 
education, Doctor Jackson, to the private benefaction of friends of the 
enterprise, and $1,000 were secured. 


How can the natives of Alaska be made valuable helpers and assist- 


ants in the development of the country by white men now there 
engaged in mining, and in doing so provide.a good support for them- 
selves and families? 

Any successful method of accomplishing such desirable results must 
keep clearly in view the aim to prepare the natives to become a help 
to the immigrants who come from the States for the purpose of con- 
ducting mining operations. ‘There are two things which the native 
may be taught to do which will enable him to help the immigrant: 
First, he may be taught how to create a supply of cheap food and 
clothing suitable to the arctic climate; second, he may be taught how to 
supply a cheap transportation by means of reindeer. It is known that 
in the river valleys certain garden vegetables may be produced in large 
quantities, even up to the Arctic Circle and for 50 miles beyond it. 

The experience of the past twelve years has proved that he can also 
become skillfu! in raising reindeer for food. With the gradual dis- 
appearance of the caribou and moose in sections of Alaska, and the 
difficulty and expense of bringing beef and mutton from the States to 
the inland mining camps, it is of great importance that the Eskimo be 
trained to raise reindeer with which to supply the immigrant miner 
with fresh meat. 

The Eskimo has always been skillful in driving dogs, and now, 
under instruction, he is proving equally skillful in driving reindeer, 
and upon various occasions, when the opportunity has offered, has 
invariably demonstrated his ability to successfully transport with rein- 
deer mails, freight, and passengers between mining camps. 

aThe contridutors to this fund were Mrs. William Thaw, of Pittsburg, $350; Mrs. Elliott F. Shep- 
ard, New York, $250; Miss Mary L. Kennedy, New York, $200; Mr. John Nicholas Brown, Providence, 


R. I., $100; Mr. H. O. Houghton, Boston, $50, and Mrs. Helen Sinclair Robinson, of the Hawaiian 
Islands, $50; making in all, $1,000. 
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When the native has thus become useful to the white man by sup- 
plying the markets with fish and fresh meat, and when he has become 
herdsman and teamster with reindeer, he has not only assisted the 
white man in solving the problem of turning to the use of civilization 
the vast territory of Alaska, but he has also solved his own problem. 
If useful to the white man as a self-respecting and industrious citizen, 
he has become a permanent stay and prop to civilization, and his future 
is provided for. | 

The reindeer will prove equally important to the white man who may 
seek a home or engage in business in subarctic Alaska. 

In the development of the rich mineral resources of that region the 
miner will find the reindeer and the Eskimo herder and teamster the 
connecting link between himself and the resources of nature—for his 
comfort and for his profit. 

The ordinary white man is unwilling to undergo the drudgery of 
herding in that rigorous climate, and unwilling to work for the small 
compensation that is paid for such services. He can do better. His 
directive ability can be more profitably employed as merchant and 
manager of transportation, in employing and directing the trained 
Eskimo herders and teamsters. 

With the increase of domestic reindeer in Alaska it will become 
possible for white men to own large herds, but the men that will do 
the herding and teaming will always be Eskimos, Laplanders, and 
Finlanders. 

Thus the Eskimo, trained as herder or teamster, will prove valuable 
to the white man, and the white man in turn, as director and employer, 
will be valuable to the native. 

As the reindeer is the only draft animal in arctic regions that is able 
to secure its own food while on a journey, the question of cheapness 
and speed will bring it into universal use. 

They will carry passengers, mails, and freight between the mining 
camps and the trunk railways that will yet penetrate Alaska. 

Now, the object of the reindeer enterprise is to convert the nomadic 
tribes of fishers and hunters in northwestern and central Alaska into 
raisers of reindeer; to change their occupation from the precarious 
pursuits of hunting wild animals and of taking fish from the waters of 
inland rivers to that of herders and teamsters; to elevate a people who 
in their wild, uncivilized state are the prey of unscrupulous, transient 
immigrants into a self-supporting race, not enemies, but friendly allies 
and auxiliaries of the white man. 

Young Eskimo men are selected and placed in these schools for a 
period of five years under skillful Finn or Lapp instructors, who drill 
them in the business. The apprentice during his five years of training 
is supported and clothed either by the Government, the mission sta- 
tion, or a herder, according as he is employed by one or the other of 
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these parties. In addition to food and clothing, he is allowed the loan 
of two female deer per year, upon which he may place his mark, and 
consider the herd as his private property, subject to Government 
control with reference to slaughter and sale. After the close of the 
second year of apprenticeship these deer are retained in the general 
herd under the care of an experienced Lapp or Finn and under the 
supervision of the mission station with which the herder is connected. 
This general superyision extends for twenty years. This extended 
period of tutelage is to create in the young Eskimos thrift and the rein- 
deer habit—to teach them to preserve and accumulate their herds, to keep 
them in groups for self-protection, encouragement, and emulation, and 
to exercise a paternal oversight over them in their new civilization. 

If, however, during this period of twenty years the herder indulges 
in a protracted season of intemperance, abandons or otherwise fails to 
care for the herd, the Government is at liberty to dispossess him of 
its loan and the increase thereof and reloans the same to other parties 
who may give evidence of making a better use of the loan. This 
works no injustice to the individual herder, as the herder during the 
five years of his apprenticeship has had from the Government or mis- 
sionary station regular food and substantial clothing, far better than 
he would have had if he had remained away from the herd. The same 
is true after the years of his apprenticeship are ended——he will con- 
tinue to receive food and clothing from his herd instead of the Govern- 
ment. When an apprentice becomes a herder he is expected to secure 
the support of himself and family by the sale of surplus male deer to 
butchers and miners, and expected to train some otherapprentice. In 
most cases this subapprentice is some member of the herder’s family. 

The reindeer are held by their owners subject to the conditions of 
a written agreement with the United States, which prevents the 
slaughter of the female deer for meat and the sale of female deer to 
any other party than the Government, and insures the instruction of 
apprentices in the arts of training and breaking the deer to harness. 
Surplus male deer are allowed to be sold to miners or others for 
meat or transportation purposes. 


Number of apprentices, arith their holdings. 


| Number 


i 
{ 


. Number 5 

When of deer 

Station. estab- eos es owned 

| lished. gz i eee by ap- 
| os prentices. 
FPS CTE eh See a PM eae aac Re ti Oe 7 ERROR ge Te Fast ERE ES: SO 1892 1,073 5 | 351 
VECO ate Ee eee ee COVA Aen ey el ARETE IEE ORES, 1894 1, 488 9 389 
(ONO ods tiene ance ate eRe Nh eins en ROME nate ae me, | 1896 924 9 310 
Wve Ales te ees cer ee ale cic oon ca TIE oe ere 1897 984 5 292 
BSW BONG 5 eres erie tee eer er Aan went ato Meee em nn Nea RRS 1898 | 598 10 474 
(GUSTO CSP CT La tee eee geen PRE etl Co NRO rete Nt A nas Mem | 1900 212 4 58 
J BYE) OL OWE | a pe eC er ere ed ee CR ents 4 eRe ren Ue cea uci, ners res A 1901 546 2 21 
(EAT Gees ere ek oe ol aL ech aes a 1901 500 2 20 
VECOVTVA EN Oey =i eager ac ee ee eane  ae e RE O A ERA r eA oe Rae w-| 1901 | 714 | 6 219 
JOA BU UO) oc a eee eee RE ORR ON CORE enh Speen. AN 1901 216 OM Bee: 
eC ela occas kc ee eee 1902 | 934 10 645 


CEN cacti a ie ee a eS ere aa! ier. | 8,189 | 65| 2,779 
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New reindeer stations estublished.--In view of the failure of the 
annual mail and food supply to reach Barrow im the fall of 1903, it 
was decided to establish an additional reindeer station at the southern 
edge of the summer ice fields on the arctic coast, and Wainwright 
Inlet was selected. 

Three Eskimo herders at Point Barrow, with a total of 220 reindeer, 
have been sent to stock the new station. Building material was also 
forwarded for a new reindeer station to be established in the neigh- 
borhood of Hope (Kivilenya River), midway between Bering Strait 
and Point Barrow. ‘Two apprentices, with 135 deer, have been sent to 
open this station. 

With the rapid increase of the herds arrangements have been con- 
summated for the establishment of two additional central stations—the _ 
one at Bettles, in the interior of Alaska, north of the Arctic Circle, on 
the Koyukuk, the great northern tributary of the Yukon River, 720 
miles to the eastward of Nome, and the other at Copper Center, about 
105 iniles north of Valdez, on Prince William Sound. 

Libraries in the United States.—The subject of libraries will be found 
treated at considerable length in Chapter XVIII (pp. 759-1017). The 
statistics were collected in the latter part of the year 1903. They show 
that there are in the United States 6,869 public, society, and school 
libraries having each 1,000 or more volumes, the same being an increase 
of 1,486 in the number of libraries since 1900. The 6,869 libraries 
have an aggregate of 54,419,002 volumes, an increase of 9,827,151 
volumes, or 22 per cent, since 1900. 

The North Atlantic division of States has 8,006 of the 6,869 public, 
society, and school libraries of the United States, and 97,805,980 of 
the 54,414,002 bound volumes, also 5,281,714 of the 9,314,913 unbound 
pamphlets reported. 

The number of libraries supported by puodlic taxation or appropria- 
tions is 3,148. 

Statistics of libraries have been collected by this Ofiice in the years 
1875, 1885, 1891, 1896, 1900, and 1908. Table 11 (on page 775) is his- 
torical, showing the number of libraries and the number of inhabitants 
per library for each of the years mentioned. 

In 1875 each library supplied an average of 21,482 persons, while 
in 1903 there was a library to every 11,632 persons, showing that the 
number of libraries had increased twice as rapidly as the population. 

Table 12 (page 776) is also historical, showing theaggregate number 
of volumes and the number to each 100 persons in the years mentioned. 
The increase in volumes in twenty-eight years, considered in relation 
to the growth in population, has been at even a greater rate than the 
increase in number of libraries. In 1875 the libraries had 11,487,778 
volumes, or 26 to the 100 persons of the population, while in 1903, 
thirty-three years later, there were 54,419,002 volumes, or 68 to the 100 
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persons. While the population increased 83 per cent in twenty-eight 
years, the number of books accessible to the people increased 374 per 
cent. 

The stimulus given to library development by the benefactions of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie is recognized in this rapid increase by every 
one interested in the subject. There are in the United States nearly a 
thousand libraries which owe their existence in the main or in some 
part to the gifts of Mr. Carnegie.“ 

Vormal schools (Chapter XXXVI, pp. 1753-1811).—The number of 
students pursuing teachers’ training courses in the several classes of 
institutions for the year 1902-3 was 88,003. This was a decrease 
of 6,148 from the number reported for the preceding year, although 
there was an increase of 23 in the number of institutions reporting. 
In all public institutions there were 58,837 normal students, 49,175 of 
these being in public normal schools. In all private institutions there 
were 29,166 normal students, 14,939 of these being in private normal 
schools. Private universities and colleges alone show an increase in the 
enrollment of normal students over the preceding year. ‘The follow- 
ing table shows the number and classes of institutions offering profes- 
sional instruction to teachers and the number of normal students in 
each class for the last four years: 


| 1889-90. | 1902-3. 


In- | Normal| Normal In- Normal ; Normal 

‘Schools. struct- | stu- gradu- Schools.} struct- stu- gradu- 

| ors. | dents. ates. ors. dents. | ates. 
Public normal schools...... 135 1,182 | 26,917 4, 413 177 | 2,597 | 49,175 8, 782 
Private norma] schools..... 43 | 274 7,897 824 109 | 790 | » 14, 939 1,145 
“aa AE on 


fli talteeecec ceded s 178 | 1,456 | 34,814 | 5, 287 986 | 3,387 


: 


@¥From the Library Journal for January, 1905, page 28, I copy the following table: 


64,114 9,927 


f 


| Number of 


779 


Number of 
-+,,, Number of -4,,| Number of 
state or Territory. |towns ih Carnegie || State or Territory. towns with Carnegie 
| Carnegie | libraries. | | Carnegie | libraries 
libraries. _ libraries. : 
PENS UA eee ine 2 ee ) | INGVA GAs ere 3 ae 1 il 
PASEIZ OLA Leet one 3 3 || New Hampshire......... 9 9 
Canionnl aye eee ! 30 35] New Jersey .............! 16 18 
Colorado, 2 eee see 11 TN News Me@xiGo> 225.2.2-202 5 2 2 
ConnmeCtiCubees. a 1 Ta NG Wo veoritg amet ocr. oe 4 39 119 
District of Columbia ..... 1 7 | North Carolina .......... 4 | 4 
OTIC ASRS cee yerteictsecet es ne 3 oa North Dako. 5:2 32.2424 5 5 
GEOToTate:. Sar seers 8 Oils e OWI Qiraae sere eee oes ae is 52 63 
WO OREr ease ae 3 3 bh Oklahomareene. cet 5) 5 
MONAT OI ees se eee eee | 53 bai Oregons. 2. eee ees 2 2, 
ICCC Db, aa eeeacc nas sae 45 45 , Pennsylvania............ 34 70 
Indian Territory ......... 2 2 | South Carolina .......... 2 2 
ON REUe crete sesvercre we ace soo oats 51 52 | South Dakota............ 9 9 
MONIT SUS eee ree ee eee elon | 12 a ROXAS ce cee ese eer ies 19 19 
POMC KY icc sacs secs ac 10 107) Tennessee = 222-229. :.22 5 | 5 
OWISTATIY cee secs ee | 2 Saal Withee See or res 1 iL 
PL Te Sree fe 2 cian dio six | Ty TE Vermin oe eee eee 2 | 2 
INGRTAVIEN OV6 7 sate oeaee | 3 SollVAT STN Oe ees eee are 3 3 
Massachusetts.-......-.-. 21 | ZIV eWasShIlP tol vacecd ee cece 9 | 4 
MICHIGAN 2s.c2 22s. e cee 29 34.) West Virginia 2.22.2... 2.5 2 | 2 
PUM MESO... 2s as ws 28 28 || Wisconsin................ 33 | 33 
INLISSOUEI 86 nc eee cis | 15 DAN Ty \NOWON TIDUS. cance uosseoooac 4 4 
WIOMONEN OY, saoaenecnuee sos C 7 | 
| 
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Public appropriations to public normal schools for fourteen years. 


° 


! | | q 
t | For sup- | For build- | | Forsup- | For build- 
Year. | oe | ings. | 2eES lee port ings. 
j } 
ASS 9-90 Meee ten seceecieace « | $1, 312, 419 POU oe SIO 0 (seas treet ns seta 5 $2, 426, 185 | $743, 333 
NS 9() =O ener ree ers ayente < | 1, 285, 700 409,916 || 1897-98 ..... Re eee er 2, 566, 132 417, 866 
B91 =O Dr icra caste tie cree 1, 567, 082 BEM (Bi) ||| WeBe EO!) sccconasdsanscaces 2,510, 984 560, 896 
892-93 menses tee ee seis 1, 452, 914 SIGE S26 lS 99S 900i ever reer 2, 769, 003 718, 507 
1893-94. .... 25 ee eae are 1, 996,271 | 1,583,399 || 1900-1901 ........- See 3, 068, 485 709, 217 
EEO aa eeone eke seseeeaes LOA se® | i CORe RSS) |) WO oe peo geneoueeneee oss 3, 228, 090 906, 301 
SID =O Omer re nec ete PGi ey || ab, A ee ll TRUER os a aaeenodscnaaane 3, 582, 168 1, 268, 742 
| | 
Teachers in the United States, 1902-3. 
Teaching in— | Male. Female. | ‘otal. 

UBC CES CUT OOUSN I SUCTIIS Clsue cers eters eters etre reve eters ofole vee erate a ie cestesore eevomis Sipe eiereusia 117,035 | 332, 252 449, 287 
eri veRelCImMeMLNVeSC lOOIS Ore mee temas yas Saye tee ee acces ec dee os pee oe | 10,989 43, 755 54, 694 
Erlycesmionischoolssand academicseers see eeee= asacu. see. aren sees 4, 013 | 5, 483 9, 446 
AUN CeO EMT USC lOO Seyret eeiere re eterna ete ere ele ce nie lalots aetna ne eoroe eiareoe eats | 1, 251 | 2,180 3,431 
TV UC RMON AES CII OOS aes seer errs rn eee ers cee iss ase ace ere Sins escsciaee | 661 628 1, 289 
WimiversitlespanGdec ole reste a teres ter emer a ert a. ccna ene accuser cence 2 Bebe 28) 16, 770 
(COmeges How {yromivenl .coaacen coedeep sen SanGn On SOTA eee ene eer aee ae 675 1, 863 2, 538 
SCINOONS Oi WOT COPA om apasedeesoe cor See CEH ar Oats seas erie oeire meer | 1, 458 141 1, 599 
ANGE pend enipproresslonal SChOGISIChewen eee seme ee eee see aces e se seen | ARI23 Ve Sea oe. 4, 123 
ile wei MIMO PGCI OOS eres eek ee ee FUN Ce RS. tt, se ek eaten ae 25s. 2, 0734 5, 126 
IDUSINERS OOO s 2 fon noe ann aeR een eees ates He eee Pe ee eee aac meee 1,979 ee elie 
IRGHOMIN GON ONS. seca ce tse Ge Ae ees OSS eres CA Fre emer ea ier eee 210 434 | 644 
SCMOOMSMOTAC CLEC Vesna ee ears er eee cee ne ees svereeia ee een iaee see 614 1, 503 2 MILF 
Goxyerumrent@lin dilamesc lOO Severs rare eet aye ete rete cen nn) cenrelaiets eras sy arsy= = 942 1, 333 2275 
Indian schools (Five Civilized Tribes) }....---...........000----2 ceeeee | 318 477 795 
SOMO O]SsNMAU Sea ORs ecasrece eres ace se eine ee Sala ciae So aencien 29 44 We 
OTe earapers wali SiC warm esteers ete et ete es cerecta tet Cyne evo e chal a ovata sce eeeaeye tell ase ciate: f 600 600 
jmelpnie SiC aan OL Akane ounenun Bsoo ado see Uae 6 aren ee BORSA BOS SEE e ee 4 337 Ae oT 
SCHOO ALUM ISIC te LCa Career eee nee hacen tees Wate ne econ ees | 500 2, 000 2, 500 


Grate Cat © (etl eeeetriepreiees cc ceaseless ches su cls(sseie ates owe oes Sees eee | 161,511 | 403, 244 564, 755 


aIneluding publie high schools. 

b Estimated or partly estimated. 

eUnder universities and colleges are included 4,921 professors and instructors in professional 
departments. 


Secondary schools (Chapter XX XVII, pp. 1813-2137).—The aggre- 
gate enrollment in thé schools and colleges of the United States for 
the scholastic year ending June, 1903, was 17,539,478. In the elemen- 
tary schools, public and private, the enrollment was 16,511,024. Of 
this number the public common schools had 15,417,148, while the esti- 
mated number in private elementary schools was 1,098,876. The first 
eight grades of the common school course in most of the States are 
known as the elementary grades, and the grades in private schocls 
generally correspond to these. The grades from 9 to 12, inclusive, in 
most of the State school systems are known as the secondary or high 
school grades. Private high schools, academies, seminaries, and col- 
lege preparatory schools maintain practically the same grades. The 
total enrollment in the secondary or high school grades for the year 
mentioned was 776,635, or 4.43 per cent of the aggregate, 17,539,478. 
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Students receiving secondary instruction in public and private high schools and academies 
and in preparatory departments of colleges and other institutions. 


: yee Per cent of increase or 
1901-2. 1902-3. decrease. 


Publie Pri- Total. | Publie 
See) aViale. “t =| 


| 


Pri- Total. 


: Pri- 
ated Public. Total. 


vate. 


7.47 a0, 24 5. 70 


: | 
United States. ........'566, 124 |168, 636 '734, 760 |608, 412 (168, 223 776, 635 


North Atlantic Division...../184, 800 53,279 288, 079 /198, 843 | 51,751 250,501 7.60 | «2.87 | 5.26 
South Atlantic Division ....| 30,953 | 25}589 | 56,542 | 32,879 | 24,255 57,134) 6.22 a5.21| 1.05 


South Central Division... .. |.43, 060 30,567 | 73,627 | 48,573 | 30,504 79,077 | 12.80 | «0.21 7.40 
North Central Division..... 269, 467 | 48,719 |318, 186 |286, 143 | 49,119 385, 262 | 6.19} 0.821 5.387 


Western Division... 2.2.22. | 87,844 | 10,482 | 48, 326 10.91 | 20.15 | 12. 92 
| | 4 


41,974 12,594 54, 568 


« Decrease. 


Since 1890 the rate of increase in the number of secondary students 
from year to year has been greater than the rate of increase in popu- 
lation. The number of secondary students in both public and private 
institutions In 1890 was 367,008, or about 5,900 to the million of popu- 
lation; in 1895 the number had increased to 539,712, or 7,900 to the 
million; in 1900 the number was 719,241, or 9,500 to the million, while 
for the year 1903 the number of secondary students aggregated 776,635, 
or about 9,700 to the million population, or almost 1 per cent. The 
enrollment of secondary students in private institutions has scarcely 
kept pace with the increase in population, while the enrollment in 
public institutions has increased more rapidly. In 1890 public see- 
ondary students constituted 0.36 per cent of the population, while in 
1903 the proportion was 0.76 per cent. 

There was a small decrease in the number of students preparing for 
college, the number being 58,140, as against 58,691 the preceding year, 
the percentage falling from 10.66 to 9.82. The total number of grad- 
uates was 69,991, or 11.82 per cent of the total enrollment. Of the 
graduates 22,887, or nearly 33 per cent, had been preparing for college. 

Careful estimates have shown that about 43 per cent of the aggre- 
gate high school enrollment will be found in the first-year studies, 26 
per cent in the second year, 18 per cent in the third year, and 13 per 
cent in the fourth-year studies. If the 592,213 public high school 
students were divided thus, there would be 254,652 in the first year, 
153,975 in the second, 106,598 in the third, and 76,988 in the fourth year. 

In the synopsis given above it is shown that 297,925, or more than 
half the students, were studying Latin. There were 12,033 studying 
Greek, or about 2 per cent of the whole number. 

(‘ity school systems (Chapter XXXII, pp. 1391-1502).—This chap- 
ter contains 17 tables presenting statistics of the various classes of 
schools maintained in incorporated cities and towns having a popula- 
tion of 4,000 or over. The first nine tables relate to day schools in cities 
of a population of 8,000 or over; the two tables following to evening 
schools in the same class of cities; the next three to day schools in 
cities and towns having a population between 4,000 and 8,000; and the 


* 
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three tables remaining to public and private kindergartens in all cities 
having a population of 4,000 or more. It will be noted that there are 
587 cities of the first class and 589 of the second, and that these had a 
combined population, according to the Twelfth Census, of 28,124,407, 
or 87.3 per cent of the entire population. 

It will be noted that the number of cities having a population of 
8,000 or more has been increased by 7, and the cities and towns having 
a population between 4,000 and 8,000 by 130, since the last report. 


Summary of statistics of cities containing over 8,000 inhabitants, showing increase from 
previous year. 


Per cent 


1991-2. 1902-3. Inerease. of in- 
crease. 
Number of city school systems .............-.---- | 580 587 7 1. 20 
IDIOROUDTOVE Eo ao saenn cease eencoeeee cere ose ae senaaa 4,174, 812 4, 274, 071 99, 259 2.38 
Aggregate number of days’ attendance .......... 591,719,445 609, 200, 167 17, 480, 722 2.95 
Average daily attendance ...............--.-2---- 38, 159, 441 3, 252, 25 92, 816 2.94 
Average length of the school term, in days.......- 187.3 187.3 Oy Loee eee 
Enrollment in private and parochial schools. .... 877, 210 968, 002 90, 792 10. 35 
Male supervising officers ...............0000------ 2,492 2, 668 171 6. 86 
Female supervising officers..........------------- 2, 533 2.716 183 Use 
Whole number of supervising officers ..........-. 5, 025 5, 379 354 7.04 
Num bperotamale teachersas:c...2 se. 2 e0cc cee es 6, 969 7, 280 311 4.46 
Number of female teachers..............---.-.6-- 83, 775 86, 856 3,081 3.68 
Whole number of teachers.....-.-...--..--...---- 90, 744 94,136 3, 392 3.74 
NGI CraOten bo UA HINO Sine ee ree eerste cs ecceee cS 9,512 9, 853 341 3.58 
INGUTMp CIgO TES ATS as Qe eee ee eee eee onsen 3, 938, 001 4,095, 447 157, 446 4.00 
Walueromschoolspropentyieess.-.2 +. eee e nee se see $356, 986,076 $3880, 437,679 | $23, 451, 603 6.57 
JOGOS THES) MOE OURO 4oaqgeeooneencosaossecoode- $66,561,505 $70,252, 274 $3, 690, 769 5.39 
MotalvexpenditUre es. ese. neces cine este eee $111, 159, 665 $122, 353,007 $11, 193,342 10. 07 


Charts exhibited by the Bureau at St. Lours.--Chapter XXIII (pp. 
1137-1184) presents the statistics contained on the wall charts of the 
exhibit of the Bureau at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. 
Louis. Most of the charts included comparative statistics extending 
over different epochs. Among them were the following: 


Benefactions to different classes of institutions during the year 1902. 


Class of institutions. Amount. Class of institutions. | Amount. 
a = 
Universities and collegesfor men and | Schoolsiotlaweeseseeacesece ane ceeee re $92, 859 

HO? [NOUN SCOTS a congacnoconsoaddo cane ‘$14, 840, 629 || Schools of medicine -.-....--...-.---- 161, 573 
Colleges for women...............---- 1, 466, 680 |} Public normal schools................ 150, 420 
Minor colleges and seminaries for | Private normal schools.......----..-- | 550, 916 

WHOM ona dooodeeaEee me pee ease ores 305, 845 || Public high schools ........-...--.--- 142, 936 
Schools of technology .............-..| 426,783 || Private high schools.......,........-- | 980, 635 
SOIC ONS CPt TONEOMGE AY G Goeoe sneaaceeodsue 1, 269, 488 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES. 


The following table shows the increase of these institutions from 
1865 to 1903: 


Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts endowed by national land grants—Fncerease in 
institutions, professors, and students. 


| Collegiate | Collegiate 
vane Institu- | _ Pro- and uae Institu- Pro- and 
: tions. | fessors. | graduate tions. fessors. | graduate 
students. students. 
IS OS Peers eee 3 20 226 | 1890..... Ae oe 45 947 12, 517 
IMO) cog ocia go aEReoe 211 144 4910 61S 95 seen ol oot 13, 896 
LCWIB) ome 8c POPs 39 Ally | eS Oc (el O00 2 eee reer 65 2201 18, 066 
Toto) 6 cance eee erreme 41 492 @, OB) |} WOR casneccco dace 65 Dy ORY 19, 106 
Tittle eee 48 743 6,765 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following tables show the sex of students in the various profes- 
sional schools, and the number of students at three different epochs 
from 1880 to 1902: 


Sex of students in professional and allied schools, 1902. 


Male. Female. 


Class of schools. a an SS 
Number. | Per cent.| Number. | Per cent. 


| : 
HOMOGE coc Maa x ckccdrec tat ons ccna Soe a ae ee eee Ons: 98.5 108 


1.5 
MOA sce sae 2 2 cas ene aa Clee acelin ao ee ee ian cere lee ; 18,747 98.7 165 ler 
Medicine (alliclasses) teccmutsnes cise ietece es eretene = totem ' 25, 644 95.6 ilar 4.4 
Medicinetrerulareie 38-58 os ceGen ooucu Une comet eer te eee | 23,558 96.3 889 ab 7 
Medicine nonveopathiG. sec. cece cere ces seston some eree | 1, 330 85.7 221 14.3 
i) QS TUES LY petecrcee eck ears Cae cu ee efor ra Oe eee } 8, 258 98.1 162 ss Ig? 
IBAA CV acer were tens feo ease cierae clare vow cui oe ee ne eee 4, 209 97.1 218 2.9 
Weterinarym edicine:.2222cn2scescec 22 oc a cjsae tee eee | 576 10080 We Se sites | oe eee 
INAITSELELAIDIN see cos emits nonce Se einc ee cere eee cee eee | 1,376 | 11.2 11, 879 | 88. 8 


Professional education in the United States—Growth in twenty-two years, 1880-1902. 


Number of students. 


1880. 1890. | 1902. 

NC OlLO Re aess sess eet See kena ws sole aeen anne a cmetbae a seem cme comme a 5, 242 7,018 7, 348 
ARV hee jecc arene knee ease ietne een cen uaa aa eee eee 3,184] 4,518 18, 912 
Medicine: 

PAUIECTAISSO'S Sera a 2a tate ove io eu sine ears hate ciovaie revel eiase eesicie ete ioeieanie ee eect sere es 11, 929 15, 484 26, 821 

Rep ular wees escort Sats aia sata ode co eee ee aac ee te ac arm | 9, 876 13, 521 24,447 

ELOMICO PAU iG goes secre eieie avert s eee minister erro tereie seer e220 1,164 1, 551 
YE TUGLS LEY. 2 as oe ere, eh cree elec ewe Ses ehse reece ears See ele ety cree ey ev enn) cs cements 730 | 2,696 8, 420 
Sa BG Yes = on ee es Se Bc sia reit orn Se erence eos mie ee veiete aya eet 1,347 | 2,871 4,427 
ANE 0 0 OVE ah gee eee ee ete eer ren renee ie acai Cnn a enone | Ren mir o — 463 | 576 
INUITSERt ral MiGs. ec eee cuenta aee ee Re hae ee cnemmene See eeecc eens cae 323 | 5525) 18, 252 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The following table shows that the students in the first year of the 
high-school course equal in number the entire number of students in 
the second and third years taken together. It shows, moreover, that 
the number of students enrolled in the fourth year is less than one- 
third of the number enrolled in the first year’s work. 


Number secondary students in publie and private high schools, 1901-2...-.- 605, 301 
a Per Celt Wit HTS: Y CAP csccs.06 uw eee Sa eee eee eee eee 281, 780 
ebeper Cenian Second years coscss.2el2 oe ee ee 170, 378 
iSaper cent ine thitd years. a2. sc eae a ee 117, 954 
Jo percent im fOurthy Year 5.2 alseeaaness sce eee eee eee ee eee 85, 189 


ILLITERATE NEGROES OF VOTING AGE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


The following table shows two epochs, 1870 and 1900, and the per- 
centage of the colored males of voting age who could read and write 
at each epoch. The increase in Alabama has been from 7 per cent to 
40.5 per cent in the thirty years, and the increase in Georgia has been 
even greater, namely from 6.9 per cent to 48.6 per cent. In some 
other States the increase is even greater. 
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Improvement in the education of negroes in the former slave States—Proportion of colored 
males of voting age who could read and write in 1870 and in 1900. 


State. - 1870. 1900. _ State. | 1870. 1900. 

Per cent. Per cent. | | Per main | Per Cent. 
SER OOR it ee 7.0 AQ DAM EMISSISSIDPI o.4-42-42--5---2565 | 10.1 46.8 
PAST: KAT SHS eeteeretetate erent etere Sie 11.6 HOg2 Mb EN ISSOU DI een ee ee | 24.6 68. 1 
IDS RWCNISS shane souaeesmen A | 27.9 57.3 || North Carolina ........-..-... 12.0 46.9 
District of Columbia .......-. 26.1 73.9) South Carolina ............-- ial 45.3 
TIGIB OIE ans ene | 10.8 60.6 | MOMMPESS EG ity. 2 see ae ens 12.8 52.4 
GRE . sascecksenoeeee eee ¢ ® 6.9 | AS AG MME NC KAS ete seme eet ate Ste eee | 8.4 54.9 
IRGC 14.5 BO. DAPEVIESINIG 22.22.25 ceceeec~ssce | 9.1 pe 
ILOMIDEH, conte qusesermarmon< 11.9 SOM MMEVV CS VITGIMIA tosses eee ee es 19.8 62.2 
Mabry eee ss oscecce cents 30.7 59. 5 || | 


The figures of 1870 are those of the first census taken after emanci- 
pation. It will be noted that the States bordering on the free States 
of the North showed by that census the largest proportion of males 
able to read and write, and with few exceptions the same may be 
remarked of the later statistics. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES AND THEIR RELIGIOUS CONTROL. 


Per cent of the total number of colleges and universities under the control of the different 
religious denominations: 1902. 


Institu- Institu- 
Denomination. tions con- Denomination. tions con- 

trolled. trolled. 

A Per bene | Per cent. 
Cumberland Presbyterian a gcaneaeaer 1.1 | Methodist Episcopal South........... 6.7 
(Ofinulixevel JESS NNRS asso oadsceoounceesses IMAP Methodist Episcopal ses... -.-<-2see 9.4 
BROCEStAM be pISCOPA lees -ea.ae= es - oe De eRoman CatholicGse 2: s..c92 eee. eee. 10.1 
[MEIC E asses 6 Gheass CH ee ene ae Seen ae 12H PPresbyterian 22... e- <2 see ene See a 10.5 
[REO IOE |. on Conn oE oS aoe aeons DEO PIBBADLISbrs teers nee eran em ets ce 10.8 
(CUMENS BEN AD ok ereh ae ier eee eee 2.8 | Other religious denominations....... 4.7 
WOME ATION Alia ee ec ae cece crsieee 3.6 Nonsectarian under public control... 15.3 
Wee MAU tee cc als sane den ewe 3 4.4 , Nonsectarian under private control.. 15.6 

| 


The figures show about 70 per cent of all the higher institutions 
in the country (638 all told) to be under the control of religious 
denominations, while the remaining 30 per cent are nonsectarian and 
about equally divided between those under public and those under 
private control. Many of the sectarian colleges for men were designed 
primarily to prepare young men for the ministry, but beyond this 
they now differ little from other colleges of corresponding grade 
except as to the matter of maintenance. 

Sectarian colleges are usually supported by some unit of church 
administration, but in many of the stronger denominational institu- 
tions large endowments place them beyond the necessity of regular 
appeal to such sources. 


GRADUATES OF PUBLIC NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The comparison of the numbers in public normal schools at three 
epochs from 1880 to 1902 shows the increasing capacity of these schools 
to supply the needs for professionally trained teachers. Besides the 
public normal schools there are many private normal schools, and also 
normal training departments, in nearly 800 public and private high 
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schools and in more than 200 of the colleges and universities. The 
number of well-trained teachers graduating each year amounts to 
about 15,000. 


State or Territory. 1880. Tayo. | 1902. State or Territory. | 1880. 1890: §) H1L902% 
| 
JUROR laa aecaaeeesosatc 16 97 | (2a WN CDraskaee.e eerie secee 40 82 | 106 
Go Mee, F 2 25 | New Hampshire........- 91) B40) Foca ee 
DUC CS Ae eee esas See a | eee 5 || New Jersey..... | ee ae | 37a 136 306 
(eNOMNIAS. 6cck ene 2 oes 17% 207 206) (New Mexico... 22....0.0e eee eee 25 
COlOTAM Ome eee tess wernec ene is ee Sees nae 74 | INOW VOr kj csttee conc cee | 648 954 1, 698 
Conmecticut 2. .2ea.- +2. 37 107 178 || North Carolina .......... 9 9 66 
District of Columbia .....; 39 40 128 | North Dakota .........-- pS eee: a 19 
Diet| ae r= laa. AM eee 25 WAONIO sc o220 5.6 aa gee 116: | “Gis 183 
COG Ole ene tec ane Clem! Beers b. 80 lll *Oklahoms,....2--4..5 2. Pic! |e 93 
(GGG a eee eens ered eccrine |. eesce ome 23m) OLesOne cote ee eee 34 45 
UNOS te ee ee ee aise err | 47 129 421 || Pennsylvania .--..-..-.-) 474 | 525 1, 699 
NID CURT Avney See eoreye cre ere 44 72 120 || Rhode Island............ 19 BY | badeesoe 
ONG ee ee | 380 73 152 WeSouth Carolina 22-22 275 0a | 31 | 30 
RGA SELS etre oee lerare oer. Sine ass 11 53 1434 South Dakota....22..-2-7 2.2... 10 65 
en UG EY 22 a nee caeeeer oases ae 36 45 | TONnW SSG 2. con naa o ea. 31 | LOS he ee oe cee 
EOUUISTAN As cert, t-te ee eee 8 109 EKG roe ares ceecteesuoreren: eco 40 | 82 | a4 
INIDTING Sera ee en cae es 122 117 | LGA ita hens os oss see eee IAB eos 4 Sodosaue 
ca) HEU EVIED) 908 Sanly 00> eapeneeeh ears 50 | 68 Soi) Vermont oe.cc.ceenceceet 92 | 68 119 
Massachusetts....--..---- 270 411 506 || Virginia ........ Ree nie 48 84 83 
RUICIICAll --.- accccecend | 55] 116 338 || Washington ......-.....- hee | 69 
NIMIMMES OLA enous ee ae 85 191 325 || West Vargimiai so.) .e-e 44 70 49 
VIGISSISSID DP? eens ssc cies 8 4 25° |) WISCONSIN: - 6.0222 see cece 118 137 510 
1 IBI70 0b Tay eigen eae ease yee | 205 y 181 118 | | —____ 
ATOMTAN Abo s crercisie cee cree Pe ee 4 || United States ..... 2,948 | 4,413 8, 598 


AMOUNT OF PROPERTY EXPENDED FOR EVERY ONE THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS OF TRUE VALUE OF PROPERTY BY THE LARGEST CITY IN EACH 
OF THE STATES. 


The first column shows the expenditure for all purposes, police and 
the courts, sewers, etc. The second column shows the number of 
dollars expended fer schools. 


| For all For | For all For 


City. -purposes.' schools. City. purposes.| schools. 
IGA ODUM INL NLS nea nesgeneas $19. 89 $3.81 || New Haven, Conn........... $14. 60 $3. 85 
COLLET cc 0 08 eae Oe 11. 88 4.98 Omaha, Nebr... ..2.15. 0900s 15. 88 4.31 
Philadelphia, Pa....-.......- 16. 59 2, 88m Memphis: Mente sof. ce see 14. 49 2522 
StlOuisSeMOnees scsacec se sare 14.71 2.00 W Portland, Orem... os2sc.eest 5. 6. 64 1.86 
IBOStOMyNIESSe 2.5 eae oes 19. 00 2 OF NPAt ante Gace cc cease ease 14. 72 PA 
se ltobanoydts. WGle ne Grroenessaaee 12. 39 2.30 Me Richmond, Viaiesnec eee ere 14. 78 1.45 
Cleveland sO hio-s..2. 4225. 2s. | 12. 23 3.19 } Seattle, Wash ................ 15. 68 3. 69 
San Francisco, Cal...........- 8.55 1.69 | Wilmington, Del............. 15. 32 4,45 
New Orleans, La.............. 29, 55 8.28 | Des Moines, Iowa............ 13. 08 4.80 
Demon eNiGheessse.ssa552525 | 11. 48 2.46 || Manchester, N. H............ 18. 96 2.78 
Milwaukee, Wis.............. 13. 55 2.77 Charleston, S:C€...2..5-5. 2k 17.33 2.21 
Washine ton eOle. . sees ese 21.17 4.64 | Salt Lake City, Utah ......... 16. 41 5, 49 
INI Waite IN dies a ciel cecleccyslavsrate 24. 04 5. 23 || San Antonio, Tex............ 9.05 2.34 
LOUIsvill€, KY so ccen nee occce sn 16. 39 3.03 || Kansas City, Kans........... 14. 89 3.16 
Minneapolis, Minn........... 17, 28 4,32" Portland, Me...............2 15. 02 3. 02 
RrOVIidencewRalsiee-= ss secce 17.97 3.83 || Wheeling, W. Va............. 13.11 2.82 
Indianapolis, Ind............. 8. 80 2.88 || Birmingham, Ala............ 14.00 1.72 
DenwenreColOieec- sace ees: 14. 06 5.05 || Little Rock, Ark............. 5. 08 1. 94 


The figures given in this table were deduced from statistics collected 
by the Bureau of Labor for the year 1902. It registers fairly what 
each city named is relatively doing for education. It will be noted 
that the sums named are strictly for maintenance and operation, all 
items of capital outlay being excluded. 

’ All of which is respectfully submitted. 
W. T. Harris, Commissioner. 
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STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


TABLE 1.— The total poprlation, the school population, and the adult male population. 


The school population. Estimated 
Esti ted : —| number 
i Saco Estimated number of children 5 of male 
€tate or Territory. eae i to 18 years of age in 1903. i Per persons 21 
1903 = ——-—-_| centage | years and 
| f sie : of boys.| , over 
Boys. Girls. Total. | in 1903. 
{ 
is | 2 3 4 5 6 e 
United States ..........-. 79, 900, 389 |11, 415,307 | 11,239,694 | 22,655, 001 | 50.38 | 22, 234, 431 
North Atlantic Division ....... 22,140,788 | 2,'704,598 | 2,702,704 | 5,407,302 | 50. 02 6, 587, 707 
South Atlantie Division........ 10, 931,970 | 1,748,893 | 1,726,755 | 3,475,648 50.32 | 2, 618, 720 
South Central Division ........ 14, 941,686 | 2,485,137 | 2,422,136 | 4,907,278 | 50. 62 3, 590, 093 
North Central Division ........ 27,490,996 | 3,919,248 | 3,848,810 | 7,768, 058 | 50.46 | 7, 886, 839 
Western Division .............. 4,394, 999 567, 436 644,289 | 1,101, 725 50. 59 1, 556, 072 
North Atlantic Division: : 
NIGH eG conse eee eee 702,875 82, 480 | 80, 637 168, 067 50. 55 220, 680 
New Hampshire ........... 422, 109 45, 488 45, 688 91,176 49, 89 134, 485 
NETIN OM eset ar ees ce ae 347, 007 41,331 | 39, 869 | 81, 200 50. 90 109, 589 
Massachusetts.............. 2, 974, 021 328, 466 331, 767 660, 233 49.75 893, 955 
nod esislanceepyere ae ae 454, 629 53, 237 53, 601 | 106, 838 49. 83 184, 936 
Connecticut 2.2..........-! 956, 789 109, 465 109, 640 | 219, 105 49. 96 294, 916 
New York...... (oe eee 7,659, 814 911, 870 918, 826 , 1, 880, 696 49. 81 2, 301, 185 
ING WEUCESCY: cee o.-s scenes os 2,016, 797 250, 789 253, 410 504, 199 49.74 594, 955 
Pennsylvania.............. 6, 606, 747 881, 522 869,266 1, 750, 788 50. 35 1, 903, 107 
South Atlantic Division: | | 
JOKE REY 5 cee re ee 189, &78 25, 557 24, 761 50, 318 50. 79 | 55, 501 
NEN MARW IVE ono Gece e eee se. 1, 231, 739 171, 965 | 171, 690 | 348, 655 50. 04 388, 345 
District of Columbia....... 298, 217 30, 637 32, 991 63, 628 48.15 88, 061 
Wahiawa mee aan aN 1, 919, 103 305, 159 301, 278 606, 437 50. 32 463, 318 
West Virginia.............. 1, 021, 106 160, 396 154, 105 314, 501 51.00 263, 866 
North Carolina ............ 1, 976, 571 332, 785 325, 413 658, 198 50. 56 436, 385 
South Carolina ...........2) 1,397, 067 243, 336 | 240, 049 483, 385 50. 84 295, 348 
(CeOTRI Aeron veces ae 2, 336, 404 391, 194 389, 165 780, 359 50.13 | AES, 203 
Hil OniGaweseee ee ace eee 566, 885 87, 864 87, 308 | 175, 167 50. 16 149, 593 
South Central Division: 
RG TIUIIC Kavarna 2, 230, 619 | 850, 172 341, 320 691, 492 50. 64 565, 640 
PREMMESSEEM 2 oe <.c ouccnee enous 2, 095, 223 341, 069 329, 402 670, 471 50. 87 | 505, 535 
AVON Cte oGans eae eee eee. 1, 928, 284 325, 428 316, 949 642, 377 50. 66 435, 5382 
Mississippi ................. 1, 629, 771 280, 552 273, 570 554, 122 | 50. 63 366, 829 
IEOWISIAT Ape ee cece 1, 460, 237 239, 209 236, 828 476, 087 | 50. 25 345, 127 
EIN ONES Cr oe Ser ae, 3, 285, 474 556, 481 544,158 | 1, 100, 634 50. 56 795, 758 
ACUITSH Serer yet oc ed 1, 366, 119 288, 414 228, 334 461, 748 50. 55 326, 918 
_ OES Oa ee 495, 285 79, 233 75, 791 155, 024 eillees 135, 646 
Indian Territory .........-. 455, 624 79, 579 75, 789 155, 368 51. 22 118, 108 
North Central Division: 
Oi Openers coe cr ee 4, 302, 860 575, 830 564, 428 | 1, 140, 258 50. 50 1, 256, 564 
JOG NT oe cone eee | 2,614, 223 366, 632 357, 508 | 724, 140 50. 63 749, 485 
MUDITIONS ceca as ae sc ecw uh 5, 117, 036 708, 277 698,791 | 1,402, 068 50. 16 1, 488, 996 
INN ChIP alia one 2,510, 647 348, 390 336, 995 680, 385 50. 47 747, 743 
AVISCONSINM ee eee eee 2,155, 441 322, 068 318, 098 640, 166 | 50. 31 595, 354 
IND IMMESOUAY ee.) - ee ee 1, 857, 462 275, 8382 270, 262 546, 094 | 60. 51 537, 903 
ON Vil ene ee ce en. 2, 336, 484 337, 011 828, 887 665, 898 50. 61 665, 232 
INTIS CIIN GUase eee Bh park ale 480, 869 471,159 952, 028 | 50. 51 891, 098 
NortheWalkotaiesc soe. ose 357, 594 54, 798 52, 480 | 107, 278 61.08 106, 849 
SOUuneD akotayemeeeee ss. seek 443, 927 70, 281 67, 336 137, 617 | 51.07 124, 681 
INGORE) Aaa eee a erernnene - 1, 098, 139 167, 385 163, 155 330, 540 | 50. 64 309, 055 
GETS EIS Berets. oe ce oe 1, 469, 969 221, 870 214,711 436, 581 50. 82 413, 879 
Western Division: 
(JROTC), 5350 ees 277, 102 31, 328 30, 471 61,794 | 50. 69 116, 296 
WWAFODIIO? . cecuoeneeseeescoe 101, 525 12, 702 11, 562 24, 264 52.35 41,613 
Colorado Bee ee awe oise a 574, 030 71,105 70, 680 141, 785 60.15 197, 507 
New MexiGem erent. 224.c. 650 205, 819 32, 070 30,911 62, 981 50. 92 58, 006 
ATI ZON Gare ee ee eee 133, 338 17, 644 16, 891 34, 585 51.09 47, 900 
(OR R28 Ces Esc eee is eee 295, 404 48, 151 48,151 96, 302 50. 00 | 71, 745 
ING VAG ieee Ls as aay 40, 829 4,477 4, 220 8, 697 51.48 17, 090 
Idaho Bie eves rere etait Renata 183, 738 26, 842 25, 707 52, 549 51.08 61, 167 
Wiashingtomeee cs. eee 581, 626 74, 753 72, 398 147,151 | 50. 80 219, 696 
Oregon... Sp Rao aCe eC ESS ooes 437, 302 58, 471 56, 539 115,010 | 50. 84 152, 618 
@aliTOrmiseneces 22 ocenccce 1, 564, 286 179, 898 | 176, 759 356, 657 50. 44 572, 4384 
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TABLE 2.— Density of population, urban population, nativity and race classification, value of 
manufactures, illiteracy, and relations of the adult male and of the school population. 


[Notre.—The statistics in this table, except those in column 12, are from the U. S. Census of 1900.] 


| : ri The adult male popula- a 
The total population. x 5 tion (21 years and over). | ea 
ve Rent ih Bs Se lo We 
£ 23 (percent of nativel 2 |S" | Percent of illit-| Of geen 
25 |Bo |) andforeien ES 1.5 erates| (unable gy’) 7S ae 
; 9a {23 | white and of E ae ad to write) among vans cote 
sy ie oes ° 
State or Territory. 35 ie z | colored. ae Bae ey adult males. population. 
—_ 4 a o ~ 
BS Een Po &0 a) BS aS > o 20g . 
2 OOr ea cae i oS es 2a8 nee One io) 
g = md \ewan | keds © | Belgas | ea] 46 fn Se = 
=I seal Sel orl] 6 aaa! som] SE] ob ® = = 
ze Z, fey Oo |> Zi Zi Fr ZA Ss a 
1 2 3 40 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 | 12! 13 
United States... 25.6 82.6) 74.4 | 13.4 12.2 | $74.53) 98.3) 4.9] 11.5 | 47.4 | 31.3 | 28.3 
North Atlantic Div ..| 129.8 | 57.0) 75.6 | 22.5) 1.9| 140.22 | 121.8) 2.0] 15.2 |) 15.3] 28.3 | 24.4 
South Atlantic Div ..| 38.9] 17.0 | 62.2] 2.0] 85.8] 35.48] 75.2 | 11.5] 11.3 | 51.1] 33.0] 31.8 
South Central Div ...| 23.1 11.4) 67.2; 2.5) 30.3| 20.44) 78.1 | 11.1) 18.8 | 52.5) 33.9); 32.8 
North Central Div...| 34.9 | 30.6 | 82.1} 15.8; 2.1] 68.08 | 201.6 | 2.9| 7.9] 24.8] 32.4] 28.2 
Western Division ....| 3.5 | 31.2) 76.1], 18.6) 5.3) 63.96] 141.1] 2.4] 7.7] 13.4] 25.6] 25.1 
North Atlantie Div.: 
INC 2.22 oars eee 23,91 98.78 85.88 13.4 .8| 84.23 | 185.3] 3.1] 21.4] 17.3 | 28.0] 23.2 
New Hampshire . 45.7 38.6 78.4 | 21.4 -2 | 127.22 | 147.5 | 2.0 | 24.0 | 14.8] 24.8 21.6 
Vermont..... ----] 87.61 11.29) 86.7) 18.0 .3) 80.80] 184.9) 4.05) 23.3 9 19.71) 27.2 0) 2324 
Massachusetts ... 348.9 | 67.0 | 68.8 | 29.9 1.3] 171.99 | 185.4 .9 | 13.8 | 10.5] 25.5 | 22.2 
Rhode Island....| 407.0 | 66.1 | 66.6 | 31.2 | 2.2 | 204.60 | 126.3 | 2.0 | 18.2 | 15.4/ 25.7) 23.5 
Connecticut. .--.- | 187.5 | 52.0 | 72.1 | 26.1] 1.8 | 184.04 | 184.6 | 1.0] 15.6] 13.1] 25.9) 22.9 
New York....22-- | 152.6) 68.5) 72.5) 26.0]]) 1.5 | 141.97 | 125.7) 1.8 12.1 11.3) 28. Wi 23,9 
New Jersey ...... 250.3 | 61.2 | 73.4] 22.8] 3.8 | 1838.15 | 118.0] 2.3 | 13.4] 18.3 | 29.0) 25.0 
Pennsylvania....| 140.1 | 45.5 | 81.9] 15.6] 2.5 | 125.73 | 108.7] 2.5] 20.2 | 17.5 | 30.6 26.5 
South Atlantie Div.: 
Delaware .......- 94.3 | 41.4 | 75.9] 7.5 | 16.6 | 101.42 | 110.3 | 7.1 | 17.6 | 42.7 | 31.8) 26.5 
Maryland........ 120.5 | 46.9 | 72.3] 7.9] 19.8] 82.62] 97.0] 5.1] 10.7] 40.5] 31.8] 27.9 
Dist. of Columbia. 4,645.3 (100.0 | 61.7 | 7.0 | 31.3 | 101.53 | 138.4 9] 5.0] 26.19 27.00 21.7 
Virginia ........4 46.2 14.7 68.3] 1.0)| 35.7} 30.91 | 76.4 | 12.2) 10.5) 52.5 | 32.4 31.6 
West Virginia....| 38.9] 7.7 | 98.1| 2.4] 4.5] 33.20 | 88.9 | 10.7 | 22.51 37.8] 34.1! 30.8 
North Carolina...| 39.0 5.1) 66.5 2 38.3} 22.10) 66.3 18.9} 5.7] 58.11 33.6] 33.3 
South Carolina... 44.4 7.5) 41.2 4] 58.4| 18.44| 61.1] 12.3] 5.2] 54.7| 33.2] 34.6 
Georgia .......... 37.6 11.0 | 52.7 .6| 46.7] 21.85 | 67.7] 11.8] 5.6] 56.4] 34.4) 33.4 
Hloriddm.--- 4 9.7 15.0 | 52.6| 38.7 | 43.7 | 40.06] 85.4] 8.3] 9.2] 39.4] 34.0) 30.9 
South Central Div.: 
Kentucky........ | 58.7} 16.9 | 84.4] 2.3| 18.8| 388.22 | 81.8] 14.38] 8.6] 49.5 | 34.4] 31.0 
Tennessee .. 222.4 48.4 | 18.4 | 75.3 9), 23.8 || 21.92 75.4 | 14.1 7.7 | 47.6 | 34.1 32.0 
Alabama........- 35.5] 7.38 | 53.9 -8| 45.3 | 20.04] 67.8 | 138.8} 8.0) 59.5) 34.4) 33.4 
Mississippi....... 33.5 | 2.6 | 40.8 .5| 58.71 12.08) 66.2] 8.1] 9.5] 58.2) 33.7] 34.0 
Lowisiana:.24-2-- 30.4 | 22.8 | 49.1] 3.7] 47.2] 28.14| 72.5 | 16.9 | 24.6 | 61.3) 31.1] 32.6 
TREX AIS eee cs ecines 11.6} 11.3 | 73.8 5.8 | 20.4 17.16 72.3 | 5.8 | 25.4 | 45.1) 34.8) 33.5 
Arkansas ........| 24.7| 6.4] 70.9] 1.1] 28.0] 16.19} 70.8| 10.5] 6.4 | 44.8] 34.2) 33.8 
Oklahoma....... 10.3; 5.0} 88.4] 3.9] 7.7 6.61 | 87.59) 2.7 |) 6.3 32.005. 228 31.3 
Indian Territory. 12.6 0.0 76.0 1,2) 22.8 4.25 72.8} 10.7 | 16.8 | 41.3 ]......] 34.1 
North Central Div.: 
Ohi0@ee-.2 sete 102.0 38.5 | 86.7| 11.0] 2.38} 92.50] 110.2] 3.2] 9.6] 21.8) 31.7) 26.5 
nadia os eee | 70.1 | 24.2) 92.1] 5.6| 2.3) 64.84) 108.5] 4.4] 9.6] 27.7) 33.8) 27.7 
MMinNOIS Seen 86.1 | 47.1 | 78.2} 20.0] 1.8] 107.84} 106.2] 2.8] 7.8 | 18.7) 32.2) 27.4 
Michigan ........ 42.2 | 30.9 | 76.8 | 22.3 .9 65.01 109.9) 2.4 | 10.2)14.0 30.3 | 27.1 
Wisconsin........ 38.0 380.7 74.6) 24.9 51 73.457, 93.0)) 1.99% 9.3 | 12-70 BacGhn) 2907 
Minnesota ....... 22.1 | 26.8 | 70.4 | 28.8 -8| 50.95) 98.5] 1.0] 6.4) 6.9) 32.5) 29.4 
TOWSee ks oeee 40.2 | 16.8 | 85.7] 13.7] .6] 28.48) 99.9) 1.6] 5.2 | 22.0) 33.1) 28.5 
Missouri 2. 22en5-4 45.2 30.8 87.9 6.9| 5.2) 54.88 98.6) 5.4| 6.8} 31.9) 33.6 29.5 
North Dakota.... 4.5, 3.0 | 62.4 | 35.3 2.3 11.18 99. 6 1.0 |; 6.3 | 16.5 to q if 30.0 
South Dakota....| 5.2 2.6) 72.8 9 22.0 +5.2 10. 97 90.6) .8 4.9; 16.3 *" 1, 31.0 
Nebraska ........ 13.9 | 15.8 | 82.5 | 16.6 -9}) 39.199) 93.5) 104° 5.1 | 11.6) 280 |” 30.1 
KiamSa See ccc ee) 18.0 | 14.0] 87.7] 8.6; 3.7] 29.00; 94.8) 1.77 6.4 | 28.1) 29.8) 29.7 
Western Division: | | | 
Montana......... 1.7 | 27.0 | 67.4 | 25.6) 7.0), 100.17 188.2 .8| 6.71] 10.4] 10.2] 22.3 
Wyoming ........ .9 | 24.1 | 78.3 | 17.9 3.8 26.11 | !71.5| .8 7.8 || 2122 9.4 | 23.9 
Colorado......... 5.2 | 38.1 | 81.2} 16.8) 2.0) 66.60 139.3) 2.4] 7.1] 18.9 | 22.5 | 24.7 
New Mexico..... 1.6| 0.0) 85.5] 6.8) 7.7] 18.78, 92.1 | 28.6 | 30.9 | 16.3 | 31.9] 30.6 
IATIZONA). <.- 222 4 1.1. 0.0 57.4 | 18.2 | 24.4 | 104.54 138.7) 4.5 | 30.9] 11.1 | 16.8 |: 25.9 
Wita hee cece 3.4) 25.2] 79.4/19.1] 1.5] 30.00] 74.5] 1.2| 4.6] 4.7] 35.1] 32.6 
Nevada... ....02. <4! 4 0.0 63.3) 20.3] 16.4) 19.381 196.5) .8] 7.0) 22.9) 12.6 21.3 
Wdahoreec cece. sts 1.9 0.0 82.0) 18.5] 4.5] 12.15) 116.4) 1.1] 5.7 | 15.4! 11.3) 28.6 
Washington...... 7.7, 31.9 76.1 | 19.7 4,2 72.76 | 149.3 .5 3.9] 11.5) 27.0) 25.3 
Oregone-.. -ce. 4: 4.4 | 28.9 82.4) 13.0 4.6 48.10 | 132.7 1.1 3.4 9.5 | 32.3 | 26.3 
California........ OF b 4435 AL E/322 By) 213 5.5 77.27 | 160.5 1.1; 8.1] 14.6] 24.5} 22.8 


at he 


aIneluding Mongolians and Indians. b Less cost of raw material. 


STATE SCHOOL 
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TABLE 3.—School ages in the several States—State school censuses. 


| School census. 
Age for oe ior 
pee a sania Date of | Number of persons enumer- 
State or Territory. “ Ke & sory at- | latest me Os ated. 
public fend | eels evieere l 
schools. reported ated. Boys. Girls. Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
North Atlantic Division: 
WHOIS jaeeear Ema Ooe | 5-21 7-15 | 19038 AU Baan eee Eee 214, 725 
New Hampshire (1902) .... o- 8-14 1902 5-16 35, 821 35, 530 71, 351 
WGIOMElh Ss aaeon ee aeeocaee u (5) 8-14} 1908 5-18 39, 462 38, 771 | 78, 233 
Massachusetts .......------ (5) 7-14 1902 5-15 246, 714 248, 552 495, 266 
Riivodes sian Geese eee. 4 (5) 7-15 1904 ce 7-15 45, 017 45, 099 90, 116 
Connecticuteeeree tes se.-1 (6) 7-16 1902 CEGH! Soc! oneasee ae 209, 006 
INGWa MOG Berea ence ds 5-21 | 8-16 1903 DelS Uh cee cae ee ferers sere 1, 740, 760 
Ne WaiGTSCV reece - crlclie e d5-20 | 7-14) (CaP GA et ors im 60 Seeeee oN Beemer. oes oncmes 
Pennsylvania (1902)......- 6-21 8-16 1902 GelG | e.n eee RS. carer cs ae 1, 004, 728 
South Atlantic Division: 
Delaware (1898) ..--.---..- 6-21 (Ff) 1893 6-21 15, 827 17, 758 33, 585 
Mamylarrda(@l902)\ ere see esr 6-21 98-16 | ANS ooo seem Sa eeeeeear) (Meeenemered| bere Acie 
District of Colurnbia (1902).| 6-17 8-14 en ae at ee tee Eo. 
Vili seoneceasesoesomeee 5-2 IN ae se 1900 5-21 | 354,722 | 336,590 691, 312 
West Virginia ...........-.- 6-21 8-14 1903 6-21 | 165,505 | 154, 224 319, 729 
North Carolina (1902) ..... | 6-21 (f) 1902 | 6-21] 345,996 | 332,381 | 678,377 
SOUCHEO@ATOlM deeeee= eee | 6-21 (f) (Op | geo ce 4 Poneetens Moeesseeocd Peeeaaeeor 
Georgia necer ae occ mee 6-18 (Ff) 1903 6-18 | 358,608 | 349, 525 708, 138 
leride (1608) 05.22... 1.2 6-21 (f) 1900 6-21} 981,712] 79,716] 161, 428 
South Central Division: 
IRON A? aocecoseeseeameee 6-20 | 7-14 19038 6-20 | 304,255 | 291, 332 595, 587 
WWOONESISAS oo nccsnucesaccsas 6-21 (f) 19038 6-21 | 392,981 | 383, 060 776, 041 
Alabama (1902)........--.. 7-21 | (f) 1901 (Peal Sees cor iBasocsce ee 676, 285 
MIsSISSIPPIl. 22-2025. ccs 2k 5-21 (f) 1902 5-21 | 314,545 | $13,850| 628, 395 
ABO WISIA TG eee ck oot ok 6-18 | (fF) 1899 6-18 | 209,154 | 195,603! 404,757 
HIRES sete peeiote re jeeeiece =patete s/ccck 7-17 f) 1902 8-17 386,941 | 372, 417 7959, 358 
INIA NISAS Paces eve ewwrcce ere saree 6-21 | f) 1903 6-21 | 255,583 | 247, 275 502, 808 
Oldlahbiom are an-encececes aes 6-21 (f) 1903 6-21 97, 743 93, 235 190, 978 
Indian Territory (1902)h............. (f) 1901 5-21| 79,915) 76,501 | 156,416 
North Central Division: L 
1 Oee eee eee os cee ae 6-21 8-14 19038 6-21 638,898 | 604, 893 | 1, 243, 791 
Gia Naseer eee eee oe tee 6-21 7-14 1903 6-21 | 396,354 | 371, 082 767, 436 
JQUDDIVGTK) Soeseeceneooe Seee ae 6-21 7-14 1903 6-21 | 810,249 790, 796 | 1,601, 045 
NICHTS ees errs 2 ae" 5-20 7-16 1903 5-20 | 376,552 367,983 744, 535 
WASCONSING@ erence yee oes 4-20 | 7-14 1903 4-20 | 384,376 | 374, 250 758, 626 
WMO ood oeeeeoscerce 6-21 8-16 (Q)og WES: sere NB oe Ee eR Re eee 
NO Witeeenrer semen ee oe 5-21 7-14 1903 5-21 | 364,469 | 357,001 721, 470 
INIGSSO UT easyer ce ee tyres: 6-20 (a) 1903 6-20 | 496,065 | 478, 858 974, 923 
Nonuhe Wako lala crre esc 6-20 8-14 1903 6-20 58, 862 54, 693 113, 555 
SoutheDakotamesssseee- se. 6-21 8-14 1903 74a | Daas | Rees ce @132, 150 
INebraskaenn cscs cvsas ce! 5-21 7-15 1903 5-21 | 191,544 | 185, 324 376, 868 
AGA SOUL) cee cama. d 5-21 e8-15| 1902 5-21 | 257,298 | 249,522 506, 820 
Western Division: 
NIGMENIG o ccussaceenoroEDoe 6-21 | 8-14 19038 6-21 | 32, 818 31, 810 64, 628 
Wyoming (1900)........... 6-21 7-16 CO) fh te eS eee | Pee 8 oe 
Colorad oeperrr tees see. se. 6-21 8-14 1908 6-21 90, 064 89, 122 179, 186 
INeweNlexCOmerr ese ae 4 5-21 7-14 19038 5-21 37, 809 34, 141 71, 950 
AMEWAOV OE) sc acinar eeenaeeee at 6-21 8-14 1903 6-21 18, 379 12, 672 26, 051 
Witaila gee eee ce: Beteel 6-18 | 8-14 | 1903 6-18 | 45, 025 44, 700 89, 725 
INGRAG (ixoepereeneeee seme ot 6-18 8-14; 1903 | 6-18 4,673 4,478 9,151 
ING EWI) ac coceacamreces aera ae 5-21 8-14 1903 5-21 31, 792 31, 527 63, 319 
Washington ...........-... 6-21 8-15 1903 6-21 BP Ald) 90, 582 183, 292 
(TER OMME Rer ee cece == oe soe 6-21 8-14 1903 4-20 2, 922 70, 835 148, 757 
(CEUDITOIO IE, og cosuseceqauaset 6-21 8-14 1903 5-17 198,240 191, 901 390, 141 


a The compulsory period here given is in many 
cases extended or shortened under certain cir- 


cumstances. 
b Not limited by law. 
ec Inclusive. 


44-20 in districts maintaining kindergartens, 


e No State school census. 
J No compulsory law. . 
9 Applies only to Baltimore city and Allegany 


County. 


h Returns imperfect. 


< Unmarried. 
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TABLE 4.—Number of pupils enrolled in the common schools at different dates, and the 


relation of the enrollment to the school population. 


| Number of different pupilsof all agesenrolled Per a of school population 


during the school year (excluding duplicate (i. e., of children 5 to 18 


Imen r 
piaie.or Tertitom eure a us): a & | years of age) enrolled. 7 
= mi ea vite : “1870- -1879- 1889- | 1899-| 1902- 
1870-71. 1879-80. 1889-90. eorelgOU: 1902-3. 71, 80, 90. | 1900. | 1903. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 2 8 Awa fed 
United States ..|7, 561, 582/9, 867, 505 12, 722, 581/15, 503, 11u 16, 009,361 61. 45, 65.50) 68.61 72. sea 70. 67 
North Atlantic Div.|2, 743, 344) 2, 980, 345) 3,112, 622) 3, 8, 648, 949) 3, 776, 404, 77.95 75.17| 70.45 70.86] 69.84 
South Atlantic Div.| 608, 619/1, 242,811 1, 785, 486 2,182,615) 2,298,743) 30. 51| 50.74) 59.22) 65.73! 65.99 
south Central Div .| 767, 839}1, 371,975 2,298,579 3,018, 609 a4 170, 312) 34.17! 46.48 60.14 67.28] 64.60 
North Central Div .|3, 300, 660/4, 088, 828 5,015,217 5, 842, 569 5, 860, 368 76.87. 75.84 76.46 78.65} 75.49 
Western Div .......| 146,120] 288, 546 515, 677 815, 368 908, 5384) 54.77, 64.96 70.01 79.51] 82.46 
North Atlantic Div.: | 
INI ain Cree: @152, 600} 149,827; 189,676 130, 918 182,415 487.85 89.80 85.88 81.38 81.20 
New Hampshire 71, 957 64, 341 59, 8138 65, 688) be 67,250 91.31) 81.32) 71.28, 73. 98 be73. 76 
Vermont....... d 65, 384; 75,2388) 465, 608 66, 964 66,497 ....... 1) 8721p. Fe 82.15 81.89 
Massachusetts .| 273,661} 306,777 871, 492 474, 891 485,483 72.34) 71.76) 72. 56 76.21, 78.53 
Rhode Island ..| @384, 000 40, 604 52,774 67, 231 69, 824 @59,24 59.59) 62. 65) 66.79 65.36 
Connecticut ...| 118,588; 119,694; 126,505 155,228, 159,935, 80.83 76.97 72. 02 74.54 72.99 
New York...... 1, 028, 110/1, : : 1, 256, 874; 82.98) 77.10 70. 71 69.57 68. 66 
New Jersey ....| 169,480 204, 961 234,072) 322,575 844, 457| 68. 20 64.77 62.21) 68.52 68.32 
Pennsylvania..| 884,614 987,310) 1,020,522, 1,151, 880) 1,198,669} 76.35) 74.37 69.58 68.90 68.18 
South Atlantie Div.: ° 
Delaware ...... 20, 058 27, 823 81, 4384) 36, 895) ¢36, 895} 50.04 65.20 66.19 75.33 e 73. 32 
Maryland...... 115, 683 162, 481 184,251) 222,873, £224,004) 46.70 58.13) 60.37 67.00 f 65.18 
Dist. Columbia.| 15,157.26, 489 36, 906} 46, 519 48,745) 41.60 55.40 68.10 76.81) 76.61 
Virginia ....... 131,088) 220,736 842, 269 870, 595 875,601; 32.34) 45.00 60.51 63.19) 61. 94 
West Virginia... 76,999) 142,850 193, 064! = 232,843) 240,718) 49.47, 69.21 75.27 78.58) 76. 54 
North Carolina. ¢115, 000, 252, 612 322, 533 400, 452; ¢ 464, 669] 4 31.28) 55.87 56.39 68.55) ¢ 70. 65 
South Carolina. 66,056 134, 072 201,260, 281,891 288,713) 27.28 40.56 47.08) 60. 74, 59.73 
Georgia ....... 49,578 236,533) 381,297) 482,673) 502,014; 11.89] 46.24 58.45 65.30 64.33 
Florida ........ 14, 000 39, 315 92,472, 108,874) ¢112,384, 21.21) 44.16 71.10, 66.57 ¢ 64.16 
South Central Div.: | | | 
Kentucky...... 9178, 457, 9 276, 000 399,660) 500,294) @501,482)............. | 65. 64) 75, 27) a 72. 52 
Tennessee...... 2140,000, 300,217 447,950, 485,354) ° 492,776, 432.00 58.21) 74.05) 75.09} 73.50 
Alabama....... 141,312; 179,490) 301,615 876, 423) ¢ 365,171) 40.36 42. 60) 55. 83! 61. 67! ¢56. 85 
Mississippi ..... 117,000, 286,654 334,158) 386,507) = 403, 647, 40. 60 61.29) 70. 62! 73.27| 72. 84 
Louisiana...... 57,689 77,642) 120,253, 196,169 208, 737, 24.78 25.87) 31.58) 43. 62! 43. 85 
MOXGS cor ge heeee 68, 504, «220, 000! 466,872 659, 598 700,186 21.0042. 40) 59.50) 64.67) 63.61 
Arkansas ...... 69, 927 81, 972 228, 071 314, 662 337,589, 40.29 30.81, 55.41! 71.02) 73.11 
Oki@homaes 28.1. face. ee ecsce s+ Moses ae 99, 602 1365159) 3 see Paes coe eerie 79.82! 87.838 
Indian ler is Se. 2. Sees eee MS eee. ag ee DAN GION bags BAe core as | eee 15. 84 
North Central Div.: | 
OHIO. 8: icc 8 719,372 729,499 797,439, 829,160 829,620 84.04 76.69) 76.54 75.40) 72.76 
Indiana........ 450,057 511,283 512,955 564, 807 560, 523 78. 64) 82.39) 79.21 81.10) 77.41 
Nlinois......... 672,787 704,041 778,31 958,911; 969,414 81.01 74.61! 71.97) 72.68) 69.14 
Michigan ...... 292,466, 362.556 427,032 504, 985 514, 093' 79.66 78.08| 73.45) 77.13) 75.56 
Wisconsin...... 265, 285, 299, 457 351, 723 445, 142 454,186 (78.92 78.78) 69.77) 72.51) 70.95 
Minnesota ..... 118, 983; 180,248 280,960 399, 207 415, 498) 75.92 75.87) 74.59) 77.59) 76.09 
TOWae acces. ee. 841, 938) 426, 057 493, 267 566, 223 550, 202) 84.44) 88.52) 85.51] 89.06) 82.68 
Sees . Saar 830, 070} 482, 986 620, 314 719, 817 704, 193; 56. 03) 68. 85 i a ee 63 ea 
ort akota..- 85, 543 77, 686 90, 157, | (71. 26) 81.26 ; 
South Daote |} 1,660) 13, 718 | 78,043, 98,822) ¢105, 691/s°2% 24 41. 68 121° 04) 79. 49] ¢76. 80 
Nebraska ...... 28, 265 92, 549 240, 300 288, 227: 277, 519 58.79 68.48) 75.35: 89.50) 83.96 
Kansas.......-. 89,777, 2381, 484 899, 322 389, 582] ¢389, 272) 74.22, 73.23 88.56) 89.21) ¢89. 16 
Western Division 
Montana....... a1, 657 4, 270 16, 980 89, 480 44, 881 70. 24| 63.77) 71.14) 72.80 72.63 
Wyoming ...... a 450 2, 907 7, 052 14,512) e14, 512 446. 34 77.44 54.46 65. 66) ¢59. 81 
Colorado ....... 4,357) 22,119 65, 490, 117,555} 181,200! 42. 28) 60.62 72.20) 88.19) 92.53 
New Mexico . @1,320 4, 755 18, 215 36, 785 37,972; « 4,42) 13.382, 42.25) 61.43) 60.29 
Arizona........ 0 4,212) 7, 989 16, 504 20, 008 0.00 58.16, 52.72) 51.94) 57.94 
Witaheecs. 2. 5-8 16, 992 24, 326 37,279 73, 042 73, 499 58.386) 50. 61 do. 26) 81.02) 76.32 
Nevada ........ 3, 106! 9, 045) 7,387 6, 676 7,362' 53.97) 79.78) 73. 80| 74.00, 384.65 
dane... 25-2 906 5, 834) 14, 311 36, 669 48,181 46.06 77.85) 62.66) 79.18) 91.69 
Washington.. @5,000| 14, 780 55,964, 115,104 149,753 069.00 72.36) 70. 58). 87. 86} 101.77 
Oregon......... 21, 000, 37, 5383 63, 254 89, 405 92, 390! 67.78, 75.02) 74.78) 82.18] 80.33 
California...... 91, $32 158, 765) 221, 756 269, 736 288,776 63.63 73. a 77.38) 79.56] 80.97 
i | 


eTn 1899-1900. 

fIn 1900-1901. 

gHighest number enrolled. 
hReturns iniperfect. 


aApproximate. 

bPupils who attended two weeks or more. 
eIn 1901-2. 

@Pupils of legal school age only. 
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Driacram 1.—Number of pupils enrolled in the common schools of the United States. 


) s 

Sas e 8 8 8 
WS 

Sk S R N 3 
eo _& & © © 


es 


ABZGURRRUAAEAREOEAEE 


1/894 “IS 


School 
year. 


1870-71... 
1871-72... 
1872-73.. 
1873-74... 
1874-75. . 
1875-76. . 
1876-77... 
1877-78. . 
1878-79. . 
1879-80. . 
1880-81. . 
1881-82. . 
1882-83. . 
1883-84. . 
1884-85. . 
1885-86. . 
1886-87. . 


Pupils. 


7, 561, 582 


7, 815, 306 


8, 008, 614: 


8, 444, 251 
8, 785, 678 
8, 869, 115 
8, 965, 006 
9, 438, 883 
9, 504, 458 
9, 867, 505 
10, 000, 896 
10, 211, 578 
10, 651, 828 
10, 982, 364 
11, 398, 024 
11, 664, 460 
11, 884, 944 


School 
year. 


1887-88... 


1888-89... 
1889-90... 
1890-91... 
1301 Oo ee 
1892-93... 
1893-94... 
1894-95... 
1895-96... 
1896-97... 
1897-98. .. 
1898-99... 
1899-1900. 
1900-1901. 
1901-2... 
1902-3. ... 


ela. -/900 


TOT 
HELA 
HnPAAUEEEULE 


Pupils. 


12, 182, 600 
12, 392, 260 
12,722, 581 
13, 050, 132 
13, 255, 921. 
13, 483, 340 
13, 995, 357 
14, 243, 765 
14, 498, 956 
14, 823, 059 
15, 103, 874 
15, 176, 219 
15, 503, 110 
15,702, 517 
a15, 925, 887 
16, 009, 361 


aSubject to correction. 
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DiaGRaMmM 2.—Per cent of population enrolled in the common. schools. 


Fs G SOR EG — ae BE cm ete cet, 


~ ly bea) a) S 
N ne s ® gy Ss) S ~ |™ 
ee ' i ' 1 1 2S §$§ 
Percent. 2 Ny 2) S & S DS LN 
ee) © © © © ne SH OS SY 
. 2 x 8 = x Ss Sy 
20.4 : RENEE 
20.0 /\ ALLE Ly 
/ School ; Per School Per 
A year. cent. year. cent. 
19.6 \ 1870-71..| 19.14 || 1887-88...| 20.38 
1871-72..| 19.31 || 1888-89...| 20.26 
1872-73..| 19.29 || 1889-90...| 20.32 
196 IK J\ 1873-74..| 19.84 |) 1890-91... 20. 45 
1874-75..} 20.10 || 1891-92...) 20.39 
WIN 1875-76..| 19.76 || 1892-93...| 20.35 
1876-77..| 19.44 || 1893-94...| 20.72 
1877-78..| 19.91 |! 1894-95...| 20. 69 
es 1878-79..| 19.50 || 1895-96...| 20.68 
19.4. 1879-80..! 19.67 || 1896-97...| 20.75 
/ 1880-81..| 19.51 | 1897-98...) 20.75 
1881-82..| 19.47 | 1898-99...| 20.46 
a 1882-83. .| 19.85 |; 1899-1900.! 20.51 
19.2 1883-84. .| 20.00 || 1900-1901.) 20.32 
. 7 1884-85. .| 20.27 || 1901-2... .| 420. 28 
1885-86. .| 20.30 || 1902-3....| #20. 04 
1886-87..| 20.24 || 
90 a Subject to correction. 
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TaBLe 5.—The school enrollment of 1902-3, classified by sex. 


lation enrolled at different dates. 


State or Territory. 


Boys. 


1 


United States 


North Atlantie Division.. 
South Atlantic Division.. 
South Central Division ..) 
North Central Division .. 
Western Division 


North Atlantic Division: 


Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


South Atlantic Division: 


Delaware 
NiewAylenel sacosongacet 
District of Columbia . 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 


South Central Division: 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
BIRGER SMe ate preeN vcs eyed 
PANT TSA Sete eye year 
Oklahoma 


Indian Territory é ...' 
North Central Division: 


lbiingrs. osccoseesonos 
Michigan 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 


Nebraska ............ 


MOOD on conasnasen 
Wyoming 
CoOlOrad Ome ee eee 
New Mexico 
Arizona 


Idaho 


Oregon 


a Estimated in part. 


2 


| Girls. 


3 


a 1,896, 132 | @1, 880, 272 
@1, 137,008 | 71, 156, 735 


a2, 958, 314 
a 459, 536 


33, 659 


e 638, 171 
172, 621 


23, 082 
189, 640 
124, 381 

c h 234, 212 
135, 846 
245, 608 
c 55, 374 


e 250, 521 
248, 930 


421, 005 
282, 621 
487, 191 
258, 188 


| 858, 687 
46, 369 
54, 428 
140, 596 
© 197, 877 


65, 353 


146, 878 


597, 180 


a1,585,790 «1,584, 522 


a2, 902, 054 
a 448, 998 


32, 838 


€ 623, 703 
171, 836 
596, 489 


c h 230, 457 
152, 867 
256, 406 
¢ 57,010 


e 250, 961 
243, 846 


408, 615 
277, 902 
482, 293 
255, 905 


350, 506 
43, 788 
© 51, 263 
136, 923 
¢ 191, 395 


45, 283 
141, 898 


b Pupils who attended two weeks or more. 


eIn 1901-2. 


@ Pupils of legal schoo] age. 


e Approximate. 


a 8, 036, 780 | a7, 972, 581 16, 009, 361 | 


Number of different pupils of all 
ages enrolled. 


L 


¢ 


XX XITIL 


Percentage of the total popu- 


Per cent of the total population 


enrolled. 

l nena 

J 1899- | 1992- 

Total. | 1870-71, 1879-80, 1889-90. a | ane 
i ue a 7 

a Wl es 6 7 8 9 

19.14] 19.67 20.32. 20.51 20.04 
3,776,404 | 21.95] 20.20] 17.89| 17.31| 17.06 
2) 993,743 | 10.05] 16.36} 20.16| 20.90) 20.98 
3°170,312 | 11.56] 15.38| 20.90] 22.05) 21.22 
5,860,368 | 24.80| 23.23) 22.43| 22:19) 21.32 
908,534, 13.99| 16.32| 17.03| 19.93) 20.67 
192,415 | 24.25} 23.09| 21.13| 18.85! 18.84 
b ¢67,250| 22.41| 18.54] 15.89| 15.96 |bc15. 93 
66,497 |419.77| 22.64|419.74| 19.20] 19.16 
485,483 | 18.31| 17.20) 16.59| 16.93) 16.32 
69,8294} 15.11| 14.69] 15.97] 15.69] 15.36 
159,935 | 20.83| 19.22) 16.95| 17.09| 16.72 
1,256,874 | 23.18] 20.30| 17.37| 16.64 | 16.41 
344.457 | 18.96| 18.12) 16.20| 17.12) 17.08 
1,198,669 | 23.24) 21.89] 19.41! 18.98] 18.07 
f36,895| 15.79| 18.98] 18.66) 19.98|f19.43 
g 224004} 14.55| 17.37| 17.68] 18.72|918.19 
48,745 | 11.23} 14.88] 16.02| 16.69] 16.62 
375,601 | 10.47| 14.59  20.67| 19.99| 19.57 
240,718 16.85| 23.10, 25.31| 24.93) 93.57 
© 464,669 | 10.45| 18.05! 19.93) 21.14 |en23.51 
988,713 | 9.05] 13.46| 17.49] 21.03| 20.67 
502,014| 4.08] 15.34) 20.75 | 21.78 | 21.49 
©112,384| 7.19| 14.59| 23.63| 20.60 |¢19.82 
e501,482|} 13.21| 16.74} 21.50) 23.30 | e292. 48 
492,776 | 10.90| 19.46) 25.34) 24.02) 23.52 
365,171 | 13.85 | 14.22) 19.93| 20.59 | ¢18.99 
403,647 | 13.70} 20.91| 25.92] 24.92! 94.77 
208,737| 7.73| 8.26| 10.75| 14.20) 14.29 
700,136 | 7.26| 13.82] 20.88| 21.64) 21.31 
337,589 | 13.72| 10.21] 19.77| 23.99) 24.71 
136, 159 It... 2. bee 25.01 27.49 
Dein Pe. Ao ee ee 5. 40 
829,620} 26.50) 22.81] 21.72) 19.94) 19.28 
560,523 | 26.34| 25.85| 23.40| 22.44) 21.44 
969,414 | 25.99| 22.88] 20.34] 19.89) 18.94 
514,093 | 23.98) 22.15| 20.39| 20.86) 20.48 
454,186 | 24.60) 22.76| 20.85! 21.51! 21.07 
415,498 | 24.47) 93.09| 21.58, 29.79 | 29.37 
550,202 | 28.19 | 26.23, 25.80| 25.37] 23.55 
704,198 | 18.74 22.27 | 33.15) 38.17 | 21.82 
90,1 19.45 | 24.34] 25.91 
105,691 |f 934) 10-15 5 93°74) 94°60 | 23.81 
977,519 | 16.61| 20.46 | 22.69} 27.03) 25.27 
© 389,272 | 22:98| 23:93| 27.98] 26.49 | ¢ 26.48 
44,881} 7.54] 10.90| 12.85] 16.20] 16.20 
f14.512| 4.55] 13,98] 11.62] 15.68 | £14.29 
131,200| 9.33) 11.38| 15.89] 21.78! 22.86 
37,972| 1.40] 3.98] 11.86] 18.81] 18.45 
20,008} 0.00] 10.42] 13.40] 13.42] 15.01 
73,499 | 18.61, 16.90| 17.93] 26.39] 24.88 
7,362| 7.04] 14.53| 16.14] 15.77] 18.08 
48,181} 5.59| 17.89| 16.96| 22.67| 26.22 
149,753 | 18.62| 19.68| 16.02| 22.99| 25.75 
92,390 21.63| 21.47| 20.16] 21.62} 21.13 
288,776 | 15.61| 18.36) 18.36] 18.16] 18.46 


Ff In 1899-1900. 
g In 1900-1901. 
hk Sex of a few pupils in cities estimated. 
i Returns imperfect. 
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TABLE 6.—Per cent of the school population (4. e., children 5 to 18 years of age) enrolled 
in the public schools, for a period of years. 


: North | South South North 

Year. ee Atlantic Atlantic | Central | Central pee 

is * | Division. Division.| Division. | Division, | V!V48102- 

BHR 7 (agile ence cus ctauctevterovornsaeeserere ee ae 61. 45 77.95 30. 51 34.17 76. 87 54.77 
SUSE EPI he fa Pm tear Param ret eS oe) oe 62. 20 77.338 32. 27 37. 94 77, 04 54. 43 
RS pI 7 Hise ee ee oe ane leh Dre ey ss ADE or 4 62. 36 76.79 35. 86 38. 67 75.97 DD 
HSS Ae ee ay csr eee yeya scene we 64. 40 77.77 42.10 40. 82 76. 98 61. 04 
BL AT Os pert ere cence terete, Save oycse eee recs costae 65. 64 78. 59 44.61 42.47 97.54 64. 39 
Tey ATES coon ee oR 2, Ain Mee RE oe rece A 64. 70 78. 55 46. 72 37. 36 77.05 66. 37 
Tete GSAT tes te oe ee eo ae US lea mers 63. 92 | 76. 83 47.02 38. 51 75. 60 66 12 
TSE Seo hee seers ee ee ere enn cet ten ra tei 1 65. 75 77.09 48. 89 43. 50 77.38 66. 26 
Seo pareve co. Sue yavetete = lovces save crcuaca levers eyevapeserc:<tr ata 64. 64 76.18 46. 72 44.71 75. 28 65. 63 
TETAS C10) aed cteee ee eer neree Rete neaties Saree aie Mero A 65. 50 975.17 50. 74 46. 43 75, 84 64. 96 
SS OSS ieee a ee eee as evavste race aver ie ere 65. 03 74, 28 51.49 47.03 74,59 64. 82 
Tete Lei aie Senate gene tan eee era A 65. 03 74. 56 51. 90 47.02 74.15 65. 93 
TESTS ASC 5 Sy meen NE Io ere gee ie are ne REE 66. 39 74,15 | 54. 30 50. 68 75. 13 | 67. 05 
INS SRA ete ear fear eee crease che eycuseete ere veeap tocar ee 66. 96 72, 83 56. 25 53. 59 75. 06 68. 01 
ee ee 67.96|  73.23| 57.17] 56.57| 75.46] 68.53 
MSR OG, coset a rears toe siete Shaye re ersue eee ete creas teen ae 68. 14 72.63 57. 68 56. 82 | 76. 08 68. 03 
SSG =O Tp ie eora ceria voevenereucrecpe rarer suerte 67.98 (PRIR 58. 98 56. 21 75.77 67.97 
NSS7a8 Soe ese. ais Qe cae are ices arrow ee arene 68. 33 71.60 58. 68 58. 67 75. 96 68. 53 
MS SSB tee eects sears ars Soe esc oa ates yey nataceveus ates 68. 20 70. 60 58. 40 58. 28 | 76. 63 69. 39 
1S SO=9 (eee cies ee cee a ee ees 68. 61 70. 45 59. 22 60. 14 76. 46 70. 01 
TEC -h eer ep ere cme ke cmee i | 69.40 70. 04 60.15 63. 01 76. 25 75.49 
BONS OOo eieeravever ele teens Set etcetera eT 69. 51 69.78 59. 50 638. 72 76. 30 77.98 
UGS RO Ba eS ee ee er ee 69.70 68. 99 61. 94 68. 92 | 76, 23 77.16 
TESSNS aN ole aa yA ami ime cmp POR RPMS 71. 82 70. 45 63. 08 66. 00 78. 04 77.45 
OSG peels eet ee ne pre nee Came 71.54 71. 538 62. 21 65. 83 78.17 79. 32 
WSO a OG eee tees eat uber be Gre: ence eet ame 71.80 71.57 62. 46 66. 75 78.16 79. 72 
ON UG = Omer ees neta Sok oper trareee tay cpoiaye tera 72. 36 72.12 64. 49 67.75 78. 06 78.27 
ANS OO Barer A eater es eas eure Uete a Sta tave cease yarn eee 72. 68 71.78 66. 25 67. 36 78. 66 78. 00 
WSO S= 9 OR oe ete RA rm ep Vanes, cS 71.96 71. 69 64. 93 66. 54 77.75 77.85 
MN S99=19 OO ert caepdece ies Sara oats eicisuers eeeeretes aes 72. 43 70. 86 65. 73 67. 28 78. 65 79.51 
GOO ST OO Let ae Set Mam a ee te mere sk ame 71. 67 70.71 66. 65 65, 22 77. 36 80. 63 
OOD te Bn ers Sata ortega See a 71.45 70.31 66. 55 65.12 76. 85 82, 49 
OSS ae eee eons yeep eavaree Savsiera oem S 70. 67 69. 84 65. 99 64. 60 75.49 82. 46 


a Subject to correction. 
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TaBLE 7.—The average daily attendance at various periods, and its relation in 1902-3 to 
the enrollment. 


Average number of pupils actually present at school Number 
each day. attend- 
“ Sari : = ing daily 
state or Territory. we each 
= : 0 en- 
| 1870-71. | 1879-80. 1889-90. 1899-1900. 1902-3. roiled aa 
| 1902-3. 
1 2 | 3 | 4 3 6 Pl 
United States ............ | 4,545,317 | 6,144,143! 8,158,635 | 10,632,772 | 11, 054, 502 69.16 
North Atlantie Division ....._. 1, 627, 208 1, 824, 487 2,036, 459 2, 636, 892 2,795, 448 74, 02 
South Atlantie Division ....... 368, 111 776, 798 1, 126, 688 1, 344, 3384 1, 444, 014 62. 95 
South Central Division ........ 535, 6382 902, 767 1,467,649 | 2,015, 457 25039, 212 64, 32 
North Central Division ........ ol 720 2, 451, 167 8, 188, 732 4,080,460 4, 183, 601 | 70. 53 
Western Division .............. 102, 646 188, 924 334, 112 555, 629 642, 227 70. 69 
biscia Siegen { ee 
North Atlantic Division: | 
IWIGRTON Ss Ao Aer enk ne en eee 100, 392 103,115 98, 364 | 97, 697 | 97, 424 73.57 
New Hampshire ........... 48, 150 | 48, 966 | 41, 526 47, 276 | a 49, 280 a 73. 28 
WAGTEURIGD OV Re) Seka eee en eens 4 b 44,100 | 48, 606 | 45, 887 47, 020 | 48, 696 TEIRY = 
Massachusetts ............. 201, 750 233, 127 2738, 910 366, 136 388, 616 80. 05 
Rhode Island............-. 22, 485 27,217 338, 905 47, 124 50, 757 72. 69 
Connecticut =..-.--.--..-.- 62, 683 73, 546 83, 656 111, 564 119, 231 74, 55 
ING WaViOl Keen cee. 493, 648 573, 089 642, 984 857, 488 928, 3885 73. 86 
INGWJCTSEY eects ed 86, 812 115, 194 133, 286 207,947 | 229, 244 66. 55 
Pennsylvania.............. 567,188 601, 627 682, 941 854, 640 883, 865 74.05 
Sonth Atlantic Division: 
DD Cla Wale etna kee b 12, 700 17, 489 19, 649 | b 25,300 | 6 c¢25,300| 0c 68.57 
Minn soaoceseasesasnece 56, 485 85, 778 102, 351 134, 400 | €135, 515 260. 50 
District of Columbia ....... 10, 261 20, 687 28, 184 35, 463 | 38, 038 78. 03 
Walgaihitl oo seoneeo Seon 77, 402 128, 404 198, 290 216, 464 | 224,769 59. 84 
West Virginia..............| 51, 336 91, 604 121, 700 151, 254 | 155, 486 64, 57 
North Carolina ............ b 73, 000 170, 100 208, 100 206,918 | 4 269, 003 a57. 89 
South Carolina............. b 44, 700 b 90, 600 | 147, 799 201, 295 | 209, 389 72. 52 
(GCSE 53a nee ee eee J 31, 377 145, 190 | 240, 791 298, 237 810, 400 61. 83 
OIG Aerie oe ae | b 10, 900 27, 046 64, 819 75, 008 a 76, 164 | a67.77 
South Central Division: 
Reemiucky 222.0. ceas ses 120, 866 178, 000 225,789 310,389 6309, 886 b 61.78 
PMENITUGSSC OE). cee ec eas noes b 89, 000 208, 528 323, 548 | 338, 566 | 342, 631 69. 58 
PACA AI a ee ete eek. 107, 666 117,978 182, 467 | 297,805 a 240, 000 a 65. 72 
MISSISSID Pll ee eee ee b 90, 000 156, 761 207, 704 224, 626 233, 175 57.77 
NEO WISIATN A eee ee b 40, 500 6 54, 800 87, 536 | 146, 323 155, 794 74. 64 
4 NEB SNAG a cae ee ee b 41, 000 b 132, 000 291, 941 | 438, 779 444, 669 63. 51 
JT TES UIST RS) eg ence b 46, 600 | b 64, 700 b 148, 714 | 195, 401 218, 372 638. 20 
Oa Oi a eee ee re I, 2 Bee Je lene see at 638, 718 | 84, 905 62. 36 
owe Deol Dreyer ey Ayre Se eas |e tee ery ot | (Mee een ee. | Revreetoeeesicstam 1 Fey teieart eeeye b 14, 830 b 60. 25 
North Central Division: | 
OTOP ee eee acs 482, 452 476, 279 549, 269 616, 365 614, 805 74. 05 
Ta Ca TAs eh 295, 071 321, 659 342, 275 429, 566 417,017 74. 40 
PUNT OS eee ter coe ae 84], 686 431, 638 538, 310 737, 576 755, 208 77. 90 
WOON ~.eaassennouodescs 6193, 000 b 240, 000 b 282, 000 355, 226 401, 182 78. 04 
WiSCOMSINeREe 3.5.2... 5... ae 6 132, 000 b 156, 000 200, 457 b 309, 800 282, 086 GeO! lull 
WGHOVOWATOUE) on nooeeeeeeeeee 50, 694 b 78, 400 127, 025 243, 224 260, 872 62.79 
CON REN sh A al 211, 562 | 259, 836 306, 309 378, 474 858, 438 65.15 
IMGSS OUR ee 187, 024 b 281, 000 384, 627 460, 012 465, 131 66. 05 
North) Dakote......2..---4: tt b 1.040 8. 530 { 20, 694 48, 560 56, 639 62. 82 
South Dakotaes..-. 5-2. J ’ ’ | 48, 327 b 68, 000 a 72, 846 a 68. 92 
INGIIGASIEE), 6 scncodscessencest | 614,300 60, 156 146, 139 181, 874 176, 680 63. 66 
IKGAdISAS SA eee came. | 52, 891 187, 669 243, 300 261, 783 273,197 a 70.18 
Western Division: 
WHIOMUUIA aac aegeosneseee ce. b1,100 b 3, 000 10, 596 6 26, 300 31, 471 70.12 
Wyoming.......... 0... le] b 250 | 1,920 a4, 700 69,650 | b¢9,650| be 66.50 
Cloylcid ae a ae eee 2,611 | 12,618 38, 715 73, 291 87, 996 67.07 
NeW MLE@XICO ......-.22-.-.4 a 880 | 3, 150 b 138, 000 22,4338 26, 065 68. 64 
PAUGIZ OMe ern ce | 0 2,847 4,702 10, 177 12, 125 60. 60 
LONGHIY Ge  e 12, 819 | 17,178 20, 967 50, 595 57, 045 77. 61 
INIGNACH) Conan eee we b1, 800 5,401 5, 064 4,698 b 5, 300 b71.95 
MUN NG) 12, erence sce eee ee aa 6 600 3, 863 b 9, 500 21, 962 34, 384 71. 36 
WHSUMIEION .oouonnsooceee ae b 8, 300 | 10, 546 36, 946 74,717 101, 088 67. 50 
Oreo Ones ce: 615, 000 | 27,435 | 43, 333 64, 411 64, 219 69. 51 
Walaiioumineereeen ce. oe § 64, 286 100, 966 146, 589 197, 395 212, 884 Tey, TP 


a —n 3901-2. 
b Approximately. 
« In 1899-1900. 


@in 1903-1901. 
e Returns imperfect. 
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Dracram 3.—Length of school term. 
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TABLE 8.—(1) Average length of school term at various periods, (2) aggregate number of 
days’ schooling given to all pupils; (3) the same compared with the school population and 
the enrollment (columns 8 and 9). 


Average 

aber Average 
Average number of daysthe schools Aggregate | 0 days’ | number 
were kept during the year.« eee of Schooling) of days 


7 “ a _| given for |attended 
State or Territory. days’ school-|" every | by each 


eeTyenes ™ | child 8 to pupil eu- 
18 years | rolled in 


jee wht ee) 1899- ; ofagein |) 1902-3. 
ee ee. 1900, 1902-3. 1902-3. 
_ — —-- -- | - | | eras a = —— = 
1 | 2% i 4 5 6 q 8 9 
United States ......- | 132.1 130. 3 134.7 144.3 147.2 1, 627, 405, 037 fl, ts) OTe 
North Atlantic Division ..| 152.0 15952 166.6 177.5 178.5 498, 978, 563 9253) SPA Al 
South Atlantie Division .. 97.4 92.4 99.9} 112.1 118.0 170, 377, 602 49.0 74.3 
South Central Division...) 91.6 79,2 88. 2 99.8 | 105.6 215, 423, 191 48) 68. 0 
North Central Division... 183.9 139.8 148.0 155.9 156.9 648, 680, 902 83. 6 110.7 
Western Division ......... 119, 27) 129.2 135.0) 141.5 9) 146.3 93, 944, 779 85.3 103. 4 
North Atlantic Division: | ] 
INA TY Cesena a Sous: ae 98 109 112 141 , 143 | 18,931, 682 85. 4 103. 2 
New Hampshire ...-.-. 70 105.3 117.7 147.65 (0140. 05 b6, 901, 664 675.7 5102.6 
NWiermOlteeeen meee e ee 115.6 | 125.5] 1386 156.15 | 155 7,547,917 | 93.0 113.5 
Massachusetts ...----- 169 177 177 189 186 72, 282, 576 109.5 148.9 
Rhode Island ........- 170 184 188 191 190 9, 782, 580 91.6 140.1 
Connecticut .......... 172.4 179 182.5 | 189.01 | 188.83 22,514, 390 102.8 140.8 
GAN SHOT Boe sae eende | 176 178.5 186.5 | 175 177 175,118, 017 | 95. 7 139.3 
New Jersey ...--------| 178 192 192 186 182 43, 824, 651 | 86.9 1 
Pennsylvania.......-- Wie, 133. 4 147.6 | 166.6 166. 4 147, 075, 186 | 84. 0 1352 
South Atlantie Division: 
Wel awane sae. sa. cee) 132 158 166 | 170.1 |¢€170.1 | cd4, 303, 5380 c85. 5 ca116.6 
Werabnael ooaseaeeeooee 183 187 184 183 €190 | €25, 747, 850 e74,9 e114.9 
District of Columbia.., 200 193 178 =| 179 | 174 6, 618, 612 104.0 135. 8 
VATA, Gaaoooucoaocs - O352 gets | | Hake 120 122 nh) 27,491, 815 45,2 73.0 
West Virginia........- UE fonts} 90 97 106 123 19, 118, 628 60.8 79.4 
North Carolina ....-..- d50 50 59.25 70.5 | 686.9 623, 366, 983 635.5 650.3 
South Carolina........ 4100 70 69.6 88. 4 93 19, 207, 690 | Bie) 7 66.5 
GOP A eee eens oe 59 aod 83.3 112.0 118 | 86,627, 200 46.9 73.0 
GTOCET 6 canes eeece cd Meee hae | 120 93 b94. b7, 965, 291 645.5 670.9 
South Central Division: | 
Kent Ckyeras. ses == Ladino "IP 102 i) 94 117.5 90 a 27, 885, 240 40.3 a55.6 
Tenimlescee ana | a77 68 | 86 96 96 32, 892, 576 49.1 66.7 
JN IBY hin ae anecceror ed 66.5 81.3 73.5 | 78.3 | 6102.5 | 624, 600, 000 638. 3 b67.4 
Mississippi ........--.. 110 74.5| 486 | 101.2} 123 28, 680, 525 51.8 ale 
WOUISIAMH nee. ss ocees d65 78.8 | 100.6} 120 130 |) 20, 253, 220 42.5 97.0 
PRO XAG reece ty cieceereremree ct d140 71.7 | 100 108.2 116 51, 572, 823 46.9 (eyed 
Puicansie ess: eo. 88.2... ee a5 77.5| 92 | 19,630,224 42.5 58.1 
CHIR NOI: ws seoeeenase bacco cet Seceno sh leueeos - 95.3 89 7, 556, 545 | 48.7 BOLD 
hohe Ie eva? pons (Baoan ony Gonoeoce, pecaseed lb eocaae. 158. 6 a2, 352, 038 15.1 a95.6 
North Central Division: 
ONTOS es ee 8 165 152 166.5 165 165 101, 360, 325 88.9 Wee 
[bashes ccsceoussosaa 98. 5 1386 =| «180 ip b 146 ad 60, 884, 482 684.1 2108.6 
JOM VCS ae 3 as ee oo 146.7 150 155. 4 152 160 120, 833, 317 86. 2 124.6 
INT EEO oooeseoosanad 140 150 156 163.8 | 165 66, 195, 030 8 128.8 
NVISCONSIN ee eee 155 165 158.6 | 9160 166 50, 969, 057 79.6 IPS, 
Minnesota ............ asg3 94 128 169 | 158.6 | 41,356, 412 74,4 9985 
WOW Ase t cscs ic cee } 130 | 148 156 160 | 160 57, 350, 080 86. 1 104.2 
MiaSSOUTIeNe os eee en 90 alo4 129.4 | 144 144 67, 725, 996 | lea 96.2 
North Dakota........- \ e75 | a96 lis 155.7 | 150 8, 495, 850: | 79.2 | 94.2 
South Dakota......... 145 h129,1 | 6129 69, 643, 178 b 70.1 | 691.2 
INGLIS senosceacosad Te 82 140 135aee 3S 29, 612, 652 89.3 | 106.3 
| RSG CIGRIRE Secon wipers ae os A 116 120 135 126. 25) 6125. '75' 634, 354, 523 b78. 7 | 688.3 
Western Division: 
NIGTMERNNGS sonncoseceooe d89 9 oY) 142.7 1) 107 c107 d 8, 367, 397 | c 54,5 | 475.0 
\WAwoyombok, 55 Geascneaas a200 119 2120 d110 ~—|ed110 e 21, 064, 000 ¢d43.9 | cd 73.3 
COlOraGOm. 2. s5o52. 2k 02 2132 144.4; 149.8 153.12) 13, 473, 948 95. 0 102.7 
New Mexico.......... ai1l1 111 a67 h96.6 88 2, 293, 720 | 36.4 60. 4 
PAT Z OMA ree eee | 0 109 126 125 128s 1, 552, 000 44.9 77.6 
LUD econ 152 | 128 133 151 151 8, 007, 342 83.1 108.9 
INC HCl neers hs 142 | 143 140 154 b155.6 a 824, 680 594.8 a112.0 
ICED IV a sees eeeese d45 | 94 269.8 | 106 b 124.2 a4, 270, 493 b81.3 488.6 
Washington .......... d8) | ag 97.2 127.6 116.2 | 11,746, 426 79.8 | 78.4 
Ore 2 On ieeene eee eres | a9) 90 118.2 | 116.6 6158 9,877, 18) 585.9 106.9 
Califormaeeencee eee Le 23 146.6 157.6 166. 2 176 37, 467, 584 105. 1 1297) 
aCertain States report their school term in d Approximately. 
months; thesemonths have been reduced to days é In 1900-1901. 
by multiplying by 20 in each case. f Returns imperfect. 
b In 1901-2. g Tn 1893-94. 


¢ In 1899-1900. Ah In 1897-98. 
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TABLE 9.— Number and sex of teachers—Percentage of male teachers. 


Whole number of different | 
teachers employed. 


Percentage of male teachers. 


Male. Female. | Total. | 1870-71. 1879-80.| 1889-90. 


/1899-1900.| 1902-3. 


ie | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7) 38 irs 
United States .....-- 117,035 382, 252 449, 287 41.0 42.8 34.5 2959 26.0 
North Atlantic Division...) 17, 388 95,005 | 112,393 26. 2 28.8 20. 0 18,4 15.5 
South Atlantic Division...| 18,778 32, 685 51, 463 63. 8 62.5 49,1 40.7 | 36.5 
South Central Division....) 29, 465 39, 076 68, 541 67.5 67,2 57.5 47.4 | 43.0 
North Central Division....| 45,673 144,087 | 189,760 43.2 41.7 32.4 28.3 | 24.1 
Western Division .......-.- 5, 731 21, 399 27,130 45.0 40.3 31.1 24.7 | Pade It 
North Atlantic Division: | 
NiainGnee.csceees. oce- 8 ag01l; a5, 863 6,664 | a24.4 | a@27,2, a16.0 a16.4 a12.0 
New Hampshire .....- b 207 b2,169 b2, 376 15. 0 16.8 9.8 8.9 b8.7 
ETINON Geese cence ee 356 2, 651 | 3,007 16.5 16.8 12.0 13.6 11.8 
Massachusetts ......-- 1, 2738 18,076 | 14,299 12 13.2 9.8 8.8 8.9 
Rhode Island ......... 171 | 1,865. 2,086 | a20.4 20. 2 12.6 9.5 8.3 
Connecticut..-.....-.-- a 400 a4,043 4,443 | a22.1| a22.8)| a13.4 a9.0 ag9.0 
New York...02...5..-8 4,909 | 34,916 39, 825 22.9 26.0 16.9 14.9 12.3 
New Je@ISey 2 .o2.: <.e 1, 028 7, 266 8, 294 32.5 28.5 18.4 12.9 | 12.4 
Pennsylvania........- 8, 243 23, 206 31, 449 42,8 45,5 34,2 382.0 DOowe 
South Atlantic Division: | | 
Delaware =. 22262... 20: e210 c621 e831 429.9  a46.6| 431.0 25.3 €25.3 
Maryland...-...-.----- d1,071 a3, 965 a5, 036 45. 0 42.6 27.8 21. 75} a21.3 
District of Columbia . 173 1,198 | 1,371 8.2 | 7.8 13.0 138.1 | 12.6 
Witgabillt Seecscecaaeane 2,377 6, 667 | 9, 044 64.5 61.8 41.5 31.5 26.3 
West Virginia......... 3, 854 3, 508 7, 362 79.0 75, 2 63. 4 Bile!) 52.3 
North Carolina........ b3, 976 b4,755 | 08,781 | @73.2| 471.3 59, 1 49,4 © b 45,5 
South Carolina........ a2, 588 a3, 359 5, 947 62.4; 589.5 49.6 | a 43.5 043.5 
GeOTEIS s..- 22 5e2e5 ee 3, 630 6, 712 10, 342 71.4 | @65,2 53.3 44.0 35. 1 
iMkoiats ye eee eres A b899 b1, 900 b2,799 «65.7 61.6 48.0 36. 9 b32.1 
South Central Division | 
Kemu CKyaee sen. 2a) a4,513 a5,936 | «10,449 | 266.0 64.6 49.8 | 45, 5 a 43.2 
Mennesseeseese esac. ae 4, 652 5, 080 9,782 475.0) 74.4 61.8 a54.0 47.8 
Alabama..........-.-- b3,108 | 63,200} 66,303) 66.8| 63.8) 62.9 30.1 b 49,2 
Mississippi............ 3, 028 5, 894 8, 922 a60.8| 61.2 49.6 44,2 33. 9 
TEGAN ace ceea ace © 1,339 3, 479 4,818 | 50.9 46.1 44,7 47.9 27.8 
ROR S eee hese ee 7,024 9, 626 16,650 | @77.3 | a75.0 61.1 48.9 42,2 
PATE AMSA =. ec. ese- 2 4,198 8, 276 7,474 | 75.6 78.4 68.5 59.7 56. 2 
Oklahomar.--2.-.--24 1, 342 2,096 SASS coe oe UE eee Seren rere 42.8 39.0 
Indian Territory ¢..... a 266 a489 (i551) RGR ome Bee ce FM cer.M Me came ae a 35, 2 
North Central Division: 
ONO osc es aeeee ese 9, 561 17, 090 26,651 | 43.2 47.8 43.1 40. 4 30. 9 
Indiana | .22sss.6.- a2 6, 760 9, 281 16, 041 60.5 57.5 51.1 46, 2 42.1 
WIN OFS? Sc Se See een ee 6, 504 20, 596 27, 100 43.5) 39.7 32.5 26. 4 24.0 
Michigan seeree ss. 25-6 2,795 13, 879 16, 674 26.3 29,2 2250 20.3 16.8 
Wisconsin.....--....-. 2, 059 11, 492 13,551 | «28.8 28.9 19.8 18, 4 15, 2 
MIMM ES Otate se eres 1,769 10, 850 12, 619 | 33.7 35. 9 23.9 19, 4 14.0 
WOW ES cc oer 2 eee 3, 133 25, 554 29,287 | 39.0 33. 6 20.6 17,2 12.7 
IMISSOURIS 2-223 - cna 5,447 11, 476 16, 923 65.3 58.1 44, 4 37.6 By aw 
North Dakota ......... 1, 162 3, 682 4, 844 a24.7| «49.8 | 28.3 28.8 24.0 
South Dakota......... b1,007| 64,045| 05,052 \ : { 29.0 24.4 b19.9 
Nebraska... .cleacae- 1, 490 7, 819 9,309/ 51.9; 40.7) 27.1 21.8 16.0 
KANSAS cargos eeictears-e el b3, 386 b8,323 611,709 47,2 | 45.1 40.8 32.7 b 28.9 
Western Division: 
MONTANA <2. seeks. 216 1, 052 1,268; a60.3! 38.5 22.9 16.6 17.0 
WivVOUUIM Pe eas ese cee c 89 c 48] e570 a28.6 44,3 22.4 15. 6 c 15.6 
Colorado 2ee---- ee 744 3,275 4,019 48.8 36. 4 26.2 20.9 18.5 
New Mexico .......... 391 402 793 | a91.7 78.0] 262.2! @55.2 49.3 
JAG) ete ie a eee es 115 359 ved 2 eee 47.5 | 38.8 Cres 24.3 
(Witahteee sae ee eee ear 556 1, 106 1, 662 55.0 54,5 46.6 36.5 33. 5 
INCVAGA. case ce ses ene. 28 290 318 32.4 46.7 16.3 11.1 8.8 
WOH OR aia ee eee bs 365 969 | 1,334 264.3 57.4 @338.4 31.2 27.4 
Washington........... 1, 069 3, 376 4,445  a46.5 37.4 40. 6 28.9 24.0 
OER OME Sac eaees aa ee ele 883 8, 031 8,914 | a51.7 48.3 43.3 28. 4 22.6 
Califormigeses2- cosas: 1, 275 7,058 | 8, 3383 40.0 | 33. 6 21.4 17.8 15.3 
| 
a Approximately. bIn 1901-2, ¢ In 1899-1900. «In 1900-1901. e Returns imperfect. 
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TaBLe 10.— Teachers’ wages—Number of schoolhouses 
school enrollment. 


if school property— Private 


{ 
Average monthly | | - rivate puree ee ee 
salaries of Number : — 
| teachers. of build- aS Total pun |Per cent 
State or Territory. = = ings used Vie We OL ft Number oe of pu- 
| public school lic and 1p? 
| as school- penetra of pupils weataieda pils in 
Males. | Females. | houses.a) PTOPeTY-. | enrolled. i aes oat private 
| | | * schools. 
i 2 3 4 5 G6 7 8 
United States....--. b$49.98 | $40.51 | 256,789 | $643, 903, 228 | 1,204,700 | 17, 214, 061 7.00 
North Atlantie Division. 658. 64 B39. 50 42,951 | 267, 074, 473 449,400 | 4,225, 804 10. 63 
South Atlantie Division. 630.84 | b 29. 02 38, 686 | 25, 473, 950 103, 200 | 2, 396, 948 4.31 
South Central Division... 042,97 | 0634.79 54, 045 31, 3884, 806 152, 200 | a 322, 512 4.58 
North Central Division... 53. 96 | 41.09 | 106,686 | 266, 332, 992 447,200 | 6, 307, 568 7.09 
Western Division........ 70, 82 59. 35 14,471 | 53, 637,007 52, 700 961, 234 5. 48 
North Atlantie Division: | 
NENT... on666pobanedne Blo OH 27. 60 3, 949 GeUitenertl)| | RG aeeeeeeceaeeeE a onoe 4 abe qdcs 
New Hampshire. Peer ¢€43.58 | ¢ed29,11 e1, 847 c 4, 155, 616 ¢ 11, 543 c 78, 793 c 14. 65 
WBIMOIN, cagacuaseana | 47,16 29. 68 2, 244 2, 884, 186 4, 000 70, 497 5. 67 
Massachusetts ....... yy 145527 54. 61 e 4, 289 49, 934, 764 | 92, 525 578, 008 | 16. OL 
Rhode Island........ 119. 06 51.90 | 544 5, 758, 485 18, 343 88, 167 | 20. 89 
Connecticut......... | 102. 44 45, 26 | 1, 601 12, 321, 392 | 29, 548 189, 488 | 15. 59 
NEW YOrk 2220... 4.5 fee 8 | Sees | 11,868 99, 668, 241 188,484 | 1,445, 358 13. 04 
INEM JOEY Rnwseesed Bodesaca: Hecececeret 1, 958 19, 129,748 | f 47,458 | Ff 370,028 | 12.82 
Pennsylvania ....... 44, 82 34.11] 14,661 68, 523, 701 41,906 | 1, 235, 575 3. 39 
South Atlantie Division: | | 
Delaware.....--..... gh 36.60 9434.08 | F 550 pls 04399 Mee coe soe cet. sees see Leer 
Maryland (1900-1901)|.........|-.-.------- 2, 585 SOR ON | eee | he gee eon ||, Sennen 
District of Columbia. - i 94, 48 | § 64.31 | 148 J 5, 258, 594 k 5, 000 k 47, 464 £10.58 
WHtiicli seonsescunse 34. 56 | 27.20 | 7,412 3,907,064 | 7215, 500 391, 100 13.96 
WVESUAVAT ORI A. ye geiee. oo: IS e cessed 6, 327 4,526,185 | m1,§94| m 220,709 m 0). 86 
North Carolina ...... 26hi2 24. 28 e 7, 298 | 1, 629, 808 n 26, 198 7” 361, 556 TOs, 
South Carolina ...... i 25. 96 7 23. 20 Bes | PRCT UOR 00) | eee ee eee Sopoasse 
CeOrol een so eRe. (oe Re eae ae 7, 082 2, 256, 40% 0 27, 285 0 442, 932 06.16 
TOOK ae Seen ee c 39. 68 ¢ 33. 67 ¢ 2, 336 ¢ 1,066, 904 ¢ 2,000 € 114, 884 c1.76 
South Central Division: 
INSIMOVOAY 65 sou a abet c §0. 90 ¢39,18 8, 561 6, 117, 962 17, 480 518, 962 | 3.37 
Tennessee ........... 41. 00 33. 70 7, 274 | 4, 052, 891 322302 525, 128 6.16 
Alabama ............ F 31. 00 £27.00 €p7,058 | ¢ 2,200,000 q 26, 722 @ 388, 722 a6. 87 
Mississippi........... BonO4 29. 46 7,249 2, 190, 000 7, 500 | 411, 147 | 1, &% 
Louisiana ........... 36. 25 | 31. 48 €3,433 , $2,680, 000 14, 497 228, 234 | 6. 4 
PRCA G See epee eal 56. 00 AQ6 30 ME C115 326 myt EC9, 2885 Dod erase tte cece oe eee eee 
PAST ICATISAS st es oe ? 36.17 32875 5,478 3, 126, 646 8, 339 345, 928 2.41 
Oklahoma........... 431. 93 726. 20 3, 090 Cal 61.8; 80 le. Sees ee cee lg Sere meee 
Indian eNerritory Si whe eee ote cee ao ehbB76 t 109, 900 4, 968 29, 583 416.79 
North Central Division: | 
ONTOS see nec es | 45.00 40. 00 13, 115 50, 006, 648 34, 288 863, 908 3. 97 
ihndianiareeerre soe ¢ 66. 80 ¢ 48. 00 9,375 | 24, 840, 870 v4,500 | v561, 231 v0. 80 
ay OSH er ye: 65. 83 55. 62 12, 880 56,612,707 | ¢144,471 | ¢1, 116,312 c12, 94 
PACHIS Aimee ee. sf 54. 76 38. 72 8, 201 28, 634, 768 50, 788 | 564, 881 8. 99 
Wisconsin ........... 81. 98 40. 78 7,361 | 17,451,867 | w29, 808 | 488, 994 w 6.16 
Minnesota........... 55. 40 | 38. 87 7,771 20, 195, 785 «20, 073 x 372, 165 x5, 39 
OW ates ere! 45, 99 32. 60 18, 968 21, 203, 610 u 49,591 599,793 | %8.27 
Missouri og. -2..-. 5.5: 44, 55 42. 00 10,551 | 28,339,117 58, 405 757, 598 7.05 
North Dakota ....... 45. 46 | 39. 00 3, 180 Beet (All) Ke eCoaN 6 eee abe Goarosece 
South Dakota ..._... €40.08 | ¢33.52 ¢ 4, 380 ¢ 3, 648, 384 mt, 888 ~~ 89,914 m 2.10 
Nebraska ............ 52. 03 40. 84 Crow PO, 250, Oto ibe... ce es ce oer koe 
RCATIGN eee 3. ncsre ot c44. 24 Clos imme eo LCG me Od O00 70'h .. poe oe ee a eee 
* The reports of private-schools are more or less k In 1895-96. 
incomplete, and the number of pupils as given i Estimated. 
may be taken to represent the minimum number m In 1893-94. 
of private pupils in the States furnishing this nn 1891-92. 
item. tn forming the totals the States not re- o In 1892-98. 
porting are estimated. » In 1896-97. 
e\ncluding buildings rented. a In 1898-99. 
b Average for those States reporting salaries. rExecluding the wages of teachers holding 
eIn 1901-2. State certificates. 
d High-school teachers’ wages not included. s Returns imperfect. 
e Number of schools, t‘* Publie-school’’ property only. 
Ff In 1899-1900. «uJneludes some college students. 
9 In 1889-90. v Jn 1900-1901. 
h Approximately. wStatisties incomplete. 
éIn 1897-98. #In 1894-95. 


J Total cost of sites and buildings. 
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TaBLE 10.— Teachers’ wages—Number of schoolhouses— Value of school property— Private 
school enrollment—Continued. 


_ Average monthly 
salaries of 
teachers. 


State or Territory. SS 


Males. | Females. 


Private schools. 


Number : 
: Estimated 
of build-| Jaiue of all Total pub-| Per cent 
ingsused| puplieschool) Number | “igang | Of Pu- 
‘as school-|P oper Ae: Dupls | is e pils in 
houses. property. | enrolled. Lt ea ie private 
| | * | schools. 
4 5 6 ri 8 
Montana: ..c2..-2.--3 $76. 89 $52. 04 734 $4, 832, 014 | 1,839 46, 720 3. 94 
WiyOMIng o-2.--5-.-5 a 73. 68 a 43, 36 a 24 @ 453, 607 | b175 611, 428 b1. 53 
Colorado ......------ 69. 63 53.04. —s«-1, 891 7,868,118} 2,018 133, 218 1.51 
New Mexico......... c64.77 c 64.77 | da 694 716, 515 5, 421 43,393 12, 49 
FATIZOUM Anes cree oe 80. 33 67.53 464 758, 129 | 1, 403 21,411 6. 55 
Witaheeer ssaasen eas 71.11 48.31 667 3, 383, 018 | e2,814 € 79, 345 €3. 55 
ING VA ae. 2 ey. eee 108. 69 68. 64 235 ¢ 304, 690 | ce f 348 e7,295 | ef 4.70 
TdanOe. 2. Stee se 63. 00 53.00 | 985 1,577, 3981) a5. 5.20.2 sd eres os Seen 
Washington ......... | 57.54 46, 82 2, 365 7, 737, 672 5, 981 155, 734 3.84 
Orevon foeco2 eee | 51.30 40. 02 2,159 3, 894, 083 | 5, 345 97, 735 5. 47 
California j22---.--5 WP Beal 80. 44 


3,753 22,111,763 ¢924,350 802,680 | 98.04 


ain 1899-1900. 

bIn 1894-95. 

eIn 1901-2. 
aNumber of schools. 
e In 1900-1901. 


f Reported by school census enumerators as 
attending private schools. 

g Includes only children 5 to 17 (as reported by 
school census enumerators) who eae attended 
private but not public schools during the year. 


TaBLE 11.—(/) Length of school term. 


STATE SCHOOL 


SYSTEMS. 


XOCI 


(2) The aggregate number of days’ schooling 
given compared with the school population. 


Average length of school term, in days. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a || ES A A A d ae ie 

She ene Wal hes a|s8/2 
— ot i) ee 
ee OPA Sa sae Mea) & I 2 ilaa 
oD BO BO Se AO m ) aie) 
2 | 838 | 382 | 83] 8% A 8 | Sa 
ie ae | ced || as > A a os 

~ a zo a Fis i) ee p a 

ovis Ps ks | * elm 2 fe 

Be a |B 4, = HE |Z 
13 70 Glee ee 132.1 | 152.0} 97.4] 91.6] 183.9] 119.2] 48.7] 70.2 
17g ae 133.4 | 151.9 | 108.4 | 97.7 | 186.1| 121.8] 49.5 | 68.9 
TPA ee ead 129.1 | 154.6 | 97.4) 89.1) 129.6 118.3 | 47.8| 67.9 
Mego 74 eee 128.8! 154.8| 95.6! 81.1] 132.6 | 119.0] 49.61 70.4 
Teer Bene 180.4 | 158.7 | 95.2] 81.0 | 134.6 | 182.5 | 51.0| 72.9 
1870-76102... 4h 133.1 | 158.0 | 95.6] 82.5] 189.1 | 130.3] 51.4| 73.7 
iia eee | Wia2. 1.) 157.2 | 91.4{ 80.3 | 139.8 | 130.1 | 51.1| 73.6 
ie ae | 132.0 | 157.6 | 89.7] 86.7 | 140.1 | 129.9 | 58.2] 75.6 
jeCo rt ae 130.2 | 160.1] 88.6] 81.9] 186.4 | 182.0] 52.0] 75.0 
1879-80 ......% 130.3 | 159.2} 92.4] 79.2] 139.8| 129.2] 58.1| 74.5 
1980-81... 24.9 130.1 | 158.7] 92.4] 82.1] 138.8] 133.8] 52.0] 72.2 
Le | 131.2 | 160.6 | 95.9] 82.5 | 187.1] 136.2| 52.9) 73.3 
Ee ee | 129.8 | 161.0] 95.9] 82.5 | 187.1] 182.6] 53.8) 74.4 
1868-84. coe 129.1 | 156.0] 95.6] 85.9] 188.6 | 183.8] 55.5 | 72.5 
1884-85 ........! 130.7 | 163.1 | 98.4] 87.5] 139.1] 131.81 56.8] 77.2 
1695-66002: 04. 130.4 | 161.6 | 93.4] 86.9 | 140.4 | 130.8| 57.3/ 76.7 
NES6-8T oo. sae. 131.3 | 165.9 | 95.3] 87.5 | 189.5 | 131.6] 57.7| 77.8 
Lee) eae 132.3 | 164.4 | 95.7] 87.6] 144.0] 130.7] 58.7] 76.8 
GS-89.) eae 133.7 | 164.1] 95.0] 88.9] 147.5 | 135.7] 58.9] 76.7 
TSO a Bead 134.7 | 166.6] 99.9] 88.2 | 148.0] 135.0] 59.2] 76.8 
1890-91-22. 135.7 | 168.1 | 103.8 | 92.0] 145.8 | 186.9] 60.7| 78.1 
TGR PSE oo esse a 136.9 | 169.1 | 105.3| 94.1 | 146.8 | 189.1] 61.5 | 78.3 
1892-93 ........ 136.3 | 169.6 | 103.4] 93.0] 146.6 | 138.8] 62.3| 78.7 
1893-94 ........ 139.5 | 172.3 | 108.3] 97.5} 150.2] 137.1] 65.9] 82.2 
1894-95 .......1 139.5 | 172.8 | 106.5 | 92.8] 150.8 | 142.4| 66.9| 84.8 
1895-96 ........ 140.5 | 175.5] 107.8 | 92.2] 151.9] 142.0] 68.1] 86.8 
1896-97 ......-. 142.0 | 173.3 | 110.9] 96.3 | 152.8] 148.6] 69.7] 88.9 
1897-98... 28. 143.0 | 174.3 | 113.8] 97.4] 152.8] 151.7] 71.2] 90.4 
1898-99 ........ 143.0 | 174.0 | 112.3] 98.4 | 154.5 | 141.6 | 70.0) 90.0 
1899-1900 ...... 144.3 | 177.5 | 112.1] 99.8] 155.9] 141.5] 71.8] 91.0 
1900-1901 ...... 143.7 | 177.1] 113.2] 98.2] 155.6] 140.3] 70.3] 90.4 
let} ae ee 144.7 | 177.4 | 115.0 | 101.2] 155.1] 144.3} 71.9] 91.7 
iote-8e 5... 147.2 | 178.5 | 118.0] 105.6 | 156.9 | 146.3! 71.8) 92.3 


Average number of days schooling given 
for every child 5 to 18 years of age. 


South Atlantic Di- 
vision. 


Qa a 
3 3 
Bq Bq 
Ao] as 
mM wm 

a5 Ee 
acl 

| 3 = 
H 2, 
21.8 | 59.6 
25.8| 59.8 
93.4] 56.8 
21.9| 59.8 
93.5] 60.2 
20.1] 62.2 | 
19.8 62.3 
24.8| 64.3 
23.9 62.3 
94.2] 64.4 | 
25.0 | 62.7 
25.6 | 63.2 
26.8 | 63.9 
30.0] 67.7 
31.4481 67.3 
32.0] 68.7 | 
32.1) 68.7 | 
33.61 71.3 | 
34.0| 71.6 
33.9] 71.9 
35.8) 72.2 
37.34 73.6 
27 Bi Tut 
41.3] 79.1 
39.0) 81.0 
39.8 | 82.3 
42.3] 83.1] 
42.5) 84.8 
43.3') 83.3 
44.8 | 85.7 
42.1| 83.0 
43.8] 84.7 
43.9} 83.6 


asubject to correction. 


Western Division. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 


TaBLE 12.—School moneys received. 


r xation. 
‘ ‘Income of | erm ae ee 
J pera, | From (exclud- 
nent : 
: ; sclionl other ing bal- 
State or Territory. funds and eee From local | Total from Sars aaa hand a 
rent of taxes. | taxation. a2) ae 
taxes. local. proceeds 
school fs 
lands of bond 
i | sales). 
1 2 oe 4 5 6 7 
| | 
United States ........ $12, 102, 581 $40, 455, 815 |$178, 730, 858 |$214, 186, 673 |$25, 347, 865 |$251, 637, 119 
North Atlantic Division ... 924,116 13,321,318 70,958,270 | 84, 279,588 | 12, 835,878 | 98, 039, 582 
South Atlantic Division....| 307,769 | 4,965,143 | 7,809,696 | 12,774,839 | 1,452,709 | 14,535,317 
South Central Division..... 2,474,119 7, 301, 198 6, 664, 277 13, 965, 470 1, 455, 236 17, 894, 825 
North Central Division ....| 5,882, 698 9, 350, 759 75, 883, 950 85, 234, 709 7, 836, 671 98, 954, 078 
Western Division .......... 2, 513, 879 5, 517, 402 12, 414, 665 17, 932, 067 1, 767, 371 22 213 oe 
North Atlantic Division: 
IM AIT Gee 28 2 eee a oan 61, 869 a 557,173 | @1, 452, 664 2, 009, 837 0 2,071, 706 
N. Hampshire (1901-02) 13, 814 54, 729 887, 372 942,101 | 73,276 | 1,029,191 
CRIN OM ts. 2822 (5.205544 78, 618 143, 776 842, 836 | 986, 612 38,249! 1,103,479 
Massachusetts ........- b107,679 | ¢126,799| 14,702,443 | 14,829, 242 233,149 | 15,170,070 
Rhode Island .......... | 15, 301 | 133,641 | 1,496,144 = 1, 629, 785 78, 041 1, 723, 127 
Gonnecticut 2.2.2... .2! 142, 619 | 363, 352 2, 741, 182 38, 104, 534 210, 510 3, 457, 663 
New York 4 (1901-1902). 272,477 | 3,871,443 | 27, 062, 750 | 30, 934,193  ¢6,530,984 | 37, 737,654 
New Jersey ...........- 931,739 | 2,754,851 4,651,467. —_7, 405, 818 61,259 7,698,816 
Pennsylvania .......... 0) 5,316,054 } 17,121,412 , 22,487,466 | 5,610,410 | 28, 047,876 
South Atlantic Division: | 
Delaware (1899-1900).... 117,379 89, 432 175, 735 | 265, 167 25, 030 407, 576 
Maryland (1900-1901) -.| 58, 357 716,243 | 1,665,523 2,381, 766 170,156 | 2,605,279 
District of Columbia... 0 | 0 | 91,540,279 | 1,540,279 0 1, 540, 279 
Wireinia.. 9.2.2... 54,220 | 1,008,761 | 1,008,542 2,017,303 65,367 2, 136, 890 
West Virginia.........- 452,000 | @392,852 | 1,950,547 2, 343, 399 0} 2,395, 399 
North Carolina ......-. 0 1, 118, 018 h 34, 681 1, 152, 699 235, 091 | 1, 387, 790 
South Carolina........- 0 7756, 979 166, 859 923, 838 195,386 | 1,119, 224 
Georgia ...........-.--- | (i) | 800, 000 598, 257 1, 398, 257 747, 132 2, 140, 389 
Florida (1901-2)........ | 30, 813 82, 858 7 674, 273 | 757, 131 - 14,547 802, 491 
South Ceutral Division: 
Kentucky @...........! (J) 1, 695, 575 882,713 | 2,578, 288 144, 851 2, 723, 139 
Tennessee...........--- 135, 868 0 1,684,088 | 1, 684,088 273, 7718 2, 093, 734 
Alabama (1901-2) ...... 154, 238 806, 580 (k) | 806, 580 | 1, 753 962,571 
Mississippi ............- 187,746 | #1, 250, 000 296, 668 1, 546, 668 | 124, 576 1, 858, 990 
Louisiand.-c:.<.....) 79, 298 469, 544 1 890,372 | 1,359, 916 127,008 | 1,566,217 
PRESCHS Se ony oe acess, aN! 1, 685, 418 | 2,527, 687 1, 324, 793 38, 852, 480 132,971 - 5,670, 869 
Arkansas: 2... 2.2.2. .00! 0 551, 807 | 897, 206 1, 449, 013 185, 881 1, 634, 894 
OkJahoma (1901-2) -..... 1 231, 556 0 | 620, 014 620, 014 45, 465 897, 035 
Indian Territory ™..... 0 0 n 68, 423 | 68, 423 0 418, 953 487, 376 
North Central Division: 
G) NIG eos ee See eee 241,192 1, 866, 995 13, 045,507 | 14, 912, 502 881, 022 16, 034, 716 
Indiana (1901-2)........- d 562,190 |@ 1, 667,115 5, 731, 817 7,398, 932 624, 238 8, 583, 355 
iO ivatey & @aeeee onan leramiae pl 843, 303 | 1,000,000 | 17,055,475 | 18,055,475 962,160 | 19, 860, 938 
Michigan (1901-2)...... 340,105 |p 1,668,768 | 5,988,600 | 7,657, 368 687,209 | 8, 684, 682 
Wisconsin (1901-2)...... 172,375 | 1,445,926 | 4,840,124 | 6, 286, 050 717,470 | 7,175,895 
Minnesota.........-..-. 1, 345, 097 229,908 | 4,838, 706 5, 068, 614 (@ 1, 125, 375 7, 539, 086 
MO eee ee ee cad 214, 525 0| 8,901,191} 8,901,191 | 1,210,616 | 10,326,332 
IMASSOUIRL eee eee nee 678, 164 983,208 | 5, 839, 304 6, 822, 512 520, 733 8, 021, 409 
North Dakota .......... 268, 956 312,602 | 1,175,556 | 1, 488, 158 | 85, 683 1, 842, 797 
South Dakota(1901-2)... 357, 527 0 | 1,600,259 = 1, 600, 259 | 68, 730 2, 026, 516 
ING DEAS Kae = oe ce ee eed 474, 270 176, 237 2,872,306 3, 048, 548 812, 150 4, 334, 963 
Kansas (1901-2) ........ r 384, 994 0 3, 995, 105 | 8, 995, 105 141, 290 4, 521, 389 


« Includes balance. 

6 From State fund; some income from local 
funds is included in ‘‘other scurces.’’ 

eReimbursement for superintendents’ and 
teachers’ salaries, high school tuition, and school- 
ing State wards. 

d Approximately. 

e Includes receipts from sale of bonds. 

Jf May include some State taxes. 

y Includes United States appropriation. 

h Returns incomplete; State superintendent es- 
timates $150,000 local taxes. 


i Includes poll tax. 
Jj Not reported separately. 
k Not reported. 
?Apportionment of Territorial and county 
school fund. 
m Returns imperfect. 
n For ‘‘ public schools.”’ 
oSome funds from taxation may be included. 
pSurplus of specific taxes, transferred to ‘' pri- 
mary school interest fund.” 
4a Includes proceeds of bonds sold. 
* Includes some receipts from ‘‘ other sources.” 
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TaBLE 12.—School moneys received—Continued. 


From taxation. Total 


| Income of 
| ~ = TS a revenue 
ae | From | (exciud- 
. panel ; other ing bal- 
State or Territory. funds and aie | From local Total from eee Fan chea 
i rent of taxes. (a) taxes. taxation. local Tecens 
onde! “Hi "| of bond 
: sales). 
H z 3 4 5 6 7 
Western Division: 
ICMP, Goaeasemenacond a $114, 727 $493, 236 $585, 069 $1, 078, 305 $84,710 | $1,277, 742 
Wyoming (1899-1900; ... 43, 265 0 223, 266 228, 266 257223 291, 754 
(Clolvoreneke\ Gocaueeseanaese 144, 967 941, 230 2, 528, 296 3, 464, 526 619, 303 4, 228, 796 
INGNWal MG Xd COmeee a. er -o-e b 8, 932 |¢ d 213, 242 2) 218,242 | f 104,296 326, 470 
PAM OMA re cee eae 0 25, 761 266, 529 292, 290 79, 366 371, 656 
Witney cee oe (g) 418, 981 896, 306 1, 315, 287 146, 398 1, 461, 685 
Nevada (1901-2) -..-...- 128, 072 10, 905 101, 229 112,134 V7, 235, 223 
TGINO): socsscesesoeameee 51, 006 0 582, 356 532, 356 365, 544 948, 906 
NVashiietonier..- 224-21 1, 681, 926 0 1, 523, 867 1, 523, 867 69, 000 3, 274, 793 
Oregon (1901-2)......... 169, 875 0 1, 874, 965 1, 874, 968 | 112,105 2, 156, 948 
(Chulitiorevh) o saeaseooouene 176,109 |2 8, 414, 047 3, 887, 779 7, 301, 826 161, 409 7,639, 344 
I 
a Includes proceeds of school land sales. Ff Ineludes poll tax. 
b In 1901-2. g Included in State taxes. 
ec Approximately. A Includes taxes on polls, railroads, and collat- 
a Includes :ocal taxes. eral inheritances. 


¢ Not reported separately. 
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TABLE 13.—The school revenue compared with the school population and the adult male 
population (21 years and upward); percentage analysis of the school revenue. 


State or Territory. 


United States............ 


North Atlantic Division ....... 


South Atlantic Division ....... 


South Central Division ........ 
North Central Division........ 
Western Division.............. 


UVES Cite =, oe) Aa ent Oe 
New Hampshire (1901-1902) 
MICTINI OMG erie ce cea 
Massachusetts ..........-.. 
Rhodetsland!s:-2.22...2-.. 
Connecticute.- 255. eee 
New Yorkd (1901-1902) .... 
ING WielOTSOVeneemn cs sci see 
Pennsylvania ......-...... 
South Atlantic Division: 
Delaware (1899-1900) ...... 
Maryland (1900-1901)...... 
District of Columbia....... 
Maireiniat eyo. oe 
West Virginia ............- 
North Carolina ............ 
South Caroling .2--2.....2- 
Georgette neo 8 oe nee 
Florida (1901-1902) ........ 
South Central Division: 
Sem WIC Kiyid ose eee 
Tennessee .........-- Bee 
Alabama (1901-1902) ...... 
IMASSISSIPDIl assoc ee 
MOWISTAN Ae bose 
PRO XIAS ne siete ce todd emer a 
FAT ATS Sie esecie Sseie se 2 esses 
Oklahoma (1901-1902) ..... 
Indian Territory m ........ 
North Central Division: 
ONTO Me ase ce eee See roe 
Indiana (1901-1902) ....... 
NLT 1 Soe eer ee ere he nes 
Michigan (1901-1902) ...... 
Wisconsin (1901-1902) ..... 
IMS eSOtae seen eeeece eae: 
TOW diene ere ec ace acces 


North Dakota ..........-.-. 
South Dakota (1901-1902)... 
ING DEESKa ease. eee 
(KGaA SASh oe Agee a uc oe ae ck, 


aIncludes balance. 


Amount 


Traised 


for each 


person 
5 to 18 
years of 
age, 


w 


$11.17 


bo 


POO SII HIo Oo LO RO LOT G9 100 
oa 
Qo 


noent | Per cent of the whole revenue de- 


each | rived from— 
adult 7 Shee is eet ici 
male 
Amount must 
eee contrib- Perma- 
peraduliry ute to ment State Local Other 
male. Pay oe taxes. | taxes. | sources. 
each per-| rents 
son 5-18 
years. 
3 4 5 6 a 8 
$11. 32 $1.02 4,81 16. 08 69. 04 10. 07 
14. 88 | 82 0. 94 13. 59 72. 38 13. 09 
5.56 | 133 2.12 34.16 £3. 73 9. 99 
4, 98 1.37 13. 82 40. 80 37. 25 8.13 
12. 55 98 5, 94 9.45 76. 69 7.92 
14. 28 71 lal ay) 24, 84 55. 89 7.95 
9.89 74 2.99 a 26. 89 a 70.12 0. 00 
7.65 68 1.34 5.32 1 86. 22 Veal) 
10. 07 | 74 712 18. 03 76. 38 3. 47 
16:97 | FO La Al ¢ 0.83 96. 92 1.54 
1247 79 0.89 7. 76 86. 82 4.538 
173 74 4.13 10. 51 79. 28 6. 08 
16. 40 80 0.72 10. 26 71.71 €17.31 
12.94 85 3. 01 35. 78 60. 42 0. 79 
14. 74 92 0. 00 18. 95 61. 05 20. 00 
7.34 .91 F 28. 80 21.94 43. 12 6.14 
7, 82 1. 03 2. 05 27.49 63. 93 6. 53 
17. 49 aie 0.00 0.00! 9g 100. 00 0. 00 
4,6] 1.31 2.54 47, 20 20 3. 06 
9. 08 | 1.19 a2.17 a 16. 40 81. 43 0. 00 
3.18 | 1.51 0. 00 80. 56 h 2.50 16. 94 
3.79 | 1. 64 0. 00 4 67. 63 14.91 17.46 
4.05 1.48 (7) 37.38 97,72 34. 90 
5. 36 | 1-17 3. 84 10.33 | 484.02 | 1.81 
4,81 1, 22 (J) 62. 26 32. 42 5.32 
4.14 | 133 6. 49 0.00 | 80. 44 13. 07 
2.21 1.47 16. 02 83. 80 (k) 0.18 
5. 07 1.51 10.10 467.24 15. 96 6. 70 
4. 54 1. 38 5. 06 29. 98 156. 8d 8.11 
7.138 1.38 29, 72 44.57 | 23. 36 2.35 
5. 00 1.41 0. 00 33. 75 54, 88 TUL, B37 
6.61 1.14 i 25. 81 0. 00 69.12 5.07 
4,31 IL Bi 0. 00 0. 00 n14, 04 0 85. 96 
12. 76 91 1.51 11. 64 81. 36 5.49 
11.45 97 a6. 55 | a 19, 42 66.76 | vw 
13. 34 . 94 4, 25 5. 03 85. 87 4. 85 
11. 61 91 3.92] »19.22 68. 94 7.92 
12. 05 1. 08 2. 40 20.15 67.45 10. 00 
14. 02 1. 02 17. 84 3. 05 64.18 q14, 98 
15. 52 1. 00 2.08 0. 00 86. 20 della 2, 
9. 00 1.07 8.45 12. 26 72. 80 6. 49 
17. 25 1.00} 14.60 16. 96 63. 80 | 4. 64 
16. 25 1.10 | 17. 64 0. 00 78.97 | 3. 39 
14. 03 1.07 | 10. 94 4, 07 66. 26 | 18. 73 
10. 92 1.06 |! 7 s.ol 0. 00 88. 36 | 3.13 


bFrom State fund; some income from local 
funds is included in ‘‘ other sources.” 
eReimbursement for superintendents’ and 


teachers’ salaries, etc. 
ad Approximately. 


¢ Includes receipts from sale of bonds. 
J May include some State taxes. : 
9 Includes United States appropriation. 


hk Returns incomplete. 
?Includes poll tax. 


Jj Not reported separately. 

k Not reported. 

“Apportionment of Territorial and county 
school fund. 

m Returns imperfect. 

n For ‘‘ public” schools. 

oSome funds from taxation may be included. 

pSurplus of specific taxes, transferred to “ pri- 
mary school interest fund.” 

aIncludes proceeds of bonds sold. 

7 Includes some receipts from ‘‘ other sources.” 
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TABLE 13.—The school revenue compared with the school population and the adult male 
population (21 years and upward); percentage analysis of the school revenue—Cont’d 


State or Territory. 


1 


Western Division: 
Montana 
Wyoming (1899-1900) 
Colorado 
New Mexico............... 

aie 


encore entre tees esce 


a 


Nevada (1901-1902) 
Idaho 


4 
Oregon (1901-1902) 
Calitornia 


a i re 


eae 
raise 
for each ‘cae 
Petsom iperadult 
5to1s P aie 
years of : 
age. 
2 3 
$20. 68 $10. 99 
12.02 | A101 
29. 82 | 21, 41 
5.18 5. 68 
10. 76 7.76 
15.18 20.37 
27.05 | 18.76 
18. 06 15.51 
22.25 14. 91 | 
18.75 14. 18 
21. 42 13, 35 


Amount! Per cent of the whole revenue ‘de- 


each 
adult 
male 
must | 
contrib- 
ute to 
provide 
$1 for 
each per- 
son 5-18 
years. 


~J 
bo 


rived from— 
| 
Perma- 
nent 
fanaa || Sete oad Bs 
and ; : 
rents. 
5 6 | q 8 
ag,.98 38. 68 45.79 6. 63 
14. 83 0. 00 76. 53 8. 64 
3.43 22. 26 09. 67 14. 64 
62.73 | ¢d65.32 (¢) Ff 31.95 
0. 00 6. 93 Tale val 21.36 
(9) 28. 66 Glee 32 10. 02 
52. 32 4. 64 43.08 0. 01 
5.38 0. 00 56. 10 38. 52 
51.36 | 0. 00 46. 53 2-1 
if 88 | 0. 00 86. 92 5. 20 
Weal h 44, 69 50. 89 2k 


a ee proceeds of school land sales. 


6In 1901 
c pie araaenetely 
da Includes local taxes. 


¢ Not reported separately. 


J Includes poll tax. 

9 Included in State taxes. 

hIncludes taxes on polls, railroads, and on 
collateral inheritances. 
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TABLE 14.—Progress of school expenditure. 


Total amount expended for schools. 


State or Terri- 


cory 


e 


1 a 3 | 


=) 


4 | 


United States $69, 107, 612 $78, 094, 687'$140, 506, a 


48, 023, Teh 


1870-71. 1879-380. | 1889-90. 1899-1900. | 1902-3. 


Expended per capita of 
total population. 


acre 


| 


1870- SS Aa 
71. | 80. /1900.] 8. 
9 | 10 11 


$214, 964, 618 251, 457, 625) #1. 7591. 56 $2. 4 $2. 84 $3. 15 


83, 910, 564 
12) 921, 797 
14, 753, 816 
86, 165, 827) 
17, 212, 614 


1, 548, 675 
3, 189, 249 
33, 421, 491 
6, 608, 692 


458, 670 
2, 803, 082 


1, 076, 620 
1, 989, 238 
2, 009, 123 
950, 317 
894, 004 
1, 980, 016 
765, 777 


3, 037, 908 
1, 751, 047 

993, 464 
1, 385, 112 
1, 135, 125 
4, 465, 255 
1, 369, 810 

686, 095 


13, 335, 211 
8, 182, 526 
17, 757, 145 
7, 297, 691 
5, 493, 370 
5, 630, 013 
8, 496, 522 
7, 816, 050 
1, 526, 090 
1, 605, 623 
4, 403, 222 
4, 622, 364 


928, 310 
253, 551 
2,793, 648 
343, 429 
299, 730) 
1, 094, 757) 
924" 629 
400, 043 
2, 375,758 
1, 594, 420 
6, 909, 351| 
| 


98, 562, 976 
14, 686, 717 
18, 193, 734| 
99,115,625 2. 


2. 


1,952,083, 1. 


1,167,464 
1, 093, 238 


15, 170, 070 


ry 526, 615 


7) 824.147 
24, 354, 888 


¢ 458, 670 
d2,549, 497 


2, 187, 365 
2, 408, 555 
1, 523, 041 
1, 046, 144 
2, 240, 247 
«792, 919 


b 2, 662, 863 
2,159, 444 
«1, 057, 906 


1, 551, 232 
5, 682, 123 


1, 550, 697] 0 1. 


1, 179, 409 


20, 266, 618 


8,777, 252) 2. 


7, 009, 159 


ile 
6, 774,336) 2. 
2 


9, 834, 319 


8, 363,128). 
Bene 


«1, 847, 813 


4,390,751, 2. 
a 4,804,563 2. 


1, 236, 253 61, 
€ 953,551 b, 
@3,100,855 1. 
300,531) 0b. 
397,972... 

1, 496, 056 61. 
«209, 484 01, 
826,598 1. 

3, 580, 742 01. 
1, 426, 366 1. 


8, 170, 165) 2. 


\ 


1 
1 

3 

1, 856,376| 2. 
| 2 

9 

2 


bo 


1 
1 
1,540,279 2. 
i 


b 
b 
b, 
1, 868,544) 1, 
b 
1 


481, 516)...- 


. 15,691,089 2. 

a9, 216, 082) b 1, 
2 
2 


38 
63) 
73 | 
14 


65 
93 


2: 


b, 


65 


i 1 
1 
1 
2 
il 
2 
De 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


iio) 
) o> © 
PhD wo NN 


N. Atlantie Div. 29, 796, 835) 28, 538, 058 
S. Atlantic Div. 3,781,581) 5, 130, 492 8, 767, 165 
S. Central Div.. 4,854,834 4,872, 829 10, 678, 680) 
N.Central Div.. 28, 480, 033) 35, 285, 635) 62, 823, 563 
Western Div... 2 244,329) 4, 267, 673 10, 213, 815 
N. Atlantic Div.: | 
Maine...... 950,662 1,067,991; 1,827, 553) 
New Hamp- | | 
shire ..... 418, 545 565, 339 844, 333) 
Vermont.. 499, 961 446, 217, 711, 072 
Massachu- | | 
setts...-.- 5,579, 363 4,983,900, 8, 286, 062 
Rhode Is 
land ...8 461, 160 526, 112 884, 966) 
Connecticut) 1, 496, 981 1,408,375} 2, 157, 014 
New York.. 9, 607, 904 10, 296,977| 17,548, 880 
New Jersey. 2. 302, 341, 1,873,465! 3, 340, 190 
Pennsyl- 
vania ..-. 8,479,918 7,369,682) 12,928,422) 21,476, 995 
S. Atlantic Div.: | | ! 
Delaware ..| 153, 509. 207, 231 b 275, 000 
Maryland...) 1,214,729 1,544, 367 1, 910, 663 
District of | 
Columbia Bie si) 438, 567 905, 777| 
Virginia ... 587,472} 946,109! 1, 604, 509 
W. Virginia 577, 719 707, 553 1, 198, 493 
N.Carolina. 177,498} 376, 062! 714, 900 
S.Carolina.) 275, 688! —- 3:24, 629) 450, 936 
Georgia .... 292,000, 471,029 1, 190, 354 
Florida ....) 129,431! «114, 895 516, 533 
S. Central Div.: 
Kentucky..| 61, 075, C00, 1, 069, 030 2, 140, 678 
Tennessee . 6758, C00, 744,180 1, 526, 241) 
Alabama... 6370, 000, b 500, 000 6 890, 000 
Mississippi . 950, 000) 830, 705 1, 109, 575 
Louisiana. . 531, 834) 411, 858 817, 110 
Texas.....8 b 650, 000, 61, 030, 000 =, 178, 300 
Arkansas ..| 6520, 000 287,056 —-1, 016, 776 
COARIEN Wop eaislp 3 Maer ee ee ees eer eee 
Uae [aed ep ROS 3 | Oe ee rrtemes el iae sree: ae) (Lemar. 
N. Central Div 
TO: ee eek | 6,881,035 7,166,968 10, 602, 238 
Indiana... -| 52) 897,537, 4, 491, 850 5, 245, 218 
I)linois..... 6, 656, 542 7, 014, 092) 11, 645, 126, 
Michigan .. 2. 840, 740 2, 775, 917| 5, 349, 366 
Wisconsin .| 1,982,589) 2,177, 028 3. 801, 212 
Minnesota . 960, 558 il 398, 429 4, 187, 310 
Towa ....24 8,269,190! 4,484,043) 6, 382, 953 
Ueieey | 1, 749,049} 2,675,364) 5, 484, 262 
. Dakota ..| i 626, 949 
8. Dakoia .. \ Beet etl 1, 199, 630 
Nebraska .. 365, 520) 1, 108, 617 3, 376, 3382 
Kansas..... 904,323) 1,818,337, 4, 972, 967 
W. Div.: 
Montana... b 35, 600 78, 730 364, 084 
Wvyoming.. b 7, 000 28, 504 b 225, 000 
Colorado... 67, 395 395, 227/11, 681, 379 
N. Mexico.. b 4, 90U 28, 973) b 85, 000 
Arizona 0 61,172 181, 914 
UWitah 222 22. 6117, 00 132, 194 394, 685 
Nevada b 85, 000; 220, 245 161, 481 
Idaho ...--. 19, 003) 38, 411 169, 020 
Washington b 35, 000) 112,615 958, 111 
Oregon..... 6 160,000, 307, oa 805, 979 
California..| 1,718, 431) 2,864,571) 5, 187, 162 
ain 1901-2. e In 1899-1900. 
b Approximately. a@In 1900-1901. 


e Returns imperfect. 


1.97) 2.76] 8.99 4.44 
68 
55] 
08) 2. 
| 21,098,573 2, 2:15 2.41 


.99, 1.24) 1.34 
97, 1.08 1.22 
81| 3.27] 3.61 
37| 4,21] 4.80 
OW 2.47) 2.78 
24, 2, 56.02, 77 
14| 3.13) 3.15 
70; 4.93 5.10 
56] 3.61 4.08 
89} 3.51 3.69 
92) 4.60 5.41 
31) 3.51 3.88 
.46 3.41 3.69 
63 pe 2. 39 
83, 2.36.42. 07 
. 93) 3.86) 5.25 
.97| 1.07) 1.11 
.57| 2.10) 2.35 
.441 .50) .77 
.39 .67| .75 
.65 .89 .96 
. 32! 1.45.41. 40 

.15) 1.41 61.19 
. 86) .87, 1.03 
59] .50 @.55 
.86) .89 1.15 
. 73] +. 82) 1.06 
.42) 1. 46) 1.73 
.90| 1.04 1.14 

1, wae. 38 

ul 1.06 
,89 3.21 3.65 
39) 3.25.03. 53 
. 04] 3.68 3.96 
.55| 3.01 3.50 
25] 2.65) 3.25 
99 3. O18 65 
34] 3.81) 4.21 
03 2.52 2.59 
43) 4.78 5.99 
65) 4. 00,«4. 16 
19 4,13, 4.00 
48 3.14.03. 27 
76 3.79! 4.46 
71 2.74 ¢2. 50 
08 5.185. 40 
5b 1.76] 1.46 
05 2. 44) 2.98 
90, 3.96) 5. 06 
53) 5.30/45, 13 
00, 2.47) 4.50 
74, 4.59) 6.16 
57| 3. 86) 3.49 
29) 4.65) 5.22 
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DraGcram 4.—School expenditure per capita of population. 
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a Subject to correction. 
Eee Nao oo LL ff esimiect to correction 


XOVIIT EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 


TaBLE 15.—The school expenditure of 1902-3 classified. 


Paid for Paid for 


aIneludes debt paid. 
b Approximately. 


eIneluded, so far as reported, in expenditure 


‘for all other purposes.”’ 
d In 1901-2. 


e Returns imperfect. 


f Not reported separately. 


9g Ineluded in column 4. 


: : Paid for all | Total ex- 
pee aoe teachers’ other pur- | penditure, 
State or Territory. nee libra. and superin-| poses, prin- | excluding 
= es, ar tendents’ cipally main-|payments of 
apparatus. salaries. tenance. bonds. 
1 2 3 4 5 
UNItCUUS tales sec8 case come setae Sees caee $46, 289,074 | $157,110, 108 | $48,058, 448 | $251, 457, 625 
North Atlantic Divisiot «..:2.0«-2a-s-0.nco- ach 22616, 944 | 56, 355,620 | 19,390,412 | 98, 362,976 
South Atlantic Division..............00.2...00- 1,664,912 | 10, 926, 372 2,095,433 | 14, 686, 717 
Bough © emtral Divisio ......csciacgcon seer. oe 1,687,501 14, 759, 630 1,746,603 | 18, 198, 734 
MortheCentral Division <. 22... . 72 csgen sen ee 16, 369,682 | 62,014,806 | 20,731,137 | 99, 115, 625 ‘ 
WIESTERMED VISION: = acs sis) w ects eae ee nie ence 3, 950, 035 18, 058, 680 4, 094, 858 21, 098, 573 
North Atlantic Division: 
IIIT hc: Rn a antes aE eR eo, LA 399, 051 1, 290,079 262, 958 1, 952, 083 
New Hampshire (1901-2)................... 148, 644 | 740, 289 a 2838, 531 1, 167, 464 
2 S19 rite) 0) ata ae noe le ea ieee a Ae € | 191, 547 704, 708 196, 988 1, 093, 238 
DIASSAC MMSE LS oc woee ss eenencesoe ne. ee 2, 813, 531 9, 197, 905 3, 158, 634 15, 170, 070 
POMOC SAW ic cceweee pew cuowe cece ae eee 416, 280 | 1, 109, 775 380, 321 1, 856, 376 
COMMCCUIEMIia. cece sec neste ese seu ae 568, 823 2, 214, 362 748, 430 3, 526, 615 
iG WaniOt ke fees tein cere h twat tie, ceee nee See 11, 264, 956 | 23, 971, 167 6,181, 972 41, 418, 095 
ING Wad ELS Va cian aceeri cies cesta evenness oe 1, 625, 242 4, 574, 849 1, 624, 056 7, 824,147 
PGMS Y VAM IAs wice oa coe ccuecdie ts sies See <ee 5, 198, 870 12, 552, 491 6, 608, 527 24, 354, 888 
South Atlantie Division: | 
Delaware (1899-1900) ...............---.---- 79, 306 279, 556 | 94, 808 4538, 670 
Maryland (1900-1901) .........-.-.....----. 127, 546 2, 044, 144 377, 807 2, 549, 497 
Districthoi Columblac.- oes secs cee ee 329, 355 954, 888 256, 036 1, 540, 279 
Wei ieee ay er ec ree ae 206, 313 1,676, 777 254, 275 9 137,065 
NVest InP ings tee css oeec cs cee neon ee 377,007 | 1, 472, 056 554, 492 2, 403, 555 
INorthe Carolia ee ceryec. cme toe es ere meverere toe 140, 496 | 1, 015, 459 367, 086 1, 523, 041 
SOUtMEC aro lima sees er ance cece see ae 70, 458 917, 987 57, 699 1, 046, 144 
CEOlOId ce eee sade Nev ic ou seco 234, 969 1, 968, 397 41, 881 2, 240, 247 
lori aa O01E2 re cnoeye cinctes ones oo neers 99, 462 602, 108 91,349 792, 919 
South Central Division: 
enue y 09 eas. cell aa naan een ee ae d 295, 655 2,219, 178 148, 030 2, 662, 863 
PRENNCSSC Cie che cece mu e senses eeweenenemee a 214, 000 1, 772,177 1738, 267 2,159, 444 
palupamie TOOUSE ) oes ce - Feces ceeessec a4 c 948, 984 108, 922 1, 057, 906 
MEISSISSID Plteeccmee See cts ceisem aie nea eee 54, 007 1,578, 416 241,121 1, 868, 544 
Wa wieinn ae saceee aah oteant niece eee 99, 625 1, 255, 352 196, 255 1, 551, 232 
Mirena Metco oa amen cana nS 634, 266 4,742, 561 305, 296 5, 682, 123 
PRT EATS DS or cic crraa nn tcieee eats wee en ae 137, 022 1, 327, 104 86, 571 1, 550, 697 
Oldaho ma eae aae noe we eens grees cee d 252, 926 704, 126 d 222, 357 1, 179, 409 
IGavebieh oy INNO AYO ase ogosuoousossosudeld. (f) 216, 732 | 264, 784 481, 516 
North Central Division: | 
ne ee ee or eee ees ae ee 1,679,322 | 10,047,059 3,964,658 | 15,691,039 
emer (TO) eye ee ee a ee 986, 652 5, 739, 150 2, 490, 280 9, 216, 082 
Ih ot han eee ee cag Get ee 4,351,247 | 12, 309, 585 3,605,786 | 20, 266, 618 
WW OCI DNIEG Tee toe nar arer ase oeetcoeraaeren ad 1, 480, 642 5, 308, 373 1, 988, 237 8, 777, 252 
WAISCONSIME S- , tohyse a cette ee he te cere «ae 1, 333, 512 | 4,340, 804 1, 824, 848 7, 009, 159 
iNGUeta Sct eee ieee mmenmaromtsmercome & 1, 748, 160 4,379, 137 647, 039 6, 774, 336 
QW icles eens oecteve sia eee et aaa cies Ne ane arn oa 1, 225, 905 | 6, 242, 926 2, 365, 488 9, 834, 319 
IMM SSOUTI Sc 22 eh cas cote ceeiees cee wee ee ee 1, 713, 369 | 5, 278, 590 1, 376, 169 8, 363, 128 
INOLtHED aki Gal teste errvsrsn cece cemrcerererie cla ares 352, 399 1, 011, 560 776, 606 2, 140, 565 
Sout tkopa (OUI!) ceoccecunsengeen oct 218, 937 1, 129, 439 499, 437 1, 847, 813 
NE DEAS Veet te). Selene ha. ae 758, 075 2, 922,178 710, 498 4, 390, 751 
arm Sau (ELOOWS2)) se eee cts otaiatavel-t)-te eee chit ee 521, 462 3, 311, 005 972, 096 4, 804, 563 
Western Division: | 
isk Clgs 2 sates Queer og, «Re OS eS 8 367, 131 | 651, 738 217, 384 1, 236, 258 
Wyoming (1899-1900) ..--.....---...-......- 27,597 180, 386 45, 568 2538, 551 
POlOrAG@ (1U0l@ 0) ose) {cee se cades ee ee 400,626 | 1, 883, 163 | 817, 066 3, 100, 855 
NIG WEG C Omer, 22 Sc nee eee mene cok, ae 42,192 | 214, 251 44, 088 300, 531 
EATIZ OINSE ore eerie oe rei rae ee ec eee See 64, 248 254, 682 99, 042 397, 972 
\UUIDNT ie: Ales ace det 42a Seen ene conan oe A 344,795 736, 955 414, 306 1, 496, 056 
Remar i000 Oe 2.8 See eee eee ee ed 18, 665 168, 531 27, 288 209, 484 
Gla hich em Been Aen Gum accent n ate e * (9) 454,131 h 372, 467 826, 598 
A Valance omem ete. eet crc ee ie ore 1, 419, 814 1, 815, 283 345, 695 3, 580, 742 
(Oa clos 07 Toe et a ae I ai eae ate ee | 227,071 1, 049, 180 250, 115 1, 526, 366 
Ca liouiiae <2 nicdocca: eer eteerccce eee 1, 042, 896 5, 665, 430 1, 461, 889 8, 170, 165 


hkIncludes expenditure for sites, buildings, etc. 
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TasBLE 16.—(1) Expenditure per pupil (based on average attendance); (2) average daily 
expenditure per pup; (3) percentage analysis of school expenditure. 


State or Territory. 


United States........ 


North Atlantic Division... 
South Atlantic Division ... 


South Central Division 


North Central Division.... 
Western Division.......... 


North Atlantic Division: 
Maine 


Vermont 


Massachusetts ......... 
Rhode Island.........- 


Connecticut 
New York 


Pennsylvania 
South Atlantic Division: 


Delaware (1899-1900) .. 
Maryland (1900-1901) .. 
District of Columbia..-.| 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Florida (1901-2) 
South Central Division: 
Kentucky b 
Tennessee 
Alabama (1901-2) 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 


Indian Territory e 
North Central Division: 


COW GG). epee ee | 


Indiana (1901-2) 
Illinois 


Wisconsin 
lowa 
North Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas (1901-2) 


Western Division: 
Montana 


Arizona 
a 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 


New Hampshire(1901-2) 


New Jemey i502) 


(CRON GEIR a 5 ys seeenete 


PIAA SM ae sore eee eal 


ed 


Michigan.............. 
Mines@ta:............. 


South Dakota (1901-2)... 


Wyoming (1899-1900) .. 
Colorado (1901-2)...... 
New Mexico............ 


| 
: : Average daily Per cent of total ex- 
Expenditure per capita of : : c 
average attendance. Bee cai LE Aanegeea devoted 
EE eal iorall) ay ai by For | Sites || All 
eee h| | Beak Watch sot Mia sala- | build- | Sala- | other 
build-| sala per : Total. | + : 
ings fag Pur pupil. ries ings, ries. pur- 
ete. poses only. etc. | poses. 
2 3 4 5 6 Py 8 9 10 
Cents. | Cents. | 
$4.19 | $14. 21 $4.35 | $22.75 9.7 | 15250) loot 62.5 | Spal 
8.09 20.16 | 6.94 35. 19 NURS: 19.7 23.0 Diao 19.7 
1.15 ear! 1, 45 10.17 6.4 8.6 11.3 74, 4 14.3 
83 Tad . 85 8. 92 6.9 8.4 OF3 81.1 9.6 
3. 96 15. 00 5.02 | 23.98 9.6 15.3 16.5 62.6 20.9 
6.15 20. 32 6.38 | 32,85 12,9 | 22.5 18.7] 61.9 19r4 
qa aS an]. _ S| SS SE ——————— ee 
.10 18. 24 2.70 20.04 9.3 | 14.0 20.4%" 66.1 3.5 
Par te 15,02 | «5,75 23. 69 10.7 16.9 12.3 | 638.4 a24.3 
. 93 14. 47 4.05 22.45 9.3 To lived 64.5 18.0 
Tgp 23.67 8.138 39. 04 12.7 21.0 18.6 60. 6 20.8 
8.20 21.86 6. 51 86.574 11.38] 19.0 22.4 59.8 17.8 
4.73 18.57 6.28 | 29.58 9.8 By 7 16.0 | 62.8 21.2 
12.14 25, 82 6.66 44.62 134 23.7 Die 2 Dye) 14.9 
7.09 19. 96 7.08 34.138 LO 1729 20.8 58.4 20.8 
5. 88 14. 20 hoAG 27.55 8.5 16.6 21.4 51.5 PAT Al 
63.13 | 611.05 63.75 | 617.93 06.5 | 610.5 17.5 61.6 20.9 
.94 | 15.08 2.79 18. 81 Zoe) | 9°59 5.0 | 80.2 14.5 
8.66 | 25.10 6.73 | 40,49 14.4 7B 3) 21.4 62.0 | 16.6 
. 92 7.46 1.13 9.51 Gall 7.8 | 9.6 78.5 11.9 
2.42) 9.47 3. 57 15. 46 Tell 12.6 15.7 61.2 Zouk 
C02) ©3789) C426 Ne cb. 661) C4 SF eGo8l. 8.25) 066.7 24.1 
. 34 4.3 228 5. 00 4.8 | 5.4 6.7 87. 8 | iy 
. 76 | 6.33 18 Ugo? 5.4 GP 10.5 | 87.6 1.9 
1etie 7.90) 1, 20K 10.40) 7.64)) 10.0%) 12.6 | 75,0 iis 
| } 
95 7.16 £48 8.59 8.0 905 11.1 83.3 5. 6 
.62 By, 19 . 51 6.30 Dad 6.6 9.9 82.1 8.0 
(@) 3. 96 45} 4.41 3.9 4.31) (a) 89.7 10.3 
. 23 6.75 1.03 8. 01 5.5 6.5 Bee) 84. 2 eS 
. 64 8. 06 1. 26 9. 96 6.2 | al 6.4 80.9 IQs 
43 10. 66 . 6S 12.78 9,2 LASOONE Galea 63.0 5.4 
. 64 6. 22 -41 cD h 6.8 | e) 8.8 85. 6 5.6 
2,98 Sr 29 1 C2 6218 13.89 O73 || @ lovGay )e 21.4 59.7 ¢18.9 
(f) | 014.61 | 017.86 | 632.47] 69,2] 620.5] (Ff) 45.0 55.0 
2.73 16. 386 | 6.45 25. 54 O7Oi|\— 1505 10.7 64. 0 20a 
2.37 13. 76 5.97) 22.10 b9,4 |) 615.1 10.7 62.3 27.0 
5.76 | 16.30 4, 78 _ 26. 84 10.2 16.8% 21.5 60.7 Wa 
3.69) 13.23 4.96 | 21.88 S05) 1353 16.9 60.5 22.6 
4.73 15.39 4.73 | 24.85 8.5 1358 19.0 61.9 1 at 
6.70 | 16.79 2.48 | 25.97] 10.6 16.4 25.8 64.6 9.6 
3.42 | 17,42 6. 60 27.449 10.9 ize a oS 3.5 24,0 
8.68 | 11.34 2.96 | 17.98 flare) 1283 20.5 63.1 16. 4 
6.22, L786 13. 71 pat TAO 25482 16.5 47,2 36.3 
3.01 15, 50 6. 86 Qonoh tLe OSS a 9 61.1 27.0 
429 16. 54 4.02 | 24.85 Ono 14,940) L763 66.5 16.2 
1.91 A212 3. 56 11.80 9.6) 14.0 10.9 68.9 20. 2 
m | 
11. 66 20.71 6. 91 39.28 | 519.4] 636.7 DO. T. 52.7 LG 
b2.86 |b 18.69 b 4,72 | 626.27 | 617.0 | 623.8 10.9 wile 18.0 
4,55 21.40 9.29 || 35.24) 14.0 23.0 229 60.7 26. 4 
1.62 8. 22 1.69 11. 53 9.3 13.1 14. 0 71.3 | Lay 
0.30 19. 35 Sola o2. os 15.1 25.6 log 2 58.9 2AES 
6. 05 12592 1,261) © 26.23 9.2 18.7 23.0 | oe | PAs Th 
02.58 | 631.80 | 05.15 | 039.53 | 620.4] 625.4 6.5 80.5 13.0 
(g) 18.21 (210.83 | 24.04) 610.6) 019.4 (9) | 54.9) 45.1 
14. 04 17. 96 3542 i) d0e42) f 7 155 30. 5 39.6 50.7 9.7 
3.54 | 16.34 3.89 | 23.77| 10.6 15.5 14.9 68.7 16.4 
4.90 26.61 6.87 } 38.38 be | 21.8 12.8 69.3 17.9 


aIncludes debt paid. 
b Approximately. 
¢In 1901-2. 


aIncluded, so far as reported, in expenditure 
for ‘‘all other purposes.” 


e Returns imperfect. 
J Not reported separately. 
9Included in column 4. 


h Includes expenditure for sites, buildings, etc. 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 


TABLE 17. —.Amonnt expended for common schools each year since 1869-70. 


Year, 


Expended for— 


aSubject to correction, 


2 4. | Teachers’ | Total 
ve ea jand superin- Allother | expenditure. 
ee ce. | tendents’ purposes. 
as salaries. 
Sg ee ee cee oa tegen e ee $37, 832,566 |..----.-----..| $68, 396, 666 
Se eee | Pecrsie sees cre © “42NOSOSSO3 Met. cee eee 69, 107, 612 
ae een Greene Sees ais) OBI Gheil.)| Wh anncouaacoss 74, 234, 476 
Rn te eal ene en 47 932GHO Wh. cates. ae 76, 238, 464 
Beemer amr ase leeeeenemcece. | hry iin) | empaeetsan te of: 80, 054, 286 
ane Rs ter tans eee Be On Eh ee 83, 504, 007 
BR eee ee leoveten tence aoe MAEOO, AO NO MRerct. cee, ae 83, 082, 578 
acer Ae | vnc seveweccoal O) 54,078,728 hs ck..cceoae Ne eoeioomean 
See Seen ee ee ee 56, 150.135 As see ed 79, 088, 260 
eS eee eee aa, BEE GR) 7Hll | eapsosneqen ae 76, 192, 375 
SA eR aa peteunaawewe Ry peo, 042008 Wt cee me! wee 78, 094, 687 
Bea ie eaie tae eta Ns eee DOs OMA GSW asscrteeretse = ee 83, 642, 964 
a anes ene Ee 6025948033 Wee cen aneee aes 88, 990, 466 
See eee ere eee oeceeceee SA Be O4, 7985859 Ae ec ce meee a 96, 750, 003 
Btn eee || See eee 68, 884/275 ao 22... 222 cee LOS 2128537 
Peete oe \ecteeneeente Re 072,878,998 Pie OE goes 
Buahs Paste spe Ware tae aye nee 1652 108A SAW Ae ete ey ee 113, 322, 545 
Bee a eae ae ene eae, 78, 639, 964 |.-.--........-] 115, 783, 890 
EP ae inci ethan rn ane acer e 83) 022; b62 Wee cn.-2 ceeds 24; O44 soni 
Ri ee ea ser $23, 395, 624 87, 568, 306 |......-..--.--| 182, 539, 783 
Se earch arta 26, 207, 041 91, 836,484 $22,463,190 | 140, 506, 715 
netsh stesteists sae 26, 448, 047 96, 308, 069 24, 743, 693 147, 494, 809 
eaten cae 29, 344,559 | 100, 298, 256 26,174, 197 155, 817, 012 
eye ea 30, 294,130 104, 560, 339 29, 316, 588 164, 171, 057 
epee @ithevarece tere 4 30, 007, 688 | 109, 202, 405 33, 292, 750 172, 502, 843 
Re ose See ae 29, 436,940 | 118, 872, 388 32, 499, 951 175, 809, 279 
Beas yee ae! 32,590,112 | 117,139, 841 33, 769, 012 188, 498, 965 
eee: | 32,376,476 | 119, 310, 503 35, 995, 290 187, 682, 269 
cpr eon: Seen | 31,415,238 | 124,192, 270 38, 685, 408 194, 292, 911 
ee eeenet <a 31, 229,308 | 129, 345, 878 39, 579, 416 200, 154, 597 
See crete ok 35, 450, 820 =: 187, 687, 746 41, 826, 052 214, 964, 618 
eee, 39, 872,278 148, 378, 507 44, 272, 042 227, 522, 827 
en AEE of | 89,962,863 151, 448, 681 46, 855, 755 238, 262, 299 
nearest 46,289,074 157,110,108 48, 058, 443 251, 457, 625 
| 


. 
| 
. 
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TABLE 18.—(1) School expenditure per capita of population; (2) same per capiia of 
average attendance. 


Expended per capita of population. Expended per pupil. 
. g a} = che Ae P — = ee Fike a 
ge. Some ee Wee Sis ibe Seabee |e 
ver. | 8 | 8 | 38 | 88] 82/4,] & | 38 | 88 | oS | ee 14, 
O |)ae | a2 | O™@ | of) gh] 4 | aE) 42 | OF | O82 | as 
> > > > a is i 2 ie ow 
5 £4 | $5 85 #6 @ = 26 | 2a | 36 pia 2 
° (2) ie 
Sa aes oe | a i = a ae, a D a ie 
| } 
Si O= lve = oe $1.75 | $2.38 | $0.63 | $0.73 | $2.14 | $2.15 |$15. 20 $18 31 |$10.27 | $9.06 |$14.87 | $21.87 
Sil eee 1.88 | 2.40 Goi e .SiLy) 2.30 ff 2.278) 15. 93) 18.86 0.46 9.08 16.36 , 28.57, 
Se PEVbianacesod 1.84 | 2,44 . 68 74) 2.31 2.42 | 16.06 | 19.89 | 9.25) 8.39] 16.53 ) 25.04 
1878-74 ...----- pte) |) Banal . 76 68] 2.38| 2.40] 15.85] 19.89] 9.01] 7.55] 16.57 | 24.36 
IST) oonaaged 1.91 | 2.55 . 80 73 || 2.386)§ 2.76 |) 15-919 20017 8.S38iy 7.51 ft 16.6907 26,85 
Si b= (Oreos = ae 1.85] 2,45 5 hy) 5D I) 2.371) 2.738 1 15.70 | 19.1490 78.654) ) 6. 70 |] 16591 26.35 
ISRO=A0Y sesanses 1.7205 2.29 Bea 51} 2.21) 2.61] 14.64 | 17.89 f 7.689) 6.25 |} 15.93), 24°69 
T= Te) a age arbc 1, O0NE 2.15 . 70 | 56 § 2. 148]) 2.73} 18.67 | 16.559 97,21) 5.989) 15. 08i) 25.82 
We) Soeosape 1.56 |} 2.08 . 63 BD} -2.00))) 2.538) 12.97 | 16.05 | 6.764) 5.65 |f 14.221) 23.3 
Wer e0) pone oe |} 1.56) 1.97 . 68 55 | 2.03))) 2.41 | 12.71 | 15.6409) 6.609) 5.40 014.39) 22759 
1880-81 ........ Lael Gone 2.08 m2. 58 | 2.09) 2.54] 18.61 | 17.14 i. 22M eOa 2 lO. Loy 2ee8ill 
NeSl= Olea ence i702. 11 4 fie) .64] 2.19] 2.59] 14.05 | 17.385) 7.638 6.25 | 15.79 | 24.32 
1882-88 ........ I COME 2.22 . 82 .68] 2.384] 2.74] 14.55 | 18.17} 7.46 6.17 | 16.69 | 25.39 
iste oul po oeenee 1.88) 2.25 . 84 .74 |] 2.48] 2,83 | 14.68 | 18.87] 7,44 6.26 | 16.90] 24.69 
ilfetee fel) Gooanece 1.96 | 2.38 . 88 .82{ 2.53] 2.90) 15.12 | 19.19] 7.32) 6.74] 17.53] 26.31 
US 00) osoogone 197) 2.36 . 88 POU 2.0400 2.3880 lb.06 | 19°11 7.33 | 6.93 ~17.45%) 25.52 
ile te! oococear 1.97) 2. 35 . 90 .87| 2.55] 2.76] 15.07 | 19.38] 7.33) 6.88] 17.45] 24.85 
ite Aeley a ooocoe 2.07 2,48 gb) Pod eee OS) 2. 0G. oe fL | 208601) W7. Gl 6.60 | 18.29 | 27.38 
USeG-89. a. - 8 2 Vite 2.09 980) . 94 2.76) 3.28 | 16.55 | 21.64] 7.77) 7.12) 19.30] 29.37 
ict Il) Saas saed 2.24) 2.76 99 BOT 2.81 BD. OAW1i. 2d {b2onOG 7.78 WL 7. 28 WLS. WO Le oO) OF 
ESOS Ole -e 2 ol) 2.7808 1.061)> 1.0417 2. 851093. 911 17. 54 4F 23.66 | 8.52 18 7.78 19.42] 33.42 
ey ee seneee 2-400 2. S09F 120618) 1.077) 22. 948F 4, 208) 18.20 1824089 | 6.74107. 82/1 20.138 33.505 
TSWV Gocecaed 2.4887 8.0201) 1:09 1.068] 3.063)" 4. 201818. 58 7525, 01 | 8.65 4" 7. 7278 20.62 9) 33.57 
1898-94 ........ 2,509) 3.1348 1.32) 1.099) 38. 23th) 3.771 18. 62 [526,21 | 8.61 7.588 21.29) 29506 
ieee a concoe- 2.004) ©3. 20uahe 1, UL 1.09] 3.13] 3.67] 18.41 | 26.84 | 8.58] 7.69} 20.26] 27.32 
1895-96 ........ 26240 3-40 te 1. TBI) 110m eed: 12s 3. 73 p18. 16 e228. 40 | 8.8 7.608 20.09) 2716 
ey a aoooaed 20051 eo. COMM Lally 1.04] 3.06] 3.56] 18.67 | 28.77 | 9.382] 7.09} 19.75] 25.86 
Ieee ocean 2eGvit Oo. Comp) LelOIPe 1.03, ] 33. O7E SB. Sli 18. 76 1829534 | 3.92 7.09 | 19.47} 28.29 
1S9S-99 =o ee aes 2, (0a o3. 1 1, 24 1.04093. 164) 3.84 | 19.38 1829.28 | 9.960) 7.17 |) 20.62 28,50 
1899-1900 ...... 2.84 3.99 1, 24 1.08 2h 4,21 | 20.21 | 31. 82 9, 61 1, Ot Peel. Le 30. 98 
1900-1901 ...... 2.944 4.207) 1.28 1.10] 3.388) 4.25] 21.23 | 33.70} 9.838} 7.78} 22.46} 30.93 
Ce Aearcases 3.031} 94.22 9 1.338]} 1.16 oc O2M) 4. 62p0 21-55: |Fd3.09 || 9: ONDE 3. 16 1F22. 83h 32.26 
AQO2Z Sits eee =: i dé.do 4.44 0) 134i 1,221) 3.61 4.80 | 22,75 | 35.19 | 10.17 | 8.92] 28.98] 32.85 


aSubject to correction. 
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TABLE 19.—J¥ealth and school expenditure, 1880 and 1890. 
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State or Territory. 


United States ........ $43, 642, 000, 000 


True valuation of real and 
personal property. @ 


1880. 


North Atlantic Division ...| 17,5838, 000, 000 


South Atlantic Division.... 
South Central Division .... 
North Central Division .... 


Western Division 


North Atlantie Division: 


NCH ere oor eet 
New Hampshire....... 
MeTIN@OMitec eens. fae aA. 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


New Jersey 
Pennyslvania.......... 


South Atlantic Division: 


Delaware 
NiMagbilssogaanase en ae 
District of Columbia... 
WIT RIM Ta eres 2 See 
West Virginia.......... 
North Carolina......... 


Kentuckian. cote ce. set 
Tennessee ............. 
Alabama.............-.| 
Mississippi 
Louisiana.............. 
LROXASH res ss 2 Sueur Gas 


3, 759, 000, 000 
3, 882, 000, 000 
16, 186, 000, 000 


2, 282, 000, 000 


511, 000, 000 
363, 000, 000 
302, 000, 000 

2, 623, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 
779, 000, 000 

6, 308, 000, 000 


1, 305, 000, 000 | 


4, 942, 000, 000 


136, 000, 000 
837, 000, 000 
220, 000, 000 
707, 000, 000 
350, 000, 000 
461, 000, 000 


322, 000, 000 | 


606, 000, 000 
120, 000, 000 


902, 000, 000 


705, 000, 000 
428, 000, 000 


354, 000, 000 
382, 000, 000 
825, 000, 000 
286, 000, 000 


1890. 


Expenditure for public 
schools (excluding 


21, 435, 491,864 | 28, 588, 058 


5, 132, 980, 666 
6, 193, 230, 433 
25, 255, 915, 549 


6, 811, 422, 099 


489, 134, 128 
325, 128, 740 
265, 567, 323 
2, 803, 645, 447 
504, 162, 352 
835, 120, 219 
8, 576, 701, 991 


1, 445, 285, 114 


6, 190, 746, 550 


175, 678, 795 
1, 085, 473, 048 
343, 596, 733 
862, 318, 070 
438, 954, 881 
584, 148, 999 
400, 911, 303 
852, 409, 449 


389, 489, 388 
1, 172, 232, 313 


887, 956, 143 
622, 773, 504 
454, 242, 688 
495, 301, 597 
2, 105, 576, 766 
455, 147, 422 


Indian, Lerritory 2. ccc Al Asad g access 2 sis ee Baas cece cists Sn AIS. dem eee Ralee creel os Seas oes Meee eee 


North Central Division: 


Ohio 


INIGINI Says see cee ee 
WiISCOMSIM2 72... 2. cao! 
Towa 


GUTS ASE eer tne cae oe 


Wolorad@..0.4..2..).41 


Arizona 


Washington 
OrevOnt 22 eee ae 
OaiGrnit ..5 occ ccoe ga 


3, 238, 000, 000 
1, 681, 000, 000 
3, 210, 000, 000 
1, 580, 000, 000 
1, 139, 000, 000 

792, 000, 000 
1, 721, 000, 000 
1, 562, 000, 000 


118, 000, 000 
385, 000, 000 
760, 000, 000 


40, 000, 000 
54, 000, 000 
240, 000, 000 


49, 000, 000 


41, 000, 000 
114, 000, 000 
156, 000, 000 


29, 000, 000 | 


62, 000, 000 


154, 000, 000 | 
1, 348, 000,000 | 2, 538, 733, 627 


a From United States census reports. 


8, 951, 382, 384 
2, 095, 176, 626 
5, 066, 751, 719 
2, 095, 016, 272 
1, 833, 308, 523 
1, 691, 851, 927 
2, 287, 348, 333 
2, 397, 902, 945 

337, 006, 506 

425, 141, 299 
1, 275, 685, 514 
1, 799, 343, 501 


453, 135, 209 
169, 773, 710 
1, 145, 712, 267 
231, 459, 897 
188, 880, 976 
349, 411, 234 
180, 328, 668 
207, 896, 591 
760, 698, 726 
590, 396, 194 


b Includes debt paid, if any. 


ce Amount of revenue. 


debt paid). 
1880. 1890. 
$64, 829, 040,611 $78,094,687 $140, 506, 715 
48, 028, 492 
5,130,492 | 8,767,165 
4,872,829 | 10, 678, 680 
35,285,635 | 62, 823, 563 
4,267,673 | 10, 213,815 
1,067,991, 1,327, 558 
565, 339 b 844) 333 
446, 217 711) 072 
4,983,900 | 8, 286, 062 
526, 112 884, 966 | 
1,408,375) 2, 157,014 
10,296,977 | 17,543; 880 
1,873,465 | ©3340, 190 
7,369,682 12° 928, 429 
207, 281 275,000 
1,544,367 | 1, 910,'663 
488, 567 | 905, 777 
946,109 | 1, 604 509 
707,553 | 1,198,493 
376, 062 714, 900 
324’ 629 450, 936 
471,029 1, 190,354 
114) 895 516,533 
1,069,030} 2,140, 678 
744,180 | 1,526,241 
500, 000 890, 000 
830,705 | 1, 109,575 
411, 858 817, 110 
1,030,000 3,178,300 
987,056 | 1,016,776 
7,166,963 | 10, 602, 238 
4/491,850 | 5, 245,218 
7,014,092 | 11, 645, 126 
2775917 | 51349" 366 
2°177,023 | 3,801, 212 
1, 328/429 4. 187, 310 
4,484,043 | «6, 382, 958 
2) 675,364 | 5, 434, 262 
626, 949 
245,000 4 1, 199/630 
1,108,617| 3,376, 332 
1,818,387 | 4,972; 967 
78, 730 364, 084 
28, 505 225, 000 
395,227) 1,681,379 
28) 973 | 85, 000 
61,172 | 181,914 
132) 194 394, 685 
220, 245 161, 481 
38, 411 169, 020 
112) 615 958, 111 
307, 031 805, 979 
2,864,571 ‘5, 187, 162 


Expended for 
public schools 
on each $100 
of true valua- 
tion of all real 
and personal 
property. 
1880. 1890. 
Cents. | Cents. 
17.9 iar 
16.3 | 2204 
13.6 17.1 
12.6 lez 
21.8 24.9 
18.7 15.0 
20.9 Di all 
15. 6 | 26. 0 
14. 8 | 26.8 
18.9 29.6 
1382 17.6 
18.1 25.8 
16.3 20.5 
14.4 2300 
14.9 20.9 
Oa MB zi 
18.5 17.6 
19.9 26.4 
13.4 18.6 
20:25 273 
8.2 IPE. 
10.1 alae? 
eS 14.0 
9.6 13% 83 
11.9 18.3 
10.6 17.2 
Ge? 14.3 
23. 5 24. 4 
10.8 16.5 
12.5 15.1 
10. 0 2283 
| 
Pea Al 26.8 
26.7 | 25.0 
21.9 23.0 
17.6. 2080 
19.1. 20.7 
16.8 24.7 
26.1 27.9 
liegt 225), 
18.6 
\ 20. 8 { ae 
28.8 26.5 
2359 27.6 
19.7 8.0 
5.3 13.3 
16.5 14.7 
5.9 Bis Hf 
14.9 9.6 
11.6 11.3 
14.1 9.0 
1, 8.1 
18.2 12.6 
19.9 13.7 
21.3 20.5 
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DiacRram 5.—Number of secondary students in public and private secondary schools. 


In public In private 
high high classes of 

schools. schools. schools. 
IeVile canned be gnocoueesS 38, 280 
ley Poe J Paes cee o 48, 660 
187025 LE oe aN 56, 640 
G74 Bee ees 2 61, 860 
S71 Dose a Saeee ee = ae 68, 580 
ei ea ee. 22, 982 73, 740 
STi eee aes 24, 925 73, 560 
Wevheecen & 28, 124 73, 620 
MevSis cose 4 27, 163 74, 160 
elec ened 26, 609 75, 840 
SS ieee ae 36, 594 80,160 | 
1882-83...) 39, 581 88, 920 
1883-84... 34, 672 95, 280 
1884-85... 35, 807 | 97, 020 
1885-86... 70, 241 86, 400 
1886-87... 80, 004 838, 160 
1887-88... 116, 009 69, 600 
1888-89... 125, 542 | 79, 440 
1889-90... 202, 968 | 94, 931 
1890-91... 211, 596 98, 400 
1891-92... 239, 556 100, 739 
1892-98... 254, 023 102, 375 
1898-94... 289, 274 118, 645 
1894-95... 350, 099 118, 347 
1895-96... 380, 493 | 106, 654 | 
1897-98... 449, 600 | 105, 225 


1896-97... | 409, 433 107, 683 
7 


1898-99. . 476, 227 | 108, 838 

1899-1900. 519, 251 | 110, 797 

1900-1901. 541, 730 | 108, 221 

1901-2... . 590, 611 104, 690 5E 
1902-3.... 592, 213 101, 847 | 694, 060 


SS ——— = ee 
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DisGram 6.—Per cent of population enrolled as secondary students in private and public 
secondary schools for a series of years. 
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DiaGraM 7.—Showing number of college students each year since 1872. 


School | College 
year. | students 
| 


\/00,000\ 


2a 23, 392 
aie, | 30, 900 
mA 32° 175 
ei 32, 540 
ay 32. 107 
=i 32) 728 
out 37, 442 
38, 227 

39, 048 

39, 155 

39, 769 

41, 464 

+.) 42,573 

4 A$ 5-86. oo 40, 421 
80,000} 18%6-87._.| 41,737 
1887-88. _.| 42° 585 
1888-89...| 45,949 
1889-90...) 54,920 
1890-91...| 59.699 
1891-92...| 66,146 
1892-93..4 171,611 
1893-94...| 77,487 
1894-95...| 81/952 
1895-96...| 86, 864 
1896-97...| 87,113 
1897-98...| 91,390 
1898-99...| $3, 303 
1899-1900., 99, 906 
1900-1901. 104, 250 
1901-2....| 108) 184 
1902-3...) 114) 130 


20,000 si YO 
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DriaGRam 8.—Showing what per cent of the total population was enrolled as college students 
during each year since 1872. 
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TaBie 20.—Permanent school funds and school lands. 
; | Productive school | T U ducti hool 
‘otal npro uctive scnoo 
sere lands. Tale ot lands. 
: | permanent 
State or Territory. fu shore Acres un- | Estimated funds and | Acres not | Estimated 
vad 7, Shit al a ae yalue of productive) under value of 
opr wan || -| same. lands. lease. same. 
1 | 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Wuited States ....... 2! ged So pW me eae SN eRe cme ah tc. Gade ME. on heen et bee eee 
North Atlantic Division...... DAL here AUP) || Breet ol ee et A ee Cee oN ih erin ioc 
South Atlantic Division...... ABD 2 SG GDM Ieee cn oe Seve faeces eae cat] fe aeegeye oo ac. tell Orace a aye careteret Wetec ree eres 
South Central Division ......| 21) OATS} IKDO) Boe OOR Ge 4 OBO C OR eGREe | Min cmeRmPee © Me. mere cee cdl ER eee eo 
North Central Division ...... ih OP! bo Be ee aeoed '.aemoansodel || qeaeeneaeser pogeerorousd |eorncancccoec 
Western Division ...........- ele 0% Be ee BP: oe ee Bc cae eee 
North Atlantic Division: 
SUING Meeeyt ee sr ccc ces ee ed | AER RES 4 (COREA Oee | Encore (oe oesee | See ea aoe 
lew Hampshire........-- (0) 0 () 0 0 
Wer OMtiace sc c2e cee. ae | 1,041, 684 0 $579, 712 $1,621, 396 0 0 
Massachusetts......------ AG 70cis Wee cote ee ee MS. 2 oe See 
Rhode Island ..........-. ODO ADIL WR. 2 core ce Mee wee cre oe ecw tee See IRE ore wees sets Mone ce tere meteors 
Gonnecticut.............. lp cecodeeoo le A IL ee 
New York (1900-1901) ..... Bese 7 uot mer eee VW ee cet AN fees. B.A a eee 
Wewayersey 2.--:....-.2. Maes 971 co 0) eee eae (0) wih eee 
JPeMER ARIE. aso 5Gseeo de bess DenoS ood oseeecericis4 |S Seer a eese|| letcmecenemrmer ters | aie: seeimeeyeeare BA | Seeeeeeersce 
South Atlantic Division: 
ether (1896-97) .....-- d 350, 000 0 0 d@ 350, 000 0 0 
NREIAVEIGL Go soneesecees dy lo ASS R= SSbOe ACRES 4 | Goeememernr eel banc) earner me, |AM emmneeeerie Al Wh meee eer 
District of Columbia ..... | 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
‘tga eee ae eee | 1,783, 828 | 0 0 1,783, 828 0 | 0 
Wiest Virginia. 22-2... 25! nl OOOO: |Ieeeerecraretec stat Ip larc t= cone ers ME Sacizeyeiacs o ste AAP te rele SS a pees hereto ere ret 
poe poe (1901-2)... 194, 159 0 0 194, 159 600, 000 $500, 000 
SOrn no) (CHROOT eee, LED ae Reason || Akane, Amnon) Bi Menor es (Mane e re 
Geode eee a (f) Coe A es | ee | ee 
ee ee Vien sees 794, 678 0 0 794,678 257, 925 322, 406 
South Central Division: : 
Kentucky (1901-2) ....--. QESTORG AT | [eee wrx erstccre: ster sicicver oases ne Slee wie ois ears WR ae. > cree ede accent eaeee 
4USNOTEEES scoscascuogeouk Pe UN cae oS sade Soe eRe ee ts Seem tere b Bb. cetevevevyereres 
PAUL aan aitee rec eeicre cee DBO BONS |e scree cartel cee «sen Mil nee cleo s co Mee emer Ws . Sep recat ene 
INDISSISSI Dllee sees = oe SVAGGNGGT Wwe acess ca ee erece asc econ Aare create cw SIE ce nts e spud aaeereeeereeiere 
TUGGING) 5 seecre eee? || =eECeSeeoHUe ROME eons | acer nemrrene | (Etamee ee eameees WA one oH Ie eis aac 
eee ANS COR So eee oe | 33, 664, 998 | 11,848, 500 | 12,735, 8138 | 46, 400, 806 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
RH OSEI) Se causa oeeeeen ce me ARES O00 Wee. cece cre eM eres ee acta RW crore ose chcrwre eae Sew scene cae, raeroreercee 
(CURIE Ghe)20 Ghee eee || teres eee al | | een ||P Ee eee eB deere 28 | | 1 ee 
MN A Ne ReRTiCORV Ary. See oc tes ce NI oe pee me | anon mene | ML cemnneneem | MMe 8 ae oe le 
North Central Division: 
@big (101-9).........4) AROS HOTT Weis cccte oe We ak BN octal cee cen mee Sete eee 
IROGHESt SaaS ere orae ee HORA O SEU71G MN Wmeccehepee ce JUMP A coer kere, WN RE cee ae| Sc 2 ee Ae ee epee 
JOUGHERO i eccore ose eeeeeeae N/a COM! | Bs coder pea cl || Ronee eee eres [eesecgr een eel eee 2s HLA Meee esc 
NichibAN .-) .2c.2..2. 4! 5, 113, 008 0 0) 5,118, 008 SO BOND eee gees 
CON age eee al 3, 755, 668 0 0 | 3,755, 668 | 32, 198 180, 000 
aa Se SOR eCUnA es oe 15, 180, ie | 0 0 15,180, 795 982, 324 | 5, 428, 013 
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a Including unpaid principal due on contracts for purchase of school lands. 
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¢ Riparian lands; amount not determined. 


ad Approximately. 


e To be limited to $1,000,000 by constitutional amendment of 1902. 

Jf Half the Western and Atlantic R. R. and some stock of the Georgia R. R. 
9g Oyster lands; amount not known. 
hk Constitutional minimum price $10 per acre. 


iIn 1901-2. 
Kk Value at last report. 
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I.—VACATION SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTORY—THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR IN OUR GREAT CITIES. 


In order to understand the movement for vacation schools and playgrounds in 
America, it is necessary to understand the conditions out of which this movement 
has grown. 

Few people, perhaps, have fully realized how artificial child life has become in 
our great cities. The change from country to village, from village to city, and 
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from city to metropolis has been so gradual that, like the frog that is slowly boiled 
alive in the laboratory experiment, we have not realized it. Cur cities have failed 
to make any provisicn for the play of children, nor have they striven to retain for 
them an environment cf natvre. 

The country child lived with the trees, flowers, and animals; he was acted upon 
by all of those natural forces by which our primitive ancestors were surrounded 
and to which the brain most reedily respcnds. He could hunt, fish, and swim in 
the streams and climb the trees. There was always ample space,if there was not 


always ample time, for play. ‘ 
On these conditions the zeitgeist has laid hisiron hand. The village had iis trees 


and lawns and its open lots for the children to play, but in the city the dooryards 
of the village had disappeared. The entire blovk became one solid square of 
masonry, built even with the sidewalk. Too often the interior of the block was 
filled with tenements or factories, until not even a blade of grass remained. The 
open-space playground of the village was sacrificed to this same demon of gain. so 
that there was a section in New York, until four years ago, containing 500,000 
inhabitants without a single open space for play. 

But the process of change has not stopped here. ‘Tho price of land has made 
rent high, and poor families have had to content themselves with two or three 
rooms. These rooms have been made small in crder that a maximuin of rent per 
flcor space might be secured. There was no longer any work for the children 
to do. 

When amid these conditions the long summer vacation came, there were twelve 
weeks in which there was no place for the children of the poor but to remain in 
the narrow tenements cr roam the strects. Hach of these alternatives was almost 
unerndurable. The homes of the poor in cities like New York are located on nar- 
row streets, which are very seldom shaded by trees; the hallways are narrow and 
dark; the rooms are insufficiently lighted; and the kitchen and dining room in 
one, is the only living room of the family. The chairs are apt to be piled with 
clothes and the table covered with the remnants of the previous meal. As a 
family does not usually occupy one whole fiat, it is generally impcssible to venti- 
late a two or three room apartment properly. The heat is reflected up from the 
narrow street and from the buildings across the way until the rcoms become 
unbearable on a hot day and the children can not remain in them. 

The alternative left the child is the street, but this was far from being a tempting 
alternative. Thenarrow streets become like ovens under the scorching rays of the 
sun, which beat down from above and refiect from the buildings at the sides. 
These streets can not be kept as.clean as in better neighborhoods on account of the 
volume of the traffic and the obstacles in the way of the sweepers. Each gust cf 
wind raises a cloud of dust, which analysis proves to be ©5 per cent horse manure, 
to fill the eyes and lungs of the children. This results in inflammation of the 
eyelids and other eye complications. Analysis also shows that this dust nearly 
always contains the germs of consumption, and the susceptible are exposed to this 
further peril. Commissioner Woodbury, of New York, found us high a number 
2s 165,000 germs per cubic centimeter in the air of some slum streets, while there 
were only 8 or 10 germs per cubic centimeter on upper Madison avenue. But 
there are other serious objections to slum streets as playgrounds. Filthy streets 
make filthy children. Where there is stone paving it is almost impossible for 
the children to run upon it. They are always interrupting the traffic. In th 
narrow streets of the east side in New York, where there is often a row of push 
carts at the curb on each side, there has been very little open space of which the 
chiidren could avail themselves. Even if a free space can be found, play is always 
dangerous, as the children are always liable to be run over by cars or recklessly 
driven drays. The number of accidents to children always trebles or quadruples 
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the week after school closes. But even if the street game were not dangerous, it 
always has a bad effect upon the child. His game is always being interrupted by 
the traffic of the street; so he comes to playin a listless way; and almost any 
good game le might seek to play, such as baseball, is against the law and renders 
him liable to arrest. 

The education of the street does not lead to a love cf the beautiful or the good, 
end it hes little intellectual value. Physically it means overstimulation of 
nerves and dangers from heat and dust. Intellectually it gives a certain alert- 
ness and cunuing, but causes distrust. There is not much in the sight of passing 
trucks aud push carts or beer wagons that can have a high intellectual value or 
exert an elevating influence. The manners of the street are derived from its law 
of success—to push yourself forward and grab the thing you want. Its moral 
code is, °° They should take who have the power, and they should keep who can.”’ 

Tf one of these crowded sections in which there has been no provision made for 
the children be visited in vacation time, scores of the children will be seen sitting 
listlessiy on the stepsof the tenements cr playing half-hearted games on the streets. 
Many will be seen pitching pennies, or at games of cards, or playing craps, despite 
the law. The sight of boys stealing fruit is not Infrequent. There is always a 
tendency for the boys of a neighborhood to organize into gangs for purposes that 
ere not always good. 

The writer has dealt with these conditions thus fully because out of them arises 
the great child problem of city life which all the social agencies are trying to 
solve. It is this condition out of which has grown all of our vacation work, 
including vacation schools, playgrounds, fresh-air work, boys’ camps, etc. 


DEVELOPMENT OF VACATION SCHOOLS. 


In the large meaning of the words ‘‘ vacation schools ’*’ would include all schools 
carried on in vacation time, but as the words are generally used they do not apply 
tothe summer schools of universities, teachers’ institutes, Chautauquan circles, etc. 
The term ‘* vacation schools’’ is also often used to apply to both vacation schools 
in the narrower sense and playgrounds. As the words are here used the name 
refers to schcols for children carried on for the most part in the class rooms of 
the regular schools during the summer vacation. In nearly every case these 
schools are situated in the most densely crowded parts of our larger cities. 

The vacation school was the first feature of our summer work to be developed. 
The conditicns being such as I have described, it is not strange that the work was 
started in the first instance in nearly every case by philanthropic societies. The 
first vacation schcol of which the writer can find any record was started in the 
cold First Church of Boston in 1866. The work was begun in New York by the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the Poor in 1894. It was begun in Chicago. 
in 1896; in Brooklyn, Hartford, and Cleveland in 1897. Ealtimore, Philadelphia, 
Buftalo, Indianapolis, and many others started these schools in 1898. In a num- 
ber of cities the work was carried on by playground or vacation school societies 
which were formed for this purpose; in others it was maintained by women’s clubs 
or civic ciubs. For the last five years there has been a very strong tendency for 
the school systems of the various cities to include vacation schools as a part of 
their regular work. During the summer of 1802 probably in one-haif or one-third 
of the cities which had vacation schools the work wes under the direction of the 
superintendent of schools, and in a large proportion of the others a part or the 
whole of the money needed for carrying on these schools was furnished by the 
school boards. The public school buildings were used in nearly every case. The 
first vacation school to be maintained as a part of a school system was in Newark 
in 1886. In the summer of 1903 nearly every city in the United States of 100,000 
inhabitants maintained vacation schools. The writer has been unable to gather 
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definite information as to just how many and which cnes of the smaller cities sup- 
port such schools, but the number would probably exceed 200. New Orleans, 
which begins this work this summer, is the last large city to take it up. 

If we look for the cause of the very rapid development of vacation schools dur- 
ing the last five years, I think we shall find it in the action of the board of educa- 
tion of New York in taking over, in the year 1888, the 10 vacation schocls of the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the Poor. Superintendent Stewart was 
placed in charge and given sufficient funds to show the possibilities of the move- 
ment. Superintendent Stewart, being aman of unusual originality and thoroughly 
in touch with the movement, made such a success of the work that all the leading 
papers had frequent articles aboutit and public interest was awakened all cover the 
country. The work in New York arising from a graver need seems to be flourish- 
ing more vigorously than elsewhere. In the summer of 1901 there were over 
1,000 teachers in its vacation schools and playgrounds and nearly $100,080 was 
expended. During the summer of 1803 New York maintained 58 vacation schools, 
which employed 1,400 teachers. While I have net seen any estimate of the cost 
of vacation schools for 1908, it will certainly largely exceed $100,000, and in the 
budget for 1904 an increase of $183,000 above the budget for 1908 is asked for. 
There is now a special superintendent who devotes all her time to this werk and 
the evening play centers, which are carried on throughout the year. 

It is impossible to predict just how far this work is to spread in this country, 
but the present indications are that every city in the North of 15,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants will soon have vacation schools and that these schocls will also exist 
in many villages of from 3,000 inhabitants upward. 

It dces not seem likely that this movement is to take cs deep root abroad as in 
America, because the summer vacation is so much shorter there, and much better 
provision for the children is generally found in the parks, municipal playgrounds, 

chool playgrounds, etc. However, a vacation school was started by Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward at the Passmore Kdwards Settlement at Tavistock Place, Hng- 
land, in the summer of 1802. The experiment was a great success and is to be 
continued. There is a movement to start vacation schools in Amsterdam. There 
seem to be no vacation schools in Canada, nor can the writer get word of any 
being started in Mexico or in any South American country, though there is a 
movement to start such schools in Buenos Ayres. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


The vacation schcols have been experiment stations, and there has been little 
uniformity in the courses of study in the past. At first the idea was simply 
to keep the children off the street and keep them occupied, a merely negative aim. 
It soon became evident, however, that if anything was to be done it was best to 
do something worth while. As scon as educators came to consider the problem 
carefully they saw it was not merely a question of keeping the children off the 
street that was before them, but that they also had the problem of supplying the 
children with scmething that would take the place of those old duties of child- 
hood that had disappeared, of furnishing manual activitics and problems similar 
to those with which our ancestors had had to deal, and of restoring to the child 
something of the environment of nature which he had lost. When these new 
ideals came to be perceived, it became evident that it was not the children of the 
poor alone that needed vacation schools, but they were as necessary for the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do as for the children of the needy, for the children cf the 
village as for the children of the city, unless the child got from his home life and 
surroundings this invaluable acquaintance with work and nature. 

Many experiments have been tried in order to determine what is most valuable 
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for vecetion scheol work. Each city has tried its own experiments, and in some, 
as in New York, there was at cne time a different currictium in each school. 
However, the work is becoming moreuniform every year. In broad outlines it is 
now well defined. 

Wearly all vacation schools have manual training as the basis of their work. 
This is suppleinented by nature study, story telling, mus%c, local geography, 
history, aud excursions. 

Manual training.—With manual training the first idea cf the beginners of the 
movement seems to have been an cecupation which should keep tne children 
busy and contented. Simce then three cther well-defined ideals have arisen. 
These ideals are not always consciously held, but the educators have seen that 
in the cuarters cf the poor, where the struggle with want is hard and bitter, the 
imother too often works with the. father at the bench or in the factory, and 
there is no time or energy left to teach the daughter the activities of the home, if 
such a habitation can be said to bea kome. Then, too, tie parents in our slums 
have nearly always come from some foreign land of oppression, where the refine- 
ments cf life have never flourished. They scarcely have a conception of the 
standards of living of our American people. Under these conditions the children 
must reform the home, and instead of learning the household arts there, as chil- 
dren usually do, the schcol must teach the arts and refinements of the home to 
the children, who, reversing the traditionary method, must teach them to their 
parents. Led by a knowledge of such conditions the New York board, and the 
boards of education in most cities, have taught in the vacation schools nearly ali 
the activities of the home. ‘These have incinded sewing, knitting, crocheting, 
embroidery, sweeping, dusting, scrubbing, laundering, cooking, setting tabie, 
waiting on table, washing dishes, parlor decorating, bandaging cuts or bruises, 
nursing the sick, care of babies, etc. Especial attention has been given to an 
attempt to create an appreciation for the neat, clean, orderly, and tasteful arrange- 
ment of the room and work done. Politeness and heinfulness are insisted cn. 
The boys have been taught to make brackets, wall pockets, and other things which 
might assist In making the honse attractive. 

The first motive to become prominent in determining the nature of the work 
for Lors was a consideration of the disappearance of children’s chores or duties 
fzcm inodern life. The country boy, by the time he had finished the district 
school, has learned to perform all the activities of the farm, but the city boy, by 
the time he has finished grammar school, probably has not learned to do any 
work. The father’s work is often at too great a distance for his son to know 
much about it. 

Perceiving these deficiencies. the vacation schools are teaching a great variety 
of occupations to the boys. Of these the most common are whittling and car- 
pentry, but wcod carving, venetian and bent-iron work, weaving, basketry, chair 
caning, and cobbling are also found in many schools. 

The third ideal is a more purely educational one. It has been most influential 
in determining the method rather than the nature of the work. This ideal sees 
in the development of the hand and its activities the secret of the development of 
motcr areas of the brain, the origin of speech, and all the higher mental activities. 
It reasons that to revive these old activities in something like the crcder in which 
they were formerly pursued by the race will stimulate and develop the corre- 
sponding brain cells as no later superimposed activities can. This has led in one 
or two cases, as at Andover, to the teacher taking the boys into the woods, where 
they built their own houses, constructed their beds, made fishhooks, and caught 
a considerable part of their own living. 

This ideal sees in dotng a part of education that is quite as important as know- 
ing, and doubts the value of an education which teaches a child to know without 
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impelling him to do. It seeks to teach such patience and accuracy in achievement 
as life will require of the man. 

This ideai demands also that the children shail not spend too much of their time 
on set tasks, but that the activities shall lay hold on some deep interest in the 
child and be an expression of himself. It doubts the value of boys spending much 
time in making fancy joinis and sections, butsets them to making carts and boats 
and such things es the boys want to make. It sets the girls to making dresses or 
doll clothes instead of learning a dozen diiferent stitches. In so doing it hones to 
secure interest, prolonged effort, and pride in the work when it is done. 

The constructive work is carried on in connection with the work in designing 
in many schools, as in New York, and the children first make a pian of the besket 
or cart they wish to construct and then execute it. 

Nature study.—Nature stuacy has been another subject. There seems to bea 
general awakening of interest in nature study of late years. This new interest 
has come, in part at least, asa result of a belief in the moral vaiue of natural 
surroundings, and of the feeling that one who is really fond of nature has an 
element of nobility in his character which will tend to keep him from doing mean 
and contemptible things. The nature work in the vacation schools has also been 
inflvenced perhaps by the feeling that the natural place for a child in the summer 
time was the country; and that if the child could not go to the country, the 
schools must bring the country to the child. 

There has been a very great diversity of method in the different cities. In 
New York there is a special department of nature study under a general director. 
During the first years specimens were gathered in the country every morning 
and sent by express to the schools, where they were made the subject of talks, of 
lessons in drawing, etc. Now nature is stedied from window boxes that are 
planted by the children, from outdoor gardens when these are available, from 
aquaria, which are furnished by the New York Aquarium, and from mounted 
specimens, which are furnished by the Natural History Museum. 

An interesting experiment in nature study has been conducted in New York 
for the past two summers by Mrs. Henry Parsons. A tract of land has been 
secured in the De Witt Clinton Park and laid out into garden beds 4 feet by 12. 
There are some 800 beds, or farms, as they are called, thissummer. Each of these 
small farms is owned for the season by some small farmer boy or girl who plants 
some seven different kinds of vegetables init. These throve last year and were 
not molested. The vegetables that had not been used were pulled up, roots, leaves, 
and all, at the end of the season and sent around to the different schcols. 

In Providence, Baltimore, and Pittsburg the children have cultivated gardens 
of_their own, either on the school grounds or on lots near by. Pitisbure has a 
ery well-arranged course of nature study, besides planting window boxes anc 
having gardens. The first two weeks were given to a study of the common fruits 
and vegetables to be found in the groceries of the neighborhocd. The third week 
was given to the study of the common, birds from the cases loaned by the Carnegie 
Museum. The fourth week was devoted to the study of the wild flowers of the 

neighborhood, and the fifth to the study of insects from the Carnegis Museum. 

Nature study in the school curriculums generally means a study of flowers; but 
it sometimes means a study of rocks, trees, birds, animals, and insects. 

Chicago has made nature study the basis of all the work. The children were 
taken on very carefully planned excursions one day a week. A large part of the 
work for the remaining four days was given to the discussion of the things seen 
and the study of the things brought home. 

It is to be regretted that a closer correlation with the city park departments can 
not be effected, whereby the natural objecis of the park might be made more serv- 
iceable for study. If the park departments could be induced to devote some part 
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of their park area to the systematic growing of wild flowers and another to the rais- 
ing of the common vegetables, a very great service might be done to the children. 
In Germany flowers are distributed to the schools from the parks just as books 
are now distributed from our public libraries, and birds and animals are in some 
cases sent around from the museums. In order to have nature study highly suc- 
cessful in a city like New York, where the land is so valuable, some such arrange- 
ment must be made with the park department, or the board of education must 
establish gardens of its own and send arcund flowers and plants to the different 
schools as it would books. : 

It seems to me a question worth considering whether the time has not come for 
each school and playground, in order to cultivate a love for animals and promote 
nature study, to maintain a sinall and very accessible zoological garden. 

The new custom of museums and aquariums of loaning specimens and living 
fish to schools, which seems to ke coming in now, is an exceedingly hopeful sign 
and promise of progress in this field. 

City history and geography.—A number of cities, as New York, Philadelphia, 
and Cainbridge, have undertaken to familiarize the pupils of the vacation schools 
with the local geography and history of the city. This work has aimed to give 
the children a practical acquaintance with the city and its environs by excursions 
to all the principal points of interest. It has sought to interest the children in 
the city’s history by excursions to places connected with its past. New York has 
a general director and six special teachers of this work. 

Excursions.—Excursions have been one of the constant features of the vacation 
schools. There have been three chief purposes in the excursions carried on— 
pleasure, nature study, and the study of historic spots. In very many cases the 
railroads and street-car companies have carried the children free, as in St. Louis 
and Pittsburg. Generally they have at least given a reduced fare. New York, 
however. has generally paid full price for transportation. In some cities the chil- 
dren have paid for their excursion themselves, but in nearly all cases the expense 
has been borne by the school. Pittsburg provided its children with a picnic 
dinner es well. In St. Louis a practice was made of taking parties of the older 
boys to see the great baseball games that were played in that city. Two of the 
most ambitious excursions the writer has seen any account of were the trip of 
the Chicago children by whaleback steamer to Milwaukee and back, and the trip 
of the Philadelphia children to Atlantic City for a day on the beach. 

Story-telling.—Story-teling has been a feature of nearly all vacation schools. 
Some have had a regular period set aside for story-telling. There has been no 
outline of what stories should be told, so far as is known, but the children’s classic 
stories have generally been suggested. 

story-telling has perhaps been even more popular in connection with playgrounds 
than with vacation schools. Pittsburg has had this very good arrangement. The 
Carnegie Library has furnished a librarian to take charge of the circulating library 
kept in the school. This librarian kas given a certain period each day to story- 
telling. Another exceedingly suggestive arrangement in Pittsburg was the placing 
out of a number of home libraries in the homes of the children of the vacation 
schools. 

Ausic.—Music is so intimately connected with the idea of freedom and jollity 
that one is surprised that it has received so little attention in the vacation schools. 
The only place where it has been given prominence, so far as is known to the 
writer, 1s Boston. 

Scholastic work.—As to how far it is wise to teach regular school studies in 
vacation time may be a question. Newark and Denver are examples of cities 
where this has been largely done. In Denver the work has been especially 
adapted for children who had failed of promotion or who wished to make up a 
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grade. The work was for the forenoon only and there was no home work. It 
seems to me there might well be a class. or two of this kind in each of the great 
vacation schools of a city like New York. he child perhaps would not need to 
give more than half of his forenocn to this work, and thus would avoid the dis- 
couragement of being left behind by his class. It might be a question, however, 
if it might not encourage listless work during the terin if the child knew he had 
a chance to make up his deficiencies during the vacation. 

The teachers in our vacation schools are coming to be a regular corps at fixed 
salaries, holding their positions from year to year. 

The discpline in the vacation schools is usually very lenient. Freedom of move- 
ment and freedom cf conversation are alowed within limits. This gives a far 
greater social opportunity to the child, and it is to be hoped that the teacher will 
stand in a more personal relation to him than is usual in the regular school work. 


ATTENDANCE, 


Regular attendance is always a problem for the summer school. The child is 
always getting opportunities to go on picnics or excursions or to pay a visit to the 
country. All of these things, of course, interfere with the regularity of his attend- 
ance. It has been the custom of some vacation schools to secure regular attendance 
by Eeeping a waiting list and giving the place of any child who is absent twice 
without a sufficient excuse to a waiting child. 


SOCIAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 


An idea which has been influential in the vacation school from the first is the 
idea of social and moral culture. The vacation school has always been regarded 
as @ semiphilanthropy, and as such it has been expected to exercise a good influ- 
ence over the children. It has sought to do this by keeping the children away 
from the temptations of the street and by the direct influence of the teachers. 
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ii, PLAYGROUNDS. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


Before entering upon a discussion of the present playground movement in Amer- 
ica it may be not inappropriate to give some account of the status of play in the 
countries in which this movement tcok its rise. 

German playgrounds.—As Germany has been the source of most pedagogic 
movements of the last century, so it has been the source of the playground move- 
ment as well. Our present system started in the sand gardens of Berlin. In 
Germany there has been a very great interest in play of late, and great efforts 
have been made to encourage it. Commissions have been sent to England to 
investigate the system of athletics in the English schools. Special inducements 
have been offered to English cricket and football teams to tour Germany and play 
matches in the different cities. Play conferences are being held in the great 
cities every year, and thousands of teachers are being taught to play games with 
the children. A German annual of some four or five hundred pages, Das Jahr- 
buch des Volkundkinderspiel, is entirely devoted to the promotion of play. In 
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many schoois there is a regular curriculum of games for each grade. There is 
often provision for regular directed play during the school intermissions. Insev- 
eral cities, as in Munich, there is a law requiring that each school shall furnish a 
certain minimum play space for each child attending the school. In Munich this 
is 25 square feet of playground for each child. In Berlin, playgrounds in the 
parks are allotted to the various schools, generally three schools to a playground. 
Fach school has aright to use this playground two afternoons a week after school. 

Playfulness, however, does not seem especialiy characteristic of the German 
man or of German life. The present movement springs rather from an intellec- 
tual appreciation of its value than from an outflewering of German nature. The 
German nature scems hetter expressed in its gymnastics and its military system 
than it does in its play. There is no great German national game like baseball 
or football or cricket. So far as the writer knows there is no great organized 
gaine of any Eind. 

The German universities make almost no provision for athletics or games, and 
there are no baseball, foctball, or rowing contests between the different universities. 
Dueling with narrow swords seems to take the place of athletics and is still very 
prevalent. The universities, instead of having fraternities, have what are known 
as corporations, which are largely dueling societies. The writer saw some 20 
duels in one forenoon af Heidelberg last summer. The only athletic game which 
is popular is tennis, which seems to be much more popular throughout Germany 
than it is with us. 

The first German playgrounds to attract attention in this country were the 
sand gardens. These are playgrounds forsmallchildren. They are often situated 
in the parks, but may also be Iccated in any other available space. <A load or two 
of yellow sand from some neighboring sand bank is deposited In an open space 
and benches are placed around it. Jn some cases the sand is placed in raised trays 
so the children can stand around and play with it; in others there is merely a heap 
of sard on the ground. The sand is changed frequently for sanitary reasons. 
There is no one in charge. These gardens are an interesting sight any afternoon 
in summer. One sees perhaps fifteen or twenty children there, and the benches 
filled with mothers or nurse girls who are sewing, knitting, reading, or watching 
the children, a3 the case may be. This seems to be quite as good a recreaticn for 
the parents as for the children, and it must give them a better knowledge of child- 
hood. 

These sand gardens often occur in connection with playgrounds for larger chil- 
dren In cpen spaces in the cities. 

Iu. Berlin there is a playground cf 40 acres that is intended solely for the 
small children. It is situated in Treptom park and is a broad, level meadow, sur- 
rounded by four concentric rows of cottonwood trees. PRetween the trees are 
benches for the parents or for the children when tired. This playground on a 
pleasant day is a sight to be remembered; its whcle expanse covered with playing 
children in bright dresses, with toy balloons and kites, nurses with baby carriages, 
and parents out for a picnic with the children. Hveryvone seems happy, and the 
playgrounds beneath the trees give relief if the open becomes too hot. 

Nearly all German cities have athletic fields for tennis and football, similar to 
such grounds in our own cities. 

One of the inost interesting playgrounds in Germany is what may be called the 
concert-garden playground. It is for the children of parents who are attending 
the concert. As everyone knows, concerts and beer are two constant factors in 
all German cities. In every city of any considerable size there will probably be 
a dozen or more military concerts being given every afternoon in summer. At 
these concerts there are always beer and wine to be had as well as very excellent 
lunches served at moderate cost. If one goes from one concert garden to another 
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on a summer afternoon, it is very evident that a very large proportion of the 
women of the city are present. They de not drink excessively as a rule, but sit at 
the tables under the trees, sew or knit or talk while they drink in the music along 
with the beer. They are quite relieved of the care of the children, because ae 
are playgrounds provided for them in almost every case. These playgrounds ar 

generally located under the trees and equipped with gymnastic apparatus, ee 
secsaws, maypoles, merry-go-rounds, etc. Sometimes there are artificial hills for 
the children to ride down in their carts. These concert playgrounds occur at the 
botanical and zoological gardens, and in many of the smaller parks of the cities. 

Many of the large beer gardens also have playgrounds. 

A great many playgrounds that might be called cooperative playgrounds are 
now being laid outin Germany. They are ground sale eae of 8 or 4 acres in size, 
have a bicycle track around the outside and tennis grcundsin the center. They 
are flooded for skating in winter. Each perscen is eee a certain fee for the 
use of the grounds. 

There are also a few playgrounds in Germany under regular play leaders, whose 
qualifications are fixed by law. 

French playgrounds.—France has never manifest ed much interest in play. 
The games played by the children are mostly of a trivial nature. There appears 
to be no literature on the subject. 

Playgrounds of England.—England is often spoken cf as the home cf atkletics. 
For every American that plays baseball there are S epae 10 Englishmen who 
play cricket or football. There is a universal Interest In sport. Every centie- 

man plays some game or games as a thing of course, 

English laborers get a half holiday on Saturday, and a large proportion cf them 
always find their way to the cricket or football field. Most of the villages and 
towns seem to own their own cricket and football feids as mach as they do their 
townhall. The acquiring of skill in play is a part of the education of the English 
gentleman, consequently we are not surprised that play is compulsory in the 
ee “public school.” : 

Even the board schools of London are surprisingly well furnished with play- 
grounds. In the more crowded sections there are roof playgrounds, but most of 
the schools that I visited, even in densely crowded sections where the land must 
have been very valuable, were surreunded by grounds of considerable size. One 

chool near the Bank of England must have had nearly an acre of playground. 
7 hese yards are covered with cinders or gravel, and are open to the children from 
the time of closing of school until Gark every day. There is no one in charge but 
the janitor, except so far as the interest of the teachers leads them to coach their 

upiis. Many of the teachers make a practice of taking their pupils to the park 
grounds to play cricket once a week or once in two weeks. At certain ceasons 
each teacher of the upper grades takes his class once a week to the city swimming 
baths for a lesson in swimming. There area great many cricket and football 
fields in the parks of London, and schools can usually get a license to use a ground 
two or three times a week at least. n exceedingly interesting expedient of cer- 
tain London schools, which are not able to own a playground in the vicinity of 
the school, is to secure an ont-of-town playground and then make some arrange- 
ment with the tram companies to carry boys for a reduced fare cn half holidays. 

All of the great ‘‘ public schcols’’ of England have magnificent playgrounds. 
They are many acres in extent and Pe ene Eept. Even Westminster, located 
as it is within a stone’s throw of the Abbey and the Houses of Parliament, 1 has a 
playground 10 cor 12 acres in extent which must be worth nearly as many million 
dollars as there are acres. 

As everyone knows, cricket and football are compulscry in the English public 
schools, and every boy must play whether he cares to or not. There are always 
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professional coaches on the field. Cricket has many good points, but as it often 
takes several days to play a game it is doubtful if it is well suited to the American 
temperament or will ever kecome popular here. These games have great value 
in the training of character and social graccs. The training which these boys get 
from their play is proLably almost «s valuable as that which, they get frcm their 
studies. 

The characteristic thing about the sports at the English universities is that 
nearly everyone plays, and generally devotes most cf his afternoon to sport. An 
Engiish gentlcman would feel almost as much insulted if ke were asked if he 
playcd cricket es he would if he were asked if he could read and write. 

Characteristic of the English system is compuisory athletics and the common 
participation of the teachers in the games cf the pupils. This gives a very great 
opportunity for character training through the personal influence of the teacher 
and puts the teacher end scholar in the most intimate and kindly relation with 
each other. 

Playgrounds of Seotland.—The first municipal playgrounds of the world, in 
the modern sense, were probably those cf Glasgow. This very progressive city 
now has twelve or fifteen such playgrounds, equipped with swings, seesaws, may- 
poles, and scme gymnastic apparatus. There isa care taker cr janitor in charge. 
The writer tnderstcod that there were also some echcol playgrounds open and 
in charge cf the teachers this summer. He saw the grounds open and full of 
children, but never any teachers in charge. 

Scotland is the home of golf and curling, and just row the old gemecf bowls 
is very popular. 

Playgrounds of America.—If one were to compare the playgrounds of America 
with those of England he would notice in America the absence of the corporation 
playground for edults, which is apt to be a feature of English towns. In the 
American high schools and universities noticeable differences from the Engiish are 
the comparative absence cf the professional coach and the greater specialization 
in sport. Everyone plays in the English schcol. In the American not one-tenth 
of the students are members of any regular team. Those who do play are com- 
pelled to give so much time and training toit that it becomes more like work than 
play. The country and village schcois of America are very pocrly provided with 
playgrounds, and the importance cf play is not generally realized. It is a very 
grave consideration that we as a people have no healthy, vigorous game in which 
all take part, such as the English have in football and cricket, for, if we are to 
get shorter hours cf Jabor and more half holidays, what are our people going to do 
with their leisure?, If more leisure is to mean more beer and debauchery, we had 
better not have the leisure. 


THE NEEDS OF OUR AMERICAN CITIES. 


When cne sees the plans of our cities of forty years ago it is quite evident that 
play had not been considered. Although the play of children is as natural as the 
songs of birds, our Puritan ancestors regarded it almost as a sin. Life was to 
them altogether too sericus a thing to be frittered away on activities which seemed to 
bring no return. So, too, there was not then the same need thereis now. In early 
years, when industries were less specialized, there was also much work for the chil- 
dren to do, which furnished an outlet for the motor impulses of childhood. This, 
to be sure, wasnotthesamecsplay. Noother activity has the same power to awaken 
and stimulate the intelligence and emotional life of the child that play has. Still 
it did give an opportunity for effort and was some relief for overcharged nerve cells. 
As time went on and the father ceased to be an independent owner and producer, 
the activities of the children disappeared and the city children were left without 
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work. The growth of these cities had left them without playgrounds, and now in 
vacation time there was nothing for them to do but mischief. 

There is to-day an effort to replan our cities so as to make provision for play. 
The playgrounds are at present absurdly inadequate, but the movement is so vig- 
orous that we may hope for much improvement in the near future. Jn order to 
secure sufficient play space for the children somewhere, from every fifth to every 
fifteenth block should be left vacant, according to the density of the population. 
If there were a playground in every fifth block in lower New York there would 
still be more than a thousand children for each acre of playground. Some time, 
perhaps, we shall have a law setting a minimum playground space for each child 
which no city would be allowed to disregard. The provision can not be adequate 
until playgrounds are located in each ward as regularly as the schools. This 
minimum limit should not be less than 1 acre to every 5,000 children, and 1 acre 
to every thousand children would scarcely be adequate. This must, I think, be 
obvious to all. Yet, when we consider actual conditions, we find that in some of 
our cities there has not been an acre of playground to a hundred thousand chil- 
dren. In the lower east side of New York there have been more than 200,000 chil- 
dren with no playground but the streets. 

The small cities and villages have been quite as remiss as the larger cities. In 
very few indeed has there becn a regular playground belonging to the corporation. 
The need of the small cities is not so great, but neither would the expense of pro- 
viding playgrounds be comparable with the cost in a great city where land is 
sometimes worth nearly a million dollars an acre. However, as the public comes 
to realize more fully this need, the extra expense would be largely met by the 
increase in value of real estate due to greater opportunities given the children and 
the increased light and air received by surrounding buildings. 

We may not expect the realization of these conditions at once, but the growing 
appreciation of the value of play and its function in the development of the race is 
sure to bear fruit in the action of municipalities and in the gifts of the philan- 
thropic. New York now sets aside $300,600 a year for purchasing sites for play- 
grounds. It would probably cost $100,000,000 to purchase the ground to furnish 
the 600,000 children in New York with the four cr five hundreds of acres for play- 
grounds which they need. At this rate it would take New York some three hun- 
dred years to provide herself with playgrounds, supposing the population not to 
increase and the land values toremain permanent. However, the securing of this 
$300,000 was a great victory for New York and we may hope that it is seed sown 
in good soil. Inthe solution of this playground problem lies very largely the 
solution of one of the great problems of city life, that of providing decent condi- 
tions for the young. The providing of better conditions for the children would 
tend also to increase the size of families among the more intelligent classes—a 
consummation greatly to be wished. 

All students of play are agreed in dividing the play life of the child into three 
_pericds, the first period, from birth to 5 or 6 years of age, being given mostly to 
imitation and dramatic plays; the second period, from 5 or 6 to 12 or 18, being 
given largely to competitive games, such as ‘‘I spy,” etc.; and the third period, 
from 12 or 13 on being given to cooperative games, such as baseball, and so on. 
This threefold play life requires a similar provision in playgrounds. 

In the houses of the well to do, the child under 5 may play in the play room 
-ornursery. In the country and suburban districts they may play in the yards of 
the houses, but in the crowded tenements of the city’s poor there is no place for 
play. These children can not go far from home with safety. They are never safe 
by themselves on the streets. If they are to have a safe playground it must bein 
the center of the block. Several such blocks with interior playgrounds, with a 
kindergartner in charge, have already been built by model-dwelling associations 
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of one kind or another. The chief cifficulty seems to be the providing for the 
clotheslines which at present make the interior of most crowded blocks so ugly. 
This difficulty has been met in four different ways: By providing facilities for 
drving clothes on the roof, by putting ree!s on th e tack porches, by furnishing a 
laundry room and dricr in the basement, ard by building a separate laundry ter 
each block. If this can be done and interior tenements. factories, and stables, along 
vith partition fences are banished, the interior cf each block might well contain a 

small park, a playground, and,in the quarters cf the very poor. perhaps a day 
nars.ry. Inthis way even the poorest might have something cf beauty and rature 

near them and at least cone spot in their cnvironment that did not suggest the bit- 
ter struggle for subsistence. It would give a ccmmon ground for neighbors to 
meet, such as their narrow quarters do not furnish, and would give a safe place 
for the children to play. 

The block playground already spoken of will provide for the children from 5 to 
13. For the older children athletic fields are necessary. Our large cities are doing 
much to supply this need at present. 


WHAT Wis5 BEEN DONE, 
PARL PLAYGROUND 


For many years our American cities ae made some provision for play. The 
municipal Hees as now understood has been ithe outgrowth cf the last few 
years, but the park playground or ath a: tic Leid ismucholder. Washington Park, 
CMicaco, winch was ae in 1876, contained €0 acres of baseball, football, and 
tennis fields. Lincoln Park has 10 acres of ball feld and 3 acres of tennis. 


In Philadelphia there are 50 acres of playground in the east park and 60 acres 


in the west park. The parade grounds in Brooklyn contain 40 acres, which are 
used asa baseball field. Boston has nearly 269 acres of such pl y grounds. There 
are & great many smaller playgrounds in the smaller parEs of these and other 


cities, but these are ail ee de for men or large boys. a license is gener- 
ally necessary in order to play in them, or, if not, they are apt to be so crowded 
3 to make play very dificult and often dangerous. The play is net directed. 


MUNICIPAL PLAYGROUNDS. 


Municipal playgrounds, as they are coming to be understood, are quite different 
frcm these athletic felés in the parks. ‘These playgrounds are intended for chil- 
dren under 15 and are often parks by themselves. They are usually surrounded 
by a separate fence and contain gymnastic apparatus, swings, sand, etc. In 
each of the new bene eionnds in New York, which were opened in seven of the 
small parks in 1803, there are gymnasis and kindergartners in charge. While 
the play does not receive the close supervision and direction that it does in the 
schocl playgrounds, it is still in a measure directed play. Chicago has hed five 
or SiX ich. grounds and ten new ones were to be cpened this summer. Sev- 

ral OF Our E aage cities have one or more. They are sometimes called model 
an rounds, but this name, I indge, must soon cease ue be used. In the general 
pean cach of these playgrounds is surrounded by a running track. It contains 
a good cutdcor gymnasium, a basket-ball court, ee seesaws, and some open 
space for general play. fCometimesit containsa bath house. The playgrounds for 
girls and boys are separate. 

Probably the inan who has been most influential in securing playgrounds for 
New York is J con Ris. Mr. Riis, as a volice reporter, saw the conditions as they 
existed and stirred up the people to sympathize with the children. In Mayor 
Hewitt's administration in 1&7, a law was mised that allowed New Yorkto spend 
$1,000,000 a year in acquiring small Pa with the understanding that there was 


to Le a playground in cach park. However, nothing was done until 1895, when a 
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law was passed providing for the purchase of the sites for two small parks within 
three years. These sites having been purchased and the houses Cemclished the 
grounds were left a heap of unsightly ruins interspersed with the half-filed cellars 
of the former houses. Nothing further was done until 1899, when permission was 
given to the Outdoor Recreation League to level off this ground and improve it 
for a playground. This league has been of great service in securing playgrounds 
for the city. It was founded largely through the efforts of Mr. Zanoff, who came 
to New York in 1898, after starting the work in Philadeiphia, but Mr. Cheries B. 
Stover was elected its first president, a position which he has held ever since. 
The league is a group of earnest and public-spirited men and women, consisting 
largely of social workers. Mr. Stover has been quite unwearied in raising money 
and in seeing city cficials to secure the needed legislaticn to carry on this work. 
The league has raised several thousand dollars cach yeer to equip and maintain 
its playgrounds at Hudson Bank and Seward Park. Mr. Stover is now supervising 
the laying out of the playgrounds for Park Commissioner Willcox, who is dcing 
so much to provide facilities for play to the New York children. 
The new municipal playground in Seward Park is a triumph for Mr. Stover 
and Mr. Willcox. It is probably the best municipal eve Ou! in the world. 
There isa playground for girls and one for boys. Each is surrounded with a 
strong iron fence and well supplied with apparatus. The girls’ playground con- 
tains swings for older children and swings for babies, sand bins, a eek 
tent, ctc. Itisto be shaded by trees. Three teachers are in charge. The boys 
playground contains a running track, a large outdoor gymnasium, a basket-ball 
court, permanently laid ont, and May poles. A large public bath houce with some 
2,000 lockers stands just outside. Band concerts are given every Friday evening, 
and the plan is that athletic contests shall be held there every Saturday afterncon. 
There is room for some 7,000 spectators around the boys’ playgrcund. The 
entire park contains about 3 acres and has cost the ee Se, 500,000. _ There are two 
or three thousands of oan on the ground most of the time when schocl is not 
in session. At 7 o’clock there ere probably six or seven thousand children present. 
This park has already ae one of the greatect civic and sccial centers in the 
city. Mr. Stover says it is to be the forum of the East Side—and it seems quite 
likely, for the loggia of the bath house will furnish a good platform fcr a public 
speaker, who never need lack for an audience In this Iccality. A new public 
school, some six or seven stories in height, containing scats for 4,500 children, 
is to ie built at the north of this park. Perhaps a municipal court will be erected 
at the northeast and probably a Carnegie library on the east. The Educational 
Alfance, with its thousands of constituents, already stands on the southeas 
corner; so the park is sure to be nearly surrounded by public buildings. Such 
will probably be the result in the case of the other small pe rh} playgrounds. They 
are sure to become civic and social centers. When we consider that a most of 
these thousands of children who are in the playground would be on the streets if 
they were not there and that hundreds cf thece young men weuld en be 
in the saloons, it is evident what a great influence for good such a playground 
may be in the community. 


THH SCHWAB PLAYGROUND. 


the most ambitious attempt that has ever been made by a private individual to 
provide playgrounds for children is the playground at Richmend Park, Staten 
island. Mr. Schwab, the former president of the United States Steel Corporation, 
himself without children, has resolved to give the children of New York a Bee 
time. To this end ke purchased 65 acres cf land on one of the Staten Island 
beaches, and has had hundreds of men at work leveling off grounds, filling in 
depressions, building bath houses, ard, in general, fitting the spot for a great play- 
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ground. In order to get the children there, Mr. Schwab has built a steel vessel, 
celled the Happy Day, which has the capacity to carry 3,000 children, though 
only 1,000 are to be carried. In this way the children of each of the schools and 
playgrounds of the city, and, finally, the settlement and mission children, are to 
be taken out on picnics for the day. They will be carried to the beach, where 
they will be supplied with bathing suits, furnished with an equipment for every 
kind of a game, and given rides on swings, seesaws, and merry-go-rounds. At 
noon they will be provided with a free dinner. 

At the back of the playground there is a model farm, into the mysteries of 
which the children are to be initiated. In the afternoon they will be taken back to 
the city, all without any expense to themselves. Mr. Schwab calculates the cost 
to himself of maintaining this playground at $1,000 a day or $1 per child. This 
will mean an expenditure of about $100,000 2 summer, or 5 per cent interest on 
$2,000,000. When this is added to the original cost of the land, the cost of grad- 
ing, erecting buildings, and the ship, ete., it will mean an outlay of not much less 
than 84,000,000 to Mr. Schwab. This playground was to have been in operation 
this summer, but the construction strike tied wp the work at the grounds and on 
the ship, so this was impossible. 


SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS. 


The movements for schoc! playground have been so intimately connected with 
the movement for vacation schools that the one account might almost serve for 
both. Certain Boston ladies visiting in Germany were impressed with the value 
of the sand gardens of Berlin. Their account cf the work there led to the estab- 
lishment of a sand garden in connection with the Children’s Mission on Parmeter 
street, Boston. This first sand garden was started in 1886. From this simple 
beginning has grown the present movement. which is now so far-reaching in its 
infiuence and activities. The work was soon taken up in other cities. Generally 
the playground consisted of a corner of the school yard. The equipment was a 
load of sand. A kindergartner contributed her services and only small children 
were admitted. There were also playgrounds that were carried on by philan- 
thropists or by philanthropic societies. The playgrounds and vacation schools 
have always been under the same management. 

In speaking of the cducational playground of to-day as a playground we ar 
giving the word a very wide significance. In the first place there.is no ground in 
the playgrounds of the New York schools at least, and too often there is very little 
play. The playground includes a libr ary in most cities, and there is also more or 
less industrial work. There are regular classes and drills in gymnastics, the same 
as there would be in a gymnasium. In speaking of the work in the playgrounds 
I shall speak mostly of New York, because the problem of New York is greater 
than that of any other American city, and the work is correspondingly more 
varied and extensive 

Varieties of school playgrounds. 


School yards.—There have been six sorts of playgrounds so called in the New 
York system. One of these is the schocl playground proper. It consists almost 
entirely of the basement of the school building itself. Many of these schools 
have playgrounds on the roof also, but as these are not covered they have been 
too hot to use during the day. According to the new law every school building 
in New York must have a playground, and if an exterior playground can not be 
provided, a roof playground must be furnished. The cost of land is so great in 
the crowded parts of New York that the cost of the site is generally much more 
than the cost of the building, although the buildings themselves are magnificent. 
Under the circumstances perhaps the city could not be expected to incur the 
additional expense of securing external playgrounds, unless they be made several 
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stories high, but it may be urged in their favor, that it is generally impossible to 
secure sufficient lighting and protect the school from the noise and annoyance of 
other activities that are carried on near at hand without having some open space 
around the school. Our magnificent new schools are built in the form of the 
letter H asarule. Theyrun directly across the block and get all of their lighting 
from the interiorofthe H. The open spaces between the legs are used as exterior 
playgrcunds. The yards are covered with cement. Even in the best new schools 
this space is very inadequate and can not be used for any organized game except 
basket ball. In the past, until the organizing of the playground movement, the 
playgrounds were scarcely used at all except during the fire drills, so it is no 
wonder that they were inadequate. As these school playgrounds are used in 
summer they furnish fairly adequate space for the kindergarten children, and for 
the children from 6 to 14. But thereis no provision for the older children except 
as they do class or team work in gymnastics or basket ball. 

Evening play centers.—A second department of the playground work is the 
evening play center. This is practically a social settlement without residents. 
In New York, these have usually been carried on every evening of the year except 
Sundays and holidays. The session has been from 7 to 10, and no children under 
12 or 14 have been admitted. They have had libraries and quiet game rooms, 
clubs and classes in gymnastics, and literary and debating clubs. 

There has been one large room where the children could come in from the 
streets and play crokinole, checkers, authors, etc. As these rooms have always 
been located on the street level, they have been very accessible. There are to be 
20 evening play centers open in New York City during the coming year. In the 
more crowded sections, there will also bé a study room in each of these. 

Roof playgrounds.—A third department of the work in New York has been the 
roof playgrounds, ocr evening roof gardens. These were begun in 1902. These 
playgrounds are located on the roofs of certain large public schools. They are 
inclosed with a wall covered with a heavy wire screen and lighted by electricity 
at night. They nearly always receive a cool breeze on account of their altitude, 
and are a great relief from the heat of the streets. These roofs are open from 
7 until 10 every week night and a good band is provided. The parents and chil- 
dren under 14 are admitted. There are seats around the outside for the parents, 
and the children dance around the band in the center when the music strikes up. 
These roof gardens are generally crowded to their utmost capacity on hot nights, 
and the doors have to be closed to prevent a jam. The one with which the writer 
is the best acquainted, has an average attendance of about 2,000 each night. 
There are three or four teachers in charge of each of these, who maintain order 
and organize the dances. They are obliged to give their directions through the 
megaphone because of the noise. The school board pays the band $150 a week, 
the principal $24, and the assistants $15 each, making a total cost to the city of 
over $200 a week. While this expense seems large, yet, when it is remembered 
that this is only 10 cents per week to remove a child from the heat, temptations 
and dangers of the street and give him happiness and a love for music, all will 
probably feel that the expense is justified. Ten such roof gardens were main- 
tained last summer. 

Outdoor gymnasia and playgrounds.—A fourth form of playground is the out- 
door playground. This generally consists of a vacant lot which is rented, or a 
park playground which is secured, equipped with gymnastic apparatus and pro- 
vided with attendants. Inconnection with an outdoor gymnasium with its basket 
ball court, there is usually a kindergarten tent and a sand bin for the small chil- 
dren, with a kindergartner in charge. These playgrounds in New York are not 
large enough to play baseball, though seme of those in Chicago and St. Louis are. 
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Recreation piers.—A fifth form of playground is the recreation pier, of which 
there are 7 in New York. These recreation piers consist of the second story of 
an ordinary pier. They are from 400 to 700 feet long and project into the rivers 
surrounding the city. Their fluttering flags and gay decorations enable them to 
be recognizedat a glance. They are delightful places in summer because they are 
nearly always swept by cool breezes from the harbor, and, as they are open atthe 
sides, they afford an unimpeded view of the pageant of the river with its endless 
bustle of ferries, tugs, schooners, barges, yachts, and ocean liners; a sight which 
is always interesting and instructive. These piers are adjacent to thickly crowded 
sections and when the heat drives the mothers from the tenements and the chil- 
dren from the streets, both flock to the pier. Then the kindergarten rings are 
formed out near the end, and all goes on merrily. 

These pier kindergartens are very valuable object lessons to parents in the man- 
agement of their children. The mothers often crowd up around the kindergar- 
tens until they have to be forced back by the pier attendants, and many mothers 
have been heard to say they did not see how the kindergartners made the children 
mind without striking them. There can be no doubt but much gentleness of dis- 
cipline in the home has sprung from the gentleness of the kindergartners on the 
pier. Medicated milk nay be bought for the babies at a penny a glass and there 
is often a dispensary for the sick children. _ 

In the evening there is music for everybody, and there are often six or seven 
thousands of people present. 

Swimming baths.—The swimming bath is a sixth form of the playgrounds 
which have been carried on by the board of education. In previous years, these 
have had a general director and some 50 teachersof swimming. Several thousands 
of children have been taught to swim each year. At present this work is under 
the department of docks. 


Playground session. 


The playgrounds in most cities are open from 8 or 9 in the morning to 5 or 5.30 
in the afternoon. In New York the vacation schools are open in the morning 
from 9to 12 and the playgrounds in the afternoon from 1 to 5.30. The play- 
grounds, however, begin earlier in the season and continue longer than the vaca- 
tion schools. This year the playgrounds were opened on the 15th of June and 
maintained after school from 3 to 6 until the schools closed on the ist of July. It 
is to be regretted that the school playgrounds should be closed to the children at 
any time in the crowded sections. The London playgroundsare open until dark 
every day without anyone in charge but the janitor, and no damage seems to be 
done. Their problem is simpler than ours, but our difficulties are surely not 
unsnrmountable. 


Attendance. 


Probably three-fourths of the children reached by the school board playgrounds 
are at the schools themselves. Four thousand nine hundred children entered one 
of these New York playgrounds in half a day by school register. When the play- 
grounds were first opened in most cities, such crowds of children came that there 
was no room for play, and the whole playground became cne surging mass of 
children, who shouted and pushed and made the place a pandemonium. After a 
few days the playgrounds were closed ata certain time, andno more children were 
allowed to enter, but even when the numbers were smallest this space was inade- 
quate for vigorous play. There were often enough children waiting at the door 
at the opening time in New York to fill the playground to overflowing. During 
the first two or three years there was often trouble from gangs that came in from 
the street. For this reason one or two policemen were kept on the grounds all 
of the time. 
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Teaching children to play. 


Probably there never was a worse place for play in the world than the lower 
east side of New York was ten years ago. For this reason when the playgrounds 
were opened in 1898 the children did not seem to know howto play. They would 
sit around listiessly until a game was organized for them, and generally the game 
broke up as soon as the teacher dropped out. The larger children paid little 
attention to the rights of the smaller children, and they crowded and pushed to 
got things as they were accustomed to do in the streets. This has been changed. 
The larger children have learned to take their turns aiong with the smaller ones 
in the use of any coveted piece of apparatus or privilege. The children have 
learned to play and to play far more gently than was their wont when their only 
playground was the street. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PLAYGROUNDS. 


The school playground is a kindergarten for older children. Like the kinder- 
garten, not all its activities are play. In the smaller cities there has been little 
specialization of playground activities, but in New York there are four depart- 
ments of the work with four classes of teachers, each having a different kind of a 
license. These departments are the kindergarten, the library, industrial work, 
and gymnastics. 

The kindergarten.—The playground kindergarten is much the same as any 
other kindergarten, and only trained kindergartners are employed. There are the 
usual kindergarten games and songs. For industrial work they have paper fold- 
ing, weaving, and raffia work, The chief annoyances of the playground kinder- 
gartner arise from the free play period. While the games and industrial work 
are going on the kindergartner has only the regular problems to deal with, except 
that the numbers are very much greater (there are sometimes three or four rings, 
one inside the other, and three or four hundred children going around together), 
but when the free-play period comes there is apt to be trouble. In New York it 
has been the custom to give out toys to the children in this period. The children 
were not well known, their names were not usually taken, and stealing became 
very easy. The child of five who received a toy to play with often did not under- 
stand that the toy was merely loaned to him, and had very little conception of the 
moral obliquity involved in taking what he wanted, whosoever’s money may have 
bought it. Consequently the toys melted away like snow before the summer’s 
sun, and soon the Kindergarten was in need of a new supply. EHven if the toys 
were not stolen, it was always difficult to keep a child with a wheelbarrow or a 
chine hoop in his own proper area; and when he ran in front of a large boy who 
was playing pull-a-way, the consequences were often disastrous to both. This 
was also a peculiarly good time for loading the sand into the wheelbarrows and 
dumping it down the drains or about the yard. 

The sanitary condition of the sand is a problem of which the smaller cities do 
not seem to have yet realized the magnitude. In New York the sand has usually 
been brought from the seashore. It is fine and white and costs about $7 a load, 
delivered. It would not soil a white dress the first day, but this sand is costly, 
and it seems very wasteful to throw it away in afew days for clean new sand. 
The first year the sand was not changed at all; it was placed in large bins 50 or 20 
feet long by about half as wide. Often there were 100 children to be seen digging 
or building cities in one of these larger bins, and they always seemed perfectly 
happy; but after they had brought in pieces of watermelon and bread and butter 
and mixed them with the sand, and had come in on one or two rainy days with 
their feet covered with the filth of the streets, and the fleas had made it their home, 
the odor of the sand bin was not always pleasant, and it was far from being a 
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delight to the sanitary inspector. Since the first two years we have used small 
sand trays about 4 feet square, and the children are encouraged to sit around th 
edge rather than in the tray. The sand is changed every week. 

The love of digging in the earth is one of the deepest pleasures of children. 

The little others and fathers who bring babies to the playground are usually 
adinitted to the kindergarten section, and often seem as fond of the kindergarten 
games as the small children. so much so in fact that an older girl wouid often bor- 
row 2 baby in order to get into the kindergarten. There is generally some indus- 
trial work provided for these older children if they are unable to take part in the 
games. 

One of the questions that has exercised the New York Eindergartners is whether 
the children should be allowed to play ‘‘ street games’’ in the kindergarten. 
There is a great difference between street games, and this question can not be 
answered offhand. Some teachers have suggested that the street games should 
be played so that they might be reformed. The children might be taught to play 
thei gently, and the bad element might be eliminated from some of the rhymes. 
It is interesting to study the variations which the children introduce into the kin- 
dergarten songs when they play the games on the street. 

The library.—The library and quiet-game problem has not been well worked 
out anywhere. Much the most satisfactory work that the writer has seen any 
account of has been done in Pittsburg. where a large part of it has been effected 
by librarians sent around by the Carnegie Library. 

The summer vacation is the time for general reading and the forming of liter- 
ary tastes, such as the remainder of the year very likely gives no time for. It 
seeins very important that the child’s vacation should not be spent apart from 
books, as has been too often the case in our great cities. The books are too far 
away from the children and too difficult of access. One of the best things the 
playgrounds have done has been to bring a library to every playground, and put 
children in communication with good literature. 

In New York the library has occupied one of the class rooms, which has been 
used for quiet games as well. There have been one or two papers, a few young 
people’s magazines, and usually from 50 to 100 books, which, however, the chil- 
dren were not allowed to take home. This was & great inconvenience, as the 
child could not be sure of getting the same book again the next day to continue 
his story. When the children were allowed to take the books home, there was 
trouble in recovering them. The only satisfactory solution of this problem seems 
to me to be either the erection by the school boards cf a small building in con- 
nection with each school to be used as a branch of the public library, with a regu- 
lar corps of librarians in charge for the year, or the equipping of certain rooms 
of the school building itseif for this purpose. I do not see how this great need 
can be met in any other way; and the education derived from wide reading is 
almost equal in value for the child to that derived from the school itself. 

The position of a playground librarian is one of great possibilities, but it is also 
avery difficult one to fill. First of all, she must keep order and maintain such a 
state of quietness as wiil enable the studious to read or study undisturbed. If 
sheis to keep her library free from criticism, she must see that the children pre- 
serve a proper decorum in the room, ask politely for things, etc. Secondly, she 
must keep track of all her books and games, and see that the proper books and 
gaines go to the proper children, and that the children ate in a fit state of clean- 
liness to receive them. She must see that the games returned are complete and 
no doininoes or checkers are missing. Thirdly, she must know her library so well 
as to be able to suggest books to children and to interest children in good reading 
by telling them what the story is about. She must know how to play all the 
games, so as to be able to teach the children how to play them, or else many will 
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not learn. Fourthly, she must know how to tell the great folk tales and classic 
children’s stories well, sv as to interest the children in good literature. <A certain 
portion of each day should be given to such narration. Obviously all these things 
are tasks that require a high degree of technical knowledge and skill, and can not 
be expected of many who come into the system for six or seven weeks during the 
summer vacation. The day schools also are impeded in their work by the diffi- 
culty of the children in securing proper books, as supplementary to their regular 
work. Many of the teachers are now receiving in their rooms small collections 
of books from the public libraries, and are becoming personally responsible for 
giving these out to the children. The problem would be much simpier for the 
school and the playground if there were a special room or building devoted to 
library purposes and a trained librarian in charge for.the year. This would have 
a great infiuence in‘making the school the social center of the neighborhood, 
which could not help being good for the schcol. The work has been so successful 
in Pittsburg because it has been in charge of a trained librarian from the Carnegie 
Library. 

Industrial work.—Industrial work has been a feature of most playground sys- 
tems for the past three or four years. It has arisen largely from the need of the 
little mothers who come with babies, or from the need of the older girls. It has 
consisted of sewing and basket weaving, though in some cases there has even been 
cooking for girls and carpentry for boys. This has been organized in the belief 
that this so-called work would be real play for the children, and such [ believe it 
is. There are few sorts of play that are more interesting to children than con- 
structive play. . 

rymmnastics and games.—A. fourth department of playground activity is that of 
gymnastics, athletics, and play, all of which come under the head of gymnastics 
in New York at present. 

in athletics not much can be attempted in a school basement or a 40-foot exte- 
rior court; but relay races, potato races, and high jumps are organized. The 
most popular games for the girls in the New York playgrounds are Jacob and 
Rachel, ring rope, circle ball, cat and mouse, and three deep. The most pop- 
ular games for boys are three deep, circle-catch ball, battle ball, tag, and bas- 
ket ball. Most of the newer games are importations from Germany. Among 
these, three deep or dret mann hoch is the most popular. It is a game requiring 
great alertness and agility. The children are formed into two concentric circles, 
so that each child in the inner ring stands in front of a child in the outer ring. 
There are also a runner and a chaser. The runner darts around the ring and 
stops either before cr behind some child in the circle, thus making the line three 
deep. If the chaser can touch the runner before he does this, or the third child 
in the line before he runs away, the child touched must be chaser and the former 
pursuer becomes the runner. When the runner does not run too far before stop- 
ping the game is very exciting. 

The swing and seesaw, of course, are very popular with the small children of 
both sexes. 

Each playground in New York is equipped with a good gymnasium. In many 
of the smaller cities the gymnastic apparatus found in the playgrounds is home- 
made. In gymnastics there are regular calisthenic, wand, Indian club, and 
dumb-bell drills. There is class work on the heavy apparatus, and the girls are 
taught the two-step and schottische as well, in most playgrounds. Every play- 
ground where s) much gymnastic work is carried on needs shower baths. All 
of the playgrounds of St. Louis are provided in this way, and many of those of 
Chicago. In New York in past years there has been only one public school pro- 
vided with shower baths; but an order was given in February for the equipping 
of nine more in a similar manner, and I suppose every school, the playground 
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of which is used, will soon be thus provided. This is something which cleanli- 
ness, conifort, and health alike demand. It is now well known that the sense of 
fatigue is mainly due to the waste of muscular action that is thrown into the 
blood. This waste is ordinarily thrown out upon the skin by the sweat glands. 
If it is not washed away, it may be reabsorbed, thus poisoning the whole system. 

Some may and do question how far it is legitimate to put gymnastics in place of 
play. It is something easy to dverdo; but, within limits, gymnastics are real play 
for the children. Play also gives an opportunity for personal inspection and 
setting up. 

The starting and maintaining of tournaments between the different playgrounds 
give an added interest to the regular work, and have a great influence in keeping 
up a school spirit. Pittsburg has taken the lead by building an arena where these 
games and contests could take place. I believe such an arena should be pos- 
sessed by every large city. It could not fail to be a great incentive to every sort 
of athletic and gymnastic practice, and would seem to give the city’s sanction to 
a good physique. The contests in New York have heretofore been held in Crotona 
Park; but this is rather distant for most of the children. Mr. Stover hopes that 
the playground in Seward Park will be used in this way, and it is certainly much 
better than anything we have had before. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE PLAYGROUNDS, 


A number of problems that occur in every playground will be treated under this 
head, and also a superficial glance at social and moral conditions in the playground 
will be given. 

Cleanliness.—One of the things which claim the attention of every playground 
worker is the cleanliness of the children. Of courseno very high standard can be 
exacted. The child who comes clean in the morning will not be clean after he 
has played basket ball for an hour. But there are some children who come so 
dirty when left to themselves that other children (especially true of girls) do not 
want to associate or play with them. Their appearance is a disfigurement to the 
playground and a bad example to the other children. <A child, who will behave 
very respectably when he himself is clean, will tend to live up to a very different 
standard when he is filthy. Of course, dirty children can not be allowed to take 
books from the library, or play many of the ganies, or do industrial work, so it 
follows that some standard of cleanliness must be insisted on. This does not 
extend to excluding children with bare feet, in my opinion, though this has been 
done. In general,a great dealcan be accomplished by putting in as monitors and 
leaders only those children who are clean, and let the other children know why 
these children were selected. In driils some teachers give a military inspection of 
the line and insist on some standard of neatness. Occasional praise of neat chil- 
dren aud hints to those who are too careless of their appearance are usually suffi- 
cient, but children are sometimes sent home for too great negligence in this matter. 

Politeness.—Politeness is another problem. A high standard of parlor etiquette 
can not be required, neither can the roughness of the street be tolerated. If the 
leeder does not insist on politeness to herself she will not be respected, and if the 
children do not grow more polite to each other neither can her infinence be avail- 
ing, hor can the playground furnish a very wholesome social life. There is an 
unquestionable increase in politeness among the children frequenting any well- 
managed playground. This is due in part to the kindly spirit which pervades the 
play, and in part to the children learning that there is such a thing as politeness 
in play, and something of its requirements. It may seem absurd, but it is really 
true, that most of those children have never dreamed that politeness applied to 
such things as their play with each other. But the main source of this improve- 
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ment is the example of the teachers, who take pains to be very polite in playing 
the games and in the general treatment of the children. 

Justice, waiting their turn.—One of the best effects of the playground move- 
ment has been the cultivating in the children a sense of justice. In the street 
might makes right. When the playgrounds opened, the large children did not 
expect to wait their turns with the small children at the swings or apparatus. 
They went to the head of the line, or even pulled the small child out of the swing. 
This has changed, but whether it indicates any considerable reformation or only 
respect for authority it is hard to tell, but the influence on the child is sure to be 
good. This respect for the rights of others is one of the most needful lessons for a 
child to learn, and the writer knows no better way to teach 1t. The method that 
has ordinarily been employed to prevent a scramble for scups, swings, seesaws, etc., 
is to line up the children and put a monitor in charge to give each child so many 
swings. This in itself is not always effective, as children will step out of their 
places and step up ahead of other children. To prevent this the children are 
sometimes lined up acccrding to their size, or each child is given a slip with a 
number onit. A reliable child with a little instruction will manage this. Often 
some game like bean bag or buzz is started for the children who are standing in 
line. 

Stealing.—Stealing is likely to occur in any playground, especially in the first 
week or two it is opened; but if the worker succeeds in raising a school spirit, the 
older children will soon cease to take things. 

Gangs.—The playgrounds of most cities were troubled at first by gangs of boys 
who came in for mischief. In the first week or so they often caused great annoy- 
ance, so that a policeman was stationed in every playground in New York. The 
gang problem is becoming much less acute as the systemn becomes better organized 
and the workers learn better how to deal with them. The gang can often be 
conquered by turning them into a gymnastic or basket ball team. In this they 
have the advantage over other teams in having a strong spirit of loyalty to each 
other. They will usually respect a gymnast who is capable and tries to help 
them, and they will expend their superflous energy in work instead of mischief. 
In order to do this it is usually necessary for the teacher to make friends with the 
leader. By making monitors of one or two of the moving spirits, the whole gang 
is often subdued and very effective assistants are gained in the playground. This 
isa method that must be used with discretion, as the infiuence of such monitors 
on the other children is not always good. This same method will very often work 
with the troublesome child in general. If he can be influenced to help or if he is 
put in charge of something, he ceases to be a nuisance and makes a very effective 
assistant. After the work of a playground is well organized the home talent 
will generally take such good care of its premises that a troublesome gang will 
soon find the street a pleasanter abiding place. Gangs have not made much 
trouble for the past two years. 

Profanity, obscenity, and cruelty.—All of these offenses will be met with in the 
playgrounds. There are cases of children who are lewd both in actions and lan- 
guage. There has been trouble in some cases from loose girls in their early teens. 
The only-cure of the evil seems to be to exclude the girl. Playgrounds can not be 
made reformatories for such characters. The influence of the teacher is divided 
among too many children, and these characters may have a bad influence over 
many. The teacher can not correct it, because these things will be said when she 
is not around, 

There are some children who like to see animals and other children suffer. 
They will strike them just for the sake of hurting them. The writer once had a 
boy in a playground under his charge who would intentionally strike or otherwise 
hurt four or five smaller boys every half day he was in the playground. He seemed 
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to take pleasure in the act for its own sake. No amount of talking to him seemed 
to have any effect, and he finally had to be excluded. 

Playground spirit.—To a keen observer who visits different playgrounds it is 
soon evident that there is a different spirit in each. The children have a different 
attitude toward each other and toward the work and teachers in the various play- 
grounds. Some playgrounds do not seem to differ from the streets; there is no loy- 
alty. In other playgrounds you feel that there is an air of friendliness; you find 
older children assisting the younger ones; often the teacher may go away and the 
playground will take care of itself. It is the creation of this spirit that is the 
hardest task of playground teachers. It requires unusual qualities for one to be 
largely successful. The writer has never known but two or three such leaders of 
children. If this school spirit is analyzed it seems to me to resolve itself into a 
threefold loyalty. It consists in loyalty to the leader, loyalty to the playground, 
and loyalty to the other members. In most cases one or two of these elements 
are lacking, and consequently the result is imperfect. 

Discipline.—There are not many ways of punishment open to the playground 
teacher. The main method must always consist In having the work so well 
organized, the children so friendly, and surplus energy so well consumed that 
disorder will not naturally occur. When it does occur, the moral penalty of the 
disapprobation of the teacher and the other children will then be a strong pre- 
ventive. When this is not effective the child is excluded from teams or games or, 
as a last resort, from the playground. 

Social and moral influences.—As the playground has always been regarded as 
something of a social settlement, it remains to say a few words of its social and 
moral forces. The first of these is the playground itself, in removing the children 
from the temptations of the street. There is a suggestiveness about the play- 
ground which differs from that of the street. The child does not naturally think 
of doing the same things. The games themselves have a great influence on over- 
coming race prejudices and cementing friendships among the children. 

The teachers have often taken a great interest in the work and in the children, 
and their personal contact with them has borne fruit in a copied politeness, gen- 


tleness, and justice. 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


Salaries and appotntments.—In all cities in the early days, and in most cities 
still, the playgrounds are either a semiphilanthropy or a practice ground for the 
normal apprentice. At present the requirements for eligibility and the salaries 
of playground teachers are fixed by law in New York. The requirements for 
eligibility are a college diploma or experience in teaching. The salaries are $4 
per session for principal of a playground, play center, or roof playground; $2.50 
for a head teacher, and $1.50 to $1.75 for an assistant teacher. 

Value of directed play.—It has often been said that directed play is not good for 
or pleasing to children. The director, or better the organizer, of plays and 
games must not be a man of mechanical rules and iron discipline, but there can 
be no doubt that children chocse an older person for their leader. The children 
will always flock into the game keing played by the teacher and abandon their 
own games. Where there are two vacant lots side by side in one of which there 
is directed play while in the other there is not, there will always be found to be 
many more children in the lot with the teacher, and often this will be crowded 
while the other is quite deserted. It is Joseph Lee's testimony that the free play- 
grounds in Boston are not used, and the observations of the writer in New York 
are quite in line with this. 

Is tt worth while?—It is very evident to everyone that these new departments 
of school work represent a very great departure from the traditional work of the 
school. In it the school has left its allotted portion of the year and invaded the 
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vacation time. It has undertaken to give not only physical, social, and moral 
training, but it has attempted also to provide for recreation. New York is spend- 
ing upward of $150,000 a year to provide the children with these facilities. Some 
have thought such an expense unjustifiable. Most of those who take a negative 
view of the value of the playgrounds consider them from a very narrow point of 
view. The street department could very nearly or quite afford to maintain the 
playgrounds for the sake of improving thestreets. New York pays more than this 
for removing one large snowfall, yet there is no obstacle in the street that is half so 
troublesome as thechild. Youcan steer around a post, but you never know where 
a child will be the next moment. Every kind of dray or carriage or car must 
reduce speed, and every driver of these thousands of vehicles is put under a nervous 
strain by the presence of the children, and the passers-by and the stores at the side 
are constantly annoyed by their games. The expense of the playgrounds is easily. 
justified by the protection of the children. This means, hygienically, protection 
from extreme heat, from noxious dust and filth of nameless composition. It 
means, physically, protection from accidents. Many parents have come to the 
playgrounds in New York and told the teachers that formerly they could never take 
any comfort in vacation time because they were always leaning out of the window 
to see if their children were safe. Morally, the playground has meant to the 
children protection from almost congtant temptations. The number of arrests of 
children in any neighborhood always falls off abruptly on the opening of a 
playground. 

The writer has in his possession the following clipping, believed to be from the 
report of the Chicago schools and addressed to the superintendent: 


My Dear Sir: Iam pleased to drop you aline in relation to the decrease in 
patro! calls during the recent vacation. Ordinarily the telephone would ring 
almost continually, complaining of boys playing ball in the streets, stealing fruits, 
swimming in the canal, etc., but this year we have experienced quite a relief, and 
Iam candid enough to believe it is largely due to your summer schools and the 
Mothers’ Club baseball grounds. : 

Hoping for greater success during the next season along these lines, I am pleased 
to remain, 

Very respectfully, Cuas. R. WRIGHT, 
Chief of Police. 

If the view herein set forth of what the playgrounds have accomplished in the 
way of physical, mental, moral, and social training for the children is true the 
playgrounds are well justified by the positive benefits. 

Control of playgrounds.—The question still remains, admitting that this work 
is worth doing and should be done, does it belong to the department of education? 
So long as it is carried on in connection with the school buildings it can not be 
well left to any other department. But the question of the control of the new 
municipal or model playgrounds which are being laid out so rapidly at present 
may well be raised. If the question be well considered it will be seen that there 
are three or four departments concerned in the playground problem. Some of 
these departments do not yet vealize it, apparantly, but it is sure to be forced on 
their attention in the near future. 

The first department is the tenement-house department, which Sige be brought 
to provide some playground in the center of the block for the small children. 
The center ofa tenement block is to-day the dreariest spot in the “‘ city wilder- 
ness.”’ artially occupied by unsightly stables and tenements and factories, 
crossed by ugly partition fences and a labyrinth of clothes lines, it is the mest 
depressing outlook in the city slum. This spot must be brought to stand for 
nature in the form of shrubs and flowers. It must be made a playground for the 
small children, who are not safe on the streets. 

The second department concerned is the street department. For the streets, 
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after all, are going to be used largely in this capacity, and of many streets of my 
acquaintance it must be said that their function as playgrounds is much more 
important than their function as thoroughfares. Recognizing this fact, such 
streets should always be asphalted, thus giving a usable surface for running and 
roller skating. They should be cleaned not with a view of making them pass- | 
able for wagons, but of making them fit playgrounds. The.traffic should be so 
regulated or turned into other streets that the children will not be exposed to 
unnecessary dangers. 

The third department is the department of parks, which is at present so active 
in building model playgrounds. 

The fourth is the department of education. 

The question as to whether each of these departments should be stimulated to 
carry on this work and each set to compete with the other, or whether a play- 
ground department should be created to take charge of this side of the work of all 
departments will not be discussed, but this is certainly an important consideration 
at the present moment. : 

Games in the eurrieuluin.—Should we introduce games into the curriculum as 
the Germans have done? Should we attempt to make athletics compulsory where 
itis possible, as itis in the English public schools? There would bea great improve- 
ment in the attitude of the teachers and scholars toward each other. if they might 
play together more often, and I hope this question will soon claim the attention of 
American educators. 

Normal training for vacation teachers,—The very rapid development and wide 
extent of the movement seems to demand that the normal schools pay more atten- 
tion to this side in their training. New York will employ nearly 2,000 teachers in 
this work this summer, yet her normal.schools are giving no training. The train- 
ing required will pay more attention to gymnastics, to physiological laws, and the 
aims and methods of social work. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PLAY. 


Any treatment of the playgrounds would seem incomplete without some brief 
treatment of the psychology of play. 

There have been two chief theories in the field—the Schiller-Spencer theory 
and the theory of Professor Groos. The first theory, which has been most inti- 
mately connected with the name of Herbert Spencer, is the theory that play is 
surplus energy. Spencer says an animal in its daily pursuits generates a certain 
amount of energy. When conditions of life become easier for any reason, the 
amount of energy which was only sufficient in other times now is in excess of 
requirements, and this excess is expended in play. .It is like a locomotive; when 
it is running on the tracks and drawing its load it uses its steam, but when it 
stops at the station it soon begins to blow off. The young animal having no seri- 
ous activity, and no way to use the energy it generates, uses all of this energy in 
play and gains physical development thereby. The human brain is like a steam 
chest: as the process of nutrition goes on the brain cells are constantly being 
nourished beyohd the point of nervous equilibrium and tend to a nervous dis- 
charge. Children can not sit still. The writer has tried hundreds of small 
children, and there are very few children under five who can be got by any 
inducement to sit still for one minute. By actual register with pedometers he 
found that the ordinary child of five or six not in school will walk or run around 
8 or 9 milesa day. These facts seem to show the presence of this surplus energy 
and this tendency to nervous discharge. Anyone may notice the sedate pace of 
the plow horse as he comes from his work, and the wild gambols of the idle steed 
unloosed from his stall. . 

Professor Groos says, however, that this is all very good so far, but why does 
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one animal play in one way and another animal in another? Surplus energy may 
account for the presence of play, but it can not account for its form. He says, 
further, that the young tiger, no longer fed by its parents, must inevitably starve 
if it had not gained that practice in its play which would enable it to spring upon 
and seize its prey. His solution, then, is that play is an instinct which gives the 
animal his education for the serious activities of life. He says: ‘‘The animal 
does not play because it is young, but rather it has a period of infancy in order 
that it may play.” 7 

Dr. Luther Gulick has also made some very interesting studies on play. In 
observing the differences between the plays of boys and girls, he finds that boys 
have a tendency, which begins to manifest itself about the age of puberty, to 
organize themselves into gangs and to play organized or team games. Girls have 
never invented team games, and it is much harder to teach them to play together 
asa team than boys. Doctor Gulick accounts for this by the past of the race. 
As human kind was emerging from savagery, the men had to organize for pro- 
tection and aggression, or the ones that did not organize were killed off by those 
who did. Out of this grew the life of the tribe or clan. This tendency to organize 
is transmitted as an instinct in the male line and manifests itself about puberty. 
The women have never had any such necessity for organization laid upon them. 
Each has lived apart as an individual in the home, and the girls consequently have 
not inherited this instinct. Doctor Gulick sees in this organizing tendency, and 
its resulting loyalty to tribe or clan, the second root of altruism, an wnselfish 
element that has come to us through the male. 

It is generally believed that the form of games is derived from earlier activi- 
ties of the race. They are much conventionalized, ofttimes so that the original 
is hard to make out; but each game, which may have undergone many modifica- 
tions before it assumed its present form, was once a serious activity of some kind. 
As such it was learned by imitation, and the tendency to play it was transmitted 
in the form of instinct. Thus the games of children between 6 and 18 are com- 
petitive; the ideas of choosing, striking, throwing, or hiding away are elements 
in nearly all. These are also elements in the life of a savage. The team games, 
such as football or baseball, represent the life of the tribe or clan and are derived 
from the old game of war. The best example we have of a war game was the 
tournament, the great game of the days of chivalry. 


VALDE OF PLAY. 


Physical,—The mission of play in the animal world seems to be to give physical 
strength and muscular coordination. It is the only gymnastic of the animal or 
the small child. Play, however, stands for more than mere physical strength; it 
is always graceful and represents a perfect coordination of impulse and move- 
ment. It is action completely expressing an idea. Play has a more healthful 
action on the vital organs than other activities, and is a greater stimulus to 
growth because it is activity for which we have inherited adjustments, and 
because the glow of pleasure with which it is accompanied gives tone to the whole 
system. 

Intellectual.—Probably the stimulus that did most to arouse the dormant intel- 
lect of primitive man and goad it on to think, was the stimulus of war. When 
life hung in the balance, stupidity was fatal. For this reason very likely primitive 
races have craved this stimulus naturally,as they have craved food. It is our 
great organized games, too, which represent this period, that offer the greatest 
stimulus that is ever given toa boy. What else does a boy’s world ever offer him 
that is comparable with the reward of a difficult touchdown on the footbail field? 
It gives him at once popular renown, the praise of the beautiful, and the admira- 
tion of his friends. He becomes a hero in an hour. Is there anything else that 
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can awaken a stupid intellect to the same degree? ‘‘All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.’’ Yes, and the way to brighten a dull boy is play. Play 
develops a quick reaction time, and the tendency to execute a purpose as soon as 
conceived. No halting Hamlet was ever produced on the football field. It stands 
for self-control under strain. But the best thing it does for a man, perhaps, is to 
give him the play spirit. 

Social.—Socially, play stands for good fellowship, for the ability to get on with 
others, to take knocks and give them, and smile through it all. It stands for 
competition and cooperation. 

Moral.—Children acquire their manners and habits mostly from their play. 
Compare the ways of kindergarten children with those of similar children who 
do not go to kindergarten. A child has formed habits long before he comes to 
nave serious activities. It seems to me that precept has very little to do with 
these; they are formed from imitation, impulse, and restraint, all acting together. 

I doubt if any man ever grew up dishonest in business who had not been dis- 
honest hundreds of times beforein playing croquet, checkers, or dominoes. I doubt 
if many are untruthful in manhood who were not untruthful as children at their 
play, and vice versa. I doubtif there are many who are honest and truthful as 
children in their games who grow up dishonest or untruthful in business affairs. 

To my mind the most valuable game is the team game. It is the most valuable 
in every sexse. It gives the best physical training, it teaches the healthiest cooper- 
ation, it requires the most implicit obedience to law,it exacts the most manly 
spirit, it demands the constant subordination of the individual to the good of the 
whcele. Corresponding to the life of the clan, it teaches all the virtues of unselfish- 
ness that have sprung fromit. If we accept the recapitulation theory, then as this 
was the way the race first learned loyalty to each other and cooperation and obedi- 
ence to law, then this is the natural way to teach these virtues to the child, or in 
other words, to teach him to be a good citizen. 
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Iit.—SETTLEMENTS. 


HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT. 


‘ 


‘settlement ’’ implies residence. The essential idea of this new 
movement is that people from the more fortunate ranks of life shall come down 
and live among the poor and wretched and seek to raise them by personal example 
and influence and by improving the conditions under which their life must be 
passed. It isan attempt to bridge the chasm between the classes by bringing 
thein to live together, with the hope that neighborhood shall breed respect and 
sympathy and that the wise and the good may become the leaders to direct 
and inspire those who have had fewer advantages. As such, the settlements 
are located among the most crowded tenement sections in our great cities. In 
America they have to deal almost altogether with a population of foreign 
parentage and mostly with recent immigrants. 

Only a very brief treatment of this subject is here adinissible. Consequently 
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no mention will be made of the early anticipations of this movement as found in 
the work and writings of Coleridge and Morris and Owens and Kingsley, and 
only the movement itself will be considered. 

In England.—The work began on the theoretical and practical sides at almost 
the same time. Some thirty years ago John Ruskin was lecturing at Oxford on 
social conditions and seeking to make his students sympathize with the lives of 
the poor. One of the students who drank in his words and was fired by his spirit 
was Arnold Toynbee. The Rev. 8. A. Barnett had already been laboring for 
some years among the poor in the Whitechapel district of London. To him Toyn- 
bee went to consult and confide his desire to do something to raise the lives of the 
wretched above the squalor and misery of their condition. In 1875 Toynbee, then 
tutor for the Indian service at Oxford, spent the summer in living among and in 
lecturing to the people of Whitechapel on economic subjects. After this he came 
every summer. He was much loved, both by the people with whom he labored 
and by his associates at Oxford, and when he died in 1883 his friends resolved to 
erect some sort of memorial to his hfe of self-sacrifice. At first they thought best 
to found and endow a university extension lectureship, but after consulting with 
Rey.S. A. Barnett, who came to Oxford to lecture at this time, they were convinced 
that the needs of the poor could not be met by outside influences or lectures, but 
that only those who had lived among them and Enew their needs and had gained 
their confidences and sympathy were in a position to help them. The outcome of 
this talk was the founding of the University Settlement Society, which built 
Toynbee Hall in 1885. Rev. 8. A. Barnett was made warden, and so the first 
settlement began its career under the guidance of one with long experience in 
work among the poor. : 

Toynbee Hall is situated just off from Whitechapel, in the interior of a very 
crowded block. It has accommodations for about twenty residents. <A large part 
of its work, following the career of Toynbee, has been educational, consisting of 
university extension lectures, classes, clubs, etc. The residents have taken great 
interest in the municipal affairs of the neighborhood and have often held positions 
of public trust. They have been inspectors of schools, supervisors of charities, 
etc., but the warden holds the actual contact with the people and the infiuence 
that comes from it as their most important services. There is a great mass of 
literature on the work of Toynbee Hall, but it is hard for an American who can 
only travel during his summer vacation to get a personal estimate of the work, as 
it is closed and the residents are absent during most of the summer. 

Oxford House, London, was also founded in 1885. St. Margaret’s House, the 
ladies’ branch of the Oxford Hous2, was founded in 1889. There are now proba- 
bly thirty or forty settlements in London, among which the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement is of especial interest, because it has been so closely associated with 
the name of Mrs. Humphrey Ward. Its aim is religious, and it may be said to 
represent the views promulgated by Mrs. Humphrey Ward in Robert Elsmere. 
This settlement is notable as having been the first to establish a school for 
crippled children. Wagons were sent out for the children in the morning and 
redelivered the children totheir homes at night. While in school they were under 
, the treatment of a trained nurse. The cost per child was two or three times the 
rate in the public schools, but a class of children was reached which would other- 
wise have been neglected. 'To them school meant pleasure, health, strength, and 
the possibility of becoming self-supporting. Since then there have been several 
such schools established in England. Last summer Mrs. Ward started in this 
settlement the first English vacation school. 

There are settlements also in the other large cities of England. 

In general, I believe lecture and class work is made more prominent in England 
than it isin our American settlements. The religious motive is also more promi- 
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nent. The head worker, or warden as he is called there, is apt to be a clergyman. 
Athletics are emphasized much as gymnastics are with us. 

The problem of the English settlement is greater than that of the American 
settlement. The slum with which it has to deal is more wretched and squalid 
and much more hopeless. The people are more poorly paid and a much larger 
class are living where a temporary loss of work brings suffering. However, the 
English slum is not largely foreign, and work among the adults is generally pos- 
sible, which is not often the case in the American settlement. 

Scottish settlements.—There are settlementsin Glasgow and Edinburgh, but the 
idea does not seem to have taken very deep root in Scottish soil, and the seittle- 
ments there are much less developed than they are in England or America. 

Settlements in Germany.—sSo far as known to the writer there are no true settle- 
ments in Germany, and there seem to be no slums in the German cities. No 
explanation of these very interesting phenomena has come to the writer's notice. 

Setliements in America.—The first settlement to be established on American 
soil was the Neighborhood Guild, which was started by Stanton Coit at 146 
Forsyth street, New York City, in 1887. Mr. Coit hired two rooms in this tene- 
ment and took up his residence there. He soon became acquainted with the boys 
of the neighborhood, and when he thought the time was ripe he asked one of the 
boys whom he knew well to invite all of his friends to come to his rooms ona 
certain evening. This invitation brought out 63 boys, who were organized into a 
club. He then invited these boys to bring their younger brothers, and these were 
organized into a second club. Their older sisters formed the third club and their 
younger sisters the fourth. Thus the work of the first settlement began. It was 
not long before the guild outgrew its quarters*and moved to 26 Delancy street, 
where it became the University Settlement in 1891. Since then it has built a mag- 
nificent home for itself at 184 Eldridge street. James B. Reynolds has been head 
worker of this settlement during most of its history. Under Mr. Reynolds’s 
leadership the settlement has done good work in investigating social conditions 
in the neighborhood, and he has often been called to Albany or the City Hall to 
be consuited with reference to the needs of the tenement districts. In this way 
the settleinent has played an important part in securing’ the legislation which was 
needed in this section. In the recent political campaign Mr. Reynolds was 
chairman of the executive committee of the Citizens’ Union party. 

Hull House in Chicago, which was founded in 1889, was the next notable settle- 
iment to be started in America. This hasabout thirty resident workers, and is the 
largest settlement in the world. Its different activities are almost as numerous 
as its residents. Miss Jane Addams, a woman of singular devotion to the work 
and. insight into the needs of the people. is the head worker. None of the workers 
at Hull House receive any compensation, though they administer many thousands 
of dollars for their neighborhcod every year. 

The South End House of Boston (formerly Andover House) was founded in 
1892. Mr. Robert A. Woods, who was lecturer at the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, has been head worker from the beginning. Mr. Woods is a skilled investi- 
gator of social conditions, and is the most prolific writer and lecturer on settle- 
ment problems in America. South End House stands for the idea of a small 
settlement. Mr. Woods thinks that itis better fora settlement to swarm when it 
reaches a certain size and send off a colony to found another settlement elsewhere 
rather thanit is for it to grow large. 

These three settlements are mentioned because both they and their head workers 
are better known than any othersin America. There are now about a hundred 
and fifty settlements in this country, of which forty are in New Yorx City. 
Nearly half of these have been started in the last three or four years. 
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ALLIED INSTITUTIONS, 


The settlement is not an entire stranger in American life. It has had many 
cousins and some brothers and sisters. The Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations have carried on many of the settlement activities for years. 
Church Missions have often had clubs, gymnasia, and industrial classes, as have 
also the institutional churches. Boys’ clubs, and of late the evening play centers 
in the public schools, have been doing very similar work, though they do not have 
residents. 

AIMS OF SETTLEMENTS. 


Settlements may be divided into two general classes—religious settlements and 
nonreligious settlements. Religious settlements may again be divided into 
church houses, and settlements not connected with any church, but in which 
religious teaching is carried on. The church house is a settlement planted and 
maintained by a particular church. Itis the city mission of former days with 
the settlement activities superadded to it. Very often the activities of the settle- 
ment are mainly carried on by volunteer workers from the church. In this way 
it furnishes an opportunity for Christian activity to the parent church, the rich 
are brought to sympathize with the poor and the benefit is mutual. . 

The nonreligious settlements may again be divided into those which make the 
settlement idea prominent, and those which believe the best work of the settle- 
ment consists in organizing its community to work out its own salvation. This 
idea is offen expressed by saying the settlement should be a neighborhood center. 

The first class of settlements have three general purposes: First, to secure 
through investigation and legislation the conditions of a decent life to the poor. 
In this capacity settlements are working for clean streets and better tenements, for 
parks, baths, and playgrounds, and to improve the conditions of labor. It would 
be hard to estimate just how much direct influence the settlements have had in 
improving conditions in the slums, but it has certainly been considerable. Sec- 
ondly, settlements seek to provide many utilities for the people in the form of legal 
aid, provident loans, cooperative stores, etc. These activities will be referred to 
later. Their third purpose is to reform the section from within by direct contact 
with its life. This is effected by the direct influence of the residents, by univer- 
sity extension lectures and classes, by art exhibitions, music schools, classes, etc. 
One of the chief factors in this work is the settlement building itself. The build- 
ings are always Eept scrupulously clean, the rooms are generally models of taste 
in furnishing and arrangement, and there is always something to appeal to the 
love of the beautiful. Besides works of art, all the New York settlements have 
window boxes of flowering plants in their windows. Then too the settlement 
building furnishes a common parlor to a neighborhood, that ordinarily has none, 
so that the social life can go on under decent conditions. But the chief factor in 
settlement work is naturally the worker. It is hoped that in the direct contact in 
neighborhood life and work of the cultured and the uncultured, that culture will 
tell and the workers will become the leaders in the community life and will be imi- 
tated inall their ways. Some of this influence will be direct and personal and some 
will come through their hold on clubs. 

The idea of Stanton Coit in founding neighborhcood guilds was that these guilds 
should organize the life of each community for common ends. He finds the 
source of many of the ills of slum quarters in the fact that there are no social ties 
that bind the district intoacommunity. If neighborhoods are thus organized for 
self help, with a guild hall as a neighborhood center which can serve as parlor 
and sitting room for the tenements that have none, then they can administer 
‘charity more wisely to their own members than can any outside agency. They 
can help each other to secure employment and in every way the neighborhood 
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Will be served. This is a revival of the guild of the middle ages with the idea of 
neighborhood instead of trade as the basis of organization. 

There are others Cone whom may be mentioned Dr. Ossian Lang, editor of 
the Kellogg publications) who agree with this reasoning in general, and say fur- 
ther that each community Fe such a center already provided in the public school, 
an institution which is nonsectarian and nonpartisan, and in which all are vitally 
interested. It certainly does look as though some phases of settlement work are 
to become permanent phases of school work. The tendency of all progress is 
undoubtedly toward public administration of public necessities in the wide sense. 
Private enterprise must test each new candidate for the school curriculum, but 
after it is proved and its value determined it always tends to become a part of a 

chool course. Inthis way the schools have taken up drawing, painting, music, and 
gymnastics. Will social work follow? ' The settlements claim to train character, 
while the pedagogue asserts that the training of character is the chief aim of 
education. If both these statements are true then the work or a part of the work 
of the settlement falls well within the educational field. The public schools of 
most of our great cities have already invaded this field through their playground 
movemeuts, but more especially through their evening play centers and evening 
roof gardens. This is not using the school as a neighborhood center, but we also 
have an example of a school being used in this way in the Long Acre League on 
West Forty-fourth street, New York City. This is the organization of a neigh- 
borhocd ground a public school by which various social and educational activities 
are maintained. This problem, however, is peculiarly difficult in American 
situms from the fact that so few of the people speak English. 


AIMS OF SETTLEMENT WORKERS. 


Miss Addams says that there are three chief aims which animate workers in 
settlements. The first of these isa ‘‘desire to socialize democracy.’’ She says 
that we have a political democracy, but a social aristocracy. We recognize the 
right of every man to a vote, but we do not recognize that he has the right to 
meet us on terms of equality in the drawing room or parlor. Yet by this separa- 
tion of the classes Miss Addams thinks the rich are losing quite as much as the 
poor. They are missing the broadening, deepening influence of wide sympathy 
and life, which alone can make life reaily happy or worth living. Theseccnd aim 
she sees in ‘‘ the desire to mingite with the common life.”’ It isthe old gregarious 
impulse coming to light once more, the desire to be at one with the race. The 
third aim she finds in the working out of Christian brotherhood, in the desire to 
lead such a life of personal intimacy and equality among men as Christ led in 
Galilee. 

hir. Woods has said: ‘‘ The true attitude of every social worker is that of amem- 
ber of a noble family, in which is the widest inequality, but equality and inequal- 
ity are never thought of, and greater Knowledge and strength mean only greater 
love and service.”’ 

This is of course only a general stateinent of the teaching of Christ. This spirit 
is beautifully illustrated in an incident that is told of Charles Kingsley. He was 
entertaining a distinguished guest, and this guest had just told a particularly 
good story when Kingsley turned to his wife and said, ‘‘ Call Mary, my dear; I 
think she would enjoy that story,’’ and the distinguished guest was asked to 
repeat the story for the servant's benefit. It would be hard, however, to get a 
better illustration of the difference between the old and the new spirit than we 
find in Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal. You will remember, how, when Sir Laun- 
fal rides forth in search of the Holy Grail, he is met at his gate by a leper who 
asks for alms. Sir Launfal despises him in his rags and filth and wretchedness, 
and tosses him a piece of gold in scorn. The leper does not take the gold. Years 
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pass by, Sir Launfal, having spent his life in a fruitless search, returns to his 
castle only to be denied admission. Once more the leper stands before him and 
asks for alms, but this time Sir Launfal’s heart goes out to the leper in his suffer- 
ings, and he divides with him his crust and brings him water from the brook. 
The first attitude of Sir Launfal has been too often the attitude of the alms- 
giving rich in the past; his last action shows the true spirit of the social worker. 
Nothing is more fatal to the success of the work than the spirit of condescension 
that the rich too often show toward the poor. 


LIFE OF A RESIDENT. 


Very mistaken idoas are often entertainad by outsiders as to what the life of a 
resident is. There is so much said about sharing the life of the pocr, living the 
life of the people, etc., that many seem to think that to live in a settlement means 
to live on a very frugal fare and in mean and unattractive apartments, but this is 
one of the things which settlements do not stand for. The aim is to planta 
higher life among the poor, hence the building itself and the rooms of the residents 
are generally commodious and models of taste. They are very much better than 
the ordinary room of the college student. The board is usually very good andthe 
people of the neighborhood do not dine with the residents, as many seem to think?’ 
except when they are invited to do so. However, the effect of the quarter can not 
be avoided and it is not best that it should be. There are the noises, tho unpleas- 
ant odors, the dirt of the district, and the constant presence of sigiits of wretch-. 
edness which wear upon the nerves and sympathies. There are the endless rows : 
of pushcarts and brick buildings and dirty streets, and usually there is no touch 
of nature to redeem the barrenness and monotony. The resident’s time is never 
his own, as heis constantly being visited by people of the neighborhood and by 
guests of the settlement who wish to see the work and the life. These things can 
not well be otherwise, because itis through the intimate contact with his neigh- 
bors and by entertaining them in his own room or the clubroom that the worker 
is to gain his influence. There is usually a very ideal social life among the work- 
ers who live thus separated from their former associates in a city slum. The 
common worl and isolation alike draw them together. Then there are many 
interesting people who are constantly coming to visit the settlement. It is always 
a favorite place of resort for sociologists and philanthropists. : 

The workers at a settlement consist of a head worker, one or more assistants, a 
matron, resident volunteers, volunteers who come in from outside to assist in 
taking charge of the clubs and the library, the teachers of classes, etc. The head 
worker of most settlements devotes all of his or her time to the work, and is gen- 
erally paid, as are also the assistants. Of the other residents some devote all of 
their time to the work, but many only devote their evenings or a part of their 
evenings to it. They receive no compensation and usually pay six or seven dollars 
a week for their board. They might be called social apprentices, though many 
are thus giving their lives to the work. Miss Addams thinks that social work of 
this kind, either as a volunteer or as a resident, is an invaluable part of the edu- 
cation of a young woman of competence who has graduated from college and finds 
herself without any serious work in life. The widening of her sympathies through 
contact with the people is sure tomake her more attractive and useful in any circle, 
while at the same time she is giving to the poor the results of her years of training 
and of a life of rich opportuniiies. 

Whena settlement is planted in aslum thereis always a struggle for the mastery 
to determine which is to leaven the other. There is the same struggle between 
the individual residents of the settlement to determine whether they are to bring 
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the people up to their standard or whether they shall adopt the ways of thinking 
of the neighborheed. There is an inevitable leveling up and down where the 
contact is intimate which works both ways, and it is therefore desirable that the 
residents should lead a life of wide interests and sympathies without as well as 
within the settlement. 
ACTIVITIES OF SETTLEMENTS. 

A considerable part of the energy of the New York settlements during the past 
yeur has been given to the investigation of child labor in that city and securing 
the passage of a more stringent law against the employment of children of school 
age, and in saving the new tenement-house law, which promises to the New York 
of the future such greatly improved dwellings for the poor. 

The Legal Aid Society.—One of the useful activities connected with most settle- 
men's i: the legal aid. The people in settlement neighborhoods in this country 
are apt to be immigrants who have only been here a short time. Consequently, 
they do not understand either our language or our laws, and are peculiarly liable 
to be cheated by employers and business concerns. Tostuch the Legal Aid Society 
offers free advice, and, if circumstances seein to warrant it, will even prosecute 
for iis client. A small fee is charged if it appears that the client can afford to 
pay it. . 

The Pievidcnt Loan Sectety.—The Provident Loan Society is another society 

connecied vith some of the settlements. This is a medel pawn shop. The regu- 
lar pawn shops of these neighborhoods usually charge 3 or 4 per cent a month 
on the money loaned. If thse borrower dces not redeem his pledge promptly the 
article is often soldat a great sacrifice tohim. The Provident Loan charges 1 per 
cent a month on allits small loans on short time. Thus far it has proved both a 
practical philanthrophy and aiso a gocd business investment, paying about 5 per 
cent on the capital invested. The Provident Loan of the University Settlement 
in New York does over $2,000,000 worth of business a year. As the work isamong 
the Jews, the pledges are largely diamonds. : 
« Tre penny provident bank.—The penny provident bank is a feature of all 
settlements, so far as the writer Enows. The curse of the poor is their improvi- 
dence. They seldom have any pian which surveys the income and arranges 
expenditures so as to leave a margin. Consequently, when times are good they 
live weil and often spend much on trifles, but in case cf sickness or loss of work 
there are no savings to draw from and suffering is almost immediate. The Eng- 
lish settlements often send around a collector to the houses and urge the peopie to put 
ina penny aweek if they can dono better. In America the settlements have bank 
day two or three afternoons cr evenings a week. The deposits are nearly all 
mace by children and range from one cent to three or four dollars. The usual 
deposit is about five or ten cents. When the amount reaches $5 the child is 
advised to put his money in a savings bank, as the penny provident bank dves not 
pay interest on deposits. The banking system is very simple. The child takes 
out a bank book, he puts in 10 cents and has a 10-cent stamp pasted in his book. 
The bank will redeeta the book at any time for the value of its stamps, that is, 
penny provident stamps. 

The hindergartcn.—Kindergartens are a regular feature of settlement work. 
They differ from school kindergartens in that a small fee is generally charged 
(usnally 5 cents a week). The kindergartners visit the children and parents in 
their homes aud organize mothers meetings. They receive salaries for their 
services. 

The créeche.—Most of the newer settlements have day nurseries connected with 
them. Many of the mothers of the neighborhood work out during the day, and 
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either they must take the baby with them, leave it with a neighbor, or keep cne 
of the older children home from school to take care of it. None of these alter- 
natives is pleasing, and the settlements have done a service to the poor by pro- 
viding a place where the baby can be left and cared for during the day. The 
mother leaves the baby at the créche when she goes to work in the morning and 
calls for it at night. A fee of 5 cents is usually charged. 

The trained nurse.—-The trained nurse is one of the latest additions to the staff 
of settlement residents. Most settlements now have one. She attends the needy 
sick of the neighborhood, and naturally gains a very strong hold on the people. 

Lectures, classes, elc.—Hull House, Chicago, is a center for university extengion 
lectures of the University of Chicago. Many of the New York settlements ar 
regular lecture centers under the board of education. 

Settlements usually have classes in music, dancing, cooking, and gymnastics, 
and sometimes carcentry. The teachers are usually paid. Many of these classes 
are organized as clubs and mect perhaps once or twice a week as a club and once 
a week as a class, 

Art.—There is a general feeling that settlements should do something to relieve 
the barrenness of the lives of the poor and bring as many elements of beauty into 
the neighborhood as possible. For this reason they sometimes have a programme 
of concerts. Often there are art exhibitions and flower shows during the year. 

Libraries.—Settlement libraries are extensively used by the children of the 
neighborhood. The library of the university settlement in New York had the 
largest circulation per book of any library in the State last year. 

Probation work,.—Another resident who has been recently added to the list of 
workers is the probation officer. It has been felt for years that our penai system, 
whereby a first offender was sent to jail with hardened criminals who tanght him 
the ways of crime, had its faults, The young man who came back from the 
priscn had the brand of the jail upon him and found it hard either to secure 
honest employment afterwards or to live down the obloguy of his former life. 
The probation work comes in as a relief from this condition of things. Whena 
young man or woman is brought into court charged with his first or second 
offense, the judge gives the case to a probation officer to investigate. If the 
officer thinks on investigation that mercy should be shown, he advises the judge 
to this effect, and the offender is often put under control of the probation officer. 
This means that the delinquent must give an account of himself and his work 
every week to the satisfaction of the officer. Almost 60 per cent of those thus 
committed are redeemed from the criminai class. The probation officer is sup- 
posed to take a personal interest in these probationers to a decent life—to advise 
with them, to help them to secure work, or even give them financial aid in some 
cases. He may send the probationer to jail without a warrantif he is not satisfied 
with his efforts to improve. 

Club work.—A large part of the work in a settlement building consists in club 
work, A club is a self-governing body, voluntarily organized for personal ends. 
It has a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, committees, etc., and gen- 
erally a club adviser, who is a settlement resident or volunteer worker who meets 
with the club and seeks to infitence its members for good. 

In the New York settlements there is much greater demand for club rooms 
than there are rooms to offer. The university settlement has had to turn away 
about two hundred clubs during the past year. The reason for this great demand 
lies in the absence of sitting rooms or parlors from the neighboring tenements, 
so that the young people must find some other place for sociability. 

There are many different kinds of clubs and many of them meet on certain 
nights or in the afternoon as classes. There are social clubs, debating clubs, 
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literary clubs, industrial clubs, etc. When a club is organized the first meeting 
is usually taken up by the election of officers and the choosing of a name. In 
former years the adoption of a constitution was the next weighty matter, but now 
that clubs have so multiplied, this matter is greatly simplified by the new clubs 
borrowing the constitution of an old club and adopting it with afew modifications. 
The membership is made up in much the same way as it 1s ina gentleman's club; 
a group of friends organize the club and the membership is increased by bringing 
in other friends. In boys’ clubs there is generally a minimum and maximum age 
limit of members. The first idea was to have large clubs of a hundred or more, but 
now the idea is rather to have clubs of twelve or fifteen. A boy will generally be 
more loyal to a small club and there will be more intimacy between the members 
and a greater opportunity for the director to understand and influence each mem- 
ber personally. 

There are two varieties of club activity, the business mecting and the programme 
of work, whatever it may be. The business meeting is apt to occupy too much 
time and becomes disorderly in the case of clubs of boys or girls under, 16. It 
also presents many valuable sociable opportunities for the club adviser. If he 
is well versed in parliamentary law and gets his club to observe due form in its 
proceedings, this adds greatly to a club’s self respect. If he can instill into the 
club the purpose to live up to its own constitution and by-laws heis teaching both 
regard for the club and obedience to law. The business meeting is well adapted 
to teaching several of the elements of success in modern life and also good citizen- 
ship. Jt teaches the boys or girls to cooperate in securing common ends. It 
teaches loyalty to a voluntary organization and obedience and respect to a self- 
enacted law. 

The discipline of a boys’ or girls’ clubis a problem at first. There are three 
ways of securing such a degree of orderliness as is necessary to preserve the club’s 
self-respect and will enable it to secure its objects. Discipline must be lenient if 
the children are to seem natural. The first and best method is to get the mem- 
bers of the club so much interested in it and what it is trying to do that they 

ill restrain themselves, and to give them sucha high ideal of club life and so 
much self-respect as a club that disorder will seem unnatural. The second way of 
inaintaining order is through the club president, who by his manner, by imposing 
fines, or sending members from the room will alone often keep a club well dis- 
ciplined. Clubs usually have a sergeant-at-arms, who is at the command of the 
president. The third way of maintaining order is by the presence of the club 
adviser and the respect he inspires. ees 

Most of the organizations of the past, such as the priesthoods of Greece and 
Rome, and later, the Odd Fellows and the Masons in our own country, have devel- 
oped a long ritual in connection with initiation and the conduct of business. There 
were also certain secrets not to be revealed. Boys show this same tendency 
strongly and sometimes organize into a gang to keep asecret they have made up 
themselves. <A rituol of Initiation, with secret grip, password, eic., adds greatly 
to the interest and impressiveness of this work for boys. As to whether it is best 
the writer leaves each to decide for himself. 

The club adviser or director has a difficult position to fill. He must direct with- 
out commanding and lead while he seems to follow. If he attempts to force his 
ideals on the club they will lose interest. The great thing which he must do for 
the club is to select some worthy aim for its activity, and then by his own efforts 
and by cooperation with them keep up a constant enthusiasm for the work. A 
club must have some object if it is to be worthy of existence. If the adviser is to 
be successful socially he must have anintimate acquaintance with every boy and 
learn ail about his life, so that he can advise and sympathize with him on all the 
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affairs of life, as a cultured parent would do were the boy so fortunate as to pos- 
sess one. In Boston they are coming to think that an industrial club is more 
successful than any other. 

The main object of those who began the club movement was to remove the boys 
and girls from the temptations cf the street, and especially of the saloon. 

A second good object is the forming of intimate friendships and gaining the 
ability to cooperate. 

A third is a training in manners and cleanliness through the influence of the 
director and of the club as a whole. Clubs train boys to be gentlemen. In this 
way the work has been very successful. 

A fourth good object may be a training in morals through taiks by the leader 
and the penxlties inflicted on offenders by the club itself. 

A fifth object in any well-regulated club is a training in good citizenship through 
the development of a sense of loyalty to an organization and its members and 
through obedience to self-elected leaders and self-enacted laws. ; 

Vacation hoines and summer canps.—During the sumer a large part of the 
regular activities of settlements are discontinued and the club members and chil- 
dren are sent to some camp in the country for one or two weeks. They usually 
pay about haif their expenses. The plan adopted by most of the New York settle- 
ments has been to secure an abandoned farm with a good farmhouse. A matron 
is placed in charge and there is some worker to organize games. 


PERMANENCE OF SETTLEMENTS. 


Cne sometimes hears the questions asked, ‘‘Is the settlement a permanent insti- 
tution?’’ ‘‘Is it to be a feature of our social Hfein the years to come?’’ The 
answer seems to be that the settlement, as a settlement, is a phase of the ‘‘ battle 
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h the slum.’? ‘To those of us who are sanguine enough to believe the slum is 
going to be conquered in its struggle with civilization, 1s would appear that the 
settlement as a place of residence for another class must disappear with the slum, 
but it may be maintained as a neighborhood center. To us, however, the fight 
with the slum is peculiarly difficult, for however well we subdue the evil condi- 
tions in our midst, each steamer that comes to us from southern Europe brings 
us @ new slum, and we have to begin the battle over again. The slum must be 
conquered there before we can escape from its influence here. 

There are many who believe that our present slum condition is due to the sepa- 
ration of the rich and poor, who have come to live in different sections of the city. 
This has brought about a failure to understand each other and an almost complete 
breach of sympathy between the classes. These theorists believe the solution of 
the whole problem is to bring the rich to live among -the poor, and the abie will 
thus become popular leaders, and labor and capital will understand each other, 
and their cooperation will lead to kindlier feelings and the wiping out of slum 
conditions. 

RESULTS. 


When we consider the efforts which the more fortunate classes are making for 
those less fortunate, when we regard the vasié sums of money which are being con- 
tributed by the rich to raise the condition of the poor, when we see the manifold 
activities now being carried on to relieve their wretchedness or give them real 
pleasure, we can not but ask ourselves, Can the laboring people who see all this 
ever again regard society as their enemy? If an era of better understanding and 
better feeling between rich and poor is really approaching, as the writer believes 
is the case, the settlements have had no small part in reestablishing this harmony. 
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CHAPTER II. 


GENERAL LAWS RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL LAND GRANT COLLEGES. 


[This compilation forms e continuation of that which appeared in the Commissionei’s Report 
cf 1902 (Chap. L, pp. 1-80), and which included the acts of Congress relating to the land grant 
colleges and the laws of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, and Louisiana. ] 


MAINE, 


Constitution (1820): Art. VITT. A general diffusion of the advantages of educa- 
tion being essential to the preservation of the rights and hberties of the people, 
to promote this important object, the legislature is authorized, and it shall be 
their duty to reguire the several towns to make suitable provision, at their own 
expense, for the support and maintenance of public schools; and it shall further 
be their duty to encourage and suitably endow, from time to time as the circum- 
stances of the people may authorize, all academies, colleges, and seminaries of 
learning within the State: Provided, That no donation, grant, or endowmen? shall 
at any time be made by the legislature to any literary institution now established, 
or which may hereafter be established, unless at the time of making such endow- 
ment the legislature of the State shall have the right to grant any further powers 
to alter, limit, or restrain any of the powers vested in any such literary institution 
as shall be judged necessary to promote the best interests thereof. 

. [The matter which follows is taken from the Revised Statutes of the State of Maine, passed 
August 29, 1882, and a Supplement to the Revised Statutes of the State of Maine, for the years 
1885-1895, inclusive, by Ellas Dudley Freeman, esq. Portland, 1895.] 

Chapter 11: Sze. 123. Presidents of colleges are removable at the pleasure of 
the trustees and overseers, whose concurrence is necessary for their election. 

. Sec. 124. No officer of a college shall receive as perquisites any fees for a diploma 
or medical degree conferred by such college, but such fees shall be paid into the 
college treasury. 

| $EC. 125. If an innhelder, confectioner, or keeper of a shop, boarding house, or 
livery stable gives credit for food, drink, or horse or carriage hire to any pupil of 
a college or literary institution in violation of its rcles or without the consent of 
its president or other officer authorized thereto by its government, he forfeits a 
sum equal to the amount so credited, whether it has been paid or not, to be recov- 
ered in an action of debt by the treasurer of such institution; half to its use and 
half to the town where it is located; and no person shall be licensed by the munic- 
ipal officers for any of said employments if it appears that within the preceding 
vear he had given credit contrary to the provisions hereof. 

Chapter 58: Srction 1. The Maine board of agriculture for the improvement of 
agriculture and the advancement of the general interests of husbandry consists of 
the president and the professor of agriculture of the State College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, together with one person from each county elected by 
ballot by any county agricultural or horticultural society at its annual or other 
meeting called for the purpose, and they hold their offices for three years from the 
third Wednesday of January thereafter. 

SEC. 4. The board, by its secretary and one of its members, shall hold annually 
two farmers’ institutes in each county and as many more as it deems expedient or 
finds practicable with the means at its disposal for the public discussion of topics 
relating to husbandry and the best methods of building and maintaining public 
ways, either independently or in connection with any organization devoted to the 
same general object, and it may issue bulletins, employ experts, lecturers, a 
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reporter. or other aids to enhance the usefulness of said institutes to the public, 
and shall so far as practicable aid and encourage agricultural societies and asso- 
ciations in their efforts. 

Sec. 5. It shall also be the duty of the board with such experts, lecturers, and 
assistants as it may employ, by means of maps, charts, cuts, drawings, printed or 
written articles, lectures, or otherwise. to disseminate knowledge throughout the 
State concerning the best known methods for the building and maintaining of high- 

vays. including bridges and sidewalks in the cities and towns of the State, and 
particularly to impart such information, in manner as aforesaid, to the county 
commissioners of counties, the street commissioners of cities, the selectmen of 
towns, and other municipal officers whose duty it may be to have the care and 
management of the expenditures of money and the building and Keeping in repair 
of the highways of the State. The members shall receive no compensation for 
time and services, but shall be reimbursed for expenses incurred in the discharge 
of their duties $2 a day for subsistence and 6 cents a mile for travel. The whole 
expenses under this section shall not exceed $8,500 annually. (As amended by 
chapter 266 in the acts of 1897.) 

Chapter 6. [Property exempted from taxation]: All property which by the 
articles of separation is exempt from taxation, the personal property of ail benevo- 
lent and charitable institutions incorporated by the State, the real estate of all 
literary and scientific institutions occupied by them for their own purposes or by 
any officer thereof as a residence, * * * and any college in this State author- 
ized under its charter to confer the degree of bachelor cf arts or bachelor of science 
and having real estate liabie to taxation shall, on the payment of such tax and 
proof cf the same to the satisfaction of the governor and council, be reimbursed 
from the State treasury to the amount of the tax so paid: Provided, howcver, The 
aggregate amount so relmbursed to any college in any one year shall not exceed 
$1,500; And provided further, That this claim for such reimbursement shail not 
apply to real estate hereafter bought by any such college. 

Acts and Resolves, 1868, chapter 275, Resolves: Full assent is hereby given to 
the provisions and conditions of the act passed at the second session of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress and approved July 2, 1862, and the same is hereby accepted, and 
the governor is hereby authorized and directed to notify the President of the 
United States of said acceptance by the State of Maine and to receive from the 
Secretary of the Interior the scrip for Maine’s proportion of 210,060 acres of land 
donated by said act and to held the same subject to the order of the legislature. 
(Approved March 25, 1863.) 

Ibid., 1864, chapter 842, Resolves: Whereas, information has been received from 
Governor Corey of the reception of the land scrip issued for the benefit of the agri- 
cultural college under the law of Congress approved July 2, 1862; and whereas asug- 
gestion of concert of action between the States with regard to the sale of the same 
has been made by Governor Andrew of Massachusetts, which commends itself as 
a wise and prudené ineasure, therefore resolved that the governor of this State is 
hereby authorized and empowered to act in concert with the governors of the other 
States in seling the land scrip issued to this State for the benefit of an agricultural 
college. He may unite with them in the eiaployment of such selling agents in the 
cities of New Yors, Philadelphia, or Boston as he may deem expedient and fix 
the price per acre at which said scrip shall be sold at such sum as may be mutually 
agreed upon, and such agents so employed shall receive a compensation not exceed- 
ing one-half of 1 per cent on sales. All moneys received for the sale of said scrip 
shall be paid to the State treasurer and be by him invested in the 6 per cent stocks 
of this State and such stock, with the interest accruing thereon, shall be inviolably 
held for the sole benefit of said agricultural college. (Approved March 24, 1864.) 

Ibid., chapter 862, Resoives: Resolved, That the governor and council be author- 
ized to appoint three commissioners whose duty it shail be tomemorialize Congress 
for an extension of the term during which the college for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts may be provided. Said commissioners are also hereby author- 
ized and directed to invite and receive donations and benefactions in aid of said col- 
lege, and also proposals for the location thereof, to visit and examine all such pro- 
posed locations when so directed by the governor and council, to consider the 
respective advantages of all such locations, to entertain all propositions which 
may be made for this purpose, to confer with other States engaged in the same 
enterprise, and to learn what they can of the history, present working, and pros- 
pect of usefulness of similar institutions, and to gather all such other information 
regarding the establishment of such an institution as they may be able to do, and 
report thereon to the next legislature. (Approved March 25, 1864.) 

Acts and Resolves, 1865, Private and Special Acts: Section 1. Samuel F. Perley, 
ete. (fifteen other persons), are hereby constituted a body politic and corporate, by 
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the name of the trustees of the State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Aris, 
having succession as hereinafter provided, with power to establish and maintain, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of this act, such a coilege as is authorized 
and provided for, by the act of the Congress of the United States, passed on the 
2d day of July, in the year 1862. They shall be entitled to receive from the State 
the income which shall accrue from the funds granted to the State by the act 
aforesaid, and shall apply the same, together with all such income as they shall 
receive from any other sources to the maintenance of the college in conformity 
with the act of Congress. 

Sec. 2. The trustees shall annually elect one of their number to be president of 
the board. They shall appoint a clerk and treasurer, both of whom shail be 
sworn, and shall hold their offices at the pleasure of the trustees. ‘The clerk shail 
record all proceedings of the board, and copies of their records certified by him 
shali be evidence in all cases in which the originals might be used. The treasurer 
shall be required to give suitable bond, and to renew the same whenever the 
trustees shall require. 

Sec. 8. The governor and council shall at all times have the power, by them- 
selves, or such committee as they shall appoint, to examine into the affairs of the 
college, and the doings of the trustees, and to inspect all their records and 
accounts, and the buildings and premises occupied by the college. Whenever the 
governor and council shall have reason to believe that the trustees are exercising 
or attempting to exercise any unlawful powers, or unlawfully omitting to per- 
form any legal duty, they may direct the attorney-general to institute process 
against the trustees in their corporate capacity, in the nature of a complaint in 
equity before the supreme judicial court in the county in which the college may 
be established, and the court after notice, shall hear and determine the same, by 
summary proceeding in term time, or by any judge in vacation, and may make 
any suitable decree restraining the trustees from performing or continuing the 
uniawful acts complained of, or requiring them to perform whatever is unlaw- 
fully omitted, and may enforce such decrees. In like manner a complaint may 
be instituted against any indivicual trustee, and be heard in the county where he 
resides, alleging against him any cause deemed by the governor end council sufti- 
cient to disqualify him for the trust; and if in the judgment of the court such 
allegation shall be sustained, a decree shall be made removing such trustee from 
office, and his place shali be thereby vacated. 

SEC. 4. No person shall be a trustee who is not an inhabitant of this State, nor 
any one who has reached the age of 70 years. The clerk of the trustees shall give 
notice of all vacancies to the governor and council; vacancies occurring in any of 
the foregoing modes, or by the resignation or decease of any trustee, shali be filled 
in the following manner: The first vacancy that shall occur shall be filled by the 
legisiature at the next session thereafter by joint ballot of the two branches; the 
second vacancy shall be filled by the trustees at their next meeting; and ail suc- 
ceeding vacancies shall be filled in like manner, alternately by the legislature and 
the trustees. 

Src. 5. The trustees in their corporate capacity may take and hold in addition 
to the income which they shall receive through the State from the endowment 
made by Congress, such other real and personal property as may be granted or 
devised to them for the purpose of promoting the objects of this act. But they 
shall not be entitled to receive any benefacticns made to them upon conditions 
inconsistent with the act of Congress aforesaid or for purposes different from 
“what is therein prescribed. 

SEC. 6. The governor and council shall take measures, as soon as May be advan- 
tageously done after the passage of this act, to sell the land scrip received by this 

tate under the act of Congress, and toinvest the same as required by the fourth 
section of said act. The securities shall be kept by the State treasurer, and he 
shall report annually to the legislature the amount and condition of the invest- 
ments, and of the income of thesame. Heshall from time to time, as the income 
shall accrue, pay over the same to the treasurer of the college. 

SEC. 7. It shall be the duty of the trustees, as soon as may be after their organ- 
ization, to procure a tract of land suitable as a site for the establishment of the 
college. If no other provision skali be made therefor, there shall be placed at the 
disposal of the trustees for this purpose, such proportion as the governor and 
council may deem suitable of that part of the fund which is authorized by the 
fifth section of the act of Congress to be expended for the purchase of lands for 
sites or experimentai farms. 

Sec. 8. The trustees shall appoint such directors, professors, lecturers, and 
teachers in the college, and employ such other persons therein from time to time 
as the means at their command may permit for the accomplishment of the objects 
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enumerated and described in the fourth section of the act of Congress. Hvery 
officer and every person employed shall hold his office or employment at the 
pleasure of the trustees. They shall,assoonas may be, arrange and make known 
the several courses of instruction which they will undertake at the outset of the 
college, and shall enlarge and improve the same whenever practicable, subject to 
the limitations prescribed by Congress. They skallalso establish the qualifications 
for admission and modify the same as circumstances may require. But no stu- 
dent shall be adinitted into or continued in the college, nor shall any person be 
employed in any office or service, who is not of good moral character and pure life. 

Sec. 9. In addition to the instruction which is to be given by classes, text- 
bocks. lectures, and apparatus, in such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculiure and the mechanic arts, the trustees shail provide, as fully as may be, 
for practical experiments and demonstrations of scientific principles and rules. 
They shall encourage, and for due proportions of time, at different seasons of the 
year, and with rcference to other exercises, require all the students to engage in 
actual labor upon the lands and in the workshops with which the college may be 
furnished, andshail provide suitable oversight and direction in such labor, so that 
they may become habituated to skillful and productive industry. 

Src. 10. Military tactics shall be taught during some suitable part of each year 
to all the students, and they shall be required to form and maintain such habits of 
obedience and subordination as may be useful to them if called into military serv- 
ice. The adjutant-general shall be authorized to furnish to the college for mili- 
tary drill such arms and equipments, not needed by the State for other service, 
as may sufiice for the number of students. He shall also furnish to the college a 
United States flag. 

Sec. 11. Such other studies are to be taught within the limitations of the act of 
Congress as the facilities of the college and the periods of instruction will permit. 

Sec. 12. Students who satisfactorily complete any one or more of the prescribed 
courses of study may receive public testimonials thereof, under the direction of 
the trustees, stating their proficiency. 

Sse. 13. No charge shall be made for tuition to any student whois an inhab- 
itant of this State. and the trustees and all persons employed by them shali con- 
stantly endeavor. by the adoption of judicious and effective arrangements in all 
the labor departinents of the college, to reduce the cost of subsistence to the stu- 
dents and to render the institution as far as possible self-sustaining. 

Sec. 14. 16 shail be the duty of the trustees, directors, and teachers of the col- 
lege to impress on the minds of the students the principlesof morality and justice 
and a sacred regard to truth; love to their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence: sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, and tem- 
perance, and all other virtues which are the ornaments of human society; and 
among other means topromote these ends and to secure the best personal improve- 
ment of the students the trustees shall provide, as fully as may be practicable, 
that the internal organization of the college shall be on the plan of one or more 
well-regulated househoids and families. sothat the students may be brought into 
relations of domestic intimacy and confidence with their teachers. 

SEC. 15. if at any time the number of students applying for admission shall be 
greater than the means of the trustees will enable them to receive. they shall make 
regulations for the number to be admitted, having reference to the proportions of 
population in the several senatorial districts of the State, and equalize the admis- 
gions according to such proportions as nearly as may be. 

Sec. 16. The trustees shall hold a reguiar session at the college at least once in 
each year; and may provide for periodical visitations by committees. No trustee 
shall receive any compensation except actual traveling expenses, to be paid from 
the treasury of the college. 

Src. i7. The treasurer of the college shall make. as often as once in six months, 
a detailed report of all receipts and expenditures, and the trustees shall cause the 
same to be verified by full inspection and settlement of all his accounts, and shall 
transmit a copy of the same, as verified by them, to the governor and council. 
The trustees shall also cause to be made, annually, such report as is required by 
the fifth section of the act of Congress, and communicate the same as therein 
provided. 

Src. 18. The legislature shall have the right to grant any further powers, to 
alter, limit. cr restrain any of the powers vested in the trustees of the college 
established by this act, as shall be judged necessary to promote the best interests 
thereof. (Approved February 25, 1865. ) 

Acts and Resolves, 1866, Private and Special Laws, chapter 59: The inhabitants 
of Orono are hereby authorized to raise money by taxation or loan, not exceeding 
$11,000, for the purchase of the White farm and the Goddard or Frost farm, 
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so-called, in said Orono, and convey the same, or cause them to be conveyed, to 
the trustees of the Maine State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts: Pro- 
ided, that the inhabitants of said Orono, at a legal meeting within thirty days 
from the approval of this act, by a vote of two-thirds of their legal voters present 
and voting, shall agree thereto.- (Approved February 9, 1886.) 

Ibid., chapter 66: The inhabitants of Oldtown are hereby authorized to raise 
money by taxation or loan, to aid in the purchase of land in Orono, for the use of 
the State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and to convey the same, or 
cause it to be conveyed, to the trustees of said college: Provided, that the inhabi- 
tants of said Oldtown, at a legal meeting within thirty days from the approval of 
this act, by a vote of two-thirds of their legal voters present and voting, shall 
agree thereto. (Approved February 10, 1868.) 

Acts and Resolves, 1867, Private and Special Laws, chapter 262: Szction 1. No 
vacancy occurring in the board of trustees of the State College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts shall hereafter be filled until the number of said trustees shall be 
less than seven; and thereafterwards the number of said trustees shall be seven 
and no more. 

Src. 2. The appointment of the new board of trustees shall be made by the gover- 
nor, with the advice and consent of the council. As soon as may be, after the new 
board of trustees shall have been appointed, they shall delegate by lot one of their 
number to hold office one year, one two years, one three years, one four years, 
one five years, one six years, and one seven years, so that the office of one trustee 
shall become vacant every year. And thereafter the term of office of every trustee 
shail be seven years; but any vacancy occurring by reason of death, resignation, 
or otherwise, before the expiration of the term of office, shall be filled for the 
remainder of the term. 

SEO. 8. All vacancies occurring in the board of trustees shall be filled by the 
governor and council, on the nomination of the trustees. In case the nomination 
by the trustees shall not be confirmed by the governor and council, said trustees 
shall make another nomination, and so on till the nomination shall be confirmed. 
(Approved February 25, 1867.) 

ctsand Resolves, 1868, Resolves, chapter 274: That the sum of $10,000 is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the treasury of the State not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the erection and completion of the necessary college buildings and the 
purchase of apparatus and furniture and other necessary expenditures for the use 
of the State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts; to be expended under 
the direction of the trustees of said college. (Approved March 7, 1868.) 

Tbid., 1869, Resolves, chapter 89: That the sum of $28.000 is hereby appropriated 
in aid of the State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, provided that the 
inhabitants of the town of Orono shall make to said College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts an absolute conveyance of the same premises heretofore conveyed, 
subject only to the condition that in case the location of said college shall be 
changed from Orono, or be abandoned, or cease to be used for the purposes con- 
templated by the act establishing said college, then, in such en event, the State shail 
refund to the inhabitants of Orono the sum originally paid for such lands, viz, 
$11,000. (Approved March 12, 1869.) ; 

Thid., 1870, Resolves, chapter 179: That the sum of $22,000 is hereby anpropria- 
ated in aid of the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and the sum of $28,000 
appropriated by resolve of March 12, 1869, not drawn or made use of by the col- 
lege, is hereby reappropriated, and that chapter 89 of the resolves of 1869 is hereby 
repealed, provided that before either of said sumsis paid out of the treasury there 
shall be vested in the State a perfect title to the premises heretofore conveyed by 
the town of Orono for the purposes of said college,the only condition of said 
conveyance being that if, at any time, the said land shall cease to be used for the 
purposes of said college, then the State shall pay to said town of Orono the sum 
Sa heretofore expended by that town in the purchase of said premises, viz, 

Ibid., 1871, Resolves, chapter 251: Appropriates $$,000 for completion of college 
buildings and purchase of apparatus and furniture. 

Thid,, 1872, Resolves, chapter 56: Appropriates $18,000 to reimburse trustees ‘‘ for 
money advanced by them ”’ to the extent of $13,000 and $5,000 for building ‘‘a suit- 
able house’’ for the president. 

Tbid., 1872-74, Public Laws, chapter 194: All vacancies occurring in the board 
ot trustees of the State Coilege of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts shall be 
filled by the governor with the advice and consent of the council. (Approved 
February 25, 1874.) . 

fbid., Private and Special Laws, chapter 147: Femaies who possess the suitable 
qualifications for admission to the several classes may be admitted as students in 
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the college: subject to the requirements of labor and study, which may be deter- 
mined by the faculty of instruction and by the trustees of the college. (Approved 
February 23, 1872.) 

Ibid., i876, Resolves, chapter 17 
tingent expenses. 

Tbid., 1877, Resolves, chapter 258: Appropriates $15,218 for various current pur- 
poses. 

Ibid., 1878, Resolves, chapter 57: That the governor and council are hereby 
requested to indicate, in any way they may think proper, their readiness to receive 
proposals from denominations, associations, or organizations, to take from the 
state, the State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts at Orono, and agree 
to sustain it, according to its original plan, as to protect the rights of all parties, 
and report te the next legislature. (Approved February 19, 1878.) 

Tbid., 1878, Resolves, chapter 80: Appropriates $6.500 for current expenses. 

Ibid., 1879, Private and Special Laws, chapter 173: Secticn 13 of chapter 532 of 
the private and special laws cf 1865 is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 
Sec. 138. A reasonable charge shall be made for tuition, the amount of which shall 
be determined from time to time by the trustees, and all personsemployed by them 
shall constantly endeavor by the adoption of judicious and eifective arrangements 
in all the labor departments cf the college, to reduce the cost of subsistence to the 
students, and to render the institution, as far as possible, self-sustaining. (Ap- 
proved February 27, 1879.) 

Ibid., 1880, Resolves, chapter 197: Appropriates $3,000. 

Ibid., 1881, Resolves, chapter 18: Whereas, the State of Maine helds in trust 
fer the benefit of the State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. a 
registered bond of the State of Maine, numbered 251, for the sum of $80,000, 
which became due August 15, in the year of our Lord 1868, and the State of 
Raine, by a resolve approved March 24,in the year of our Lord 1864, directed 
the treasurer of State to invest all money received from the sale of land scrip 
donated to said college by the United States in the 6 per cent stock of this State, 
to be inviolably held for the benefit of said college, and this sum of $30,000 being 
a portion of said investment; therefore be it resolved, that the treasurer of State 
be authorized and directed to issue a new registered bond in favor of said college 
for the sum of $360,000, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per centum per annum, 
payable semiannually, to bear date of August 15, 1888, and payable nine years 
frcm date; the same being in lieu of bond number 251, for a like sum due August 
15, 1888; said bond to be signed by the treasurer, countersigned by the governor, 
and attested by the secretary of state. (Approved February 24, 1881.) 

Ibid., 1881, chapter 60: $8,500 is appropriated for the two years, 1881 and 1882. 

Ibid., 1888, Public Laws, chapter 196: SecTion 1. One additional member shall 
be added to the present board of trustees of the State College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts, who shall be a graduate of said college, and not less than 25 
years of age, ond a resident of this State, and shall hold his office for a term of 
three years, so that said board of trustees shall hereafter consist of 9 members, 
including the secretary of the Maine board of agriculture. 

SEC. 2. The governor, with the advice and consent of the council, shall appoint 
such member of said board of trustees to fill such vacancy, upon nomination of 
the alumni association of said college, made at eny reguiar meeting of said asso- 
ciation heid for that purpose and made known to the governor and council by 
the secretary of said association, under seal. 

suc. 3. Said alumni association shall make such appointment, and the secretary 
shali make the appointment known to the governor and council within six months 
after any vacancy may occur in such position, or after the approval of this bill by 
the governor; and in case such appointment shall not be made by said association 
within said six months, or said appointment shall not be made known to the gov- 
ernor and council within said six months, as hereinbefore provided, then the gov- 
ernor and council shall appoint some person who is a graduate of said college, 
subject to the provisions of section 1, to fill said vacancy. (Approved March 10, 
1883.) 

: Ibid., 1885, Resolves, chapter 196: Appropriates $12,400 to be expended during 
the year. 

ibid., 1887, Public Laws, chapter 119: Srction 1. For the purpose of carrying 
into effect the provisions of an act of Congress of the United States approved 
March 2, 1887, to establish agricultural experiment stations in connection with the 
colleges established in the several States under the provisions of an act-approved 

wly 2, 1862, and of the acts supplementary thereto, the State hereby assents to 
the purposes of said granis and accepts the grants of money authorized and appro- 
priated by said first-named act, approved March 2, 1887, and assigns the same to 


2: Appropriates $8,000 for instruction and con- 
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the Maine State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, and there is hereby 
established at said college in connection therewith, and under its direction, a 
department to be known and designated as the Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Sec. 2. The act of the legislature of this State, approved March 38, 1885, estab- 
lishing the Maine Fertilizer Control and Agricultural Experiment Station, is 
hereby repealed, this repeal to take effect October 1, 1887. 

Src. 3. Allapparatus, chemicals, and other property belonging to said station, 
and the unexpended balance of money in the State treasury appropriated by the 
State to said station for the year 1887, shall, on October 1, 1887, be transferred 
and paid to and become the property of the Maine State College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, and the treasurer thereof shall receipt for the property so 
transferred by the board of managers of said experiment station and the unex- 
pended balance so paid over by the treasurer of State. (Approved March 16, 1887.) 

Tbid., 1887, Resolves, chapter 54: Appropriates $34,600 for two years, $25,000 to 
be for the erection of a building for the departments of natural history and agri- 
culture, and the remaining part for current purposes. 

Acts and Resolves, 1887, chapter 105: That the treasurer of State be authorized 
and directed to receive from the Maine State College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Aris, situated in Orono, in the county of Penobscot, in trust, the sum 
of $100,900, bequeathed to said college by Hon. Abner Coburn; and said treasurer 
shall apply the same in payment of the debt of the State of Maine, and shall 
issue to said college an unnegotiable registered bond for the sum of $100,000, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, payable semiannually on the 
first days of January and July in each year, at the treasurer’s office. Said bond 
shall be payable in thirty years from the first day of July, in 1887, and shail be 
signed by the treasurer, countersigned by the governor, attested by the secretary 
of state, and the State treasurer and his successors in office shall pay to the treas- 
urer of said college the interest on said bond from the time he receives ssid sum 
until the maturity of the bond. (Approved March 16, 1887.) 

Acts and Resolves, 1891, Resoives, chapter 48: Appropriates $24,500 for 1891 
and 1892. 

ae a Resolves, 1895, Resolves, chapter 178: Appropriates $12,000 for 1893 
and 1894. ‘ 

Acts and Resolves, 1897, Resolves, chapter 215: That in order to defray the cur- 
rent expenses of the State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, there be 
appropriated to the trustees of said college, for the year 1597, and for each year 
thereafter for the term of ten years, the sum of $20,000. Resolved that the said 
trustees are hereby directed to charge all students a reasonable tuition, but they 
may abate said tuition to such worthy pupils, resident in the State, as may be 
financially unable to pay the same. (Approved March 20, 1897.) 

Acts of 1897, chapter 551: Secrion 1. The name of the corporation known as the 
trustees of the State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts is hereby 
changed to the University of Maine, and the said University of Maine shall have 
all the rights, powers, privileges, property, duties, and responsibilities which 
belong or have belonged to the said trustees. 

SEzC. 2. This act shall take effect on some day in June, 1897, to be fixed by said 
trustees. (Approved March 26, 18987.) 

‘Ibid., chapter 547: Secrron 1. Graduates of the State college shall enjoy before 
State boards and in the practice of any profession or the pursuit of any calling for 
which they may be prepared, rights, privileges, and exemptions equal to those 
granted to the graduates of any other institutions within or without the State. 
(Approved March 26, 1897.) 

Ibid., chapter 550: The trustees of the Maine State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts shall receive $2 a day for their regular visits at said institution and 
the same sum for every 20 miles travel. (Approved March 26, 1897.) 


MARYLAND. 


Declaration of Righis, article 48: That the legislature ought to encourage the 
diffusion of knowledge and virtue, the extension of a judicious system of general 
education, the promotion of literature, the arts, sciences, agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, and the general melioration of the condition of the people. 

Laws, 1856, chapter 97 [amended by laws of 1866, chapter 538]: Whereas it hath 
been represented to the legislature that certain wise and virtuous citizens are 
desirous of instituting and establishing in some convenient locality within this 
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State an agricultural college and model farm,in which the youthful student may 
especially be instructed in those arts and sciences Indispensable to successful agri- 
cultural pursuits; and whereas if doth appear to this legisiature that while the 
vise and learned in the present age have cultivated with laudable industry and 
applied with admirable success the arts and sciences to other pursuits, the most 
neccessary, useful, and honorable pursuits of agriculturists have so far been most 
lamentably neglected; and whereas itis the province and duty of the legislature 
to encourage and aid the philanthropic and patriotic citizens in their efforts to 
disserninate useful knowledge by establishing an agricultural ccllege and model 
farm, which shall in addition to the usual course of scholastic learning particu- 
larly indoctrinate the youth of Maryland theoretically and practically in those 
aris and sciences, which with good manneys and morals shali enable them to sub- 
due the earth and elevate the State to the lofty position its advantages in soil, cli- 
mate, etc., and the moral and mental capacities of its citizens entitle it to attain; 
therefore, 

Section 1. James T. Earle and [eight others are named] are appointed commis- 
sioners, by whom or under whose direction subscriptions may be solicited and 
obtained to the stock of the Maryland Agricultural College, and they are hereby 
authorized to take, hoid, and dispose of, as hereinafter provided for, voluntary 
subscriptions to the amount not exceeding $500,009, in shares of $25 each. 

dec. 2. As soon as at least 2.000 shares of stock aforesaid, in manner aforesaid, 
be subscribed for, the subscribers aforesaid, their successors and assigns, shall be 
and are hereby made and declared to be incorporated into a company by the name 
and style of the *‘ Maryland Agricultural Coilege,’’ and by that name be capable 
in law of suing and being sued, etc., to use a corporate seal, and to do and cause 
to be done all things necessary for the attainment of the cbject aforesaid. 

sic. 8. [Assoon asthe provisions cf section 2 have been complied with and one 
ralf of subscription paid in cash and the other secured a meeting of the stoci- 
holders must be called, which assemblage must elect 22 trustees, one from each 
county and one from the city cf Baltimore, any five of whom shall constitute a 
quorum capable of transacting business. } 

Suc. 4. [The first board of trustees were to hold office five years, but subse- 
auently elected trustees were to serve for tivo years.] (Repealed by law of 1868, 
Geis Xo) ; 

Sec. 6. [Board had fuil power to appoint professors and teachers in the college, 
prescribe their duties, salaries, and fix and determine the duties, wages, cost, and 
cnarge of all other officers and servants, tuition and board of students, course of 
study, vacations, exaininations, exhibitions, and control and manage all persons 
and things in and belonging to the collegeand conducive to the successful operation 
of the college and model farm. | 

wec. 6. [Board shall cause to be made annually on the model farm ‘‘a series of 

xperiments wpon the cultivation of cereal and other plants adapted to the latitude 
and climate of Maryland and cause to be carefully noticed upon the records of 
sald jnstitution the cheracter of said experiments, the kind of scil upon which 
they were undertaken, the system of cultivation adopted. the state of the atmos- 
phere and other particulars which may be necessary to a fair and complete under- 
standing of the results cf said experiments, and they shall also require the instruc- 
tor of chemistry, as far as. may be consistent with his other duties in said 
institution, to carefully analyze all specimens of soil that may be submitted to him 
by any citizen of this State, free of charge, and specially furnish the applicant 
with an accurate statement of the result.’’ ] 

Sec. 7. [The trustees have care, control, and management of all the real and 
personal property and money of the said company. and shall appoint a register 
and cause to be registered in a book to be kept for that purpose ail the acts, etc., 
ot the trustees. They meet four times or more a year at the college and shall 
make a report to the legislature. | 

sic. 8, [Declares that when the forementioned provisions have been complied 
with and not fewer than 50 acres for the model farm have been purchased and 
the college and farm buildings erected, **‘ the said stockholders under the name 
and style of the Maryland Agricultural College shall be entitied from the treas- 
ury of the State of Maryland to the annual sum of $6,000. which said annual sum 
of $5,000 is hereby appropriated out of any unappropriated money in the treasury 
as an annual endowment of the said Maryland Agricultural College, and shall by 
the board of trustees hereinbefore mentioned be applied to the payment of salaries 
of professors and such other purposes as shall promote the welfare and success of 
the said agricultaral college, and upon notice being given in writing by the said 
Maryland Agricultural Callegs, that the subscriptions aforesaid have been bona 
fide roaue and a board of trustees duly appointed, and the lands for said model 
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farm have been purchased and the necessary buildings erected thereon, to the 
comptroller of the treasury, he shall forthwith, if at any time before the 1st day 
of February, 1858, said report is made, issue his warrant to the treasurer, and the 
treasurer shall pay to the said board of trustees or their order then, and annually 
thereafter, the said sum of $6,000 above appropriated.”’ | 

Sec. 9. [Forbids stockholders and trustees toissue any promissory obligation or 
“use or attempt to use any banking privileges whatsoever.”’ | 

Src. 10. [Repeals charter if provisions of section 8 are not complied with by 
February 1, 1858. | 

Suc. 11. {Right to annul annual grant of $6,000 and ‘‘ make void all and every 
part of the incorporation aforesaid and all rights, privileges, and immunities here- 
inbefore mentioned.’’ } 

Suc. 12. [Declares subscribers shall receive back their subscription in case of 
no incorporation by failure to secure 2,000 shares. |: . 

Szc. 18. [Arranges for the annual meeting of the stockholders. Repealed by 
law of 1868, chap. 820, q. v.| (Passed March 6, 1856.) 

Laws, 1858, chapter 265 [amended by laws of 1886, chapter 53]: Whereas it is 
represented to the legislature that the interests of the Maryland Agricultural 
College will be greatly advanced by the probable increase in the number of sub- 
scribers to the stock tnereot by reducing the amount of subscription tothe shares 
or stock in the same, thereby diffusing more wide and genera! interest aniong the 
agriculturists of the State; and also by granting to the District of Columbia a 
trustee for the management of said institution in view of the proximity of its 
location and site to said District, and the great interest already manifested by 
large subscriptions to its stock by the inhabitants of that district; and whereas 
it is also represented that the.original act incorporating said institution contains 
no provisions for filling vacancies occurring in the board of trustees recently 
elected, without a general call or meeting of stockholders; therefore, etc. 

Sac. 2. [Relates that there shail be three trustees at large, one from the eastern 
shore and one from the western shore and aiso a trustee from the District of 
Columbia. | 

uc. 4. [Relates that honorary members may be chosen by the board from 
among the citizens of other States.| (Passed March 10, 1858.) 

Laws, 1834, chapter 90: Ssorion 1. That the following sections ralating to col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts be added to the article 
‘*Schools,’’ of the Code of Public General Laws entitled ‘* An act assenting to the 
provisions of the act of Congress donating lands to the several States and Terri- 
tories for the benefit of education.”’ 

smc. 17. The State of Maryland hereby declares its acceptance of the provisions 
of an act passed by the Congrers of the United States, entitled ‘‘ An act donating 
public lands to the several States and Territories which ray provide colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts.’’ approved July 2. 1862; and the 
governor is hereby authorized to give such notice of the said acceptance as may 
be proper. 
® Seo. 18. The comptreller of the treasury is hereby euthorized to receive from 
the proper authorities of the United Siates the land scrip to be issued for the 
lands granted to this State by the said act of Congress, and to give ail necessary 
receipts and acknowledgments for the scrip which may be received by him. 

sxc. 18. The said comptroller is hereby authorized, by and with the approval 
and concurrence of the governor and treasurer of the State, from time to time as 
he may deem prorer, to seil such land scrip, or any pari thereof, for cash, or for 
stocks of the United States, or of the States, or some other safe stocks. vielding 
not less than 5 per cent upon the par value of said stocks. and to execute all 
necessary and proper transfers thereof; but no scrip shail be transferred and 
delivered to any purchaser thereof until the same shall have been fuily paid for, 
or until payment snall have been fully secured by collaterals of such stocks as 
above specified. 

sac. 20. The comptroller shail make all such arrangements. employ such agents 
and adopt such measures in all respects as he may deem most expedient for 
effecting a judicious sale of the said land scrip; and the treasurer, on the warraut 
of the Comptroller, shall from time to time pay out of any moneys in the treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, all the expenses of management and superintendence, 
and taxes, if any, for the selection of said lands previous to their sale, and all 
expenses incurred in the management and disbursement of the moneys which may 
be received therefrom, and of all incidental matters connected with or arising out 
of the management and sale of said lands, so that the entire proceeds of the sale of 
said lands shall be applied without any diminuticn whatever to the purposes 
mentioned in said act of Congress. , 
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Sec. 21. The moneys which may be received in the sale of said land or scrip 
shall from time to time, and as often as there shall be a sufficient accumulation 
for that purpose, be invested by the comptroiler in stocks of the United States, 
or of this State or some other safe stocks yielding not less than 5 per cent per 
annuim on the par value of said stocks, and the money so invested shall constitute 
a perpetual fund, the capital of which shall remain forever undiminished, except 
as provided for in and by said act of Congress. 

Src. 22. The comptroller shall keep separate books of accounts in his office of 
all matters relating to the said land scrip and lands, and the care, management, 
sale, and disposition thereof, and of the investment of the moneys derived from 
the sale of the said lands and land scrip, and of the manner in which the income 
of the said fund may be disposed of, pursuant to an act of the legislature here- 
after to be passed authorizing the application thereof in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress aforesaid. 

Src. 23. The comptroller, in his annual report to the legislature, shall state the 
condition and amount of said fund, the expenditures on account thereof, and all 
his proceedings and acts in regard thereto. 

Sec. 24. All moneys received by the comptroller under the provisions of this 
act shall be forthwith deposited by hiin in the treasury of the State as a trust 
fund, with which a special office and bank account shall be kept by the treasurer 
so that the said moneys shall not be intermingled with the ordinary funds of the 
State; and the said moneys shall be paid out by the treasurer from time to time, 
on the warrant of the comptroller, when required by him for the purpose of being 
invested as hereinbefore mentioned. (Passed February 17, 1864.) 

Laws, 1865, chapter 178: SmcTion 1. After the comptroller shall have sold the 
said scrip and invested the proceeds thereof as provided by the act of the gen- 
eral assembly, passed in 1864, the annual interest or income of said investment 
shall be regularly paid by him without diminution to the Maryland Agricultural 
College, and the leading object of said college shall be, without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the sev- 
eral pursuits and professions of life, and the money so to be received by the said 
college shall be applied to the objects enumerated in the said act of Congress and 
to noe other purposes whatever, and the said college shall in all respects comply 
with the several requirements of the said act as to making and recording experi- 
ments and reporting the same as therein prescribed: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shell be construed to prcehibit or preclude the general assembly, at any 
time hereafter, from making any other disposition of said funds, not inconsistent 
with the act of Congress making said donation. 

Sec. 2. From and after the passage of this act the State board of education shall 
be ex-officio members of the board of trustees of the said college. (Passed March 
22, 1885.) 

Laws, 1866, chapter 53 [amended in Sec. 4, see laws of 1880, chapter 231; also 
laws of 1888, chapter 53]: SEcTION 1. The treasurer, upon the warrant of the comp- 
troller, be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the board of trus- 
tees of the Maryland Agricultural College the sum of $45,900, the said sum to be 
payable in three annual installnents of $15,000 each, the first of said installments 
to be paid on the ist day of April, 1866, and the balance in two equal installments 
on the ist day of April, 1867, and the 1st day of April, 1868, respectively, the said 
amount of $45,090 to be appropriated by the trustees to the liquidation of the pres- 
ent indebtedness of the said college and the purchase of furniture and apparatus 
for the said college: Provided, The trustees of the said Maryland Agricultural 
College shall, on or before the 1st day of April, 1866, make, by a good and valid 
title, the State of Maryland equal joint owner of the property of every kind and 
description, real, personal, and mixed, now owned by the said college. 

SEc. 2. Upon the acceptance of this act by the majority of the stockholders, at 
a meeting to be called and held in pursuance of the act of incorporation, the trus- 
tees of said college are hereby authorized and fully empowered to make, by a good 
and valid title, the State of Maryland equal joint owner in all the property of every 
kind and description, both real, personal, and mixed, now owned by the said 
Maryland Agricultural College. 

Sec. 3. So much of the third section of the act of 1856 and the second section of 
of the act of 1858, which requires the board of trustees to consist of 22 trustees, 
1 from each county, and 1 from the city of Baltimore, and authorizes the appoint- 
incnt of a trustee from the District of Coiumbia and 1 from the eastern shore and 
1 from the western shore, for the State at large, is repealed. 
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Src. 4. The board of trustees of the Maryland Agricultural College shail, on 
and after the 1st day of March, 1866, be composed of 11 trustees, 4 of whom shall 
be members of the State board of education, to represent the State’s interest as 
joint owner, and the other 7 shall be elected by a majority of the private stock- 
holders in the manner now provided by law, 6 of whom shall be residents of the 
State of NUS at and 1 of the District of Columbia. 

Sra. 5. The said board of trustees hereinbefore provided for shall possess the 
saine and like powers and authority with the trustees authorized to be appointed 
by the original acts to which this is amendatory. 

xc. 6. The said board of trustees shall have power and authority to appoint and 
select visitors for said institution, 1 from each county and 2 from the city of Balti- 
more, with authority to attend the meetings of said trustees, but without the right 
of mene in the management of the said Maryland Agricul tural College. 

SEC. 7, A. ee of money not exceeding 10 per cent upon the amount received by 
this Stat te, under the provisions of the act of Congress of 1862, which is authorized 
to be expended for the purchase of lands for sites or experimental farms, is hereby 
expressly reserved and set apart, to be paid into the treasury of the State to reim- 
burse the said State in part for the amount appropriated to the said Maryland 
Agricultural College by this act; and that so much of the ect of 1865 as is incon- 
sistent with this section of this act is repealed. (Passed February 7, 1866, ) 

Laws, 1868, chapter 320: Section 1. Sections 4 and 13 of the act of assembly, 
passed 1856, chapter 97, are hereby repealed and the following sections enacted in 
lieu thereof: ‘‘ Secrton 4. The president cf the Senate shall be,. ex-officio. a member 
of the board of trustees of the Maryland Agricultural College, in the place which 
the lieutenant-governor formerly held in the said board. 

Posec. 15. A. ‘general meeting of the stockholders of the Maryland | Agricultural 
College shall be held annually, on the second Wednesday of April, in the city of 
Baltimore, at such special hour and place asthe president of the existing board of 
trustees 1. ay appoint, and one week's notice of such meeting shall be published in 
two of the daily newspapers of Baltimore, and that a meeting may ih called at 
epy time and at any convenient place during the interval between the said annual 

ectings by the president and trustees, or a majority of them, or by the stock- 
hold ders owning at least one-fourth of the whole amount of stock subscribed, upon 
giving thirty days public notice of the time and place of holding the same, by 
advertisement p avnalneels in one or more newspapers of general circulation in the 
State; and at all meetings of said stockholders one-fourth in value of said stcck- 
holders being present in personor by written proxy shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of all business; and that if less than such quorum shall be present 
at any such meeting said meeting may adjourn from time to time until a quorum 
is obtained, and thas all general meetings of the stockholders where such a quo- 
rum is present a majority In value of the stockholders present in person or by 
written proxy may fillany vacancy that may occur in the board of trustees which 
can be lawfuliy filled by the stockholders s, and may remove from office any presi- 
dent or any of the trustees elected by the stockholders, and may appoint othersin 
their stead.’’ (Approved March 80, 1868.) 

Laws, 1870, phan 183: Section 1. The adjutant-general is EA to fur- 
nish for the use of the M Aaryland Agricultural College 160 Austrian muskets, in 
the armory at Annapolis, or such other suitable arms as may now be in the 
armory, a accoutrements complete, and the necessary number of officers’ 
swords and belts. 

Sec. 2. The trustees of the Maryland Agricultural College shall, upon the 
receipt of said arms and accoutrements, execute to the State of Maryland a good 
and sufficient bond for the amount of the value of said arms and accoutrements 
for their safe keeping and return to the adjutant-general whenever required by 
the legislature so to do. (Approved March 31, 1870.) 

Laws, 1872, chapter 415: Whereas the legislature of Maryland by act of assem- 
bly, 1864, formally accepted the provisions “of the act of Congress Hearst public 
lands to the several States and Territories which m 1ay provide colleges f for the bene- 
fis of agriculture and the mechanic arts; and whereas section 20 of said act of 
assembly, 3 in accordance with the requirements and almost in the words of said 
Aen On Congress, directs the treasurer, on the warrant of the comptroller. to pay 
all expenses of the management Pst sperintendence, and taxes for, and all the inci- 
dentals connected with ov arising gus or the management of said la ee so that the 
entire proceeds of sale shall bes »appiied withouyany diminution wh ratever to the 
purposes mentioned in tne act of Congress, ahc’as expressly required by that act; 
and whereas oe Bee of meas 1885, the whole anneal income from the fund 
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arising from the sale of agricultural land scrip appropriated as aforesaid by act of 
Congress, was directed to be paid regularly by the comptroller ** without diminu- 
tion’ to the Maryland Agriculturai College; and whereas by act of assembly of 
1866 the legislature did diminish the said land fund so provided by act of Congress 
and so accepted by act of assembly, and so appropriated to the said Maryland 
Agricultur al College, by directing 10 per centum of the whole amount to be paid 
into the treasury of the State, so diminishing the said fund by the sum of $11,250; 
and whereas the comptroller of the treasury in the several years past has further 
diminished the annual interest arising from the said fund by withholdin ng from 
the yearly payments the sum of $90 as a State tax; and whereas section 5 of the 
said act of Congress, the terms of which were formally accepted by the State, 
expressly requires ‘* that if any portion of the funds, or any portion of the interest 
thereof shail, oe any act or contingency be lost or diminished, it shall be replaced 
by the State;’’ therefore 

SECTION 1. The comptroller of the treasury is required to invest in 6 per cent 
aa b ons ds for the use and benefit of the Maryland Agricultural College the suin 

$11,250, and to pay over to the order of said trustees, sem jannually, on the ist 
ee of April and October in each and every year, the interest upon said sum so 
invested, and to account to and pay over to said trustees the interest wpon said 
principal so withheld from said trust fund and diverted to the use of the State 
from the time such diversion was made. 

Sec. 2. The comptroller i3 required to account to and refund to the said trustees 
the tax erroneously withheld from the semiannual interest derived from the sum 
invested in the Southern relief fund set apart and invested for the use of the 
Maryland Agricultai ‘al College. endo! April 1, 1872.) 

Laws, 1874. [Appr opriation bill carries $5,090 ‘ ‘For the Maryland Agricultural 
College.” The seme sum is appr peat de in 1875]. 

Laws, 1830. chapter £31 (see laws 1888, chapter B28): SECTION 1. Section 4 of an 
act passed at the January session, 1866, entitled ‘An act see Ce Oty of an act 
to establish and endow a1 agricultural college in Maryland, passed at January ses- 
sion, 1858.”’ etc., is repealed | and reenacted so as to read as follows 

Sze. 4. The board of trustees of the Maryland Agricultural College shall be 
constituted and composed as follows: There shall be 12 trustees, 5 of whom shall 
be elected ie a majority of the private stockholders cf said college in the manner 
now provided by law: Pr ovided, That 4 of the 5 shail be residents of the State of 
Maryland and 1 of the District of Columbia, and the following 6 named persons 
shall represent the State's interest in said board, namely, the governor, comptroller, 
treasurer, president of the senate, speaker of the house of de legates, and attorney- 
general; and the United States Commissioner of Agriculture shall be ex officio 
one of said board. (Approved April 10, 1880.) 

Laws, 1886, chapter 307: Szcrion 1. A commission of 6 persons is appointed as~ 
follows: Two persons engaged in agriculture, 1 from the weste ‘rn shore and 1 
from the eastern shore, to. be named “by the governor; 1 person by the faculty of 
the Johns Hopkins University, 1 by the Mar yland § State Farmers’ Association ,and 
1 person _by the Maryland State Agricultural and Mechanical Association, whose 
duty it shall be to inguire into the ‘propriety of establishing an agricultural experi- 
ment station, and to report to the next general assembly the r esult of their inquiry, 
and to submit such recommendations as to lecation, management, and other mat- 
ters pertaining to the same as they may deem proper 

SEC. 2. The sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 18 appro- 
pri ted” from any funds in the treasury not otherwise appropriated to pay the 
expenses of said commission incurred in per forming the duties herein prescribed, 
to be paid by the treasurer on the war vant of the _comptrol ler upon the order of 
a majority of said commission. (Approved April]. 188.) 

_Appr opriation law for 1888: * * * ‘‘Tothe Maryland Agricultural College, 
$3.00) and no more.”’ 

Laws, 1858, chapter 55: Whereas by an act of Congress passed at the second 
session of the Forty-ninth Congress of the United States, oniined ‘An act to estab- 
lish agricultural experiment stations to connect with the c olleges established in the 
several States, under the provisions of an act approy| July 2, 1852, and of the acts 
supplementary thereto.”’ the suin of $15.000 per annum fcr each State having col- 
leges established under the provisions ot said: act of July 2, 1862, was appr opriated 
for the es stablishing of agricultursst experimen gtations: and w whereas the said act 
of the second session of the Foriv-ninth Congress pror ides that before the said 
fund shall be paid to any State such State shall give its locislative assent to the 
purposes of said grants: and‘ whereas the Ma Load Agrit valine al College is the 
ay college established in Whe State of Mary, vland under the pro svisions of. said act 
of 1882, ; 
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SzoTion 1. The assent of the State of Maryland is given to the purposes of the 
grant made by said act and the said Maryland Agricultural College is desig- 
nated as the college entitled to receive the sum appropriated for Maryland, and 
the treasurer of said college is designated as the proper person to receive the same. 

Src. 2. The assent of the State of Maryland to the grants of moneys for the pur- 
poses, upon the terms and in accordance with the several conditions and provi- 
sions in said act contained, is signified and expressed, and the secretary of state is 
hereby directed to transmit a certified copy cf this act to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. (Approved March 6, 1888.) 

Laws, 1888, chapter 326: SecTion 1. Section 4 of the act of 1866, chapter 53 
* * * is hereby repealed and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

Szo. 4. The board of trustees of the Maryland Agricultural College shall be con- 
stituted as follows: There shall be 18 trustees, 5 of whom shall be elected by a 
majority of the private stockholders of said college in the manner now provided 
by law: Provided, That 4 of the 5 shall be residents of the State of Maryland and 
1 of the District of Columbia, and the following 6 named persons shall represent 
the State’s interest in said board, namely, the governor, comptroller, treasurer, 
president of the senate, speaker of the house of delegates, and attorney-general, 
and the United States Commissioner of Agriculture shali be ex officio one of said 
board. and 1 person from each of the Congressional districts of this State, who 
shall be a practical farmer or immediately interested in agricultural pursuits, who 
shall be appointed by the governor by and with the consent of the senate, to be 
classified as follows: Two for the term of 2 years, 2 forthe term of 4 years, and the 
remainder for the term of 6 years, all to date from the Ist day of February, 1388, 
and thereafter the term of all such appointments shall be for the term of 6 years, 
except that appointmenis to fill vacancies occurring otherwise than by expiration 
of term shall be only for the unexpired portion of the term sovacated. (Approved 
April 4, 1888.) 

Laws, 1890, appropriation law: ‘‘'Te the Maryland Agricultural College the sum 
of $6,060 for the fiscal year 1891, and the like sum for the fiscal year 1892.”’ 

Laws, 1892, chapter 125: Szcrion 1. The act of Congress approved August 30, 
1890, is assented to and accepted on behalf cf the State of Maryland, subject to all 
the purposes and conditions of the said grant. 

Sze. 2. The Maryland Agricultural College, to which the benefits of said act of 
Congress apply in this State, is hereby authorized and directed to make suitable 
provisions for complying with all the requirements of the said act. (Approved 
MWareh 15, 1892.) | 

Ibid., appropriation law: ‘‘To the Maryland Agricultural College the sum of 
86,000 for the fiscal year 1893, and the like sum for the fiscal year 1894.”’ 

Tbid., 1894, appropriation law: *‘ To the Maryland Agricultural College the sum 
of $9,000 for the fiscal year 1895, and a like sam for the fiscal year 1896.”’ 

Ibid., 1898, appropriation law: ‘* To the Maryland Agricultural College the sum 
of $9,000 for the fiscal year 1897, and a like sum for 1898,” 

Laws, 1898, chapter 291: Szction 1. The sum of $14,000 is hereby appropriated 
out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated to the Maryland 
Agricultural College, $10,000 of which shall be used for the erection of a suitable 

uilding for recitation rooms and laboratories for the department of agriculture 
and its allied branches, the remainder of $4,000 for the proper sanitary plumbing 
in the present dormitories. 

Src. 2. The comptroller of Maryland is directed to isstie his warrant on the 
treasurer cf Maryland, payable to the order ofthe Maryland Agricultural College, 
cr to its accredited agent, for the sum of $14,000, said sum to be used soleiy for 
the purpose hereinbefore set forth. (Approved April 7, 1898.) 

Laws, 1900, chapter 620: Szcrion 1. [Appropriates to the Maryland Agricultural 
College the sum of $9,000 for the year 1901, and a lke sum for 1902.] 

Laws, 1902, chapter 512: Szxction 1. [Appropriates] To the Maryiand Agricul- 
tural College, the sum of $9,060 for the fiscal year 1908, and the like sum of $9,000 
for the fiscal year 1904, together with the further sum of $3.996 for the fiscal year 
1903, and the sum of $1,775 for the fiscal: year 1904, the said latter amounts, viz, 
$3.996 and $1,776 being 2 per centum ou the endowment of $88,800 for three years 
and three morths, or the difference between 2 [8] per centum and 5 per centum, at 
which latter rate the endowment is required to be invested by acts of Congress; 
said appropriations being made upon the recommendation that the said college 
become the property of the State cf Maryland and be made exclusively a tech- 
nical school. 

Ibid., 1902, chapter 625: SecTIon 1. Appropriations are hereby made to the 
Maryland Agricultural College, for its use and for the experiment station, for the 
furtherance of the work cf those institutions in their several departments, and 
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also in order to make provisions whereby more of the people of Maryland may 
avail of the advantages of an agricultural and industrial education, and at the 
same time provide for the proper fulfillment of the compacts made by this State 
in accepting certain grants from the United States Congress to this State. The 
amounts which are hereby provided for shall be expended, respectively, according 
to the provisions of sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of this act. 

Src. 2. In order to provide dormitory accommodations for at least double the 
number of students as present facilities will accommodate, and to provide modern 
and sanitary kitchen and dining room accommodations for students, and also to 
provide for a general assembly hall for chapel and other public functions, the sum 
of $25,000 is hereby appropriated. 

Sec. 38. To provide for the proper heating, ventilation, and general renovation 
of the present dormitory building, the sum of $3,060 is hereby appropriated. 

Sec. 4. To provide for the enlargement of the mechanicai building, so as to 
release its overcrowded condition and also to make possible the installment of new 
appliances, the sum of $5,000 is hereby appropriated. 

Src. 5. In order to provide for the maintenance, repairs, and insurance of the 
building of the experimeut station. to previde for the printing of bulletins and 
inaking exhibits, showing the results of the work, and also to provide for the 
investigations on the tobacco crop, in meat production, and in irrigation. an 
annual appropriation of $5,000 is hereby provided for and made. 

Sec. 6. The comptroller be and he is hereby authorized to issue his warrant 
upon the treasurer of the State for the several sums hereby appropriated, the 
same to be paid out of any funds not otherwise appropriated; that the said sum 
of moneys shail be payable to the Maryland Agricultural College and shall be 
expended under the direction of the board of trustees of said institution. And 
the first payment shall be made during the fiscal year ending September 1, 1902. 

Sec. 7. One-half of the amounts hereby appropriated for buildings shall consti- 
tute a first lien to the State of Maryland on the property of the Maryland Agri- 
cuitural College, and this lien shail be secured by the mortgage, to be given by 
the said college in its corporate capacity, to this State; the said mortgage to run 
for the period of ten years, with interest at 3 per cent, payable annually, if 
demanded; said mortgage to be ratified by the trustees and stockholders of said 
college: And itis further provided, That before any of said sums shall become pay- 
able by the said State to the said college, said trustees shall at their own expense 
cause an examination of the title to be made by the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company, or some competent attorney to be designated by the attorney-general, 
and upon the report of the persons or corporation so examining to the attorney- 
general and his approval thereof that the title is good, that the said property is 
vested in said college in its corporate capacity in fee simple and free from incum- 
brances, the money shall be paid by the fiscal officers of thé State at the time 
provided for in the act and not before. 

Sec. 8. And be tt enacted, That this act shall take effect from the date of its 
passage, and the moneys appropriated for educational and experimental purposes 
and purposes of repair, shall be paid as hereinbefore provided, and the moneys 
appropriated for building purposes shall be paid as soon as the mortgage herein- 
before provided for has been drawn, executed, and tendered to and approved by 
the attorney-general; and in addition the private stockholders shall, at a calied 
meeting, assent to the lien created by section 7 of this act, by resolution to be 
filed by them with the secretary of state, which said resolution or a copy thereof, 
certified to by the register of the college, shall be evidence of said acceptance. 


[The following matter is taken from the “ Supplement to the Code of Public General Laws of 
Maryland containing the Public General Laws,” passed at the sessions of 1890-1598, by John 
Prestiss Poe, Baltimore, 1898. ] 


Article LXI: Stotrion 1. The term “‘ fertilizer,’’ as used in this article, shall be 
held to mean any commercial fertilizer, or any article, substance, or mixture sold, 
offered, or exposed for sale for manurial purposes within this State, of which the 
selling price shall be more than $10 per ton of 2,000 pounds. The term ‘‘ brand’’ 
shall be held to mean the name under which the commercial fertilizer is sold, 
together with the statement of the percentage of valuable ingredients contained 
therein. Theterm ‘‘State chemist’’ shall mean the professor in charge of the 
chemical department of the Maryland Agricultural College, who shall be exofficio 
State chemist. 5 

SEC. 2. Before any fertilizer is sold, offered, or exposed for sale within the State 
the following conditions must be complied with: (1) The importer, manufac- 
turer, manipulator, dealer, or agent shall take outa license for the sale of fertilizers, 
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which license shall be rated upon the number of brands contemplated to be sold at the 
rate of $15 for each brand, said license to be prepared and furnished by the comp- 
troller of the treasury and to be issued at any time, to be good until the ist day 
of February following; (2) every bag, barrel, or package of fertilizer, and every 
parcel or lot, if sold in bulk, must bear in legible print, or be accompanied by a 
clear and true statement showing the net pounds of fertilizer in the package or lot, 
the name, brand, or trade-mark under which the fertilizer is sold, the name and 
address of the importer, manufacturer, or manipulator, the place of manufac- 
ture or manipulation, and a chemical analysis stating the per centum of the mini- 
mum, and only the minimum, contained therein, of nitrogen or its equivalent in 
available ammonia, cf potash soluble in distilled water, and of available phosphoric 
acid. ° 

Sec, 5. It shall be the duty of the Maryland Agricultural College to analyze, 
without cost or charge, all samples of fertilizers sent to it for the purpose of being 
analyzed by any person or persons purchasing or procuring the same in this State 
for his or their use or uses; provided such persons are not interested in the analysis 
desired other than as consumers, of which affidavit shall be made and shall accom- 
pany each sample or brand; and further, such samples are taken and sent as 
described by this article, and free of cost of transportation to said coliege; and it shall 
be the duty of the Maryland Agricultural College to procure samples, as far as prac- 
ticable in every year, of all the fertilizers sold and used in this State, for the pur- 
pose of analyzing the same; and any duly authorized agent or representative of 
the said college shall have the right to take samples, as provided by this article, 
from any lot cr parcel of fertilizer in transit or In possession or keeping of any 
manufacturer, manipulator, dealer, cr agent, and sold or offered for sale in this 
State; and it shall be the duty of the Maryland Agricultural College to send in 
the result of the analysis of every sample of fertilizer to the person from whom 
such sample was taken or received, and also to publish from time to time the 
results of the analysis made by the said college of the sampies sent to or procured 
by it for such purpose; and it shall be the duty of the Maryland Agricultural 
College, when reporting or publishing the result of any analysis made, to state 
the commercial velue in dollars and cents of the fertilizer so analyzed, per ton of 
2,000 pounds, such value to be based upon the analysis made by the college, and 
upon a standard of valuation to be ascertained, fixed, and published by said college 
annually, after conference with the proper officials of adjacent States. 

Suc. 6 fas amended by laws of 1902, chap. 382]. All samples of fertilizers for 
analysis at the Maryland Agricultural College shall be taken from unbroken pack- 
ages or bags that have not been damaged or injured in transit or by exposure, and 
when in the possession of the purchaser or purchasers within thirty days after 
coming into their possession it shall be lawful for any such purchaser or purchasers 
of any such manures or fertilizers, provided that he be nota manufacturer, manip- 
ulator, or agent of either, to take from any such unbroken packages or bags a 
sample, not exceeding 2 pounds, placing the same in bottle or bottles, jar or jars, 
which shall then be corked tightly and forwarded to the Maryland Agricultural 
College for analysis; that 1t shall not be lawful for the said agricultural college 
or its chemists to previously demand of any such purchaser or purchasers so send- 
ing said sample or samples for analysis, to give any advices, information or state- 
ment to the said college or its chemists as to any analysis found on the original 
unbroken packages or bags from which said sample or samples were taken, or the 
name or names of any individual, representative, agent, or corporation or firm 
from which said manures or fertilizers were purchased; and it shall be the duty 
of the agricultural! college to have its proper and authorized chemist to at once 
make a fulland complete analysis of the manures or fertilizers contained in such 
bottles, jar or jars, and within thirty days thereafter return to such person or per- 
sons from whom the sample or samples were received a full and complete analysis 
of the said manures or fertilizers sent for analysis; and it shall be unlawful for 
any individual or any representative or agent of any corporation or firm, or 
any corporation or firm itself, to have, either directly or indirectly, communica- 
tion with the agricultural college or its chemist, agent, or representative, or the 
sender of any sample with regard to the analysis of any manures or fertilizers sent 
to the agricultural college by the purchaser or purchasers thereof for analysis 
under the provisions of this section, nor shall the agricultural college nor its 
chemists nor its agent or agents or the sender of any sample furnish any informa- 
tion or communicate with any manufacturer of fertilizers about any such samples 
submitted for analysis until after a report of said analysis shall have been duly 
farnished to the applicant for such analysis under this section: Provided, That all 
samples sent tothe Maryland Agricultural College by any purchaser or purchasers 
shall be drawn from at least 5 per cent of the total number of bags purchased, 
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these samples to be thoroughly mixed in a clean, dry place, and a suitable sample 
shall be taken from said mixture and placed in a suitable vessel or vessels care- 
fully closed, with an identifying label, and the same then taken or sent by safe 
carriage to the said college for analysis. Every sample for analysis by the State 
chemist as provided for by this section shall be fully described in forms to be 
furnished by said chemist free of charge, said description giving a full and com- 
plete statement of the time and place of sampling, of all marks on the bags or 
packages thereof. and all of the facts relating to the same; said description and 
statements shall be made under affidavit before a justice of the peace or notary 
public, and the same shall be retained as confidential by said justice or notary 
until required by this act to be sent to the State chemist: Provided further, That 
the purchaser or purchasers sending such sample or samples of fertilizer shall 
withhold said description or descriptions of said sample or samples until he has 
received the report of the said State chemist of the analysis of the same. Any 
person or persons receiving an analysis from the State chemist under this act 
shall immediately thereafter forward to him the statement required by this act 
to be made at the time of taking the sample or samples; and any person or per- 
sons violating the provisions of this section shall be punished by a fine of $100; 
and any manufacturer. agent, or representative who shall be convicted of mak- 
ing falseand fraudulent representations as to the quality and constituent elements 
of any fertilizers by the printed analysis upon any such bag or package shail be 
fined $100 for the first offense and 8200 for every subsequent offense thereafter; 
and the report of the analysis of ary such sample of fertilizer sent to the agricul- 
tural college for examination under this ect shall be prima facie evidence as to 
the quality of the lot of fertilizer from which said sample was taken. 

Sec. 7. The funds received by the comptroller from the licenses issued under this 
article shall be paid into the treasury and be set apart as a specific fund to pay 
the cost and expenses of conducting the analysis provided for in section 5, and 
the treasurer shail semiannually pay over to the Maryland Agricultural College 
the money received from said licenses; provided that the amount paid in any one 
year shall not be more than at the rate cf section 15 for each sample of fertilizer 
anaiyzed by said college. 

Sec. 11. ft shall be the duty of all State’s attorneys to prosecute all persons 
accused of violating any of the provisions of this article. 

Article XLVI. Src. 51. A State horticultural department is established for 
the State of Maryland; its purpose is to suppress and eradicate the San Jose scale, 
peach yellow, pear-blight, and other injurious dangerous insect pests and plant 
diseases throughout the State of Maryland. 

suc. 52. The professor of entomology, the professor of vegetable pathology, and 
the professor of horticulture of the Maryland Agricultural College and Exveri- 
ment Station shall be the State entomologist, State pathologist, and State horti- 
culturist, respectively. 

src. 53. The said horticuliural department shall be under the control of the 
board of trustees of the Maryland Agricultural College and Exveriment Station, 
to whom the officers created under this subtitle shall be responsible. Thesalary of 
the State entomologist and State pathclogist shall be fixed by the said board of 
trustees, and the said board shal! likewise fix the compensation of any assistant or 
assistants, employee or employees,and control all expenses thereof. The expenses 
of said department shall be paid outof an appropriation hereinafter provided for, 
and said board of trustees are invested with all powers necessary to carry into 
effect the provisionsof this subtitle; but no expenses shail be incurred beyond the 
amount appropriated. : 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Constitution (1780), chapter 5: Suc. 2. Wisdom and knowledge, as well as vir- 
tue, diffused generally among the body of the people, being necessary for the 
preservation of their rights and liberties; and as these depend on spreading the 
opportunities and advantages of education in the various parts of the country, 
and among the different orders of the people, it shall be the duty of legislatures 
and magistrates, in all future periods of this Commonwealth, to cherish the inter- 
ests of literature and the sciences, and ali seminaries of them. especially the uni- 
versity at Cambridge, public schools, and grammay schools in the towns; to 
encourage private societies and public institutions, rewards and immunities, for 
the promotion of agriculture. arts, sciences. commerce, trades, manufactures, and 
a natural history of the country; to countenance and inculcate the principles of 
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humanity and general benevolence, public and private charity, industry and fru- 
gality, honesty and punctuality in their dealings; sincerity, good humor, and all 
social affections and generous sentiments among the people. 

Actsand Resolves, 1863,chapter 166: Srcrron 1. The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts hereby accepts the grant offered to it by the United States, as set forth and 
defined in the act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, said act being chapter 130 of the 
statutes of the United States, passed at the second session of the Thirty-seventh 
Congress, upon the terms and conditions contained and set forth in said act of 
Congress: and the governor of the Commonwealth is hereby authorized and 
instructed to give due notice thereof to the Government of the United States. 

pEzC. 2. The governor is hereby authorized and instructed to receive, by himself 
or his order, from the Secretary of the Interior or any other person authorized to 
issue the same, ail the land scrip to which this Commonwealth may be entitled by 
the provisions of the before-mentioned act of Congress. 

SHO. 3. The governor, with the advice and consent of the council, is hereby 
authorized and instructed to appomt a commissioner, whose duty it shall be to 
locate, without unnecessary Celay, all the land scrip which may come into the 
possession of the Commonwealth by virtue of this act, and to sell the same from 
time to time on such terms as the governor and council shall determine. Said 
commissioner shall give a bond, with sufficient sureties, in the penal sum of 
$50,000, to be approved by the governor and council, that he will faithfully per- 
form the duties of his office, and shall render full and accurate returns to them, 
at the end of every six months, or oftener if required to Goso by them, of his pro- 
ceedings under this act. The compensation of said commissioner shall be fixed 
by the governor and council, and shail be paid ont of the treasury of the Com- 
monwealth; and the governor is hereby authorized to draw his warrants therefor. 

szo. 4, All moneys received by virtue of this act, for the sale of land scrip, shail 
be immediately deposited with the treasurer of the Comimonweaith, who shall 
invest and hold the same in accordance with the fourth section of the aforemen- 
tioned act of Congress. The moneysso invested shall constitute a perpetual fund, 
to be entitled the Fund for the Promotion cf Education in Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts, which shall be appropriated and used in such manner as the leg- 
islature shall prescribe, and in accordance with the said act of Congress. 
(Approved April 18, 1863.) 

Acts and Resolves, 1868, chapter 220: Marshall P. Wilder [and thirteen other 
persons mentioned by name], their associates and successors, are hereby consti- 
tuted a body corporate by the name of the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, the leading object of which shall be, without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life, to be located as hereinafter provided, and 
they and their successors, and such as shall be duly elected menibers of said cor- 
poration, shall be and remain a body corperate by that name forever. And for 
the crderly conducting of the businecs of said corporaticn the said trustees shall 
have power and authority, from time to time, as cccasion may require, to elect a 
president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, and such other officers of said 
corporation as may be found necessary, and to declare the duties and tenures of 
their respective offices; and also to remove any trustee from the same corporation, 
when, in their judgment, he shall be rendered incapable, by age or otherwise, of 
discharging the duties of his office, or shall neglect or refuse to perform the same; 
and, whenever vacancies shali occur in the board cf trustees, the legislature shall 
fill the same; provided nevertheiess, that the number of members shall never be 
greater than fourteen, exclusive of the governor of the Commonwealth, the secre- 
tary of the board of education, the secretary of the board of agriculture, and the 
president of the faculty, each of whom shall be ex officio a member of said 
corporation. 

Sec. 2. The said corporation shall have full power and authority to determine 
at what times and places their meetings shall be holden. and the manner of noti- 
fying the trustees to convene at such meetings; and also. from time to time, to 
elect a president of said college, and such professors. tutors, instructors. and other 
officers of said college, as they shail judge most for the interest thereof, and to 
determine the duties, salaries, emolumenis, responsibilities, and tenures of their 
several offices. And the said corporation are further empowered to purchase or 
erect, and keep in repair: such hevses or other buildings as they shall judge 
necessary for the said college; and also to make and ordain, as occasion may 
require, reasonable rules, orders, and by-laws. not repugnant to the constitution 
and laws of this Commonwealth, with reasonable penalties, for the good govern- 
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ment of the said college, and for the regulation of their own body, and also to 
determine and regulate the course of instruction in said college, and to confer 
such appropriate ‘degrees as they may determine and prescribe; provided never- 
theless. that no corporate business shall be transacted at any meeting unless one- 
half, at least, of the trustees are present. 

Src. 3. The said corporation may have a common seal, which they may alter or 
renew at their pleasure, and all deeds sealed with the seal of said corporation and 
signed by their order, shall, when made in their corporate name. be considered in 
law as the deeds of said corporation; and said corporation may sue and be sued 
in all actions, real, personal, or mixed, and may prosecute the same to final judg- 
ment and execution, by the name of the Trustees of the Massachusetts A or ene 
tural College; and said cor poration shall be capable of taking and holding in fee 
simple, or any less estate, by gift, grant, bequest, devise or otherwise, any lands, 
tenements or other estate, real or personal, provided that the clear annual income 
of the same shall not exceed $30,000. 

Src. 4. The clear rents and profits of all the estate, real and personal, of which 
the said corporation shall be seized and possessed. shall be appropriated to the 
uses of said college, in such manner as shall most effectually promote the objects 
declared in the first section of this act, and as may be recommended from time to 
tine by the said corporation, they conforming to the will of any donor or donors, 
in the application of any estate which may be given, devised, or bequeathed for 
any particular object connected with the college. 

SEC. 5. The legislature of this Commonwealth may grant any further powers 
to, or alter, limit, annul, or restrain, any of the powers vested by this act in the 

said corporation, as shall be found necessary to promote the best interests of the 

said college; and more especially may appoint and establish overseers or visitors 
of the said college with all necessary powers for the better aid, preservation, and 
government thereof. The said corporation shall make an annual report of its 
condition, financial and otherwise, to the legislature at the commencement of its 
session. 

Sec. 6. The board of trustees shall determine the location of said college, in 
some suitable place within the limits of this Commonwealth, and shall purchase, 
or obtain by gift, grant, or otherwise, in connection therewith, a tract of land 
containing at least 100 acres, to be used as an experimental farin, or otherwise, so 
as best to promote the objects of the institution; and in establishing the by-laws 
and regulations of said college, they shall make such provision for the manual 
labor of the students on said farm as they may deem just and reasonable. The 
location, plan of organization, government, and course of study prescribed for 
the college shail be subject to the approval of the legislature, 

Sec. 7. One-tenth part of all the moneys which may be received by the State 
treasurer from the sale of land scrip, by virtue of the provisions of the one hundred 
and thirtieth chapter of the acts of the Thirty-seventh Congress at the second 
session thereof, approved July 2, 1862, and of the laws of this Commonwealth, 
shall be paid to said coliege and appropriated toward the purchase of said site or 
farm; provided, nevertheless, that the said college shall first secure, by valid 
subscript tion or otherwise, the further sum of S75, 000 for the purpose of er ecting 
stuutable buildings thereon, and upon satisfactory evidence that this proviso has 
been complied with, the governor is authorized, from time to time, to draw his 
warrant therefor. 

Sec. 8. When the said college shall have been duly organized. located, and estab- 
lished, as and for the purposes specified in this act, there shall be appropriated and 
paid to its treasurer each year. on the warrant of the governor, two-thirds of the 
annual interest or income which may be received from the fund created under 
and by virtue of the act of Congress named in the seventh section of this act, and 
the laws of this Commonwealth accepting the provisions thereof, and relating to 
the same. 

Sac. 9. In the event of a dissolution of said corporation, by its voluntary act at 
any time, the real and personal property belonging to the corporation shall revert 
and belong to the Commonwealth, to be held by the same, and to be disposed of 
as it may seem fit, in the advancement of education in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. The legislature shall have authority at any time to withhold the 
portion of the interest or income from said fund provided in this act, whenever 
the corporation shall cease or fail to maintain a college within the provisions and 
spirit of this act and the before-mentioned act of Congress, or for any cause which 
they may deem sufficient. (Approved April 29, 1868.) 

Tbid. , 186-4, chapter 223: Srcrron 1. The corporate name of ‘‘ The Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College,” shall hereafter be ‘*The Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. - 
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Sec. 2. The location, plan of organization, government, and course of study pre- 
scribed for said college shall be subject to the approval of the governor and council. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the commissioner authorized to be appointed by 
section 3 of chapter 166 of the acts of 1863 to sell from time to time the land 
scrip which may come into“the possession of the Commonwealth by virtue of said 
act, on such terms as the governor and.council shall determine. 

sxc. 4. The governor, with the advice and consent of the council, is hereby 
authorized and instructed to transfer to the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
one-tenth of the entire amount of land scrip received by the Commonweaith from 
the United States by virtue of an actof Congress approyed by the President July 
2, 1862, and the proceeds from the sale of said land scrip shall be expended only 
for the purchase of land for the use of said college. If any portion of such pro- 
ceeds shall remain unexpended after the purchase of a suitable site or farm for 
said college, then said college shall pay the sams ove7 to the treasurer of the Com- 
monwealth, who shail invest and hold the same as a part of the fund for the pro- 
motion of education in agriculture and the mechanic arts, established by the 
fourth section of the one hundred and sixty-sixth chapter cf the acts of the year 
1868. 

Sec. 5. To defray the necessary expenses of establishing and maintaining the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Coliege, there may be advanced from the treasury, to 
be refunded as provided in section 6 of this act, the sum of $10,000, and the gov- 
ernor is hereby authorized to draw his warrants therefor: Provided, That the 
money shall be paid to the treasurer of said college. 

Src. 7. So much of section 8, of chapter 166 of the acts of 1868, as authorizes the 
commissioner therein named to locate land scrip of the Commonwealth, and so 
much of section 6, of chapter 220 of the acts of 1863, as provides that the location, 
plan of organization, government, and course of study prescribed for said college 
shall be subject to the approval of the legislature, and all other acts and parts of 
acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. (Approved May-11, 1864.) 

Ibid., 1865, chapter 185: Secricn 1. The town of Amherst is hereby authorized 
to raise, by issuing its bonds, or by lean or tax, the sum of $50.000, to be appropriated 
and paid to the Massachusetts Agricultural College, out of the treasury of the town, 
and applied in the erection of suitable buildings upon the farm of said college in 
said town, provided that at a legal town meeting, called for that purpose, two- 
thirds of the voters present and voting thereon shall vote to raise said emount for 
said object. (Approved May 5, 1865.) 

Tbid., 1865, chapter 240: Appropriates $10,000 to aid ‘‘in establishing college.’’ 

Lbid., 1886, chapter 263: SzcoTion 1. The beard of agriculture shall constitute a 
board cf overseers of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, with powers and 
duties to be defined and fixed by the governor and council. But said board of 
overseers shali have no powers granted to control the action of the trustees of said 
college, or to negative their powers and duties, as defined by chapter 220 of the 
acts of 1863. , 

Sc. 2. The board of agriculture is hereby authorized to locate the State agri- 
cultural cabinet and library, and to hold its meetings in said college. 

SEC. 3. The president of the agricultural collegeis hereby constituted a member, 
ex Officio, of the board of agriculture. 

sec. 4. All acts and parts of acts Inconsistent with this act are hereby repzaled. 
(Approved May 26, 1866.) 

Ibid., 1867, chapter 189: Section 1, Directs the treasurer cf the Commonwealth 
to pay to coliege accumulated interest on fund ‘‘ since July 30, i864.” - 

Ibid., 1868. Resolves, chapter 8: That his excellency the governor be authorized 
to issue to the president and trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
such arms and equipments, for the use of that institution, as in his judgment may 
be so distributed without detriment to the militia service; provided, the said pres- 
ident and trustees shall be held perscnally responsible for the same. (Approved 
March 11, 1868.) 

Ibid., 1869, Resolves, chapter 34: Appropriates $50,000 from treasury of Com- 
monwealth ‘‘ for the erection of buildings and other improvements.’’ 

Tbid., 1870, Resolves, chapter 75: Appropriates $25,000 from the treasury fcr cur- 
rent expenses, and further, ‘‘ Resoived, That the secretary of the board cf educa- 
tion and the secretary of the board of agriculture be directed to devise a plan, if 
practicable, by which the college may, without expense to the Commonwealth, be 
recognized as an independent institution in analogy with other collezes in the Com- 
monwealth, and that they inquire whether the term of study in said college should 
not be reduced; and report to the next general court.’’ (Approved June 18, 1870.) 

ibid., 1871, chapter 378: SEcTION 1. Chapter 220 of the acts of 1868, entitled ‘‘An 
act to incorporate the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural College,’’ is 
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hereby amended as follows, to wit: Strike from the first section thereof the words, 
‘* whenever vacancies shall occur in the board of trustees, the legislature shall fill 
the same,’’ and substitute therefor the words, ‘‘also from time to time to elect 
new members.”’ Strike the last sentence from the fifth section and substitute 
therefor the following, ‘‘ the college shall furnish to the governor and council a 
copy of the annual report of its operations.’’ (Approved May 26, 1871.) 

Ibid., 1871, Resolves, chapter 89: Appropriates $50,000 from the treasury for 
eurrent expenses, and adds to the fund for the promotion of education in agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts @ sum sufficient to increase said fund so that it 
shall amount to $350,000, (Approved May 26, 1871.) 

Ibid. ,1874. Resolves,chapter 57: Appropriates $18,060 ‘‘ in aid of that institution.’’ 

Ibid., i876, Resolves, chapter 52: Appropriates $5,000 out of treasury for current 
expenses, ‘‘ provided, That the excess of expenditures above receipts shall not 
exceed that sum.”’ 

Ibid., 1877, Resolves, chapter 68: Appropriates $5,000 from treasury, one-half 
for current expenses and the other half ‘‘ for manual labor which students may 
perform who are residents of the Commonwealth, but no student shall be paid 
more than $109 during one year.”’ 

Ibid., 1879, chapter 258: Section 1. Appropriates $32,000 ‘‘ to pay the indebted- 
ness of the Massachusetts Agricultural College.”’ 

Suc. 2. The expenses of the institution shall be kept within the income to which 
itis legally entitled, and the board cf trustees shall be personally lable for any 
debt contracted for any purpose in excess of the essured income cf the college or 
for the payment of which money has not been previously provided. 

Sec. 8. The governor and council are hereby requested to examine the affairs cf 
said college and report to the next general court some plan for its permanent con- 
tinuance with its relations to the State definitely fixed, or some plan for its dis- 
continuance, but with the provision in any event that its finances shall from this 
time be finally separated from the treasury cf the Commonwealth. (Approved 
April 24, 1879.) 

Ibid., 1882. chapter 212: Szcrion 1. An agricultural experiment station shall be 
established and maintained at the Massachusetts Agricultural College in the town 
of Amherst. 

Sec. 2. The management of said station shall be vested in a board of control of 
seven persons, of which board the governor shali be president ex officio and of 
which two members shall be elected from the State board of agriculture, two 
from the trustees of the Messachusetts Agricultural College by said trustees. one 
from the Massachusetts society for promoting agriculture by said society, and the 
remaining member shall be president of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
The said board shall chceose a secretary and treasurer. 

sec. 3. The said board of control shall held an annual ineeting in the month of 
January, at which time it shall inake to the legislature a detailed report of all 
moneys expended by its order and of the results of the experiments and investi- 
gations conducted at said station with the name of each experimenter attached to 
the report of his own work, which detailed report shall be printed in the annual 
report of the secretary of the State board of agriculture. 

sac. 4, The said board of control shall et its first meeting arrange for the retir- 
ing of two members each year, and the successors of such retiring members shall 
be elected by the bodies respectively which such retiring members represent, pro- 
vided that in the years in which under such arrangement the president cf the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College would be retired the said president shall 
remain and only one member shall be retired. 

Sea. 5. The said board of control shall appoint a director, a chemist, and all 
necessary assistants, and shall provide suitabie and necessary apparatus and appli- 
ances for the purpose of conducting experiments and investigations in the follow- 
ing subjects: (1) The causes, prevention, and remedies of the diseases of domestic 
animals, plants and trees; (2) the history and habits of insects destructive to vege- 
taticn and the means of abating them; (3) the manufacture and composition of 
both foreign and domestis fertilizers, their several values, and their adaptability 
to different creps and soils; (4) the values under all conditions, as food for all 
farm aninals, for various purposes, of the several forage, grain. and reot crops; 
(5) the comparative value of green and dry forage, and the cost of producing and 
preserving it in the best condition; (6) the adulteration of any article of food 
intenced for the use of men or animals, and in any other subjects which may be 
deeined advantageous to the egriculture and horticulture of the Commonwealth. 
It may from time to time distribute any or all of the results of any experiment or 
investigation to such hewsnapers as may desire to publish the same. 

src. 6. There shall be paid from the treasury of the Commonwealth to the 
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treasurer of said board of control before the 1st day of July, 1882, the sam of $3,000 
to establish, prepare, and equip said station; and for the maintenance of said 
station hereafter there shal! also be paid to said treasurer the sum of 85,000 annu- 
ally in regular quarterly installments. (Approved May 12, 1882.) 

Ibid., 1882, Resoives, chapter 49: Appropriates $9,000 for repairs and drill house. 

Tbid., 1683, chapter 105: The board of conirol of the agricultural experiment 
station shall annually, in the month of January, make a detailed report to the 
State board of agriculture of all moneys expended by its order and of the results 
of the experiments and investigations conducted at said station, with the name 
of each experimenter attached to the report of his own work. (Approved March 
80, 1883.) 

Ibid., 1883, Resolves, chapter 46: That there shall be paid annually for the 
term of four years, from the treasury of the Commonwealth to the treasurer of 
the Massachusetts Agricuitural Collegs at Amherst the sum of $10,600 to enable 
the trustees of said college to provide for the students of said institution the theo- 
retical and practical education required by itscharter and the law of the United 
States relating thereto: Resolved, That anaually for the term of four years eighty 
free scholarships be, and hereby are, established at the Massachusetts Agriculcural 
College, the same to be given by appointment to persons in this Comnionwealth 
after a competitive examination under rules prescribed by the president of the coi- 
lege at such time and place as the senator then in office from each district shail 
designat2, and the said scholarships shall be assigned equally to each senatorial 
district; but if there shali bc less than two successful applicants for scholarships 
from any senatorial district such scholarships may be distributed by the president — 
of the college equally among the other districts as nearly as possible; but no appli- 
cant shail be entitled to scholarship unless he shall pass an examination in 
accordance with the rules to be established as hereinbefore provided. (Approved 
June 2, 1883.) 

Ibid., 1884, Resolves, chapter 50: Appropriates $86,000 for new buildings: Pro- 
vided, however, That the power of appointment of members of said board of trus- 
tees and the powers. of removal defined in section 1 of chapter 220 of the acts of 
1865 shail be hereafter exercised by the governor with the advice and consent of 
the council instead of said board; and said board during the current year shall, by 
lot, divide the elected members thereof into seven classes of two members each, of 
whom one class shall vacate their office January 1, 1855, and one class on the Ist 
of January in each year thereafter, and such action shali be certified by the board 
to the governor and council, and appointments to fll the vacancies so created shail 
be made for the term of seven years. (Approved May 8, 1884.) 

Ibid., 1884, Resolves, chapter 48: Ordered, That 8.000 copies of the report of the 
board of control of the Massachusetis Agricultural Experiment Station at Amherst 
be printed. (Repealed in 1885.) 

Ibid., 1885, chapter 327: Section 1. There shall be paid out of the treasury of 
the Commonwealth to the treasurer of the board of control cf the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Amherst the sum of $5,000 annually, in regu- 
lar quarterly installments, for the proper maintenance of said experiment station, 
the said sum to be in addition to the amount allowed for the same purpose by sec- 
tion 6 of chapter 212 of the acts of 1882. (Approved June 15, 1883.) 

Ibid., Resolves, chapters 65 and 66: Appropriate $51,000 for building and fur- 
nishings for college and station. 

ibid., 1886, Resolves, chapter 34: (1) That there shall be paid annually from the 
treasury of the Commonwealth to the treasurer of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College at Amherst the sum of $10,000, to enable the trustees of said college to 
provide for the students of said mstitution the theoretical and practical education 
required by its charter and the law of the United States relating thereto. (2) That 
annually the scholarships established by chapter 46 of the Resolves of 1888 be given 
and continued in accordazics with the provisions of said chapter. (Approved 
April 16, 1886.) 

_ Ibid., 1886, Resolves, chapter 60: Appropriates $7,609 for repairs and improve- 
ments. 

ibid., 1887, Resolves, caapter 31: Section 1. The members of the present board 
of control of the agricultural experiment station, established at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College in the town of Amherst, their associates and successors, are 
hereby made a bady corporate under the name of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station, for the purpose of carrying out more fully and effectually the 
provisions of the act establishing said station, as sot forth in chapter 212 of the 
acts of the year 1882 and of all acts in addition to or amendment thereof. 

Sec. 2. Said corporation shall be constituted as provided in sections 2 and 4 of 


said chapter 212. 
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Src. 3. The duties of said corporation shall be the same as set out in sections 8 
and 5 Y said chapter 212. 

Sec. 4. The payments from the treasury of the Commonwealth authorized to be 
made to the treasurer of said board of control by section 6 of said chapter 212 and 
section 1 of chapter 827 of the acts of 1885 shall, in the same manner as therein 
provided and for the seme purposes, be paid to ‘the treasurer of the corpcration 
hereby created. 

Sec. 5. The said cor poration s shall by virtue of this act take and hold, as and for 
its pEonety. all the property at present in the charge of said board of control, and 
is hereby further authorized to hold such real estate and personal property as may 
be necessary for its Ieee (Approved February 21, 1887.) 

fii. 1887, chapter cic: SECTION I. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts assents 
to and accepts a grant of moneys to be annually made b ie the United States, as set 
forth and defined 3 in an act of Congr ess, designated ‘* Public No. 112, being passed 
at the second session of the Forty-ninth Congress and approved March 2, 1887, and 
upon the terms and conditions contained and set forth in said act of Congress.”’ 
[See chap. 111, of Acts 1889. ] 

Sec. 2. The governor of the Commonwealth is hereby authorized and instructed 
to give due notice thereof to the Government of the United States. (Approved 
April 20, 1387, 

Ibid., 1887, Resclves, chapter 44: That there be printed 12,000 extra copies of the 
report of the State experiment station at Amherst, the same to be pound with the 
report of the board of agriculture. (Fifteen thousand copies by chap. 15, Resolves 
of 1886.) 

Ibid., 1888, chapter 226: Every lot or parcel of commercial fertilizer or material 
used for manurial Re irposes, sold, offered or exposed for sale within this Common- 
eae the ae Uee price of which is $10 or more per ton, shall be accompanied by 
a pla inly- -printed 1 statement clearly and truly certifying the number of net pounds 
of fort tilizer in the package, the name, brand, or trade-mark under which the fer- 
tilizer is sold, the name and address of the manufacturer or importer, the place of 
manufacture, and a chemical analysis stating the percentage of nitrogen or its 
equivalent in ammonia, of potash soluble in distilled water and reverted, as well 
as the total phosphoric acid. In the case of those fertilizers which consist of other 
and cheaper materials said label shall give a correct general statement of the com- 
position and ingredicnts of the fertilizer it accompanies. 

Sec. 2. Before any commercial fertilizer the retail price of which is $10 or more 
per ton is soid, offered, ov exposed for sale, the importer, manufacturer, or party 
who causes it to be sold or offered for sale within the State of Massachusetts shall 
file with the director of the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station a cer- 
tified ccpy of the statement named in section 1 of this act, and shall also deposit 
with said director, at his request, a sealed glass jar or bottle containing not less 
than 1 pound of the fertilizer, accompanied by an affidavit that it is a fair average 
sample ‘thereof. 

Sec. 3. Themanufacturer, importer, agent, or seller of any brand of commercial 
fertilizer or material used for mantrial purposes, the retail price of which is $10 
or more per ton, shall pay for each brand, on or before the 1st day of May, anntu- 
ally. to the director of the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station, an 
analysis fee of $5 for each of the three following fertilizing ingredients, namely, 
nitrogen, phosphor us and potassium contained or claimed to exist in said brand or 
fertilizer: Provided, That whenever the manufacturer or importer shall have paid 
the fee herein required for any person acting as agent or seller for such: manufac- 
turer or importer, such agent, or seller shall not be required to pay the fee named 
in this section; and on receipt of said analysis fees and statement specifed in 
section 2 the director of said station shall issue certificates of compliance with 
this act. 

EC. 7, The director of the Massachusetts Agricultural Exper iment Station shall 
pay the analysis fees as soon as received by him. into the treasury of the station, 
and shall cause one analysis or more of each fertilizer or material used for mant- 
rial purposes to be made annually, and publish the results monthly, with such 
additional information as circumstances advise, provided such information relates 
only to tho composition of the fertilizer or fertilizing material inspected. Said 
director is hereby authorized in person or by deputy to take a sample, not exceed- 
ing two pounds in weight, for analysis, from any lot or package ‘of "fertilizer or 
any material used for manurial purposes which may be in the possession of any 
manufacturer, importer , agent, or dealer; but said sample shail be drawn in the 
presence of said party cr parties in interest or their representative, and taken 
from a parcel or a number of packages which shall not be less than 10 per cent of 
the whole lot inspected, and shall be thoroughly mixed and then divided into two 
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equal samples, and placed in glass vessels and carcfully sealed, and a label placed 
on each stating the name or brand of the fertilizer or material sampled, the name 
of the party from whose stock the sample was drawn, and the time and place of 
drawing, and said label shall also be signed by the director or his deputy, and by 
the party or parties in interest or their representatives present at the drawing and 
sealing of said sample; one of said duplicate samples shall be retained by the 
director and the other by the party whose stock was sampled. All parties violat- 
ing this act shall be prosecuted by the director of said station, but it shall be the 
aty of said director, upon ascertaining any violation of this act, to forthwith 
notify the manufacturer or importer in writing, and give hin notless than thirty 
days thereafter in which to comply with the requirements of this act, but there 
shall be no prosecution in relation to the quality of the fertilizer or fertilizing 
material if the same shall be found substantially equivalent to the statement of 
analysis made by the manufacturer or importer. (Approved May 38, 1888.) 

Tbid., 1888, chapter 333: SEcTIon 1. Section 2 of chapter 212 of the acts of 1882 
is hereby amended so that the same shall read as follows: ‘‘ The management of 
said station shall be vested in a board of control of eleven persons, of which board 
the governor shall be president ex-officio, and of which two members shall be 
elected from the State board of agriculture, by said board cf agriculture; two 
from the trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, by said trustees; one 
from the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion Of Agr iculture, by said society; 
one from the Massachusetts State Grange, by said State grange; one from the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, by said society; and the remaining mem- 
bers shall be the president of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, the director 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station, and the secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, provided, however, that no person so elected by any 
of the above named boards or gocietics shall continue to be a member of said 
board of control after he has ceased to be a member of the board or of the society 
by which he was elected. The said board shall choose a secretary and treasurer. 
(Approved May 10, 1888.) 

Ibid., Resolves, 1888 ,chapter 66: Appropriates $19,090 for new buildings, improve- 
ments, and repairs. 

Tbid., 1889, chapter 111: Szcrion 1. Section 1 of chapter 212 of the acts of 1887, 
is hereby amended by adding after the word ‘‘ Congress”’ at the end of the sec- 
tion the words ‘“‘and the Massachusetts Agricultura 1 College i is hereby authorized 
and designated to receive said grant of money.”’ 

Sec. 2. The governor of the Commonwealth is hereby requested to give due 
notice of this amendment to the Government of the United States. (Approved 
March 138, 1889.) 

ional 1889, chapter 45: The trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
shall hereafter be allowed and paid from the treasury of the Commonwealth such 
sum asis necessary for their personal and incidental expenses incurred in the dis- 
charge of their duties, inthe same manner as the trustees of other public institu- 
tions are now paid and allowed. (Approved February 18, 1889.) 

Ibid., 1889, Resolves, chapter 12: That there be paid annually, for the term of 
4 years, from the treasury of the Commonwealth to the treasurer of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, the sum of $19,000, to be expended 
under the direction of the trustees, for the following purposes, to wit: Five thou- 
sand dollars for the establishment of a labor fund to assist needy students of said 
college, and $5,000 to provide the theoretical and practical education required by 
its charter and the law of the United States relating thereto. The said sum shall 
be paid in ee quarterly payments. (Approved March 1, tesoe) 

Ibid., 1889, Resoives, chapter 63: That there be allowed and paid out of the 
Commonwealth a sum not excceding e¢ $10,000, to be expended by the board of con- 
trol, for the purpose of crecting a suitable puilding and stocking it, and for pro- 
viding the necessary appar atus and a greenhouse at the agricultural experi com 
station at Amhers t, to enable the said ‘board of control to establish a department 
of vegetable physiology for the purpose of investigating the diseases of plants. 
(Appr: oved April 12, 1889.) 

Ibid., 1889, ‘chapter 164: [Allows the printing of 5.000 copies of the report of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College instead of 3,509, as named in a general act 
authorizing public printing of 1885, chapter 369. i 

[bid ., 1891) chapter 423: SECTION t, The Conmonwealth of Massachusetts hereby 
assents to the purpose of the grants of money authorized by the act of Congress, 
said act being chapter 841 of the acts of the first session of the Fifty-first Congress 
and approved on the 80th day of August, 1890. 

Sec. 2. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts hereby accepts the annual grant 
of moneys made by the United States, as set forth and defined in said act of Con- 
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gress, and the treasurer and receiver-general of this Commonwealth is hereby 
designated to receive the same annually, to be apphed by him under and for the 
purposes of said act; and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is hereby 
authorized to receive one-third and the Massachusetts Agricultural ‘College two- 
thirds of said grant of rnoney, unless the courts should 4 iecide that the act of Con- 
gress granted ‘all said money to the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Sec. 3.. The governor of the Commonwealth is hereby authorized and instructed 
to give due notice thereof to the Government of the United States. 

ibid., 1891, Resolves, chapter 14: That the quartermaster-general of the Com- 
raonwealth be authorized to transfer to the trustees of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College the folowing military property now in their possession, and 
leaned them by the Commonwealth, and for which they are responsible to him by 
law, to wit: One Springfield rifle, etc., being the balance of property reported on 
rand by said college, loaned under authority of chapter 8 of the Resolves of 1868. 
Tho quartermaster-general is hereby authorized to drop the property above men- 
tioned fromm his property accounts. (Approved March G, So 1, 

me 1892. Resolves, chapter 19: Appr opriates 810,000 ‘annually for four years— 

5,000 for the establishment of a labor fand to assist needy students of said col- 
ae e, and $5,000 to provide the theoretical and practical education ’’ required by law. 

Ibid., 1892, Resolves, chapter 106: Appropriates $8,000 for new buildings. 

Tbid., 1893, Resoives, chapter 107: Appropriates $38,090 for new buildings and 
other improvements, and for Insurance. 

Ipid., 1894, chapter 101: ames the date of making a report to the legislature on 
the first Wednesday in January. 

Thid., 1894, chapter 143: SmcTion i. The Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station, located at the Massachusetts Agricultural College in Amherst, may be 
Rees d to and consolidated with the experiment department of the said college 

ow known asthe Patch Experiment Station, in the manner hereinafter provided. 
ae . Phe board of control of the sail Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station, at any mecting duly called for such purpose. may, by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present, aon the transfer of all the rights, leases, contracts, 
and property. of every kind and nature, of said station and board, to the trustees 
of tee Massachusetts Agricultural College, and the said trustees may, at any 
meeting duly called for such purpose, accept the same for said college in behalf 
of the Commonwealth, whereupon such transfer shall be made by suitable con- 
veyance; and when such transfer shall be made the said board of control shail 
ceese to exist ee the said Massachusetts Ne tural Experiment Station shall 
be deemed to be a part of, and to belong to, the experiment department of said 
college, under such name as said trustees may designate. 

Sac. 8. The trustees of said college shall thereafter continue to carry on the 
experimental and other work for which the Massachusetis station was established, 
and to administer and apply all the property and funds that may be received by 
them hereunder, and by virtue hereof, for such purposes. They shall also from 
time to time print and publish bulletins containing the results of any experimental 
work and investigations, and distribute the same to such residents and newspapers 
of the Pome cee as may apply therefor. 

Sc. 4. Nothing herein contained shall o perate to affect or discontinue the 
eeavialie uppropr iations and payments thereof made, and to ke made, by the Com- 
monwealth for the proper maintenance of experimental work, under section 6 of 
chapter * 2. acts of 1822, and section 1 of chapter 887, acts of 1885; and the pay- 
ment of said appropriations shall hereafter be made to the treasurer ‘of the Massa- 
chusetis Agricultural College. The trustees of said college shall make or cause 
to be made annually to the general court a detailed report of the expenditure of 
all such moneys, and such fur ther report of the annual work of the experiment 
department of the colle ge station as the trustees of the college shall deem advis- 
able. (Approved March 22, 1804.) 

Tbid., chapter 144: Smcrion 1. Section 1 of chapter 20 of the public statutes is 
hereby amended to read as follows: ‘‘Section 1. The governor, lieutenant-governor, 
and secretary of the Commonwealth, the pr esident of the ‘agricultural college, 
the secretary of the board of agriculture, one person appointed from and by the 
Massachusetts rus iety for Promoting Agriculture, one person appointed from and 
by each agricultural society which receives an annual bour ty from the Common- 
wealth, and ie other persons appointed-by the governor, with the advice and 
consent of the council, shall constitute the State boar d of ¢ agriculture, > (Approved 
March 22, 1894.) 

Ibid., Resolves, chapter 70: Appropriates $7,000 ‘‘ to provide the necessary elec- 
tric power for use in the barn and dairy eee of said college, and for wiring the 
buildings of the college and providing power for lighting the same by electricity.”’ 
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Tbid., Resolves, chapter 103: That there be allowed and paid out of the treas- 
ury of the Commonwealth a sum not exceeding $5,000, to ke expended by the 
trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural College in purchasing cattle to stock 
the farm at said college, provided, however, that the expense of selecting and 
testing said cattle shall be paid from ths sum herein authorized. (Approved 
June 29, 1894.) 

Tbid., 1895, chapter 421: Section 1. The director of the Hatch experiment sta- 
tion of the Massachusetts-Agricultural Coilege shall hereafter have and exercise 
the powers and duties granted and imposed upon the director of the Massacht- 
setts agricultural experiment station by chapter 296 of the actsof 1888. (Approved 
May 29, 1895.) 

Ibid., 1895, chapter 57: Szcrron 1. Section 2 of chapter 143 of the acts of 1894 
is hereby amended so as to read as follows: “Szo. 2. The said Massachusetts 
agricultural experiment station, at any meeting duly called for such purpose, 
may, by a vote of two-thirds of the members present, authorize the transfer of 
all the rights, leases, contracts, and property of every kind and nature of said 
station to the Massachusetts Agricultural College; and the trustees of said college 
may, atany meeting duly called for such purpose, accept the same for said collegein 
behalf of the Commonwealth, whereupon such transfer shall be made by suitable 
conveyance, and when such transfer shall be made the said Massachusetts agri- 
eultural experiment station shall be deemed to be a part of, and to belong to, th 
experiment department of said college, under such name as said trustees may 

esignate.”’ (Approved February 15, 1895.) 

Ibid., 1895, Resolves, chapter 48: Appropriates $5,500 for entomological and 
military accommodations. 

Toid., 1896, Resolves, chapter 98: Appropriates $13,900 for repairs and additicns; 
also ‘‘ from and after the ist day of January, 1897, there shall be allowed and paid 
annually from the treasury of the Coramonwealth, in accordance with chapter 
19 of the Resolves of 1892, for the term of four years: the sum of $10,000 for the 
following purposes to wit, $5,000 for the continuance of a labor fund to assist 
needy students of said college, and 65,000 to provide the theoretical and practical 
education required by its charter and the law of the United States relating there- 
to.’ (Approved May 15, 1896.) 

Ibid., 1897, Resolves, chapter 15: Apprepriates $12,000 to be expended for water 
works and repairs, and instruction in botany. 

Ibid., 1898, Resolves, chapter 109: Appropriates $28,000 for veterinary labora- 
tory and stable hospital, chemical apparatus and experimental dairy department. 

Ibid., 1899, Resolves, chapter 70: That there be allowed and paid out of the 
treasury of the Commonwealth to the Massachusetts Agriculiural College the sum 
of $10,000, to provide the theoretical and practical education required by its charter 
and thelaw cf the United States relating thereto, said sum to be paid in quarterly 
installments commencing with the ist day of January, 1899. (Approved May 2, 

899.) 

Ibid., 1900. Resolves, chapter 50: That there be alloweél and paid out of the 
treasury of the Commonwealth tothe Massachusetts Agricultural College for the 
purpose of providing the instruction called for by its charter and by the law of 
the United States relating to the college, the sum of $8,009 annually for the term 
of four years beginning with the ist day of January, 1900, the same to be paid 
in equal quarterly installments; and further that there be allowed and paid in the 
same manner to the said college an additional sum of $10,000 annually for the term 
of four years beginning with the 1st day of January in the year 1901; of which 
$3,000 a year shall be devoted to the purpose already stated, and $3,000 a year 
shall be used as a. labor fund for the assistance of needy students of the college. 
(Approved April 11, 1900.) 

Tbid., 1901, chapter 53: The sums hereinafter mentioned are appropriated, to be 
paid out of the treasury of the Commonwealth from the ordinary revenue, for 
the purposes specified, for the year onding on the 3ist of December, 1901, to wit: 
For the Massachusetts Agricultural College, for the purpose of providing 80 free 
scholarships, the sum of $10,000. For the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
the sum of $10,000, to be expended under the direction of the trustees for the fol- 
lowing purposes, to wit: Five thousand dollars for the establishment of a labor 
fund to assist needy students of said college, and $5,009 to provide the theoretical 
and practical education required by its charter and by the laws of the United 
States relating thereto. For the Massachusetts Agricultural College, for the pur- 
poss cf providing the instruction called for by its charter and by the law of the 
United States relating to the college, the sum of $3,000. For traveling and other 
necessary expenses of the trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, a 
sum not exceeding $500. Fora maintenance fund for the veterinary laboratory 
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at the Massachusetts Agricultural College the sum of $1,000. (Approved February 
4 1901.) 

Tbid., 1901, Resolves, chapter 14: Appropriates $8,500 for painting buildings 
repairs, and equipment. 

Ibid., 1901, Resolves, chapter 106: Appropriates $400 for purchasing band instru- 
ments. 

Tbid., 1902, chapter 46: Appropriates $10,000 for maintenance of experiment 
station and $1,200 for collecting and analyzing samples of concentrated commer- 
cial feed stuffs. 

Ibid., 1902, chapter 66: Appropriates for the year ending December 31, 1902, like 
amounts for like purposes as appropriated in acts 1901, chapter 58. 

Ibid., 1902, Resolves, chapter 69: Appropriates $385 000 for a central heating plant; 
$35,000 "for erecting, equipping, and furnishing a dining hall, and $1,000 for the 
maintenance of the dining hall. 

Ibid., 1902. Resolves, chapter 81: Appropriates $200 for the expenses of the band 
and for the purchase of a flag for the use of the cadets. 

‘* Revised Laws’’ of Massachusetts, 1902, chapter 89: Szecrion 1. The governor 
and leutenant-governor, ex officiis, the secretary of the Commonwealth, the presi- 
dent of the agricultural college, the secretary of the State board of agriculture, 
one person appointed from and by the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture, one person appointed from and by each agricultural society which receives 
an annual bounty from the Commonwealth, and three other persons appointed by 
the governor, with the advice and consent of the council, shail constitute the State 
board of agriculture. 

Src, 10. The board shall be a board cf overseers of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, with powers and duties to be defined by the governor and council, 
but such powers and duties shall not control the action of the trustees of said 
college or be inconsistent with the provisions of chapter 220 of the acts of 1862. 

Acts and Resolves, 1861, chapter 183: SrcTion 1. William B. Rogers and (here 
follow the names of 20 other incorporators) their associates and successors are 
hereby made a body corporate by the name of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, for the purpose of instituting and maintaining a society of arts, a 
museum of arts, and a school of industrial science, and aiding generally by suit- 
able means the adt raucement, development, and pr actical application of science in 
connection with arts, agr iculture, manufactures, and commerce: with all the 
powers and privileges, and subject to all the duties. restrictions, and liabilities set 
forth tea the sixty-eighth chapter of the general statutes. ¢ 

Src. 2. Said corporation for the purposes aforesaid shall have authority to hold 
real and ‘personal estate to an amount not exceeding $200,000. 

SEc. 8. One certain square of State land on the Back Bay, namely, the second 
square westwardly from the Public Garden, between Newbury and Boylston 
streets, according to the plan reported by the commissioners on the Back Bay, 
February 21, 1857, shall be reserved from sale forever, and kept as an open space, 
or for the use of such educational institutions of science and art as are herein- 
after provided fOr, 

smc. 4. If at any time within one year after the passage of this act the said 
institute of technology shall furnish satisfactory evidence to the governor and 
council that it is duly organized under the aforesaid charter, and has funds sub- 
scribed or otherwise enaranteed for the prosecution ‘of its objects to an amount 
at least of $100,009, 16 shall be entitled to a perpetual right to hold, occupy, and 
control, for the purposes hereinbefore mentioned, the westerly portion of said 
second square to the extent of two-thirds part thereof free of rent or charge by 
the Commonwealth, subject, nevertheless, to the following stipulations, namely: 
Persons from all parts of the Common wealth shall be alike eligible as members of 

said institute or as pupils for its instruction, and its museum or conservatory of 
arts at all reasonable times and under reasonable regulations shall be open to the 
public; and within two years from the time when said land is placed atits dis- 
posal for occupation, filled and graded, said institute shall erect and complete a 
building suitable to its said purposes. appropriately inclose, adorn, and culti- 
vate the open ground around said building; and shall thereafter keep said grounds 
and building in a sightly condition. 

Sec. 8. [This and the following section were repealed, chapter 228, 1863.] The 
commissioners on the Back Bay : are hereby instructed to reserve from sale the 
lots fronting on said sqguare on Boylston, Clarendon, and Newbury streets until 
said societies [Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology and Boston Society of 
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Natural History] shail by inclosure and improvements put said square in a sightly 
and attractive condition. 

Sec. 9. Upon the passage of this act the governor, with the advice and consent 

_of the council, shall appoint three disinterested persons who shall appraise the 
value of all the lands specified in the third and eighth sections of this act and 
make a return of said appraisal to the governor and council; and if, when the 
lands mentioned in section 8 shall have been sold, the proceeds of such sales shall 
not be equal to the whole amount of the appraisal above mentioned, then the 
societies named in this act shall pay the amount of such deficit into the treasury 
of the Commonwealth for the school fund in proportion to the area granted to 
them, respectively. 

Sec. 10. This act shall be null and void unless its provisions shall be accepted 
within one year by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the Boston 
Society of Natural History, as far as they apply to those societies, respectively. 
(Approved April 10, 1861.) 

Ibid., 1863, chapter 186: Section 1. When the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology shall have been duly organized, located, and established in conformity with 
the provisions of chapter 183 of 1861, and the extension of time granted in 1862 and 
as is hereinafter provided, there shall be appropriated and paid to its treasurer each 
year, on the warrant of the governor, for its endowment, support, and mainte- 
nance one-third part of the annual interest or lncome which may be received from 
the fund created under and by virtue of the act of Congressapproved July 2, 1862, 
and the laws of this Commonwealth accepting the provisions thereof and relating 
to the same. 

Szc. 2. Said institute of technology, in addition to the objects set forth in its 
act of incorporation—to wit, instituting and maintaining a society of arts and a 
school of industrial science, and aiding the advancement, development, and prac- 
tical application of science in connection with arts, agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce—shall provide for instruction in military tactics: and in considera- 
tion of this grant the governor, the chief justice of the supreme judicial court, 
and the secretary of the board of education, shall be each a member ex officio of 
the government of the institute. 

SEC. 8. Should the said corporation, at any time, cease or fail to maintain an 
institute, as and for the purposes provided in its act of incorporation, and in the 
foregoing section, the aid granted to it by the first section of this act shall be 
withheld and not paid toit. The institute shall furnish to the governor and coun- 
cil a copy of the annual reports of its operations. 

sic. 4. This act shall be void unless the said institute of technology shall accept 
the same, and give due notice thereof to the secretary of the Commonwealth on or 
before July 1 next. (Approved April 27, 1863. ) 

Ibid., 1865, chapter 220: SmcTIon 1. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
is hereby authorized to hold real and personal estate to an amount of which the 
clear annual income shall be $30,000, to be dévoted exclusively to the purposes and 
objects set forth in its acts of incorporation and all acts in addition thereto. 
(Approved May 10, 1865.) 

Ibid., 1873, chapter 174: Sxorion 1. Perpetual right is granted to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology to hold, occupy, and control, free of rent or charge by 
the Commonwealth, for the uses and purposes of said institute, a parcel of lend situ- 
ated in that part of Boston called the Back Bay, and cescribed as follows: A lot in 
the form of a trapezoid, lying at the intersection of Boylston street and Huntington 
avenue, bounded by said street and avenue, and on the west by abutting land, as 
laid down on the selling plan cf the commissioners on public lands, and containing 
13,194 square feet; said lot to be subject to the limitations and stipulations relative 
to lands of the Commonwealth on the south side of Boylston street, and to be 
reserved from sale forever. 

see. 2. The right hereby granted to said institute shall be held subject to the 
same stipulations in relaticn to membership, the reception of pupils, the erection 
of a building, and the care of the lot, as are created and established by the several 
acts relating to said institute. - 

SEC. 8. In case said institute appropriates said lot of land to any purpose or use 
foreign to its legitimate objects, then the Commonwealth, after due notice given, 
may enter upon said lot and take possession thereof, and the right of the said insti- 
tute to the use, occupation, and control of said lot shall thereupon cease. (Approved 
April 8, 1873. ) 

Tbid., 1875, chapter 195: Section 1. The governor and council are hereby author- 
ized to grant to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology the right to hold, 
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occupy, and control such a parcel of land out of the lands of the Commonweaith, 
sitnated in that part of Boston called the Back Bay. as they shall deem a fair 
equivalent for the similar right with regard to the parcel of land granted to said 
institute by chapter 174, acts of 1873. ; 

Ibid., 1880, Resolves, chapter 21: That the governor be, and hereby is, author- 
ized to isste to the pr esident of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology such 
arins and equipments for the use of the students of said institute as in his judg- 
ment may be so distributed without detriment to the militia service: Provided, 
The president and treasurer of said Massachusetts Institute of Technology shall 
give Lond with sufficient sureties for the safe-keeping and return of said arms and 
equipments in good order and condition, reasonable use excepted, whenever the 
governor shall so direct. (Approved March it, 1880.) 

Ibid., 1887, Resolves, chapter 103: That there be allowed and paid out of the 
tre easury of the Commonwealth the sum of $100,000 to the corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the manner following: An installment 
of $50,000 on the tst day of December in the present year and a final installment 
of $50,000 on the Ist day of December in the year 1838, said sums to be applied to 
the purposes of the institute: and im consideration of this grant said institute shall 
establish and maintain 20 free scholarships, and e2ch senatorial district in this 
Commonwealth shall, once in eight years, in such alternate order as the board of 
education shall at the time of the first appointment of said scholarships determine 
by lot be entitled to one scholarship for a period of four years, to be awarded to 
such candidates as shall be found upon. examination to possess the qualifications 
fixed for the admission of students to said institute, and who shall be selected 
by the board of education, preference in the award being given to qualified can- 
didates otherwise unable to bear the expense of tuition. In case no candidate 
appears from a senatorial district, then a candidate may be selected from the State 
at large to fill such vacancy, who may continue to hold the scholarship annually 
until a candidate is presented from the senatorial district unrepresented, who 
shall then be awarded the scholarship for the balance of the time for which said 
district would originally have been entitled to its benefit. Im case a vacancy 
occurs in any senatorial district after an appointment has been made, then a can- 
didate from the same district shall be selected for the balance of the time for 
which s2id district is entitled to its benefit, or in the event of no such candidate 
appearing, froin the State at large, upon the conditions previously set forth: Pro- 
vided, That said corporation shail secure, prior to the first payment above author- 
ized. a further sum of S100, 060, In addition t to the funds now held by it, and to be 
applied to the purposes of the said ins titute, and shall present satisfa .etory evidence 
thereof to the auditcr of the Commonwealth. (Approved June 16, 1887.) 

Ibid., 1888, Resolves, chapter 83: That there ce allowed and paid out of the treas- 
ury of the Commonwealth the sum of 3100. 600 to the corporation of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technolcgy, in eddition to the sum authorized to be paid by 
chapter 103 of the resolves cf 1887, to be applied to the purposes of said institute, 
provided, ee that this grant is made subject to and conditional upon the 

establishment and maintenance of the scholarships proviced for by chapter 103 of 
ae resolves of 1887, and provided further, that $50,000 of the aforesaid sum shall 
be paid during the year 1889 and $50,000 during the year 1890. (Approved May 
Ba 1858.) 

Tbid., 1895, Resolves, chapter 70: That there shall be paid annually, for the term 
of six years, from the treasury of the Commonweaith to the treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the sum of $25,009, to be so paid and 
allowed from the 1st day of January in 1896, to be expended under the direction 
of said corporation for the general purposes of said institute. That in addition to 
the amount provided for above there shall be paid annually, for the term cf six 
years, from the treasury of the Commonwealth to the treasurer of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, the sum of $2.009, to be so paid and allowed from 

the Ist day of January, 1 396, to be expended for 10 free scholarships, under the 
direction of the State board of education, said sch olarships to be awarded only to 
graduates of the Massachusetts public schools. (Approved April 17, 1895.) 

TMhid., 1596, chapter 310: SzctTion 1. There shall be paid annually from the treas- 
ury of the Commonwealth to the treasurer of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. from and after the Ist day of Sentemter, 1896, the sum of $4,000. 

Sec. 2. In consideration of such payment and of the grant made by chapter 103 
of the resoly-es of 1837, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology shall maintain 
40 free scholarships, of which each senatorial district in the Commonwealth shall 
be entitled to one, if a candidate is presented who is otherwise unable to bear the 
expense of tuition. In case no such candidate appears from a senatorial district, 
then a candidate may be selected from the State at large to fill such vacancy, who 
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may continue to hold the scholarship annually until a candidate is presented from 
the senatorial district unrepresented. 

Szc. 8. The scholarships shall be awarded to such pupils of the public schools 
of Massachusetts as shall be found wpon examination to possess the qualifications 
fixed.for the admission of students to said mstitute, and who shall be selected by 
the board of education, preference in the award being given only to qualified can- 
didates otherwise unable to bear the expense of tuition. 

Sec. 4. So much of chapter 108 of the resclves of 1887 as relates to State scholar- 
ships, and so much of chapter 70 of the resolves of 1895 as provides an annual 
appropriation of $2,000 for the maintenance of 10 free scholarships, are hereby 
revealed. (Approved April 27, 1896.) 

Tbid., 1897, chapter 31: Section 1. The sum of $29,000 is hereby appropriated to 
be paid out of the treasury of the Commonwealth from the ordinary revenue to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. (Approved February 2, 1897.) Same 
for 1896, 1899, 1800, 1901, 1902. 

Tbid.. 1898, Resolves, chapter 493: Section 1. The State beard of education may 
in. its discretion award that any free scholarship which either the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology or the Worcester Pelytechnic Institute is required to 
maintain under the provisions, respectively, of chapters 310 and 407 of 1896, shall 
be divided between two pupils. The scholarships so divided shall be called half 
scholarships, and neither of said institutions shall require from any pupil to whom 
a half scholarship has-been awarded payment of more than one-half of the regular 
charge or fee for tuition paid by pupils not holding scholarships. (Approved 
June 2, 1888.) 

Ibid., 1901, Resolves, chapter 51: That there be paid annually for the term of ten 
years, from the treasury of the Commonwealth to the treasurer of the Massachnu- 
setts Institute of Technology, the sum cf $25,000, to be so paid and allowed from the 
ist day of January, 1802, and to be expended under the direction of the institute 
for the general purposes therecf. (Approved April 4, 1901.) 
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Constitution (1850), Article IV: Szc. 40. No money shall be appropriated or 
drawn from the treasury for the benefit of any religious sect or society, theolog- 
ical or religious seminary, nor shall property belonging to the State be appropri- 
ated for any such purposes. 

Article XIII: Seu. 2. The proceeds from the sales of ail lands that have been or 
hereafter may be granted by the United States to the State for educational pur- 
poses, and the proceeds of all lands or other property given by individuals or 
appropriated by the State for like purposes shall be and remain a perpetual fund, 
the interest and income of which, together with the rents of all such lands as may 
remain unsold, shall be inviolably appropriated and annually applied to the spe- 
cific objects of the origina! gift, grant, or appropriation. 

sec. 11. The legislature shall enccurage the promotion cf intellectual, scien- 
tific, and agricultural improvement; and shall, as socn as practicable, provide 
for the establishment of an agricultural school. The legislature may appro- 
priate the twenty-two sections of salt spring lands now unappropriated, or the 
money arising from the sale of the same, where such lands have been already sold, 
and any land which may hereafter be granted cr appropriated for such purpose, 
for the support and maintenance of such schoo!, and may make the same a branch 
of the university for instruction in agriculture and the natural sciences connected 
therewith, and place the same under the supervision of the regents of the 
university. 

[The following matter is taken from ‘The Compiled Laws of the State of Michigan, 1697, by 
Lewis M. Miller,” 3 vols. and index, Lansing, 1899. ] 

SEC. 1834. A board is hereby constituted and established which shall be known 

ander the name and style of the ‘‘State board of agriculture.’’ It shall 
consist of six members besides the governor cf the State and the president of the 

tate Agricultural College, who shail be cx-officio members-of the board. The 
governor, by 2ud with the consent cf the senate, on or before the third Wednesday 
of January of each biennial session. shall appoint two suitable persons to fill the 
vacancies that shail next occur, which vacancies shali be so filled that at least one- 
aalf the members shail be practical egricuiturists. 

Sec. 1835. The State board of agriculture shall be a body corporate, capable in 
law of suing and being sued, of taking, holding, and selling personal and real 
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estate, of contracting and being contracted with, of having and using a corporate 
seal, and of causing to be done all things necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 

Src. 1836. Any vacancy in the said board caused by death, resignation, or 
removal from the State may be filled by a majority of the members. A majority 
shall be a quorum for the transaction of business. The members of the board 
shall receive no per diem compensation for their services, but shall be paid their 
traveling and other expenses while employed on the business of the board. 

Sec. 1837. They shall meet quarterly at stated times at the State Agricultural 
College, and may meet at such other times and places as they may determine. 

Sec. 1838. At their first meeting the members shall choose one of their number 
as president of their own board. 

Sec. 1859. At their first meeting, or as soon after asa competent and suitable 
person can be obtained, they shall choosea secretary of the board. If chosen from 
their own number, 2&2 vacancy shall be thus created in the board. A treasurer 
shall also be chosen, at their first meeting, who mayor may not be from the mem- 
bers of their board, as they shall determine. They shall take such bends from 
the secretary and treasurer as shall be deemed adequate to secure the faithful per- 
formance of their duties by those respective officers. The secretary and treasurer 
shall be chosen biennially and shall hold their offices for two years from the last 
Wednesday of February, or till their successors are chosen. 

Sec, 1840. The board shall direct the disposition of any moneys appropriated to 
the State Agricultural College. : 

Src. 1841. The secretary of the board shall reside at or near the agricultural 
college, and keep his office at the city of Lansing in the State buildings, or at the 
institution, as the board shall direct. It shall be his duty to keep a record of the 
transactions of the State board of agriculture and of the State Agricultural College 
and farms, which shall be open at all times to the inspection of any citizens of this 
State. He shall also have the custody of all books, papers, documents, and other 
property which may be deposited in his office. [Here follows a long enumeration 
of duties not strictly appertaining to the agricultural college but rather to the 
agricultural and horticultural interests of the State. | 

Sec. 1843. The secretary shall receive as a compensation for his services a salary 
of $1,000 per annum, to be paid quarterly from the State treasury, in the same 
manner as is provided by law for the payment of the salaries of State officers. 

Sec. 1844, The State agricultural school, established by an act, No. 180, 1855, in 
obedience to section 11, article 13, of the constitution, shall be known by the name 
and style of ‘‘ The State Agricultural Colege.’’ The design of the institution, in 
fulfilment of the injunction of the constitution. is to afford thorough instruction in 
agriculture and the natural sciences connected therewith. ‘To effect that object 
most completely the institution shall combine physical with intellectual education 
and shali be a high seminary of learning in which the graduate of the common 
school can commence, pursue, and finish a course of study terminating in thorough 
theoretic and practical instruction in those sciences and arts which bear directly 
upon agriculture and kindred industrial pursuits. 

sac. 1845. [Amended by act No. 202, 1901, gq. v.] No student shall be admitted 
to the institution who is not fifteen years of age and who does not pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in arithmetic, geography, grammar, reading, spelling, and pen- 
manship. . 

Sec. i846. The course of instruction shall embrace the English language and lit- 
erature, nathematics, civil engineering, agricultural chemistry, animal and vege- 
table anatomy and physiology, the veterinary art, entomology, geology, and such 
other natural sciences as may be prescribed, technology, political, rural, and house- 
hold economy, horticulture, moral philosophy, history, bookkeeping, and especially 
pa aucaHion of science and the mechanic arts to practical agriculture in the 
fieid. 

Sec. 1847. A full course of study in the institution shall embrace not less than 
four years. The State board of agriculture may institute winter courses of lec- 
ee for others than students of the institution under necessary rules and regu- 

ations. 

SEC. 1848. The academical year shall consist of not less than nine calendar 
months. This academical year may be divided into such terms by the State board 
of agriculture as, in their judgment, will best secure the objects for which the 
college was. founded. The board may at any time temporarily suspend the college 
in case of fire, the prevalence of fatal diseases, or of other unforeseen calamity. 

Sec. 1849. Three hours of each day shall be devoted by every student of the col- 
lege to labor upon the farm, and no person shall be exempt except for physical 
disability. By a vote of the board of agriculture, at such seasons and in such exi- 
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gencies as demand it, the hours of labor may be increased to forr hours or dimin- 
ished to two and one-half hours. 

Sec. 1850. The State board of agriculture shall be vested with discretion to 
charge tuition or not, as they may deem most conducive to the interests of the 
institution, unless acts of the legislature making appropriations shall otherwise 
direct. The boardmay make discriminations in regard to tuition between students 
from this State and from other States. One-third of the tuition charged for the 
academic term shall be paid in advance and shall be forfeited in case the student 
abandons the institution. 

Sec. 1851. The State board of agriculture shall have the general control and 
supervision of the State Agricultural College, the farm pertaining thereto, and 
the lands which may be vested in the college by State legislation; of all appropri- 
ations made by the State for the support of the same, and also the management 
of any lands that may hereafter be donated by the General Government to this 
State in trust for the promotion of agriculture and industrial pursuits. The board 
shall have plenary power to adopt all such ordinances, by-laws, and regulations 
not in conflict with this act, as they may deem necessary to secure the successful 
operation of the college and promote its designed objects. 

Src. 1852. It shall be the duty of the State board of agriculture to choose a presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural College before the commencement of the next term 
of the institution; they shall then proceed to choose such professors, tutors. and 
employees as the necessities of the institution demand. In case of vacancy in the 
office of president, or in case a suitable man can not be selected, the president of 
the State board of agriculture or such member of the board as shall be designated 
by them shall be president pro tem. of the college, who shall receive such com- 
pensation for his services as the board shall determine. 

Sze. 18538. The board shall fix the salaries of the president, professors, and 
other employees, and prescribe their respective duties. The board may remove 
the president or subordinate officers and supply all vacancies. 

Sec. 1854. The board shall have power to regulate the course of instruction and 
prescribe, with the advice of the faculty, the books to be used in the institution, 
and also to confer for similar or equal attainments similar degrees or testimonials 
to those conferred by the University of Michigan. 

SEC. 1855 [as amended by laws, 1901, No. 202]. The president, professors. farm 
manager, and tutors shall constitute the faculty of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege. The president of the college shali be the president of the faculty, and the 
faculty shall select one of their own number to act as secretary of the faculty. 

Sxc. 1856. The faculty shall pass all needful rules and regulations necessary to 
the government and discipline of the college, regulating the routine of labor, study, 
meals, and the duties and exercises, and all such rules and regulations as are nec- 
essary to the preservation of morals, decorum, and health. 

Sec. 1857. The faculty shall have charge of the laboratories, library, and muse- 
ums of the institution. 

Szc. 1858. The faculty shall make an annual report by the first Wednesday of 
December of each year to the State board of agriculture, signed by the president 
and secretary, containing such information and recommendations as the welfare 
of the institution in their opinion demands. Any members of the faculty may 
make a minority report if they disagree with the conclusions cf the majority, 
which the faculty shall communicate to the board. No communication at any 
other time, from members of the faculty, shall be entertained by the board, unless 
they have been submitted to a meeting of the faculty and sanctioned by a majority. 

sxc. 1859. The president shall be the chief executive officer of the State Agricul- 
tural College, and it shall be his duty to see that the rules and regulations of the 
State board of agriculture and the rules and regulations of the faculty be observed 
and executed. 

Sec. 1860. The subordinate officers and employees not members of the faculty 
shall be under the direction of the president, and, in the recess of the board, 
removable at his discretion, and he may supply vacancies that may be thus or 
otherwise created; his action in these respects shall be submitted to the approval 
of the State board of agriculture at their next meeting. 

Sec. 1861. The president ay or may not perform the duties of a professor, as 
the State board of agriculture shall determine. If he performs the duties.of a 
professor, or in case the duties of president are exercised by a president pro tem., 
a superintendent of the farm may be appointed, who shall have the general super- 
intendence of the business pertaining to the farm, the land, and other property 
of the institution and who shail be a member of the faculty. 

SEC. 1862. The president and secretary, together with the superintendent of the 
farm, if there be one, and in case there is not one, then one of the professors, to 
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be elected by the faculty, shall constitute a committee to fix the rate of wages 
allowed to students and rate of board. In assessing the board, it shall be so 
estimated that no profit shall be saved to the institution and as near as possible 

at the actual cost. The rate of wages allowed and the rate of ckarge for board 
shall, if practicable, be submitted to the State board of agriculture before they 
take effect. 

Szc. 1868. For current expenditures at the State Agricultural College specific 
sums shall be set aside,in the hands of their treasurer, by the State board of 
agriculture, which shall be subject to the warrants of the president of the college, 
countersigned by the secretary of the board. All moneys due to the institution 
or received in its behalf shall be collected and received by the secretary and 
deposited by him with the treasurer of the State board of agriculture. The 
secretary shall, with his annual report, render a full and complete account of all 
moneys received and ell warrants drawn on the treasurer, as secretary of the 
college, and sha!l file aad preserve all vouchers, receipts, cor respondence, or euaneg 
papers relating thereto. 

Scc. 1864. The superintendents of the farm, horticultural, and other depart- 
ments, the curators of the museums, and each of the professors, shall make a 
written and detailed report of the workings of their several departments annually 
to the president of the college, which said reports shall be kept on file in the office 
of the secretary of the State board of agriculture. Agricultural operations on the 
farm shall be carried on experimentally. Careful experiments shall be made 
annuelly in field crops, in keeping, feeding, and fattening stock, and the prepara- 
tion and application of barnyard and commercial ma? iures, and a detailed account 
of them sha!l be published in the annual reports of the board. The college shall 
serve also as an experimental station, making trial from time to time of new varie- 
ties of fruits, grains, and vegetables. The reports shall contain an account of the 
mana gement of all the several fields, pastures, orchards, and gardens of the col- 
lege, as designated by permanent names or numbers, and shall give an account of 
the pr reparation and enriching of the land, the planting, cultivation, harvesting, 
and yield of the crops and disposition of the same; the mana gement ‘of the stock, 
with a careful comparison of the cost of keeping, erowth, and profit of the several 
breeds kept on the farm; a'so an account of the students’ labor, specifying the 
amount used in each of the several departments of the college, with other details, 
in such a way that the reports as isswed from year to year shall contain a con- 
tinuous history of the college, farm, and garden: Provided, That the State board 
of agriculture shall deem the same practicable or advisable 

Sac. 1865, All the swamp lands granted to the State of Michigan by act of Con- 
gress approved September 28, 1850, situate in the townships of Lansing and Me- 
ridian, in the county of Ingham, and Dewitt and ‘Bath, in the county of Clinton, of 
which ro sale has been made, or for which no certificates of sale have been issued 
by the commissioner of the land office, are hereby granted and vested in the State 
board of agriculture and placed in the possession of the State Agricultural College 
for the exclusive use and benefit of the institution, subject only to the provisions 
relating to drainage and reclamation of the act of Congress donating the same to 
the State 

Sac. 1866. The State board of agriculture shall have authority to sell and dispose 
of any portions of the swamp lan ee mentioned in the preceding section of this act 
and use the same, or the proceeds thereof, for the purpose of draining, fencing, 
orin any manner improving such other portions cf said lands as it may be deemed 
advisable to bring under a high state of cultivation for the promotion of the objects 
of the State Agr icultural College. The terms and the conditions of the sale of the 
portions cf the above-described lands thus disposed of shall be prescribed by the 
State board of agriculture, and deeds of the same, executed and acknowledged in 
their official capacity by the president and secretary of the State board of agricul- 
ture, shall be good and valid in law. 

SEc. 1867. David Genter fand 5 other persons] are hereby constituted and 
apvointed the first State board of Horicalitlte, At their first meeting, which the 
governor of the state is hereby authorized and directed to call at as early a day as 
practicable, they shall deter mE by lot their several periods of service. 2 of whom 
shall serve for two years, 2 of whom shall serve for four years, and 2 of whom 
shall serve for six years, respectively, from the third Wednesday of January last 
past, when they are superseded by appointments in accordarce with the provisions 
of section 1834, or until their successors are chosen. 

Sec. 1868. That the State beard of agriculture be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to provide from time to time in bulletin forn, for the dissemination among 
the people of this State and through the medium of ‘the public press. the results of 
experiments made in any of the different departments of the agricultural college 
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and such other information that they may deem of sufficient importance to require 
it to come to the immediate knowledge of the farmers and horticulturists of the 
State. 

Src. 1869. The several professors of chemistry, zoology, botany, agriculture, 
horticulture, and veterinary science shall each, at least twice in each year, not 
excluding the president and other professors, prepare for publication an article 
embracing such facts as they may deem of public importance, a copy of which 
shall be simultaneous! y sent to each and every newspaper published in the State, 
and to such persons as the State board of agriculture may think proper; said pro- 
fessors to so arrange that at least one of said articles shall be sent out, as above 
provided, the first week of each and every month in each and every year. 

SEC. 1870. The board of State auditors shall, upon the approval of the State 
board of agriculture, audit the accounts for printing, stationery, and postage 
incurred in the publishing and disseminating of said bulletins, and the same shall 
be paid out of the general fund: Provided, That noaccount for printing the same 
in any newspaper shall be allowed. 

Sec. 1871. The legislative assent required by section 9 of act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1887, being an act ‘‘to establish agricultural experim ent stations,’’ is 
hereby given, and the moneys thereby given are accepted under the conditions and 
terms in said act named. 

Szo. 1872. The moneys derived by authority of said act snall be exclusively used 
in support of the department designated as ‘“* an agricultural experiment station ”’ 
in connection with the State Agricultural College of Michigan. 

Szc. 1878. The legislative assent required by section 2 20f act of Congress approved 
August 30, 1890,is hereby given, and the moneys thereby given are accepted under 
the conditions and terms in said act named. 

Sno. 1874. Themoneys derived by authority of said act shall be used exclusively 
in support of the State Agricultural College of Michigan. 

SEC. 1875. In addition to the course of instruction already provided for by law 
for the agricultural college of this State, there shall be added military tactics and 
military engineering. 

Src. 1876. The State board of agriculture are hereby authorized and required 
to make such additional rules and regulations for the co aon and control of 
the agricultural college as may be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of 
section 1875. 

Sec. 1877. The State beard of agriculture shall, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the governor, the adjutant-general, and quartermaster-general, procure, at 
the expense of the State, all such arms, accoutrements, books, and instruments, 
and appoint such additional professors and instructors as, in their discretion, may 
be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act: Provided, That nothing 
in this act shall be construed to authorize the incurring of any indebtedness against 
the State, or the expenditure of money beyond the appropriations made to the 
agricultural college. [By act No. 165 of 1883 the quartermaster-general is ‘‘ author- 
ized, with the advice and consent of the military board, to deposit with the State 
board of agriculture, at the agricultural college, arms and accoutrements for the 
use of said coilege.’’ 

sxc. 1878. The State bcard of agriculture is hereby authorized to hold institutes 
and to maintain courses of reading and lectures for the instruction of citizens of 
this State in the various branches of agriculture and Kindred sciences. The said 
board shall formulate such rules and regulations-as.it shall deem proper to carry 
on the work contemplated in this act, and may employ an agent or agents to per- 
form such duties in connection therewith as it shall deem best. 

sec. 1879. When 20 or more persons, residents of any county in this State, organ- 
ize themselves into a society to be called ‘‘ The County Farmers’ Institute 
Society,’’ for the purpose of teaching better methods of farming, stock ree, 
fruit culture, and ail the branches of business connected with the industry of agri- 
culture, and adopt a constitution and by-laws agreeable to rules and regulations 
furnished by the State board of agriculture, and when such society shall have 
elected such proper officers and performed such other acts as‘may be required by 
the rules of said board, such society shali be deemed an institute society in the 
meaning of this act: Provided, That not more than one such institute society in 
any county eel be authorized by this act: And provided further, That any exist- 
ing organization approved by the board of agriculture shall be considered a legally 
organized institute society under the terms of this act. 

sec. 1880. In each county where an institute society shall be organized and main- 
tained under the provisions of this act the State board of agriculture shall hold 
one annual institute at such place in the county and at such. time as said board 
may deem expedient and shall furnish for the institute a lecturer or lecturers with 
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allexpenses paid. The county institute society shall provide a suitable hall for 
the institute, furnish fuel and lights, and pay other local expenses, and shail pro- 
vide speakers who shall occupy one-half the time of the institute that is given 
to set addresses: Provided, That upon the request of any institute society which 
desires to conduct its own institute and to employ lecturers from outside of the 
county in lieu of lecturers sent by the State board of agriculture, the said board 
may, in its discretion, grant to the society from the institute fund money not to 
exceed $25, said money to be expended by the society entirely in payment of serv- 
ices and expenses of said lecturers. 

Sec. 1881. The State board of agriculture is further authorized to hold a num- 
ber of one-day institutes in such counties as it may deem expedient. Also, if the 
funds appropriated by this act permit, the same board may hold a number of four- 
day institutes et such places and times as said board may determine, at which the 
primary object shall be to furnish a school of instruction in practical agriculture 
and kindred sciences. 

Src. 1882. The State board of agriculture shall maintain the course of reading 
known as *‘ The Farm Home Reading Circle,’’ and may expend from the moneys 
appropriated by this act a sum not to exceed $200 for each of the two years for 
which the appropriation is made for the maintenance and extension of said course. 

Sec. 1441. The money received from the sale of said lands [granted by act of 
Congress of July 2, 1862] shall be paid into the State treasury and shall be placed 
in the general fund, but the amount thereof shall be placed to the credit of the. 
agricultural college fund upon the books of the auditor-general, and the annual 
interest thereon, computed at7 percent, shall be regularly applied under the direc- 
tion of the State board of agriculture to the support and maintenance of the State 
Agricultural College, where the leading object shall be—without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics—to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts.in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the sev- 
eral pursuits and professions of life. 

Sxac. 1442. The State board of agriculture shall, from time to time, in their discre- 
tion, as they may deem necessary to protect the best interests of the State, cause the 
lands under their care to be examined and their value and condition ascertained. To 
this end they may appoint one or more agents, who shall make careful, personal 
examination of the lands which they are appointed to examine and report fully as 
to their character, value. and condition at the time of such examination, and in 
ease any of said lands have been trespassed upon and their value deteriorated 
thereby, the agent examining such lands shall carefully estimate and report the 
amountand character of timber probably cut and removed, the date of thecutting, 
and,if possible, by whom or for whom the cutting was done. Upon receiving such 
reports of examination, the State board of agriculture shall consider them, and if, 
in the opinion of the board, the best interests of the State would be promoted by 
changing the price or terms of sale of any or of all the lands concerned, the said 
board may alter by reducing or advancing the price per acre or the conditions of pay- 
ment: Provided, That not less than 25 per cent of the purchase money shall be paid at 
the tizne of purchase. And when the price and terms are so fixed the said board 
snall fix the time when the change,if any be made, will take effect, and cause the 
same to be published. 

Sec. 1445. The said State board of agriculture shall certify from time to time 
to the auditor-general the amounts required for the services and expenses of 
examining agents, and for such other expenses as may be necessary for the proper 
care and disposition of said lands, and the auditor-general shall draw his warrant 
upon the State treasurer for the amounts thus certified, and the State treasurer 
shall pay the same out of the general fund. All contracts and certificates of said 
board shall be signed by the chairman and countersigned by the secretary of the 
State board of agriculture. 

pec. 1444, In the sale of lands the principal value of which consists in the 
timber the commissioner of the State land office shall require the payment of 
the entire amount of purchase money at the time of purchase, or such portion 
of the same above one-fourth as he may deem for the best interest of the State. 

Sec. 4791. The superintendent of public instruction shall prepare for district 
schools a course of study, comprising the branches now required for third-grade 
certificates, which shall be known and designated ‘‘the agricultural college 
course,’ and upon the satisfactory completion of this course of study, as evi- 
denced by a diploma or certificate, duly signed by the county commissioner of 
schools, pupils shall be admitted to the freshman class of the agricultural college 
without further examination. It shall be the duty of the secretary of the agri- 
cultural college each year to send to each rural schoo! district in the State a 
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college catalogue, and upon application to furnish to such schools such other 
information as may be desired reiative to said college. Such catalogue and other 
information shall be kept in each school for reference. 

Src. 1522. It shall be the duty of said board to cause ample materials to be 
collected for the illustration of every department of the geology and mineralogy 
of the State, and to label, arrange, and prepare the same for exhibition in suita- 
ble cases in the museums of the State university, agricultural college, and State 
normal school, and in each of the incorporated colleges of the State, and in a 
room in connection with the State library. 

Public Acts, 1899, No. 108: Appropriates for 1900 and 1901, $182,000 for build- 
ings, equipment, repairs, and students’ labor. 

Tbid., 1899, No. 250: Any five or more persons of full age residing in the State 
of Michigan may associate and incorporate themselves together for the purpose 
of establishing loan-funds for the benefit of scholars and students of this State, 
to assist them to attend the University of Michigan, the Michigan State Agricul- 
tural College, etc. [Approved June 15, 1899. | 

Tbid., 1901, No. 144: Szorion 1. The township board of any township, not hav- 
ing within its limits an incorporated village or city, upon the petition of not less 
than one-third of the taxpayers of such township for the establishment of a rural 
high school, shall submit such question to a vote of the qualifed electors cf said 
township at a special election called for that purpose within sixty days from date 
of receipt of said petition. 

Src. 3. If more votes are cast in favor of such high school than against it at such 
election, the qualified electors of said township shall elect at their next annual 
election of township officers a board of trustees of three members. * * * The 
township clerk shall be ex officio member and the clerk of the board, and the 
township treasurer shali be ex officio member and treasurer of the board, with the 

same power as other members‘of the board. 

Suc. 4, * * * The board shall have power * * * (g) to provide a course 
of study which shall be approved by the superintendent of public instruction and 
the president of the Michigan Agricultural College, and shall not consist of more 
than four years’ work. Said course of study may include instruction in manual 
training, domestic science, nature study, and the elements of agriculture.. 
[Approved May 21, 1901.] ~ 

Ubid., 1901, No. 232: There shall be assessed in the year 1901 and each year 

hereafter, upon the taxable property of tne State as fixed by the State board of 
equalization in the year 1901 and each five years thereafter, for the use and main- 
tenance of the Michigan Agricultural College, the Upper Peninsula Experiment 
Station, and such other experiment stations as have Ween established, the sum of one- 
tenth of a mill on each dollar of said taxable property, provided that not more 
than $100,000 shall be assessed in any one year. The State board of agricuiture 
shall make an annual report to the governor of the State of all the receipts and 
expenditures of the Michigan Agricultural College, the Upper Peninsula Experi- 
ment Station, and such other experiment stations as have been established. 

eG. 2. Any amount standing to the credit of the cohege in the agricultural 
college interest fund, June 80, 1901, may, in the discretion of the Michigan State 
board of agriculture, be used for building or other extraordinary expenses, and 
any amount raised by this act in excess of the amount needed for current expenses 
during any fiscal year may be used for building and other extraordinary purposes 
in the» discretion of the said board: Provided, “That no building or other extraor- 
dinary outlay shall be commenced until the accumulation under this act is suffi- 
cient to complete the building or other extraordinary undertaking: Provided, 
That the Michigan State board of agriculture shall maintain at all times a suffi- 
cient corps of instructors in all the courses of study of the agricultural college, 
the same being known as the agricultural department, the mechanical cepart- 
ment, and the woman’s department; shall support and maintain the Upper 
Peninsula Experiment Station and such other ex <periment stations as have been 
established, including the printing and binding of all bulletins as at present pro- 
vided by law, and shall make a fair and equitable division of the funds provided 
by this act in accord with the wants and needs of said courses of study and said 
experiment station as they shall become apparent. Should the State beard of 
agriculture fail at any time to maintain any of said departments as herein pro- 
y ided., the terms of this act shall be suspended until further action by the legis- 
ature. 

sxc. 3. The State board of agriculture is hereby authorized to hold institutes 
and to establish and maintain courses of reading and lectures for instruction in 
the various branches of agriculture, mechanic arts, domestic economy, and the 
related sciences, which courses of reading, instruction, and lectures shall be con- 
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ducted, governed, and controlled by act No. 187 of 1899, providing for the same: 

Provided, That not less than $7,500 shall be expended annually for the purposes 

provided in said act; but the number of one-day institutes shall be determined by 
said State board of agriculture. 

Src. 4. The appr opriation made by the provisions-of this act shall be paid out 
of the general fund in the State treasury to the treasurer of the Michigan State 
board of agriculture at such times and in such amounts as the gener al | account- 
ing laws of “the State prescribe, and the disbursing officer shall render his accounts 
to the auditor-general thereunder. 

Suc. 5. Whenever the Michigan State board of agriculture contemplates expend- 
ing any portion of the surplus accumulated under this act for any building or 
any system of sewerage, 2) OS or heating, plans shall be submitted to the 
State board of corrections and charities, as required by section 2229, Compiled 
Laws of 1897. But whenever the surplus is used for any other special purpose 
the board shall certify to the auditor-general the purpose and amount set aside for 
the same. [Approved June 6, 1901. ] 


MINNESOTA. . 


Constitution, Article VIII: Sec. 2. * * * The principal of all funds derived 
from sales of swamp lands, as aforesaid, shall forever be preserved inviolate and 
undiminished. One-half of the proceeds of said principal shall be appropriated to 
the common school fund of the State. The remaining one-half shall be appropri- 
ated to the educational and charitable institutions of the State in the relative rates 
of cost to support said institutions. (Added November 8, 1881.) 

Sec, 8. But in no case shall the moneys derived as aforesaid, or any portion 
thereof, or any public moneys or property. be appropriated or used for the sup- 
port of schools wherein the distinctive doctrines, creeds, tenets of any particular 
Christian or other religious sect are promulgated or taught. (Adopted Novem- 
ber 6, 1877.) 

Sec. 4. The location of the University of Minnesota, as established by existing 
laws, is hereby confirmed, and said institution is hereby declared to be the Uni- 
versity of the State of Minnesota. All the rights, immunities, franchises, and 
endowments heretofore granted or conferred are hereby perpetuated unto the said 
university, and all lands which may be granted hereafter by Congress or other 
donations for said university purposes shall vest in the instijution 1 referred to in 
this section. 

[The following matter is taken from ‘‘The general statutes of the State of Minnesota, as 


amended by subsequent legislation, with which are incorporated all general laws of the State, 
in force December 31, 1894. compiled and edited by Henry B. Wenzell.” 2 vols., St. Paul, 1894.] 


Src. 4020. The State of Minnesota hereby accepts the grants of money made to it 
by en act of the Congress of the United States approved August 30, 1880, and assents 
to the purpose of said grants as in said act set forth 

Src. 4021. All lands donated to the State of Minnesota for the purpose of pro- 
viding colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts under the act 
of Congress approved July 2, 1862, shall be appraised and sold, and the moneys 
arising therefrom shall be invested in the same manner as is provided by law for 
the appraisement and sale and investing the moneys of school lands under the ~ 
provisions of the foregoing title, except that there shall be written on the bonds, 
** Bonds of the a sricultural college of Minnesota, transferable only upon the order 
of the governor:”’ Provided, That no such lands shail be sold for a less sum than 
55 per acre, nor for less than the appraised value thereof: Provided, That all the 
provisions of law relating to the taxation of school lands and the rights of pur- 
chasers at any forfeited tax sale of such lands, as provided by law, shall apply to 
all sales of lands made under the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 4022, All moneys derived from the sale of the lands aforesaid shall be 
invested in stocks of the United States or of this State yielding not less than 44 per 
cent upon the par value of said stock, and the moneys so invested shall constitute 
a perpetual fund, the capital of which shall remain forever undiminished, and the 
interest of which shall be inviolably appropriated to the endowment. support, and 
maintenance of at least one college where the leading object shall be, without 
excluding other scientific and classical studies and including military tactics, to 
teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, in such manner as may hereafter be prescribed, in order to promote the lib- 
eral and practical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and _ 
professions of life. . 
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Seo. 4023. If any portion of the fund invested. as provided by the foregoing sec- 
tion, or any portion of the interest thereon shall by any action or contingency be 
lost it shall be replaced by the State, so that the capital of the fund shail forever 
remain undiminished, and the annual interest shall be regularly applied without 
diminution to the purposes mentioned in the preceding section, except that a sum 
not oe 10 per centum upon the amount received may be expended for the 
purchase of lands for sites or experimental farms whenever authorized by the 
legislature. 

Suc. 4024. No portion of such fund nor the interest thereon shall be applied, 
directly or indirectly, under any pretense whatever, to the purchase, erection, pres- 
ervation, or repair of any building. 

SEc. 4025. The purchase of 44 per cent bonds heretofore made with the proceeds 
of sales of agricultural college lands is hereby legalized. 

sxc. 4026. ~All lands donated to the State of Minnesota by the United States by 
act of Congress entitled ‘- An act donating to the Statesof Minnesota and Oregon 
certain lands reserved by Congress for the Territories of Minnesota and Oregon 
for university purposes,”’ approved March 2, 1861, and an act of Congress enti- 
tled ‘‘ An act donating public lands to the several States and Territories which 
may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,’ 
approved July 2, 1862, and any part or portion of such lands, upon the written 
reauest of the board of regents of the University of Minnesota to the commis- 
sioner of the State land office, shall be appraised and sold, and the minimum price 
thereof shall be the same, and permits for the cutting of timber thereon, and 
upon any part of the same, shall be granted, and the minimum price of such 
timber be fixed, and the right to cut grass and gather cranberries and make maple 
sugar thereon, or upon one part of the same, shall be sold, and all moneys arising 
therefrom, except as hereinafter provided, ‘shall be invested and a full record 
thereof shall be kept, and a report thereof shall be made annually to the legisla- 
ture, and all trespassers upon said lands, or any of the same, shall be prosecuted, 
by the same officer or officers, respectively, and in the same manner in every 
respect as is now provided by law respecting school lands; except that there shall 
be written on the bonds purchased ‘‘ Bonds of the University of Minnesota, trans- 
ferable only upon the order of the governor;”’ and such officers, respectively, shall 
have the same powers and perform the same duties as are provided by law 
respecting such school lands. And the proceeds of the sale of such lands above 
mentioned, when so invested, shall constitute a permanent fund, and the same 
shall be called the university fund; and there shall be and is hereby inviolably 
appropriated and placed at the disposal of the board of regents of the University 
of Minnesota, to be drawn from the State treasury in the same manner as the 
interest and increase of the fund derived from the sales of lands granted to the 
State of Minnesota by act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, as now provided by 
law, all of the interest and increase of such university fund; and also all the 
proceeds of the sales of such timber and grass. 

c. 4027. Nothing in this act contained shall in any way modify or affect the 
et rs Bertey red by. or the pre ovisions of an act to reorganize and provide for the 
government and regulation of the University of Minnesota, and to establish an 
agricultural college ‘therein, approved February 19, 1868. 

Suc, 8902. The object of the University of Minnesota, established by the con- 
stitution, at or near the Falls of St. Anthony, shall be to provide the means of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the various branches of literature, science and 
the arts, and such branches ‘of lea arming as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, inclading military tactics and other scientific and classical stud dies, 

Suc. 3903. There shall be established in the Unive: ‘sity of Minnesota five or more 
colleges or departments—that is to say, a department of elementary instruction; 
a college of science, literature, and the arts; a college of agriculture, including 
military tactics; a college of the mechanic arts; a college or department of law, 
and also a college or depart tment of medicine. The depart tment of elementary 
instruction may be dispensed with at such rate and in such wise as imay seem just 
and proper to the board of regents. 

NEC. 8904 [as amended by General Laws, 1895, chap. 15]. The government of the 
university shall be vested in a board of 13 regents, of which the governor of the 
State, the State superintendent of public instract tion, the president of the univer- 
sity, and the honorable John Sargent Pillsbury, for and uring his good pleasure 
as an honorary member, having “the same power as any other member, shall be 
members ex officio, and the nine remaining members thereof shall be appointed by 
the governor, by and with the advice and consent of the senate. Whenever 2 
vacancy therein occurs for any cause the same shall be filled for the unexpired 
term in thesame manner. After the expiration cf the term of the members of the 
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present board of regents, their successors shall be appointed in like manner, and 
shall hold their office for the full term of six years from the first Wednesday of 
March succeeding their appointments and until their successors are appointed and 
qualified. The president of the university shall be ex officio the corresponding 
secretary of the board of regents. 

Sec. 8905. The regents of the university shall constitute a body corporate under 
the name and style of ‘‘ University of Minnesota,’’ and by that name may sue and 
be sued, contract and be contracted with, make and use a common seal, and alter 
the same at pleasure. A majority of voting members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, anda less number may adjourn from time to time. 

Sec. 3906. The board of regents shall elect from the members of the board a 
president of the board. They shall also elect a recording secretary and a treas- 
urer who may or may not be members of the board. Allof said officers shall hold 
their respective offices during the pleasure of the board, and the president and 
treasurer each shall, before entering upon the duties of his office, execute a bond 
in the penal sum of $50,000, with at least two sufficient sureties, to the State of 
Minnesota, to be approved by the governor, conditioned for the faithful and hon- 
est performance of the duties of his office according to law, which bonds when 
so approved shall be filed in the office of the secretary of state. 

Sec. 3907. The board of regents shall have power, and it shall be their duty, to 
enact by-laws for the government of the University of Minnesota in all its depart- 
ments, to elect a president of the University, and in their discretion a vice-presi- 
dent and the requisite number of professors, instructors, officers, and employees, 
and to fix their salaries, also the term of office of each; and to determine the moral 
and educational qualifications of applicants for admission; and in the appoint- 
ment of professors, instructors, and other officers and assistants of the university, 
and in prescribing the studies and exercises thereof, and in all the management 
and government thereof no partiality or preference shall be shown to one sect or 
religious denomination over another, nor shall anything sectarian be taught 
therein; and the board of regents shall have power to regulate the ccurse of 
instruction and prescribe the books and authorities to be used, and also to confer 
such degrees and grant such diplomas 2s are usual in universities in their discre- 
tion. It shall be the duty of the recording secretary to record all the proceedings 
of the board and carefully preserve all its books and papers, and before entering 
upon the duties of his office he shall take and subscribe an oath to perform his 
duties honestly and faithfully assuch officer. It shall be the duty of the treasurer 
to keep an exact and faithful account of all moneys, bills receivable, and evidences 
of indebtedness, and all securities and property received cr paid out by him, and 
before entering upon his duties he shall take and subscribe an oath that he will 
well and faithfully perform the duties of treasurer thereof. It shall be the duty 
of the president to preside at the meetings of the board, and in case of his inability 
to preside the board may appoint a president pro tempore. 

Src. 3908. There is hereby established a professorship of Scandinavian language 
and literature in the State university, with the same salary as is paid in said uni- 
versity to other professors of the same grade. 

Sic. 3909. It shall be the duty of the board of regents of the State university, as 
soon as practicabie after the passage of this act, to appoint to said professorship 
[of Scandinavian language] some person learned in the Scandinavian language 
and literature and at the same time skilled in and capable of teaching the dead 
languages so called. 

Src. 3910. In addition to all the rights, immunities, franchises, and endowments 
heretofore granted or conferred to or upon the University of Minnesota, for the 
endowment, support, and maintenance thereof, there shall be, and is hereby, invio- - 
lably appropriated and placed at the disposal of the board of regents thereof, to be 
drawn from the State treasury upon the order of the president and payable to the 
order of the treasurer of the board, all the interest and income of the fund to be 
derived from the sales of all the lands granted and to be granted to the State of 
Minnesota by virtue of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and also all such 
gifts, grants, and contributions to the endowment thereof as may be derived from 
any and all scurces. 

Sec. 8911. The first meeting of the board of regents under the provisions of this 
act shall be holden at the university building on the first Wednesday of March, 
1868, at which meeting the officers of the board shall be elected, and the annual 
meetings of the board shall be holden on the second Tuesday of December in each 
andevery year thereafter. Special meetings of the board shall be called and holden 
at such times and in such manner as the board of regents shall determine. 

Src. 3912. [As amended by laws 1897, chap. 102.} Any person or persons con- 
tributing a sum of not less than $50,000 shall have the privilege of endowing a 
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professorship in the university, the name and object cf which shall be designated 
by the board of regents. 

Sec. 8913. The said board of regents shall succeed to and have control of the 
books, records, buildings, and all cther property of the university, and the present 
board of regents [cf. sec. 10, Gen. Stat., 1878] shall be dissolved immediately upon 
the organization of the board herein provided for: Provided, That all contracts 
made and at that time binding upon the board then [in 1878] dissolved shall be 
assumed and discharged by their successors in office. 

Src. 3914. It shall be the duty of the board of regents herein provided for to 
make arrangements for securing suitable lands, pursuant to the act of Congress 
above mentioned, in the vicinity of the university for an experimental farm, and 
as soon as may be thereafter to make such improvements thereon as will render 
the same available for experimental purposes In connection with the course in the 
agricultural college, and for such purpose the board of regents is hereby author- 
ized to expend a sum not exceeding the amount specified in the act of Congress 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 3915. It shall be the duty of the board of regents of the University of Min- 
nesota, as soon as practicabie after the passage of this act, to establish at said uni- 
versity an agricultural experiment station for the purncse of promoting agriculture 
in its various branches by scientific investigation and experiment, which station 
shall be under the contro! and supervision of the said beard of regents. 

Sec. 3916. The State of Minnesota does hereby assent to the grants of money 
authorized by an act of the Congress of the United States entitled ‘‘An act to 
establish agricultural experiment stations in connection with the colleges estab- 
lished in the several States. ”’ 

Sec. 3917. An experimental station is hereby established on the State school 
farm at Owatonna, in this State, for the purpose of producing new and valuable 
varieties of fruit trees, thoroughly testing promising varieties we now have, and 
securing reliable reports in regard to fruit, forest, and ornamental trees best 
adapted to the State. 

SEC, 8918, The said station shall be under the general supervision of the board 
of regents of the State university, who shall, with the advice of the president and 
secretary of the State horticultural society, appoint a superintendent, who shall 
report to the board of regents as they may direct, and who shail report to the 
State horticultural society in person at each annual winter meeting thereof. 

SEC. 3919. All products of said station shall be the exclusive property of the 
State, and all surplus shell be disposed of as the board of regents may direct. 

Sec. 3920. The board of regents is hereby authorized to set apart and appropriate 
from any fund at their disposal, for such purposes, such sum as they may deem 
advisable, not exceeding $1,000 per annum, for the total expense of said station. 

Sze. 3921. On or before the second Tuesday of December-in each and every 
year the board of regents, through their president, shall make a report to the 
governor, showing in detail the progress and condition of the university during 
the previous university year, the wants of the institution in ali its various depart- 
ments, the nature, cost, and results of all improvements, experiments and inves- 
tigations, the number of professors and students, the amounts of money received 
and disbursed, and such other matter, including industrial and economical sia- 
tistics, as they may deem important or useful. One copy of the said report shall 
be transmitted to each of the other colleges which shall be endowed under the 
provisions of said act of Congress, and one copy to the Secretary of the Interior. 

SEC. 8922. The president of the university shall be the president of the general 
faculty, and of the special faculties of the several departments or colleges, and 
the executive head of the institution in all its departments. As such officer he 
shali have authority, subject to the board of regents, to give general directions 
to the practical affairs and scientific investigations of the university, and, in the 
recess of the board of regents, to remove any employee or subordinate officer not 
a member of the faculty, and supply for the time being any vacancies thus 
created. He shall perform the customary duties of a corresponding secretary, 
and may be charged with the duties of one of the professorships. He shall make 
to the superintendent of public instruction, on or before the second Tuesday in 
December in each and every year a report showing in detail the progress and 
condition of the university during the previous university year, the number of 
professors and students in the several departments, and such other matters relat- 
ing to the proper educational work of the institution as he shall deem useful. 
It shall also be the duty of the president of the university to make to the beard cf 
regents, on or before the second Tuesday in December of each and every year a 
report showing in detail the progress and condition of the university during the 
previous university year, the nature and results of all important experiments and 
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investigations and such cther matters, including economical and industrial facts 
and Statistics, as he shall decm useful. 

SEC. 8828. It shall be unlawful for any nerscu to sell or dispose of any spiritu- 
ous, vinous, or malt liquors within a distance of 1 mile of the main building of 
the University of Minnesota, as now located in the city of Minneapolis: Prov ided, 
That the provisions of thissecticn shall not apply to that part of the city of Min-. 
neapolis lying on the west side of the Mississippi River. 

SEC. 8924. Any person violating the provisions of the foregoing section shall, 
upon conviction. be fined not less than $50 nor more than $100 for every such 
offense, or shall be imprisoned in the courty jail of the county of Hennepin fora 
period of notless than two nor more than twelve months. 

Sec. 3025. There is hereby aunually appropriated to the University of Minnesota, 
from any money in the State treasury not otherwise appropriated, belonging to 
the fund for the support of State institutions, the sum of $81.000; $19,000 therecf to 
be used to aid in the support of said wniversity and $12,000 to be applied to the 
reimbursement of the permanent university fund for moneys heretofore used for 
the suppert of said university arising from the sale of stumpage on nniversity 
lands. All moneys hereby appropriated shall be drawn upon orders of the board 
of regents of the university, and the tate auditor is hereby authorized to draw 
warr ants ou the State treasury on the presentation of such orders. 

Src. 8926. The sum of $50.000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated. in addition to the income of the permanent university fund. from 
the general revenue fund for the support of the State university for the fiscal year 
ending July 31, 1888, and annually thereafter. 

Src, 3927. From and after the expiration of the fiscal year ending July 31, 1894, 
the annual appropriations for the support of the university, made in section 3 26 
above, and an appropriation ‘‘for additional allowance for the general expenses 
for the support of the State university, $25,000’ annually after the year 1889, shall 
cease and determine: Provided, That whenever the amount in the fund for the 
maintenance of the Univer sity of Minnesota raised under the provisions of this 
act shall be over the sum of $125,000 in any one year the amount over said sum 
shall be passed to the revenuc fund of the State. 

Sro, 3928. It shall be the duty of the ee of regents of the University of Min- 
nesota to cause to be begun, as soon as may be practicable, and to carry on a 
thorough geological and natural history a of the State. 

Bec. 3982, It shail be the duty of the State geologist to report at once to the 
board of regents ail discoveries, either of economic or scientific interest to the 
State, that may be made by such testing and exploration; such report shall be 
published by the board of regents in the same manner as now provided for the 
publication of the annual reporis cf the geological and natural history survey of 
the State, and shall be paid out of the saine funds: Provided, That any important 
minerel discoveri ies or other scientific contributions to the geological and natural 
history survey that the said State geologist may deem necessary for nmmediate 
publication chall not be 81 uppressed util the regular report of the board of regents, 
but shall be issucd fron: time to time under the direction of said State geologist. 

5EC, 3956. The said board of regents shall also cause to be collected and tabu- 
lated such meteor clogical statistics as may be needed to account for the varieties 
of climate in the different parts of the State; also to cause to be ascertained, by 
barometrical Sie CeiOn or other appropriate means, the relation, elevations, and 
depressions of the different parts of the State; and also on or before the complc- 
tion of the said surveys to cause to be compiled, from such actual surveys and 
measurements as may be necessary, an accurate map of the State, which map, 
when approved by the governor, shall be the official map of the State. 

ouNGe 3937. Tt shall be 1 the dut ty of the said board of regents to cause proper speci- 
mens skillfully prepared, secured, and labeled of all rocks, soils, ores, coals, fos- 
sils, Ronchis “building stones, plants, woods, skins and skeletons of animals, 
birds, insects, and fishes, and other mineral, vegetable, and animal substances and 
organisms discovered or examined in the course of said surveys, to be preserved 
for public inspection, free of cost, in the University of Minnesota, in rcoms con- 
venient of access and properly warmed, lighted, ventilated, and furnished, and in 
charge of a proper scientific curator; and they shall alk so, whenever the same may 
be practicable, cause duplicates, in reasonable numbers and quantities, of the above- 
named specimens, to be collected and preserved for the purpose of exchanges with 
other State universitiesand scientific institutions, of which latter the Smithsonian 
2 Res at Washington shall have the preference. 

DEC, § . The said Doar d of regents shall cause a geological map of the State 
to he on, 28 soon as nay be practicable, wnon which, by colors and other appro- 
priate means and devices, the various geological formations shall be represented. 
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Src. 3989. The governor, the secretary of state. and the State geologist are 
hereby created a commission for the printing and the publication of the reports of 
the regents of the university on the geological and natural history survey of the 
State. 

Src. 3946. It shall be the duty of the said board of regents, through their presi- 
dent, to make, on or before the second Tuesday in December cf each and every 
year, a report showing the progress of said surveys, accompanied by such maps, 
drawings, and specifications as may be necessary and proper to exemplify the 
same, to the governor, who shall lay the same before the legislature; and the said 
board of regents, wpon the completion of any separate portion of the said surveys, 
shall cause to be prepared a memoir or final report, which shall embody in a con- 
venient manner all useful and important information accumulated in the course 
of the investigation of the particular department or portion, which report or 
memoir shall likewise be communicated through the governor to the legisiature. 

Suc. 3948. The State lands known as ‘‘ State salt lands,’’ donated by the general 
Governinent to aid in the development of the brines of the State of Minnesota, 
shall be transferred to the custody and control of the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. By said board of regents these lands may be sold in such 
manner or in such amounts, consistent with the laws of the State of Minnesota, 
as they may see fit, the proceeds thereof being held in trust by them, and only 
disbursed in accordance with the law ordering a geological and natural history 
survey of the State. : 

Sec. 3949. The lands granted by Congress to this State by an act entitled **An 
act granting lands to the State of Minnesota in lieu cf certain lands heretofore 
granted to said State,’’ approved March 3, 1879, are hereby transferred to the 
custody and control of the board of regents of the University of Minnesota, 
which lands the said board may sell in such amounts as they may deem most 
expedient and beneficial, the proceeds thereof being held in trust by them, and 
only disbursed in accordance with the law ordering a geological and natural 
history survey of the State; and the said board shall make report of their doings 
in the premises as provided by law. 

SEc. 8951. The University of Minnesota is hereby authorized and empowered to 
execute, acknowledge, and deliver in its corporate name, uncer its corporate seal 
and the signatures or attestations of the president and secretary of the board 
of regents; deeds of conveyance for all the lands mentioned or referred to in the 
two several acts aforesaid [the ‘‘Salt lands or lands granted in lieu thereof’’], 
which have heretofore been or shall hereafter be sold under the authority of the 
board of regents, and all deeds of such lands so executed and delivered shall be 
effectual to pass to the grantees therein, respectively, all the title of the State of 
Minnesota or the University of Minnesota or the board of regents thereof in the 
lands therein described at the time of such execution and delivery therecf. 

SEC. 39538. It shall be the duty of the said board of regents, as soon as practi- 
cable, to catise a full and scientific investigation and report on the sait springs of 
the State, with a view to the early development of such brine deposits as may 
exist within the State. 

SEC. 3954. The board of regents of the University of Minnesota shall cause the 
immediate survey and investigation of the peat deposits of the State of Minne- 
sota, accompanied by such tests and chemical examinations as may be necessary 
to show their economical value and their usefulness for the purposes of common 
fuel, a full report thereon to be presented to the legislature as soon as practicable. 

SEC. 8955. The sum of $2.000 is hereby appropriated annually (in Heu of $1,009), 
for the purposas of the geological and natural history survey, until such time as 
the proceeds of the sales of the salts lands shali equal that amount, when such 
annual appropriation shall cease. 

mC. 3956. It shall be the duty of the board of’regents of the University of Min- 
nesota to cause duplicate geological specimens to be collected and to furnish to 
each of the three normal schools suites of such specimens after the university 
collection has become complete. 

SEC. 8957. When the geological and natural history survey of the State shal 
have been completed, the fal report on the same by the said board of regents 
shall give a full statement of the sales of the salt lands hereby given into the cus- 
tody and control of the board of regents of the University of Minnesota, together 
with the amount of moneys received therefrom and of the balance, if any, left in 
the hands of the said board of regents. 

NEC. 8768. [Amended by laws 1897, chap. 75, q. v.] There shall be levied 
annually upon the taxable property of the State a tax of one and fifteen-hundredths 
mills, to be known as the ‘‘ State school tax,’’ which shall be collected as other 
taxes are collected, of which the proceeds of one mili shall be added to the general 
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school fund, which together shall be known as the ‘‘ current school fund.’’ to be 
apportioned as her einbefore provided, and the proceeds of fifteen-hundredths mills 
shall be for the support and maintenance of the University of Minnesota, and shall 
be added to the general university fund and be payable to the order cf the board 
of regents. 

Se. 79 7975. There is hereby established a uniform system of accounting for public 
funds in the following g-named institutions of the State of Minnesota, namely, the 
State university. etc. 

Sec. 7976. It shall be the duty of the managing board of each of the State insti- 
tutions mentioned in section 7975 to designate an accounting officer, whose duty 
it shall be to keep or supervise ihe financial accounts of the institution and to per- 
form such other duties as shall be prescribed by law or by the said managing 
board. They shall also designate either the said accounting officer or some other 
officer of the institution to act as purchasing agent, whose duty it shall be to pur- 
chase all goods and supplies needed for the institution, under such rules and regu- 
lations as the said managing board shall prescribe. 

Sec. 7977. It shall be the duty of the managing board of each of the institutions 
named in section 7975, within three months after the passage of this act, to appoint 
an institution treasurer, which treasurer shall be either some trustworthy person 
residing in the city or vill age at which the institution is located, or some solvent 
national or State bank in said city or village [except the ‘ Soldiers’ Home 71 ee 
said treasurer shall give bonds in such sum as the managing board shall require, 
to be approved by said managing board and to be subject to the approval of the 
public examiner. It shall be the duty of the said treasurer to hold and safely 
keep all public funds belonging to the said institution which may come into said 
treasury from any source, and to pay out the same only on written crders signed 
by the accounting officer of the institution and countersigned by a member of the 
managing board, who shall have been authorized by vete of the board to sign 
such orders. 

Sec. 7979. * * * (b) It shall be the duty of the accounting officer of each 
institution at the close of each month, or oftener, to pay over to the institution 
treasurer all institution funds which may have come into his hands from sales of 
public property. board of inmates, labor of inmates, or from other sources, and at 
the close of each fiscal quarter to draw an crder on the institution treasurer in 
favor of the State treasurer for the amount of all such miscellaneous receipts, and 
at the same time to forward to the State auditor a statement of theamount of the 
same and the sources from which they have arisen. (c) It shall be the duty of 
the State auditor upon receiving such statement to place in the hands of the State 
treasurer a draft for the amount upon the institution treasurer, specifying the 
fund to which the same is to becredcited, and upon payment of such draft to place 
the amount so received to the credit of said institution, adding it to any appropri- 
ations that may have been previously made by the legislature for the said institu- 
tion, distributing it to the several appropriations from which it may have arisen 
or to the current expense appropriation, according to his discretion. 

Suc. 7980. Itshall be the duty of the accounting officer of each institution referred 
to above to prepare a duplicate monthly pay roll or pay rolls, showing the serv- 
ices rendered * * * )pyeach officer andemployee of the institution, which pay 
roll shall contain the receipt of said officers and employees for the orders issued to 
them in payment for theirservices. Services rendered or labor performed by per- 
sons other than officers and employees shall be accounted for on proper vouchers 
made. The said accounting officer shall require all persons selling goods or sup- 
plies to the institution to furnish with such goods when delivered bills or invoices 
in duplicate, and he may require persons who furnish goods at intervals during 
the month to furnish also a detailed statement in duplicate at the close of the 
month. The said bills and invoices shall, whenever practicable, be made upon 
the biliheads or blanks used by such persons in their business: Previded, That in 
cases Where it is not convenient for the seller to furnish such bills or invoices, the 
accounting officer may make out such bills or invoices on blanks to be pr ovided by 
the institution. 

General Laws, 1895, chapter 181: Section 1. The teachers’ university certificate 
issued by the University of Minnesota to graduates of the department of pedagogy 
in said university shall be valid as a certificate of the first grade to teach in the 
public schocls of the State of Minnesota for a period of two years from date of 
graduation. 

Src. 2. At the expiration of two years of actual teaching the certificate of such 
graduate may be indorsed by the president of the university and the superintendent 
of public instruction upon satisfactory evidence that such service has been success- 
ful, and such indorsement shall make said certificate a permanent certificate of 
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qualification: Provided, That said indorsement may be canceled and its legal 
effect annulled by the superintendent of public Instruction upon satisfactory evi- 
dence of disqualification. (Approved April 11, 1895.) 

Tbid., 1895, chapter 866: Appropriates $60, 000 for “the deficiencies which have 
occurred in the current expenses of, this institution ” for 18938, 1894, and 1895. 

Ibid., 1897, chapter 75: SmcTION 1. Section 8768 [above] is amended to read as 
follows: ‘‘ There shall be levied annually upon the taxable property of the State a 
tax of 1.28 mills, to be Enown as the ‘ State school tax,’ which shall be collected as 
other taxes are collected, of which the proceeds of { mill shall be added to the 
general school fund, which together shall be known as the ‘current school fund,’ 
to be apportioned as hereinbefore provided, and the proceeds of 0.23 mill shall be for 
the support and maintenance of the University of Minnesota, and shall be added 
to the general university fund and be payable to the order of the board of regents.”” 
(Approved March 26, 1897.) 

Ibid., 1897, chapter 155: Sec, 4, [Appropr iates for the fiscal year ending J ay 
le 1897: For campus HUMOR enE ahi $2,500; equipment for mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering departinent, $12,000. IL 

Sec. 5. [Appropriates for the year ending July 31, 1888: Equipment of medical 
building, $13,000; books, $6,000. School of agriculture: Heating and lighting, 
$18,000; dormitory for girls, $25,000; expenses ‘incident to establishing coeduca- 
tion, 3. 000. | 

Sec. 6. [Appropriates for year ending July 31,1899: For books, $6,000; expenses. 
incident to establishing coeducation in the school of agriculture, $4,000. ] 

Tbid., 1899, chapter 20: SECTION 1. Section 1 of chapter 181 of the general laws 
of 1895 be, and the same is hereby. amended so asto read as follows: ‘‘ SECTION 1. 
The teachers’ university certificate issued by the University of Minnesota to gradu- 
ates of the department of pedagogy in said university shall be valid as a certifi- 
cate of the first grade to teach in the public schools of the State of Minnesota for 
a period of two years from its date.’’ (Approved February 25, 1889.) 

Ibid., 1899, chapter 283: Szc. 5. [Appropriates to State university for year end- 
ing July 31, 1899, $5,000 for repairs. For year ending July 31, 1900: Repairs, 

7,000; anatomical building, $15,000; clinical building, $15,000; books, $7,000. For 
year ending aie lee 1o0 te Repair s, $5,000; books, $7,000; physical laboratory, 
$25,000; alteration of buil dings, $40,000. i 

Src. 6. [Appropriates to school of agriculture for the year ending July 31, 1900: 
Heating plant, $10,000; horticultural hall and physical laboratory, $35,000. | 

Ipid., 1901, chapter 25: Sections 1 and 2 of chapter 345 of general laws of 1899 
[omitted here as surplusage in view of what follows and its minor relevancy te 
this i inquir y| be amended so as to read as follows: ‘Section 1. Any person who, 
being at the time a resident of the State of Minnesota, enlisted in the Army of the 
United States during the late war between the United States and the Kingdom of 
Spain, or who has been a resident of the State of Minnesota for the past fifteen 
years and is a veteran of the late civil war, and who was honorably discharged 
therefrom, shall, upon complying with all other requirements for admission, be 
entitled to pursue any course or courses in the University of Minnesota without 
expense for tuition.”’ 

Suc. 2. It is hereby made the duty of the board of regents of the University 
of Minnesota to accept in any college, school, or department thereof, any student 
who comes within the definition of section 1 of this act, without any charge to 
said student for tuition, and to refund to any student who may come under the 
provisions of this act any money which he has paid in as tuition since his dis- 
charge. (Approved March 8, 1901.) 

Tbid., 1901, chapter 66: The board of regents of the University of Minnesota, as 
a body corporate under the name University of Minnesota, is hereby expressly 
authorized and empowered to accept, in trust or otherwise, any gift, grant, bequest, 
or devise of property, real or aenRinil or mixed, for educational purposes, and to 
hold, manage, invest, and dispose of the same and the proceeds thereof and the 
income therefrom, in accordance with the terms and conditions of such gift, 
grant, bequest, or devise, and of the acceptance thereof, any law of the State of 
Minnesota to the contrary notwithstanding. (Approved "March 1G, 1200) 

Ibid., 1901, chapter 170: Section 1. Any person resident of the State of Min- 
nesota who has already graduated or may graduate from the department known 
as the school for the blind, connected with ‘the Minnesota Institute for Defectives 
(located at Faribault, Minn., or elsewhere in said State), shall, upon complying 
with all other requirements, "be entitled to purste any course or courses in the 
University of Minnesota without expense for tuition. 
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Sec. 2. It is hereby made the duty of the board of regents of the University of 
Re oasis to receive into eny college, school, or department thereof, and to furnish 
to him or her training and education in any such college, school, or department, 
any student who comes within the definition of section 1 of this act without any 
charge to said student for tuition. 

Sec. 8. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 
(Approved April 9.1801.) 

Thid., 1901. chapter 122: Section 1. The governor shall, prior to the adjournment 
of this session of the legislature, appoint, by and with the consent of the Senate, 
three electors of the State as members of a board to be known asa‘ board of control 
of State institutions.”’ Said members shall hold office, as designated by the goy- 
ernor, for two, four, and six years, respectively. Subsequent appointments shall 
be mmade as above provided, and, except to fill vacancies, shall be for a period of 
six years and until their successors are appointed and qualified. The board shall 
at all times be subject to the above limitations and restrictions. The chairman of 
the board for each biennial period shall be the member whose term first expires, 
and each member thereof shall receive a salary of $8,500 per annum. The gov- 
ernor may remove any member of the board for malfeasance or nonfeasance in office, 
or for any cause that renders him ineligible to appointment or incapable or unfit 
to discharge the duties of his office, and “his removal when so made shali be final. 

Vhen for any cause a vacancy occurs, the governor shall appoint an elector to fill 
ine vacancy for the unexpired term, subject, however, to the action of the senate 
when next 1n session. 

Sec. 18. * * * The board of control shall have and exercise full authority 
in all financial matters of the State university, the State normal schools, the State 
public school, the schools for the deaf and the blind. The said board of control 
shali disburse all public moneys of the several institutions named, and shall have 
the same authority im the expenditure of the public moneys appropriated therefor, 
as in the other institutions named in this bill, except as hereinafter otherwise pro- 
vided, and such board shall appoint a purchasing and disbursing officer or officers 
for such institutions. Said board of controi shall also have supervision of the 
construction of all buildings and betterments erected at the cost of this State, but 
shall cooperate with the local beards of the different institutions in the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications therefor. Such board of control, however, shall 
not have control or authority to disburse any private donations or bequests "made 
by gift or devise by any private individual to any educational institution of this 
State, but said private gifts or donations or bequests shall, unless otherwise 
directed by the terms of such gift or bequest, be applied by such various boards 
of the said educational institutions to the use proposed by the terms of the gift. 
But the various boards now in charge of the several educational institutions shall 
have and retain the exclusive control of the general educational policy of said 
institution, of the courses of study, the number of teachers necessary to be 
employed, and the salaries to be paid; and such various boards shat] have the 
exclusive right to employ or dismiss the teachers and others engaged in carrying 
on the functions of said institutions and shall also have the exclusive control of 
the grounds, buildings. and other public property of their several institutions, and 
of all other matters connected with said insti tutions, except as herein specifically 
reserved to said board of contrel. All contracts with emplovees of said educa- 
tional institutions and a concise statement of all supplies needed shall be reported 
by the board in charge cf said several institutions to the said board of control, and 
provision shall be made by said board of control, by suitable rules, for the pay- 
ment of the salaries of such employees. and any expenses ineurred by the members 
of said local board for the purchase of all necessary supplies by such purchasing 
agent to be appointed as herein provided. as in the case of the other public insti- 
tutions of this State. (Approv ed April 2, 1901. 

Ihid., 1901, chapter 381: Ske. 2. [Appropriates ‘For use by the department of 
agriculture of the University of Minnesota in preparing, printing, and cistribut- 
ing such leaflets, charis, and other lesson helps as will aid and encourage the 
teachers and pupiis in rural schools in the study of agricultural, home economics, 
and rural life generally’’ the sum of $2,000 for each of the fiscal years ending 
July 31, 1902, and July 31, 1903. ] 

Sec. 8. [Appropriates to the University of Minnesota for the year ending July 
31,1901: Buildings and equipment, $17,600; artesian well, $3,500. For the year 
ending July 31, 1902: Buildings and equipment, $110.000: repairs. $10,250: library, 
$7500; boilers, $8.200; additional current expenses, $35,000. For the year ending 
July 31, 1903: Building and equipment, $47,506: repairs, $8,000; library, 57,500; 
additional current expenses, $35,000. | 
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Sec. 9. [Appropriates for the school of agriculture for the year ending July 31, 
1902: Buildings and equipment. $53,500, For the year ending July 31, 1903: 
Buildings and equipment, $25,000. ] 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Constitution (1890), article 8: Smc. 201. It shall be the duty of the legislature to 
encourage by all suitable means the promotion of intellectual, scientific, moral, 
and agricultural improvement by establishing’ a uniform system of free public 
schools, by taxation or otherwise, for all children between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, and, as soon as practicable, to establish schools of higher grade. 

Src. 208. No religious or other sect or sects shall control any part of the school 
or other educational funds of this State; nor shall any funds be appropriated 
toward the support of any sectarian school or to any school that at the time of 
receiving such appropriation is not conducted as a free school. 

Sec. 213. The State having received and appropriated the land donated to it for 
the support of agricultural and mechanical colleges by the United States, and 
having, in furtherance of the beneficent design of Congress in granting said 
land, established the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi and the 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, it is the duty of the State to sacredly 
carry out the conditions of the act of Congress upon the subject, approved July 2, 
1882, and the legislature shall preserve intact the endowments to and support 
said colleges. 

The folowing matter is taken from The Annotatéd Code of the General Statute Laws of 
the State of Mississippi, prepared by R. H. Thompson, Geo. E. Dillard, and R. B. Campbell, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1892.] 

Sec. 11. The college.as incorporated by an act cf the legislature, approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1878, by the name of the ‘‘ Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mis- 
sissippi,’’ and established in pursuance of that act, shall continue to exist as a 
body politic and corporate by the name of the ‘' Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College,’’ with all its property and the franchises, rights, powers, and 
privileges conferred on it by law, or properly incident to such a body and neces- 
sary to accomplish the purpose of its creation; and may receive and hold all real 
and personal property conveyed to it for such purpose. 

Sec. 12. The government of said college shall be in a board of nine trustees. a 
majority of whom shall be practical agriculturists or mechanics, appointed by 
the governor of the State by and with the advice and consent of the senate, who 
shall continue in office for six years. and until successors are appointed; and the 

rustees shall be ineligible to succeed themselves more than once. 

Sec. 13. The present trustees shall continue according to their terms, and until 
successors shallbe appointed. As the terms of said trustees shall expire their suc- 
cessors shall be appointed by the governor, by and with the advice and consent of 

he senate. They shall hold for six years,and until their successors shall be 
appointed. 

Sec. 14. In case of vacancies in the board of trustees during a period when the 
senate is not in session, the governor may make appointments to fill the vacancies 
until the senate shall meet, and, thereafter, during the session of the senate until 
successors shall be appointed. : 

Sec. 15. A majority of the board of trustees shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

sec. 16. The governor of the State, by virtue of his office, shall be the president 
of the board of trustees, but in his absence a president pro tempore may be 
appointed by the board. 

Sec. 17. The trustees may receive their actual expenses incurred in attending any 
of the meetings of the board, to be paid out of any money belonging to the college. 

Sec. 18. The board of trustees shall possess all the power necessary and proper 
for the accomplishment of the purpose of the trust reposed in it, viz: The estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a first-class institution, at which the wnite youth of 
the State may acquire a common school education, and a scientific and practical 
knowledge of agriculture, horticulture, and the mechanic arts, and such other 
subjects of knowledge.as may be suitable and embraced in the course of study and 
practice prescribed by authority of the board of trustees; and it may adoptall such 
by-laws and regulations as it may deem expedient for this purpose not repugnant 
to the constitution and laws nor inconsistent with the object for which said col- 
lege is established; and it shall do whatever is necessary for the successful opera- 
tion of said college according to the purpose of its establishment. 
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Sec. 19. The interest arising from the proceeds of the fund known as the ‘‘Agri- 
cultural land scrip fund’’ is appropriated and devoted, to the extent of one-half 
of it, to said college, and may be drawn from the treasury upon warrant of the 
auditor, to be issued upon the requisitions of the treasurer from time to time as such 
interest may accrue and be wanted for the use of the college. 

Src. 20. Tuition shall be free in all branches to students of the State for four 
years to each and not longer, and the trustees shall fix the amount of tuition to be 
paid by students of this State after four years of free tuition and by students 
from other States or countries. (Amended by laws, 1896, chap. 118, q. v.) 

Sec. 21. The privilege of rooming in the dormitories belongs to the free students, 
ang: to the due quota of students from each county in pr nO to all others. 


pr ayers ae to its aanbes of white educable males sineerta with the whole 
number in the State. 

Sec. 23. The apportionment shall be made and announced by the president of 
the college annually and communicated to the superintendents of education of the 
counties. 

Sec. 25. The certificate of selection shail be attested by the clerk of the board of 
supervisors, under its seal, and shall entitle the holder to admission into the college 
with all its privileges to pursue all its industrial branches selected, and to enter 
the subclass or class for which he is fitted. 

Sec. 26. The board of trustees shall cause to be reported biennially to the legis- 
lature, during the first week of every regular and special, not extraordinary. ses- 
sion thereof. how the money appropriated to the college has been expended, show- 
ing the salaries paid to all professors and employees, and generally each and every 
item of expense: and if any property belonging to the State or the college is used for 
profit, the reports shall show the expenses incurred in managing the property and 
the amount received therefrom. 

SEC. 27. The money received by this State under act of Congress entitled ‘‘An 
act to establish agricultural experiment stations,’ etc., approved March 2, 1887, 
and the provisions of which were accepted by this State by act approved January 
31, 1888, and assigned to said college, shail be expended under its direction, and the 
agricultural experiment station for this State is established at and with said col- 
lege, and the board of trustecs shall have full control thereof. 

Sec. 28. The Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi, created 
by an act approved February 28, 1878, for the education of the colored youth of 
the State, shall continue as a body politic and corporate for that purpose. 

Szc. 29. Except as stated to the contrary in the next section. all the provisions 
of the chapter entitled ‘‘Agricultural and mechanical college ’’ shall be applicable, 
the necessary changes being made, to the ‘‘Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College,’’ which shall be entitled to receive for its support one-half of the interest 
on the fund, the other half of which is deyoted to the agricultural and mechan- 
ical college. 

SEC. 30. The sections of the chapter relating to the ‘‘ agricultural and mechanical 
college’? [secs. 20-25, and 27] on the subject of the number of students entitled to 
free tuition therein, and on the subject of apportioning the same among the several 
counties of the State, and dormitory privileges, and on the subject of the agricul- 
tural experiment station. shall not apply to Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

Sec. 2065. The term ‘‘ fertilizer,’’ as used herein, includes all substances, chemi- 
cals, and compounds commonly known as commercial fertilizers, and all manures, 
except animai excrement, cotton seed, and unmixed cotton-seed products, whether 
natural or artificial products. 

Sec, 2086. The professor of chemistry at the agricultural and mechanical col- 
lege is State chemist, and all fertilizers shall be analyzed by him; and his certifi- 
cate of analysis, stating the percentage therein of nitrogen in an ‘available form, 
of potash soluble in water, and of phosphoric acid in an ‘available form, soluble or 
reverted, and of insoluble phosphoric acid, shall be posted, and kept posted in a 
conspicuous manner at every place where fertilizers are sold. 

Sec. 2068. Before offering any fertilizer for sale the manufacturer, producer, or 
seller shall furnish to the State chemist a certificate of the manufacturer or pro- 
daieer, Sees the component parts thereof, and a fair sample of it, not less than 
one pound, sealed up in a glass jar; and the chemist shall analyze it and give his 
certificate thereof, and shall furnish the necessary number of tags. He shall also 
from time to time secure samples from packages offered for sale or sold, analyze 
the saine, and record the analyses. 

SEC. 2069. The State chemist shall also analyze all fair samples of fertilizers 
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propezly certified and prepared which may be furnished to him by farmers and 
other purchasers for use free of charge, and shall give a certificate thereof. 

Sec. 2070. The certificate of analysis of the State chemist shall be evidence of 
the percentage of valuable elements in any fertilizer analyzed by him. 

Src. 2071. The State chemist shall have prepared a sufficient number of tags, of 
suitable material and form, with proper fastenings for attaching to packages, and 
having printed thereon the word ** guaranteed,’’ with the year of sale, number of 
the tag, and a facsimile of his signature. Any person who shall counterfeit a fer- 
tilizer tag, or who shall use one not sold to him by the State chemist, or who shall 
use one a second time, shall be guilty of forgery. 

Sec. 2072. The State chemist shall charge and collect for the analysis of each 
brand of fertilizer the sum of $15, and for enough tags for one ton of fertilizer 30 
cents. 

Sec, 2073. The fees received by the State chemist shall be deposited with the 
treasurer cf the agricuitural and mechanical college, and shall be expended under 
the direction cf the board of trustees in defraying the expenses of analyzing fer- 
tilizers, the preparation of tags, and ctherwise, as the board shall allow or direct. 

Sec. 2074. The certificate of the State chemist shall be good for one year, if no 
fraud or Geception be practiced in obtaining it, and an analysis of each brand of 
fertilizer must be made every year or season. 

Sec. 2075. The State chemist shall record in a suitable book the result of every 
analysis of a fertilizer made by him. 

Laws, 1892, chapter 45: SECTION 1. The State of Mississippi hereby accepts the 
provisions of act of Congress entitied ‘‘An act to apply a portion of the [proceeds 
of the] public lands to the more complete endowment and support of colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts, established under provisions of an 
act of Congress approved July 2, 1862,’’ which act was approved August 30, 1890. 

Sec. 2. The money received by this State under the aforesaid act shall be 
expended under the direction of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of this 
State, situated near Starkville, for whites. and the Alcorn Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, situated near Rodney, for colored; and the funds received 
under aforesaid act shall be divided between aforesaid agricultural colleges for 
white and colored in the proportion that the whole number of educable children 
in the State of each race bears to the whole number of educable children of both 
races. (Approved March 80, 1892.) 

Laws, 1594, chapter 12: Appropriates to Agricultural and Mechanical College 
$22,500 for 1894 and the same amount for 1895, and provides further, ‘‘ that the 
interest on the agricultural land-scrip fund belonging to said college be paid in 
addition to the above sums, provided that the president, professors, officers, and 
employees shall receive as salary or compensation from the State 10 per cent less 
than the amounts paid them by the State for the year 1893.”’ 

Ibid., 1894, chapter 14: Appropriates to Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College $7,000 for the year 1894 and the same amount for the year 1895, also $1,500 
for repairs, ‘* provided that the amounts shall include interest on the agricultural 
land-scrip fund for each year.’’ 

Laws, 1896, chapter 115: SzcTion 1. That the State superintendent of education 
be, and is hereby, made a trustee ex officio of the State University, the Agricultural 
and Mechanical Coilege, the Industrial Institute and College, the State Normal 
school. and Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College. And he shall have the 
same powers and perform the same duties as other trustees of said institutions of 
learning. (Approved March 23, 1896.) 

Laws, 1898, chapter i3: [Appropriates to Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College for the year 1896: Building, $7,000; repairs, $1,009: insurance for three 
years, $1,505. For 1897: Three cottages, $3,000; repairs, $1,000. ] 

Ibid., 1896: [Appropriates to Agricultural and Mechanical College $22,500 for the 
year 1866 and the same amount for 1837, in addition to the interest on the agricul- 
tural land-scrip fund; also, for repairs, $5,600. | 

Tbid., 1886, chapter 42: That the State treasurer be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and required to have prepared without delay bonds of the State of Mississippi in 
an amount equal to the agricultural college fund now in the State treasury, 
maturing on the Ist day of January, 1896, and which now bear interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent per annum. Said bonds to be issued in denominations of $1,000, and 
shail be signed by the governor and countersigned by the treasurer. All the 
bonds and other evidences of State indebtedness now in the treasury on account 
of the said agricultural college fund, amounting to $212,150, shall be immediately 
canceled and destroyed, and a record kept by the treasurer of the bonds so 
destroyed, and said treasurer shall report the facts to the legislature of 1898, and 
the bonds provided for in this section shall be substituted therefcr. 
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Sec. 2. That said bonds, as herein provided for. shall bear interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum as now fixed by law, from January 1. 1896. ard shall 
mature on January 1. 1928: Provided, The State reserves the right to take up and 
retire said bonds after January 1, 1900. 

Ibid., 1896, chapter 113: Section 20 of the annotated code of Mississippi is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: Tuition shail be free in all branches to students 
of this State for five years. 

pec. 2. Section 24 is hereby amended so as to read as follows: The superinten- 
dent of each county, after due notice published, with the consent of the board of 
supervisors, shall give certificates of selection to the number of students to which 
the county is entitled, and this in addition to those already in the college, if any, 
and this selection of new students shall be made by drawing. 

Ibid., 1898, chapter 15: [Appropriates to Agricultural and Mechanical College 
520.500 and the interest on the ** agricultural land-scrip fund,’’ $3.914.50, for 1898; 
also the samne amounts for 1899, and $4,090 for repairs, etc. ] 

ibid., 1898. chapter 16: | Appropriates to Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College for 1898, 512,000 and $6,814.50 as interest on agricultural land-secrip fund; 
for 1899, $9,000 and the interest, $6.814.50, on the agricultural land-scrip fund. ] 

Ibid., 1898, chapter 46: SEcTION 1. The grant of iand to the State for the benefit of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi and the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College for colored persons of Mississippi, by an act of Congress of the 
United States. approved February 20, 1895, entitled ** An act for the encouragement 
of education in the State of Mississippi,’’ the same being the one hundred and sixth 
chapter of the United States Statutes at Large, of the third session of the Fifty- 
third Congress, volume 28, is hereby accepted. 

[The act of Congress referred to reads as follows: The governor of the State of Mississippi is 
hereby authorized to select out of the unoccupied and uninhabited lands of the United States 
within the said State, 45.050 acres of land,in legal subdivisions, being a total equivalent to two 
townships, and shall certify the same to the Secretary of the Interior, who shall forthwith, upon 
the receipt of said certificate, issue to the State of Mississippi patents for said lands: Provided, 
That the proceeds of one township of said lands, when sold or leased shall forever remain a fund 
for the use of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of said State; and the proceeds of one 
of said townshins of land, when sold or leased, shall forever remain a fund for the use of the 
Agricultural] and Mechanical College for colored persons established and maintained by said 
fos 2. In making said selection the governor of said State of Mississippi shall designate the 
lands for the Agricultural and Mechanical Coliege and the lands for the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College for colored persons. } 

Sec. 2. The State land commissioner shall record in his office the patents and 
lists of said lands issued to the State by the United States, said lists to be recorded 
in a tract book; and his certified transcript of the records thereof shall be compe- 
tent evidence in any court or legal proceedings in this State; and when so recorded 
the patent and list of the Agricultural and Mechanical College lands shall be turned 
over to its trustees, and the patent and list of the Alcorn Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College lands shall be turned over to its trustees. 

Src. 3. The board of trustees of said Agricultural and Mechanical College are 
hereby authorized to sell said lands patented to the State for its use under said 
act of Congress, or any part thereof, for cash, as in their judgment is for the 
best interest of said college; or to lease the same for a period not exceeding thirty 
years, or to sell or dispose of the timber thereon to the best advantage of said col- 
lege; and the proceeds of all such sales or leases of said lands or sales of said tim- 
ber. made under this act shall be paid into tle State treasury and shall there be 
credited to said Agricultural and Mechanical College, and shall there forever 
remain a fund for the use of said college, and the interest to be paid to it by the 
State, all under and in accordance with section 212 of the State constitution. And 
the board of trustees of the Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College shall 
have like authority as to the lands patented to the State under said act of Con- 
gress for the benefit of the Agriculturel and Mechanical College for colored per- 
sons, and the proceeds of said lands or the timber thereon shall be paid into the 
State treasury for the use of said college, under and in accordance with said sec- 
tion of the State constitution. 

Sec. 4. A patent in the usual form, signed by the land commissioner, counter- 
signed by the governor and attested by the secretary of state, with the great seal of 
the State affixed, shall invest the purchaser or lessee of said lands or the purchaser 
of the timber or trees thereon with title, according to the terms of said patent; 
and such patent shall be executed upon the order of the board of trustees of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College as to the lands patented to the State by the 
United States for the benefit of said college under said act of Congress: and such 
patent shall be executed as to the lands patented to the State for the use of said 
Agricultural and Mechanical College for colored persons upon the order of the 
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board of trustees of said Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College. And said 
land commissioner shall keep a record of each sale or lease made under this stat- 
ute upon the tract book upon which the list of lands is recorded in each instance, 
respectively. 

smc. 5. The provisions of this act shall apply to any and all lands that may be 
hereafter selected and located by the governor and patented to the State under 
said act of Congress. 
~) Ibid., 1900, chapter 61: Section 1. The board of trustees of the Mississippi 
“Agricultural and Mechanical College, located at or near Starkville, are hereby 
authorized to establish a branch agricultural experiment station at some point in 
the State south of the tier of counties on the line of the Alabama and Vicksburg 
Railroad, and in whatis known as the piney woods region of the State. The said 
board of trustees are authorized to accept donations of lands, lumber, agricultural 
implements, fertilizers, money, notes or other obligations, or any property or 
thing that may be of use in establishing and operating said experiment station. 

Src. 2. The station herein provided for shali be a tract of land of not less than 
200 acres and shall only be located where suitable land is donated and conveyed 
to the trustees for that purpose, and if lands in excess of 200 acres are donated, 
the said board of trustees may, in their discretion, sell the same and apply the 
proceeds to the improvement of the land retained and used for said experiment 
station. 

Suc. 8. In locating said station the said trustees shall consider the natural 
advantages, the health and convenience to a shipping point, and the amount pro- 
posed to be donated by any locality or localities, and all other matters that may 
be of material advantage in the working of the same. 

Ibid., 1900, chapter 18: Szcorton 1. A textile school is established in connection 
with the agricultural and mechanical college, where young men and women may 
be educated in the art of manufacturing textile fabrics and where they may acquire 
a practical as well as theoretical and scientific knowledge of the art of manufac- 
turing textile fabrics, and especially those made from cotton, or cotton and wool 
combined, including dyeing, designing and drawing. 

SEC. 2. It shall be the duty of the board of trustees to cause to be erected the 
necessary building for the motive power and machinery of the factory building, 
for the accommodation of nct more than 100 pupils, and a dormitory building to 
accoinodate a like number, and to supply the factory building with the necessary 
motive power of steam or electricity, in their discretion, and all other necessary 
machinery and appliances for manufacturing cotton and such other fabrics as may 
be agreed upon by the faculty and approved by the trustees, and also for dyeing, 
having in view the purpose of this act as defined in the first section thereof, and 
especially that relating to the manufacture of cotton fabrics. 

sac. 8. It shail be the duty of the board of trustees when said buildings have 
been erected and equipped as provided forin this act to elect a competent and effi- 
cient director of the textile school, who shall become thereby a member of the 
faculty of the said agricultural and mechanical coliege, and shall receive such 
salary as may be fixed by the board of trustees. They shall likewise employ or 
authorize the employment of such assistants in the various departments thereofas 
may be necessary to the thorough and efficient training and instruction of the stu- 
dents. The course of study shall be prescribed by the faculty, with the approval 
of the board of trustees, and shall embrace carding. spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
harmony of colors, designing, drawing, fabric analysis and calculations, and such 
other branches as may be prescribed. There shall be a special course on the man- 
ufacture of cotton fabrics alone. 

Suc. 4. No pupil shall be admitted to the textile school who is under 15 years 
of age; and each pupil applying for admission shall be examined under rules to be 
prescribed by the faculty as to character, intelligence, and learning, and they shali 
be governed by the rules and regulations prescribed for the government of said 
college, the trustees of which shall also fix and regulate the fees, cost, and term of 
course of said textile department. 

Sxo. 5. Theraw material to be manufactured in the course of study shail be pur- 
chased by the president of the faculty, or under his direction, provided that raised 
on the college farm shall be insufficient in quantity or quality. The fabrics manu- 
factured by the school shall be sold by the president of the faculty, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof and also all tuition fees shall be paid into the college treasury to the 
ane of the textile school, and full revorts made thereof annually to the board of 

rustees. 

Sze. 6. The board of trustees shall have authority to grant diplomas and certifi- 
cates of proficiency upon the recommendation of the director of the textile schcol 
and a majority of the faculty. 
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Sec. 7. The sum of $40,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated out of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
enable the board of trustees to carry out the provisions of this act. The said sum 
herein appropriated may be drawn from the State treasury upon the warrant of 
the auditor of public accounts, issued upon the written request of the president of 
said college, approved by the governor. 

Ibid., chapter 17: [Appropriates to agricultural and mechanical college $25,719 
for the year 1900 and a like sum for the year 1901, in addition to the annual 
interest on the agricultural land-scrip fund, for new buildings, etc., and $1,000 for 
farmers’ institutes. ] 

Ibid., chapter 19: [Appropriates to Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College 
$8,000 for the year 1900 and a like sum for 1901, in addition to interest on agricul- 
tural land-scrip fund; also $5,850 for repairs, etc. In addition for each year the 
epee on $96,296.27, the proceeds of sale of college lands, chapter 46, acts 1898, 
So.7T7.7T7, 

Ibid., chapter 57: The board of control is hereby directed, subject to the 
approval of the governor, to purchase an artesian well-b ring outfit, out of any 
money in the hands of said board, not to exceed $1,500, and that said outfit shall 
be used to sink wells on the farms now belonging to or to become the property 
of the State, and on rented farms, provided the owners shall pay for the same, 
or upon the farms of any citizen where the board is paid for the service by the 
citizen, when not otherwise needed by the State, and that the boards of trustees 
of the several State institutions, and especially of the lunatic asylum at Jackson, 
the State university at Oxford, the agricultural and mechanical college at Stark- 
ville, etc.,are hereby authorized to contract immediately and pay out of their sev- 
eral appropriations, with the board of control, for the boring of such wells, at actual 
cost of the labor and material, but no cost for the use of the outfit, subject to the 
approval of the governor, for the sinking of wells at these several instutions. 

Ibid., 1902, chapter 21: [Appropriates to agricultural and mechanical college 
$48,272.41, as support fund for 1902, and a like amount for 1803; appropriates also 
$56,500 for buildings; $23,230 for additional equipment; $3,000 for farmers’ insti- 
tutes; $2,000 for student labor account, and $100 for Y. M.C. A.] 

Ibid., 1902, chapter 20: [Appropriates $26,320.14 ‘‘ for the purvose of reimburs- 
ing the trustees of the agricultural college for the excess of money spent by them 
in building and equipping the textile school.’’ | 

Thid., 1902, chapter 20: [Appropriates to the Alcorn Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College $8,000, as support fund and $750 for repair of buildings for each of the 
years 1902 and 1903. Appropriates for 1902: For insurance, $2,250; for purchase 
of stock, $500; for completing and equipping new dormitory, $13,000; for shops 
and machinery and tools, $10,000. ] 


MISSOURI. 


Constitution (1875), ARTICLE XT: Src. 5. The general assembly shall, whenever the 
public school fund will permit and the actual necessity of the same may require, aid 
and maintain the State university, now established, with its present departments. 
The government of the State university shall be vested in a board of curators, to 
consist of nine members, to be appointed by the governor, by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate. 

Sec. 11. Neither the general assembly nor any county, city, town, township, 
school district, or other municipal corporation shall ever make an appropriation or 
pay from any public fund whatever anything in aid of any religious creed, church, 
or sectarian: purpose, or help to support or sustain any private or public school, 
academy, seminary, college, university, or other institution of learning controlled 
by any religious creed, church, or sectarian denomination whatever; nor shall 
any grant or donation of personal property or real estate ever be made by the 
State, or any county, city, town, or other municipal corporation for any religious 
creed, church, or sectarian purpose whatever. 

[The following matter is taken, unless otherwise specified, from ‘ The Revised Statutes of the 
State of Missouri, 1899, Revised and Promulgated by the 40th General Assembly,” 2 vols., Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.] 

Sec, 10465. A university is hereby instituted in this State, the government 
whereof shall be vested in a board of curators. 

Sec, 10466. The university is hereby incorporated and created a body politic, 
and shall be known by the name of ‘‘ The Curators of the University of the State 
of Missouri,’’ and by that name shall have perpetual succession, power to sue and 
be sued, complain and defend in all courts; to make and use a common seal, and 
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to alter the same at pleasure; to take, purchase, and to sell, convey, and otherwise 
dispose of lands and chattels: Provided, That the curators shall nut have power 
to sell or convey any land contained within the university campus. 

Szc. 10467. The board of curators of the University of the State of Missouri 
shall hereafter consist of nine members, who shall be appointed by the governor, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate: Provided, That not more than one 
person shall be appointed upon said board from the same Congressional district, 
and no person shall be appointed a curator who shall not have attained the age of 
21 years, or who shail not be a citizen of the United States, and who shall not 
have been a resident of the State of Missouri two years next pricr to his appoint- 
ment. Not more than 5 curators shall belong to any one political party. 

SEC. 10468. The term of service of the curators shall be six years, the terms of 
three expiring every two years, the first expiring occurring on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1901, and succeeding expirations of three members every two years there- 
after. Said curators while attending the meetings of the board shall receive their 
actual expenses, which shall be paid out of the ordinary revenues of the university. 

Sec. 10469. The board of curators shall appoint annually three of their number 
to act as an executive board, who shall meet each month, for the purpose of audit- 
ing claims and attending to such other business as may be intrusted to them by 
the board cf curators not inconsistent with this article. The members of the 
executive board shall receive $5 per day for each day they shall attend the monthly 
meetings, together with their actual expenses, to be paid as the expenses of the 
curators are paid. Said executive board shall be subject to change or removal at 
pleasure of the board of curators. The board of curators shall also appoint annu- 
ally three of their number to act as an executive committee of the school of mines 
and metallurgy, with like powers and compensation as those of the executive 
board at Columbia. Said executive committee shall also be subject to change or 
removal at pleasure of the board of curators. 

Sec. 10470. The governor shall, by and with the advice and consent of the sen- 
ate, fill all vacancies caused by the expiration of the term of office of any curator, 
and he shall also fill all vacancies occasioned by death, resignation, or removal, 
which may occur while the general assembly is not in session; but all such 
appointees shall continue in office only until the meeting of the general assembly 
next thereafter, and until their successors be appointed and qualified. AI] vacan- 
cies Which ay exist at or during the meeting of the biennial sessions of the gen- 
eral assembly, caused by death, resignation, cr removal shall be filled in like man- 
ner as those created by the expiration of official terms, and shall be only for the 
unexpired time of the party whose vacancy is thereby filled. 

sec. 10471. All appointments to fill vacancies, except such as may be made to 
fill out unexpired terms, shall be for the term of six years, and until the succes- 
sors of such appointees shall be appointed and qualified. 

Sec, 10472. At all meetings of the board of curators seven members shall be 
necessary to constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

sec. 10473. The curators shall have power to appoint and remove, at discretion, 
the president, professors, instructors, and other employees of the university: to 
define and assign their powers and duties, and to fix their compensation. 

SEC, 10474. The president and treasurer of the university, residing at Colum- 
bia, and the treasurer of the School of Mines and Metallurgy, residing at Rolla, 
shall, at each annual meeting of the board, prepare and submit to the board a 
carefully prepared statement of the probable amount of income, as near as may 
be, of the university and all its departments for the year following, and the cura- 
tors shall thereupon make an estimate of the probable expenses of the institution 
and each of its departinents for the ensuing year, based upon the statements above 
mentioned, and make the necessary appropriations to meet said expenses for the 
current year; and in no instance shall the board of curators create any indebted- 
ness in any one year above what they can pay out of the annual income of said 
year. 

SEC. 10475. The curators shall cause to be made annually a careful and complete 
inventory and appraisement of all property, real and pevsonal, belonging to the’ 
university in every department thereof; and_in order to preserve said property 
from waste or injury it shall be the duty of the board to prescribe such rules and 
regulations as shali secure a careful inspection of said property and comparison of 
the same With pricr inventories. 

SEC. 10476. No person who is related Sy blood or marriage to any member of 
the board of curators of the university shall be appointed to any position in the 
university as officer, member of any faculty, or employee. 

Src. 10477. There shall be two regular meetings of said board of curators in 
each year, to be holden in the university edifice, or in the town of Columbia. The 
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annual meeting shall be held on the third Tuesday in December, and the semi- 
annual meeting on the Tuesday preceding the first Thursday in June, unless 
different days shall be fixed upon by said board, 

Sec. 10478. If any curator shall remove from the district in which he resided at 
the time of his appointment, or shall fail to attend any annual, semiannual, or 

regularly called meeting of the board, of which mecting he shall have had due 
notice, his office shall become at once vacant, unless such absence shall be caused 
by sickness, or some accident Taser his arrival at the time and place appointed 
for the meeting of the board of curators: and if a vacancy shall occur by death, 
resignation, or from any other cause, the governor shall, without delay, upon 
being informed of the fact by the secretary of the board of curators, fill such 
vacancy by appointment: and the person so appointed shall serve until the next 
regular. meeting of the general assembly. and until his successor is appointed and 
qualified. 

Sec. 10479, The curators shall severally take an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States and of this State and faithfully demean themselves in office. 

Sec. 10480. There shali bea president and vice-president of the board, who shall 
be chosen by the board from the members thereof; a secretary, a treasurer, and 
such other officers of the board as they shall deem necessary, who shall be appointed 
by the board, and hold their offices during the pleasure of the board. 

Sec, 10481. The president and, if he be absent. the vice-president, and if both 
be absent, a curator chosen for the occasion, shall preside at the meetings of the 
board. 

Sec. 10482. The president of the board, and until his election or in case of his 
absence or disability, any three curators, shall have power to call a special meeting 
of the beard at the place of holding the annual meetings, provided, they give 
timely notice thereof, in such form as the board shail by by-law prescribe. 

Sec. 10483. Adjourned meetings may be ordered and held by the board at such 
time and place as shall be agreed upon by them. 

Sec. 10484. It shall be the duty of said board of curators to cause to be furnished 
to the legislature on or before the second Monday of each regular session thereof 
a list of the names ofall the students that may have been tanght at said institution 
during the two preceding years, giving the names, the ages, the place of residence 
of each, or the time that each one has been taught, as Well as the tuition fees 
charged per session for the various branches of study. It shall likewise be the 
duty of the board to furnish the legislature with an abstract of the amounts 
annually paid to the president, and each professor, instructor, or other employee 
of said institution, together with an itemized account of all cther expenses of the 
institution. 

Src. 10485. The secretary shall keep a journal of the proceedings of the cura- 
tors, in which the ayes s and noes on all questions shall be entered if requested by 
any ee of the curators present. 

Sac. 10486. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep and preserve all 
recor ds, books, and papers belonging to the board; to prepare, under the direction 
of the board, all their reports, estimates, etc.. and record the same in a book to be 
kept for that purpose. and generally to do and execute all such matters and things 
as belong to his office and may be required of him by the curators; and his com- 
pensation shall be fixed by the board. 

Sec. 10487. Any citizen of the State shall, at all times, have access to and be 
permitted to take copies of any or all the records, books, and papers of the board. 

sec. 10488. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to receive, keep, and disburse 
all moneys belonging to the board, and to perform all customary acts pertaining 
to his office, under the direction of the curators, and to make report of the same 
at the annual meeting of the board; his compensation shall be fixed by the beard, 
provided that the same shall not exceed. for any one year, the sum of $150. 

SEc. 10489. The treasurer of the board shall, upon his appointment and before 
he enters upon the duties of his office, give bond to the State of Missourt, to the 
use of the curaters of the University of the State of Missouri, with at least two 
good and solvent sureties, in such sum as may be required by the board, to be 
approved by the board and filed among their papers and records. conditioned that 
he will faithfully administer the university funds coming inio his hands, and dis- 
burse and invest the same according to the directions of the board of curators; 
and such bond shall be renewed every two years or oftener if deemed necessary 
by the board of curators. 

sEC. 10490. The treasurer of the board of curators shall make out semiannually 
a full statement of his accounts. showing the amount of money which he has 
received and the items of expenditure, and when approved by the board a copy of 
the account shall be entered on the record. 
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Src. 10491. The curators shall have power to make such by-laws or ordinances, 
rules, and regulations as they may judge most expedient for the accomplishment of 
the trust reposed in them, and for the government of their officers and employees 
and to secure their accountability. 

Src. 10492. The curators shall have the authority to confer by diploma, under 
their common seal, on any person whom they may judge worthy thereof, such 
degrees as are known to and usually granted by any college or university. 

Sec. 10498. Grants made to the curators for specific purposes and uses shall not 
be applied either wholly or in part to any other uses. 

Src. 10494. It shall be the duty of the curators to provide for the protection 
and improvement of the site of the University of the State of Missouri as selected 
and established by law; to erect and continue thereon all edifices designed for the 
use and accommodation of the officers and students of the university, and to 
furnish and adapt the same to the uses of the several departments of instruction. 

Sic. 10495. It shall be the duty of the president of the university, among other 
things, to superintend and direct the care and nanagement of the institution and 
its grounds at Columbia. and to make and transmit to the curators, at each regu- 
lar meeting thereof, a report of the state and condition thereof, containing such 
particulars as the curators shall require. 

SEC. 10486. The president, professors, and instructors shall each have the care 
and management of the books and apparatus belonging to their respective depart- 
ments, and the librarian the care and superintendency of the library. 

Src, 10497. All salaries of the officers, professors, instructors, and employees of 
the university shall be payable monthly, on the first day of the month following 
that for which their salary has accrued, or as soon thereafter as practicable, and 
it shall be the duty of the president of the board of curators to draw his warrant 
accordingly, on the treasurer of the board, payable to the order of the officer, pro- 
fessor, instructor, or other employee, as the case may be, therein named. 

Sze. 10498. Should the president or any professor, instructor, or other person 
holding office in the university by selection, appointment, contract, or engagement 
of the board of curators fail to discharge for any length of tiine his offcial duties, 
without having obtained the permission of said board, the salary or compensation 
of such president, professor, instructor, or other person holding office in the uni- 
versity shall cease for the time he shall so fail to discharge lis official duties, and 
no compensation shall be allowed for such time; but if said board shall be satis- 
fied that such president, professor, instructor, or other person holding office in 
the university as aforesaid. had good cause for: failing to discharge his official 
duties, then no part of his salary or compensation shall be deducted or withheld 
on account of such failure. 

sec. 10499. All youths, resident of the State of Missouri, over the age of sixteen 
years shall be adinitted to all the privileges and advantages of the various classes 
of the practical, scientific, and literary departments of the University of the State 
of Missouri without payment of tuition, provided each applicant for admission 
therein shall possess such scholastic attainments and mental and moral qualifica- 
tions as shali be prescribed in rules adopted and established by the board of cura- 
tors; and provided further, that nothing herein enacted shall be construed to 
prevent the board of curators from collecting reasonable tuition fees in the law 
departinent and in the medical department and the necessary fees for supplies in 
the laboratories of the university or school of mines and establishing such fees for 
library and incidental expenses in other departments, not to exceed $5 per annum, 
as they may find necessary. 

Szo. 10500. No rule or regulation shall ever be established by the board which 
shall in any way limit the right of the students of the university or any of its 
departments to present their grievances and to ask for their redress by respectful 
petitions presented to the board. 

sec. 10501. The secretary of state is hereby required to procure and furnish to 
the library of the law department of the university five copies of every revision 
of the statutes made or approved by the general assembly of the State: tive copies 
of each session act, whether regular, adjourned, or special; five copies of every 
report of the supreme court and of the courts of appeals hereafter issued and four 
copies of such reports heretofore issued as may be on hand, and five copies of such 
digests of said reports as may be selected by the dean of said department; and he 
shail also procure and furnish to the general library of the university and to the 
library of the school of mines two copies of each and every official report and pub- 
lication issued by the State or any officer thereof; and, so far as he may be able to 
do so, he shall procure and furnish to said libraries two copies of each and every 
printed report of any corporation organized under the laws of this State or which 
may be authorized to do business therein. 
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SEC. 10502. He shall also, forthwith and from time to time, procure for said 
libraries the current collated or revised statutes of the several States, so far as it 
can be done by exchanging for the same the statutes of this State named in the 
preceding section. He shall further supply to the department of history and 
political economy so many copies of each and every official report and publication 
issued by this State or any officer thereof, excepting reports of the supreme court 
and of the courts of appeals, as may be needed to exchange for similar publications 
of other States. 

Sec, 10508. Any person who shall knowingly sell, give, or in any manner dis- 
pose of any intoxicating liquor to any student of the University of the State of 
Missouri, or any school, or college, or academy in this State, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall. upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not less than 
$40 nor more than $100 or by huprisonment in the county jail not less than three 
months nor more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment; provided, 
that it shall be lawful for druggists to sell or give such liquor to any student upon 
the written prescription of a regular practicing physician in good standing; pro- 
vided, that nothing in this section shall be so construed as to apply to any 
mercantile or business college. 

Sec, 10504. There is hereby established a College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts at Columbia and a School of Mines and Metallurgy at Roila, provided for by 
the grant of the Congress of the United States, as distinct departments of the 
University of the State of Missouri. 

Sec. 10505. The leading objects of said colleges shall be to teach such branches 
as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts and mining, including mili- 
tary tactics, and without excluding other scientific and classical studies, in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life. 

Sec. 10506, That the obligation cf the State to the General Government, assumed 
by the acceptance of the land grant of July 2, 1862, may be more fully discharged, 
and in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions of life, the board of curators of the Univer- 
sity of the State of Missouri shall prescribe and adopt a liberal academic course of 
study to be taught in the School of Mines and Metallurgy, located at Rolla, in 
addition to the courses now taught in said school, and may confer the degree of 
bachelor of science upon all students who shall complete said course in said school 
to the satisfaction of the faculty thereof. 

Sec. 10507. To effect the leading objects of the colleges, as herein established, 
it is provided that the students and members thereof shall be admitted to the 
library, museums, models, cabinets, and apparatus, and to all lectures and 
instructions of the university which now exist or may hereafter exist, and to all 
other rights and privileges thereof, in a manner as full and ample as are the stu- 
dents of any other, department in said university; and to provide for instruction 
in inilitary tactics, as herein required, it is enacted that in case a system of mili- 
tary education shall be established by Congress the University of the State of 
Missouri is hereby required by law to inake the necessary provisions for carrying 
out the plan so established in connection with the institution; and furthermore, 
there is hereby established and created a perpetual fund, to be styled the ‘* fund 
of the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts,’’ to be derived from the sale or 
lease of the 330,000 acres of land granted by Congress to the State of Missouri by 
virtue of an act approved July 2, 1862, and from all additions to the same from 
public or private bounty, the principal of which fund shall remain forever invio- 
late and undiminished. to be invested in the manner hereafter specified, and the 
income thereof shall be placed at the disposal of the board of curators of the 
university of the State, three-fourths of which income shall be for the support of 
the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts aforesaid, and the remaining one- 
fourth for the support of the School of Mines and Metallurgy, in accordance with 
the provisions of this article and the acts of Congress aforesaid. (For the divi- 
sion of the subsidy of August 80, 1890, see section 10011 on p. 88; also section 
10533, p. 96.) 

Sec. 10508. The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and the School 
of Mines and Metallurgy herein provided for shall have each a separate and dis- 
tinct faculty whose officers and professors nay be the same in whole or in part as 
the officers and professors in other colleges and departments of the university. 

Sic. 10509. The College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts and the School 
of Mines and Metallurgy shall have power to confer degrees suitable to their 
designs and courses of study. 

SEC. 10510. At the close of each university year the board of curators shall make 
a repert to the governor in detail, exhibiting the progress, condition and wants of 
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the several colleges or departments of instruction in the university, the course of 
study in each, and the nuinber and names of the officers and students, the amount 
of receipts and disbursements, together with the nature, cost, and results of all 
important experiments and investigations, and such other matters, including State 
industrial and economical statistics, as may be thought useful. The governor 
shall cause the same to be printed for the use of the general assembly and the 
people of the State, and shall cause one copy of the saine to be transmitted by 
mail free of expense to all the colleges which may be endowed under the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, hereinbefore referred to, and 
also one copy to the Secretary of the Interior, and one copy to the Commissioner 
of Agriculture at Washington City. The governor shall cause the bulletins of 
the experiment stations to be printed as they are issued and separate from the 
annual report. 

Sec. 10511. [As amended by act of March 11, 1901.] Inasmuch as all trust 
funds committed tothe management of the State are to be deemed a sacred deposit, 
and to be vigilantly guarded from waste or wrongful use, it is provided that a 
board ef visitors, to consist of five persons, three at least of whoin shall be citizens 
eminent in agriculture and mechanic arts, and noé less than two graduates cf the 
university, shail be appointed bythe governor. It shall be the duty of said visit- 
ors to meet at the university on the second Tuesday of November of each year, 
and make personal examination into the condition of the wniversity, and report 
the result to the governor, suggesting such improvements and recommendations 
as they may think important, which report shall be published with the annual 
report of the curators. In case of nonattendance upon any annual meeting the 
office of any visitor shall become vacant in the same manner and with like effect 
asin the case of curators. The visitors shall receive no per diem, but they shall 
have their actual expenses paid. 

Sec, 19512. The board of curators shall cause the lands which have been donated 
for the benefit of the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts to be examined, 
classified, and appraised by two or more competent agents, by them appointed, 
before the same are offered for lease or sale, and shall thereafter, either by direct 
action of the board or by a committee of its members, fix the price at the interest 
of which said land may be leased or at which it may bs sold; and the said board 
may at any time change said price or it may withhold or withdraw from sale or 
lease any specific tract or parts of land or may designate which tract or parcel 
shall be sold only for cash in hand, or may attach contiguous subdivisions of land 
not to exceed a quarter section that are not to be separated in their sale or lease. 
Should it be discovered that the number of acres to which the State is entitled by 
act of Congress has not been selected, located, and confirmed, the said agent shall 
forthwith select the additional number of acres from the vacant lands cf the 
United States within this State, so as to secure the full amount of 330,000 acres 
granted by the United States, and shall in like manner and with full effect as the 
commissioners created by the act of the general assembly of Missouri, approved 
March 19, 1866, have the same set apart and withdrawn from entry on the books 
of the United States Land Office; and said agents shall receive the same compen- 
sation for said services and for any and all other services performed in appraising 
said lands and for any other service under this chapter as was allowed the com- 
missioners who selected the lands under said act of March 19, 1866, and they shali 
be paid in the saine manner, and they shali also receive for their expenses a sum 
not to exceed $2.50 a day for each person. 

Sec. 10318. Any person who has heretofore made or may hereafter make actual 
settlement upon the lands of the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts shall 
be entitled to lease or purchase 820 acres or less, as he may choose, lying contigu- 
ous and including his improvement, in preference to any other person, his right 
being subject to the power of the board in regard to withholding or withdrawing 
from sale, or designating what may be sold for cash only, or what shall be attached 
for sale to adjacent subdivisions; and provided such settlers shall comply with 
the law and with the rules that may be adopted by the board in relation to lease 
or purchase, the same as is and shali be required by others: And it is further pro- 
vided, That at or before a day to be specified in a notice to be published by the 
board, which notice shall be published for four consecutive weeks in some news- 
paper published in the county in which the lands lie, or, if none be there pub- 
lished, in a newspaper as near as may be to said county, the last insertion to be 
thirty days before the day named, such settler shall proceed to make proof of his 
claim in compliance with the rules aforesaid, or he shall forfeit all preference, 
and the lands shall be subject to lease or sale as other lands; And it ts further 
provided, That the actual settlement referred to must be made prior to the first 
publication of the board herein referred to. 
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Sec. 10514. In case where any of said lands may be sold and a deea to the same 
is required to be made, the same shall be executed by the president of the board 
of curators, signed by him, with the seal of the corporation attached thereto, and 
attested by the secretary of the board. 

Sec, 10515, The School of Mines and Metallurgy shall be empowered to utilize 
all implements, instruments, charts, specimens, etc., and the toard of curators 
may establish when they deem proper a professorship of geology, said geologist to 
supervise the geological surveys that may be made by the School of Mines and 
Metallurgy. 

Sec. 10516. There is hereby created the office of treasurer of the School of Mines 
and Metallurgy located in the county of Phelps, who shall be appointed by the 
board of curators and be subject to removal at their discretion. It shail be his 
duty to receive, keep, and disburse all moneys belonging to said School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, all moneys that shall be appropriated or apportioned for the pur- 
poses of said school, including one-fourth of the income arising from the fund of 
the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and all other money which may 
belong exclusively to the said school for bnilding or for any other purpose. And 
the said treasnrer shall perforin all customary acts pertaining to kis office, under 
direction of the board of curators, and make report of the same at the annual 
meetings of the board. 

sec. 10517. The treasurer of the School of Mines and Metallurgy shall keep his 
office in the city of Rolla, and upon his appointment, and before he enters upon the 
duties of his office, give bond to the State of Missouri to the use of the curators of 
the University of the State of Missouri, with at least two good and solvent sure- 
ties, in a sum not less than $20,000, to be approved by the board and filed among 
their papers and records, conditioned that he will faithfully administer the funds 
of the School of Mines and Metallurgy coming into his hands, and disburse and 
invest the same according to the directions of the board of curators; and such 
bond shall be renewed every two years. or oftener if deemed necessary by the 
board. Until the next annual meeting of the board of curators such bond may be 
approved by the president of the board. 

sec, 10518. The treasurer of the board of curators shall pay over to the treasurer 
of the School of Mines and Metallurgy,as soon as he shall be appointed and his 
bond approved. and at all times hereafter, all moneys, bonds, and all property 
whatsoever in his hands which have been donated, or which have been or here- 
after may be avpropriated or apportioned, or in any manner belonging to said 
school for its support, or for any other purpose. 

Sec, 10519. At each annual meeting of the board of curators the treasurer of the 
school of Mines and Metallurgy shall make out a full statement of his accounts, 
showing the amount of money which he has received according to* the provisions 
of this articic, as well as the items of expenditures, and when approved by the 
poard a copy of the account shall be entered upon the record. He shall also fur- 
nish the board of curators an abstract of the amounts annually paid to the director 
and every professor, Instructor, or other officer or employee of said school. 

Sec, 10520. The compensation of the treasurer of the School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy shall be fixed by the board of curators: Provided, That the same shall not 
exceed for any one year the sam of $150. 

sec, 10521, Thetreasurer of the board of curators of the University of the State 
of Missouriat Columbia, and the treasurer of the School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
located in the county of Phelps, shall each be held accountable upon their official 
bonds, respectively, for all moneys and property which may come into their hands 
belonging tothe university or any of itsdepartments: Provided, That the treasurer 
of the board of curators at Columbia shall not be held accountable forany moneys 
or other property which may come into his hands belonging to the School of Mines 
and Metailurgy after the same shall have been paid over under the law to the 
treasurer of the School of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla, nor shall the treasurer 
of the School of Mines and Metallurgy be held accountable on his official bond for 
any moneys which may come into the hands of the treasurer of the board of cura- 
tors at Columbia and which may not have been paid over to the treasurer of said 
mchool of Mines and Metallurgy—the purpose of this section being to separate the 
funds and property belonging to each institution. and to hold the treasurers, 
respectively, responsible upon their official bonds only for all moneys and property 
which may come into their hands, and which belong to the institutions of which 
they are the treasurers. 

pec. 10522. There is hereby created and especially established a fund for the 
support of the University of the State of Missouri, the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, and the School of Mines and Metallurgy to be denominated the 
“Seminary fund,’? which shall consist of: First, the proceeds of sale of seminary 
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ds as provided by act approved February 11, 1839, which money is invested in 
a State certificate of indebtedness of $122,000, dated July 1, 1881, issued by the 
authority of act March 28, 1881, interest to be applied as directed by the board of 
curators. Second, the proceeds from the sale of 100 Missouri bonds, issued under 
act of March 29, 1872, represented by a State certificate of indebtedness of $100,000, 
datcd January 22, 1884, issued under act of March 31, 1883, interest to be applied 
as directed by the board of curators. Third, the proceeds of the sale of the lands 
donated to the State of Missouri by the United States for the support of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and the School of Mines and Metallurey, 
by act of Congress, approved July 2, 1862, represented by State certificates cf 
indebtedness of the following amounts and dates: July 2, 1883, $242,000; Novem- 
ber 1, 1883, $5,000; January 80, 1884, $5,000; April 19, 1884, $35,000; April 2, 1885, 
$5,000; February 25, 1886, $5,000; January 1, 1888, $5,000; December 15, 1888, 
$9,000; May 15, 1889, $5,000; July 1, 1891,$5,000; May 15, 1893,$35,000; July 1, 1895, 
$92,881.19; April 9, 1895, $5,000, representing a total of $349,881.19, now issued or 
any certificates, which may hereafter bo issued under general cr special act of the 
general assembly; one-fourth of the interest on these funds shall be paid to the 
treasurer of the School of Mines and Metallurgy, at Rola, for the maimtenance 
of said institution, and the remainder to be applied for the maintenance of the 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Fourth, the fund paid into the State 
treasury by authority of sections 10527, 10528, and 10530, represented by State cer- 
tificate cf indebtedness, dated July 1, 1898, for the amount of $6,000, the interest 
to be applied to the maintenance of the State University, at Columbia. Tifth, the 
State certificate of indebtedness of $646,958.23, derived from ‘* direct tax ’’ received 
from the United States, dated April 1, 1891, issued under act of March 26, 1891, 
four-fifths of the interest to be applied for the maintenance of the State University, 
at Columbia, and cne-fifth for the School of Mines and Metallurgy, at Rolla. 
Sixth, the James S. Rollins scholarship fund cf &6,000, represented by a Stato cer- 
tificate of indebtedness, issued under act of March 81, 1883, and interest to be 
applied to the maintenance of the ‘‘ James 8. Rollins University Scholarship.’’ 
Seventh, the proceeds of sales of lands donated to the School of Mines and Metal!- 
lurgy, at Rolla, represented by a State certificate of indebtednes; cf $2,000, dated 
April 15, 1898, issued under act of March 31, 1888, interest on which shail be 
applied to the maintenance of the school of Mines and Metallurgy, at Roila. 
Eighth, the State certificate of indebtedness of $3,000, issued under act of April 1, 
1895, dated April 1. 1896, four-fifths of the interest to be applied to the mainte- 
nance of the State University, at Columbia, and one-fifth to the Schoo! of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, and also any other certificates which may hereafter be 
issued and held in trust for this fund under any general or special act of the gen- 
eral assembly. Ninth, the unclaimed proceeds of partition sales, as provided by 

et approved March 6. 1893, and by section 10530. 

sec. 10528. The seminary fund shall be and remain a permanent fund to be 
invested in accordance with the provisions of this chapter, and each division 
thereof aforesaid, constituting the same, shall be devoted exclusively to the pur- 
poses and objects expressed in the act of Congress or of the legislature relating 
thereto. 

Sec. 10524. The State auditor and the State treasurer shall, respectively. perform 
like duties and possess the same powers in relation to the seminary fund and 
income, as they respectively are or may be required to perform or exercise in rela- 
tion to public school funds and moneys, and shall account themselves, and shall 
require others to account to them, in the same manner as in relation to public 
school funds and moneys, except in cases otherwise provided. 

Sec. 10525. The governor, the secretary of state, and attorney-general shall, by 
virtue of their respective offices, be commissioners of the ‘‘ Seminary fund.” 

SEc. 19526. The certificates of indebtedness authorized to be issued to the per- 
manent school fund of the State by act of March 23, 1881, and the certificates of 
indebtedness issued to the seminary fund shall be and remain sacred and irrevoca- 
ble obligations of the State, unconvertible and untransferable from the purposes of 
their issue, but shall remain as so much of the permanent school fund and of the 
seminary fund as is represented in their amounts, respectively. 

SEC. 10527. Hereafter whenever any of the remaining lands of the College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts shall be sold amounting to $5,000 and -proceeds 
of sale thereof paid into the State treasury, a certificate of indebtedness shall be 
issued, payable twenty years after date, bearing interesi at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, payable semiannually, and held.in trust by the State as part of the 
seminary fund. ; 

sec. 10528. Said certificate of indebtedness shall be signed by the governor, 
countersigned by the secretary of state, and sealed by the great seal of the State; 
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shall be nonnegotiable, and shall be sacredly held and preserved in the State treas- 
ury as part of the seminary fund of the State. 

Sac. 10529. The board of fund commissioners are hereby authorized and directed 
to place tothe credit of the '‘ seminary fund ’”’ all sums of money which have been 
or nay hereafter be paid into the State treasury as the unclaimed proceeds of sales 
in partition under the provisions of the act of the general assembly approved 
March 6, 1898. For every amount so placed to the credit of the seminary fund 
the board shall issue a State certificate of indebtedness in like form and manner 
as other certificates issued under this act, due thirty years after date, and bearing 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum from date, payable semiannually. 
Upon payment to any beneficiary of his share of the proceeds of sale under the 
terms of said act of March 6, 1898, the certificate issued thereon shall be canceicd. 
Should any portion of the amount of any canceled certificate be withdrawn from 
the treasury a new certificate for the remainder shall be at once issued. The State 
auditor shall notify the secretary of the board of curators when any certificate 
is issued or canceled under the terms of this section. 

SEC. 10580. Hereafter when any moneys shall be paid into the State treasury, 
from whatever source Gerived, whether by grant, gift, devise, or from any other 
source, to be added to either the ‘* public school fund” or the ‘seminary fund’’ 
of the State, and when the same shall amount to $1,000 the said board of fund 
commissioners shall issue a certificate of indebtedness of the State of Missouri like 
that provided for in sections 10527, 10528, and 10529, and in accordance with the 
terms of the gift, grant. or devise making : addition to the public school fund or 
the seminary fund of the State, except “in cases where moneys are acquired by 
special gift or devise a separate certificate shall be issued for each gift or devise 
and for the amount of such gift or devise, said certificate to be made payable 
twenty years after date, the interest thereon, to be paid semiannually, to be for- 
ever used and appropriated in accordance with law, and the gift, grant, or devise 
providing said fund for public educational purposes, under Article XI of the con- 
stitution of this State and an act approved March 16, 1881, entitled ‘°An act to 
encourage and increase the public school fund cf the State by grant. gift, or 
devise, as provided for in section 6 of Article XI of the constitution of Missouri, 
and to provide for its safe and permanent investment.”’ 

Sec. 10531. The certificates of indebtedness authorized to be issued under this 
article to the permanent public school or seminary fund of the State shall specify 
the purposes to which said funds are dedicated, the source from which derived, 
and the disposition of the interest to be paid on the same; they shall be printed on 
good parchment paper, and shall be and remain sacred irrevocable obligations of 
the State, unconvertible and untransferable from the purposes of their issue, as so 
much of the permanent ‘*‘ public school fund” or ‘* seminary fund,”’ the interest 
thereon to be appropriated regularly in accordance with the terms of said certifi- 
cates, and to commence running from the payment of the money into the treasury 
of the State. 

Sec. 10532. The State of Missouri is hereby constituted the custodian and is 
made the trustee of all moneys which may be paid into the State treasury under 
this article and of the certificates of indebtedness which may be issued under the 
same, and the honor and good faith of the State are hereby pledged for the faith- 
ful performance of the trust herein created. 

SEC. 10533. [See also section 10507, supra. and section 10011. post.] All sums 
collected under the provisions of an act of Congress approved August 30, 1890, 
commonly known as the ‘‘ Morrill bill,’’? shall be paid as follows: One-six- 
teenth thereof for the benefit of the Lincoln Institute and one-fourth of the 
remainder to the treasurer of the school of mines at Rolla, Mo.,and the remainder 
shall be paid to the treasurer of the State university for the benefit of the agricul- 
tural college. 

sec. 105387. * * * Andif the same [‘‘ property granted, given, or devised ’’] 
be in money, or after the property is converted into money, it shall be securely 
invested and sacredly preserved as a part of the public school fund, as provided 
by the constitution of this State, whether the same be given for the free public 
schools or for the benefit of the University of the State of Missouri, and the annual 
income of which fund shall be invested, reinvested, appropriated, and disbursed 
and paid over according to the terms of the writing making such grant, gift, or 
devise, and for no other uses or purposes whatsoever. 

ssc, 10538. For all property or money received under this article by the State 
treasurer he and his sureties shall be responsible for the safe -keeping, investment, 
reinvestment, and disbursement of the same on his official bond 

Sec. 10539. In all cases where any such grant, devise, or bequest, or gift has 
been made by any person * * * in aid of the Univer sity of the State of Mis- 
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souri, and from any cause the terms of such grant, gift, devise, or bequest can 
not be executed or carried out according to the terms and conditions of the same, 
it shall be lawful for the person or persons having charge thereof or holding the 
same in trust, or any person interested therein, to file a petition in the circuit. 
court of the county where such grantor, donor, or testator died, setting forth all 
the facts connected therewith, and, in the discretion of the court in which said 
petition may be filed, an order may be made directing that the amount of such 
grant, gift, devise, or bequest shall be turned over to the treasurer of the State 
as a part of the public schoél fund [or of the seminary fund. as the case may be?], 
according to the terms and conditions of the article, and securely invested, rein- 
vested, and sacredly preserved; the annual income on which fund shall be faithfully 
appropriated, as near as may be, in meeting and carrying out the purposes and 
wishes of such grantor, donor, devisor, or testator, according to the instrument of 
writing making such grant, gift, devise, or bequest. 

Sec. 10540. The State of Missouri is hereby constituted the custodian and trus- 
tee of all such funds, and pledges itself for the safe-keeping, investment, and due 
application of all funds, with the interest thereon, which may be deposited in the 
treasury in pursuance of this article. 

Secs. 10542-10560; [Refer to ‘the State veterinary surgeon’’ and prescribe his 
duties. As these sections appear in the ‘*Revised Statutes’? they form Article 
V of chapter i71, the caption of which is, ‘‘State University.”’ This officer is a 
subordinate of the State board of agriculture. | 

Sec. 10561. The military department of the University of the State of Missouri, 
as organized under section 1225, Revised Statutes of the United States, and sec- 
tion 10507 above, is created the Missouri State Military School. 

Sec. 10562. The corps of cadets of the Missouri State Military School shall con- 
sist of appointees of senators and representatives and such students 2s may vol- 
untarily enter such school. Ali appointments under this section shall be for the 
term of two years. Each senator and representative of the general assembly of 
Missouri shall have power to appoint a cadet from his district by the ist day of 
August of each year, provided that if there shall be no application for such cadet- 
ship in any such district by the Ist day of August in any year, then such appoint- 
ment may be made from any other district in this State, provided that in case of 
death, resignation, or expulsion from the university of any cadet from such dis- 
trict, the senator or representative thereof may fill such vacancy at any time. 
All appeintees under this section shall pass the required examination for adinis- 
sien to the university. 

SEC. 10563. Cadets receiving instruction, as provided in the preceding section, 
shall be matriculated in all academic, departments and in the Coilege of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts of the university free from tuition and other fees. 

SEC. 10564. The corps of cadets, as provided in the preceding sections, shall 
have the military organization prescribed for the National Guard of the State and 
be reckoned a part thereof, and as such entitled to all provisions as are or may here- 
after be made for the National Guard of Missouri. 

Sec. 10565. The military government and discipline of the cadets shall be pre- 
scribed by regulations prepared by the faculty of the university and approved by 
the governor of the State. The officers cf the corps of cadets shall be eppointed 
and commissioned by the governor of the State upon the recommendation of the 
faculty of the university, and shall have powers conferred by said regulations. 

SEC. 10566. Cadets shall be individually responsible for all State property issued 
directly to them, and shall constitute a guard for the safe-keeping and preserva- 
tion of all university property. 

Sree. 299. All property which shall pass by will or by the intestate laws of this 
State from any person who may die seized or possessed of the same while a resi- 
dent of this State or if decedent was not a resident of this State at the time of 
death, which property or any part thereof shall be within this State, or any inter- 
est therein or income therefrom which shall be transferred by deed, grant, bar- 
gain, sale, or gift, made or intended to take effect in possession or enjoyment 
after the death of the grantor, etc., to any person or persons, er to any body poli- 
tic or corporate, either directly or in trust, or otherwise, or by reason whereof any 
person or body politic cr corporate shall become beneficially entitled in posses- 
sion or expectancy to any property or the income thereof, other than to or for the 
use of the father, mother, husband, wife, legally adopted children, or direct lineal 
descendant of the testator, intestate, grantor, bargainer, vendor, or donor, except 
property conveyed for some educational, charitable, or religious purpose exclu- 
sively, shall be and is subject to the payment of a collateral inheritance tax of 
80 for each and every $100 of the clear market value of such property, and at 
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and after the same rate for every less amount, to be paid to the collector of rev- 
enne of the proper county (and for the purposes of this article the city of St. Louis 
shall be affected through its corresponding officers as if it were a county) for 
the use of the State. as her einafter provided. 

Src. 802. [As amended by act of March 9, 1901.] The moneys received by the 
State treasurer under the provisions of this article shall be deposited in the State 
treasury to the credit of the fund now existing in the State treasur y and known 
as the *' State seminary moneys, * for the maintenance, support, and better equip- 
ment ot the buildings. appara tus, books, instruction, etc., of the University of the 
State of Missouri, to an amount not exceeding in any one year the equivalent of 
one-tenth of one mill upon every dollar of the assessed valuation of taxable prop- 
erty of this State for the said year: Provided, that one-fifth of all such moneys sa 
received shall be devoted to the use of the School of Mines and Metallurgy, a 
department of the said university: Provided further, That if the net amount 
deposited in any one year by the State treasurer under the provisions of this act 
to the credit of the ‘‘State seminary moneys’ be not equivalent to one-tenth of 
one mill upon every dollar of the assessed valuation of taxable property of this 
State for the said year. it shall be the duty of the State treasurer to make good 
this deficiency out of the first moneys received under the provisions of this article 
in the next succeeding year: Provided further, That all said moneys shall be dis- 
bursed in pursuance of regular appropriations of the general assembly in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 5691. 

Sec. 1011. Nothing contained in this article [chapter 12. private corporations, 
article 1, organizations, general powers, duties and abilities, etc.| shall be con- 
strued to extend to any county or township, or to any public tniversity. academy, 
seminary. or school incorporated by the laws of this State. 

Src. 7723. The cur ators of the State University * * * shall reporti’t> the 

tate superintendent of public schools on or before the 31st day of August of each 
year concerning the condition, improvenients, and necessities of said institutions, 
which report shail be published as a part of the State superintendent's annual 
report. 

Sec. 8146. All saline and seminary lands, and all lands granted to this State by 
an act of Congress oe oe September 4, 1841, remaining ater may be dis- 
posed of at private sale in sections, half sections, que arter sectior ns, half quarter 
sections, and quarter quarter sections. 

suc. 8147. The person wishing to purchase any of said lands shall pay mto the 
treasury of the State the sum of $1.25 per acre for the tract he may ect to pur- 
chaso; and the treasurer shall give to the personthus paying Ga eee certificates 
stating the amount of money received, from whom received, the section or subdi- 
vision of a section sold, the township and range, and number of acres. 

Src, 8398. It shall be the duty y of the governor, on or before the ist day of 
December, in the year 1882, and every two years thereafter, to appoint a special 
committee of three persons. consisting of one member of the State senate and two 
members-elect of the house of representatives, Neuse duty it shall be to visit and 
examine the asylunis, State University, and other institutions of the State, except 
those at the seat of government. 

Sec. 8399. 'The committee appointed under the provisions of this article shall 

meet at the city of Jefferson at such time as may be designated by the governor, 
and, aiter first taking the oath of office prescribed for members of the general 
assembly, shall proceed to the seat of government; and such committee shall be 
authorized to employ one expert accountant to assist them in their work. 

Sec. 8100. The committee shall be authorized to administer oaths and examine 
persons under oath touching the management and administration of the affairs of 
said institutions, and shall have free access to all the papers. books, and records 
of said institutions; and such committee shall make a report of such visitation 
and examination to the general assembly within ten days after the organization 
of each regular session thereof, showing the condition and management of said 
institutions, the receipts of money from all sources, and the disbursement of the 
same, and such other facts and recommendations as may be deemed pertinent for 
the information of the general assembly. 

Sec. 8401. Each member of such committee and their accountant shall receive 
the sum of $5 per day for the time actually and necessarily employed im the per- 
formance of the duties required under this article, and also their actual traveling 
expenses necessarily incurred while in the performance of such duty—a statement 
of the number of days einploved and the items of such expenses to be returned to 
the chairman of such committee—and the same shall Le audited and allowed by 
the State auditor out of the contingent expenses of the general assembly, on the 
certificate of the chairinan of the committee, approved by the governor. 
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Sec. 10005. There is hereby established, in connection with the Lincoln Institute 
‘at Jefferson City [originally a colored normal school], an academic, department 
for the higher education of the negro race, including a college and a preparatory 
school for said college, to be wnder the control of the board of regents of said 
institute. 

Src. 10006. Said board may from time to time, and as the growing necessities 
of this department may demand, introduce-such studies as are pursued In the aca- 
demic department of the State University; shall employ necessary instructors; 
shall confer by diploma such degrees as are usually conferred upon students and 
graduates of colleges, and shall have power to make such rules and regulations 
notin conflict with the laws of this State. as they may deein necessary for the nan- 
agement of said academic department. 

Src. 10007. The president of the board of regents shail, in addition to his annual 
report to the State superintendent of public schools, as required by law, report in 
like manner the condition of the said academic department. 

‘Sec. 10008. There is hereby established [laws 1891] as a department of Lincoln 
institute an industrial school, in order that the negro youths of this State may 
receive instruction: in those branches cf study relating to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, and thereby fit themselves to engage in the useful trades. 

Szc. 10009. The said industrial department shall be under the control of the 
board of regents of Lincoln Institute, who shall employ teachers, confer by diploma 
such degrees as are usually conferred in schools of a similar character, and shall 
have power to make such rules and regulations as they may deem necessary for 
the government of this department. 

Sec. 10010. The president of the board of regents of Lincoln Institute shall, in 
addition to his annual report to the State superintendent, report in hHke manner 
the condition of the said industrial department. 

Sec. 10011. The Agricultural and Mechanical College and the School of Mines 
and Metallurgy of the State of Missouri, established exclusively for the benefit of 
white students, shall receive. annually such proportion of the money granted to 
the States and Territories for the more complete endowment and support of the 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts, as provided in’an act of 
Congress approved August 30, 1890, as the whole number of white children of 
school age (as appears by an annual return of the enumeration of such children 
to the State superintendent of public instruction) may bear to the whole number 
of such school age, both white and black, as may appear by said annual return to 
the State superintendent, as above provided, and the agricultural and mechanical 
college established by the provisions cf this article at Lincoin Institute, for the 
exclusive benefit of colored students, shall receive the residue of -said money 
granted.to be received and paid out as provided by section 10018. 

suc. 10012. [Requires the superintendent of public instruction to certify cor- 
rectly the statistics required.in section 10011 to the Secretary of the Interior of 
the United States. | 

SEC. 10013. [Requires the State treasurer to pay ‘‘to each of said colleges its 
just and proper proportion, as provided by section 10011, upon the order of the 
treasurers of each or other proper and legal authority.’’] 

‘pec. 10014. The passage of this article and the execution in good faith of the pro- 
visions of the same shall be deemed to all intents and purposes a full and com- 
plete assent on the part of the State of Missouri to the act of Congress granting 
said money for the purposes aforesaid, as required by section 2 of said act of 
Congress approved August 80, 1890, with -all the conditions and limitations 
imposed by said last-recited act of Congress upon the State of Missouri, and the 
State of Missouri pledges its faith and credit that it will on its ‘part carry out 
and execute said conditions and limitations. 

SEC. 10015. [Requires the secretary of state, when requested bythe board of 
regents of Lincoln Institute, to forward to the Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States a certified copy of the act relating to the subsidy of 1890, and, fur- 
ther, to notify him when the buildings are ready for use. | 

Laws of 1901. [Appropriation act for the years 1901 and 1902 carries £5,600 for 
the support of the State cadets at the State University, one-half or less to be 
expended in each year of the biennial period which appropriation covers: for the’ 
support, maintenance, and improvement of the State University at Columbia, 
$152.700, in addition to the regular income provided by law. For the support 
and maintenance of the Rolla School of. Mines, $32,000; for the support. mainte- 
nance,and improvement of the Lincoln Institute, at Jefferson City, Mo., $42,590. | 

Ibid., act of April 17, 1801: Smctron 1. In order to aid in the development of the 
dairy industry of this State, there is hereby established in the College of Agricul- 
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ture and Mechanic Arts of the University of the State of Missouri a chair of dairy 
husbandry. 

Src. 2. The board of curators of the university shall, as soon as possible after 
the taking effect of this act, fill this chair by the appointment of a well-recognized 
expert in all matters pertaining to dairying and dairy husbandry. 

Sec. 8. The duties of the professor of dairy husbandry, provided for in the 
foregoing sections, shall be to give instructions in the practical details of the 
selection, breeding, feeding, and management of dairy herds. of the production 
of inilk at the least cost, of the manufacture of butter, the different kinds of 
cheese, and the marketing of the same, to the farmers of the State by means of 
public lectures and practical demonstrations throughout the State, through the 
farmers’ institutes, the public press, and the issuing of reports and bulletins on 
these subjects; also to give instructionsin all these subjects and in creamery man- 
ageinent to the students in the agricultural college of the university. It shall be 
the further duty of the professor of dairy husbandry to make such experiments 
in the breeding and feeding of dairy cattle, in the handiing of milk, and in the 
manufacture of butter and cheese at the experiment station as may be deemed 
fadvisable?] by the dairy interests of the State and that the board of curators may 
direct. 

Sec. 4. [Appropriates $5,000. ] 
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Constitution, Article XI: Src. 9. No religious or partisan test or qualification 
shall ever be required of any person as a condition of admission into any public 
educational institution of the State, either as teacher or student; nor shall attend- 
ance be required at any religious service whatever; nor shall any sectarian tenets 
be taughtin any public educational institution of the State: nor shall any person 
be debarred admission to any of the collegiate departments of the university on 
account of sex. 

SEc. 11. The general control and supervision of the State University and the 
various other State educational institutions shall be vested ina State board of edu- 
cation, whose powers and duties shall be prescribed and regulated by law. The 
said board shall consist of 11 members, the governor, State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, and attorney-general being members ex officio; the other eight 
members thereof shall be appointed by the governor, subject to the confirmation 
of the Senate, under the regulations and restrictions to be provided by law. 

Sec. 12. The funds of the State University and of all other State institutions of 
learning, from whatever source accruing, shall forever remain inviolate and sacred 
to the purpose for which they were dedicated. The various funds shall be respec- 
tively invested under such regulations as may be prescribed by law, and shall be 
guaranteed by the State against loss or diversion. The interest of said invested 
funds, together with the rents from leased lands or properties, shall be devoted to 
the maintenance and perpetuation of these respective institutions. 

[The following matter is taken from “ The Codes and Statutes of Montana in force July 1,1895 
as amended and adopted by the fourth legislative assembly, together with other laws continued 
in force, compiled by D. T. Wade, commissioner, annotated.”” 2 vols. Butte, Mont., 1893.] 

SEC. 1620. The Agricultural College of Montana -is established and located at 
--and has for its object instruction and education in the English language, lit- 
erature, and mathematics, civil and mechanical engineering, agricultural chem- 
istry, antmal and vegetable anatomy and physiology, the veterinary art, entomol- 
ogy, geology,and such other natural sciences as may be prescribed by the State board 
of education, political, rural, and household economy, agriculture, horticulture, 
moral philosophy, history, bookkeeping, and especially the application of science 
and the mechanical arts to practical agriculture in the field, and irrigation and 
the use of water for agricultural purposes. Such agricultural college may be 
connected with the State University, under such regulations as the State board of 
education may prescribe. 

Sec. 1621. The control and supervision of such college is vested in the State 
board of education, which may prescribe all rules therefor. 

Sec. 1622. The Agricultural College of the State of Montana is established and 
located at the city of Bozeman, or within 3 miles of the corporate limits of said 
city, upon such tract or tracts of land, conforming in the aggregate not less than 
80 acres, and as much more as shall be selected by the State board of education, 
as hereinafter provided; and said college has for its leading objects and purposes, 
without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and including military 
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tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic ar ts. in such manner as the State board of education and any subor- 
Ginate boards, by such State board appointed, may prescribe. 

Src. 1623. It shall be the duty of the State board of education, within ninety 
days from the date of the passage of this act, if then organized, but if not organ- 
ized then within ninety days from the organization of the said board; to select the 
site for the definite and permanent location of said Agricultural College of Mon- 
tana and agricultural experiment station, which site shall be at the city of 
Bozeman, or within 3 miles of the corporate limits of said city of Bozeman; and 
said State board of education shall at once take steps or proceedings for procuring 
the title to the tract or tracts of land so selected ae them, and they inay and are 
hereby empowered to enter into contracts, in the name of the State of Montana, 
for the purchase of said tract or tracts of land so selected, and may execute such 
obligations for the payment of the samé as will mature when the probable income 
from the fund of said agricultural college and agriculturai experiment station, or 
either of them, will pay for the same. The said State board of education are 
hereby authorized and empowered to accept, in the name of the State of Montana, 
such gifts of land and money as may be tendered to aid in the purchase of said 
site. They shall appropriate the same to that purpose and take the proper and 
necessary conveyances of said tract or tracts of lend in the name of the State. 
All lands and money acquired as provided in this section shall be taken and held 
for the sole use and benefit of said agricultural college and said agricultural 
experiment station. 

SEC. 1624. The general control and supervision of such college is vested in the 
State board of education, which board may prescribe all rules therefor.4 

SEC. 1625. The governor. by and with the advice and consent of the State board 
of education, may designate and appoint an executive board, consisting of five 
members, at least three of whom shall be residents of the county wherein said 
institution is situated, which executive board shall have the immediate direction 
and control of the affairs of said college, subject only to the general supervision 
and control cf said State board of education. Such executive board shall serve 
dauring the term of the State board of education, unless sconer removed. 

Src. 1626. The executive board is authorized to choose and appoint a president 
and faculty of said college, who shall serve as such for such time and receive 
such compensation as the executive board may prescribe, subject to the approval 
of the State board of education. 

Sec. 1627. The executive board shall appoint a secretary thereof, who may also 
act as treasurer of said board and who may not be a member thereof, and such 
secretary and treasurer shall give bend with good and sufficient surety for the 
faithful performance of his duties as such and for the faithful accounting for 
and paying over to the said State board of education, to and for the use of said 
college, ali moneys received by him as treasurer,in such sums as said State board 
of education may prescribe. 

Sec. 1628. There is also located and established on the lands so to be selected by 
the State board of education, in connection with said agricultural college and 
under its direction, an agricultural experiment station, to aid in acquiring and 
diffusing among the people of the State of Montana useful and practical informa- 
tion on subjects connected with agriculture, and to promote scientific investiga- 
tion and experiments respecting the principles and application of agricultural sci- 
ence, which experiment staticn is established under and by virtue of the author- 
ity contained in the act of Congress entitled ‘‘ An act to establish agricultural 
experiment stations in connection with the colleges established in the several 
States, under the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the acts supple- 
mentary thereto,’ approved March 2, 1887, and the provisions, donations, and 
benefits contained in said act of Congress, and in all other acts of Congress relat- 
ing to agricultural experiment stations and agricultural colleges now in force and 
all acts supplementary thereto or amendatory thereof are, by the State of Mon- 
tana, hereby accepted and adopted. 

Sec, 1629. Said agricultural experiment station is hereby placed under the super- 
vision and control of the State board of education, and the executive or subordi- 
nate board or authority who may be by the governor, by and with the consent 
and advice of the State board of education, appointed. 

SEC. 1630. The State board of land commissioners of the State of Montana is 
hereby authorized toissue bonds to the amount of $100,000; the minimum denomi- 
nation of such bonds shall be $250 and the maximum denomination $1,000 each, 


said bonds to be known as the ‘** Montana Agricultural College bonds,”’’ to bear date 
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July 1, 1895, to become due twenty-five years after date, and payable after ten 
years after date thereof; said bonds shall bear interest at the rate of not more 
than 6 per cent per annum, payable semiannually on the ist day of January and 
July of each year at the office of the State treasurer of the State of Montana. 
Said bonds shall run from the State board of land commissioners of the State of 
Montana to bearer, and shall be signed by the State board of land commissioners 
and countersigned by the secretary of state, who shall attach his seal thereto. 

Src. 1631. The bonds provided for in section 1630 shall be issved and sold as 
soon as possible after the passage of this act. 

sec. 1632, All funds realized from the sale or leasing of the lands (being 50,000 
acres) granted by the United States to the State of Montana for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an agricultural college, under and De virtue of the provi- 
sions of section 17 of the act of Congress, approv ed F ebruary 22, 1889, entitled ‘‘An 
act to provide for the division of Dakota ifto two St tates, and to enable the people 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washington to form constitutions 
and State governments, and to be admitted into the Union on equal footing with the 
original States, and to make donations of public lands to such States,’”’ are hereby 
pledged as security for the payment of the principal and interest of the bonds 
authorized by this act [section 1680], and all moneys or revenue derived from the 
said lands or from any of them, whether on account of sale, lease, sales of tim- 
ber, or otherwise, are hereby set apart and shall constitute a fund for the payment, 
as hereinafter provided, of the principal and interest of the said bonds, which 
bonds shall be a first lien on said agricultural college bond fund. 

Sec. 1683. It shall be the duty of. the State treasurer to keep all moneys derived 
from the agricultural college lands hereinbefore mentioned in a separate fund, 
to be known and designated as the ‘‘ agricultural college bond fund,’’ and out of 
the money in such funds he shall pay, after approval by the State board of exam- 
iIneTs@?) the cost and expenses of the issuing of the bonds herein provided for; 
(b) the interest on the bonds herein authorized, when due; and (c) when such 
bonds shall become payable he shall call in and pay them as rapidly as the 
money in such fund will permit, after providing for the interest. That in the 
event there shall not be sufficient funds in the agricultural college bond fund to 
pay the interest when due, the board of State examiners shall, by an order entered 
upon their minutes, cause warrants to be issued on the agricultural college bond 
fund for the amount of the interest due; and the warrants so issued shall draw inter- 
est at the rate of 6 per cent per annum; and said warrants shall be paid by the 
treasurer as soon as sufficient fundsaccumulate in said fund to pay the same; and 
by reason of the delivery of said warrants to the holders of said bonds, in satis- 
faction ae accrued interest, there shall be no defauit in the payment of interest. 

Src. 1684. It shall be the duty of the State treasurer to give notice, by adver- 
tising, ne not less than two weeks, daily, in one newspaper published ‘in'the city 
of Helena, Mont., and in one newspaper published in the city of New York, N. Y., 
that he will on the 2d day of April, 1895, sell $100,000 of the bonds herein 
authorized, and will receive bids therefor, and said bonds shall on said day be by 
him sold to the highest bidder. 

Sec. 1635, The money derived from the sale of said bonds shall be used to erect, 
furnish, and equip buildings for the use and benefit of the Agricultural College of 
_ the State of Montana, at the city of Bozeman, in said State. 

Sec. 1636. Immediately upon the receipt of the money, the proceeds of the sale 
of said bonds, the State treasurer shall turn over the same to the treasurer of the 
agriculiural coliege. and it shall be disbursed by him on orders of the executive 
board of the said ‘agricultural college in the erection and furnishing of a suitable 
building or buildings for the use and benefit of the agricultural college upon plans 
and specifications first submitted to and approved by the State board of education: 
Provided, however, That the general supervision of the construction and erection 
of such building or buildings and the furnishing and equipping thereof shall be 
under the contr rol of the State board of education. 

Sec. 1637. Nothing in this act shall be so construed as to in any wise hold the 
State of Montana liable for the payment of the bonds herein authorized or interest 
thereon. 

Laws, Resolutions, and Memorials, 1897: Appropziation bill carries an item of 
$10.500 for »naintenance and furnishing of agricultural college. 

Tbid., 1899: Appropriates $12,660 for furnishing and fitting the agricultural 
college. 

Tbid., 1901: Appropriates for 1901,$10.600 for maintenance and $15.000 for steam- 
heating plant: for 1902, $10,000 for maintenance, $2,000 for irrigation, and $2,509 
for the erection of a dairy department. 
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Constitution of 1875, Article VIII: Srctron 1. The governor, secretary of state, 
treasurer, attorney-general, and commissioner of public lands and buildings shall, 
under the direction of the legislature, constitute a board of commissioners for the 
sale, leasing, and general management of all lands and funds set apart for educa- 
tional purposes and for the investment of school funds in such manner as may be 
prescribed by law. 

Src. 2. All lands, money. or other property granted or bequeathed or in any 
‘manner conveyed to this State for educational purposes shall beused and expended 
in accordance with the terms of such grant, bequest, or conveyance. 

Sec. 8. University, agricultural college, common school, or other lands which 
are now held or may hereafter be acquired by the State for educational purposes 
shall not be sold for less than $7 per acre, nor less than the appraised value. 

Srnec. 9. All funds belonging to the State for educaticnal purposes the interest 
-and income whereof only are to be used shall be deemed trust funds held by the 
State, and the State shall supply all losses thereof that may in any manner.accrue, 
so that the same shall remain forever inviolate and undimmished, and shall not 
be invested or loaned except on United States or State securities or registered 
county bonds of this State; and such funds, with the interest and income thereof, 
are hereby solemnly pledged for the purposes for which they are granted and set 
apart, and shail not be transferred to any other fund for other purposes. 

Src. 10. The general government of the University of Nebraska shall, under 
direction of the legislature, be vested in a board of six regents, to be styled *‘the 
board of regents of the University of Nebraska,’’ who shall be elected by the electors 
of the State at large, and their term of office, except those chosen at the first elec- 
tion as hereinafter provided, shall be six years. Their duties and powers shall be 
prescribed by law, and they shall receive no compensation, but may be reim@ursed 
their actual expenses incurred in the discharge of their duties. 

Sze. 11. No sectarian instruction shall be allowed in any school or institution 
supported in whole or in part by the public funds set apart for educational pur- 
poses, nor shall the State accept any grant, conveyance, or bequest of ‘money, 
lands, or other property to be used for sectarian purposes. 

[The following matter has beentaken from ‘t The compiled statutes of the State of Nebraska, 
1881, with amendments, 1882 to 1901, comprising all lawsof a general nature in force July 1, 1901, 
published under the authority of the legislature by Guy A. Brown and Hiland H. Wheeler,” 
Lincoln, Nebr., 1901.] 

Src. 5208. There shall be established in this State an institution under the name 
and style of The University of Nebraska. 

Sec. 6204. The object of such institution shall be to afford to the inhabitants of 
this State the means of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the various branches 
of literature, science, and the aris. . 

Suc, 6205. The general government of the tiniversity shall be vested in a board 
of six regents, elected by the electors of the State at large, according to the.pro- 
visions. of the constitution cf 1875. Vacancies occurring in the board between one 
general election and another may be filled by the governor: Provided, always, 
That any person thus appointed to fill a vacancy shall hold his office until ‘the next 
general election succeeding his appointment and no longer. 

_ SEC. 5206. The board of regents shali have full power to appoint their own pre- 
siding officer and secretary; and they shali constitute a body corporate to be 
known as ‘* The regents of the University of Nebraska,’’ and as such may sue 
and be sued, and may make and use a common seal and alter the same at pleas- 
ure. They may acquire real and personal property for the use of the university 
and may dispose of the same whenever the university can be advantaged thereby: 
Provided, They shall never dispose of grounds upon which buildings of the uni- 
versity are located without consent of the legislature. 

seo. 5207. The regents shall have power, and it is made their duty, to enact 

laws for the government of the university; to elect a chancellor, who shall be the 
chief educator of the institution, and the prescribed number of professors and 
tutors and a steward; to prescribe the duties of all the professors and officers and 
to fix their compensation. They shall have power to remove any ‘professor or 
officer, but only upon the proof of written charges.and after affording to the per- 
son complained against an opportunity for defense. 

SEC. 5208. That on and after the publication of this act the professor of botany 
at the State University shall be ex officio the acting State botanist; the professor 
of geology shall be ex officio the acting State geologist; the professor of chemistry 
shali be.ex officio the acting State chemist, and the professor of entomology shall 
be ex officio the acting State entomologist. 
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Src. 5209. It shall be the duty of these members of the faculty to give special 
attention to the interests of this State in their respective departments, to furnish 
all information requested by any official of this State, and to properly arrange 
and exhibit the collections in their departments, or some portion of these collec- 
tions, with special reference to showing the varied resources of this State: Pro- 
vided, That this work shail be so conducted as not to interfere with their original 
duties as instructors at the university. 

Sec. 5210. No compensation shall be claimed or allowed on account of services 
rendered under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5211. The university may embrace five departments, to wit: (1) A college 
of literature, science, and art; (2) an industrial college, embracing agriculture, 
practical science, civil engineering, and the mechanic arts; (8) a college of law; 
(4) a college of medicine: (5) a college of the fine arts. 

Sec. 5212. The regents shall be empowered to establish in these several colleges 
such chairs of instruction as may be proper and so many of them as the funds of 
the university may allow. They shall also be authorized to require professors to 
perform duties in more than one of the several colleges whenever they shall deem 
it wise and proper so to do. 

Sec. 5213. The governor shall set apart two sections of any agricultural-college 
land or saline land belonging to the State, and shall notify the State land commis- 
sioner of such reservation, for the purpose of a model farm asa part of the college 
of agriculture, and such land so set apart shali not be disposed of for any other 
purpose. 

Sec. 5214. The several buildings of the university shall all be erected within a 
radius of 4 miles from the statehouse. 

Sec. 5215. The regents shall, when the number of students in any particular 
branch of study shall require, elect one or more tutors to give instruction in such 
brangh of study, but such tutors shall not be considered as belonging to the faculty 
of the college in which they may be employed. 

Src. 5216. The immediate government of each college shail be by itsown faculty, 
which shall consist of the professors therein, but no course of study shall be 
adopted or series of text-books used without the approval of the board of regents. 

Sec. 5217. The board of regents shall have exclusive authority to confer degrees 
and grant diplomas, but each college may, in its discretion, grant rewards of merit 
to its own students. .No student shall, upon graduation, receive any diploma or 
degree unless he shall have been recommended for such honor by the faculty of 
the college in which he shall have pursued his studies. Theregentsshallalsohave 
power to confer the usual honorary degrees upon other persons than graduates of 
this university in recognition of their learning or devotion to literature, science, 
or art, but no degree shall be conferred in consideration of the payment of money 
or other valuable thing. 

Sec. 5218. The fee of admission to any college in the university shall be $5 each 
for all persons, and the amount arising therefrom, together with ail other tuition 
fees, shall be paid into the hands of the university treasurer, and shall be held as 
a library fund, and the board of regents shall annually appropriate the same for 
the purchase cf books for the university library. A reasonable course of study 
shall be prescribed by the board of regents precedent to admission, and no appli- 
cant who shall fail to pass an exainination in any part of such course shall be 
adinitted: Provided, Any person who shall produce a certificate from a county 
superintendent of common schools that he has passed honorably through the course 
of study prescribed ina high school under the common school laws of the State 
may be adinitted without further examination. 

Sec. 5216. All persons residing within the State, and who shall fill the require- 
ments of the preceding section, may be admitted to any organized college of the 
university, and students entering the college of literature, science, and art or the 
industrial college shall not be required to pay any other tuition fee than the 
matriculation fee during theterm of four years. AI] other students in these col- 
leges and all-who elect to remain under instruction for a longer term than four 
years shall be required to pay such fees as the board of regents may determine. 
Students may be admitted to the colleges of law, medicine, and fine arts upon such 
terms and be required to pay such tuition and fees as the board of regents may 
determine. Persons not residents of this State may be admitted to the privileges 
of the university in any college or Gepartment thereof, if otherwise qualified, upon 
such termsas to the payment of tuition and other fees, in addition to a matricula- 
tion fee, as the board of regents may prescribe. 

SEC. 5220. The regents shall procure all text-books to be used in the university 
and shall furnish them to students at cost. The regents may, upon proper evi- 
dence of the good character of any student and his or her ambition to acquire an 
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education and inability to provide his or her own means therefor, donate to such 
student all text-books he or she may need, and by a two-thirds vote may appro- 
priate money to pay other expenses for such student, provided such student will 
render an immediate equivalent in personal service for such appropriation or give 
a sufficient obligation that he or she will reimburse the regents within five years. 

Sec. 5221. No person shall because of age, sex, color, ornationality be deprived 
of the privileges of this institution. Provision shall be made for the education of 
females apart from male students in separate apartments or buildings: Provided, 
That persons of different sexes of the same proficiency of study may attend the 
regular college lectures together. 

Sec. 5222. The regents shall provide a ru’e for attendance upon the agricultural 
college and civil engineering and scientific courses by persons whose employments 
are such as to allow of their pursuit of study only a portion of the year. 

Sec. 5223. The board of regents shall, at least ten days prior to the meeting of each 
regular session of the legislature, transmit to the governor, to accompany his nes- 
sage, a printed report of all their doings since their last report, giving in detail all 
receipts and expenditures of money and furnishing an estimate of future income 
and expenses, a catalogue of professors, officers, and students for the year, with 
such other information and recommendations as will apprise the legislature fully 
of the conditions and wants of the university. 

Sec. 5224. The several funds for the support of the university shall be consti- 
tuted and designated as follows: (1) The permanent endowment fund; (2) the 
temporary university fund; (3) the university cash fund; (4) the United States 
‘*Morrill fund;’’ (5) the United States experiment stationfund. The permanent 
endowment fund shall be kept in two accounts: In the first account, all moneys 
derived us principal from the sale of lands donated to the State by the United 
States (to establish and endow a State university) under the act of Congress of 
April 19. 1864; in the second account, all moneys derived as principal from the 
sales cf lands donated to the State by the United States to provide colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts by an.act of Congress approved- 
July 2, 1862. All moneys acquired by the university by donation or bequest 
(including money derived as principal from the sale of lands or other property so 
acquired), where no particular object or purpose is specified by the donor or 
devisor, shall belong to either one of the two accounts of said permanent funds, 
as the board of regents may determine and order. Donations or bequests made 
for the benefit of the tniversity (including moneys derived as principal from the 
sale of lands or other property so acquired) with particular objects or uses speci- 
fied, and the interest or income of which only is to be used, shall belong to either 
of the said two accounts of the permanent fund, as the board of regents may 
determine and order. The interest and income of donations made without special 
objects or uses specified may be used and applied by the board cf regents to any 
needs of the university. The interest and income of donations made with partic- 
ular objects and uses specified shail be applied by the board of regents to such 
particular objects and uses only. All moneys belonging to the permanent uni- 
versity fund shall be invested in the manner now provided by law for the invest- 
ment of the permanent school fund of the State,in the same kind of securi- 
ties and by the same officers charged with that duty by law. The permanent 
endowment fund shall never be appropriated by the legislature nor be expended 
for any purpose whatsoever. The temporary university fund shall consist of the 
proceeds of the investinents of the permanent fund; of the rental of the university 
and agricultural college lands leased, and the interest upon deferred payments on 
sales of the lands aforesaid; of the rentals or income of lands or other property 
donated without particular objects or uses being specified, and a tax of 1 mill upon 
the dollar of valuation of the grand assessment roll cf the State, which tax shall be 
levied in the year 1889 and annually thereafter. Al] moneys accruing to this fund 
are hereby appropriated for the maintenance of the university, including buildings 
and permanent improvements, and the same may be applied by the board of 
regents to any and all university needs except the income from donations made 
for particular purposes, which imcome shall be used and applied as hereinbefore 
specified only. The university cash fund shall consist of the matriculation and 
diploma fees, registration fees, laboratory fees, tuition fees, summer ‘‘ session”’ 
or school fees, and all other moneys or fees collected from students by the author- 
ity of the board of regents for university purposes. To this fund shail belong 
also ail moneys received from sales of live stock, farm products, dairy school 
products, or other like income from the experiment-station farm. ‘The moneys 
accruing to this fund shall be used for the following purposes exclusively: The 
matriculation and diploma fees, for the purchase of books for the university 
libraries; the registration and summer school fees, to assist the maintenance of 
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the summer school, school of agriculture. or other special schools; the laboratory 
fees, for laboratory expenses and the purchase of laboratory apparatus and sup- 
plies; the tuition fees, for instruction in and expenses of the various colleges or 
schools for which thesame are collected; the income from the farm. for the general 
expense and up keep of the farm, its stock and equipment, farm labor. and minor 
repairs to farm property. All moneys accruing to the university cash fund are 
hereby appropriated to the specific uses hereinbefore mentioned, and shall at all 
times be subject to the orders of the board of regents accordingly: Provided, 
That no warrant shali be issued against said fund unless there is ‘money in the 
hancs of the State treasurer sufficient to pay the same. The board of regents 
shali cause all moneys which are received by its authority at the university from 
students thereof for any purpose mentioned in this chapter, also all moneys 
received at the university by the authority of said board from sales of farm prod- 
ucts, stock, or other property, to be paid over from time to time as the same are 
received to the State treasurer, to be placed to the credit of the proper fund: 
Provided, That the said board of regents may retain in its possession until the 
close of the summer school in each year a sufficient sum out of said moneys to 
make settlement with students having money on deposit for expenses in the 
various laboratories, to make equitable adjustment with ‘studerts who, having 
paid tuition or other fees in advance, may be necessarily called away from the 
institution for an indefinite period, and to provide against other like contingen- 
cies. The-said board of regents may require its secretary, in addition to his other 
duties, to perform all acts necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this-sec- 
tion relating to the university cash fund and the moneys belonging thereto. The 
United States ‘‘ Morrill fund ”’ shail consist of all moneys appropriated by the 
United States to this State for its university to aid instruction and ‘to furnish the 
facilities for instructicn in certain branches in accordance with the provisions of 
an act of Congress approved August 80, 1880. The said fund shall be applied 
‘exclusively to the uses and purposes prescribed by the act or acts of Congress 
relating thereto, and said fund is hereby appropriated accordingly, and shal! at 
[all?] times be subject to the orders of the board of regents for the purpose speci- 
fied by act of Congress only. The agricultural experiment station fund-shall-con- 
sist of all moneys which may come into the possession of the State treasurer on 
and after July 1, 1899, accruing under an act of Congress approved March 2, 1887, 
entitled ‘‘An act to establish agricultural experiment stations in connection with 
the colleges established m the several States under the provisions of an act 
approved July 2, 1862, and the acts supplementary thereto;’’ also all moneys 
which may hereafter be received by virtue of any act of Congress supplemental 
to said agricultural experiment station act and for the same purposes. The 
said experiment station fund is hereby appropriated to be applied exclusively to 
the uses and cbjecis Gesignated by the said act or acts of Congress relating thereto, 
and the same shall at all times be subjectio the orders of the board cf regents for 
expenditure for said uses only. ‘The State treasurer shall be the custodian of all 
the funds of the university. Disbursements from the four funds last named 
herein shali be made in accordance with the provisions of law relating to the dis- 
bursement of university funds in the hands of the State treasurer as provided by 
daw. 

Sec, 5226. The regents shall meet at least twice in each year at the university 
building. They shall receive for their services no compensation, but they may be 
reimbursed their actual expenses incurred in the performance of their official 
duties. : 

pec, 5227. No superstructural work upon any building for the university shail 
be commenced until the designs and plans therefor shall have been submitted to 
the board of regents by the commissioners for public buildings, and the architect 
thereof shall be required, before allowing any-such superstructure to be erected, 
to make such alterations in the plans and specifications as may be directed by a 
majority of the regents. 

SEC. 5228. The regents shal! have power to enact laws for the government of 
the university; to elect a chancellor and the prescribed number of professors and 
tutors, and a steward; to prescribe the duties of all the professors and officers, 
and to fix the compensation. They shall have power to remove the chancellor, 
and any professor or tutor, when the interests of the university shall require it, 

DEC. 5229. The office of the treasurer of the university is hereby abolished, and 
the State treasurer is made custodian of the funds. to whom the present treasurer 
of the university shall turn over. within sixty days, all moneys, securities, books, 
and papers pertaining to that office. 

‘SEC, 56230. Disbursements from the university fund shall be made by the State 
treasurer upon warrants drawn by the auditor, who shall issue warrants upon 
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certificates issued by the board of regents, signed by the secretary and president. 
All money accruing to the university fund is hereby appropriated to the use of 
the State university. 

Sec. 5232. All male students nowerattending or who may hereafter attend the 
University of Nebraska, and who are required by the rules and regulations that 
are or may be established by the board of regents cf the university for the govern- 
ment of the military department to attend upon the studies or other exercises of 
said department, shall be organized under the form of the battalion into a body 
which shall be known and styled the ‘‘ university cadets.”’ 

Suc. 5233. The officers of the cadet battalion for duty at and while in attendance 
upon the university shall be appointed by the commandant in charge of the 
department, by detail of the General Government, and they shall be directly 
responsibie to him in the discharge of all their duties as such officers. 

Sic. 5234. All persons holding appointments under the commandant of the 
military department of the university as officers of the cadet battalion at the time 
of their graduation from the university, between and including the ranks of second 
lieutenant and colonel, shall be certified with their proper rank to the governor 
of the State by the military officer in charge and the chancellor of the university, 
and thereupon the governor is authorized and directed to isste his commission in 
due form to all such persons so certified to him. All persons so commissioned by 
the governor shall hold their commissions as retired officers of the university 
cadets, liable to be called into service by the governor in case of invasion, insur- 
rection, or rebellion, in the same manner as the State militia. 

Sec. 5235. The adjutant-general of the State shall issue such arms, munitions, 
accouteriments, tents, and equipments for the temporary or permanent use of the 
university cadets as the board of regents may require and the governor approve. 
All property so issued and not intended merely for temporary use, or for con- 
sumption or expenditure, shall be receipted for to the adjutant-general by the 
chancellor or other proper officer of the university, and the same shall be subject 
to return upon demand of the adjutant-general whenever the necessities of this 
State require. 

Sc. 5236. The selection of officers of the university cadet battalion for duty 
during the attendance upon the institution shall be made upon a basis involving 
both scholarship and capacity and fitness for command, and according. to such 
rules and regulations as the board of regents may prescribe. The board of regents 
shall make all needful rules and regulations to carry into effect the purposes of 
this act consistent with the constitution and laws cf the State. 

Sec. 5237. The commandant or officer in charge of the military department of 
the university shall make quarterly reports to the adjutant-general.of the State, 
showing the number, organization, discipline, and equipment of the university 
cadets. : 

Sec. 5238. Whereas the Forty-ninth Congress of the United States, at its second 
session, passed an act commonly known as the ‘‘ Hatch bill,’’ to estabHsh agricul- 
tural experiment stations in connection with the colleges established in the several 
States under the provisions of an act of July 2, 1862, and the acts supplementary 
thereto; and whereas said act of Congress provides among other things that it 
shall be the object and duty of said experiment stations to conduct original 
researches or verify experiments on the physiology of plants and animals; the 
diseases to which they are severally subject, with the remedies for the same; the 
chemical composition of useful plants at their different stages of growth; the com- 
parative advantages of rotative cropping as pursued under a varying series of 
crops; the capacity of new plants or trees for acclimation; the analysis of soils an¢ 
water; the chemical composition of manures, natural or artificial, with experi- 
ments designed to test their comparative effects on crops of different Kinds; the 
adaptation and value of grasses and forage plants; the composition and digestibil- 
ity of the different kinds of foods for domestic animals; the scientifie and economic 
questions involved in the production of butter and cheese, and such other researches 

¥ experiments bearing directiy on the agricultural industry of the United States 
as may in each case be deemed advisable, having due regard to the varying con- 
ditions and needs of the respective States or Territories; and whereas the said act 
of Congress declares that a leading object of the establishment of the said experi- 
ment stations is to aid in acquiring and diffusing among the people of the United 
States useful and practical information.on subjects connected with agriculture, 
and to promote scientific investigation and experiment respecting the principles 
and applications of agricultural science, and prescribes methods to this end, and 
also conditions and relations which are to be maintained between the United 
States and the institutions of learning established in the several States, and which 
are organized under the land-grant of 1862; and provides further that the grants 
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of money authorized by the said act are made subject to the legislative assent of 
the several States and Territories to the purposes of said grants; and whereas the 
University of Nebraska, in the State of Nebraska, has established and maintained 
a college or department of agriculture, knoven and designated as the ‘‘ industrial 
college,’’in accordance with the provisions of said land grant of 1862; and whereas 
the act of the Forty-ninth Congress appropriates to this State the suin of $15,000 
per annum for the purposes and upon the conditions therein set forth, the same 
to be paid to the treasurer or other officer duly appointed by the governing board 
of said college to receive the same; and whereas the governor of this State has 
presented to the legislature his special message, with recommendations relating 
to the subject-matter hereof: Therefore, 

sec. 5239. That full and complete acceptance, ratification, and assent is hereby 
nade and given by the State of Nebraska to all of the provisions, terms, grants, 
and conditions and purposes of the grant made and prescribed by the said act of 
the Congress of the United States to establish agricultural experiment stations in 
the several States. 

Sec. 5240. Whereas by an act of the Congress of the United States approved 
August 80, 1880, there is appropriated to this State, for the use and benefit and the 
more complete endowment and support of the educational institation therein de- 
scribed, the sum of $15,000 for the year ending June 30, 1880, $16,000 for the year 
ending June 380, 1891, and so on until the sum of $25,000 is reached, at which last- 
nained amount said Congressional appropriation is thereafter to remain fixed 
annually; and whereas itis provided by said act of Congress that the money thereby 
appropriated shall be applied to the more complete endowment and maintenance 
in the several States and Territories of colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, which now are or may be hereafter established in accord- 
ance with an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862 (wherein no distinction on 
account of race or color is made in the admission cf students), and that said 
money shall ‘* be applied only to instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the 
English language, and the various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, 
and econcmic science, with special reference to their epplications in the indus- 
tries of life and to the facilities for such instruction;’’ and whereas it is provided 
by said act of Congress that ‘* no portion of said moneys shall be applied, directly 
or indirectly, under any pretence whatever, to the purchase, erection, preserva- 
tion, or repair of any building or buildings.”’ and that if said moneys be dimin- 
ished or lost they shali he replaced by the State or Territory to which they belong, 
and that the grants of money authorized by said act of Congress are made subject 
to the legislative assent of the several States and Territories to the purpose of 
said grants (or upon the assent of the governor thereof during the recess of the 
legislature); and whereas it is provided by said act of Congress that the moneys 
thereby appropriated shall be paid from time to time to the State or Territorial 
treasurer or other officer who may be designated by law to receive the same, who 
shall, upon the order of the trustees of the college described in said act, immedi- 
ately pay the same over to the treasurer of the educational institution entitled to 
receive the same. and whereas the colege of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
(now designated by law as the industrial college) of the University of Nebraska 
is the college now existing in this State organized under the provisions of the act 
cf Congress of 1862, and thereby entitled to receive the moneys appropriated by 
the said act of Congress of August 80, 1890: and whereas the treasurer of the 
State of Nebraska has received the sum of $15,000, the first installment of money 

ppropriated under the said act of Congress last named, in pursuance of the assent 
of the governor: Therefore, 

Sec. 5241. That full and complete acceptance, ratification, and assent is hereby 
made and given by the State of Nebraska to all and every one of the grants, pur- 
peses, terms, and conditions set forth in an act of the Congress of the United 
States approved August 80, 1890. 

Sec. 5242. That ali moneys that now are or may hereafter be received by the 
State treasurer or other State officer, in pursuance and by virtue of the said act 
of Congress. are hereby specifically appropriated and set apart solely for the more 
complete endowment, support, and maintenance of the college for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts now existing in this State under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and designated by law as the indus- 
trial college of the University of Nebraska, and all of said moneys shall be imme- 
diately paid over by said treasurer to the authorities of said college, hereinafter 
designated, without farther warrant or authority than is contained herein. 

Sec. 5248. That for all intents and purposes of this act and of the said act of 
Congress, and to carry the latter into fuli effectin this State, the board of regents 
of the University of Nebraska shall be ** the trustees of the college,’’ described in 
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the said act of Congress approved August 30, 1880, and referred to in the title of 
this act, and such fiscal officer as the said board of regents may name and desig- 
nate and appoint to receive and disburse said moneys under their orders shall, for 
all intents and purposes of this act and of the said act of Congress last mentioned, 
be the ‘‘ treasurer’’ of the said college, and to this officer the State treasurer shall 
immediately pay over, upon the order of the said board of regents, all moneys 
which are now in his hands, or which may be hereafter received by virtue of the 
said act of Congress for the use and benefit of said college. The said board of 
regents are hereby authorized and empowered to make such orders and regulations 
for the security, control, management, and disbursement of the-#aid moneys as to 
them shall seem wise and proper and for the best interests of the college. 

Sec. 5244. That all moneys that may be received by the State treasurer, or other 
State officer, in pursuance and by virtue of an act of the Congress of the United 
States approved August 30, 1890, shall be immediately upon the receipt thereof 
paid over by said treasurer, or other officer, to the officer authorized to receive the 
same by the board of regents of the University of Nebraska, without further 
warrant or authority than is herein contained, in accordance with an act of the 
legislature of the State. 

Sec. 21. That for the furtherance and promotion of the agricultural and horti- 
cultural interests of this State two experiment stations shall be established, one 
at or near Culbertson, Hitchcock County, and one at or near Ogalalla, Keith 
County, which stations shali be under the control and management of the State 
board of agriculture. 

[The other sections of this act relate to the organization and object of these 
stations. | 

Sec. 720. The secretary of the board of regents of the State university shall give 
bond, with penalties, for $10,000. 

Sec. 4955, The State university and State agricultural college shall be united 
as one educational institution, and shall be located upon a reservation selected by 
said commissioners in said ‘‘ Lincoln,’’ and the necessary buildings shall be erected 
thereon as soon as funds can be secured by the sale of lands donated to the State 
for that purpose or from other sources. 
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Constitution, Article XI: Sec. 4. The legislature shall provide for the establish- 
ment of a State university, which shall embrace departments for agriculture, 
mechanic arts, and mining, to be controlled by a board of regents, whose duties 
shail be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 5. The legislature shall have power to establish normal schools and such 
different grades of schools, from the primary department to the university, as in 
their discretion they may deem necessary, and all professors in said university or 
teachers in said schools, of whatever grade, shall be required to take and subscribe 
to the oath prescribed by this constitution. No professor or teacher who fails to 
comply with the provisions of any law framed in accordance with the provisions 
of this section shall be entitled to receive any portion of the public moneys set 
apart for school purposes. 

SEC. 6 The legislature shail provide a special tax, which shall not exceed 2 milis 
on the dcHar of all taxable property in the State, in addition to the other means 
provided for the support and maintenance of said university and common schools, 

src. 7. The governor, secretary of state, and superintendent of public inssruc- 
tion shall for the first four years and until their successors are elected and quali- 
fied constitute a board of regents to control and manage the affairs of the uni- 
versity and the funds of the same, under such regulations as may be provided by 
law. But the legislature shall at its regular session next preceding the expira- 
tion of the term of office of said board of regents provide for the election of a new 
board of regents and define their duties. 

Src. 8. The board of regents shall, from the interest accruing from the first 
tunds which come under their control, immediately organize and maintain the said 
mining department in such manner as to make it most eficctive and useful, pro- 
vided, that all the proceeds of the public lands donated by act of Congress 
approved July 2, 1862, for a college for the benefit of agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, and including military tactics shall be invested by the said board of regents 
in a separate fund, to be appropriated exclusively for the benefit of the first-named 
departments to the university, as set forth in section 4 above; and the legislature 
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shall provide that if through neglect or any other contingency any portion of the 
fund so set apart shall be iost or misappropriated. the State of Nevada shall repiace 
said ainount so lost or misappropriated in szid fund, so that the principal of said 
fund shall remain forever undiiminished. 

sec. 9. No sectarian instruction shall be imparted or tolerated in any-school or . 
university that may be established under this constitution. 

Src. 10, No public funds of any kind or character whatever—State, county, or 
inunicipal—shall be used for sectarian purposes. 


_ [The following mgitter is taken from The Compiled Laws of Nevada, in force from 1861 to 1909, 
inclusive, Compiled'and Annotated by Henry C. Cutting, of the Nevada Bar. Carson City, Nev., 
Andrew Mante, Superintendent of State Printing, 1900.] 

sec. 1359. No member of said board [of regents of the State university] shall 
be interested directly or indirectly as principal, copartner, agent, or otherwise in 
any contract or expenditure created by the board or in the profits or results thereof, 
Any person violating the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeaior, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$5,000, to which may be added imprisonment in the county jail for a period not 
exceedirg six months. 

Sec, 1850. There shall be established in the State university of Nevada a school 
for the instruction of teachers, in which shall be taught all the branches of instruc- 
tion which are taught in the common schovls of this State, together with the 
theory and practice of teaching, school law, botany, psychology. and geology. 
There shall also be taught in said university chemistry, assaying, mineralogy, sur- 
veying, and geology, so far as they relate to the thecry and practice of mining, 
agriculture, and the mechanic arts. There shall be taught in the preparatory 
department of said university typewriting, shorthand, telegraphy, bookkeeping, 
and commercial law, so far as they relate to the practical affairs of life. 

SEC, 1391. The governor, the secretary of state, and the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction shall constitute the board of regents of the State university until 
the ist day of January, 1889, and until their successors are elected and qualified. 
There shall be elected at the next general election, in the same manner as other 
State officers are elected, three qualified electors, who shall constitute the board 
of regents of the State university. The term of office of two of the regents so 
elected shall be four years from the 1st day of January, 1889, and until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. The term of office of one of the regents so elected 
shall be two years from and after the ist day of January, 1889, and until his suc- 
cessor is elected and qualified, and thereafter at each general election preceding 
the expiration of the term of office of any member of the board of regents.a suc- 
cessor shall be elected in the same manner as other State officers are elected. The 
persons elected as regents under the provisions of this act before entering upon 
the duties of their office shall take and subscribe to the official oath and file the 
same in the office of the secretary of state. In case of vacancy in said board of 
regents after the same shall have been filied by election, as herein provided, the 
governor shall fill the same by appointment until the next general election, when 
such vacancy snall be filed by election as herein provided. 

Sec. 1892. The powers and duties of the board of regents are as follows: (1) To 
prescribe rules for their own government and for the government of the univer- 
sity; (2) to prescribe rules for the reports of officers and teachers of the university; 
(3) to prescribe the course of study, the time and standard of graduation, and-the 
commencement and duration of the terms, and the length of the vacations of the 
university; (4) to prescribe the text-books and provide apparatus and furniture 
for the use of pupils; (5) to appoint a president of the university, who snali have a 
diploma from some recognized college of learning of good standing or some State nor- 
inai school, who has had at least five years of practical experience as an instructor, 
who is familiar with the modern methods of imparting instruction generally 
approved in the United States, and who shall be indorsed as to moral character 
and qualifications as an instructor by the president and faculty of three institu- 
tions of learning authorized by iaw to confcr degrees: (6) to prescribe the duties 
of the president and fix his salary and the salaries of all other teachers in the uni- 
versity; (7) to require the president, under their direction, to establish and main- 
tain training or model schools and require the pupils of the university to teach and 
instruct classes therein; (8) to control the expenditures of all moneys appropri- 
ated for the support and maintenance of the university and all moneys received 
from any source whatsoever: (9) to keep open to public inspection an account of 
receipts and expenditures: (10) to annually report to the governor a statement of 
all their transactions and all other matters pertaining to the university; (11) to 
transmit with such report a copy of the president’s annual report; (12) to revoke 
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any diploma by them granted on receiving satisfactory evidence that the holder 
thereof is addicted to drunkenness, is guilty of gross immorality, or is reputably 
dishonest in his or her dealings, provided that such person shall have at least 
thirty days’ previous notice of such contemplated action and shall, if he or she 
asks it, be heard in his or her own defense. 

Seo. 1893. The board of regents shall have the power to appoint a chairman, who 
shall receive no compensation therefor, nor shall any member of the board of 
regents receive any compensation for his services except necessary expenses in 
attending meetings of the board. The board of regents may employ a clerk of 
said board, who-shall receive a salary of $25 per month and who shall keep a full 
record of all proceedings of the board which shall at all times be open to public 
inspection, and said clerk shall not be a teacher in said university. 

SEC. 1894. The board must hold four regular meetings in each year and may 
holé special meetings at the call of the chairman.of the board. 

EC. 1895. The president of the university must make a detailed annual report 
to the board of regents, with a catalogue of pupils and such other particulars as 
the board may require or he may think useful. 

SEC. 1896. Upon the recommendation of the president of the university the 
board of regents shail issue to those who worthily complete the full course of 
study in the school of mines, or tn the schocl of agriculture, or in the school of 
liberal arts, orin any equivalent course that may hereafter be prescribed, a diploma 
cf graduation, conferring the proper academic degree, from the Nevada State Uni- 
versity; and ‘no diploma bearing the distinctive title ‘‘ Nevada State University ”’ 
shall be issued to anyone who has not completed the full course of study as above 
set forth. Upon the recommendation of the president of the nniversity the board 
of regents shall issue to those who worthily complete the full four years’ course of 
study prescribed in the Nevada State Normal School, a department of the State 
university, a diploma of graduation. and said diploma shall bear the heading ‘* The 
Nevada State Normal School,’’ and to ail persons receiving this diploma the State 
board of education shall issue a State high school certificate of the first grade, 
good for five years. To the holders of the above State’ high school certificates of 
the first grade the State board of education shall grant a life diploma when 
said graduates of the Nevada State Normal School shail have completed at least 
five years of successful instruction in the public schoois of Nevada or of any other 
State. Upon the recommendation of the president of the university, the board of 
regents shall issue to those who worthily complete the three years’ course of study 
prescribed in the Nevada State Normal Schoola grammar grade diploma of gradu- 
ation, and said diploma shall bear the heading “‘ Nevada State Normal School, 
Grammar Grade Diploma,’”’ and to all persons receiving this grammar grade 
diploma the State board of education shall grant a grammar grade State certifi- 
cate, good for five years. The board of regents may require said normal school 
graduates, before granting the diploma herein provided for, to sign the following 
obligation: ‘‘I hereby agree to report to the president of the university by letter 
at least twice a year for three years after my graduaticn and once a year there- 
after so long as I continue in the profession of teaching, and when I shall leave 
the profession I will report the fact to him, with the cause therefor. A failure to 
make such reports may be considered sufficient cause for the revocation of my 
diploma.’ And, further, it is hereby expressly provided, That the graduates of 
the Nevada State Normal School for the year 1895 shall receive their diplomas and 
State certificates according to the act of March 19, 1891, hereby amended. Upon 
the recommendation of the president of the university the board of regents shall 
issue to those who worthily complete the full course of study in any other depart- 
ment of the university not equivalent to a reguiar university course a diploms of 
graduation, but said diploma shall bear the name of the department from which 
it is issued. and in no case to bear the heading of the regular university diploma. 

Suc. 1397. It shall be the duty of the president of the university to instruct in 
the university, and, under the direction of the board of regents, to manage all 
affairs connected with the institution, to employ assistant teachers and servants, 
purchase supplies, and make monthly statements to the board of regents of all 
receipts and expenditures, supported by vouchers. 

SEC. 1388. There shall be no discrimination in the admission of pupils on account 
of sex, race, or color; but no person shall be admitted who is not of good moral 
character, and who has not arrived at the age of 15 years and passed such an 
examination as shall be prescribed by the board of regents; and no person under 
said age shall hereafter be taught in said institution. 

SEC. 1399. Tuition shall be free. 

sec. 1400. The State superintendent of public instruction must visit the univer- 
sity at least every three months, inquire into its condition and management, and 
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report to the board of regents quarter-yearly the condition of the institution, with 
such suggestions as he may deem proper. 

Sec. 1401. All expenses incurred, of every name and nature, involving the pay- 
ment of money by or under the direction of the board of regents of the university, 
shall be passed upon by the board of examiners as other accounts against the 
State, and be paid out of the moneys appropriated for the university. 

Sec. 1402. It shall be the duty of the president of the State rniversity, in addi- 
tion to his other duties as fixed by law, to cause to be analyzed by an assistant, 
teacher, or teachers employed at the State university any ores, mineral, soil, or 

water taken from within the boundaries of the State of Nevada, and sent by any 
citizen of said State for that purpose. Any citizen of the State may send any 
such substance and have the same analyzed free of charge and the result of the 
same returned to him by mail with as near as possible an explanation of their 
uses and value in market, and there shall be kept at the State university a book of 
record, open for inspection, under such rules as may be made by the regents, of 
all mineral, ores, or other matters so sent, with the history of such mineral or 
other matters, stating the name of the person or persons from whom received, the 
district and county from which it came, and all other matters that may be bene- 
ficial touching the same. A duplicate of the sample analyzed, as far as practi- 
cable, shall be kept at the univer sity, IVE EN labeled, so as to correspond to the 
record, and pr roperly preserved. 

Src. 1403. If the same kind of mate for analysis is sent from the same place, 
it shall not be necessary to analyze the same, but a duplicate of the analysis shall 
be sent by mail to the person desiring the same. 

Sec. 1404, Samples for analysis shall be analyzed in the order received. 

Sec. 1465. Sample assays for gold or silver shall be made, and when the value 
per ton exceeds $5 in goid the returns shall state the fact thus, ‘‘ Test for gold.’’ 
And when the value per ton exceeds $d in silver the returns shall state the fact 
thus, ‘Test for silver.’ 

Src. 1408. There is hereby created a board to be known as the honorary board 
of visitors of the Nevada‘State University. Said board sball consist of 15 mem- 
bers. The chief justice of the supreme court shall be ex officio a member and the 
chairman of said board. In the absence of said chief justice the members of the 
board may elect one of their number to act as temporary chairman. The term of 
office of the members of said board shall be two years from the date of their 
appointment and until their successors are appointed. 

Sec. 1407. The governor shall appoint and commission, within forty days after 
the passage of this act, from each county one suitable and discreet person who 
is interested in higher education and who is an actual resident of said county as 
a member of said board. 

Sec. 1408. It shall be the duty of said board of visitors to meet annually at the 
seat of the Nevada State University during commencement week, and inspect the 
grounds, buildings, and equipment of said wniversity, and also inquire into the 
actual state of the discipline, instruction, police administration, and other affairs 
or concerns of the university. The board of visitors shall report thereon to the 
governor within thirty days after each annual meeting, for the information of the 
people of the State and of the next succeeding legislature of the State, their action 
as such visitors, with their views and recommendations concerning the university, 
such as they shall deem wise and just and for the best interests of the university. 

Sec. 1409. The president of the university shall cause at least thirty days’ notice 
to be given to the members of the honorary board of visitors of the time and 
place of their annual meeting. 

Sec. 1410. No compensation shall be made to the members of said board of .vis- 
itors for their services or for their traveling expenses, but the board of regents 
shall pay out of the university contingent fund their expenses for board and lodg- 
ing while at the university. 

Sec. 1411. The agricultural experiment station, organized and established by 
the board of regents of the State university at and in connection with said State 
university, is hereby recognized and shall be continued asa part of said State 
institution, and shall be conducted by a ‘* board of control’’ hereinafter provided 
for, for the purpose of acquiring and diffusing among the people useful and prac- 
tical information on subjects connected with agriculture and to promote scientific 
investigation and experiment respecting the principles and applications of agri- 
cultural science, said State university having been established in accordance with 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862. 

Sec. 1412. The board of control of said agricultural experiment station shall 
consist of the board of regents of the State university, and they shall organize said 
board and choose its officers. 
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Smo. 1412. Ths board of control of said agricultural experiment station shall, to 
the best of its ability, observe and carry out the requirements of ‘‘ an act to estab- 
lish agricultural experiment stations in connection with the colleges established 
in the several States under the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of 
the acts supplementary thereto.’’ approved by the President March 2,1887. The 
said board of control shail have charge of the receipts, safe-keeping, and expendi- 
ture of all money appropriated by Congress for the benefit and use of said agri- 
cultural experiment station; they shall be allowed and paid all necessary expenses 
incurred by them severally in the discharge of their official duties, but shall 
receive no salary or compensation for their services. 

Sic. 1414. Said board of control shall make a report at the end of each fiscal 
year to the governor, and 1,200 copies thereof shall be printed atthe State print- 
ing office for general distribution by said board. The governor shall transmit all 
said annual reports to the legislature. 

Sec. 1415. The legislature of Nevada hereby gratefully assents to the purposes 
of all grants of money made heretofore and all which may hereafter be made to 
the State of Nevada by Congress, under the act of Congress the title of which is 
recited in section 1413 above, and agrees that the same shall be used only for the 
purposes named in said act of Congress or acts amendatory thereof or supplemen- 
tary thereto. 

Sec. 1416. The State university of this State was. and now is. established in 
accordance with the provisions of the constitution of the State of Nevada, and also 
in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862. 

Sec. 1417. The board of regents of said State university and agricultural, mining, 
and mechanical college are the proper trustees of same to receive and disburse all 
appropriations made to this State under the provisions of ‘‘an act to apply a por- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands to the more complete endowment and sup- 
port of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts, established 
under the provisions of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862,’ approved 
August 30, 1890, and all appropriations hereafter to be made under said act. 

Sec. 1418. Said board of regents shall makea report atthe end of each fiscal year, 
in connection with its annual report to the governor, of other State university mat- 
ters, including the amounts received and disbursed under the provisions of this 
act. The governor shall transmit all said annual reports to the legislature. 

SEC. 1419. The legislature of Nevada hereby gratefully assents to the purposes 
of all grants of money made heretofore and all which may hereafter be made to 
the State of Nevada by Congress, under the act of Congress the title of which 
is recited in section 2 of this act (section 1417 above), and agrees that the same 
shall be used only for the purposes named in said act of Congress or acts amendatory 
thereof or supplemental thereto. 

Statutes, 1901, Chapter XLI: Secrion 1. The board of regents of the State uni- 
versity are hereby authorized and directed to contract and equip a suitable building 
upon the State land at Reno, to be known as a chemical and physical laboratory 
and used for purposes of instruction and research in chemistry and physics. 

Sxc. 2. The building shall be of brick and stone and shall not exceed in cost the 
sum of $12,000. 

Sec. 38. Twelve thousand dollars are hereby appropriated for the construction 
and equipment of said building, and in no case shall a contract be entered into 
which shall exceed the sum of $12,000 for the erection and equipment of said 
building. 

Sec. 4. The money hereby appropriated shall be taken from the State school fund, 
and in its place shall be deposited twelve bonds of the State of Nevada of $1,000 
each, bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent perannum. Said bonds shall run for 
twenty years, but shall be redeemable by the State at its pleasure after two years. 
Said bonds shall be signed by the governor and State comptroller, countersigned 
by the State treasurer, and authenticated with the great seal of the State, and each 
bond shall state in substance that the State of Nevada owes its State school fund 
$1,000, the interest on which sum, at 4 per cent per annum, the State of Nevada agrees 
to pay during the life of said bonds for the benefit of the common schools of the State. 
Said bonds may be lithographed, as is usual in similar cases, and deposited with 
the State treasurer. Theinterest on said bonds shall be paid semiannually, on the 
1st day of January and the 1st day of July of each year, on the written order of 
the State board of education to the State comptroller, directing him to draw his 
warrant for the amount of such semiannual interest on the contingent university 
fund. All sums derived from the interest on said bonds shall be paid into the gen- 
eral school fund for the support of the common schools of the State, and for the 
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regular and prompt payment of which the faith and credit of the State is hereby 
pledged. : 

smc, 5. For the fiscal year beginning January 1,1901, and annually thereafter, such 
an annual tax shall be levied and inciuded in and be a part of the annual tax levy 
for the contingent university fund, not exceeding one-half of 1 cent on each $100, 
as may be necessary to pay the annual interest on said bonds and create a sinking 
fund for their redemption and payment at maturity, which tax, when collected, 
shall be held in said contingent university fund and applied only to the payment of 
said interest and bonds, as required by this act. (Approved Mar. 12, i901.) 

Tbid., 1901, Chapter XLIX: Appropriates for the support of the State University 
$36,000, payable as follows: From the contingent university fund $26,000, and from 
the interest account, 90,000-acre grant [act Cong., July 2, 1862], $10,000. 

Ibid., 1901, Chapter XLV: Section 1, The board of regents of the State Uni- 
versity are hereby directed to construct and equip a suitable building upon the 
State land at Reno, to be used as a hospital for students who may be sick and in 
need of special care. 

Sec, 2. The building to be used as a hospital for students, and its equipments 
shall not exceed in cost the sum of $3,500. [The act then provides for five bonds 
of 5700 to be substituted for money taken from the State school fund under the 
conditions of the fourth section of Chanter XLI above. | 

Tbid., 1201, Chapter LXX: Section 1. From and after the passage of this act, for 
the purpose of keeping the State on a cash basis without resorting to an onerous 
rate of taxation, the sum of $47,000 is hereby authorized to be borrowed for the use 
and benefit of the general fund of the State from the State school fund at such 
times and in such amounts as may be necessary to meet the requirements of the 
State government, and the sum of $20,000 is hereby authorized to be borrowed for 
the purpose of providing funds for the support and maintenance of the State Uni- 
versity, without resorting to an onerous rate of taxation, from the State University 
fund and the university fund, 90,000-acre grant, for the use and benefit of the con- 
tingent university fund and interest account, 90,008-acre grant. at such times and 
in such amounts as may be necessary to meet the requirements of the State 
University. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Constitution, article 82: Knowledge and learning generally diffused through a 
community being essential to the preservation cf a free government, and spreading 
the opportunities and advantages of education through the various parts of the 
country being highly conducive to promote this end, it shall be the duty of the 
legislators and magistrates in all future periods of this government to cherish the 
interest of literature and the sciences and all seminaries and public schools; to 
encourage private and public institutions, rewards and immunities for the promo- 
tion of agriculture, arts. sclences, commerce, trades, manufactures, and natural 
history of the country; to countenance and inculcate the principles of humanity 
and general benevolence, public and private charity, industry and economy, hon- 
esty and punctuality, sincerity, souriety, and all social affections and generous 
sentiments among the pecple: Previded, nevertheless, That no money raised by 
taxation shall ever be granted or applied for the use of the schools or institutions 
of any religious sect or denomination. [This proviso was added in 1877. ] 

Laws, 1868, chapter 2732: Section 1. The State of New Hampshire hereby 
accepts the grant made to it by Congress, according to the provisions of an act 
donating public lands to the several States and Territories, which may provide 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, approved July 2. 1862, 
and the governor is hereby authorized and instructed to give due notice thereof 
to the Secretary of the Intericr, or other proper officer of the Government of the 
United States. 

Src, 2. The governor is hereby authorized and instructed to receive by himself, 
or his order, frcim the Secretary of the Interior, or any other officer authorized to 
issuc the same, all the land scrip to which thisState may be entitled by the pro- 
visions of the before-mentioned act of Congress. 

Src. 3. The governor, by and with the advice and consent of the council, is 
hereby authorized and instructed to appoint a commissioner, whose duty it shail 
be to take charge of the scrip received by this State, and to sell and transfer the 
same on terms to be approved by the governor and council: Provided, That no 
sevip shall be transferred and delivered to any purchaser thereof until the same 
shail haye been fully paid for, and said commissioner shall pay the moneys so 
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received to the treasurer of the State. Said commissioner shall give a bond with 
sufficient sureties, in the penal sum of $25,000, to be approved by the governor 
and council, that he wiil faithfully perform the duties of his office, and shall 
render fulland accurate returns to them at the end of every six months, or oftener, 
if required to do so by them, of his proceedings under this act. The compensation 
of said commissioner shall be fixed by the governor and council, and the governor 
is hereby authorized to draw his warrants on the treasury for the same, and for 
all other necessary expenses arising out of the management and sale of said scrip. 

Sec. 4. The treasurer shall hold all the moneys received for the sale of said scrip 
and shall invest the same in accordance with the provisions of the fourth section 
of the before-mentioned act of Congress. The money so invested shall constitute 
a separate and perpetual fund, to be entitled ‘* The fund for the promotion of edu- 
cation in agriculture and the mechanic arts,’’ which shall be appropriated and 
the interest used in such manner as the legislature shall prescribe, and in accord- 
ance with the aforesaid act of Congress, and with which a special office and bank 
account shall be kept, so that the moneys shall not be intermingled with ordin- 
ary funds of the State; and of the state and condition of said fund the treasurer 
shall make an annual report to the legislature. 

Suc. 5. The governor, with the advice and consent of the council, is hereby 
authorized and instructed to appoint a committee consisting of 10 persons, one 
from each county, who from their profession and pursuits may, in their judg- 
ment, be best qualified for the duty, who shall, after the fullest inquiry and con- 
sultation, prepare a scheme for the establishment of a college for education in 
agriculture and the mechanic arts and make a printed report thereon to the legis- 
lature at itsnext June session. Thecompensation of said committee for their labor 
and expenses shall be determined by the governor and council, and the governor 
is hereby authorized to draw his warrants on the treasury for the same on receiv- 
ing their report. (Approved July 9, 1863.) 

Laws, 1866, chapter 4216: Smction 1. A college is hereby established, incorpo- 
rated, and made a body politic and corporate, by the name of the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, whose leading object shall be, 
without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in conformity to an act of Congress * * * approved July 2, 
1862, and by that name may sue and be sued, prosecute, and defend to final judg- 
iment and execution, and shall be vested with all the powers and privileges and be 
subject to all the liabilities incident to corporations of a similar nature. 

Sec. 6. The trustees are authorized and empowered to locate and establish the 
college incorporated by this act at Hanover,in this State, in connection with 
Dartmouth College, and with that corporation to make all necessary contracts in 
relation to the terms of connection therewith, subject to be terminated upon a 
notice of one year given at any time after fourteen years. * * * The said 
trustees are also authorized and directed to furnish, so far as may be practicable, 
free tuition to indigent students of the college, and to make provision for the 
delivery of free lectures in different parts of the State upon subjects pertaining to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

sec. 7. All funds derived from the sale of the land scrip issued to the State of 
New Hampshire by the United States, in pursuance of the act of Congress herein- 
before mentioned, shall be invested in registered bonds of the State of New 
Hampshire or of the United States, which shall be delivered to the State treas- 
urer, who shall have the custody of the same, and pay over the income thereof, as 
it may accrue, to the treasurer of the-College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts. (Approved July 7, 1866.) 

Laws, 1887, chapter 125: The sum of $3,600 is hereby appropriated annually to 
the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, to be annually 
expended in providing free tuition for all students in said college who are resi- 
dents of the State and in paying the general expenses of the college in such man- 
ner as the trustees may direct; the said sum to be drawn from the treasury in 
semiannual payments from any moneys not otherwise appropriated. (Approved 
August 24, 1887.) 

Laws, 1891, chapter 2: Szction 1. The legislature of the State of New Hampshire 
hereby gives its assent to the purpose of and accepts for the benefit of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts the grants of money 
authorized by act of Congress approved August 30, 1890, for the further endow- 
ment and support of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts and ‘‘ to be applied only to instructicn in agriculture, the mechanic arts. the 
English language, and the various branches of mathematical, physical, natural 
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and economic science, with special reference to their applications in the industries 
of life and the facilities for such instruction,” as provided in said act of Congress. 

SEC. 2. The treasurer of the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts is hereby designated and authorized to receive all grants of money 
made to this State under the provisions of said act of Congress. 

Laws, 1891, chapter 12: Whereas Benjamin Thompson, late of Durham, in this 
State, died January 30, 1890, leaving a will and codicils thereto, which have been 
proved, approved, and allowed by the probate court of the county of Strafford, by 
which he devised a large share of his property to the State of New Hampshire, in 
trust, for the establishment and maintenance of a school or college, to be located 
on his ‘*‘ Warner Farm,” in said Durham, wherein there shall be thoroughly 
taught, both in the schoolroom and in the field, the theory and practice of agri- 
culture and other sciences connected therewith, and wherein there may be taught 
such other arts and sciences as may be necessary to enable the State to fully avail 
itself of the donation of land made by the act of Congress of the United States 
approved July 2, 1862, entitled, etc.: and 

Whereas said bequest is made subject to certain provisos, conditions, and lim- 
itations set forth in the will and the codicil thereto, to which reference is made for 
the particulars thereof; and 

Whereas by one of said conditions it is provided that said bequest shall become 
null and void if the State does not accept the trust within two years from the time 
of the decease of said Thompson: Now, therefore, 

Section 1. The State of New Hampshire does hereby gratefully accept said 
bequest. subject to the provisos, conditions, and limitations set forth in said will 
as mnodified by the codicils thereto, and, in consideration thereof, does hereby 
promise to execute said trust in accordance with the terms of said will. 

Sec. 2. The State, in compliance with the requirements of said will and codicils, 
promises and guarantees to appropriate, and does hereby appropriate, annually for 
the term of twenty years from and after said Thompson's death such sum as will 
pay a net annual compound interest of 4 per cent per annum upon the amount of 
the appraised value of the estate bequeathed and devised to the State as aforesaid, 
aside from the real estate situated in said Durham, after deducting therefrom the 
legacies given by the codicils to said will. and dces hereby authorize and direct 
the State treasurer to credit said sums to the trust fund, as provided in the fourth 
section of this chapter. 

Sec. 8. The State, in further compliance with the requirements of said will and 
codicils, promises and guarantees to appropriate, and does hereby appropriate, 
annually for the term of twenty years from and after said Thompson’s death the 
suin of $3,000 and such further sum as will pay a net annual compound interest 
of 4 per cent per annum upon said annual appropriations from the dates when 
they severally become a part of the trust fund until the expiration of the said term 
of twenty years, and does hereby authorize and direct the State treasurer to credit 
said suins to the trust fund, as provided in the following section. 

Sec. 4. The State treasurer, upon receipt of the estate devised to it by said will 
and codicils, shall open two accounts in a book provided for the purpose, as fol- 
lows: He shall open one account with ‘‘ The Benjamin Thompson trust fund,”’ 
and shall credit therein to said fund, under date of January 30, 1891, the amount 
of the appraised value of the estate received by the State, by virtue of said Thomp- 
son's will, together with a sum equal to 4 per cent upon said appraised value (not 
including the real estate situated in said Durham), and on the 30th day of January 
in each year thereafter until and including January, 1910, excepting when such 
day falls on Sunday. and in such cases onthe day preceding, he shall credit to said 
account a sum equal to 4 per cent upon the total amount of said trust fund, except- 
ing the appraised value of the real estate in said Durham, after the credits of the 
preceding year have been made. He shall open the other account with ‘‘ The Ben- 
jamin Thonipson State trust fund,’’ and shall credit therein to said fund, under 
date of January 30, 1891, the sum of $3,000, together with a sum equal to 4 per 
cent upon said suin of $3,000, and on the 380th day of January in each year there- 
after, until and including January, 1910, excepting when such day falls on Sunday, 
and in such cases on the day preceding, he shall credit to said account a sum equal 
to 4 per cent upon the total amount of said trust fund after the credits of the pre- 
ceding year have been made. 

Sec. 5. The accounts so made shall represent the amount of the trust funds in 
the possession of the State; and the State guarantees to preserve them intact and 
unimpaired until they shall become available for opening and maintaining said 
school or college, and then to administer them as required by said will. 

Src. 6. The State treasurer is hereby authorized to receive from the executors 
of said will the money, notes, bonds, stocks, and evidences of debt coming to the 
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State by virtue of the will and to give proper discharge therefor in the name of 
the State. 

Sec. 7. If any notes, bonds, stocks, or evidences of debt shall come to the State 
treasurer from said executors as a part of said estate, he may, with the approval 
of the governor and council, convert the same into money, selling the stocks and 
bonds by auction at the Boston Stock Exchange or such other place in Boston as 
property of that kind is usually sold. 

Sec. 8. All notes, bonds, stocks, and other evidences of debt coming into the 
possession of the treasurer and not converted into money as aforesaid shall be 
transferred to the State and be carefully preserved by the treasurer. The gov- 
ernor and council may authorize any person to vote upon any of such stocks at meet- 
ings of stockholders of the corporations to which the stocks appertain, and may 
authorize a sale and transfer thereof whenever they deem it to be for the interest 
of the State. 

Sec. 9. The governor and council are authorized to sell and convey any real 
estate coming to the State by virtue of the said will which the State has power 
to sell, in such manner and at such time as they shall think for the interest of the 
State, and may make and execute in the name of the State proper conveyances 
thereof upon payment of the consideration therefor to the State treasurer. 

Sec. 10. All money received from the sources aforesaid shall be used as soon as 
practicable after its receipt in paying and retiring outstanding indebtedness of 
the State; and the State treasurer shall keep an itemized and true account of all 
money and securities of any Kind so received, and of the disposition made of the 
same and of the proceeds thereof, and shall give a full account thereof in his 
annual reports, and shall state in each annual report the exact condition of said 
funds. 

Sec. 11. [As amended by Laws, 1891, chapter 52, section 7.] The trustees of 
the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts are hereby 
authorized and directed in behalf of the State to receive possession of the real 
estate in Durham coming to the State by virtue of said will, and to care for, con- 
trol, and manage it until it is needed for the uses of the school or college to be 
established as provided in the will. 

Sec. 12. The board shall make repost of their doings in respect to such real estate 
in their annual reports. 

Sec. 13. In case the State shall desire to establish said school or college at any 
time before the expiration of twenty years from the time of the decease of the said 
Thompson, it shall, before using any of either of the funds aforesaid, raise and set 
apart such sums of money as will make said funds equal in amount to what said 
funds would become if accumulated during twenty years, and, having thus raised 
and set apart such sums of money, the State shall thereafter be relieved from the 
obligation of appropriating annually, for the balance of the said term of twenty 
years, the said sum of $3,000 and guaranteeing the net annual compound interest 
of 4 per cent thereon; and the State shall also be thereafter relieved from the 
obligation to provide for or guarantee any interest upon the amount of the appraised 
value of said estate, as hereinbefore provided. 

Sec, 14. The governor and council are authorized, in behalf of the State, to make 
and enter into such further stipulations with the executors of said will and to give 
such further guarantees asthe executors shall require to secure the objects intended 
by said Thompson to be secured by his said will and codicils, and to affix the name 
and seal of the State thereto, and to do all other acts that may become necessary 
to secure the rights of the State under said will. 

Sec. 15. The said will and codicils shall be recorded in the office of the secretary 
of state. (Approved March 5, 1891.) 

Laws, 1891, chapter 52: SecTIon 1. The trustees of the New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, located at Hanover, in this State, are hereby 
instructed and required to terminate the location and agreement made and con- 
cluded on April 7, 1868, between the said New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts and Dartmouth College, by giving one year’s notice of 
such termination, in writing, to the trustees of Dartmouth College as soon as prac- 
ticable after the time when this act shall take effect, in accordance with the terms 
of said agreeinent and of the act of incorporation of said New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 

SEC. 2. Upon the termination of the location and agreement aforesaid the said 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts and the experi- 
ment station connected therewith shall be removed from Hanover to and located 
upon the ‘*‘ Warner farm.”’ so called, of the late Benjamin Thompson, in the town 
of Durham. devised by the said Thompson to the State of New Hampshire by his 

, dast will and testament. 
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Sec. 3. The trustees of the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts are hereby authorized and directed to sell, at public or private 
sale, the real estate, with the buildings thereon, acquired by them by the deed of 
John Conant, dated September 16, 1870, * * % and all other real estate owned 
by said college in the town of Hanover. reserving the right to occupy the same 
until the remoyal of said college as hereinbefore provided. and to invest the pro- 
ceeds of such sales, so far as the same shall be derived from the sale of the land 
conveyed to said college by said Conant, in accordance with the terms expressed 
in his said deed, and the belance of said proceeds in aid of the erection and fur- 
nishing of buildings for the use of said college upon said Warner farm. 

Src. 4. [Repealed by Laws, 1898, chapter 43. section 5, eve | 

Sze. 5. The general government of said college of agricultui -e and mechanic 
arts is vested in a board of 13 trustees, and all vacancies hereafter occurring in 

said board shall be filled as follows: The governor of the State and the pr esident 
of said college shall be trustees ex officio. The alumni of said college nay elect 1 
trustee in such manner as said board may prescribe. He shall be a resident of - 
the State. and his term of office shall be three years. All other trustees shall be 
appointed by the governor, with the advice of the council, 1 at least from each 
councilor district, and so classified and commissioned that the office of 3 trustees 
shall become vacant ¢ annually. Not more than 5 of the trustees appointed by the 
governor and council shall belong to the same political party, and at least 7 of 
them shall be practical farmers “Seven members shall constitute a quorum for 
doing business, and not less than 7 affirmative votes shall be required to elect a 
president of said college. 

sec. 6. The sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated for the removal of said col- 
lege from Hanover to Durham and the erection and maintenance of suitable 
buildings for the purposes of said college. [Reimbursement of the State for these 
funds is provided for in Laws, 1863, chapter 73, a. v.] 

sec. 8. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after the day on which 
the estate devised and bequeathed to the State by the said Benjamin Thompson 
shall be turned over to and become the property cf the State. The State treas- 
urer is hereby required to notify the trustees of said college of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, in writing, of the reception of said estate immediately after it 
shall be turned over to the State as aforesaid. (Approved April 10, 1891.) 

Laws, 1895, chapter 43: Src. 38. The State of New Hampshire hereby relinquishes 
to the ee ee of Dartmouth Goreee any rights which the State may have in Cul- 
yer Hall, at Hanover, and waives the payment by said trustees of the $15,000 appro- 
priated by the State July 9, 1869, in aid of the erection Ht furnishing of said 
Culver Hall; and the sum of $15,009 is hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the treasury, in mal of the erection and furnishing of the buildings 
required for the use of the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts upon the Warner farm,in Durham. (Approved March 29, 1893.) 

Laws, 1893, chapter 75: SecTion 1. The sun of $35.000 is hereby appropriated 
for completing and furnishing the buildings of the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts in Durham, and for other purposes of said col- 
lege, and the governor is authorized to draw bis warrant on the treasurer for said 
sum, from time to time, as the same shall be needed, and the same shall be paid 
to the treasurer of said college of agriculture and the mechanic arts and expended 
undez the direction of the trustees. 

Sec. 2. To provide the funds appropriated by this act and to reimburse the State 
treasury for the amount appropr iated by chapter 5 52 of the pamphlet laws of 1891, 
the State treasurer is hereby authorized to issue, ander the direction of the gov- 
crnor and council, bonds or certificates of indebtedness in the name and in behalf 
of the State to an amount not exceeding the sum of $135,000, and the same shail 
be deemed a pledge of the faith and credit of the State. 

sec. 3. Said bonds or certificates shall be dated July 1, 1893, and made payable 
in ene years, at a rate of interest not exceeding 4 per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually on the 1st days of January and July “of each year, such bonds to nave 
interest warrants or coupons attached thereto, said bonds and coupons to be signed 
by the State treasurer and made payable at such bank in Boston as shall be desig- 

nated By ae governor and council. 

SEC The treasurer shall keep a record of all the bonds disposed of by him, 
which shall contain the name of the person to whom any bond may be sold. the 
nuinber thereof, the amount received therefor, and the date when the bond shall 
become due. 

Src. 5. The Benjamin Thompson State trust fund, established in pursuance of 
the provisions of section 4, chapter 12. of the pamphlet laws of 1891, and the require- 
ments of the will of the late Benjamin Thompson, with all additions and accumu- 
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lations prior to and including January 30, 1910, are hereby appropriated for the 
payment of the issue of bonds authorized by this act, provided that on the last- 
named date the buildings erected in accordance with the provisions of chapter 52 
of the pamphlet laws of 1891 and this act shall be in snch condition as to meet 
the requirements of Benjamin Thompson’s will. 

Sec. 6. The trustees shall elect three of their board, who shall have the soie con- 
trol of expending this appropriation, and shall complete the buildings and grade 
the grounds for which this appropriation is made, and make a detailed report of 
their expenditure to the governor, which report shall be published. (Approved 
April 1, 1893.) 

Laws, 1895, chapter 107: Szctron 1. A two years’ course in practical and theo- 
retical agriculture is hereby established in said college, to which students shall be 
admitted who can pass a fair and reasonable examination in reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar, and the geography and history of the 
United States, as may be approved by the trustees. In this course students are 
not required to take higher mathematics or any foreign language. In addition, 
they may take any other exercises and studies for which they are qualified and 
which are provided by the college in other courses. Those who complete the two 
years’ course, or its equivalent, shall receive diplomas as graduates of that course. 
Those who take a part or the whole of this course may continue, for four yearsin 
all, to take in other courses, exercises, and studies for which they are qualified; 
and if they are qualified for a degree of a four years’ course, they shall receive it. 

Sec. 2. A department of horticulture, with a specialist in charge, is hereby 
established in said college. 

Sec. 8. Every student taking the two years’ course, or during two years of any 
agricultural course, shall devote not less than ten hours a week during the college 
year, when practicable, under competent teachers, to practical instruction and 
manual traiming in branches of agriculture that require special knowledge and 
skiil, one-third of which time may be devoted to suitable practical instruction 
and manual training in shopwork in wood and iron; but any student may be 
excused from such exercises for physical disability. At the request of parents or 
guardians, students may be excused from some or ali of such exercises by the 
trustees. A student excused from all, or substantially all, such manual exercises 
at the request of parent or guardian, and not for sickness or other disability, shall 
not receive said diploma. 

Laws, 1897, chapter 75: The property of the New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts is hereby exempted from taxation. 

Laws, 1899, chapter 42: Whereas Hamilton Smith, of Durham, in this State, 
has offered to donate the sum of $10,000 to the State of New Hampshire for the 
benefit of the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts for 
the purpose of establishing four scholarships, to be called the Valentine Smith 
scholarships; and 

Whereas the said donation involves certain conditions, namely, that the sum of 
$400 be appropriated annually from the treasury of the State for the purpose of 
paying to the treasury of the said college interest upon said donation at the rate 
of 4 per cent: Therefore, 

SZOTION 1. The State of New Hampshire does hereby accept said donation and 
bind itself to fulfill the conditions as specified in the-deed of gift, and does hereby 
promise to execute the said trust in full accord with the terms of said trust. 

Sze. 2. The State, in compliance with the conditions of the said trust, puaran- 
tees to appropriate and does hereby appropriate, annually, the sum of $400, namely, 
interest upon the amount of $10,000. 

Szc. 8. The interest thus appropriated shall be computed from the date of the 
receipt by the treasurer of the State of the $10,000 specified in the contract of gift. 

SEC. 4. Beginning with the date of said receipt by the treasurer of the State, 
said treasurer shall pay to the treasurer of the college, in semiannual installments, 
the amount of $400 annually, as hereby appropriated. 


NEW JERSEY. 


[The following matter is taken from the ‘‘General Statutes of New Jersey, published under 
the authority of the legislature by virtue of an act approved April 4, 1894, and a supplement 
thereto approved March 20, 1895, in 3 volumes,” Jersey City, N. J., 1896.] 

Agriculture. Suc. 33. Whereas the governor of this State has received from the 
Secretary of the Interior the scrip for public lands granted to the State of New 
Jersey by an act of Congress ot the United States approved July 2, 1862, and holds 
the same subject to such disposition as may be made by the legislature: Therefore, 
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The governor of this State, the attorney-general, the secretary of state, the comp- 
troller, in case such office be created, and the treasurer of the State, and their suc- 
cessors in office for the time being, are hereby appointed commissioners to take 
charge of such scrip, and, as agents of the State, to sell and dispose of the same at 
such time or times, and in such mode as may appear to be most advantageous and 
safe. and in the name and on behalf of this State to convey and transfer the same 
to the purchaser or purchasers thereof, and to invest the avails thereof in the 
manner specially provided by said act of Congress. 

Sec. 84. Said commissioners shall semiannually pay over the interest of the 
fund which may result from the sale of said scrip to the trustees of Rutgers Col- 
lege,in New Jersey, for the special purposes and upon the special conditions here- 
inafter set forth. 

Sec. 3d. Said trustees shall devote said interest wholly and exclusively to the 
maintenance in that department of Rutgers College known as Rutgers Scientific 
School of such courses of instruction as (including the courses of instruction 
already established by said trustees) shall carry out the intent of said act of Con- 
gress in the manner specially prescribed by the fourth section of said act. 

Sec. 36. Said trustees shall furnish gratuitous education in said courses of 
instruction to pupils of said school in such manner as the legislature shall pre- 
scribe; the number of pupils to be so received gratuitously into said school shall 
be in each year such anumbezy as would expend a sum equal to one-half of the said 
interest for the same year in paying for their instruction in said schoolif they were 
required to pay for it at the regular rates charged to other pupils of said school 
for the same year; said pupils so nominated and received shall be citizens of this 
State and shall be admitted into said school upon the same terms and subject to 
the same rules and discipline which shall apply to all other pupils of said school, 
with the single exception that they shall not be required to pay anything for their 
instruction. 

Sec. 87. Thesaid trustees shall annually make and distribute the reports required 
by the fourth paragraph of section 5 of said act of Congress. ; 

Sec. 88. No portion of the said interest shall be paid over to said trusteec until 
they shall contract with this State, in such form as the said commissioners shall 
approve, to fulfill and perform all the duties and obligations imposed upon them 
by this act: Provided, That the said board of trustees shall, in their corporate 
capacity, obligate themselves to erect additional and adequate buildings, as soon 
as the same may become necessary. without charge to or upon this State, and, in 
like manner, to furnish and provide a suitable tract of land conveniently located 
for an experimental farm. 

Src. 389. There shall be appointed by the governor, with the advice and consent 
of the senate, a board of visitors, consisting of ten persons, two from each Con- 
gressional district in this State, who shall hold their office respectively for five 
years and who shall in the first instance be so appointed that the term of office of 
two of the said board of visitors shall expire each year, and the governor shall in 
like manner appoint two annually thereafter and shall have power to fill all 
vacancies in the board, but the person so appointed to fill such vacancy shall only 
serve under such appointment until the next session of the senate and until an 
appointment shall have been made by the governor, with the advice and consent 
of the senate, and the person so appointed shail hold office only for the unexpired 
term of the person whose place he is to supply; and it shall be the duty of the board 
of visitors to visit the said school at least twice in each year and to make report 
thereon to the legislature during the second week of the annual session. 

Sec. 40. The board of visitors shall possess general powers of supervision and 
control and shall report to the legislature such recommendations as to them may 
seem proper. 

Src. 41. The said board of trustees shall cause to be delivered annually in each 
county of this State one or more public lectures upon the subject of agriculture, 
free of charge. 

Src. 42. The students of agriculture and the mechanic arts shall be admitted 
into said college upon the recommendation of the board of chosen freeholders of 
their respective counties, and the number of students that a county shall at any 
cne time be entitled to have in-said college shall be equal to the number of rep- 
resentatives in the legislature to which such county is entitled, or in proportion to 
the same. 

Sec. 43. The legislature shall have power at any time hereafter to pass such 
laws as may be deemed necessary and proper to enforce the due execution of this 
act and of the before-mentioned act of Congress. 

Src. 44. The board of visitors to the Agricultural College of New Jersey shall 
hereafter consist of two members from each Congressional district in this State 
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under the present apportionment, to be nominated by the governor, with the 
advice and consent of the senate. 

Sec. 45. The members of the board of visitors to the agricultural college now 
in office shall continue to be members of the said board for the respective Con- 
gressional districts in which they now reside until the expiration of the term for 
which they were appointed. 

Sec. 46. The public lectures hereafter to be delivered by the State agricultural 
college in the counties of this State shall, as to number, time, and place, be under 
the directicn of the board of visitors of the State agricultural college. 

Src. 47. The term of office of members of the board of visitors to the agricul- 
tural college of New Jersey shall hereafter be two years: Provided, That this pro- 
vision shall not apply to members appointed previous to the passage of this 
supplement. 

Src. 48. The actual personal expenses of members of the board of visitors incurred 
in the discharge of the duties imposed upon them by the act to which this is a 
supplement shall be audited by the comptroller and paid by the treasurer of the 
State out of any moneys unappropriated, on the certificate of the president and 
secretary of the board. 

Src. 49. For the purpose of bringing to public attention the condition of the free 
State scholarships in the State agricultural college, the board of visitors are 
hereby authorized to give such notice by letter, or posting, or by advertisement 
of the counties to which the vacant scholarships belong and the mode of filling 
them as they may judge to be to the interest of the State. 

Sec. 50. Bills incurred for the above-named objects, properly certified by the 
president and secretary of the board, shall be audited by the comptrolter and paid 
out of the State treasury. 

Src. 51. Whereas the proceeds of the ‘‘agricultural college fund’’ of the State 
of New Jersey were, by act of the legislature approved April 4, 1864, directed to be 
paid to the “‘trustees of Rutgers College, in New Jersey, for the maintenance in 
that department of Rutgers College known as Rutgers Scientific School of such 
courses of instruction (including the courses of instruction already established by 
said trustees) as shail carry out the intent’’ of the act of Congress of July 2, 1862, 
and whereas said ‘trustees of Rutgers College, in New Jersey,’’ have by virtue of 
said act received the proceeds of said fund and have faithfully carried out the 
provisions of the laws of the United States and of the State of New Jersey relating 
thereto, and have maintained and are now maintaining the State agricultural 
college of New Jersey in its various departments,in pursuance of and as required 
by the law of the State, it is hereby affirmed and represented that said institution 
is the State agricultural college of New Jersey, and whereas by the act of the 
legislature of New Jersey entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the establishment of an 
agricultural experiment station,’’ approved March 10, 1880, the State agricultural 
experiment station was created and established, and by the board of managers 
thereof, by the authority given them in the law, has been located at the said State 
agricultural college as a part of the agricultural system of the State, and whereas 
there is no other State agricultural college and no other agricultural department 
of a college and no other State agricultural experiment station in this State than is 
hereinbefore mentioned, the said Rutgers Scientific School, being said State agri- 
cultural college of New Jersey, maintained by the ‘‘trustees of said Rutgers Col- 
lege, in New Jersey,’’ and at which the said State agricultural experiment station 
is established and located, is hereby designated the college to receive the benefit 
of the act of Congress ‘‘to establish agricultural experiment stations,’’ approved 
March 2, 1887, and of the act ‘‘making an appropriation to carry into effect the 
provisions of an act approved March 2, 1887,’’ approved February 1, 1888, and any 
supplements thereto; and the State of New Jersey does hereby designate the 
‘trustees of Rutgers College,in New Jersey,’’ maintaining said Ruigers Scientific 
School, said State agricultural college, as the parties to whom any and all moneys 
appropriated by Congress under said acts, or acts supplementary thereto, shall 
be paid for the purposes mentioned in said acts of Congress. 

Sec. 52. The board of visitors to the State agricultural college shall hereafter 
consist of two members from each Congressional district in this State, to be 
appointed by the governor with the advice and consent of the senate. 

SEC. 53. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed, 
and this act shall take effect immediately. 

Sec. 54. Whereas the commissicners named in said act approved April 4, 1864, 
‘to take charge of such scrip, and as agents of the State to sell and dispose of the 
same at such time or times and in such mode as may appear to be most advanta- 
geous and safe,’’ did invest the proceeds of the sale thereof in ‘‘ war bonds’’ of the 
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State of New Jersey, a portion of which bonds have already matured and been 
paid, and the balance thereof will mature January i, 1897, and January 1, 1902, 
and whereas the moneys received by said commissioners in payment of said bonds 
already matured and paid are uninvested, owing to the inability of said commis- 
sioners to invest the same conformably to the said act of Congress, and said 
moueys and the further funds to be received by said commissioners will remain 
ininvested and the objects of said act of Congress and of said act of the legisla- 
ture of this State, approved April 4, 1864, thereby [be] defeated; and whereas the 
governor, by special message, has recommended legislation to meet the require- 
ments of the situation, that forthwith on the passage of this act the said com- 
missioners named in this act approved April 4, 1864, shall transfer and pay over 
the funds now in their hands or deposited to their credit to the official or officials 
having charge of the sinking fund of this State, and said commissioners shall from 
time to time hereafter, as moneys shall be by them received under this act 
approved April 4, 1864, likewise pay over and transfer the same to the State sink- 
ing fund, end thereafter the said monevs so transferred or paid over shall be 
incorporated with and become part and parcel of the sinking fund of this State 
and dealt with in all respects as part and parcel thereof, 

Src. 55. Upon payment or transfer of any such moneys as aforesaid to the sink- 
ing fund of the State, the State treasurer and comptroller shall issue and deliver 
therefor to said commissioners @ certificate of this State to the effect that the 
State will pay to said commissioners, semiannually, 5 per cent of the ainount 
so paid into or transferred to the sinking fund so long as said act of Congress 
and the laws of this State, passed in pursuance thereof, shall be in all things and 
by all parties observed and complied with. 

Sec, 56. The per centum paid to said commissioners upon any certificate issued 
uuder this act shail be by them paid over to the person or persons, body or bodies, 
now or hereafter entitled by law to receive the same. 

Szc. 57. In order that students in the schools in all parts of the State may 
receive the stimulus afforded by the opportunity to pursue the courses of study in 
the State agricultural college, and in order to enable said State agricultural col- 
lege to furnish instruction gratuitously to students, residents of this State, in 
its several courses of study, as special courses of advanced study in the public 
school system of this State, there shall be sent to the said college to the number 
of one each year from each assembly district in this State, to be selected and 
designated as hereinafter provided, who shall receive gratuitous instruction in 
any or in all the prescribed branches of study in any of the courses of study of 
said State college, under the general powers of supervision and control possessed 
by the board of visitors of said State college; said students so received shall be 
residents of this State, and shall be admitted into said State college upon the 
terms and subject to the rules and discipline which shall apply to all other free 
students of said State college; and if there should be more than one suitably 
prepared applicant from the same assembly district in the same year, such addi- 
tional applicants nay, in the discretion of the board of visitors of the said State 
agricultural college, be received on any vacant scholarships of any other assembly 
districts until such districts shall require such scholarships after notice has been 
served on the superintendent of education of the county in which such vacant 
assembly districts are situated. 

Sic. 58. Said students shall be selected as folows: A competitive examination, 
under the direction of the city superintendents and the county superintendent of 
education in each county, shall be held at the county court-house in each county 
of the State, upon the first Saturday in June in each year, and the necessary travel- 
ing expenses of said examiners not otherwise provided for by law, on the approval 
of the president and secretary of the board of visitors of said State agricultural 
college, shall be paid by said State college; students who apply for examination 
shall be examined upon such subjects as may be designated by the faculty of said 
college and the State board of education; and the said city and county superin- 
tendents shall report to the president of said college and to the State superintend- 
ent of public instruction the names of all such students examined as in their 
opinion are suitably prepared to enter said college, with their estimate of the order 
of excellence in scholarship shown by said students at such preliminary examina- 
tion; certificates of appointment to the State agricultural college shall be issued 
by the State superintendent of public instruction to all of such students as are so 
found to be qualified to enter said college; and in case the vacant scholarships 
shall not be sufficient to receive all such successful candidates, preference in 
appointing to vacant schoiarships shall be given to successful candidates in the 
order of the excellence of their exainination as certified by said superintendents; 
and in general the regulations and provisions governing the conduct of such 
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examinations, and the appointment of said students to said scholarships shall be 
subject to the control of said board of visitors of said college 

Sec. 59. Hach student so appointed and admitted to said college shall be regarded 
as holding a State scholarship, and for each scholarship so held there shall be paid, 
as her aero provided, on the 1st day of November in each year, to the treasurer 
of said college the sum ‘of money as the said college is entitled to receive for cach 
scholarship established in said college under the existing State agricultural coilege 
fund: Provided, That such payment shall be made only out of “the income of the 
fund for the support of public free schools remaining after appropriations here- 
tofore made payable out of said income are met. 

Sec. 60. In order to ascertain the number of scholarships for which payment 
shall be made as aforesaid, the president of said college shall, in the month of 
October in each year, make his certificate in writing, setting forth the names of 
the students so as aforesaid appointed and then in attendance at said college, the 
assembly districts from which they were appointed and the classes in college to 
which they belong, or the special courses of study which they are pursuing, which 
certificate, when approved by oe president of the board of visitors of the State 
agricultural college, shall be plenary evidence of the number of scholarships for 
which payment shall be made, and on filing the same with the comptroller of the 
State he shall draw his warrant upon the treasurer of the school fund for the sum 
of money to which the said college may accordingly be entitled, and the said treas- 
urer shall thereupon pay the same as aforesaid. 

Sec. 61. This act shall take effect immediately, and shall be subject to amend- 
ment, alteration, and repeal at the discretion of the legislature. 

SE, 62. Whereas by an act of Congress approved August 80, 1890, certain sums 
of money were appropriated to be paid annually to each State and Territory for 
the more-complete endowment and maintenance of colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, established in accordance wie an act of Con- 
gress approved July 2, 1862; and whereas the Rutgers Scient bLaC School, main- 
tained by ‘‘ the trustees of Rutgers College, in New Jersey,’ is, and always hith- 
erto has been, recognized as the agricultural college or agricult aval department of 
the college established in accordance with the said act of Congress approved July 
2, 1862, therefore: The assent of the State of New Jersey to the grant made to this 
State under the said act of Congress approved August 30, 1890, and to the purpose 
of said grant, as indicated by the acts of Congress relating thereto, is hereby 
declared and signified, and the secretary of state is hereby directed to transmit a 
certified copy of this act to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the Secretary of the 
Interior of the United States. 

Src. 68. The moneys received and to be received by this State under the said act 
of Congress approved August 30, 1890, shall immediately and as soon as received 
be paid over by the treasurer of this State, wpon the warrant of the comptroller 
of this State-and the order of the trustees of Rutgers College, to the treasurer of 
Rutgers College, for the more complete endowment and maintenance cf the pee 
agricultural college or agricultural department of the college, established, as afore- 
said, for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic aris, to be by the said trustees 
appl lied only to instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language, 
and the various branches of mathematical, physical, natur al, and economic science, 
with special reference to their applications i in the industries of Hfe and to the facili- 
ties for such instruction, in accordance with the acts of Congress relating thereto. 

Suc. 64. The legislature shall have power at any time hereafter to pass such laws 
as may be deemed necessary and proper to enforce the due execution of this act 
and the before-mentioned acts of Congress. 

SEC. 65. For the benefit of practical ‘and scientific agricuiture and for the devel- 
opment of our unimproved lands the New Jersey agricultural exneriment station, 
with suitable branches, is hereby established. 

SEC. 66. The direction and management of this institution shail be committed 
to a board of directors, which shall consist of the governor of the State, the board 
of visitors of the State agricultural college, together with the president and the 
professor cf agricuiture of that institution. 

Src. 67. The members of this board shall be called together by the secretary of 
the board of visitors, and shall organize by the election ‘of @ president and secre- 
tary, who shall hoid their offices for one year and until their successors are elected; 
five members shall constitute a quorum. 

sec. 68. The board of directors shall hold a meeting each year at Trenton, cn 
the third Tuesday in January, and other meetings at the call of the president, at 
such times and places as may best promote the objects of the institution. 

SEC. 69. The board of directors shall locate said experiment station and branches, 
and shall appoint a director, who shall have the general management and over- 
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sight of the experiments and investigations necessary to carry out the objects of 
said institution, aud shall employ competent chemists and other assistants neces- 
sary to analyze soils, fertilizers, and objects of agricultural interest, so as to prop- 
erly carry on the work of the station, and it shall make an annual report of its 
work to the governor of the State. 

Sec. 70. A sum not exceeding $5,000 in any one year is hereby appropriated to 
said New Jersey experiment station, which money shall be paid from the State 
treasury on the presentation of the bills of said station properly certified by the 
president and secretary of the board of directors. 

S=ec. 71. From and after March 9, 1881, the board of directors created by said 
act [sec.] [but probably meaning the act of 1880 containing the matter given in 
sec. 66 above] shall be called and known as the board of managers. 

Sec. 72. In addition to the powers now conferred upon said board, they shall 
have power to elect a treasurer, who shall hold his office for one year and until his 
successor shall be elected and qualified; and to appoint such other officers and 
agents aS may be necessary to carry on the business of the institution; and to 
make such rules, by-laws, and regulations for the government of the board, and 
for carrying out the objects, business, and purposes of the institution as may, in 
their judgment, be necessary and proper. 

Sec. 74. The expenses of said station, when presented to the comptroller of the 
State, accompanied by the proper vouchers, duly certified by the president and 
secretary of the board of directors, shall, upon warrant of said comptroller, be 
paid out of the State treasury: Provided, Such expenses do not exceed the sum of 
$11,000 in any year. > 

sEC. 75. The expenses incurred by the board of managers of the New Jersey 
agricultural experiment station in printing the bulletins issued from said station— 
containing analyses of fertilizers, fodders, feeds, soils, etc., the results of investi- 
gations in feeding animals, in testing the adaptability of soils and manures for the 
various cereal, fruit. and vegetable crops, and such other results of investigations 
as may be deemed by the board of managers to be of immediate usefulness to the 
citizens of the State—when presented to the comptroller of the State, accompanied 
by the proper vouchers, duly certified by the president and secretary of the board 
of managers, shail, upon warrant of said comptroller, be paid out of the State 
treasury, said sum not to exceed $1,500. 

Sec. 76. Such payments shall be in addition to the annual appropriation now 
made for the payment of the expenses of said station. 

Src. 77. The expenses of said station, when presented to the comptroller of the 
State, accompanied by the proper vouchers, duly certified by the president and 
secretary of the board of directors. shall, upon warrant of said comptroller, be paid 
out of the State treasury: Provided, Such expenses do not exceed the sum of 
$15,000 in any year. 

Sec. 78. An act of Congress of the United States approved March 2, 1887, to 
establish agricultural experiment stations, and the appropriations and grants of 
moneys for the purposes therein made are hereby accepted and assented to on the 
part of the State of New Jersey. 

Sec. 79. The assent of the State of New Jersey to the grants of moneys for the 
purposes, upon the terms and in accordauce with the several conditions and pro- 
visions in said act contained, is hereby signified and expressed, and the secretary 
of state is hereby directed to transmit a certified copy of this act to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 80. The sum of $30,000 is hereby appropriated for the construction of a State 
laboratory for the use of the State agricultural experiment station under the 
direction of the board of managers of the State agricultural experiment station on 
land selected by the said board of managers: Provided, Such land shall be acquired 
Without cost or expense to the State of New Jersey, which sum the treasurer of 
this State is hereby authorized to pay for such purpose to the treasurer of said 
State agricultural experiment station upon the warrant of the comptroller, as bills 
therefor shall be presented, marked approved by the president and two members 
of the said board of managers of said State agricultural experiment station. 

Sec. 81. The chemist or chemists of the State agricultural experiment station 
shall analyze all samples of milk, butter. or other farm products or the imitations 
thereof that may be sent to said station by the State dairy commissioner and his 
assistants and agents, and shall report to the said commissioner the results of such 
analyses, and the costs thereof shall be paid out of the appropriation made to said 
station. 

Srec. 82. Whereas the officers of the State agricultural experiment station have 
discovered certain new fungous growths that threaten serious injury to important 
agricultural interests of the State: Therefore, 
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When the officers of the State agricultural experiment station shall discover any 
new fungous growth which is doing injury to plants or vines, and while the same 
is confined to limited areas, they are hereby authorized and empowered to enter 
upon any lands bearing vines or plants so affected and destroy the same by fire or 
otherwise, as they shall deem best. 

Src. 88. Any damage to private property resulting from the operation of 
destroying the said fungous growth by the officers of the State shall be certified to 
them, and the amount of damage paid to the owners thereof from the same fund 
and in the same manner as is paid to owners of deceased animals by order of the 
State board of health. 

Src. 84. Expenditures under this act shall not exceed $1,000. 

Schools: Sze. 27. It shall be the duty of the county superintendent, at such time 
and place as the State superintendent may appoint, to examine such candidates for 
State scholarships at the agricultural college as may present themselves, and the 
candidates shall be subjected to such examination as the faculty of the said col- 
lege and the State superintendent shall prescribe; and the candidates who shall 
receive certificates of appointment to the agricultural college in any one county 
shall be those who obtain on such examination the highest average for scholar- 
ship, and the number of certificates thus granted shall in no case exceed the num- 
ber of State scholarships to which such county is entitled. 

Acts, 1896, chapter 135: Smcrion 1. Section 2 of the act to be amended hereby, 
being chapter 417 of the laws of 1895 [sec. 55, above], is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: ‘‘Smc. 2. Upon payment or transfer of any such moneys as afore- 
said to the sinking fund of the State the State treasurer and comptroller shall 
issue and deliver therefor to said commissioners a certificate of this State to the 
effect that the State will pay to said commissioners 5 per cent annually in semi- 
annual payments of the amount so paid into or transferred to the sinking fund 
so long as said act of Congress and the laws of this State, passed in pursuance 
thereof, shall be in all things and by all parties observed and complied with.”’ 
(Approved March 30, 1896.) 

Acts, 1897, chapter 53: SECTION 1. Section 6 of the act to which this is an amend- 
ment is amended so as to read as follows: ‘‘Sxc. 6. In lieu of all claims, rights, 
and titles the branch institution designated by this act has or may hereafter have 
upon the annual appropriation coming to this State from Congress under the pro- 
vision of the supplement to the act of Congress of August 30, 1890, a sum not to 
exceed $5,000 may annually be appropriated for the maintenance of said school 
out of any money in the State treasury not otherwise appropriated.’”’ (Approved 
March 31, 1897.) ¢ 

Acts, 1901, chapter 99: The director of the New Jersey agricultural college 
experiment station at New Brunswick is hereby authorized to establish and main- 
tain one or more stations for the scientific investigation of oyster propagation, 
said station or stations to be situate at some point or points in the oyster-growing 
sections of this State. The amount authorized to be expended under the provi- 
sions of this act shall not exceed the sum of $200 in any one year: Provided, That 
no moneys shail be drawn from the treasury for the purposes of this act until the 
same shall have been specifically appropriated according to law. (Approved 
March 21, 1901.) 

Acts, 1902, chapter 17: Szction 1. The trustees of the State agricultural col- 
lege of New Jersey be, and they are hereby, required to establish in said State agri- 
cultural college a department of ceramics, equipped and designed for the educa- 
tion of clay workers in all branches of the art which exist in this State or which 
can be profitably introduced and maintained in this State from the mineral 
resources thereof, including the manufacture of earthenware, stoneware, yellow 
wares, white wares, china, porcelain and ornamental pottery; also the manufac- 
ture of sewer pipe, fireproofing, terra cotta, sanitary clay wares, electric conduits 
and specialties, fire bricks and all refractory materials, glazed and enameled 
bricks, pressed bricks, vitrified paving materials, as well as the most economic 
and scientific methods in the production of the coarser forms of bricks used for 
building purposes; also the manufacture of tiles used for paving, flooring, deco- 
rative wall paneling. roofing, and draining purposes, and ali other clay industries 
represented in our limits. 

SEC. 2. Said department shall offer special instruction to clay workers on the 
origin, composition, properties, and testing of clays, the selection of materials for 


aThis act has the following title: ‘An act toamend an act entitled ‘An act to more fully carry 
out and put in force the true intent and purposes of the supplement to an act of Congress of 
August 30, 1890, and the acts of the legislature of New Jersey of March 24, 1881, and the manual- 
training act of 1888, passed May 25, 1894.’ ” 
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different purposes, the mechanical and chemical preparation of clays, the laws of 
burning clays, the theory and practice of the formation of clay bodies, slips, and 
glazes, and the laws which control the formation and fusion of silicates. 

SEC. 8. Said department shall be provided with an efficient laboratory designed 
for the instruction of clay workers in the list of subjects enumerated in the sec- 
ond section of this act, and also equipped to investigate into the various troubles 
and defects which can not be understood or avoided except by the use of such 
scientific investigation; said laboratory shall be equipped with the necessary appa- 
ratus fox chemical analysis, with furnaces and kiins for pyrometric and experi- 

rental trials and such apparatus and machinery as may be necessary for the 
proper preparation of clays for manufacture as is consistent with the character 
of the department. 

sec. 4. Said trustees shall employ to conduct this department of ceramics a 
competent expert of the necessary education and scientific acquirement, who shall 
teach the theoretical part of the subsect and direct the laboratory for the instruc- 
tion of students and prosecute such scientific investigations of the various clay 
industries as may be practicable, and from time to time to publish the results of 
his investigations in such form that they will be made public and accessible to 
clay workers of the State, for the advancement of the art and science of the subject. 

src. 5. There shall be appropriated out of the general revenues of the State the 
sum of $12,000, to be expended in the organization, equipment, and maintenance 
of said department, as provided for in the first four sections of this act, for the 
current year, and there shall be appropriated from the same fund the sum of 
$2,500 annually hereafter, beginning on the next succeeding year, for the salary, 
supplies, and all other expenses of the maintenance of said department: Provided, 
Such sum or sums shall first be appropriated in the annual appropriation bill. 

Acts, 1902, chapter 4: Whereas by the act * * * [‘*An act to increase the 
efficiency of the public school system of the State by providing for additional free 
scholarships at the State agricultural college ’’] it was enacted that one student 
from each assembly district in the State, to be selected by competitive examina- 
tion under the direction of the city and county superintendents of education, 
should be sent each year to the State agricultural college for education in the 
courses of study there purstec, and that a stipulated compensation should be paid 
therefor to the college out of the public school fund of the State; and 

Whereas a large number of qualified students have, in accordance with said act, 
been received and educatedin the college, but the stipulated compensation (except 
§1.500) has not been paid; and 

Whereas the State 1s under a moral obligation, at least. to compensate the col- 
lege for the services thus rendered in educating citizens of the State at the instance 
of the legislature: Therefore, 

Section 1. The governor of the State is hereby authorized to appoint three citi- 
zens of New Jersey as & commission to examine into and consider the matters 
above inentioned, and to report, in writing, to the present or next session of the 
legislature what compensation ought, in justice and equity, to be paid by the State 
to said college in full satisfaction for the services rendered, and to be rendered, up 
to tle close of the present collegiate year, under said act of March 31, 1890. 

Sec. 2. The said commission shall also, ina separate report to the present or 
next session of the legislature, state whether, in their opinion, the system of edu- 
cation provided for in said act of March 31, 1890, should be continued after the 
close of the present collegiate year, or should be modified, or should be wholly dis- 
continued, together with their reasons for such recommendations as they may 
inake in the premises, to the end that the legislature may adopt such course as 
shall seem best for public interests. 

Acts, 1903, chapter 119: Secrion 1. To pay the State college for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts the balance due for services rendered to the 

state in the instruction, from September 1, 1890, to July 1, 1902, of students holding 
free State scholarships, gratited pursuant to ‘An act to increase the efficiency of the 
public school system of the State by providing for additional free scholarships at the 
State agricultural college,’’ passed March 31. 1860, there is hereby appropriated 
out of the State fund $80,000 (the sum of $1,500 having been heretofore paid), and 
the comptroller of the treasury is directed forthwith to draw his warrant therefor 
in favor of the treasurer of said college, and the State treasurer to pay the same. 
On surrender of such warrant the comptroller shall take from said college a release 
of all claims and demands of said college against the State. 

Acts, 1908, chapter 278: [Appropriates $2,500 for department of ceramics. ] 
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NEW MEXICO. 


[The following matter is taken from a volume entitled ‘1857. Compiled Laws of New Mexico, 
in accordance with an act of the legislature approved March 16,1897, Prepared for publication 
by John P. Victor, Hdward L. Bartlett, Thomas N. Wilkerson, commission.” Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
1897.) 


Sec. 8550. The New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the 
University of New Mexico, the New Mexico School of Mines, the New Mexico 
Normal School at Silver City, the New Mexico Normal School at Las Vegas, the- 
New Mexico Military Institute at Roswell, and the New Mexico Insane Asylum, 
shall be known as the Territorial institutions. 

Sec. 3551. There is also hereby created and established an institution of learning 
to be known as the Agricultural College and Agricultural Station of New Mexico. 
Said institution is hereby located at or near the town of Las Cruces, in the county 
of Donna Ana, upon a tract of land of not less than 100 acres, contiguous to the 
main Las Cruces irrigating ditch, south of said town, and now owned by Jacob 
Schaublin, and which said land shall, within six months from the passage of this 
act, be donated and conveyed by said Schaublin, free of any cost and expense, to 
the Territory of New Mexico for such purpose: Provided, That no improvements 
or buildings, as hereinafter provided for. shall be made or erected upon such land 
until deed is duly executed, recorded, and filed in the office of the secretary of the 
Territory, as hereinafter provided. 

EC. 3052. The agricultural college and agricultural experiment station created 
and established by this act shall be an institution of learning open to the children 
of all the residents of this Territory, and such other persons as the board of 
regents may determine, under such terms, rules, and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by said board of regents; shall be nonsectarian in character and devoted 
to practical instruction in agriculture, mechanic arts, natural sciences connected 
therewith, as well as a thorough course of instruction in all branches of learning 
bearing upon agriculture and other industrial pursuits. 

Sec. 38553. The course of instruction of the college hereby created shall embrace 
the English language, literature, mathematics, philosophy, civil engineering, 
chemistry, and animal and vegetable anatomy and physiology, the veterinary art, 
entomology, geology, and political, rural, and household economy, horticulture, 
moral philosophy, history, mechanics, and such other sciences and courses of 
instruction as shall be prescribed by the regents of this institution of learning. 
The management of said college and experiment station, the care and preservation 
of all property of which such institution shail become possessed, the erection and 
construction of all buildings necessary for the use of said college and station, and 
the disbursement and expenditure of all moneys provided fcr by this act, shall be 
vested in a board of five regents. Said five regents shall possess the same qualifi- 
cations, shall be appointed in the same way, and the terms of office shail be the 
same, and the vacancies shall be filled in like manner as is provided for the 
Territorial university. 

[The management and control of said university, the care and preservation of ail property of 
which it shall become possessed, the erection and construction of all buildings necessary for its 
use, and the disbursement and expenditure of all moneys appropriated by this act, shall be 
vested ina board of five regents, to consist of five qualified voters, who shall be owners of real 
estate in this Territory. Said five members cof the board of regents shall be appointed in the 
manner now provided by law for the appointment of Territorial officers, not earlier than the 
ist day of September nor iater than the Ist day of October next after the passage of this act, 
and vacancies occurring in said board shall be filled in the same manner as is now provided by 
law for the filling of vacancies in other Territorial offices. 

Szuc. 3572. The board of regents provided for in this act snall be appointed, one for a term cf 
one year, one for a term of two years, one for a term of three years, one for a term of four years, 
and one fora term of five years: Provided, That all appointments made to fill vacancies caused 
by death, resignation, or otherwise, shail be for the unexpired term of the incumbent whose 
place shall have become vacant. All other appointments made subsequent to the appointment 
of the first board of regents provided for in this act shall be for the term of five years and 
until the appointment and qualification of a successor to such appointee. ] 

Said regents and their successors in office shall constitute a body corporate, with 
the name and style of The Regents of the Agricultural College of New Mexico, 
with the right as such of suing and being sued, of contracting and being con- 
tracted with, of making and using a common seal and altering the same at pleas- 
ure, of causing ali things to be done necessary to carryout the provisions of this 
act. A majority of the board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, but a less number may adjourn from time to time. 

SEC. 6554. The board shall meet and organize, by the election of its said officers, 
at said town of Las Cruces, or at the said college grounds in the said county of 
Donna Ana, on the second Wednesday in Nevember, 1889. 'The officers then elected 
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and their successors in office shall be the same, be elected in the same manner, at 
the same time, and possess the same qualifications, and the regents and officers 
shall perform their duties as provided for the regents and officers of the University 
of New Mexico in this act. 

Sec. 3555. The regents shall have the power and it shall be their duty to enact 
laws for the government of the said agricultural college and experiment station. 

Sec. 3556. The board of regents shall direct the disposition of any moneys 
belonging to or appropriated to the agricultural college and experiment station 
established by this act, and shall make all rules and regulations necessary for the 
government and management of the same, adopt plans and specifications for neces- 
sary buildings and superintend the construction of said buildings, and fix the 
salaries of professors, teachers, and other employees and the tuition fees to be 
charged in said college. 

Sec. 8557. The agricultural experiment station provided for in this act in con- 
nection with said agricultural college shall be likewise located upon the land 
referred to in section 8551, and it shall be under the direction of the said board 
of regents of said college for the purpose of conducting experiments in agriculture 
according to the terms of section 1 of an act of Congress, approved March 2, 1887, 
to establish agricultural experiment stations. The said college and experiment 
station shall be entitled to receive all the benefits and donations made and given 
to similar institutions of learning in other States and Territories of the United 
States by the legislation of the Congress of the United States now in force or that 
may hereafter be enacted and particularly to the benefit and donations given by the 
provisions of an act of Congress of the United States approved July 2, 1862, and 
March 2, 1887. 

SEC. 3558. The assent of the legislative assembly of the Territory of New Mexico 
is hereby given in pursuance of the requirements of section 9 of said act of Con- 
gress approved March 2, 1887, to the granting of money therein made to the estab- 
lishment of experiment stations in accordance with section 1 of said last-mentioned 
act, and assent is hereby given to carry out, within the Territory of New Mexico, 
all and singular the provisions of said act. 

SEc. 38559. The board of regents shall have power and it shall be their duty to 
enact laws for the government of the agricultural college and experiment station, 
and the meetings of said board may be called in such manner as the regents may 
prescribe. 

SEc. 3560. The immediate government of the several departments shall be 
intrusted to their respective faculties, but the regents shall have the power to 
regulate the course of instruction and prescribe, under the advice of the faculty, 
the books and authorities to be used in the several departments, and also to confer 
such degrees and grant such diplomas as are usually conferred and granted by 
other agricultural colleges. The regents shall have power to remove any officer 
connected with the agricultural college or experiment station when, in their judg- 
ment, the best interests of the college require it. 

SEC. 3561, There is hereby created and established a subagricultaural experiment 
station in connection with the agricultural colege and agr icultural station of New 
Mexico. Said subagricultural experiment station is hereby located at some pointin 
the county of San Juan, hereafter to be selected by the board of regents of the Agri- 
cultural College of New Mexico: Provided, That the county of San Juan, or some 
person or persons for said county, shall within three months from the passage of 
this act, deed, donate, and transfer to the Territory of New Mexico, for the use of 
said subagricultural experiment station, not less than 100 acres of good arable 
land, under an irrigating ditch, such land and the location thereof to be accepted. 
and determined by the board of regents of theagricultural college. The sufficiency 
of the deed and the title to the land so to be donated to the Territory of New 
Mexico shall be passed upon and approved by the solicitor-general of New Mexico. 

Sec. 3562. The board of regents of the agricultural college and agricultural 
station of New Mexico are hereby authorized and instructed to apply to the con- 
struction of buildings, etc.. of the subagricultural experiment station, provided 
for by this act, the sum of $5,000, appropriated by the legislative assembly of 
New Mexico for the agricuitural experiment station in the county of San Juan, 
under and by the provisions of an act entitled ‘‘An actand resolution authorizing 
the governor to receive certain moneys from the United States, accepting the 
terins of the act of Congress appropriating the same and providing for the dispo- 
sition thereof.”’ 

SEc. 3563. The board of regents of the agricultural college and agricultural 
station of New Mexico are hereby authorized and instructed to apply to the sup- 
port and maintenance of the subagricultural experiment station herein provided 
for so much of all the moneys now on hand and hereafter received from the Goy- 
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ernment of the United States under and by virtue of acts [act?] of the Congress of 
the United States, approved March 2, 1887, as can be applied by said board of 
regents in justice to the agricultural college of New Mexico at Las Cruces and 
the substations to be established in other portions of the Territory. 

Suc. 3564. There is [are] hereby created and established in connection with the 
agricultural collegeand agricultural station of New Mexico two branch agricultural 
experiment stations, to be located as follows: One at some point in the northeastern 
portion of the Territory of New Mexico, between the town of Glorieta, in the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, and the town of Raton, near the eastern boundary of New Mex- 
ico, and the other at some point in the Pecos Valley, in the southeastern portion 
of the Territory, the exact point in each section to be determined hereafter by 
the board of regents of the agricultural college and agricultural station of New 
Mexico. 

Sec. 8565. For the purposes of this act there.shall be deeded, donated, and trans- 
ferred to the Territory of New Mexico, at each of the points finally determined 
upon by the said board of regents for the exact location of the said experiment 
stations, for the use of each of said branch agricultural experiment stations, not 
less than 100 acres of good arable land under an irrigating ditch, such land and 
the location thereof to be accepted and determined by the said board of regents 
of the agricultural college; the sufficiency of the deed and the title to the land so 
to be donated to the Territory of New Mexico to be passed upon and approved by 
the golicitor-general of the Territory. 

SEC. 3566. The board of regents of the agricultural college and agricultural 
station of New Mexico is hereby authorized and empowered to apply to the con- 
struction of buildings, etc., upon the lands donated to each of said branch agricul- 
tural experiment stations provided for by this act, out of the moneys hereinafter 
levied and collected, the sum of not less than $2,500 to each of said experiment 
stations. 

SEC. 3567. The board of regents of the agricultural college and agricultural 
station of New Mexico is hereby authorized and instructed to apply to the sup- 
port and maintenance of each of the branch agricultural experiment stations 
hereby created so much of all the moneys now on hand and hereafter received 
from the Government of the United States, under and by virtue of an act of 
Congress of the United States approved March 2, 1887, as can be applied by said 
board of regents in justice to the Agricultural College of New Mexico, at Las 
Cruces, and the experiment stations hereby and heretofore established in other 
portions of the Territory. 

SEC. 3567a. The assent of the legislative assembly of the Territory of New Mexico 
is hereby given in pursuance of the requirement of section 2 of an act of Congress 
approved August 30, 1890, to the granting of moneys for the benefit of the Agri- 
cultural College of the Territory of New Mexico, and the said legislative assem- 
bly accepts and consents to all the terms and conditions of said act of Congress, 
and assent is further given to carry out within the Territory of New Mexico, all 
and singular, the provisions of said act of Congress. 

[The following sections come under the heading ‘‘Special provisions as to the New Mexico 


pooeee of Agriculture, University of New Mexico, New Mexico School of Mines, and Insane 
sylum.”’ 


SEC. 3633. The members of the several boards of the institutions established by 
this act shall be allowed their actual and necessary traveling expenses in going to 
and returning from all necessary sessions of their respective boardsand also their . 
necessary expenses while in actual attendance upon the same. 

SEC. 8634, If any secretary, treasurer, or other officer or member of the several 
boards of any of the institutions provided for in this act shall feloniously embez- 
zle, secrete, misapply, or convert to his or their own use any money or property 
belonging to any of said institutions, he shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and 
on conviction thereof shall be confined to the Territorial penitentiary for a term 
of not less than three nor more than ten years, in the discretion of the court 
before whom such conviction shall be had. 

SEC. 3635. The secretary and treasurer of all such boards shall make disburse- 
ments of the funds in his hands on the order of the board, which order shall be 
countersigned by the president of the board, and shall state on what account the 
disbursement is made. 

SEC. 8686. Whenever there shall be any money in the hands of the Territorial 
treasurer to the credit of any of the specific funds set apart of the institutions 
created by this act, deemed sufficient by such board to commence the erection of 
any of the necessary buildings or improvements, or pay the running or other 
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expenses ot such institution, the Territorial auditor, on the request in writing of 
any such boards, shall, and it is hereby nade his duty to. draw his warrant in 
favor of the treasurer against the specific fund belonging to said institution in 
such sum, not exceeding the amount on hand in such specific fund at such time, 
as said board may deem necessary: Provided, That any such board shall only draw 
said money as it may be necessary to disburse the same. 

Src. 3637. All of the managing boards of the several institutions provided for 
in this act shall annually, on or before the 1st day of December, make a full and 
true report in detail, under oath, of all their acts and doings during the previous 
year, their receipts and expenditures, the exact status of their institution, and any 
other information that they nay deem proper and useful or which may be called 
for by the governor, which said reports shall be made to the governor, and he 
shall transmit the same to the succeeding session of the legislature. 

Sec. 3639. The governor of the Territory and the Territorial superintendent of 
public instruction or education, if there be one, shall ex officio be advisory members 
of all boards of the several institutions provided for in this act, but shall not have 
the right to vote or be eligible to office therein. 

Src. 3640. The several boards provided for in this act shall have power in their 
discretion to employ skilled architects and superintendent to prepare plans and 
supervise the construction of any of the buildings provided for in this act, and to 
fix his compensation subject to the provisions and restrictions of this act. 

Sec, 3641, The regular meetings of all boards provided for in this act shall be 
held quarterly: Provided, That they may hold as many special sessions as they 
shall deem necessary. 

SEC, 3642. The several boards provided for in this act shall have power in their 
discretion to provide that their several secretaries and treasurers shall receive a 
salary not to exceed $50 a month: Provided, The secretary and treasurer of the 
board of regents of the agricultural college shall receive a salary of $100 per month. 

Sec. 3643. At least one member of the several boards provided for in this act 
shall be a resident of the town or city at or near which the institution is located. 

Src. 3644. The records of the several boards provided for in this act shall be 
open at all reasonable times for the inspection of any citizen. 

SEC. 8645. No employee or member of any of the boards created by this act shall 
be interested pecuniarily, either directly or indirectly, in any contract for building 
or improving any of said institutions or for the furnishing of supplies to any of 
such institutions. 

Sec. 3646. Each and every member of the several boards created by this act shall, 
before entering upon their respective duties, take and subscribe an oath to faith- 
fully and honestly discharge their duties in the premises and strictly and impar- 
tially perform thesame to the best of their several abilities. Said oath shall be 
filed with the secretary of the Territory. 

SEc. 8647. All of the institutions established by this act shall be entitled to 
receive all the benefits and donations made and given to similar institutions of 
learning and charity in other States and Territories of the United States by the 
legislation of the Congress of the United States, or from private individuals or 
corporations, and for the benefit of said institutions they shall have power to buy 
and sell or lease or mortgage realty, and do all things that, in the opinion of the 
several boards, will be for the best interests of said institutions and are in the line 
of its object. 

Src. 3648. All the institutions provided for in this act shall forever remain 
strictly nonsectarian in character, and no creed or system of religion shall be 
taught in any of them. 

Sr c. 8659. Diplomas issued to graduates of * * * the Territorial Agricul- 
tural College at Las Cruces shall be, and the same are hereby, considered as first- 
class teachers’ certificates in any of the counties in the Territory of New Mexico. 

SEc. 3690. An issue of the bonds of the Territory of New Mexico is hereby 
authorized and directed to be made in the sum of $35,000, to be known as Terri- 
torial institution bonds * * * and shall be made payable in thirty years 
from July 1, 1895. 

Sec. 3691, The auditor of public accounts is hereby directed to levy a tax suffi- 
cient to pay the interest on said bonds and to give notice of such assessment to the 
several officers who are charged with the duty of assessment of taxes in the sev- 
eral counties of the Territory, who shall assess the same in the same manner that 
other taxes are required to be assessed for Territorial purposes; and for the final 
redemption of the principal of said bonds there shall, in the same manner, be 
annually levied, after the expiration of ten years from the date of the issue of said 
bonds, an annual tax sufficient to provide for the payment of such bonds by or 
before the maturity thereof. 
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Src. 3692. Said bonds, when soissued, shall be delivered * * * $15,000 to the 
board of regents of the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at 
Las Cruces, and negotiated by the board of regents of each of said Territorial 
institutions to the best advantage possible, and the proceeds thereof shall be used 
by the board of regents of each ‘of said Territorial institutions, from the amount 
of said bonds so delivered to them, in the erection, completion, and furnishing of 
suitable buildings and other impr ovements that may be made under the direction 
of said board of regents, for the benefit of their respective institutions, and for the 
providing for the needed and necessary furniture and furnishings of theirr espective 
institutions in such manner as to the board of regents may seem best: Provided, 
however, Said bonds shall not be sold under par, but the necessary expense of their 
negotiation may be deducted or paid from the amount realized from the sale of 
said bonds or any of them. 

Src. 3698. Hereafter, whenever it shall be deemed necessary by the board of 
regents of the * * * Agricultural College and Agricultural Station of New 
Mexico * * * to acquire title to any lands for the use of any such institution, 
and the owner or owners of such lands are unable or unwilling to accept a fair and 
reasonable price for such lands, then, and in that event, each of the said several 
boards may acquire, in the name of the Territory of New Mexico, title to so much 
of said land or lands as shall be deemed necessary by any such board for the use 
of any such institution, in the same manner as now provided by law for the con- 
demnation of land for railroad purposes, and such land so taken shall be deemed 
to be taken for public use. 

Sec. 3698a. That it shall be unlawful for any officer of any Territorial institu- 
tion of this Territory to incur or contract any indebtedness for or on behalf of the 
Territory in excess of the sum appropriated by the general assembly for the use 
or support of such institution for the fiscal year. . Nor shall any officer of any 
Territorial institution draw any money from the Territorial treasury unless the 
saine shall be absolutely needed and required by such institution at the time, and 
then only upon the warrant of the Territorial auditor. Any person offending 
against the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $500 and dismissal, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. The term “ officer,’’ as used in this act, shall be taken to 
include members of the various boards created by the law to govern or supervise 
the respective institutions. 

Acts, 1897, Chapter LX XII: Sec. 5. [For] The New Mexico College of Agricui- 
ture and Mechanic Arts [and other named Territorial institutions for support and 
maintenance] an annual tax levy to the amount of two and five one-hundredths 
of 1 mill on the dollar, in addition to that provided for other purposes, shall be 
made and collected, and the product of such levy shall be distributed as follows: To 
the New Mexico College or Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, twenty one-hundreths 
of 1 mill * * *: Provided, That the funds herein provided for the College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts shall only be used for building, repairs, the teach- 
ing of Spanish and other branches not paid for out of United States funds, and 
other such expenses: Provided, further, That no president or member of the faculty 
of any Territorial institution shall be removed during the term for which he is 
elected or appointed except for cause and after trial by the board of regents of his 
institution, and that no secretary or treasurer of any such institution, except those 
supported in whole or in part by United States appropriation, shall receive any 
compensation as such secretary and treasurer, or either. 

Acts, 1899, Chapter LXXIV: Src. 7. The Commissioner of Public Lands shall 
keep separate accounts of all moneys received from lands reserved for * * 
an agricultural college. 

Tbid., 1899, Chapter LX X XI: Section 1. For the New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic arts twenty-one one-hundredths of 1 mill for ** each and every 
year hereafter.’ 

Tbid., 1901, Chapter LX X XIX: Section 1. After the passage of this act an issue 
of the bonds of the Territory of New Mexico is hereby authorized and directed to 
be made in the sum of $25,000, to be known as the New Mexico Agricultural Col- 
lege bonds. Such bonds shall be issued in the denomination of $1,000 each, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, interest payable semiannually 
on the 10th days of January and July, principal and interest payable at the Western 
National Bank, in the city of New Yerk, State of New York. And said bonds 
shall be signed by the governor and treasurer of the Territory and countersigned 
by the auditor of public accounts, and shall be made payable in thirty years from 
the date of their issue, but may be redeemed at the pleasure of the Territory at 
any time after twenty years from their date. 

SEc. 2. And there is hereby pledged for the payment of said bonds and interest 
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the revenues arising from the leasing and the income derived from the safely 
invested proceeds of sales of 75,000 acres of the 100,000 acres of land granted to 
the Territory of New Mexico by the United States for the use and benefit of the 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of Congress entitled *‘An act to make certain grants of land 
to the Territory of New Mexico and for other purposes,’’ approved June 21, 
1898, and the act of the legislative assembly of the Territory of New Mexico 
entitled ‘‘An act establishing a board of public lands, assigning their duties, and 
for leasing and managing public lands and funds,’’ approved March 16, 1899. 
And all of such proceeds, or so much thereof as may be necessary, together with 
any interest accruing therefrom, shall be paid to the treasurer of the Territory of 
New Mexico and be by him separately kept asa fund for the payment of the 
interest and principal of the bonds herein provided to be issued: Provided, how- 
ever, Should the proceeds as aforesaid be not sufficient in any year to pay the 
interest which shall become due as provided herein, the auditor of public accounts 
of the Territory of New Mexico is hereby directed to levy a tax, at the time that 
other taxes are levied, sufficient to pay the interest on said bonds, and to give 
notice of such assessment or levy of taxes to the several officers who are charged 
with the duty of the assessment of taxes in the several counties of the Territory, 
who shall assess the same in the manner that other taxes are required to be 
assessed for Territorial purposes: And further provided. In event sufficient funds 
have not been realized from the proceeds of sales and rentals as aforesaid, prin- 
cipal and interest, on the 1st day of January, 1929, then such portion of said lands 
authorized by law to be sold, remaining unsold at that time, as may be necessary, 
shall be at once put upon the market and sold by the board of public lands under 
such regulations and laws asmay then bein force, and the proceeds realized from 
such sale shall likewise go to pay any part of said bonds and interest then unpaid 
when due and to reimburse the Territory for all interest paid by it and remain- 
ing unpaid in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. Said bonds shall be issued and negotiated under the direction of the 
treasurer of the Territory of New Mexico: Provided, however, Said bonds shall not 
be sold under their face value. The proceeds of the sale of said bonds shall be 
safely kept by the treasurer of the Territory of New Mexico, under bond, and 
may be expended by the board of regents of said institution for the following pur- 
poses: The erection of a dormitory for boys and young men attending such insti- 
tution; the erection of a gymnasium and library building, and furniture, fixtures, 
and equipment for said buildings; for the purchase or development of ample and 
sufficient water supply for domestic and irrigation purposes of said institution and 
the farm connected therewith: for repairs to and insurance upon, and fuel, water, 
and lights for, all college buildings; for salaries of janitors and librarian, and for 
such necessary printing as can not be paid for out of United States appropria- 
tions. 

Ibid., Chapter XC: [Appropriates twenty one-hundredths of 1 mill on the dollar 
tax to the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. | 

Ibid., Chapter XCVIII: Section 1. The boards of managers of the different Ter- 
ritorial institutions, under whatsoever name they may be legally designated, are 
hereby directed and required to keep in suitable books of record a strict account 
of all moneys received by them from the Territory, and also itemized accounts of 
the disbursement of the same. They shall require all bills against such institu- 
tions to be made outin duplicate, and all salaries or other expenditures, except for 
bills and current expenses, shall be receipted for in duplicate. one of such bills or 
receipts to be kept by the said board of managers with the other papers and prop- 
erty of the institution and the other to accompany all requisitions upon the audi- 
tor of the Territory for warrants, and no warrant shall be drawn by the auditor 
for any amount in favor of any such institution unless the requisition therefor is 
accompanied with such itemized receipts for the money expended after the last 
requisition. 

Sec. 3. It is hereby made the duty of the several boards of managers of Terri- 
torial, charitable, or other institutions which receive any money from the Terri- 
torial treasury at the end of each fiscal year to make out an itemized and detailed 
statement of all receipts and disbursements of such institution up to and including 
the last day of said fiscal year, which shall be sworn to as correct by the secretary, 
treasurer, or other accounting officer of such institution who draws and receives 
the Territorial funds, and shall be transmitted to the governor of the Territory 
within the first thirty days of the new fiscal year; and any failure on the part of 
any person or officer to perform the duties herein specified shall subject such per- 
son to removal from his position, and in case he is a bonded officer it shall be con- 
sidered as a breach of his bond and be a misdemeanor in office, for which he may 
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be fined in any sum not exceeding $500 nor less than $100, which shall be recovered 
from him and the sureties on his bond as a penalty. 

Sec. 4. The governing boards of the several educational institutions of this Ter- 
ritory shall, at the same time when the annual financial statement required by sec- 
tion 3 of this act is to be made, also make and transmit to the governor a list of 
the pupils enrolled in such institution on the last day of the preceding fiscal year, 
stating the name, age, residence, and grade of each pupil. 


NEW YORK. 


[The following matter is taken from the Revised Statutes, Codes, and General Laws of the 
State of New York, certified by the Secretary of State, under see. 932 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, as amended by Laws of 1895, chap. 594, 3d ed., by Clarence F. Birdseye, New York, 1901.] 


Cornell University: SECTION 1. The treasurer of the State is hereby designated 
as the officer designated by the laws of the State in pursuance of an act of the 
Congress of the United States approved August 30, 1890, and the assent of this 
State is hereby given to the purpose of said grants and to all the terms and condi- 
tions thereof, as specified in such act of Congress. 

Src. 2, The treasurer of this State shall keep the accounts of all moneys here- 
after received by him in pursuance of such act of Congress in a separate fund to the 
credit of the Cornell University, and shall pay all such moneys immediately upon 
the receipt thereof by him to the treasurer of the Cornell University upon the 
warrant of the comptroller, issued upon the order of the trustees of the Cornell 
University, in pursuance of said act of Congress. 

Src. 8. The sum of $15,000 heretofore paid to the treasurer of this State in pur- 
suance of such act of Congress is hereby appropriated, to be paid by the treasurer 
of the State to the treasurer of the Cornell University out of the fund to which 
the same may be credited, upon the warrant of the comptroller, issued upon the 
order of the trustees of the Cornell University in obedience to the requirements 
of said act of Congress. 

Src. 4. The balance of the income of the college land-scrip fund received by the 
State prior to October 1, 1889, and not heretofore paid over to the Cornell Uni- 
versity and reported by the comptroller of this State in his communication to the 
Senate dated March 31, 1890, to be payable to the Cornell University in accord- 
ance with the decision of the court of appeals in the action entitled ‘* The People 
ex rel. Cornell University, appellant, against Ira Davenport, comptroller, respond- 
ent,’’ decided by the court of appeals January 14, 1890, and amounting to the sum 
of $89,383.66, is hereby appropriated, to be paid by the treasurer of the State, out 
of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the treasurer of the 
Cornell University upon the warrant of the comptroller, issued upon the order of 
the trustees of the Cornell University, reciting that the same shall be in full of all 
claims or demands of the Cornell University against the State for or on account 
of the income of the college land-scrip fund received by the State prior to October 
1, 1889, except for the sum of $3,096.25, the balance of such income in the treasury 
of the State upon October 1, 1889. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby established a State veteri ‘inary college at Cornell Uni- 
versity. For the purpose of constructing and equipping suitable buildings efor 
such college upon the grounds of said university at Ithaca, N. Y., the sum of 
$50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, to be paid 
by the treasurer, upon the warrant of the comptroller, upon vouchers approved 
by the commissioner of agriculture, to the Cornell University. No part of such 
money shall be expended until plans and specifications for the construction and 
equipment of such buildings and of the location thereof shall have béen approved 
by the commissioner of agriculture nor until the comptroller shall have certified 
that in his judgment the expense of the completion and equipment of such build- 
ings in accordance with such plans and specifications will not exceed the amount 
of such appropriation. Such buildings and equipment shall be the property of 
the State. [By a law of 1895, chap. 598, $100,000 was appropriated on the same 

conditions. | 

Sec. 6. The State veterinary college, established by law, shall be known as the 
New York State Veterinary College. The object of said veterinary college shall 
be to conduct investigations as to the nature, prevention, and cure of all diseases 
of animals, including such as are communicable to man and such as cause epizo- 
otics among live stock; to investigate the economical questions which will con- 
tribute to the more profitable breeding, rearing, and utilization of animals; to 
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produce reliable standard preparations of toxins. antitoxins, and other products 
to be used in the diagnosis, prevention, and cure of diseases and in the conducting 
of sanitary work by approved modern methods; and to give instruction in the 
normal structure and function of the animal body, in the pathology, prevention, 
and treatment of animal diseases, and in all matters pertaining to sanitary science 
as applied to live stock and correlatively to the human family. All buildings, 
furniture, apparatus, and other property heretofore or hereafter erected or fur- 
nished by the State*for such veterinary college shall be and remain the property 
of the State. The Cornell University shall have the custody and control of said 
property, and shall, with whatever State moneys may be received for the purpose, 
administer the said veterinary college, with authority to appoint investigators, 
teachers, and other officers, to lay out lines of investigation, to. prescribe the 
requirements for admission and the course of study, and with such other power 
and authority as may be necessary and proper for the due administration of such 
veterinary college. Said university shall receive no income, profit, or compensa- 
tion therefor, but all moneys received from State appropriations for the szid 
veterinary college or derived from other sources in the course of the administra- 
tion shall be kept by said university in a separate fund from the moneys of the 
university, and shall be used exclusively for said New York State Veterinary 
College. Such moneys as may be appropriated to be paid to the Cornell Univer- 
sity by the State in any year, to be expended by said university in the administra- 
tion of said veterinary college, shall be payable to the treasurer of Cornell Univer- 
sity in three equal payments, to be made on the Ist day of October, the 1st day of 
January, and the 1st day of April in such year, and within thirty days after the 
expiration of the period for which such installment is received the said university 
shall furnish the comptroller of the State of New York satisfactory vouchers for 
the expenditure of such installment. The said university shall expend such 
moneys and use such property of the State in administering said veterinary col- 
lege, and shall report to the governor during the month of January in each year 
a detailed statement of such expenditures and of the general operations of the 
said veterinary college. No tuition fee shall be required of a student pursuing 
the regular veterinary course who, for a year or more immediately preceding his 
admission to said veterinary college, shall have been a resident of this State. The 
tuition fees charged to other students and all other fees and charges in said 
veterinary college shall be fixed by Cornell University. and the moneys so received 
shall be expended for the current expenses of the said veterinary college. 

SEc. 7. Upon the acceptance by Cornell University of the provisions of this act, 
which acceptance in writing duly executed and acknowledged in the manner pro- 
vided by law for the execution of written instruments by corporations shall be 
filed in the office of the secretary of state within ten days after the approval 
of this act, the trustees of Cornell University are authorized and empowered to 
create and establish a department in said university to be known as and called 
the New York State College of Forestry, for the purpose of education and instruc- 
tion in the principles and practices of scientific forestry. 

SEG. 8. For the purposes of such school and for carrying out the objects of this 
act the board of trustees of said university are hereby authorized and empowered, 
by and with the consent and approval and under the direction of the forest pre- 
serve board of this State, to contract for the purchase of and to purchase and to 
acquire by purchase title to not more than 30,000 acres of land in the Adirondack 
forests. The university shall have the title, possession, management, and control 
of such land, and by its board of trustees through the aforesaid college of forestry 
shall conduct upon said land such experiments in forestry as it may deem most 
advantageous to the interests of the State and the advancement of the science of 
forestry, and may plant, raise, cut, and sell timber at such times, of such species 
and quantities, and in such nanner as it may deem best, with a view to obtain- 
ing and imparting knowl@dge concerning the scientific management and use of 
forests, their regulation and administration, the production, harvesting, and repro- 
duction of wood crops, and earning a revenue therefrom, and tothat end may con- 
stitute and appoint a faculty of such school, consisting of one director or professor 
and two instructors, and may employ such forest manager, rangers, and superin- 
tendents and incur such other expenses in connection therewith as may be neces- 
sary for the proper management and conduct of said college and the care of said 
lands and for the purposes of this act within the amount hereinafter appropriated. 

SEc. 9. The superintendent of the State land survey or the State engineer and 
surveyor shall make such surveys and furnish such maps as may be required by 
said trustees and authorized and directed by the forest preserve board of lands 
purchased or proposed to be purchased for the purposes of this act. 

SEc, 10. Every deed or conveyance of lands acquired under the provisions of 
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this act by said university shall contain in the habendum clause thereof a condi- 
tion and covenant that the same and the title to the land conveyed therein and 
thereby is taken by the grantee therein named, the Cornell University, under and 
pursuant to the provisions of this act, and shall also contain an express covenant 
running with the land and binding upon said university that the same is con- 
veyed for the uses and purposes in this act provided for, and also an express cove- 
nant on the part of said university to convey said lands to the people of the State, 
as hereinafter provided for. Every such conveyance shall be executed in dupli- 
cate, one of which shall be recorded in the office of the clerk of the county where 
the land is situated and the other in the office of the secretary of state. 

Sec. 11. Payments for the lands thus purchased shall be made in manner fol- 
lowing: Upon the execution of any contract or conveyance pursuant to section 8 
and section 9 above, the board of trustees of the university shall transmit a certi- 
fied copy thereof to the forest-preserve board with a written request for a warrant 
and certificate for the payment of the purchase price to the grantor or proper per- 
sons entitled thereto. The forest-preserve board shall, after examination, and if 
such be the fact, make and execute its certificate that said purchase or contract 
was made by and with its consent and approval and under its direction, and that 
the same is in all respects in conformity with the provisions of this act, and shall 
attach such certificate to said request for a warrant and certificate, and transmit 
the same to the comptroller, who shall thereupon draw his warrant upon the 
treasurer in favor of the grantor or proper person entitled to the purchase price, 
and the treasurer shall pay the same from any moneys heretofore or hereafter 
appropriated for the purpose of chapter 220 of the laws of 1897. 

SEc. 12. All moneys received by Cornell University from State appropriations 
for the said [forestry] college shall be kept by said university in a separate fund 
from the moneys of the university, and shall be used exclusively for said college. 
Such moneys as may be appropriated to be paid to the Cornell University by the 
State, in any year, to be expended by said university in the administration of said 
college shall be payable to the treasurer of Cornell University in three equal pay- 
ments, to be made on the 1st day of October, the Ist day of January, and the ist 
day of April in each year, and within thirty days after the expiration of the period 
for which each installment is received the said university shall furnish the comp- 
troller of the State of New York satisfactory vouchers for the expenditure of such 
installment. The said university shall expend such moneys and use such property 
of the State in administering said college, and shall report to the legislature dur- 
ing the month of January in each year a detailed statement of such expenditures 
and of the general operations of said college. Neither the board of trustees nor 
any member thereof shall receive any compensation for services under this act, 
but each such member is entitled to be repaid from the State treasury his actual 
and necessary expenses incurred in the performance of any duty imposed upon 
him under this act by the trustees or the forest-preserve board, on like certificate 
of the forest-preserve board to and on the audit and warrant of the comptroller. 

Src. 18, All sums received by the university from the sale of timber or other- 
wise, under this act, shall be deposited on the first day of each month to the credit 
of Cornell University in such bank or banks as nay be designated by the comp- 
troller for that purpose. Each bank so designated shall file with the comptroller 
a bond in an amount and on conditions approved by him. The treasurer of Cor- 
nell University shall, on or before the fifth day of each month, file with the State 
comptroller a verified statement showing the amount of money so received and 
deposited, when, from whom, and for what received, and the day on which the 
deposit was made, and said statement shall have indorsed thereon a certificate of 
the proper officer of the bank that such deposit has been made. The money so 
deposited may be drawn by the treasurer on his check or draft countersigned by 
the comptroller for any amount included in an estimate approved as herein pro- 
vided. The director of the New York State College of Forestry of Cornell Uni- 
versity shall, on the first day of each month, file with the comptroller an estimate 
and detailed statement of all moneys that will, in the judgment of such director, 
be required in that month for the administration of the trust committed to Cor- 
nell University under this act in connection with the forest lands. The comp- 
troller may revise and reduce the estimate and shall fix the amount which may be 
drawn thereon. At the end of the period for which the trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity hold title to said forest lands they shall render a full account of said fund 
to the comptroller of the State of New York, and all balances, if any then remain, 
shall be paid over to the State treasurer. 

SEC. 14. Subject only to the powers. duties, and responsibilities vested in or 
imposed upon the trustees of Cornell University by this act and except as may 
be inconsistent with this act and the objects and purposes herein provided for, 
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the land so purchased shall be deemed to be and shall be regarded as a part of 
the forest preserve, so far as may be necessary for the protection of fish, game, 
and forests, as prescribed by the fish, game, and forest law; and the jurisdiction, 
supervision, powers, duties, and responsibilities of the fish, game, and forest 
commission, and of fish and game protectors and foresters, authorized by the fish, 
game, and forest law, except as may be inconsistent with the provisions of this 
aa teen extend and apply to the land so purchased hereunder for the purposes 
of this act. 

SEC. 15. Upon and at the expiration of thirty years from and after the taking 
effect of this act all lands and each and every part and parcel thereof purchased 
by said university and paid for by the State under and pursuant to the provisions 
of this act shall be by the board of trustees of said university, or its successors, 
granted and conveyed to the people of the State of New York by a good and suffi- 
cient deed of conveyance, without further price or consideration therefor, and 
the same shall thereupon be and become a part of the forest preserve. Nothing 
herein contained, however, shall be held or construed to render it obligatory upon 
the trustees to accept the provisions hereof. 

Sec. 16. The sum of $10,000 is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated for the purposes of this act, exclusive of the 
purchase of land, to be paid to Cornell University; such sum to be expended by 
the board of trustees of Cornell University as hereinbefore provided for. 

State finance law: Src. 96. The acceptance by this State of the provisions of 
an act of the Congress of the United States approved July 2, 1862, and which 
acceptance is contained in chapter 20 of thelaws of 1868, is continued in force, not- 
withstanding the repeal thereof by this chapter. The money raised under chapter 
78 of the laws of 1895 by the sale or conversion into cash of the securities in which 
were invested the proceeds of the sales of lands and land scrip formerly constitut- 
ing the college land scrip fund, together with the money paid into the State 
treasury from the sale of lands or land scrip belonging tosuch fund, is held by the 
State as a part of the general fund for the benefit and use of Cornell University. 
Five per cent of the amount of the proceeds so transferred shall annually be paid 
to the Cornell University pursuant to a certificate issued by the comptroller to such 
university by virtue of chapter 78 of the laws of 1895, which certificate is hereby 
ratified and confirmed. Certificates shall also be issued by the State to such uni- 
versity from time to time as the proceeds of the sales of the lands and land scrip 
are paid into the treasury for the payment annually of 5 per cent upon such pro- 
ceeds from the date of their receipt upon the same conditions as the original cer- 
tificate. The comptroller in his annual estimate of the appropriations required for 
the expenses of the government shall include the amount required to pay the interest 
on these certificates. 

Consolidated school law, Title XII: Szc. 245. The several departments of study 
in Cornell University shall be open to applicants for admission thereto at the low- 
est rates of expense consistent with its welfare and efficiency and without distinc- 
tion as to rank, class, previous occupation, or locality. But with a view to equalize 
its advantages to all parts of the State the institution shall receive students to. the 
number of one each year from each assembly district in this State, to be selected 
as hereinafter provided, and shall give them instruction in any or in all the pre- 
scribed branches of study in any department of said institution free of any tuition 
fee or of any incidental charges to be paid to said university, unless such incidental 
charges shall have been made to compensate for materials consumed by said stu- 
dents or for damages needlessly or purposely done by them to the property of said 
university. The said free instruction shall, moreover, be accorded to said students 
in consideration of their superior ability and as a reward for superior scholarship 
in the academies and public schools of this State. Said students shall be selected 
as the legislature may from time to time direct and until otherwise ordered, as 
follows: 

1. A competitive examination, under the direction of the department of public 
instruction, shall be held at the county court-house in each county of the State 
upon the first Saturday of June in each year by the city superintendents and the 
school commissioners of the county. 

2, None but pupils of at least 16 years of age and of six months’ standing in the 
common schools or academies of the State during the year immediately preceding 
the examination shall be eligible. 

3. Such examination shall be upon such subjects as may be designated by the 
president of the university. Question papers prepared by the department of pub- 
lic instruction shall be used, and the examination papers handed in by the different 
candidates shall be retained by the examiners and forwarded to the department of 
public instruction. 
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4, The examiners shall, within ten days after such examination, make and file in 
the department of public instruction a certificate, in which they shall name all the 
candidates examined and specify the order of their excellence; and such candidates 
shall, in the order of their excellence, become entitled to the scholarships belonging 
to their respective counties. 

5. In case any candidate who may become entitled to a scholarship shall fail to 
claim the same or shall fail to pass the entrance examination at such university or 
shall die, resign, absent himself without leave, be expelled, or for any other reason 
shall abandon his right to or vacate such scholarship either before or after enter- 
ing thereupon, then the candidate certified to be next entitled in the same county 
shall become entitled to the same. Incase any scholarship belonging to any county 
shall not be claimed by any candidate resident in that county, the State superin- 
tendent may fill the same by appointing thereto some candidate first entitled to a 
vacancy in some other county after notice has been served on the superintendent 
or commissioners of schools of said county. In any such case the. president of the 
university shall at once notify the superintendent of public instruction and that 
officer shall immediately notify the candidate next entitled to the vacant scholar- 
ship of his right to the same. ; . 

6. Any State student who shall make it appear to the satisfaction of the president 
of the university that he requires leave of absence for the purpose of earning funds 
with which to defray his living expenses while in attendance may, in the discre- 
tion of the president, be granted such leave of absence and may be allowed a period 
not exceeding six years from the commencement thereof for the completion of his 
course at said university. 

7. In certifying the qualifications of the candidates preference shall be given 
(where other qualifications are equal) to the children of those who have died in 
the military or naval service of the United States. 

8. Notices of the time and place of the examinations shall be given in all the 
schools having pupils eligible thereto prior to the 1st day of January in each year, 
and shall be published once a week for three weeks in at least two newspapers in 
each county immediately prior to the holding of such examinations. The cost of 
publishing such notices and the necessary expenses of such examinations shall be 
a charge upon each county, respectively, and shall be audited and paid by the 
board of supervisors thereof. The State superintendent of public instruction shall 
attend to the giving and publishing of the notices hereinbefore provided for. He 
may, in his discretion, direct that the examination in any county may be held at 
some other time and place than that above specified, in which case it shall be held 
as directed by him. He shall keep full records in his department of the reports 
of the different examiners, showing the age, post-office address, and standing of 
each candidate, and shall notify candidates of their rights under this act. He 
shall determine any controversies which may arise under the provisions of this 
act. He is hereby charged with the general supervision and direction of all mat- 
ters in connection with the filling of such scholarships. Students enjoying the 
privileges of free scholarships shall, in common with the other students of said 
university, be subject to all of the examinations, rules, and requirements of the 
board of trustees or faculty of said university, except as herein provided. 

Betting and gaming: Sec. 138. It is unlawful to keep or use any tables, cards, 
dice, or any other article or apparatus whatever commonly used or intended to 
be used in playing any game of cards or faro, or other game of chance upon 
which money is usually wagered at any of the following places: (1) Within a build- 
ing or the appurtenances or grounds connected with any incorporated academy, 
high school, college, or other institution of learning. 

Hazing: SecTION 1. It shall be unlawful for any person or persons to engage in 
or aid or abet what is commonly called hazing in and while attending any of the 
colleges, public schools, or other institutions of learning in this State, and who- 
ever participates in the same shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction shall be fined not less than $10 nor more than $100, or imprisonment 
not less than thirty days nor more than one year, or both, at the discretion of the 
court. 

Trusts and trustees: SECTION 1. Real and personal property may be granted and 
conveyed to any incorporated college or other literary incorporated institution in 
this State, to be held in trust for either of the following purposes: (1) To estab- 
lish and maintain an observatory; (2) te found and maintain professorships and 
scholarships; (8) for any other specific purposes comprehended in the general 
objects authorized by their respective charters. The said trusts may be created, 
subject to such conditions and visitations as may be prescribed by the grantor or 
donor and agreed to by said trustees, and all property which shall hereafter be 
granted to any incorporated college or other literary incorporated institution in 
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trust for either of the aforesaid purposes may be held by such college or institu- 
tion upon such trusts and subject to such conditions and visitations as may be 
prescribed and agreed to as aforesaid. 

Sec. 4. The trusts authorized by this act may continue for such time as may be 
necessary to accoinplish the purposes for which they may be created. 

[Section 6 states the conditions under which income from trust fund may be 
allowed to accumulate, and section 7 refers to the manner in which any ‘‘ diminu- 
tion of principal may be repaid by accumulation of interest.’’ ] 

Laws, 1896, chapter 238: SEcTION 1. The board of trustees of said Cornell Uni- 
versity shall hereafter be made up and constituted as follows: The governor, the 
lientenant-governor, the speaker of the house of assembly, the superintendent of 
public instruction, the president of the State agricultural society. the commis- 
sioner of agriculture, the librarian of the Cornell library, and the president of the 
said university shall be trustees thereof ex officio, and the eldest lineal male 
descendant of Ezra Cornell shall be a trustee thereof during his life. There shall 
also be 80 elective trustees, 20 of whom shall be elected by the board of trustees 
and 10 by the alumni of said university; but at no time shall a majority of the 
board be of any one religious sect or of no religious sect. The 15 members now 
constituting the elective members of the present board of trustees of said univer- 
sity shall continue to act as such until the expiration of their respective terms of 
office. At the first commencement following the passage of this act the present 
board of trustees shall elect 2 trustees for a full term of five years each, and at 
the same time, or at any meeting of the board during the next academic year, the 
board of trustees shall elect 10 additional trustees, 2 of whom shall serve for one 
vear, 2 for two years, 2 for three years, 2 for four years, and 2 for five years, their 
respective terms being determined by lot, under the direction of the board of trus- 
tees. And thereafter the board of trustees shall elect each year 4 trustees, and as 
many more as may be necessary to fill vacancies among members elected by them 
caused by resignation or death. Thealumniofsaid university shall meet annually, 
at Ithaca, N. Y., on the day before commencement, and at the meeting held at 
the first commencement following the passage of this act the said alumni shall 
elect 1 trustee to serve for a full term of five years, the candidates therefor to be 
designated as candidates for a *‘ full term ’’ if nominations are made, and shall be 
so designated upon the bailots; and at thesame time they shall elect 5 additional 
trustees, 1 for one year, 1 for two years, 1 for three years, 1 for four years, and 1 
for five years, the respective terms of the said additional 5 trustees to be deter- 
mined by lot, under the direction of the board of trustees, after their election. 
And thereafter at the meeting of the alumni at each annual commencement said 
alumni shall elect 2 trustees, and as many more as may be necessary to fill vacan- 
cies arising from resignations or deaths among the number previously elected by 
them. Except as hereinbefore otherwise provided, the term of office of each elec- 
tive trustee shall be five years. froin the annual commencement at which he is 
elected; but if elected by the board of trustees at a meeting thereof during the 
acadeinic year his term shall then be five years from the commencement imie- 
diately preceding his election; but every trustee shall hold over until his successor 
is elected. The election of trustees by the board shall be by ballot, and 15 ballots 
shall concur before any one is elected, and 12 shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. Who shall be alumni of said university shall be pre- 


scribed by its board of trustees. The election of trustees by the alumni shall be . 


by ballot and shall be conducted in the following manner and under the folowing 


provisions: A register of the signature and address of each of the said alumni of . 


the said university shall be kept by the treasurer of the said university at his 
business office. Any ten or more alumni may file with the treasurer, on or before 
the 1st day of April in each year, written nominations of the trustee or trustees 
to be elected by the alumni at the next commencement. Forthwith after such 
1st day of April a list of such candidates shall be mailed by said treasurer to each 
of the aluinni at: his or her address. Each alumnus may vote by transmitted bal- 
lot for trustee or trustees to be elected by the alumni at any commencement, in 
accordance with such regulations as to the method and time of voting as may be 
prescribed by the alumni and approved by the trustees of the university or its 
executive coiluiittee. The candidates to the extent of the number of places to be 
filled having the highest number of votes upon the first ballot shall be declared 
elected, provided that each of said candidates has received the votes of at least 
one-third of all the alumni voting at said election; but if there shall be a failure 
to fill all or one or more of the vacancies caused by expiration of term or other- 
wise, by reason of the fact that one or more candidates having the highest num- 
ber of votes as above fail to receive the votes of at least one-third of the alumni 
voting, then and in that event such vacancies shall be filled by the alumni per- 
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sonally present at said meeting, the election being limited to candidates not elected 
on the first ballot, if there is a sufficient number thereof having the highest plu- 
ralities, not exceeding two candidates for each place thus to be filled. (Approved 
April 15, 1896.) 

Laws. 1897. chapter 128: Secrion 1. For the promotion of agricultural knowledge 
throughout the State the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to be paid to the college of agriculture at Cornell University, to be expended 
in giving instruction throughout the State by means of schools, lectures, and other 
university-extension methods, or otherwise, and in conducting investigations and 
experiments; in discovering the diseases of plants and remedies; in ascertaining 
the best method of fertilization of fields, gardens, and plantations, and best modes 
of tillage and farm management and improvement of live stock, and in printing 
leaflets and disseminating agricultural knowledge by means of lectures or other- 
wise, andin preparing and printing for free distribution the results of such investi- 
gations and experiments, and for republishing such bulletins as may be useful in 
the furtherance of the work, and such cther information as may be deemed desir- 
able and profitable in promoting the agricultural interests of the State. Such col- 
lege of agriculture may, with the consent and approval of the commissioner of 
agriculture, employ teachers and experts and necessary clerical help to assist in 
carrying out the purposes of this bill. Such teachers, experts, and clerical help 
may be removed by the college of agriculture, in its discretion, and may be paid 
for their services such sum or sums as may be deemed reasonable and proper 
and as shall be approved by the commissioner of agriculture. All of such work 
by such teachers and experts who shall be employed under this bill shall be under 
the general supervision and direction of the commissioner of agriculture. The 
sum appropriated by this act shall be paid by the treasurer of the State, upon the 
warrant of the comptroller, to the treasurer of Cornell University upon such 
treasurer filing with the comptroller a bond in such sum and with such sure- 
ties as the comptroller may approve, conditioned for the faithful application of 
such sum to the purposes for which the same is hereby appropriated. Such sum 
shall be payable by the treasurer of Cornell University wpon vouchers approved 
by the officers or agents of such university having charge of such college of agri- 
culture, and such vouchers shall be filed by the treasurer of Cornell University in 
the office of the comptroller of the State. (Approved March 25, 1897.) 

[Chapters 67 of the laws of 1898 and 430 of the laws of 1899 appropriate $35,000 
each for the same purpose. Chapter 419 of the laws of 1900 appropriates $10,000 
for the same purpose for the balance of the fiscal year ending October, 1900. 
Chapters 418 of the laws of 1900 and 644 of the laws of 1901 appropriate $35,000 
each for the promotion of agricultural knowledge, as provided in the above act, 
and require that the sum of $3,000 be used in the promotion of knowledge relat- 
ing to poultry and egg production. | 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Constitution (1868), Article I: Src. 27. The people have the right to the priv- 
ilege of education, and it is the duty of the State to guard and maintain that right. 

Article IX: SEcTion 1. Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged. 

Src. 14. As soon as practicable after the adoption of this constitution the gen- 
eral assembly shall establish and maintain in connection with the university a 
department of agriculture, of mechanics, of mining, and of normal instruction. 


[The following section is taken from the Code of North Carolina, enacted March 2, 1283, pre- 
ae by William T. Dortch, John Manning, John §. Henderson, in two volumes. New York, 


Sec. 2196. The department of agriculture shall establish an agricultural experi- 
ment and fertilizer control station, and shall einploy an analyst skilled in agricul- 
tural chemistry. It shali be the duty of said chemist to analyze such fertilizers 
and products as may be required by the department of agriculture, and to aid as 
far as practicable in suppressing fraud in the sale of commercial fertilizers. He 
shall also, under the direction of said department, carry on experiments on the 
nutrition and growth of plants, with a view to ascertain what fertilizers are best 
suited to the various crops of this State, and whether other crops may not be 
advantageously grown on its soil, and shall carry on such other investigations as 
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the said department may direct. He shall make regular reports to the said depart- 
ment of all analyses and experiments made, which shall be furnished when deemed 
needful to such newspapers as will publish the same. His salary shall be paid 
out of the funds of the department of agriculture. 

Laws and Resolutions, 1885, chapter 308 [amended by chapter 370, laws of 1899, 
q. v.]: SECTION 1. The board of agriculture is hereby authorized and directed to 
seek proposals of donations for the establishment of an industrial school, and when 
any city or town shall donate in lands, buildings, machinery, or other materials 
or money an amount adequate, in the judgment of said board, for the establish- 
ment of said industrial school, it shall be their duty to locate the same at such 
place, and if there be more than one city or town making such proposals it shall 
be the duty of the board to locate it at the place offering the greatest inducement. 

Sec. 2. The board of agriculture shall direct the organization and equipment of 
the said school, and shall manage and control the same in conjunction witha board 
of three directors appointed by the board of aldermen of the city or town whose 
proposal is accepted. The local board of directors may sit with the board of agri- 
culture in advisement upon all matters pertaining tothe said school, but shall not 
have power to vote upon questions involving appropriations from the funds of the 
department of agriculture. 

Sec. 3. Instruction shall be provided in this school in woodwork, mining, metal- 
lurgy, practical agriculture, and in such other branches of industrial education as 
may be deemed expedient. 

SEC. 4. The board of agriculture shall apply to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of said school such part of their funds as is not required to conduct the 
regular work of the department: Provided, That not more than $5,000 of their 
funds shall be applied to the establishinent of the school in one year. 

Ibid., 1887, chapter 410 [amended by chapter 348, laws of 1891, and chapter 370, 
laws of 1899, q. v]: Section 1. The industrial school provided for in chapter 308, 
laws of 1885, shall be denominated ‘‘ The North Carolina College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts,’’ and shall be located on the lands offered to be donated, 
in accordance with the provisions of the said law, near the city of Raleigh. 

Sec. 2. The leading object of this college shall be, without excluding other sci- 
entific and classical studies, to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, in order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life. 

Src. 8. [Amended by chapter 106, laws of 1889, also by chapter 374, laws of 
1895, and chapter 328, laws of 1897,q.v.] The management and control of said col- 
lege ‘and the care and preservation of all its property shall be vested in a board of 
trustees, to be composed of the board of agriculture of North Carolina and five 
other persons, who shall be appointed by the governor, by and with the consent 
of the senate, who shall have power to appoint its president, instructors, and as 
many other officers or servants as to them shall appear necessary and proper, and 
shall fix their salaries and prescribe their duties. They shall also prescribe rules 
for the management and preservation of good order and morals at the said college 
as are usually made in such institutions and are not inconsistent with the consti- 
tution and laws of the State; have charge of the disbursement of its funds, and 
have general and entire supervision of the establishment and maintenance of the 
said college. And the president and instructors in the said college, by and with 
the consent of the said board of trustees, shall have the power of conferring such 
certificates of proficiency or marks of merit as are usually conferred by such col- 
leges: Provided, That the board of trustees shall be composed half of each political 

arty. 

: Sec. 4. The certificates of indebtedness of this State for $125,000, issued for the 
principal of the land scrip to the trustees of the University of North Carolina, and 
bearing interest at 6 per centuim per annum, shall be transferred on the 30th day 
of June, 1888. or as soon thereafter as it shall appear that the agricultural and 
mechanical college is ready to receive the interest on the land-scrip fund, and that 
the principal of the fund will not in any way be compromised by such a transfer 
to the said board of trustees for the benefit of the said North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and the interest thereon shall thereafter be paid 
to them by the treasurer semiannually, on the 1st day of July and January in each 
year, for the purpose of aiding in support of the said college, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved July 2, 1862. 

Sec. 5. The directors of the North Carolina State Penitentiary shall be required 
to furnish all brick and stone requisite for the erection of the necessary buildings 
of the said college, and to furnish convict labor for preparation of the grounds 
and the foundations, the erection of the said buildings, and for such other pur- 
poses in connection with the establishment of the said college as they may be able; 
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such material and labor to be free of charge to said college: Provided, That the 
work required of the penitentiary shall not interfere with any contracts upon 
which the penitentiary may be engaged, and that the work by the penitentiary 
shall be limited to two years from date. 

Src. 6. The board of agriculture shall turn over to the board of trustees of said 
college, as provided in this act, to be applied to the establishment, maintenance, 
and enlargement of the said college, all funds, land, material, and other property 
which have accumulated in their hands for the establishment of an industrial 
school, under chapter 308, laws of 1885, and annually thereafter, the whole residue 
of their funds from licenses on fertilizers remaining over and not required to con- 
duct the regular work of that department. The agricultural experiment and fer- 
tilizer control station already established under the said board of agriculture shall 
be connected with the said college, and the board of agriculture may turn over to 
the gaid trustees, in whole or in part, for the purposes of the said college, any 
buildings, lands, laboratories, museums, or other property which may be in their 
possession as, in "their judgment, may be thought proper. The said boardof trus- 
tees are empowered to receive any donations of property, real or personal, which 
may be made to the said college of agriculture and mechanic arts, and shall have 
the power to invest or expend the same for the benefit of said college. The said 
board of agriculture shall have the power to accept on behalf of this State dona- 
tions of property, real or personal, and any appropriations which may be made by 
the Congress of the United States to the several States and Territories for the 
benefit of agricultural experiment stations, and they shall expend the whole amount 
so received for the benefit of the aforesaid agricultural experiment station and in 
accordance with the act or acts of Congress in relation thereto. 

Sec. 7. The use of the 800 acres of land, more or less, known as the Camp Man- 
gum tract, belonging to the State of North Carolina and situated one-half mile 
west of the State fair grounds, is hereby given to said board of trustees for the 
benefit of said college of agriculture and mechanic arts or of the experiment station 
connected therewith. 

Sec. 8. The board of trustees shall admit to the benefits of the said college, free 
of any charges for tuition, upon evidence of good moral character and of their 
inability or the inability of their parents or guardians to pay their tuition, a cer- 
tain number of youths, to be determined by them, not to be less than 120, and 
shall apportion the same to the different counties applying, according to their rela- 
tive number of members in the house of representatives of North Carolina. The 
said board are hereby empowered to make the necessary regulations for carrying 
this into effect and for the admission of other students. 

Sec. 9. Every student in this college of agriculture and mechanic arts shall bé 
required to take a course of manual training or labor, together with the other 
courses of study and exercises, as the board shall dir ect. 

Ibid., 1889, chapter 106: SEctrion 1. Section 3 of chapter 410, laws of 1887, is 
amended by striking out all after the word ‘‘ colleges,’’ in line 20 of said section. 

lbid., 1891, chapter 348 [amended by chapter 370, laws of 1899, q.v.]: SECTION 1. 
Section 1 of chapter 410, laws of 1887, is amended by adding the following at the 
end of the section: ‘“‘And onsuch other lands as may be hereafter acquired by said 
college. The North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts is hereby 
incorporated and is authorized to purchase, hold, or sell real estate for the benefit 
of said college, and the management of said corporation shall be by the board of 
trustees now provided by law and their successors in office.’ 

Sec. 2. Section 6 of chapter 410, laws of 1887,is amended by striking out all 
after the words ‘‘ eighty-five,’”’ in line 8, to and including the word ‘‘ department,”’ 
inline 11. Also the following shall be substituted in lieu of all after line 23 in said 
section: ‘‘ The said board of trustees shall have power to accept on behalf of the 
State donations of property, real or personal, and any appropriations made by [the] 
Congress of the United States to the several States and Territories for the benefit 
of agricultural experiment stations or the agricultural and mechanical colleges in 
connection therewith, and they shall expend the whole amount so received in 
accordance with the acts of Congress in relation thereto.’’ 

SEC. 8. Section 7 of chapter 410, laws of 1887, is substituted by the following: 
‘“'The 200 acresof land, more or less, known as a part of the Camp Mangum tract, 
belonging to the State of North Carolina and situated one-half mile west of the 
State fair grounds, is hereby given to the said board of trustees for the said Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts.”’ 

Sec. 4. Section 8 of chapter 410, laws of 1887, is amended by inserting after the 
word ‘‘ Carolina,’’ in line 10, the following: “And it shall be the duty of the super- 
intendent of instruction in each county, on the days fixed by law for examination 
of teachers of the public schools, also to examine candidates for county students 
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to the said college, blanks for such purpose to be furnished annually by the presi- 
dent of said college to the superintendents of instruction in each county.”’ 

Src. 5. The following section is added to chapter 410, laws of 1887: ‘‘ That for 
the purpose of furnishing proper facilities for the education provided under this 
act and to purchase additional land and the erection of suitable buildings the fol- 
lowing sums shall be appropriated from funds in the public treasury of this State 
not otherwise appropriated, viz, $10,000 for the year 1891, $10,000 for the year 
1892, such sums to be payable annually to the treasurer of the North Carolina Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, one-half on the 1st day of January and 
July of each year. 

sec. 6. The following section is added to chapter 410, laws of 1887: ‘‘ The appro- 
priation nade by act of Congress of the date of August 30, 1890, for the benefit of 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts shall be divided into the exact ratio in 
this State of the white population to the colored, this provision to apply to the 
current and all succeeding appropriations.”’ 

Src. 7. The following section is added to chapter 410, laws of 1887: ‘‘ That it 
shall not belawful for any person or persons to sell any intoxicating liquors within 
three-fourths of a mile of the main college building.”’ 

Src. 8. Power is hereby conferred upon the trustees of the said college to effect 
a sale of the lot known as the ‘‘ Grissom lot,’’ containing 34 acres, more or less, 
and to make title to the purchaser or purchasers thereof, the said lot now being 
under the control of the said trustees and having been purchased from [with] 
funds donated by the city of Raleigh as a site for an industrial school. (Ratified 
March 6, 1891.) 

Tbid., 1891. chapter 549: SEcTION 1. A college of agriculture and mechanical arts 
is hereby established for the colored race, to be located atsome eligible site within 
this State, to be hereafter selected by the board of trustees hereinafter provided for. 

Src. 2. The said institution shall be denominated ‘*The Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College for the Colored Race.”’ 

Src. 3. The leading object of the institution shall be to teach practical agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts and such branches of learning as relate thereto, not 
excluding academical and classical instruction. 

Src. 4. [Amended by chapter 389, laws of 1899, q. v.] The management and con- 
trol of the said college and the care and preservation of all of its property shall be 
vested in a board of trustees, who shall be selected by the general assembly at 
each term thereof, consisting of nine members, one from each of the several Con- 
gressional districts of the State, three of whom shall be selected for a term of two 
years, three for four years, and three for six years, and at the expiration of the 
term of each class their successors shall be elected for a term of six years. Any 
vacancy which may occur for any cause shall be filled by the governor for the 
unexpired term. The said board shall elect one of their number to be the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. 

Sec. 5. The said board of trustees shall have power to prescribe rules for the 
management and preservation of good order and morals at the said college as are 
usually made in such institutions; shall have power to appoint its president, 
instructors, and as many other officers or servants as to them shall appear neces- 
sary and proper, and shall fix their salaries, and shall have charge of the disburse- 
ment of the funds, and have general and entire supervision of the establishment 
and maintenance of the said college; and the president and instructors in the said 
college, by and with the consent of the said board of trustees, shall have the power 
of conferring such certificates of proficiency or marks of merit and diplomas as 
are usnally conferred by such colleges. 

Src. 6. The said board of trnstees are empowered to receive any donation of 
property, real or personal, which nay be made to the said college of agriculture 
and mechanic arts, and shall have power to invest or expend the same for the 
benefit of said college, and shall have power to accept on behalf of this college 
such proportion of the fund granted by the Congress of the United States to the 
State of North Carolina for industrial and agricultural training as is apportioned 
to the colored race, in accordance with the act or acts of Congress in relation 
thereto. 

Sec. 7. In addition to the powers hereinbefore granted, the board of trustees 
shall have power to make suchrules and regulations with respect to the admission 
of pupils to the said college for the various Congressional districts of this State 
e ee may deem equitable and right, having due regard to the colored population 
thereof. 

Sec. 8. For the purpose of locating the said college at some convenient and 
snitable site within the State, the said board of trustees are hereby authorized to 
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receive propositions from the various localities of this State, and are hereby fully 
empowered to accept any proposition which to them may seem best for the inter- 
ests of the State and for carrying out the purposes of this act according to the 
true intent and meaning thereof. 

Src. 9. Before the said board of trustees shall finally accept a proposition from 
any locality for the establishment of the said college thereat they shall receive a 
deed in fee simple absolute to them and their successors in office for all lands, 
buildings, or structures donated as a consideration for the location of said college. 

Src. 10. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act the sum of 
$2,500, is hereby annually appropriated to the said college, and the treasurer of the 
State is hereby authorized and directed to pay the said amount out of any funds 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated upon the warrant of the board of 
trustees or such other officer or officers as the said board inay designate. 

Src. 11. Until the site and buildings shall have been furnished for the location 
of the said college the said board of trustees shall have power to make temporary 
provisions for the industrial and mechanical education of the colored youth of the 
State at some established institution of learning within the State, under such rules 
and regulations as they may prescribe. 

Sec. 12. Until the site and buildings shall have been furnished for the location 
of the said college and the buildings shall be completed the provisions which now 
or may be made by the trustees of the North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts with any present institution of learning in the State shall continue, 
but said trustees shall not have power to make any such arrangement for more 
than one year at a time; but when said buildings shal] have been completed then 
the board of trustees of the Agricultural and Mechanical College for the Colored 
Race shall have all the rights, powers, and privileges of the said board of trustees 
of the North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts over any and 
all funds which may belong or appertain to the colored race. 

Sec. 138. [Amended by chapter 389, laws of 1899, q. v.}] The trustees of the said 
“The Agricultural and Mechanical College for the Colored Race’’ shall be entitled 
to the same per diem and mileage as compensation for attendance upon the meet- 
ings of said board as are now allowed by the law to the members of the general 
assembly. (Ratified March 9, 1891.) 

Public Laws and Resolutions, 1893, chapter 252: SEcTION 1. The sum of $5,000 
per year for the years 1893 and 1894 is hereby appropriated from funds in the pub- 
lic treasury of this State for the purpose of completing, erecting, and furnishing 
said building for the use of the North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical 
College for the Colored Race. 

Ibid., 1893, chapter 378: SEcTIon 1. The sum of $10,000 annually for the years 
1893 and 1894 is hereby appropriated for the support, maintenance, and extension 
of the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, to be paid on the Ist day of 
March and September of each year out of the funds in the treasury. 

Tbid., 1895, chapter 145: Section 1. The sum of $10,000 annually is hereby 
appropriated for the support and maintenance of the North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, $5,000 to be paid on the 1st day of April and Sep- 
Tae of each year out of the funds in the State treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. : 

Sec. 2. The treasurer of the State of North Carolina is hereby declared, ex officio, 
the treasurer of the board of trustees of the said college. 

Ibid., 1895, chapter 203: Section 1. The sum of $7,500 annually for the years 
1895 and 1896 be appropriated for the erection of additional buildings, and for the 
further equipment of the college; $8,750 to be paid out of the funds in the State 
treasury not otherwise appropriated on the 1st day of April and September of 
each year. 

Sec. 2. [Makes State treasurer ex officio the college treastirer. | 

Ibid., 1895, chapter 146: Section 1. Thesum of $5,000 is hereby annually appro- 
priated for the support, maintenance, equipment, enlargement, and extension of 
the North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College for the Colored Race, to 
be paid on the 1st days of April and October of each year, out of funds in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Thid., 1895, chapter 374 [amended by chapter 328, laws of 1897, q. v.]: SECTION 1. 
The department of agriculture shall be under the control and supervision of a 
board which shall be composed of the president of the North Carolina State 
Farmers’ Alliance and of one member elected by the general assembly from each 
Congressional district, and five additional members to be hereafter elected by the 
general assembly for the State at large. The members elected for the Congres- 
sional districts shall hold their terms for two years. So much of the code as con- 
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stitutes the governor, the master of the State grange, the president of the State 
Agricultural Society, and the president of the agricultural college the board is 
hereby repealed, and so inuch of said section or of any other law as is inconsistent 
with this act is also repealed. 

Sec. 2. The management and control of the North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts and the care and preservation of all its property shall 
reside with and be vested in the board of agriculture, and so much of section 3 of 
chapter 410, laws of 1887, as provides for a board of trustees, consisting in part of 
five persons appointed by the governor, is hereby repealed, and the board of trus- 
tees mentioned in said section 3 and the offices of trustees thereby created are 
hereby abolished; and so much of said act hereinbefore cited as may be incon- 
sistent with this act is hereby repealed, and all laws and clauses of laws inconsist- 
ent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. The board of agriculture shall have all the powers and perform all the 
duties heretofore exercised or required of the board of trustees of the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Ibid., 1897, chapter 328 [amended by chapter 370, laws of 1899. q. v.]: SECTION 1. 
From and after the ratification of this act the North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts shall be controlled and managed by a board of trustees 
entirely separate and distinct from the department of agriculture, together with 
the care and preservation of all its property. 

SEc. 2. The board of trustees shall consist of fifteen persons, af whom the presi- 
dent of the college shall be ex officio one: the other fourteen shall be divided into 
three classes, to be confirmed by the senate, and their terms shall be four for two 
years, five for four years, and five for six years. The governor shall nominate 
these trustees to the senate, and shall state the term of each in the nomination. 
The governor shall select one trustee from each Congressional district and the 
other five from the State at large. 

Sec. 3. All vacancies occurring under this act shall be filled by the appointment 
of the governor and confirmed by the senate if that body is in session at the time 
of the filling of the vacancy; if the senate is not in session when the vacancy is to 
be filled, the governor shall appoint. and the appointee shall hold until his suc- 
cessor is confirmed by the senate; and if the senate shall fail to confirm any nomina- 
tion, the governor, within ten days after the adjournment of the senate, shall fill 
the vacancy. 

Sec. 4. All powers heretofore vested in a board of trustees under chapter 410, 
laws of 1887, and chapter 348, laws of 1891, and the act of this general assembly to 
which this is supplemental, and all other laws not specially mentioned herein which 
are not inconsistent nor in conflict with this act, are hereby vested in the board of 
trustees created by this act. | 

Sec. 5. Immediately upon the ratification of this act the secretary of state shall 
furnish to the governor a certified copy thereof, and immediately upon confirma- 
tion by the senate the secretary of state shall notify each trustee of his appoint- 
ment, and the trustees shall assemble at the college on Tuesday, the 9th day of 
March next, and shall proceed to organize under this act and enter upon the dis- 
charge of their duties by electing a president of the board and such other officers 
as the board may deem for the best interests of the college. The number and 
time of the meetings of the board shall be fixed by the board, and the trustées 
shall not receive any pay or per diem, but only their traveling expenses, and that 
only for four times in each year. 

Sec. 6. It is not the intention of the general assembly that the trustees herein 
provided for shall be officers within the meaning of section 7 of Article XIV of the 
constitution, and they are declared to be special trustees for the special purposes 
of this act. 

Src. 7. This act is*supplemental to an act heretofore enacted by this general 
assembly, entitled ‘* An act concerning the department of agriculture and the col-. 
lege of agriculture and mechanic arts,’’ and must be construed in connection with 
that act. [No act was passed having this title. It is evident that chapter 374 of 
the laws of 1895 is referred to, but the title of that is, ‘‘An act to reduce the 
expenses of the department of agriculture and to place the control of the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts with the board of agriculture. ’’ | 

Ibid., 1897, chapter 486: Section 1. The sum of $5,000 is hereby appropriated - 
for the maintenance and equipment of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the Colored Race for each of the years 1897 and 1898, to be in installments of 
$2.500 on the ist days of April and October of each year 1897 and 1898. 

Ibid., 1897. chapter 535. [Appropriates to the North Carolina College of Agri- . 
culture and Mechanic Arts $5,000 for a new boiler and to erect a hospital. | 
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Tbid., 1899, chapter 870: Section 1. Chapter 808 of the public laws of 1885, chap- 
ter 410 of the public laws of 1887, chapter 106 of the public laws of 1859, chapter 
348 of the public laws of 1891, chapter 85 of the public laws of 1897, and chapter 
328 of the public laws of 1897, and all laws repealed and amended thereby, are 
hereby repealed and amended in so far as they relate to and affect the agricultural 
and mechanical coliege so as to read as follows: The North Carolina “College of 
“Agriculture and Mechanic Arts” shall be known and designated by the name of 
the ‘‘ North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts,’’ and shall be a. 
body politic and corporate, with right to hold personal property and real estate. 
for the benefit of said coilege. 

Sec. 2. The leading objects of this college shall be to teach the branches of learn- 
ing relating to agricultural and mechanical arts and such other scientific and 
classical studies as the board of trustees may elect to have taught, and to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits. 
and professions of life. 

Sec. 3. [Repealed by chapter 650, laws of 1901, q. v.] The management and con- 
trol of the said college and the care and preservation of its property shall be vested. 
in a board of trustees consisting of 21 persons, and in addition thereto the presi- 
dent of said college shall be an ex officio member cf said board. The said board 
of 2i shall be elected as follows: One from each Congressional district in the State, 
each of whom shall be a skilled and practical agriculturist, and 12 from the State 
at large, who shall be persons interested in agricultural, mechanical, and indus- 
trial education. The trustees elected at this session of the general 2 assembly shall 
hold office for two years, and there shall be elected at the next session of the gen-- 
eral assembly 7 trustees who shali hold oifice for two years, 7 trustees who shall 
hold office for four years, and 7 trustees who shall hold office for six years, and. 
that at the present general assembly there shall be elected such a number of trus- 
tees as with the present members thereof shall make said board composed of 21 
persons. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the board of trustees to appoint the president and. 
instructors of-the said college and all other such officers and servants as to them. 
may seem necessary. ‘They shail have charge of the disbursement of its funds and. 
shall have fuil supervision and control, and shall be charged with the maintenance. 
of the college. The State treasurer shall he ex officio treasurer of said board of 
trustees. The president and instructors, under the direction and supervision of 
the trustees, shall have power to confer such certificates of proficiency or marks. 
of merit as may be deemed proper. 

Sec. 5. The board of trustees shall own and hold the certificates of indebted- 
ness amounting to $125,000 issued for the principal of the land-scrip fund, and the: 
interest thereon shall be paid to them by the State treasurer semiannually on the 
ist day of July and January in each year for the purpose of aiding in the sup- 
port of said college in accordance with the act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, 
entitled ‘‘An act donating public lands to the several States and Territories which 
may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts.”’ 

sec. 6. The agricultural experiment and controlstation shall be connected with. 
the said college ‘and controiled by the board of trustees thereof. The said board 
of trustees shall have power to accept and receive on the part of the State property,. 
personal, real, or mixed, and any donations from the United States Congress to the 
several States and Territories for the benefit of agricultural experiment stations or 
the agricultural and mechanical colleges in connection therewith, and they shall 
paced the amount so received in accordance with the acts of Congress in relation. 

thereto. 

-Sxc. 7. The board of trustees shall admit to the benefits of the said college free- 
of any charge for tuition, upon proper evidence of good moral character and of 
their inability and the inability of their parents or guardians to pay their tuitions. 
and of their capacity to receive instruction, a certain number of youths, to be de- 
termined by them, not to be less than 120, and shall apportion the same to the 
different counties applying according to their relative number of members in the 
house of representatives of North Carolina, and it shall be the duty of the super- 
intendent of instruction in each county on the days fixed by law for the examina- 
tion of teachers of the public schools also to examine candidates for county stu- 
dents to the said college, blanks for such purpose to be furnished annnally by 
the president of the college to the superintendents in each county. 

Sec. 8. The appropriations made or which may hereafter be made by Congress. 
for the benefit of colleges of agricultural and mechanical arts shall be divided. 
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between the white and colored institutions in this State in the ratio of the white 
population to the cotored. 

sec. 9. Any person who shall seil spirituous or intoxicating liquors within three- 
fourths of a mile of any of the buildings of said college shall be guilty of a misde- 
mee2nor. 

Sec. 10. The board of trustees shall meet in the city of Raleigh on the second 
Monday in March, 1899, and elect of their number a president and an executive 
committee of three, one of whom shall be the president of the board of trustees, and 
it shall be the duty of the executive committee to meet at the call of the president 
and perform such duties as may be assigned to them by the board of trustees. 
The board of trustees shall thereafter meet annually at such time as they may 
agree upon. The members of the board shall receive their mileage and hotel! fare 
while attending upon the meetings of the board, but no members of the board of 
trustees except ; the executive committee shall be allowed their expenses for more 
than five mestings in any one year. (Ratified March 8, 1899.) 

Thid., 1899, chapter 889: SrcTION 1. Section 4, chapter 549, public laws of 1891, 
is amended as follows: There shall be elected by this general assembly 6 additional 
trustees [of the Agricultural and Mechanical College for the Colored Race] in 
addition to those provided for in the said chapter, two of whom shall be elected 
for a term of two years, two for four years, and two for six years. 

Szc. 2. Section 13 of said chapter 549 is amended to read as follows: The num- 
ber and times of the meeting of the board shall be fixed by the board, and the 
trustees shall not recerve any pay or per diem, but only their traveling expenses 
and hotel fare, and that only for four times in each year. 

Sec. 8. The board of trustees shal] have power to elect an executive board of 
three of their own number. who shall have the immediate management of the 
said institution when the full board is not in session. (Ratified March 4, 1899.) 

Ibid., 1899, chapter 591: Section 1. The trustees [of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College for the Colored Race] provided for in chapter 549 of the pub- 
lic laws of 1891, together with those elected under chapter 389 of the public laws 
of 1899, shall meet in the college in Greensboro on Wednesday, March 22, 1899, 
and elect a chairman and executive comimittee of said board and discharge such 
other duties as they may see proper ae which pertain to their office. (Ratified 
March 7, 1899.) 

Tbid. , 1899, chapter 704: [SECTION 1. 7 A. Q. Holliday, W. O. Riddick. and J. R. 
Rogers are hereby appointed and constituted a commission and are hereby author- 
ized, directed, and empowered to have constructed a sewer from the college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts to and connecting with the sewer system of the 
city of Raleigh. The said commission is hereoy given full power to lay off and 
have constructed the said sewer in such manner as they may deem proper, and it 
is empowered to contract with adjacent residents and allow them to connect with 
the sewer upon payment of a proper sum for said privilege. 

Sec. 2. The expense of building said sewer shall be defrayed by the college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts if it has money available for that purpose, and if 
there be no funds soavailable the State treasurer is hereby empowered to advance 
the sum of $2,500 out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and the money so advanced shall be considered a loan to the said college and a 
charge on its revenues, and shall be retained by the treasurer out of the amount 
appropriated for the year 1900. 

Sec. 3. The treasurer of the State will pay over said money upon the warrant 


of the auditor, upon proof that the said sewer has been let out toa responsible ~ 


bidder, to be completed at a cost to the college of not exceeding the sum advanced 
by the State. (Ratified Mar clyS, leap.) ° 
Ibid., 1901, chapter 424: Srotion 1. There shall be appointed by the governor, 
on or before August 15, 1902, and every two years thereafter, a board of exam- 
iners consisting of three members; one member of this board shall be of the party 
different from the party in power: Provided, That no member of the said board 
shall be connected directly or indirectly with any State institution. Before enter- 
ing upon the discharge of their duties said commissioners shall take and subscribe 
an Cail faithfully to do and perform the duties and true report to make thereon. 
Src. 2. It shall be the duty of said board of examiners, between August 15, 
1902, he November 15,1902. and every two years thereafter, to visit all State insti- 
tutions, including institutions supported in part by the State, and to carefully and 
thoroughly examine the same, and on or before November 15, 1902,and every two 
years thereafter, make report to the governor, showing the condition, efficiency, 
and needs of each of said institutions, together with their recommendations as to 
the amount the general assembly should appropriate for each of said institutions, 
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and the object for which said. appropriations should be made. And said board of 
examiners shall thoroughly examine the books, vouchers, etc., of said institutions 
and report such expenditures, if any, as in their opinion were unnecessary. 

Sree. 8. Said board of examiners is hereby authorized and empowered to sum- 
mon any employee of said institutions or other person before it to testify under 
oath as to any matter pertaining to said institutions, and for said purpose they 
are hereby authorized to administer oaths. » 

Src..4. On or before December 1, 1902, and every two years thereafter, the gov- 
ernor shall cause said report to be printed and a copy thereof mailed’ to members- 
elect. of the: general assembiy. 

Sec. 5. This board’ of examiners shall make their said visits for the purposes set 
forth in this act without having in any manner given notice of the time thereof 
to the officials of said institutions, 

Szc. 6. No member of the board of examiners as provided for in this act shall 
be a member of the general assembly to which said board makes its report. 

Src. 7. No committee appointed by the general assembly shall visit said State 
institutions, except by special order of the general assembly. 

Sec. 8. The governor is hereby authorized, in addition to the provisions above 
set forth, to send said board of examiners to visit and inspect any of said institu- 
tions at any time he may deem it necessary. 

Src. 9: Said board of examiners shall receive for their services each $4 per day, 
together with traveling and other actual expenses while engaged in examining 
and. making reports on said institutions. (Ratified March 7, 1901.) 

Ibid: , 1901, chapter 650: SEcTION 1. Section 8 of chapter 370 of the public laws 
of 1899 is hereby repealed, and the management and control of the North Carclina 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Aris shall be vested in the board of agri- 
culture,.and the said board shail have and exercise all the powers and be subject 
to all the duties granted to and imposed upon the board of trustees of the said 
college in said act. [The board of agriculture consists of one member from each 
Congressional district of the State, appointed: by the governor and confirmed by 
the senate for terms of six years. (Laws of 1991, chapter 479.) | 

Src. 2. The board'of agriculture shall use for the purpose of said college and 
for the benefit of education in agriculture and mechanic arts, as well as in further- 
ance of the powers and duties conferred upon said board by existing laws, any 
funds, buildings, lands, laboratories, and other property which may be in their 
possession. as in their judgment shall be thought proper. 

Sec. 3: It shall be the duty of the governor to appoint a board of visitors, to 
consist of eleven members, besides the commissioner of agricuiture.and the presi- 
dent of the college, who shall be ex officio members of the board, whose duty it. 
shall be to meet at least once in each year, and:not more than twice, in the city of 
Raleigh, to visit and inspect the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
and make such recommendations to the board of agriculture for the conduct of 
said college as they may Geem wise and beneficial! This board of visitors shall 
elect a chairman, and shall meet at such time, within the limits herein prescribed, 
as said chairman shall designate. They shall. serve without compensation, but 
their actual expenses of traveling to and from home and their board shall be paid. 
The terms of service of four ef these visitors shall be two years, of four others 
four years, and of the remaining three six years, and successors of these visitors, 
respectively, shail be appointed by the governor atthe expiration of their term for 
a.term of six years. (Ratified March 13, 1901.) 

Thid., 1801, chapter 737: Src. 6. [Appropriates to North Carolina College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, in addition to its standing appropriation, ‘* $17,488.26 
to pay indebtedness.contracted by a former administration and $3,033.36 additional 
to pay indebtedness incurred by present administration.’’ Also ‘‘ $10,000 for each 
of the years 1901 and. 1902 for the erection and equipment of a building for a tex~ 
tile department.’’ | 

sec. 7. [Appropriates $5,000 ‘‘ to. the Colored Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Greensboro for each of the years 1901 and 1902 in addition to its standing 
appropriation. This appropriation shall not be paid if the State board of educa- 
tion. shali transfer to said school an. equal amount of the appropriations for the 
colored normal schools of the State.’’ ] 

tbid., 1901, chapter 751: Section 1. All acts of the general assembly appropri- 
ating money shall state specifically the purposes for which such money is 
appropriated. 

Sec. 2. No- president, superintendent, beard of managers, directors, nor other 
executive head of any State institution, supported wholly or in part by the State, 
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shall purchase any real estate, or construct or enlarge any building, or contract 
any debt on behalf of the State without positive and specific authority given by 
the general assembly, except as hereinafter directed. 

Sic, 8. In cases of extreme emergency or dire necessity the executive head of 
any such institution shall, upon the recommendation of the governor and his 
council, have authority, upon the credit of the State, to make such expenditures 
as may be actually necessary to provide against any such emergency or necessity. 

Sec. 4. Whenever any money appropriated by the general assembly is expended 
contrary to the provisions of this act, the superintendent, members of the board 
of directors or managers or executive head directing, or consenting to, such 
expenditure shall be liable to the State thereof [therefor], and it shall be the duty 
of the attorney-general to forthwith institute an action in the superior court of 
Wake County, in the name of the State, against such superintendent, executive 
head, members of the board of managers or directors, to recover the money so 
expended for the use of the State. (Ratified March 15, 1901.) 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Constitution (1889), article 8: Szc. 147. A high degree of intelligence, patriot- 
ism, integrity, and morality on the part of every voter in a government by the 
people being necessary in order to insure the continuance of that government and 
the prosperity and happiness of the people, the legislative assembly shall make 
provision for the establishment and maintenance of a system of public schools 
which shall be open to all children of the State of North Dakota and free from 
sectarian control. This legislative requirement shall be irrevocable without the 
consent of the United States and the people of North Dakota. 

Sec. 148. The legislative assembly shall provide, at its first session after the 
adoption of this constitution, for a uniform system of free public schools through- 
out the State, beginning with the primary and extending through all grades up 
to and including the normal and collegiate course. 

Sec. 149. In all schools instruction shall be given, as far as practicable, in those 
branches of knowledge that tend to impress npon the mind the vital importance 
of truthfulness, temperance, purity, public spirit, and respect for honest labor of 
every kind. 

Sec. 151. The legislative assembly shall take such other steps as may be neces- 
sary to prevent iliteracy, secure a reasonable degree of uniformity in course of 
study, and to promote industrial, scientific, and agricultural improvements. 

Sec. 152. All colleges, universities, and other educational institutions for the 
support of which lands have been granted to this State, or which are supported 
by a public tax, shall remain under the absolute and exclusive control of the 
State. No money raised for the support of the public schools of the State shall . 
be appropriated to or used for the support of any sectarian school. 

Article 9: Sec. 159. All land, money, or other property donated, granted, or 
received from the United States or any other source for * * * agricultural 
college, * * * and the proceeds of all such lands and other property so 
received from any source, shall be and remain perpetual funds, the interest and 
income of which, together with the rents of all such lands as may remain unsold, 
shall be inviolably appropriated and applied to the specific objects of the original 
grants or gifts. The principal of every such fund may be increased, but shall 
never be diminished, and the interest and income cnly shall be used. Every such 
fund shall be deemed a trust fund held by the State, and the State shall make 
good all losses thereof. 

SEc. 162. The moneys of the permanent school fund and other educational 
funds shall be invested only in bonds of school corporations within the State, 
bonds of the United States, bonds of the State of North Dakota, or in first mort- 
gages on farm lands in the State, not exceeding in amount one-third of the actual 
value of any subdivision on which the same may be loaned, such value to be 
determined by the board of appraisers of school lands. 

Laws, 1890, chapter 160: SecTIoN 1. There is hereby established and located at 
Fargo, Cass County, N. Dak., an agricultural college, which shall be known by 
the name of the North Dakota Agricultural College. 

Sec. 2. The government and management of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College is hereby invested in a board of directors to be known as the Agricultural 
College Board of Directors. 

SEC. 3 [as amended by Laws, 1891, chap. 5, sec. 1]. The board of directors shall 
consist of seven members. The first board shall be appointed as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and their term of oftice shall expire when their successors have been appointed 
and qualified, during the session of the legislative assembly in 1891. During the 
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session of the legislative assembly in the year 1891, and before the third Monday 
in February of said year, the governor shali nominate and, by and with the consent 
and advice of the senate, appoint a full board of directors, three of whom shall be 
appointed for the term of two years and four of whom shall be appointed for the 
termof four years. Thereafter and at each biennial session of the legislative assem- 
bly, and on or before the third Monday in February during each session, there shall 
be nominated by the governor and, by and with the advice and consent of the sen- 
ate, appointed for the term of four years directors to fill vacancies occurring by 
the expiration of the term of office of those previously appointed. The governor 
shall have power to fill all vacancies in said board which occur when the legisla- 
tive assembly is not in session, and the members of said board shall hold their 
office until their successors are appointed and qualified as provided by this act: 
Provided further, That in all cases where the governor has made an appoint- 
ment to fill a vacancy when the legislative assembly is not in session, the term 
of office of the director or directors so appointed shall expire at the next session of 
the legislative assembly. 

Sec. 4. The governor shall cause to be issued to each of said directors a commis- 
sion, which shall be under the seal of the State. At the first meeting of said board 
the members thereof shall take and subscribe the oath of office required of all civil 
officers of the State, and shall then proceed to elect a president, secretary, and 
treasurer, but the treasurer shall not be a member of the board of directors. A 
majority of said board shall be a quorum for the transaction of business. The 
board shall require a bond of its treasurer and fix the amount thereof, 

Sxc. 5 [as amended by Laws, 1901, chap. 5, sec. 2]. The board of directors shall 
hold its meetings at the city of Fargo and fix the time of holding the same, pro- 
viding there [these] shall not exceed six regular meetings in each year. The 
members of the board shall receive as compensation for their services $3 per day 
for each day employed and 5 cents per mile for each mile actually and necessarily 
traveled in attending meetings of said board, which sum shall be paid out of the 
State treasury upon vouchers of said board uly certified by the president and 
secretary thereof: Provided, however, That the president of said board shall have 
power to call special meetings whenever in his judgment it becomes necessary. 

Sec. 6. The said board of directors shall direct the disposition of all moneys 
appropriated by the legislative assembly of the State of North Dakota, or by the 
Congress of the United States, or that may be derived from the sale of the lands 
donated by Congress to said State for said college, or that may be donated to or 
come from any source to said State for the agricultural college or experiment sta- 
tion for North Dakota, subject to all restrictions imposed upon such respective 
funds, either by the constitution or laws of the State of North Dakota or the terms 
of such grants from Congress, and shall have supervision and charge of the con- 
struction of all buildings provided for or authorized by law for said college and 
station. The board of directors shall have power to employ a president and nec- 
essary teachers, instructors, and assistants to conduct said school and carry on the 
experiment station connected therewith, and to appoint cne of its members super- 
intendent of construction of all buildings, who shall receive $3 per day for each 
day actually and necessarily engaged in the discharge of his duties, not to exceed 
fifty days in any one year, which sum shall be paid out of the State treasury upon 
the vouchers of the said board. 

Src, 7. The said board shall audit all accounts against the funds appropriated 
by the legislative assembly of the State of North Dakota or held by the State for 
the use of the agricultura! college and experiment station, and the State auditor 
shall issue his warrant upon the State treasurer for the amount of all accounts 
which shall have been so audited and allowed by the board of directors and 


, attested by the president and secretary of the same. 


Suc. 8. The design of the institution is to afford practical instruction in agricul- 
ture and the natural sciences connected therewith, and also the sciences which 
bear directly upon all industrial arts and pursuits. The course of instruction 
snall embrace the English language and literature, mathematics, military tactics, 
civil engineering, agricultural chemistry, animal and vegetable anatomy and 
physiology, the veterinary art, entomology, geology, and such other natural sci- 
ences as may be prescribed, political and rural and household economy, horticul- 
ture, moral philosophy, history, bookkeeping, and especially the application of 
science and the mechanic arts to practical agriculture in the field. <A full course 
of study in the institution shall embrace not less than four years, and the college 
year shall consist of not less than nine calendar months, which may be divided 
into terms by the board of directors as in their judgment will best secure the 
objects for which the college was founded. 

SEC. 9. The board of directors shall fix the salaries of the president, teachers, 
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instructors, and other employees, and prescribe their respective duties. They shall 
also fix the rate of wages to be allowed to students for labor on the farm and 
experiment station or in the shops or kitchen of the college. The board may 
remove the president or subordinate officers and supply all vacancies. . 

Sec. 10. The faculty shall consist of the president, teachers, and iastruetors, and 
shall pass all needful rules and regulations for the government and discipline of 
the college, regulating the routine of labor, study, meals, and the duties and exer- 
cises, and all such rules and regulations as are necessary to the preservation of 
morals, decorum, and health. 

Sec. 11. The president shall be the chief executive officer of the agricultural 
college, and it shall be his duty to see that all rules and regulations are executed, 
and the subordinate officers and employees not members of the faculty shall be 
under his direction and supervision. 

Sec, 12. The faculty shall make an annual report to the board of directors on 
or before the first Monday in November of each year, showing the condition of 
the school, experiment station, and farm, and the results of farm experiments, and 
containing such recommendations as the welfare of the institution in their opinion 
demands. 

Src. 18. The board of directors shall, annually, on or before the ist day of Feb- 
ruary in each year make to the governor a full and detailed report of the opera- 
tions of the experimental station hereby established, including a statement of the 
receipts and expenditures, a copy of which report shall be sent by the governor to 
the Coimmissioner of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, and said board of cirectors shall also make a report to the governor on or 
before the first Monday in December next preceding each biennial session of the 
legislative assembly, containing a financial statement showing the condition of 
all funds appropriated for the use of the agricultural college and experiment sta- 
tion; alsothe moneys expended and the purposes for which the same were expended 
in detail; also the condition of the institution and the results of all the experiments 
carried on there. 

Sec. 14. The board of directors and the faculty shall have power to confer 
degrees upon all persons who shall have completed the course of study prescribed 
for said school by the board and faculty, and who shall have passed a satisfactory 
examination upon the studies contained in said course, and who shall be known 
to possess a good moral character. 

Src. 15. The board of directors, as appointed by the governor and confirmed by 
the senate, shall constitute and be knownas the directors provided for in this act. 

Sec. 16. There is hereby established an agricultural experiment station in con- 
nection with the North Dakota Agricultural College, and under the direction of 
the board of directors of said college, for the purpose of conducting experiments 
in agriculture, according to the terms of section 1 of an act of Congress approved 
Matches tear. = ee 

Sec. 17. The assent of the legislative assembly of North Dakota is hereby given, 
in pursuance of the requirements of section 9 of said act of Congress approved. 
March 2, 1857, to the grant of money therein made, and to the establishing of an 
experiment station in accordance with section 1 of said last-mentioned act, and 
assent 1s hereby given to carry out all and singular the provisions of said act. 

src. 18. The grant of lands accruing to the State of North Dakota under and 
by virtue of an act of Congress donating public lands for the use and support of 
agricultural colleges in certain proposed States, approved February 22, 1889, is 
hereby accepted, with all the conditions and provisions: in said act contained, and 
said lands are hereby set apart for the use and support of the college herein pro- 
vided for. 

SEC. 19. There shall be no expense incurred or per diem and mileage paid toany 
officer of the board contemplated under the provisions of this act until an appro- 
priation shall have been made for the erection of any building or buildings for the 
agricultural college or experiment station. (Approved March 8, 18990.) 

Laws, 1891, chapter 6: Section 1. Consent, having been given by the Congress 
of the United States by act approved September 4, 1880, to the appropriation by 
the State of section 386 in township 140 of range 49 west, situated in the county 
of Cass, being a portion cf the lands granted to said State for the purpose of com- 
mon schools, for the use of the State agricultural college as a site for that insti- 
tution, said section 36 is hereby designated and appropriated for the use of such 
agricultural college for a site and for the purpose of an experiment station; and 
all moneys hereafter appropriated for the erection of buildings and improvements 
for such college shall be expended in the erection of such buildings and improve- 
ments on such section. 
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Sec. 2. The appropriation hereby made is subject to all leases of said land by 
the State now in force. (Approved January 16, 1891.) 

Laws, 1891, chapter 7: Section 1. The grants of moneys authorized by the act 
of Congress approved August 30, 1890, being made subject to the legislative assent 
of the several States and Territories to the purpose of said grants, the assent of 
the State of North Dakota is hereby given to the purpose of said grants, and the 
’ conditions of the above specified act of Congress are hereby accepted by the State 
of North Dakota. 

SHe. 2. In accordance with the provisions of said act of Congress approved 
August 30, 1890, the North Dakota Agricultural College is hereby designated as 
the beneficiary under the provisions of said act. 

sec. 3. The treasurer of the North Dakota Agricultural College, elected in 
accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the act of the legislative assembly 
of the State of North Dakota approved March 8, 1890,is hereby designated as the 
officer to receive the sums of money appropriated to the State of North Dakota 
for the further endowment and support of colleges as provided by the said act of 

Congress approved August 30, 1890. 

Sec. 4. The State treasurer shall immediately pay over to thé treasurer of the 
‘North Dakota Agricultural College all sums of money received from the United 
States Secretary of the Treasury, pursuant to the provisions of the said act of 
Congress approved August 30, 1890. 

Sze. 5. Said treasurer of the North Dakota Agricultural College shall give a 
bond in the sum of $50,009, with not less than four approved sureties, said bond 
to receive the sanction and approval of the board of directors of said North 
Dakota Agricultural College and of the governor of the State of North Dakota. 
(Approved February 21, 1891.) 

Laws, 1891, chapter 18: [Appropriates $25,000 for the erecticn of buildings for 
the agricultural college. | 

Laws, 1898, chapter 1: [Appropriates for agricultural college as follows: Dor- 
mitory, $17,000; furnishing dormitory. $3.000: farmhouse and barn, $13,000; shop 
for mechanical department, $9,000; completion of main building, $3,000; inci- 
dentals, $16,000. 

Laws, 1893, chapter 126: Smorron 1. The governing or managing boards of all 
educational institutions in the State of North Dakota shall be designated as trus- 
tees of the respective institutions for which they are appointed. < 

Smee. 2. The president, principal, or chief executive officer of each of these insti- 
tutions shall be ex-officio a member of the board of trustees of the institution with 
which he is connected, but shall have no vote as a member of such board. 

(Approved March 6, 1893.) 

Laws. 1895, chapter 2: [Appropriates for the erection of additional buildings 
for the North Dakota Agricultural College and Experiment Station, and for other 
purposes connected therewith, $11,250. ] 

Laws, 1897, chapter 10: [Appropriates for agricultural collegeas follows: Fuel, 
$4,000; library, furniture, and fixtures, $200; printing and stationery, $600; instruc- 
tion in preparatory department, $2,000; engineer, watchman, and janitors, $3,000; 
librarian, $200; miscellaneous expenses, $12,090. ] 

Laws, 1897, chapter 11: [Appropriates for agricultural college: Payment of 
debts, £5,000; wing for chemical! laboratory, $5,000. | 

Laws. 1899, chapter 7: [Appropriates for agricultural college: Library, furni- 
ture and fixtures, $300: librarian, $609; printing and stationery, $800; engineer, 
watchman, and janitors, $3,500; preparatory instructor, $2,000; fuel, $4,500; 

enlarging mechanical building, $2,000; miscellaneous expenses, $14,000. ] 

‘ Laws, 1901, chapter 18: [Appropriates $18,000 for current expenses of agricul- 
tural college: | 

Laws, 1901, chapter 127: Srction 1. To provide for the erection and equipment 
of necessary additional buildings, for a system of sewerage, and for other neces- 
sary Improvements for the North Dakota Agricultural College at Fargo, the board 
of trustees of said agricultural college may issue bonds for such sum or sums of 
money as can actually be used in the construction and equipment of such neces- 
sary additional buildings, system of sewerage, and other necessary improvements, 
not exceeding the sum of $50,000; said bonds shall be in denominations of $1,000 
each, shall bear interest at arate not exceeding 5 per cent per annum, and shall 
be payable in twenty years from the dete of issue from the interest and income 
fund accumulating from the sale, rental, or lease of lands granted to the said 
North Dakota Agricultural College. The interest on such bonds shall be payable 
annually on the first day of January each year, and shall be payable from the 
interest and income accumulating from the sale, rental, or lease of said lands: 
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Provided, That if at any time there shall not be sufficient money to pay such 
interest, there is hereby appropriated out of the State treasury, out of the funds 
not otherwise appropriated, a sum sufficient to meet such interest: Provided fur- 
ther, That a sufficient amount of funds accumulating in the interest and income 
fund from sale or rental of land or lands granted to the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College shall be used and applied solely for the payment of interest on such 
bonds and for the creation of a sinking fund with which to pay such bonds on - 
Plturity, 

oi 2 Such bonds shall be executed under the seal of the board of trustees of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, shall be attested by the president and sec- 
retary of said board of trustees, and when executed the said board of trustees shall 
receive sealed proposals for the purchase of the same, and shall give public notice 
of such sale for at least thirty days preceding such sale in two or more newspapers 
in general circulation, giving date of such sale, and such bonds shall be sold to the 
highest bidder for cash and the proceeds thereof delivered to the treasurer of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, to be used exclusively in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of this act. ‘ 

Sec. 8. All moneys that may arise or be derived from the sale, rental, or lease 
of said lands granted to the North Dakota Agricultural College shall be deposited 
with the State treasurer, to be used in pursuance with the provisions of this act 
for the benefit of the North Dakota Agricultural College. (Approved March 11, 
LO?) » 

Laws, 1901, chapter 138: Section 1. All moneys received as interest for rents, 
penalties, permits, er from any other source than from the principal of sales of 
agricultural college lands * * * shall be paid over to the respective institution 
treasurers of the agricultural college, * * * upon the warrant of the State 
auditor, on the Ist day of January, April, July, and October in each year. " 

Src. 3. The funds herein referred to shall be subject to the order of the respec- 
tive boards of trustees of each institution herein mentioned, and shall be used for 
the maintenance of such institutions. (Approved March 138, 1901.) Y 

Laws, 1901, chapter 156: SzctTion 1. For the purpose of providing for the main- 
tenance of the State university and school of mines at Grand Forks, the agricul- 
tural college at Fargo, the State normal school at Valley City, the Stat> normal 
school at Mayville, and the deaf and dumb asylum at Devils Lake, and the school 
of forestry, as a part of the public school system of this State, there is hereby 
levied upon all taxable property in the State, real and personal, an annual tax of 
1 inill on each doilar of the assessed valuation of such property in each and every 
year hereafter. 

SEc. 2. The county auditor of each county shall, at the time of making the 
annual tax lst in his county, calculate the amount of the levy hereinbefore pro- 
vided for upon eachand every item of property assessed in his county, as itappears 
upon the last a:s2ssment roll, and extend the same upon such tax list in a column 
to be provided for that purpose, and such tax shall thereupon be collected and paid 
over to the State treasurer the sime as other St ite taxes. 

SEC, 8. Such taxes so levied shall be apportioned by the State treasurer to the 
several institutions herein mentioned as follows: Forty one-hundredths of a mill 
to the State university and school of mines at Grand Forks; twenty one-hundredths 
of a mill to the agricultural college at Fargo; twelve one-hundredths of a mill to 
the State normal school at Valley City; twelve one-hundredths of a mill to the 
State normal school at Mayville: thirteen one-hundredths of a 1ill to the deaf and 
duinb asyluin at Devils Lake; three one-hundredths of a mill to the school of for- 
estry at Bottineau. ; 

Sec. 4. The moneys arising from the taxes hereinbefore levied are hereby appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the [institutions mentioned in sec. 3], the same to 
be paid monthly to the board of trustees of the several institutions herein men- 
tioned, and in proportion as herein provided, upon vouchers of said board, signed 
by their respective presidents, and to be expended by the several boards, in their 
discretion, in the establishment and maintenance of said institutions hereinbefore 
mentioned. (Approved March 6, 1901.) 

Laws, 1901, chapter 98: Section 1. The State University and School of Mines 
at Grand Forks, the agricultural college at Fargo, the State normal schools at 
Valley City and Mayville, the deaf and dumb asylum at Devils Lake, the indus- 
trial school and school of manual training at Ellendale, a scientific school at Wah- 
peton, the school of forestry of Bottineau, and all other schools heretofore estab- 
lished by law and maintained by taxation constitute the system of free public 
schools of the State. (Approved March 12, 1901.) 

Laws, 1901, chapter 136: Section 1. The board of university and school lands 
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shall, during the year 1901, appraise, advertise, and sell public lands, or as much 
thereof as can be sold at or above the minimum price cf $10 per acre, as follows: 
* * * 20,000 acres of the agricultural college lands. * * * 

Sec. 8. The proceeds of the sale of the agricultural college lands * 
shall remain a perpetual fund, the revenue of which shall be applied toward the 
maintenance or the liquidation of the indebtedness of the respective institutions. 
Each institution shall be credited for the proceeds of the sale of its lands and shall 
receive the revenues accruing thereon. (Approved March 11, 1901.) 

Laws, 1901, chapter 172: Szction 1. There is hereby established a State farm- 
ers’ institute board of directors, composed of the president of the board of trus- 
tees of the North Dakota Agricultural College, the commissioner of agriculture 
and labor, the director of the experiment station, the professor of agriculture and 
the professor of dairying of the North Dakota Agricultural College. 

Src. 2. The State farmers’ institute board of directors shall have power to 
organize by electing one of its members to act as president and one to act as sec- 
retary, and shall have power, and it is hereby made its duty, to employ a director 
of farmers’ institutes and such other institute lecturers as may be deemed neces- 
sary; to authorize the holding of not less than 15 farmers’ institutes each year, 
the same to be of such a nature as to instruct the farmers of the State in main- 
taining the fertility of the soil, the improvement of cereal crops grown in the 
State, principles of breeding as applied to domestic animals, the making and 
handling of dairy products, the destruction of noxious weeds and injurious 
insects, forestry and growing of fruits, feeding and management of live stock, 
and, in general, such instruction as will tend to promote the prosperity, home life, 
and comfort of the farming population. 

To determine the location of all institutes; but in determining such location 
those places where county or township agricultural societies are maintained shall 
have the preference. 

Sec. 3. No member of this board shall receive any compensation for his sery- 
ices, but shall be allowed his actual and necessary traveling expenses when engaged. 
upon business connected with the proper discharge of his duties under this act. 

Src. 4. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the State treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,000 biennially for carrying out the pur- 
poses of thisact. All charges,accounts,and expenses authorized by this act shall 
be paid by the treasurer of the State upon the approval of the State board of audit 
when certified by the president and secretary of the board of directors. (Approved 
March 12, 1901.) 


x t 


OHIO. 


Constitution (1851), Article VI: Section 1. The principal of all funds arising 
from the sale or other disposition of lands or other property granted or intrusted 
to this State for educational and religious purposes shall forever be preserved 
inviolate and undiminished, and the income arising therefrom shall be faithfully 
applied to the specific objects of the original grants or appropriations. 

[The following matter is taken from The Annotated Revised Statutes of the State of Ohio, 
including all Laws of a General Naturein Force January 1, 1902, by Clement Bates, third edition, 
8 vols. Cincinnati, Ohio, 1900. ] 

Sze. 3107-85. The assent of said State is hereby signified to the aforesaid act of 
Congress [of July 2, 1862], and to all the conditions and provisions therein con- 

‘tained, and the faith of the State of Ohio is hereby pledged to the performance of 
all such conditions and provisions. (February 9, 1864.) 

SEC, 3107-86. The auditor, treasurer, and secretary of state are hereby author- 
ized and directed to advertise, as often as they may deem the same advisable, and 
in such form as to them may seem proper and necessary to the prompt disposition 
of the land scrip received from the United States for the establishment of an 
agricultural and mechanical college or colleges in the State of Ohio, for proposals 
for the purchase of the same in quantities not less than 160 acres, such proposals 
for purchase to be made either to said auditor, treasurer, and secretary of state, 
or to the auditor and treasurer of any county of the State, subject to the limita- 
tions and restrictions from time to time fixed by said auditor, treasurer, and sec- 
Sone of state not inconsistent with this act. (April 18, 1865, as amended April 
5, 1866.) 

_. SEc. 3107-87. Said auditor, treasurer, and secretary of state are hereby author- 
ized to sell or cause to be sold said land scrip at the best price they can obtain for 
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the same, and to employ a suitable person or persons to aid them in making such 
sales. and to pay to such persons such commissions on salesmade by them as they 
may deem adequate to secure prompt and vigorous efforts to effect sales. And 
they are further authorized to accept propositions for the purchase of said scrip 
in quantities not less than 50,000 acres of land, on terms of payment of not less 
than one-fourth in hand and the remainder in payments not more extended than 
one-fourth in two years, one-fourth in four years, and the remaining one-fourth 
in six years; or in quantities of not less than 10,000 acres of land on the following 
terms of payment: Not less than one-fourth in hand and the remainder in pay- 
ments not more extended than one-fourth in one year, one-fourth in two years, 
and the remaining one-fourth in three years, with interest on the deferred pay- 
ments from the date of purchase; and the deferred payments to be secured by 
mortgage upon real estate situate within the State of Ohio, cr deposit of the bonds 
of this State or of the Government of the United States: Provided, also, That all 
contracts to pay commissions on sales or for the sale cf scrip on time shall be 
approved by the governor, in writing, before the same shall be valid and binding 
on the State. (April 15, 1865, as amended April 5, 1866.) 

Suc, 3107-88. Upon the acceptance of propesals and payment thereon the party 
entitled thereto shall receive from said officers the amount of scrip so purchased, 
with a certificate that he has duly purchased and paid for the same; and on pres- 
entation of the same to the governor he shall execute the necessary transfer of 
the scrip. in accordance with the regulations provided by the General Land Office 
therefor. (April 18, 1865.) 

Src. 3107-89, The auditor and treasurer of each county in the State shail jointly 
receive for such service as they may perform under this act, in accordance with 
their instructions from the auditor, treasurer, and secretary of state, a swm equal 
to 5 per cent on all moneys received and paid over by them upon the first 320 acres 
of scrip sold, 8 per cent on all moneys so received and paid over on the next 320 
acres sold, and 1 per cent on all receipts for sales after 640 acres have been sold; 
and it is hereby made the duty of the auditor and treasurer of each county in the 
State to perform such services as may be required of them by the auditor, treas- 
urer, and secretary of state under this act; and the aforesaid county officers shall 
be paid by the auditor of state out of the money hereinafter appropriated for such 
purpose. (April 18, 1865.) 

Suc. 3107-90. Said auditor, treasurer, and secretary of state shall annually, on 
the first Monday of December, make the governor a full and explicit report of all 
their proceedings and of the proceedings of county auditorsand treasurers under 
this act, which report the governor shall communicate to the general assembly at 
the next ensuing session thereof. (April 13, 1865, as amended April 5, 1866.) 

sec. 3107-91. All money received from the sale of land scrip shall be paid into 
the State treasury. and shall be appropriated and used by the commissioners of 
the sinking fund for the reduction and payment of the other public debt of the 
State. (April 18, 1865.) 

SEC. 8107-92. Upon the amount of money so received for the sale of scrip appro- 
priated for and to be used in the reduction of the other public debt of the State, 
as aforesaid, there shall be allowed, and paid semiannually, on the 1st days of 
July and January in each year, interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
which shall be appropriated, as provided in the act of Congress approved July 2, 
1862, ‘‘to the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one college, where 
the leading object shall be—without excluding other scientific and classical studies 
and inchiding mihtary tactics—to teach such branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts:’’ and for the prompt and regular payment 
of said interest, the preservation and appropriation of said fund, and the strict 
observance and fulfillment of the act of Congress before referred to the faith of 
the State is irrevocably pledged. (April 13, 1865.) 

Sec. 3107-93. The commissioners of the sinking fund are hereby authorized and 
empowered, as fast as the sinking fund will enable them to do so, to reduce the 
debt called the ‘‘agricultural fund’’ by the purchase of stocks of the United 
States or of this State yielding not less than 6 per cent upon the par value of said 
stocks, which stocks when so purchased shall be transferred to the ‘‘ State of 
Ohio in trust for the agricultural college,’’ and shall be deposited with the treas- 
urer of state, and when so purchased, transferred, and deposited shall, to the 
exteut of the amount paid for such stocks, reduce the debt hereby created and 
denominated the ‘‘ agricultural fund.’’ (April 18, 1865.) 

SEc. 3951 [as amended May 8, 1902]. For the purpose of affording the advan- 
tages of a free education to all the youth of the State there shall be levied annu- 
ally a tax on the grand list of the taxable property of the State, which shall be 
collected in the same manner as other State taxes, and the proceeds of which 
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shall constitute ‘‘ the State common school fund,’ and for the purpose of higher, 
agricultural and industrial education, including manual training, there shall be 
levied and collectedin the same manner a tax on the grand list of taxable property 
of the State, which shall constitute ‘‘the Ohio State University fund.’’ The rate 
for such levy in each case shall be designated by the general assembly at least once 
in two years; and if the general assembly shall fail to designate the rate for any 
year, the same shall be for ‘‘ the State common schocl fund”’ ninety-five one-hun- 
dredths of 1 mill each year for the years 1902 and 1903 and i mill each year there- 
after; forthe *‘ Ohio State University fund,” fifteen one-hundredths of 1 mill upon 
each dollar of valuation of such taxable property each year for the years 1902 
and 1903 and ten one-hundredths of 1 inill each year thereafter. 

Sec. 4105-9. A college, to be styled the ‘‘ Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege,’ is hereby established in this State in accordance with the provisions of an 
act of Congress of the United States passed July 2, 1862, * * * and said col- 
lege to be located and controlled as hereinafter provided. The leading object 
shali be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to agricultural 
and mechanic arts. (March 22, 1870.) 

SEC. 4105-10. The trustees and their successors in office shall be styled the 
‘‘board of trustees of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College,’’ with the 
right as such of suing and being sued, of contracting and being contracted with, 
of making and using a common seal, and altering the same at pleasure. (March 
22, 1870.) 

Sec. 4105-11. The board of trustees shall have power to adopt by-laws, rules, and 
regulations for the government of said college, to elect a president, to determine 
the number of professors and tutors, elect the same, and fix their salaries. They 
shall also have power to remove the president or any professor or tutor whenever 
the interests of the college, in their judgment, shall require, to fix and regulate 
the course of instruction, and to prescribe the extent and character of experiments 
to be made. (March 22, 1870.) 

Sec. 4105-12. The college shall be open to all persons over 14 years of age, sub- 
ject to such rules and regulations and limitations, as to numbers from the several 
counties of the State,as may be prescribed by the board of trustees: Provided, 
That each county shall be entitled to its Just proportion according to its popula- 
tion. The board may provide for courses of lectures either at the seat of the coi- 
lege or elsewhere in the State, which shall be free toall. (March 22, 1870.) 

Sec. 4105-18. The board of trustees shall have the general supervision of all 
lands, buildings, and other property belonging to said college, and the control of 
all expenses therefor: Provided always, That said board shall not contract any 
debt not previously authorized by the general assembly of the State of Ohio. 
(March 22,1870.) 

Sec. 4105-14. The board of trustees shall annually elect one of their number 
chairman, and in the absence of the chairman shail elect one of their number 
teinporary chairman, and shall have power to appoint a secretary, treasurer, and 
librarian, and such other officers as the interests of the college may require, who 
may or may not be members of the board, and shall hold their offices for such 
term as said board shall fix, subject to removal by said board, and shali receive 
such compensation as the board shall prescribe. The treasurer shall, before enter- 
ing twpon the duties of his office, give bond to the State of Ohio in such sum as the 

‘board may determine, which bond shall not be for a less sum than the probable 
amount that will be under his control in any one year, conditioned for the faithful 
discharge of his duties and the payment of all moneys coming into his hands, said 
bond to be approved by the attorney-general of the State. (March 22, 1870.) 

SEC. 4105-15. The board of trustees shall have power to receive and hold in trust, 
for the use and benefit of the college, any grant or devise of land, and any dona- 
tion or bequest of money or other personal property, to be applied to the general 
or special use of the college. All donations or bequests of money shall be paid to 
the State treasurer and invested in the same manner as the endowment fund of 
Farle unless otherwise directed in the donation or bequest. (March 22, 

a.) : 

Sec. 4105-16. The title for all lands for the use of said college shall be made 
in fee simple to the State of Ohio, with covenants of seizin and warranty, and no 
title shall be taken to the State for the purposes aforesaid until the attorney- 
general shall be satisfied. that the same is free from all defects and incumbrances. 
(March 22, 1870.) 

SEC. 4105-17. The attorney-general shall be the legal adviser of said board of 
trustees, and he shall institute and prosecute all suits in behalf of the same, and 
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shall receive the sanie compensation therefor as he is entitled to by law fcr suits 
brought in behalf of the asyluins of the State. (March 22, 1870.) 

Sree, 4105-18. It shall be the duty of the board of trustees to permanently locate 
said agricultural and mechanical college upon lands, not less than 100 acres, which 
in their judgment is best suited to the wants and purposes of said institution, the 
same being reasonably central in the State and accessible by railroad from differ- 
ent parts thereof, having regard to healthiness of location, and also regarding the 
best interests of the college in the receipt of moneys, lands, or other property 
donated to said college by any county, town, or individual, in consideration of the 
lccation of said college at a given place: Provided, It shall require a three-fifths 
vote of the trustees to make said location: And provided further, That said loca- 
tion shall be made on or before October 15, 1870: Provided further, That any per- 
son acting as a trustee, who shall accept or receive, directly or indirectly, any 
sum or amount from any person or persons, to use their influence in favor of the 
location of said college at any particular point or place, shall be held to be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof by any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion shall be fined in any sum not less than $1,000 nor more than $10,000: Pro- 
vided further, That in the location of said college the said trustees shall not in 
any event incur any debt or obligation exceeding $40,000; and if in their opinion 
the interests of the-college can not be best promoted without a larger expenditure 
for the location than that sum, then they may delay the permanent location of the 
saine until the third Monday of January, 1871, and report their proceedings and 
conclusions to the generalassembly: Provided further, That said college shall not 
be located until there are secured thereto for such location donations in money, 
or unincumbered lands, at their cash valuation, whereon the college is to be 
located, or in both money and such lands, a sum equal to at least $100,000. (March 
22, 1870.) 

Sec. 4105-19. The unsurveyed and unsold lands ceded to the State of Ohio by a 
certain act of Congress of the United States, approved February 18, 1871. situate 
and being in the Virginia military district, between the Great Sciota and the Little 
Miami rivers, in said State, be, and tle same are hereby, accepted by the State of 
Ohio, subject to the provisions of said act. (April 3, 1878.) 

SEC. 4105-20. The trustees of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College are 
hereby authorized to demand from all persons who have destroyed or converted 
any timber growing upon the lands ceded to the State of Ohio, as stated in the act 
to which this is supplementary, since the date of said act of Congress ceding said 
lands tothe State of Ohio, full compensation for the timber so destroyed or converted 
and for all Gamages, and if payment shall be refused, to institute proper proceed- 
ings in the name of said Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, in any court 
of competent jurisdiction, to recover the same with damages and costs of suit: 
Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to timber taken from 
the 160 acres by any person who shall obtain the title to the same under section 3 
[sec. 4105-21] of this act. (April 8, 1873.) 

SEC. 4105-21. The title of said lands is hereby vested in the trustees cf the Ohio 
Agricultural and Mechanical College for the benefit of said college; and said trus- 
tees are hereby required tocause a complete survey of said lands to beimmediately 
made and a correct plat thereof to be returned to said trustees, and to ascertain 
and set off, in reasonably compact form, by accurate boundaries to each occupant 
who was in actual possession of and living upon any of said lands at the time of 
the passage of said act of Congress, as provided therein, or their heirs and assigns, 
a tract not exceeding 40 acres: and upon the payment by the clarmant of the cost 
of surveying and making the deed the said trustees shall make and deliver to said 
claimant a deed for said tract; and if any such occupant shall have been in such 
actnal possession of more than 40 acres and is desirous of holding the same he 
shall be entitled to have in addition to said 40 acres any number of acres not exceed- 
ing with said 40 acres the number of 160 acres, to be in reasonably compact form, 
by paying for the said excess over 40 acres the sum of $1 peracre; andif any claim- 
ant under the provisions of this act shall desire to purchase any tract of land 
adjoining said 40 acres, not exceeding, including said 40 acres, the amount of 160 
acres, of which said claimant shall have been in actual possession, but does not 
desire to purchase the same at $1 per acre, said trustees, upon notice by said claim- 
ant, shall cause said tract or part of tract to be sold separate from other tracts of 
land, at a valuation fixed upon by the appraisers named in this act, payable one- 
third at the date of the survey and the residue in two equal annual installments, 
with interest at 6 per cent, payable annually, and upon full payment being made, 
with the cost of survey and conveyance, said trustees shall make and deliver to 
such claimant, his or her heirs or assigns, a deed for said excess over 40 acres: 
Provided, That any person claiming the benefit of the provisions of this section as 
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occupant shall comply in all respects with and be subject to the provisions of the 
thirteenth section of the act of Congress approved September 4, 1841, entitled ‘‘An 
act to appropriate the proceeds of the sales of the public lands and to grant pre- 
emption rights,”’ and to the rules and regulations of the General Land Office of 
the United States relating to proof for the establishment of preemptor’s claims: 
Provided, however, That the affidavit required by said thirteenth section of said act 
of Congress nay be made before any justice of the peace or other officer authorized 
to administer oaths. (April 3, 1873.) : 

a 4105-22 and sec. 4105-23 relate to the division and sale of the military 
lands. 

sic. 4105-24, The proceeds of the sales of such lands, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, after the payment out of the same of all the necessary expenses of 
survey and sale, remaining uncertified into the treasury of said State, may be used 
by said trustees in building and maintaining upon the lands of said university a 
suitable number of houses, adapted to use as family residences, for the use of 
members of the faculty of said university, for which use a fair and reasonable 
rent shall be paid to said university. Said buildings shall be erected under the 
provisions of title 6 of the Revised Statutes of Ohio; and the said trustees shall 
annually report to the governor a detailed statement of receipts and disbursements 
in the execution of the trust under the provisions of this act. (April 3, 1878, as 
amended April 17, 1882.) 

Suc. 4105-26. The trustees of the Ohio State Univer sity be, and they are hereby, 
required to establish in said university a school of mines and mining engineering 
in which shall be provided the means for studying scientifically and _experimen- 
tally the survey, opening, ventilation, care, and working of mines; and said school 
shall be provided with a collection of drawings, illustrating the manner of open- 
ing, working, and ventilating mines, and with the necessary instruments for sur- 
veying, measuring air, examining and testing the noxious and poisonous gases of 
mines, and (also) with (the) models of the most improved machinery for ventilat- 
ing and operating (all the various kinds of) mines with safety to the lives and 
health of those engaged. Said school shail also be provided with complete mining 
laboratories for the analysis of coals, ores, fire clays, and other materials, and 
with all the necessary apparatus for testing the various coals, ores, fire clays, oils, 
gases, and other ininerals. (May 7, 1877, as amended April 4, 1888.) 

Sec. 4105-27. Said trustees shall employ competent persons to give instruction 
in the most (improved and) successful methods of opening (and operating), sur- 
veying, and inspecting mines, including the methods and machinery employed 
for extracting coal, ore, fire clay, oil, gas, and other minerals from the pit’s 
mouth and for facilitating the ascent and descent of workmen, the draining end 
freeing of mines from water, the causes of the vitiation of air, the quantities of 
fresh air required under various circumstances, natural ventilation, mechanical 
ventilation by fines and fans, and_ other ventilating machinery, the use of air 
engines, air compressors, and coal-cutting machinery; also instruction in the 
various uses of coals, ores, fire clays, oils, gases, ard other minerals and the 
methods of testing, analyzing g, and assaying such minerals; also the metheds 
employed in metallurgical and other processes in the reduction of ores and in 
determining the qualities of metals, particularly of iron and steel, as shown by 
practical and laboratory tests; and there shall be kept in a cabinet properly 
arranged for ready reference and examination, suitably connected with said school 
of mines, (samples of the) specimens from the various mines in the State which 
may be sent for analysis, together with the names of the mines and their localities 
in the counties from which they were sent, and the analysis and a statement of 
their properties attached (it shall also be his duty io furnish analysis of all min- 
erals found in the State and sent to him for that purpose by residents of this 
State).: (May 7, 1877, as amended April 4, 1888.) 

Sec. 4105-28. There is hereby appropriated out of the general revenue fund the 
sum of $3,500 to be expended in the equipment, support, and maintenance of said 
school of mines, as provided for in the first and second sections [secs. 4105-26 and 
4105-27] of this act. (May 7, 1877, as amended April 4, 1888.) 

Sec. 4105-29. The board of trustees of the Ohio State University are hereby 
authorized and empowered to appropriate annually for the period of ten years to 
the support and maintenance of the school of law of the Chio State University out 
of the funds derived under section 3951 of the Revised Statutes of Ohio, amended 
March 20, 1891 (88 O. L., 159), a sum not exceeding $5,000 in eddition to the sum 
derived from the tuition fees of the students in said school of law. (April 24, 
1893.) 

Sec. 4105-80. The trustees of the Ohio State University be, and they are hereby, 
required to establish in said university a department of ceramics, equipped and 
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designed for the technical education of clay, cement, and glass workers in all 
branches of the art which exist in this State or which can be profitably introduced 
and maintained in this State from the mineral sources thereof, including the man- 
ufacture of earthenwares, stonewares, yellow wares, white wares, china, porce- 
lain, and ornamental pottery; also the manufacture of sewer pipe, fireproofing, 
terra cotta, sanitary clay wares, clectric conduits and specialties, fire bricks, and 
all refractory materials. glazed and enameled bricks, pressed bricks, vitrified pav- 
ing material, as wellas the most economic methods in the production of the coarser 
forms of bricks used for building purposes; also the manufacture of tiles used for 
paving, flooring, decorrtive wall paiicling. roofing, and draining purposes; also 
the manufacture of cement, concrete, artificial stone, and all kinds cf glass prod- 
ucts and all other clay industries represented in our limits. (April 20, 1894.) 

sec, 4105-31. Said department shall offer special instruction to clay workers on 
the origin, composition. properties, and testing of clays, the selection of materials 
for different purposes, the mechanical and chemical preparation of clays. the laws 
of burning clays. the theory and practice of the formation of clay bodies, slips, 
and glazes, and the laws which control the formation and fusion of silicates. 
(April 20, 1894.) 

SEC. 4105-32. Said department shall be provided with an efficient laboratory 
designed especially for the practical instruction of clay workers in the lists cf 
subjects enumerated in the second section [sec. 4105-31] of this act, and also 
equipped to investigate into the various troubles and defects incident to every 
form of clay working, which can not be understood or avoided except by use of 
such scientific investigation. Said laboratory shall be equipped with apparatus 
for chemical analysis, with furnaces and kilns for pyrometric and practical trials 
with such machinery for the grinding, washing, and preparation of clays for 
manufacture as is consistent with the character of the department. (April 20, 
1894.) 

Sec. 4105-33. Said trustees shall employ to conduct this department of ceramics a 
competent expert. who shall unite to the necessary education and scientific acquire- 
ments a thorough practical knowledge of clay working, and not less than two 
years’ actual experience in some branch of the art. It shall be his duty to teach 
the theoretical part of the subject and to conduct the laboratory for the instruc- 
tion of students, and also to prosecute such scientific investigations into the tech- 
nology of the various clay industries asimay be practicable, and from time to time 
to publish the results of hisinvestigations in such form that they will be accessible 
to the clay workers of the State for the advancement of the art. (April 20, 1894.) 

sec. 4105-34. There shall be hereafter appropriated out of the general revenues 
of the State the sum of $5.000, to be expended in the organization, equipment, and 
maintenance of said department [of ceramics] for the current year, and there 
shall be appropriated from the same fund the sum of $2,500 annually for two 
years for the salary, supplies, and all other expenses of maintenance of said depart- 
ment. (April 20, 1894.) 

sec. 4105-35. It shall be the duty of the professor occupying the chair in the 
chemical and mechanical department of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, upon application, to make and give a written analysis of such artificial 
fertilizers as may be furnished to him for that purpose. (April 4, 1878.) 

sec. 4105-386. The educational institution heretofore designated as the Ohio 
Agricultural and Mechanical College shall be known and designated hereafter as 
‘The Ohio State University.’? (May 1, 1878.) 

src. 4105-37, The government of said university shall be vested in a board of 
seven trustees, who shall be appointed by the governor of the State. with the 
advice and consent of the senate, but no trustee or his relation by blood or maz: 
riage shall be eligible to any professorship or position in the university, the com- 
pensation for which is payable out of the State treasury or said college fund. 
Giiy 1. 1878.) 

Sec. 4105-38. The members of said board of trustees and their successors shall 
hold their offices for the term of seven yearseach: Provided, That the trustees first 
appointed under the provisions of this act shall hold their terms for one, two, three, 
four, five, six, and seven years, respectively, to be fixed by the governor in their 
colmmissions. Incase a vacancy shall occur from death or other cause the appoint- 
ment shall be for the unexpired term. The trustees shall not receive any compen- 
sation for their services, but they shall be paid their reasonable and necessary 
expenses while engaged in the discharge of their official duties. (May 1, 1878.) 

src, 4105-89. The board of trustees shall have power, and it is made their duty, 
to collect. or cause to be collected, specimens of the various cereals, fruits, and 
other vegetable producis and to have experiments made in their reproduction upon 
the lands of the university and to make report of the same from year to year, 
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together with such other facts as may tend to advance the interests of agriculture. 
(May 1 1S78a) 

Src. 4105-40. The board of trustees shall have power, and itis hereby made their 
duty, to secure and keep in the said university a collection of specimens in 1min- 
eralogy, geology, zoology, botany, and other specimens pertaining to natural his- 
tory and the sciences, and it shall be the duty of the president of the university to 
collect and deposit in the said university, in such manner as shall be directed by 
the trustees, a full and complete set of specimens as collected by him and his assist- 
ants, together with a brief description of the character of the same and where 
obtained, and the said specimens shall be properly classified and kept for the benefit 
of said university. (May 1, 1878.) 

suc. 4105-41. The first meeting of the members of the board shall be called by 
the governor, as soon after the appointment of said board as convenient, to bo held 
at said university, in Columbus, Ohio. Ali succeeding meetings shall be called 
in such a manner and at such times as the board may prescribe. The said board 
shall meet at least three times annually, and at such other times as they may 
think necessary for the best interest of the said university. A majority of the 
board of trustees present at any meeting shail constitute a quorum to do business: 
Provided, A majority of all the board shall be required to elect or remove a presi- 
dent or professor. (May i, 1878.) 

Sec. 4105-42. The board of trustees shall cause to be made on or before the ist 
of October of each year a report to the governor of the condition of said university; 
the amount of receipts and disbursements, and for what the disbursements were 
made; the number of professors, officers, teachers, and other employees, and the posi- 
tion and compensation of each; the number of students in the several departments 
and classes, and the course of instraction pursued in each; also anestimate of the 
expenses for the en suing year; a statement showing the progress of the university, 
recording any impr ovements and experiments made, with their costs, and the 
results, and such other matters as may be supposed useful. Said annual report 
shall be for the year ending June 30, and the said Ohio State University is hereby 
exempted from the pr ovisions of section 172, Revised Statutes of Ohio. There shall 
be printed * * * §,000 copies of the said annual report, to be distributed by 
the trustees in such manner as they shall deem best for the interest of said uni- 
versity. The president of said university shall transmit by mail one copy to the 
Secretary of the Interior, one copy to the Secretary of Agriculture, and one copy 
to each of the colleges which are or may be endowed under the provisions of the 
act of Congress of July 2, 1862. (May 1, 1878, as amended April 25, 1898.) 

Sec. 4105-43. All funds derived from the sale of land scrip issued to the State of 
Ohio by the United States in pursuance of the aforesaid act of Congress, together 
with the interest accumulated thereon, shall constitute a part of the irreducible 
debt of this State, the Interest upon which, as provided by the act of February 10, 
1870, shall be paid to the university by the auditor of State, upon the requisition 
of the commissioners of the sinking fund, issued on the certificate.of the secretary 
of the board of trustees, that the same has been appropriated by said trustces to 
the endowment, support, and maintenance of the university, as provided in the 
act of Congress aforesaid. (May 1, 1878.) 

Sec. 4105-44. That said board of trustees shall fix the compensation for the 
president, professors, teachers, and all other employees of the university: Provided, 
That the compensation for the services of the professors shall not exceed $2, 500 
each per annum. (May 1, 1878, as amended March 16, 1894.) 

SEC. 4105-45. It shail be the duty of the board of trustees, in conn rection with 
the faculty.of the university, to provide for the teaching of such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic. arts, mines and mine 
engineering, and military tactics, and such other scientific and classic studies as 
the-resources of the fund will permit. (May i, 1878, as amended April 15, 1880.) 

Src. 4105-46. The auditor of State be and is required to compute the interest 
which has accrued and will accrue on the agricultural college scrip fund since the 
same has been sold, to July 1, 1870, compounding the same by semiannual rests 
on the ist day of January and the ist day of July in each year; and on June 15, 
1870, to transfer the sum so arising to the said college fund, and invest the same in 
the interest-bearing bonds of the State, in the same manner as the principal of 
the said fund is now invested. (February 10, 1870.) 

Sec. 4105-47. That on July 1, 1870, and every six months thereafter the auditor 
of State shall invest the interest of said funds failing due in the same manner as 
the principal is now invested. (February 10, 1870.) 

Seo, 142. The professor of physics of the Ohio State University shall be ex-officio 
State sealer, and the standards of weights and measures adopted bee, the State 
shall be deposited in a suitabie room at tne Ohio State University, and the same 
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shall be by him kept in suitable cases, which shall be opened only for the purpose 
of comparing with such standards the copies which by law are to be furnished for 
the use of the several counties, unless by a joint resolution of the general assembly, 
or upon a call of either house for information, or by order of the governor for 
scientific purposes. (March 17, 1891.) 


Sec. 409-15. There be, and hereby is, established at the State university, at Col- 


umbus, Ohio, a central office for the promotion of forestry, to be entitled the State 
forestry bureau, which shall consist of three members, to be appointed by the 
royernor, as a board of directors. The members of the board of directors shall 
be commissioned by the governor, and be duly qualified as like officers of the State; 
one of three directors shall serve for six years, the second for four years, and the 
third for two years, and on the expiration of terms of service appointments ena 
be made for the term of six years. (April 16, 1885.) 

Sec. 409-16. It shall be the duty of said State forestry y bureau to thoroughly i in- 
quire into the character and extent of the forests of the State; to investigate the 
causes which are in operation to produce their waste or decay; to suggest what 
legislation, if any. may be necessary for the development of a rational system of 
forestry , adapted to the wants and conditions of this State, and with the consent 
of the trustees of the Ohio State University the said directors may establish a 
forestry station on the grounds of said university. The directors shall select one 
of their number, or appoint a qualified person as secretary, to carry out the plans 
of the board, who shall receive such compensation for his services as shall be 
agreed upon by the board: Provided, That all expenses incurred under this act 
shall not exceed the amount hereinafter provided. Said directors shall serve 
without compensation, but shall be allowed their necessary expenses incurred in 
discharge of the duties of their office. (April 16, 1885.) 

Src. 409-17. This bureau shall annually make a report to the governor, which 
shall contain the results of the investigation, together with such other information 
as the board may deem necessary for the promotion of forestry in this State. Five 
thousand copies of this report are to be printed by the State, 2,000 of which shall 


be distributed by this bureau of forestry, and the remainder by ‘the general assem- 


bly. (April 18, 18835.) 

Sec. 409-18. There is hereby appropriated for the ensuing year, for the main- 
tenance of said bureau, the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof asmay be necessary 
for the purpose of meeting the actual expenses of carrying out the provisions of 
thisact. (April 16, 1885.) 

Laws, 1891, 869 G: Section 1. The assent of the State is hereby signified to the 
aforesaid act of Congress [of August 30, 1890], and to all the purposes, conditions, 
and provisions therein contained, and the faith of the State of Ohio is hereby 
pledged to the performance of all such purposes, conditions, and provisions, 

Sec. 2. The treasurer of the Ohio State University is hereby designated to receive 
the moneys appropriated by said act of Congress. (May 4, 1891.) 

Laws, 1902, 873 G: Section 1. There is hereby appropriated from any toners 
raised or coming into the State treasury to the creditof the Ohio State University 
fund, not otherwise appropriated, for the last three quarters of the fiscal year 
ending November 15, 1902, and the first quarter of the fiscal year ending Novem- 
ber iy. 1003, the sum of $300,000, or so inuch as inay come into the trea sury to the 
credit of said fund: and for the last three quarters of the fiscal year ending 
November 15, 1903, and the first quarter of the fiscal year ending November 15, 
1904, the suin of $300,600, or so much as may come into the treasury to the credit 
of such fund, to be applied to the uses and purposes of the Ohio State University 
in accordance with the provisions of section 395i of the Revised Statutes of Ohio 
as amended May 8, 1902. (May 10, 1902.) 


Laws, 1902, 376 G: Section 1. The board of trustees of the Ohio State Wain | 


sity, for the purpose of providing for the erection of needed buildings and improve- 
inents and the securing of needed equipment and for the payment of the costs, 
expenses and estimates thereof, as the work progresses, is hereby authorized to 
issue from time to time certificates of indebtedness to an amount not exceeding in 
the aggregate $200,000 in anticipation of the annual levies authorized by section 
3951 of the Revised Statutes of Ohio as amended May 8, 1902. 

SEC, 2. The certificates of indebtedness herein authorized shall be signed by the 
president and secretary of said board of trustees and sealed with the seal of said 
university, shall bear such rate of interest, not exceeding 4 per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually, as said board of trustees may determine and shall be pay- 
able by said board of trustees out of the revenues in anticipation of which they 
shall be issued as herein provided; and the moneys arising from the issue of such 
certificates shall be applied exclusively to the purposes for which such certificates 
shall be issued. Said certificates of indebtedness shall be sold by said board of 
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trustees at not less than their par value to the highest bidder, after notice of the 
sale thereof has been given in a newspaper of general circulation published in the 
city of New York, and also in the cities of Columbus,Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
Toledo; or may be issued to contractors for said buildings end improvements in 
pa yment of estimates for work and materials done or furnished by them. (May 
10, 1902.) 


OKLAHOMA. 


TThe following matter is taken from ‘‘ The Statutesof Okiahoma, 1893. Beinga compil lation of 
alithe laws now in force in the Territory of Oklahoma. Compiled under the direction and 
supervision of Robert Martin, secretary of the Territory, by W.A. ‘eCartney, John H. Beatty, 
andJ. Malcolm Johnston, a committee elected by the legislative assembly.’ Guthrie, Okla., 1893.] 


Chapter I: Srction 1. The provisions of an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to 
establish agricultural experimental stations in connection with the colleges estab- 
lished in the several States under the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, 
and theacts supplementary thereto,’’ approved March 2, 1887, are hereby accep ted 
py the Territory of Oklahoma; and the Territory hereby agrees and obligates itself 
to comply with all the provisions of said act. 

nc. 2. Uponthe approval! of this act by the governor, he is hereby instructed to 
transmit a certified copy of the same to the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
the Interior of the United States. (October 27, 1890.) 


[Sections 3-26 comprise the provisions of anactof December 25, 1890, asamended March 18, 1893.] 


Sec. 3. An agricultural and mechanical college is hereby located in Payne 
County. Jt shali be the duty cf the governor to appoint three competent citizens 
of said Territory as a board, whose duty it shall be to locate such institution at 
some point in Payne County and report their actions and doings to the governor 
relative thereto within ninety days after their appointment. 

Szo. 4. The institution shall be known as the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, and shall be an institution corporate under the laws of OCkla- 
homa; and the government and management thereof is hereby vested in a board 
of regents to be known as the ‘‘agricultural and mechanical college board of 
regents.” 

Sec. 5. The leading object of said coll ege shall be to give instruction in agricul- 
ture, the mechanical arts, the English ianguage, and ae ‘yariou s branches of 
mathematical, physical, natural, and economic sciences, with specia! reference to 
their application in the industries of life; and tothat end there shali be « stablished 
a sufficient number of professorships for teaching the above branches, including 
military WEBS, and such arts and sciences as are related thereto; which 1 profess. 
Bee Pe shall be filled by able and efficient perscns, aided by such assistants and 

nstructors as shall from time to time be necessary. 

ee acl 6. Such institution shall not be located by said commissioners upon less 
than 80 acres of land, suitabie and fit for use as en agricuitura al experimental sta~ 
tion, which land shall be conveyed to such institution for the use ae benefit 
thereof by good and sufiicient title thereto. The said board of commissioners to 
locate said site shail receive as compensation for their services 64 ae Gay each 
for the time actually and necessarily employed, together with all necessary and 
actual expenses incurred in the discharge of their duties, to be audited and paid 
out of any fund in the Territorial treastr y not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 7. The said county of Payne or municipality in or near which the said 
agricultural college shall be located under this act shall issue its bonds in the sum 

f $10.600 and deliver the same to the secretary of the Territory of Oklahoma, to 
be by him sold for said Territory at not less than their par value, the proceeds 
thereof to be by the secretary turned over to the treasurer thereof, to be placed to 
the credit of such institution, such bonds to run twenty years after the date of 
their issuance and draw 5 5 per cent interest, payable semiannually, and to be 
issued in the denomination of $1,000 each, with interest coupons thereto attached: 
Provided, Hf such county or municipality shall fail or refuse to issue such bonds 
or convey said lands after demands made therefor by such board, such institution 
mav be relocated elsewhere: Provided further, That a majority of the qualified 
voters of said county or muni icipality shall at an election called for that purpose 
vote ‘‘for’’ the proposition to issue such bonds. The proceeds arising from sale 
of such bonds shall be used only in the erection of the building for such inetitu- 
tion. Such bonds shall be payable to bearer. 

Sec. 8. Such college, by its regents, may take title to real estate, enter into con- 
tract, locate buildings, and do all things necessary to make the college effective 
as an educational institution. 
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Sec. 9. Such board of regents shall consist of five members and the governor of 
Oklahoina, who shall be ex officio a member of such board. The governor shall 
nominate end appoint such regents, who shall hold their office [two of them ?] for 
two years and three of them for four years and until their successors shall be 
appointed and confirmed biennially by the legislative council: Provided, That the 
governor and council shall fill all vacancies in said board existing during the ses- 
sion of the legislature and that the governor shall fill such vacancies only as occur 
when the legislature is not in session. The governor shall cause to be issued to 
each of said regents a commission under the seal of the Territory. 

Sec. 10. At the first meeting of said beard it shall organize by the members 

thereof taking and subscribing an oath of office as required by all civil officers of 
the Territory, and shall then proceed to elect a president and treasurer, and the 
president shall be president of the college and shall be secretary of the board. A 
majority of the board shall bea quorum for the transaction of business. The 
board shall require a bond of its treasurer and fix the amount thereof. 
' See. 11. The board of regents shall hold its meetings at the agricultural college 
and fix the time of holding the same: Provided, That members of the board 
shail receive as compensation for their services $5 per day fcr each day employed, 
not to exceed twelve daysin any one year, and 5 cents per mile actually and neces- 
sarily traveled in attending the ineetings of said board, which sums shall be paid 
out of the Territorial treasury upon the vouchers of said board. 

Sec. 12. The said board of regents shall direct the dispositions of all moneys 
appropriated by the Territorial legislature cr by Congress, or funds arising from 
the scale of bonds provided for in this act for the agricultural college or experi- 
mental station for Oklahoma Territory, and shall have supervision or charge of 
the construction of all buildings provided for said college or farm. The board of 
regents shall have power to employ a president and necessary teachers. instructors, 
and assistants to conduct said school and carry on the exyerimental farm con- 
nected therewith, and to appoint a superintendent of construction of all buildings, 
who shall receive $3 per day for each day actually and necessarily engaged in the 
discharge of his duties, not to exceed fifty days in any one year, which sum shall 
be paid out of the Territorial treasury upon the vouchers of said board. The said 
board shall audit all accounts against the funds appropriated for the use of the 
agricultural college and experiinental station, and the Territorial auditor shall 
issue his warrant upon the Territorial treasurer for the amount of all accounts 
which shall have been andited and allowed by the board of regents and attested 
by the president and secretary of the same: Provided, That no member of the 
beard of regents shall be employed upon any work to be performed in connection 
with the agricultural ccllege, nor shall any such regent be allowed any per diem 

xcept as provided by law, and provided that any member of the board of regents 
who shall not have compiied with the provisions of this act by the {st of April 
next [1893], the governor shall declare his office vacant and appoint a successor as 
provided by law. 

Sec. 18. An auditing committee, composed of three members of the board and the 
Territorial treasurer, shall audit all accounts against the funds appropriated for the 
use of the agricultural college and experimental station. The Territorial auditor 
shall andit all accounts, expenses, per diem, etc., of the board of regents, and shall 
issue his warrant upon the Territorial treasurer for the amount of such accounts 
when allowed by the board and attested by the president and secretary of the same. 

sec. 14. A full course of study inthe institution shall embrace not less than four 
yeeors, and the college year shall consist of not less than nine calendar months, 
which inay be divided into terms by the board of regentsas in their judgment will 
best secure the objects for which the college was founded. 

Sec. 15. The board of regents shall fix the salaries of the president, professors, 
and other employees and prescribetheir respective duties. The board may remove 
the president of the college or subordinate officers for just cause and supply all 
vacancies. | 

prc. 16. The faculty shall consist of the president of the college and the pro- 
fessors, who shall niake all needful rules and regulations for the government and 
discipline of the college and such other rules necessary to the preservation of 
morals, decorum, and health of stndents. 

pC. 17. The president shall be chief executive officer of the agricultural col- 
lege, and it shall be his duty to see that all rules and regulations are executed, and 
the subordinate officers and employees, not members of the faculty, shall be under 
his direction and supervision. 

sec. 18. The president of the college and board of regents shall constitute a com- 
mittee to fix the rate of wages to be allowed to students for labor on the farm or 
in the shops or kitchen of the agricultural college. 
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Sec. 18. The faculty shall make an annual report to the board of regents on or 
before the first Monday in December of cach year, showing the condition of the 
schcol and farm and the resulis cf farm experiments, and containing such recom- 
reendations as the welfare of the institution, in their opinion, demands. 

Sec. 20. The board of regents shall make a report to the governor on or before 
the last Monday in December next preceding each biennial session of the Territo- 
rial legislature, containing a financial statement showing the condition of all 
funds appropriated for the use of the agricuitural college and experimental station; 
also the moneys expended and the purposes for which the same were expended in 
detail; also the condition of the institution and the restlts of all experiments 
carried on there. 

Sec. 21. The board of regents and the faculty shall have power to confer degrees 
upen all persons who shall have completed the course of study prescribed for such 
school by the board and faculty and who shall have passed a satisfactory exami- 
nation upon the studies contained in said course and who shall be known to possess 
a good moral character. 

SEC. 22. There is hereby established an agricultural experimental station in con- 
nection with the agricultural college by this act established, and under the direc- 
tion of the board of regents, for the purpose of conducting experiments in agri- 
culture according to the terms of the acts of Congress establishing agricultural 
colleges and experimental stations. 

Src. 23. The assent of the legislature of the Territory of Cklahoma is hereby 
given, in pursuance cf the requirements of section 9 of said act of Congress, 
approved March 3 [2], 1887, to the grant of money therein made and to the estab- 
lishing of an experimental station In accordance with section 1 of said last- 
mentioned act, and assent is hereby given to carry out all and singular the 
provisions of ail the acts of Congress. 

sxc. 24. The board of regents hereby established, in connection with the gov- 
ernor and secretary of the Territory, shail be fully authorized to receive from the 
United States any and all appropriations made for the support or maintenance of 
agricultural colleges within the Territory, and shall be authorized to receipt for 
tre same, and shall be chargeable therewith when received from the United States. 

SEC. 25. Citizens of Oklahoma between the ages of 14 and 80 years who shall 
pass a satisfactory examination in reading, arithmetic, geography, English gram- 
mar, and United States history, and who are known to possess a good moral 
character, may be admitted to all the privileges of the institution. 

Szo. 26. The board shali possess a common seal, which shall be attached by the 
president of the board, or president of the college when the board is not in session, 
to all diplomas, honorary degrees; and all public documents emanating from the 
college. 

Chapter 9, article 2: Szc. 15. The governor, secretary, and treasurer of the Ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma are hereby authorized and empowered to issue the bonds of 
said Territory in the sum of $15,000 fcr the use and beneSit of the agricultural and 
mechanical college of the Territory of Oklahoma, located at Stillwater, in Payne 
County, in said Territory, the said bonds to be of the denomination of $500 each 
and bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, payable annually, for which 
interest coupons shall be attached to said bonds and run thirty years from their 
date, and payable at any time after ten years from their date at the will of the 
Territory. ; 

SEC. 16. Said bonds shall be styled Territorial agricultaral and mechanical col- 
lege bonds, and when issued shall be delivered to the treasurer of said Territory, 
and shall be by the treasurer of said Territory sold at not less than par, and with- 
out the payment of commission for their sale; and the fund arising from the sale 
of said bonds shall be a separate fund in the treasury of said Territory for the use 
and benefit of said agricultural and mechanical college of the Territory of Olkla- 
homa, and shall be expended by the agricultural and mechanical college board of 
regents for the purposes of the erection of suitable building or buildings for the 
use Of said agricultural and mechanical college. 

Sec. 17. The said fund arising from the sale of said bonds shall be charged to 
the treasurer of said Territory by the auditor thereof, and shail be paid out only 
for the purpose aforesaid and upon an order in writing signed by the president of 
said agricultural and mechanical college, and countersigned by the auditor of said 
Territory; and upon returning said orders duly paid to the auditor of said Terri- 
tory the treasurer shall receive credit for the amount so paid. 

sec. 18. The said bonds shall be issued by the governor, secretary, and treas- 
urer of the Territory of Oklahoma at any time after the passage of this act, upon 
request in writing of the agricultural and mechanical college board of regents. 

Suc. 19. Said agricultural and mechanical college board of regents shall have 
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power to do any and all things necessary to the construction of said buildings: 
Provided, however, That no contract shall be made or be binding on the Territory 
that shall not be authorized by said agricultural and mechanical coliege beard of 
regents at a meeting duly called for that purpose, of which each member shall 
have at least five days’ notice in writing and in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. 

DLC, 30, Lefore letting any contract for the furnishing of any material or the 
performance of any labor upon said buildings to any contractor it shall be the 
duty of said board of regents to adopt certain plans and specifications repent 
by competent architects, giving on [an?] estimate cost of said proposed buildings, 
and the contracts shall be let with the view to the erection of said buildings 
according to said plans and specifications; and before any contract for the erection 
of said buildings ,or for the furnishing of any material, or for the performance of 
any portion of the work let separ ately, it shall be the duty of the board to take 
good and sufficient bond from the contractor cr contractors for the faithful per- 
formance of said work. 

Src. 21. No contract shall be let for the furnishing of the material or any por- 
tion of the material used in the erection of said buildings, or the construction 
thereof, until said board of regents shall have given thirty days’ notice in one 
weekly newspaper published at Stillwater,in Payne County, in said Territory, and 
in one daily newspaper published at Guthrie, in said Territory, of the intention to 
purchase such material and let such contracts, and the contracts shall be let to 
the lowest responsible bidder or bidders, who shall give good and sufficient bond, 
with two or more sureties, for the faithful performance thereof, according to the 
terins of the contract: Provided, however, That the said board of regents may let 
the contract for the construction of said buildings as an entirety to one person or 
may let portions thereof to different persons, as the board of regents may deter- 
mine shall be to the best interests of said agricultural and mechanical college. 

SEC, 22, For the purpose of paying the interest on the said bonds hereinbefore 
provided to be issued for the use and benefit of said University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
mal School for the Territory of Oklahoma, and Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of the Territory of Oklahoma there is hereby levied upon all taxable prop- 
erty within said Territory an annual tax of one-half mill on the dollar, and for 
the purpose of creating a sinking fund for the payment of said bonds such levy 
shall be made as the Territorial legislature may hereafter prescribe. [Secs. 15-22 
are a part of an act of March 16, 1893. ] 

Chapter 9, article 4: Section 1. The secretary of the Territory of Gklahoma is 
hereby authorized to sell the bonds hitherto issued by the town of Stillwater, 
Payne County, Cklsa., for the benefit of the agricultural and mechanical college 
situated at Stillwater, Okla., which said pence are hereby legalized and approved: 
Provided, That in case the bonds shail be sold for less than par, the town of Still- 
water shalland is hereby authorized to issue city warrants in a sum sufficient to 
make good the deficiency, and the total sum of $10,000 [shall bef] for the benefit 
of said school, as provided in chapter 2 of the general statutes of Oklahoma. 
(March 14, 1893.) 

Laws, 1893, counc 11 joint resolution No.8: The provisions of the act of Congress 
approved August 80,1896, * * * are Tet eby accepted by the Territory of 
Oklahoma, and the Tervitor ry hereby agrees and obligates itself to comply with 
all the provisi ons of said act; and the treasurer of the Territory is designated as 
the proper officer to receive the funds therein : appropriated. 

Upon the approval of this joint resolution by the governor, he is hereby instructed 
to transmit certified copies of the same to the Secretary of ulate Interior and the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. (March 7, 1293.) 

Laws, 1895, chapter 4, article 1: Suc. 12. Fsaeuniu es For the expenses of 
the board of regents of the Agricultural and Mechanical College for the ‘years 
1895 and 1896, $1,000. (iia arch 8, 1895.) 

Laws, 1897, chapter 8: Sxc. 13. | Appropriates] For expenses of the board of 
regenis ‘of the Agricultural and Mechanical College the suim of $1,600 for the years 
1897 and 1898. (March 12, 1897.) 

Laws, 1897, chapter 1: Srorion 1. The Colored Agricultural and Normal Univer- 
sity of the Territory of Oklahoma is hereby ioca ted and established at or within a 
convenient distance from Langston, in Logan County, Cklahoma Territory, the 
exclusive purpose of which sI all be the instruction of both male and female colored 
persons in the art of teaching, and the various branches which pertain to a com- 
mon school education, and in "such higher education as may be deemed advisable 
by such board, and in the fundamental laws of the United States, in the rights 
and duties of citizens. and in the agricultural, mechanical, and industrial arts. 

Sec. 2. The Colored Agricultural and Normal University shall be under the 
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direction of five suitable persons, to be known as a board of regents of the Colored 
Agricultural and Normal University of the Territory of Oklahoma, two of which 
shall be from the colored race, and the school aforesaid shall be goveraed and 
supported as hereinafter provided. 

dec. 8. Said board shall consis§ of the Territorial superintendent of public 
instruction, Territorial treasurer, and three others to be appointed by the governor, 
by and a h the advice of the council of the legislative assembly. The tenure of 
office of said board shall be for the term of four years. The Territorial treasurer, 
by virtue of his office, shall be treasurer of said board, and the members of said 
board shall elect from their members the pr esident and the secretary. It shall be 
the duty of the secretary to keep an exact and detailed account of the doings of 
said board, and he shail make such reports to the legislative assembly as are 
required by this act. 

Szc. 4. Said board shall have power to appoint suitable oe as president and 
assistants to take charge of said university, and fix the salaries of each and their 
several duties. They shall also have power to remove either the president or 
assistants and appoint others in their stead. They shall prescribe the various 
books to be used in said university, and shall make and prescribe such laws as 
may be necessary for the good government and management of the same. 

Sec. 5. The said board shall ordain such rules and regulations for the admission 
of pupils to said university as they deem necessary and proper. Every applicant 
for admission shall undergo an examination in such manner as may be prescribed 
by said board, and the boar d may in its discretion require an applicant for admis- 
sion into said school, other than such as shall pricr to such admission sign and 
file with said board a declaration of intention to follow the business of teaching 
school in the territory, to pay or to secure to be Pa such fees or tuition as the 
board shall deem reasonable: Provided, That this feature shall be applicable only 
to the normal branch of said university. 

Sac. 6. After said Agricultural and Normal University shall have commenced 
its first term, and at least once in each year thereafter, it shall be visited by three 
suitable persons, at least one of whom shall be colored, to be appointed by the 
governor, who shall examine thoroughly the affairs of the school and report to 
the superintendent of public instruction and to said board their views in regard 
to its condition, success, and needs, and any other matters they may deem expe- 
dient. Such visitors shail be appointed annuaily. 

vec. 7. As soon as any person has attended said university twenty-two weeks, 
said person may be examined in the studies required by law, and if it shall appear 
that such person possesses the learning and other qualifications necessary to teach 
a common school, said person shall receive a certificate authorizing him or her to 
teach a common school. 

Sec. 8. The funds appropriated for the benefit of said university shail be under 
the direction and control of the board herein created. The treasurer of the Terri- 
tory shall pay out of such funds ali orders or drafts for money expended under 
the provisions of this act; such drafts and orders to be drafts of the Territorial 
auditor, to be issued upon a certificate of the secretary of the board, countersigned 
by the president of said board. No certh ticate shali be given ex cept mpon accounts 
audited and allowed by said board at a regular t meeting. 

SHC. 9. Services and ali necessary traveling expenses, as herei pe provided, 
incurred by the members of said board in carrying out the provisions of this act, 
shall be paid as hereinbefore provided out of any funds belon nging to the said 
university in the hands of the treasurer of said board during the erection and com- 
pletion of the necessary buildings. The principal. assistants, teachers, and said 
board, and other officers and employes of such university shall be paid out of the 
Colored Agricultural and Normal University school fund. which fund is hereby 
created. The members of said board of regents shall be entitled to $3 per day 
and 5 cents per mile for all time actually used and distance necessarily traveled 
in attending the meetings of said board. 

Src. 10. Said board of regents shall hold f four regular meetings in each year, viz, 
in the first week in April, the first week in J ae the first week in October, and the 
first week in January of each year. At the first meeting in April of each year the 
officers of said board shall be elec ted. The meetings of the board shall be held at 
the office of the governor until such time as the building for the use of said wni- 
versity shall be completed and thereafter in said puilding. Special meetings of 
said board may be called upon the written order of the president of said board, 
which order shall specify the object of such meeting. The majority of said board 
shall constitute a quorum to transact business. . 

Sec. 11. The secretary of said board shall ann: ually, on the ist day of January 
of each year, transmit to the governor a full report of the expenditures of such 
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university by such board for the previous year, itemizing the same in detail, and 
the president of said board shall at the same time make a full and complete 
rep rt of the results attained by said school. 

Sec, 12. Sach board shall exercise a watchful guardianship over the morals of 
the pupils at all times, and no religious cr sectarian tests shall be applied in the 
selection of teachers and none shall be adopted in said university. 

pec. 13. For the purpese of locating and supporting said university there shall 
be furnished 40 avres of land lying within a convenient distance of Langston, which 
shall, without cost to the Territory, be conveyed by good and sufficient warranty 
deed to said board of regents for the use and benefit of said university, not less 
than 10 acres of which land shall be reserved for a site upon which to erect buildings 
for said university, and the remainder shall be used in experimental agriculture. 

sec. 14. For the purpose of this act the sum of $5.000 is hereby appropriated out 
of any funds in the Territorial treasury not otherwise appropriated, which appro- 
priation shall be for the erection and completion of one wing of a suitable build- 
ing for such university and for the maintenance of the officers and the board and 
corps of teachers and instructors created and authorized to be employed under 
this act. 

Sec. 15. Any person who shall complete the full course of mstruction in said 
university shall, upon passing proper examination, receive a diploma, which shall 
be signed by the president of said university and the president and secretary of the 
board of regents. 

Src. 16. Any person having obtained a diploma from the normal Gepartment of 
said university shall be permitted to teach in any commen schooi of the Territory 
of Oklahoma fora period of five years from the date thereof, said anthority to 
teach being subject to revocation for any proper and sufficient cause. (March 12, 
ts.) 

Laws, 1899. chapter 8. article 1: Stcrion 1. There is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Territorial treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$30,000, to be divided cr apportioned among the various educational institutions 
of the Territory of Oklahoma as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. To the Agricultural and Mechanical College at Stillwater, the sum of 
$20,000, to be exnended for building purposes under the direction of the board of 
regents of the said college. To the Colored Agricultural and Normal University 
at Langston, the sum of $10,000, to be expended for building purposes under the 
direction of the board of regents of the said university. 

Sec. 8. The Territorial auditor shall draw warrants upon properly authenticated 
youchers for such amounts thereof as may be by him found due upon auditing the 
respective claims therefor, in favor of the personsto whom suchclaims are allowed, 
upon the Territorial treasury. 

Sec. 4. The Agricultural and Mechanical College at Stillwater shall hereafter 
receive, annually, nine-tenths of the money granted tothe Territory of Oklahoma 
for the more complete endowment and suppori of its colleges for the benefit of 
Agricuitural and mechanical arts, as provided in an act of Congress approved 
August 30, 1890, and the university located at Langston shall receive the residue 
of said money granted, to be received and paid out as provided by this act. 

Sec. 5. For the further support of the university at Langston there is hereby 
appropriated out of the balance of the Morrill fund, to the credit of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Collere at Stillwater, on November 80, 1898, the sum of 
$15,060. 

prec. 6. The treasurer of the Territory of Oklahoma shall, upon the receipt of 
the money granted by said act of Congress approved August 80, 1890, apportion 
said money as required by this act between the aforesaid institutions. The said 
treasurer shall pay to each of said institutions its proportion as provided by this 
act, mpon the order of the Territorial auditor, and take receipt for the same. 

Sic. 7. The passage of this act and the execution in good faith of the provisions 
ot the same shall be deemed to ail intents and purposes a full and complete assent 
on the part of the Territory of Oklahoma to the act of Congress granting said 
money for the purposes aforesaid, as required by section 2 of said act of Congress 
approved August 30, 1890, with all the conditions and limitations imposed by said 
last recited act of Congress upon the Territory of Oklahoma; and the Territory of 
Oklahoma pledges its faith and credit that it will on its part carry out and execute 
said conditions and limitations. (March 10, 1899.) 

Laws, 1899, article 2: Sec. 12. [Appropriates] For the expenses of the board of 
regents of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, of the normal schools, and of 
the ‘Territorial university for the vears 1899 and 1900, the sum of $300 per annum 
for each board: Provided, Any officer being a member of said board ex officio 
shall receive no per diem. 


ae 
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Laws, 1899, chapter 28, article 4: Szcrion 1 [as amended March 16, 1903]. The 
rate of general Territorial tax shail not be less than one-half mill or more than 8 
nills on the dollar valuation, and in addition it shall be the duty of the Territo- 
rial board of equalization tomake * * * forthe support of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical School at Stillwater a levy sufficient to raise the amount of $12.000 
for each of the years 1903 and 1904; for the Agricuitural and Normal University 
at Langston, a levy sufficient to raise the sum of $10,000 for each of the years 1903 
and 1904: * * * Provided, That ali funds collected under the provisions of this 
act for the benefit of the Territorial educational institutions be, and the same is 
fare] hereby, appropriated to the purpose for which it is [they are] ccliccted; 
and any amount raised under the provisions of this section in excess of the actual 
needs of any of the institutions mentioned herein shall be returned to the Terri- 
torial treasurer and credited to the general school fund of the Territory. 

Laws, 1899, chapter 25, article 1: Section 1 [as amended March 16, 1903]. The 
board of school land commissioners, immediately after the passage and approval 
of this act, and once every six months thereafter, shall apportion the funds on 
hand derived from the leasing of section 13, reserved for university, agricultural 
college, and normal school purposes, in the following manner, to wit: One-seventl 
of the total amount for the use and benefit of the University of Oklahoma at Nor- 
man, one-seventh of the total amount for the use and benefit of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at Stillwater, one-seventh of the total amount for the 
use and benefit of the Territorial Normal School at Edmond, ons-seyenth of the 
total amount for the use and benefit of the Northwestern Normal School at Alva, 
one-seventh of the total amount for the use of the Southwestern Normal School 
at Weatherford, one-seventh of the total amount for the use and benetit cf the 
University Preparatory School at Tonkawa, one-seventh of the total amount for 
the use of the Colored Agricultural and Normal University at Langston. The 
money thus apportioned for the purposes aforesaid shall be paid to the proper 
officer designated to receive money in the several acts or parts of acts establish- 
ing these institutions, to be expended under the same conditions and restrictions 
as other funds for the support of these institutions. (March 16, 1903.) 

Laws, 1901, chapter 31, article 1: Section 1. The board of regents of the Col- 
ored Agricultural and Normal University at Langston is hereby authorized to 
contract undex the terms of this act for the construction of an assembly hall and 
three additional class rooms, the same to be an addition to the assembly building 
already constructed, and a sum not exceeding 35 per cent of the amount realized 
from the tax levy hereinafter provided for shall be expended for such purposes; 
a sum not exceeding 25 per cent of the amount realized from such levy shail be 
expended in constructing a dormitory for boys, and a sum not exceeding 5 per 
cent of the amount realized from such levy shall be expended in the construction 
of a residence for the president of said university at some suitable place on the 
grounds belonging to said university, and the remaining 35 per cent of the sum 
realized from said levy shall be expended in paying off deficiencies unpaid on 
gune 80, 1901, and in payment of salaries for instructors, incidental expenses, and 
the purchase of necessary stock for the equipment of said university, and in con- 
structing a necessary system of waterworks therefor. ‘The sums provided for the 
construction of the buildings mentioned shal! also cover the installation of heat- 
ing and lighting systems and of necessary furniture therefor; and any sums not 
used for the above-mentioned purposes shall be, and they are hereby, appropri- 
ated for such purposes as the board of regents of said university may determine: 
Provided, That such board shall not have power to contract for buildings or other 
things authorized by this act to an amount exceeding in the aggregate the amount 
to be levied, based upon the last assessment of the taxable property of said Terri- 
tory for county and Territorial purposes, which shall precede the making of such 
contracts: And provided further, That the total sum expended for the buildings 
and all other purposes mentioned in this act shall not in any case exceed in amount 
$32,000. 

Src. 5. For the purpose of paying for the buildings provided for herein there is 
hereby levied upon all taxable property of the Territory a tax of three-tenths mill 
on the dollar for the year 1901, and a tax of two-tenths mill on the dollar for the 
year 1202, the same to be levied upon the property of the Territory for the years 
1901 and 1902. The fund derived from such taxes shall be known as the ‘‘ Colored 
Agricultural and Normal University building fund,’ and shall be available and 
used by the board of regents only for the purpose of constructing such buildings 
and for the other purposes mentioned in section 1 of this act; and all funds arising 
from said tax levy under the provisions of this act are hereby appropriatéd to said 
purposes. (March 8, i801.) 

Laws, 1991, chapter 31, article 3: Smcrron 1. The board of regents of the Agri- 
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cultural and Mechanical College and Experiment Station of Oklahoma Territory 
at Stillwater is hereby authorized to contract, under the terms of this act, for the 
construction of an assembly hall and quarters for the departinents of botany and 
entomology, the same to be an addition to the library building aiready constructed, 
and a sum not oxceeding 50 per cent of the amount realized from the tax levy here- 
inafter provided for shall be expended for such purpose; a sum not exceeding 30 
per cent of the amount realized frora such levy shall be expended in constructing 
an engineering building: and a sum not exceeding 10 per cent of the amount real- 
ized from such levy shail be expended in the construction of a smokestack and a 
boiler house and in centralizing the heating system: and a sum not exceeding 10 
per cent of the amount realized from said levy shall be expended in the construc- 
tion of a barn on the college farm. The sums provided for the construction of the 
buildings mentioned shall also cover the installation of heating and lighting sys- 
tems and of necessary furniture: Provided, That such board shall not have power 
to contract for buildings or other things authorized by this act to an amount 
excceding in the aggregate the amount to be levied, based upon the last assessment 
of taxable property of said Territory for county and Territorial purposes which 
shall precede the aking of such contracts: And provided further, That the total 
amount expended for buildings and all other purposes authorized by this act 
shall not in any case exceed the sum of $46,000: And provided further, That any 
casual balance that may remain unexpended shall be used for the repair of exist- 
ing buildings owned by the college and for the construction cf fences cn the col- 
lege farm. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of paying for the buildings provided for herein there is 
hereby levied upon all taxable property of the Territory a tax of three-tenths of 1 
inill on the dollar fer the year 1901, and a tax of four-tenths of 1 mill on the dol- 
lar for the year 1992. The fund derived from such taxes shall be known as the 
‘Agricultural and Mechanical College building fund,’ and shall be available and 
used by the board of regents oniy for the purpose of constructing such buildings 
and for the other purposes mentioned in section 1 of thisact: and ail funds arising 
from said tax levy under the provisions of this act are hereby appropriated to said 
purposes. (March 8, 1901.) 


OREGON. 


Laws, 1868: Sucrion 1. J. F. Miller, J. H. Douthit, and J. C. Avery are hereby 
constituted a board of commissioners, with power (1) to locate ail the lands to 
which this State is entitled by act of Congress for the purpose of establishing an 
agricultural college, and as soon as such locations are made to report the same to 
the secretary cf state; (2) to take into consideration the further organization and 
perfecting of a plan for the permanent establishment of such college, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the act of Congress making such donations, and 
report the same to the governor by August 1, 1870; (8) to fill all vacancies in the 
college by appoint:nent that may occur in any senatorial district under the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Sec. 2. That watil other provisions are made the Corvallis College is hereby 
designated and adopted as the agricultural college, in which all students sent 
under the provisions of this act shall be instructed in ail the arts, sciences, and 
other studies, in accordance with the requirements of the act of Congress making 
such donation. 

Sec. 8. Each State senator is hereby authorized and empowered to select one 
student, not less than 16 years of age, who shall be received by the faculty of said 
college and instructed by them in the manner provided in this act for the space 
of two years, tinless such student shall be discharged for misconduct: Provided, 
however, That this act shall not be binding until the trustees of said college shall 
adopt a resolution and file a certified copy thereof with the secretary of state, 
assenting to and agreeing on their part to faithfully carry out the provisions of 
this act. 

Suc. 4. Upon the certificate of the president of the Corvallis College that any 
student so appointed is in attendance at the schocl it shall be the duty of the sec- 
retary of state at the middle of each quarter to draw his warrant upon the State 
treasurer in favor of the said college for the sum of $11.25 for each student so 
attending. Anditshall be the duty of the State treasurer to pay such warrants out 
of any fundsin his hands not otherwise appropriated, and a separate account of 
such funds shall be kept and designated the ‘‘ agricultural college funds.”’ 

Src. 5. All funds paid out in accordance with the provisions of the foregoing 
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sections, with interest thereon at 10 per cent per annum, shall be refunded to the 
State treasurer from the first interest that shall accrue from the proceeds of the 
sale of any lands located fcr said college. 

Suc. 6. The board of commissioners hereby created shall make all the reports 
required by law, and shall each receive a salary of $5 per day for the number of 
days actually employed, to be paid upon the sworn statement of such commis- 
sioner. (October 27, 1868.) 

Laws, 1870: Section 1. Corvallis College, in Benton County, is hereby desig- 
nated and permanenily adopted as the agricultural college of theState of Oregon, 
in which ail sfudents sent under the provisions of law shall beinstructed in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, granting 
public lands to the several States and Territories which might provide colleges for 
the benefit of agricuiture and the mechanic arts, and the acts amendatory thereof. 

Sac. 2. The following persons, to wit, J. C. Avery. L. F. Grover, and N. H. 
Cranor, are hereby constituted a board of commissioners to propose a plan for the 
instruction and education of the students in said agricultural college, and to pre- 
pare rules, regulations, and by-laws for the government of the same, all of which 
shali be submitted to the legislative assembly at its next regular session for its 
adoption or rejection, and in the meantime the said college shall be governed by 
and uner the provisions of the act of the legislative assembly approved October 
27, 1858, in relation to said college. 

uc. 38. The board of trustees of Corvallis College shall, by resolution, accept the 
provisions of this act and agree to be bound by the same within thirty days after 
its passage, and cause a copy of said resoluticn to be filed with the secretary of 
state, and upon their failure to do so they shal! be deemed to have rejected its pro- 
visions. (October 21, 1870.) 

Laws, 1872: SECTION 1. Each State senator is hereby authorized and empowered 
to select two students not less than 16 years of age, who chall be received by the 
faculty of the agricultural college cf this State and instructed by them according 
to the course of instruction adopted in said agricultural college for the term of 
four yearseach. * * * 

Sic. 3. There shall be, and hereby is, appropriated, out of the general fund in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated, annually the sum of $5,000, to be devoted 
to the general support of the agricultural college of the State of Oregon under the 
direction of the regents thereof: Provided, That no charge shali be made for the 
tuition of any students appointed in accordance with law. The funds herein pro- 
vided for to be disbursed shall be drawn and paid out in the same manner as has 
been heretofore provided for by law for the payment of funds from the treasury 
disbursed for the support of said institution. 

Seo. 5. All funds paid out in accordance with the provisions of the foregoing 
sections, with interest thereon at 10 per cent per annum, shall be refunded to the 
State treasurer from the first interest that shall accrue from the proceeds of the 
sale of any lands lozated for said college not already appropriated for a similar 
purpose. (October 15, 1872.) 

Laws, 1872: SsorTion 1. Upon final approval of the selections of the agricultural 
college lands of this State held under the several acts of Congress relating thereto 
the board of school-land commissioners shall be, and they are hereby. authorized 
to selland dispose of said lands for not less than 62.59 per acrein currency. * * * 

sic. 5. All moneys derived from the sale of the lands eforesaid shall be loaned by 
said commissioners at a rate of interest not less than 10 per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually in advance, to be secured by mortgage on real property in this 
State, free from ail incumbrance, of not less than three times the value of said 
loan, and the moneys ss invested shall constitute a perpetual fund, the capital of 
which shall remain forever undiminished. and the interest of which shall be paid 
into the State treasury, to be placed to the credit of the agricuitural college fund. 
(October 28, 1872.) 

Laws, 1878: Sxcrion 1. Section 3 of an act [approved October 15, 1872, above] 
be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sexo. 3. There shall be, and hereby is, appropriated, out of the general fund in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated. annually the sum of $300, also the inter- 
est hereafter annually accruing on the fund arising from the sale of agricultural 
college iands, to be devoted to the general support of the agricultural colicge of 
the State of Oregon under the direction of the regenis thereof: Provided, That no 
charge shall be made for the tuition of any students appointed in accordance with 
law. The funds herein provided for to be disbursed shall be drawn and paid out 
in the same manner as has been heretofore provided for by law for the payment 
of funds from the treasury disbursed for the support of said institution: Provided, 
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The $500 annualiy appropriated by this section out of the general fund shall cease 
on and after two years from the passage of this act.’ (October 21, 1878.) 

Laws, 1882: Sec. 2. All moneys arising from the sale of school, university, and 
agricultural college lands, and all other moneys belonging tothe * * * agri- 
cultural coliege fund, shall be loaned by the board of commissioners at 8 per cent 
per annuin, payable semiannually on the ist day of January and July of each 
year. The principal and interest shall be made payable in gold coin of the United 
States or its equivalent, and such loans shall be secured by note and mortgage to 
said board of commissioners on real estate in this State of not less than twice the 
value of the amount loaned, exclusive of perishable improvements, of unexcep- 
tionable title, and free from all incuinbrances, or by a deposit of United States 
bonds, or the bonds or treasury warrants of this State, of a face value of not less 
than 25 per ceut in excess of such loans, Ali the loans herein provided for shall 
be inade for the period of one year: Provided, That in case the mterest is promptly 
paid and security remains unimpaired the board may, in their discretion, permit 
the loan to stand for a period of not longer than ten years. Upon the payment 
of any Joan the principal shall again be loaned in hke manner as in this section 
provided. (October 17, 1882.) 

Laws, 1882, act of October 20, 1882: Section 1. There is hereby appropriated, 
out of the general fund in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$2.500 annually for the support of the State agricultural college of Oregon. 
[This appropriation was not paid since 1893. | 

Laws, 1885: Szcrion i. [As amended November 21, 1885.] The permanent loca- 
tion of the State agricultural college at Corvallis, in Benton County, Oreg., be, 
and the same is hereby, ratified and confirmed: Provided, howevcr, That the citi- 
zens of said county shall, on or before January 1, 1889, have caused to be erected 
on the farm containing 35 acres in the immediate vicinity of said city, known as 
the eyricuitural college farm, brick buildings for the accommodation of the said 
State agricnitural college, at a costof not less than $20,000: And provided further, 
That the said farm and buildings shall be, on or before January 1, 1889, free from 
all liens and incumbrances whatever. 

Sec, 2. The general government of the said college shall be vested in and exer- 
cised by a board of regents, to be denominated the board of regents of the State 
agricultural college of the State of Oregon, who are hereby constituted a corpora- 
tion for that purpose, with power to sue and be sued, to make contracts, and to 
enact and, from time to time, to vary and amend such by-laws and regulations as 
in their discretion shall seem necessary or proper for the benefit, development, and 
successful working of the said college. 

pec. 38. The said board of regents shall consist of 18 members, of whom the 
members of the State beard of education and also the master of the State grange 
for the time, being shall be ex officio members. The other & members of the 
board shail be appointed by the governor, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate, not more than 5 of which 9 members appointed by the governor shall 
belong to the same political party. Such appointed members shali hold office as 
follows: Three of them shall go out of office at the end of the third year, 3 at the 
end of the sixth year, and the remaining 8 at the end of the ninth year from the 
time of the first appointment, the names of these to leave office being determined 
among themselves by lot. Thereafter every person appointed shall serve for the 
full period of nine years. or until their successors areappcointedand qualified. All 
vacancies occurring in said board by death, resignation, or otherwise during the 
recess of the senate shall be filled by the governor until the next meeting of the 
legislature, or until their successors are appointed and qualified. 

peo. 4, At the first meeting of the board after their appointment the members 
present shall elect from their number a president, treasurer, and secretary, and 
shall prescribe their duties: and seven members shall constituteaquorum. Thesaid 
board shall also appomt from its members an executive committee of five, of whom 
three shall constitute a quorum. Theexecutive committee shall execute the powers 
and duties of the beard during the recess thereof. Such commiitee shall keep a 
record of its proceedings, which shall be reported to each meeting of the board, 
and such record shall be at all times open to the inspection of any member of the 
board. 

src, 5. The president of said board shall, once a year, make a written report to 
the governor, setting forth the condition of said college, financial and otherwise, 
with such recommendations touching the same as he may think proper. 

Sic. 6. The course of instruction and studies at said college shall be prescribed 
by the board of regents, and shall be in accordance with the objects sought by 
Congress in the establishment of State agricultural colleges, namely, ‘‘ instruction 
in agriculture and the mechanic arts.”’ 
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Suc, 7. All funds applicable by law to the support of the State agricultural col- 
lege shall be drawn on warrant, issued by thesecretary of state, for the time being, 
on the written request cf the treasurer of the board of regents, countersigned by 
the secretary. oer 

Sec. 8. For the time being an admission fee and rates of tuition, sach as the 
board of regents shall deem expedient, shall be required of each student, except 
as herein otherwise provided. Until the legislative assembly shail otherwise 
direct, each senatorial and representative Cistrict in this State shall be entitled toa 
gratuitous instruction for as many pupils as said district now has of senators and 
representatives in the legislative assembly, and, also, each county in the State shall 
be entitled to one free scholarship in said college, all of whom shall be selected as 
follows: The school superintendent in each county shall receive and register the 
names of all applicants for admission nominated by the senators or representa- 
tives of that county and shall present the same to the county court sitting for the 
transaction of county business, and from the applicants found to possess the 
requisite qualifications the number of pupils to which such county is entitled shall 
be selected by lot. The persons so selected shail be residents of the county for 
which they are selected, and shall possess such educational and other qualifications 
as the board of regents may prescribe. Vacancies occurring shall also be filled by 
the county court as hereinbefore provided. In senatorial and representative Cis- 
tricts composed of more than one connty the senator or representative for that 
district shall have the power to nominate and appomit one student for such district, 
who shall be received in said college on the same terms as the students appointed 
by the county courts. One-third of said students appointed as aforesaid may be 
females. 

Suc. 9. For the endowment, maintenance, and support of said agricultural col- 
lege there is hereby set apart and appropriated the interest on the fund which has 
arisen and which shall hereafter arise from the sale of all lands granted to the 
State of Oregon, or to which said State was entitled under the act of Congress to 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts to the several 
States and Territories, approved July 2, 1862, and the acts amendatory thereof, or 
so nnich thereof as may be necessary; but in no case shall the interest arising 
from said fund be applica to the purchase of sites or for buildings for said agri- 
cultural college, but only in the payment of the salaries of professors, officers, and 
other current expenses. The remainder of such interest remaining over at the 
close of each fiscal year after the payment uf such expenses shall be added to and 
become a part of the principal or endowment fund forever. ; 

smc. 10. The beard of regents provided for by this act shall be appointed by the 
governor during the present session of the legislature, but they suall not assume 
the government of said college until the buildings mentioned in this act shall have 
been completed as aforesaid and accepted by the governor on behalf of the State. 

Sec. 11. When and as soonas the governor has been notified that such building 
is completed he shall inspect the same, and if he shall find that the same is cen- 
structed as provided in this act, and he shall find that the said agricultural farm 
and buildmes are free from all hens and incumbrances, he shall accept the same 
for and in behalf of this State: Provided, That the board of regents is anthorized 
at any time after their appointment to accept provisionally on behalf of the State 
a conveyance tp them of the said agricultural college farm. 

Sec. 12. The State board of education is hereby constituted an advisory board 
to act in concert with the State Agricultural College Association, being an incor- 
poration recently formed by the citizens of Kenton County to carry out the 
intended purposes of this act on all matters connected with the design and con- 
struction of the said intended building. 

sxc. 13. Corvallis College, in Benton County, having signified its intention and 
desire to relinquish to the State the control and management of the State agri- 
cultural college, the same is hereby accepted, to take effect at the time and in the 
manner provided in this act. (February 11, 1885.) 

Laws, 1889: Smcrion 1. There ke, and hereby is, appropriated the sum of $50,000. 
or so much thereof as may be necessary for the purposes hereinafter described, 
namely: (1) Purchasing additional land in the neighborhood of the college building 
atCorvailis. (2) For the erection and equipment of a building to be used for instruc- 
tion in working in wood and metal. (8) For the erection and equipment of a 
model dairy and creamery. (4) For the erection and furnishirg and stocking of 
a stock barn and veterinary buildings. (5) For the erection and furnishing of a 
students’ hall and dormitories. 

Suc. 2. There be, and hereby is, appropriated the sum of $5,000 per annum in 
aid of the current expenses of the State agricultural college and for the payment 
of professorsand instructors tlerein. [Not paid from 1894 to 1897, both inclusive. ] 
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=c. 8. There be. and hereby is, appropriated the sum of $2,500 for payment of 
the legal expenses incurred by the board of regents of the State agricultural col- 
lege in the current litigation by nominees of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. 

Sec. 4. The sums appropriated by this act shall be set apart by the treasurer of 
the State out ef the general fund, and shall be designated ‘‘ the agricultural col- 
leze improvement fund.”’ 

Sec. 5. The buildings provided for in section 1 of this act shall be erected on 
the farm or land to be purchased from the sums appropriated by this act. 

Src. 6. The said sums of money so appropriated shall be expended by and under 
the supervision and control of the board of regents of the State agricultural col- 
lege for the purposes for which the same are hereby appropriated, and said board 
of regeuts are hereby authorized and empowered to adopt such plans and specifi- 
cations for said buildings and equipments as they may think fit. (February 18, 
1880.) 

Laws, 1889: Sze. 8. It shall be the duty of the chemist of the State agricultural 
college to correctly analyze any and all substances the said [food] commissioner 
may send him for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act [to pre- 
vent the production and sale of unwholesome foods, and to regulate sales of adul- 
terated foods, drinks, and medicines|. (February 25, 1889.) 

Laws. 1891: Section 1. The legislative assembly of the State of Gregon doth 
hereby irrevocably assent to the purpose of the said grants under and by virtue 
of the said act of Congress, approved August 30,1890, * * * and on behalf 
of the State of Oregen doth accept the same, and doth designate as the college to 
receive the same the State Agricultural College of Oregon, organized and existing 
under the act of the legislative assembly of the State of Cregon approved Febru- 
ary 11,1885, * * * andtheact amendatory thereof; and doth further desig- 
nate and appcint the treasurer of the board of regents for the time being, 
appointed under and by virtue of section 4 of the last-mentioned act, approved 
February 11, 1885, as the officer to receive the said Congressional appropriations, 
under and by virtue cf the said act of Congress, approved August 30, 1890. 

Sec. 2. There be, and hereby is, appropriated the sum of $3,483.80 in payment 
of the balance now due to the treasurer of the said State agricultural coliege for 
amounts expended by the said board cf regents on the purchase of land and the 
erection, equipment, and furnishing of buildings for the said State agricultural 
college in excess of the sum of $30,000 appropriated therefor by the legislative 
assembly of the State of Oregon, under the said act approved February 18, 1889. 

src. 8. There be, and hereby is, appropriated the sum of $25,000, or so much 
therecf as may be necessary, for the purposes hereinafter described, namely: (1) 
The erection and furnishing of a building on the State agricultural farm at Cor- 
vallis, Renton County. Oreg., for the erection of the laboratories of the said col- 
lege in connection with the experiment station and the storerooms and offices of 
the said college. (2) The erection and furnishing of a second students’ hall and 
dormitory in connecticn with said college. (8) The erection and furnishing of a 
dairy and creamery and the outbuildings and apphances connected therewith for 
the purpose of the said State agricultural ccllege. (February 19, 1891.) 

Laws, 1893: Section 1. There be, and hereby is, appropriated the sum of $4,226 
in payment of the balance now due to the treasurer of the said Stats agricultural 
coilege for amounts expended by the board of regents in the erection and fur- 
nishing of the students’ hail and dormitory provided for by said act, filed in the 
office of the secretary of state February 19, 1851, in excess of the sum of $25,000 
appropriated by said act for that and other purposes. 

Sec. 2. There be, and hereby is, appropriated the sum of $26,000. or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, for the purposes hereinafter Cescribed, namely: (1) 
iechanical departinent of said college—Enlarged building; additions to engine 
and boilers; lathes and other large tools; carpenters’ tools, 25 sets; forges, 12; 
electrical apparatus. (2) Agricultural department of said college—Barn and 
silo; tile drainage; dairy and fittings; implements. (5) Horticultural department 
of said colege—Barn; potting shed; tool room. (4) For the college building of 
said collegee—New heating apparatus; desks, chairs, tables, etc.; incidentals and 
architects’ fees. Total, $26,100. (February 20, 1893.) 

Laws. 1888, special session: SEcTION 1. There be, and there is hereby, appropriated, 
out of the gencral funds not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000, to be used 
by the board of regents of the Oregon State Agricultural College in the erection 
and consiruction of a suitable building on the grounds cf said college at Corvallis, 
in Benton County, Oreg., to replace the buildings destroyed by fire on September 
28.1898. (October 12, 1898.) 

Laws, 1899: Secrion 1. All agricultural college land now owned by the State of 
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Oregon which has been subject to sale for a period of twenty-five years shall 
hereafter be-sold at a uniform price of $1.25 per acre. (February 17, 1889.) 

Laws, 1899. act of February 18, 1899: Src. 22 [as amended by act of February 
25, 1901]. All moneys belonging to the irreducible school fund, university fund, 
or agricultural college fund shall be loaned by the State land board at 6 per cent 
per annum, payable semiannually, on the lst day of January and Ist day of July 
of each year: Provided, however, That if at any time there be a surplus of either 
of these funds over and above ail loans applied for the State land beard may, in 
its discretion, invest such portion of said surplus as in their judgment they may 
deem proper in bonds issued by municipal corporations and school districts in the 
State cf Oregon, the legality of such bonds to be approved by the attorney-general. 
The principal and interest of all loans shall be made payable in gold coin of the 
United States or its ejuivalent; and such loans shall be secured by note and mort- 
gage to the State land board on real estate in this State of not less than thrice the 
value of the amount loaned, exclusive of perishable improvements, of unexcep- 
tionable title, and free from all incumbrances, or by a deposit of United States 
bonds or the bonds or treasury warrants of this State of a face value of not less 
than 25 per cent in excess of such loans. All the loans herein provided fov shall 
be made for the period of one year: Provided, Thatin case the interest is promptly 
paid and the security remains unimpaired the board may, in their discretion, per- 

it the loan to stand for a period of not longer thanten years. Uponthe payment 
of any loan or of any bonds the principal shall again be loaned or invested in like 
manner as in this section provided. 

Laws, 1901, act of February 6, 1901: Szxorion 1. The sum of $20,000 be, and the 

ame is hereby, appropriated, out of the general fund in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for repairs, buildings, and improvements necessary and convenient 
for said State Agricultural College, and that the secretary of state be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to draw a warrant on the treasurer of state in 
favor of the treasurer of the board of regents of said State Agricultural College 
for said sum. 

sac. 2. In computing the amount of revenue necessary for State purposes the 
governor. secretary of state, and State treasurer, acting jointly, shall, in each 
year, at the time they compute the amount of revenue necessary for other State 
purposes, also compute the sum of $25,000 for the annual support and benefit of 
the State Agricultural College, which shall be levied and coilected in the same 
manner as other taxes for State purposes are levied and collected; and the fund 
arising therefrom shall be paid into the State treasury and kept separate from 
other funds, and shall be known as the State Agricultural College fund. This 
fund shall be paid out only on warrants drawn by the secretary of state on the 
State treasurer against said fund. This fund shail be a continuing fund, and if 
the amount raised in any year shall not be used for current expenses, etc., as 
herein provided, during that year, the balance remaining in the hands of th 
treasurer shall be carried over to the next year and added to the fund for that 
year. 2 
ac. 8. The said fund shall be drawn quarterly by the treasurer of the board of 
regents, and may be used for the purposes of paying the current expenses of said 
college, the salaries of professors and instructors, and wages of employees; of mak- 
ing additions to the library and apparatus, for buildings, improvements, and repairs, 
and for the purchase of additional land needed for the use of said college. 

Sec. 4. An act of the legislative assembly of the State of Oregon, * * * 
approved October 20, 1882 [laws cf 1882, above], be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed. 

Sec. 5. Section 2 of an act of the legislative assembly of the State of Oregon, 
* * * approved February 18, 1389 [laws of 1889, above], be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed, but this repeal shail not affect the appropriation of $10,000 [for 
the years 1901 and 1902] made at the present session under and by virtue of the 
provisions of said saction of said act. 

Laws, 1901, act of February 23,1901: Smctron 1. The State land board * * * 
be, and they are hereby, authorized, empowered, and directed to transfer and con- 
vey, by agood and sufficient deed of conveyance. to the State Agricultural College all 
of the right, title, and interest of the State of Oregon of, in, and’ to the following- 
described premises, to wit: All of the east half of the northeast quarter of section 
23 and the west half of the northwest quarter of section 24, lying and being south 
of the Union Railway Company's railroad, except a strip of land 1 rod wide along 
the east side of the west half of the northwest quarter of said section 24 reserved 
as a roadway; also ali the east half of the west half and the west half of the east 
half of said section 24, and the west half of the northeast quarter and the east 
half of the northwest quarter of section 25, all of said tracts of land lying and 
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being in township + south of range 39 east of the Willamette meridian, in Union 
County, Oreg., together with the tenements, hereditaments, and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging. 

Sec. 2, The board of regents of the State Agricultural College shall, as soon as 
possible after the passage and approval of this act, select a site on said land for 
the erection of an experiment station, and shall immediately thereafter erect and 
construct thereon the buildings requisite and necessary for an experiment station 
and furnish and equip the same ready for use: Provided, however, That the 
amount expended to erect, construct, furnish. and equip such buildings, and for 
agricultural experiments in eastern Oregon, shall in no event be in excess of the 
sum appropriated for such purposes. 

Src. 38. There is hereby appropriated out of the general fund the sum of $10,000 
for the purpose of erecting, constructing. furnishing. and equipping the said 
buildings, and the secretary of state be, and heis hereby, authorized and directed 
to audit all claims presented by the board of regents of the State Agricultural 
College for the expenses incurred in the said erection, construction, furnishing, 
and equipping of said buildings and for agricultural experiments in eastern Oregon, 
and, if allowed, to draw a warrant therefor in favor of the treasurer of said agri- 
cultural college: Provided, however, That the warrant or warrants drawn for 
these purposes shall not singly nor in the aggregate exceed the sum of $10,000, 
and no claim shall be allowed by the secretary of state in excess of said sum of 
$10,000. 

Sec. 4. All revenues derived from said lands not necessarily used in connection 

with said experiment station may be used by the board of regents of said agri- 
cultural college in the improvement of the property herein referred to, and for 
repairs thereto, and for the use and bene&t of said experiment station, its build- 
ings, furniture, and equipment, and for agricultural experiments in eastern Ore- 
gon, and not ctherwise. 
* Laws, 1903, act of February 21, 1903: Szcrion1. There be, andis hereby, appro- 
priated out of the general fund the sum of 820,000 for the purchase of such stock 
as may be necessary for experimental feeding purposes; for the erection of builid- 
ings; for the provision of scientific apparatus and tools; for draining, tiling, and 
improving land,and for all other purposes necessary for the conducting and 
developing of agricultural experiments in eastern Oregon, to be expended under 
the authority and authorization of the board ef regents of the State Agricultural 
College of Oregon. 

Laws, 1903, act of February 24, 1903: Section 1. [Appropriates] for the pay- 
ment cf the deficiency incurredin the maintenance of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege during the years 1901 and 1902, for which the past appropriation was insuf- 
ficient, for finishing and furnishing new buildings, and for the general repairs, 
improvements, etc., at the State Agricultural College at Corvallis, §15.000. 

SEC. 8. No indebtedness shall be incurred cr warrants drawn in excess of the 
amounts herein specified, and in the case of the university [of Oregon], State 
Agricuitural College. and normal schools the boards of regents of said institutions, 
respectively, are hereby severally and collectively made responsible and shall be 
held personally liable in an action therefor to the State of Cregon for any expend- 
itures in excess of the sums hereby appropriated for their respective institutions: 
Provided, Tine State officers, being ex officio members of said boards of regents, 
are hereby exempted from such personal lability. 


PENNSYLVANTA. 

Laws, 1855, No. 50: Section 1. There be, and is hereby, erected and established, 
at the place which shall be designated by the authority and as hereinafter pro- 
vided, an institution for the education of youth in the various branches of science, 
learning, and practical agriculture, as they are connected with each other, by the 
naine, style, and title of the Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania. ¢ 

SEC. 2. The said institution shall be under the management and government of 
a board of trustees, of whom there shall be 13,and 7 of whem shall be a quorum, 
competent to perform the duties hereinafter authorized and required. 

SEC. 3, The governor, secretary of the Commonwealth, the president of the 


e Tho name was changed to Agricultural College of Pennsylvania May 1, 1862, by order of the 
court of quarter sessions of Center County, Pa., and to Pennsylvania State College January 26, 
1874, by order of the court of common pleas of Center County, Pa. 
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Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, and the principal of the institution shall 
each be ex officio a. member of the board of trustees, and they, with [nine cthers 
named] shal! constitute the first board of trustees, which said trustees and their 
successors in office are hereby erected and declar ed to be a bod y politic and cor- 
porate in law, with perpetual succession, by the name, style, and title of the 
Warmers’ High School cf Pennsylvania, by which name and title the said trustees 
and their successors shall be able and capable in law to take by gift, grant, sale, 
or conveyance, by bequest, devise, or otherwise, any estate in any lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, goods, chattels, or affects, and at pleasure to alien or 
otherwise dispose of the same to and for the uses and purposes of the said institu- 
tion: Provided, however, That the Saal income of the said estate so held shall 
at no time ex <ceed $2 5,600, and the said ccrporaticn shall by the same name have 
power to sue and be stied | and generally to do and transact all and every business 
touching or concerning the premises, or which shall be necessarily incidental 
thereto, and to hold, enjoy, and exercise all such powers, authorities, and juris- 
diction as are customaz ry in the colleges within this Commonwealth. 

Szc. 4. The same trustees shall, cause to be made a seal, with such devices as 
they may think proper, and by and with which all the deeds, diplomas, certificates, 
and acts of ies institution shail be authenticated, and they may at their pleasure 
alter the same. 

Sec. 5. At the first ineeting of the board of trustees the nine named who are not 
ex officio members shall by themselves and by lot be divided into three classes of 
three each, numbered1,2,and3. Theappointment hereby made of class No. 1 shall 
terminate on the firs$ Monday of October, 1856; No. 2 on the first Monday of 
October, 1857, and No. 3 on the first M onday of October, 1858; and upon the ter- 
mination of the office of such direc tors, to wit, on the first Monday of October in . 
every year, an election shall be held at the institution to supply their place, and 
such ele ction shall be determined by the votes of the members of the executive 
cominittee of the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society and the votes of three 
representatives duly chosen by each county agricultural society in this Common- 
wealth which shall have been organized at least three months preceding the time 
of election, and it shall be the duty of the said board of trustees to appoint two of 
their number as jadges, to hold the said election, to receive and count the votes 
and. return the same to the board of tr JU with their certificate of the number 
of votes cast and for whom, wheretpon the said board shall determine who have 
received the highest number of votes and who are thereby elected, 

sec. 6. On the second Thursday of June after the passage of this act the board 
of trustees who are hereby appointed shall meet at Harrisburg and proceed to the 
organization of the institution and selection of the most eligible site within the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for its location, where they shall purchase or 
obtain by gift, grant, or Sh oeaiae. a tract of iand containi ing at least 200 acres 
and not exceeding 2,000 acres, upon which they shall procure such improvements 
and alterations to be made as will ma me an institution properly adapted to the 
instruction of youth in the art of farming, according to the meaning and design 
of this act. They shall select and Bites & principal for the said institution, who, 
with such scientific attainments and ca} pacity to teach as the board shall deem 
necessary, shall be a good, practical farmer; he, with such other persons as shall 
from time to time be employed as teachers, shall compose the faculty, under 
whose contro! the immediate management of the institution and the instruction 
of all the youth committed to its care shall be, subject, however, to the revision 
and all orders of the board of trustees. There shall be a quarte Ly meeting of the 
board of trustees at the institution and as much oftener as shall be necessary and 
they shali determine. The board shall have power to pass all such by-laws, ordi- 
nances, and rules as the good government of the institution shall require, and 
therein to prescribe what shall be taught to and what labor performed by the 
pupils and generally to do and perform ail such administrative acts 2 as are usually 
performed by and within the appropriate duty of a board of trustees, and shall, 
by @ secretary of their appointment, keep a minute of the proceedings and action 
of the board. 

Suc. 7. It shall be the duty of the board of trustees, as soon and as often as the 
exigencies of the institution shall require, in addition to the principal, to employ 
suca other professors, teachers, or tutors, as shall be qualified to impart to pupils 
under their charge a knowledge of the Engiish language, grammar, geography, 
history, mathematics, chemistry, and such other branch es of the natura! and exact 
sciences as will conduce to the proper education of a farmer; the pupils shall them- 
selves, at such proper times and seasons as shall be prescribed by the board of 
trustees, perform all the labor necessary in the cultivation of the farm, and shall 
thus be instructed and taughé all things necessary to be known by a farmer, it 
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being the design and intention of this act to establish an institution in which youth 
may be so educated as to fit them for the occupation of a farmer. 

Sec. 8. The board of trustees shall annually elect a treasurer, who shali receive 
and disburse the funds of the institution, and perform such other duties as shall 
be required of him, and from whom they shail take such security for the faithful 
performance of his duty as necessity shail require; and it shail be the duty of the 
said board of trustees, annually, on or before the 1st of December, to make out a 
full and detailed account of the operations of the institution for the preceding year 
and an account of all its receipts and disbursements, and report the same to the 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, who shall embody said report in the 
annual report which by existing laws the said society is bound to make and trans- 
mit to the legislature on or before the first Monday of January of each and every 
year, 

SEC. 9. Itshall be lawful for the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society to appro- 
priate out of their funds to the object of this act asum not exceeding $10.000 
whenever the same shall be required, and to make such further appropriation, 
annually, out of their funds as will aid in the prosecution of this object, and it 
will be the duty and privilege of the said society. at such times as they shall deem 
expedient by their committees, officers, or otherwise, to visit the said institution 
and examine into the details of its management. (February 22, 1855.) 

[The act of February 22, 1855, was amended by the court of common pleas of Center County, 
Pa., October 22, 1875, as follows: 

1. That the time for holding the annual election for and annual meeting of the trustees of the 
institution be fixed for the Wednesday next preceding the Friday immediately preceding the 
4th day of July in each and every year. : ; 

2. That the number of trustees of said institution be fixed at 23 instead of 18, and that the said 
board of trustees be constituted as follows: The governor, the secretary of the Commonweaith, 
the secretary of internal affairs, the adjutant-general, the superintendent of public instruction, 
the president of the State agricultural society, the president of the Franklin Institute of Penn- 
sylvania, and the president of the institution shall be ex officio members of the board. The 
remaining members—to wit, 15—shall be elected in manner following, to wit:_Three by the 
alumni of the institution and the remaining 12 by a body of electors composed of the execu- 
tive committee of the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, the managers of the Franklin 
Institute of Pennsyivania, 3 representatives duly chosen by each county agricultural society 
in this Commonwealth which shall have been organized at least three months preceding the 
time of election, and 3 representatives duly chosen by each association, not exceeding 1 in each 
county of the Commonwealth, which shall have for its principal object the promotion and 
encouragement of the mining and manufacturing interests of the Commonwealth and the 
mechanic and useful arts, and which shail in like manner have been organized at least three 
months preceding the time of election. 

* * % % k * 


* 
5, That so much of the seventh section of the act of the assembly approved February 22, 1855, 
as provides ‘‘ that the pupils shall themselves, at such proper times and seasons as shat be pre- 
seribed by the board of trustees, perform all the labor necessary in the cultivation of the farm, 
and shall thus be instructed and taugkt ell things necessary to he known by a farmer, it being 

he design and intention of this act to establish an institution in which youth may be so edu- 
cated as to fit them for the occupation cf a farmer,’ be so changed and modified as to require 
the students of the said institution to perform so much labor as shail from time to time be pre- 
scribed by the board of trustees and shall best carry out the design of the institution in pro- 
moting ‘‘the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions in life.’—F rom report of committee of the legislature to investigate the affairs of 
the Pennsylvania State College, 1883.] 


Laws, 1857, No. 658: SzcTion 1. Thesum of $25,000 be, and is hereby, appropriated 
to the Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvauia, to be paid out of any moneys in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That the admissions to said school 
from the several counties shall be in proportion to their number of taxables, 
respectively, if such number shall apply. 

sxc. 2. The further sum of $25,000 be, and is hereby, appropriated to said insti- 
tuticn, to be paid as hereinafter provided. 

SEC. 3. Whenever it shall appear to the satisfaction of the governor that said 
high school shall have received from some other source or sources $1,000 or 
upward, the State treasurer shall pay to said school an equal sum, independent 
of the appropriation made in the first section, and so on until a sum not exceeding 
$25,090, in addition to the preceding appropriation, sha!l have been appropriated 
to said school: Provided, That the said sum of $25,000 shail be subscribed within 
three years from the passage of this act. [Time extended to Mey 20, 1862, by act 
approved April 3, 1860. ] 

% x *% % oe “« * 
sec. 5. There shall be established in connection with the institution an office 
where correct and perfect analysis shall be made, without charge, of all soils and 
manures which shall be sent by citizens of this Commonwealth for that purpose 
and a correct report returned of the result of said analysis, accompanied with 
such information as may be useful in the case. 
Sc. 6. The said corporation shall furnish reports of the result of all experi- 
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ments made with trees, shrubs, planis, seeds, soils, and the breeding and rearing 
of stock to at least one newspaper in each county in the Commonwealth for pub- 
lication, the same to be furnished monthly or immediately after the results of the 
investigations are known. (May 20, 1857.) 

Laws, 1859, No. 165: Secrion 1. At all future meetings of the board of trustees 
of the Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania five members thereof shall consti- 
tute a quorum competent for the transaction of business. 

SEC. 2. It shall be unlawful for the court of quarter sessions of Center County 
to grant a license to any person or persons for the sale of ardent spirits or mait 
liquors at any place within 2 miles of the Farmers’ HighSchool of Pennsyivania, 
located in the said county. 

Sc. 8. The superintendent of the Pennsylvania State Lunatic Hospital be, and 
he is hereby, directed to deliver to the trustees of the Farmers’ High School of 
Pennsylvania, to be arranged for exhibition and use in the museum of the said 
school, the cabinets of mineralogical and geological specimens belonging to the 
State, ‘which were placed in the care of the said superintendent by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth, in compliance with a resolution approved February 15, 
oe (March 17, 1859.) 

Laws, 1861, No. 367: SECTION 1. [Appropriates $49,900 for building purposes. } 
Laws, 1863, ne: 227: SECTION 1. The act of the Congress of the United State 
passed J uly 2, 1862, * * * be, and the same is hereby, accepted by the State 
of Pennsylvania, with all its provisions and conditions, and the faith of the State 

is hereby pledged to carry the same into effect. 

Sxc. 2. The surveyor-general of the State of Pennsylvania is hereby authorized 
and required to do every act and thing necessary to entitle this State to its dis- 
tributive share of land scrip, under the provisions of the said act of Congress, and 
when the said scrip is received by him to dispose of the same under such regula- 
tions as the board of commissioners, hereafter appointed by this act, shall prescribe. 

Sec. 3. The governor, auditor-general, and the surveyor-general are hereby con- 
stituted a board of commissioners, with full power and authority to make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the manner in which the surveyor-general 
aforesaid shall dispose of the said land scrip, the investment of the proceeds thereof 
in the State stocks of this State, and apply interest arising therefrom as herein 
directed, and in general to do all and every act or acts necessary to carry into full 
effect the said act of Congress: Provided, That no investment shall be made in 
any other stocks than those of the United States or of this Commonwealth. 

Sec. 4. Until otherwise ordered by the legislature of Pennsyivania, the annual 
interest accruing from any investment of the funds acquired under the said act of 
Congress is hereby appropriated, and the said commissioners are directed to pay the 
same to the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, for the endowment, support, 
and. maintenance of the said institution, which college is now in full and success- 
ful operation, and where the leading object is, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

Seo. 5. The said Agriculter al College of Pennsylvania shall, on or before the 
ist day oF February of each year, make report to the legislature of the receipts 
and expenditures of said institution for the preceding year. (April 1, 1863.) 

Laws, 1868, No. 88: SkcTion t. The thirdsectionoftheact * * * passed April 
1, 18638 [above], shall be so construed as to authorize the governor, auditor-general, 
and surveycr- -general as commissioners, in the performance of the duties devolved 
upon them by “the said act, to direct the payment of the expenses of disposing of 
the said jand scrip owt of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated: 
Provided, That no more than one-third of the distributive shares of the said land 
scrip donated to this State shall be sold under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. The board of trustees of the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to borrow a sum of money not exceeding $80,000, 
at arate of interest not exceeding 7 per cent, and taxes, with which to pay and 
consolidate all the debts of the institution, and to secure the same by a mortgage 
upon the property thereof. (April 11, 1866.) 

Laws, 1867, No. 9: SECTION 1. The proviso to the first section of the act * * #* 
approved A April 11, 1866 [above], be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

sec. 2. The one-tenth part of ‘the entire proceeds of the lands donated by Con- 
gress to the State of Pennsylvania by the act of July 2, 1862, in trust, and 
accepted by the act of April i, 1863, to which this is a supplement, be, and is 
hereby, appropriated, and the commissioners under the said act of April [1], 1863, 
are directed to pay the same to the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, to be 
expended in the purchase of lands for experimental farms, 
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Sec. 3. The interest and income of the entire residue of the proceeds of the said 
lands be, and are hereby, appropriated. and the commissioners under the said act 
are also hereby directed to pay the same, as it shall accrue, to the Agricultural 
Coilege of Pennsylvania, for the endowineut, support, and maintenance thereof, 
on condition that the trustees establish, conduct. and maintain in connection with 
the college three experimental farms; one near the college, under the immediate 
supervision of the professor of agriculture in the institution, another east, and 
the cther west, upon lands of diversified quahty, under the immediate supervision, 
respectively, of an assistant professor of agriculture. (February 19, 1867.) 

Laws, 1872, No. 81: Svorion 1. Thesurveyor-general be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed tosell all the present bonds held by him in trust for the agricultural 
ccHege land-scrip fund and pay the proceeds of the sale cf the same to the State 
treasurer for the use of the sinking-fund commissioners. 

SEC. 2. The governor, auditor-general, and State treasurer are authorized to 
issue a registered bond of this Commonwealth for the sum of $500,000, payabie to 
the agricultural college land-scrip fund of Pennsylvania, after fifty years from 
February 1, 1872, with interest on the same at the rate of 6 ner cent per annum, 
to be paid semiannually on the ist of February and August of each year, and 
deliver the said bond: to the State treasurer for the uses and purposes declared by 
law. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the State treasurer to hold said bond in trust for 

the agricultural college laund-scrip fund of Pennsylvania and to pay the interest 
accruing thereon semiannually tothe Agricultural College of Pennsylvania accord- 
ing to the several acts of assembly in relation thereto. 
' Suc. 4. The board of commissicners for the sale of agricultural college land 
scrip be. and the same is hereby, abolished, and the surveyor-general is directed 
to place in the hands of the State treasurer the book of accounts and vouchers 
relating to the agricultural college land-scrip fund now in his custody. (April 
oyes72. 

Laws, 1878, No. 219: Section 1. [Appropriates $80,000 to pay off mortgage on 
the property ofthe Agricultural College of Pennsylvania. | 

Suc. 3. The State treasurer shall not disburse any of the moneys herein appro- 
priated nntil satisfactory proof has been made to him that the following reduc- 
tions have been made in tie salaries of all officers and employees in said institu- 
tion, namely. 10 per cent on all salaries between 5800 and $1,500 and 15 per cen 
on all salaries over 51.500, (June 12, 1878.) 

Laws, 1887, No. 56: Secrion 1. The trustees of the said the Penrsylvania State 
College, are herepy authorized to sell the farms commonly known as the eastern 
and western experimental farms, or either of them, at the highest price at which 
they can be seld, at public cr private sale, as a whole or in parcels, after at least 
sixty days’ notice of such sale being given weekly in two of the newspapers pub- 
lished in the county wheve stich farm is located. The proceeds of such sale shall 
be paid by said trustees Into the State treasury, with satisfactory evidence to the 
governor and treasurer that such sale was conducted in good faith, according to 
the requirements of this act, and shall there be held as a special fund, to be invested 
in the bonds of the State, or otherwise, the interest cn which, et 6 per cent per 
annum, shall be paid by the State treasurer, in equal quarterly instailments, on 
the Ist day of January, April, July, and October in each and every year, to the 
said trustees of the State College, to be used by them fcr the sole and exclusive 
purpose of maintaining a mechanical workshop and chemical laboratories, and of 
soncuacting educational and scientific experiments on the experimental farm 
located at the State College, and laboratory tests and investigations connected 
therewith, and the principal of said proceeds is hereby inviolabiy appropriated 
and set apart as and for the uses herein prescribed: Provided, That before any 
portion of the income thereof shall be paid to the said trustees they shall execute 
and file with the secretary of the Commonwealth an agreement to expend the 
whole of such income in the manner and for the purposes herein designated, and 
shall annually make to the sovernor a full statement of their income and expendi- 
tures under this head: And provided jurthcr, That nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to release the s.id trustees from the obligation to maintain a 
well-equipped experimental farm near the college, as now required by law, or to 
impair or modify any other cbligation or agreement now existing between the 
State of Pennsylvania and said State College, except as herein expressly provided. 
(May 13, 1887.) 

Laws. 1887, No. 223: Section 1. [Appropriates $68,000 for buildings, $22,500 
for apparatus, books. and equipment, and $9,500 for repairs, etc. | 

Src. 2. [Appropriates $3,000 per annum for four years for the agricultural 
experiment station.] (June 3, 1887.) 
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Laws, 1889, No. 52: Smorion 1. Tie assent of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania is hereby given to the said act of Congress approved March 8 [2], 1887, with 
all its provisions and conditions, and the Pennsylvania State oe ge is hereby 
designated as the proper inst titution, under the provisions of said ac t of February 
1 1867 [of the legistature cf Pennsylvani a]. to receive all appropriations ae 
or to be made by Congr ess for the purpose of carrying into effect said act or any 

supplement or supplements thereto. (April 25, 189. y , 

Laws, 1889, No. 312: Srcrion 1. [Appropriates $05,500 for buildings, $18,700 for 

apparatus and equipment, and $13.800 for repair s, cte.| (May 25, igs9. ) 

Laws, 1891, No. 67: SEcTION 1. The assent of the Commonwealth of Pen onsyl- 
vania is hereby given to said act of Gat ese: approved August 30, 1880, with all 
its provisions and conditions, and the Penn syivania State College is hereby desig- 
nated as the proper institution, under the provisions of said act of Feb oTuaTy 19, 
1867 {of the legislature of Pennsylvania], to receive all appropriations made or to 
be made by Coneress for the purpose cf carrying into effect caid act or any sup- 
eee or supplements ete. 

mmo. 2 2. The “State treasurer is hereby authori-ed and di irec ted to record in hig 
office the receipt of any and all appropriations received from the United States 
under cad act of Congress, and to transfer the same immediately to the treasurer 
of the Pennsylvania State College, as reguired by said act approved August 320, 
1899. 

Sec. 8. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith be, and the same ar 
eee repealed, and the secretary of the Commonvwealti 1 is here by directed to for- 
ward one certified copy of this act to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States and one to the United States Secretary of the Interior. (May 20, 1891.) 

Laws, 1891, No. 291: {Appropriates $114,500 for buildings, 519.000 for appa- 
ratus and equipment, and $17,000 for repairs, etc. | (June 1G, Vega) 

Laws, 1898, No. 248: [Appropriates $33, 000 for De ok Se $37,506 for equip- 
ment, and G96), 220 for repairs, etc.] (June 3, 1893.) 

Laws, 1893, No. 289: Suction 1. The : secretary of the State board of agriculture 
shall be ex cfficio a member of the board of agriculture and of the board of 
trustees of the Pennsylvania State College. (June 2, 1893.) 

Laws, 1895, No. 440: [Avpropriates $110,066.78 for buildings, $52,000 for main- 
tenance, $20,500 for apparatus and equipment, and $29,755.50 for repairs, etc. | 
(July 3, 1885.) 

Laws, 1897, No. 853: [Appropriates $63,200 for maintenance, $13,250 for appe- 
ratus and equipment, and $10,882.50 for repairs, etc. | (St i. 20, 1897.) 

Laws, 1859, No. 818: [Appropriates $39, ae for maintenanc e, $12 ,000 for fuel, 

and $4,051. 90 for insurance. | (May 18, 1899.) 

Laws, 18 01, No. 503: [Appropriates S15, 000 for fuel, 858,750 0 for maintenance, 
ile 707.74 for repairs, etc., and 5500 for furniture. | (Suly its, eoeed 

Laws, 1908, No. 482: Carnes $151,805.55.| (May 13, 1903.) 


RHODE ISLAND. 


cts and resolves, January sessicn, 1863, Public resolution No. 2: Resolved, the 
senate concurring with the house im the passage hereof, That the general assem- 
bly of the State of Rhode Island does hereby express its acceptance in behalf of 
the State of the benefit of the provisions of Chapter CKXX of the Statutes of the 
United States passed at the second session of the Thirt ty-seventh Congress and 
approved July 2, 1862, donating public lands to the several States and Torri tCries 
which may provide colleges £ for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
upon the terms and conditions in the said act contained and set forth, and that 
the faith of the State be, and is hereby, pledged to the United States that upon 
the receipt of the scrip provided to be issued under the said act of Congress i% 
will faithfully apply the proceeds thereof to the cbjects and in the manner pre- 
scribed by this act. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be, and he hereby is, requested to 
notify the President of the United States without delay of the accepting by the leg- 
islature of this State of the donation of scrip for 120,000 acres of the public iands 
or the United States (that quantity being 30,000 acres for each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress from this State), made by the provisions of Chapter CX XX 
of the Statutes of the United States approved July 2 feo2. “> .* «pon ihe 
terms and conditions in the said act contained and set forth, and to furnish at the 
same time a copy of said notification to the Secretary of the Interior. 
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Resolved, That his excellency the governor be, and he hereby is, fully authorized 
and empowered by himself or his order toreceive froma the Secretary of the Interior 
or any other person authorized to issue the same the land scrip to which this State 
is entitled under the provisions of Chapter CXXX of the Statutes of the United 
States, passed at the second session of the Thirty-seventh Congress and approved 
July 2 2, 1862, * * * and to-hold the said scrip subject to the future order of 
this general ‘assembly. {By a resolution passed at this same session Brown Uni- 
versity was made the beneficiary of the land-scrip fund and remained so until 1894. ] 

Acts and Resolves, January session, 1887, Resolve No. 18: The State of Rhode 
Island hereby assents to and accepts the provisions and purposes of the act passed 
by the Forty-ninth Congress of the United States and approved March 8 [2], 1887, 
entitled, etc. (March 31, 1887.) 

Acts and Resolves, January session, 1888, chapter 706: SEcTION 1. The sum of 
$5,000 is hereby appropriated to be paid out of the treasury for the purpose of 
establishing a State agricultural school. 

Sxc, 2. The governor shall, with the advice and consent of the senate, appoint a 
board of five managers, who shall be practical agriculturists. One member of said 
board shall be appointed from each county, who shall manage and control the 
State agricultural school. The members of said board first appointed shall hold 
their offices one for one year, one for two years, one for three years, one for four 
years, and one for five years, and until their successors shall be qualified to act. 
In every year hereafter there shall be one member of said board appointed for the 
term of five years. In case of a vacancy in said board such vacancy shall be filled, 
if the general assembly be in session, by the governor, with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate; if not in session, by the governor until the next session of the 
general assembly, when, as soon as may be, an appointment shall be made by the 
governor, with the advice and consent of the senate, to fill such vacancy, and 
the person so appointed shali hold his office for the remainder of the unexpired 
term. 

Sec. 8. The said beard of managers shall establish a system of government for 
said school, and shall make all necessary rules and regulations fer receiving 
students and giving instruction on agricultural and kindred subjects. They 
may establish rates of tuition. They shall appoint such officers, teachers, and 
employees as shall be necessary, and prescribe their duties and fix their compen- 
sation. They shall report annually to the general assembly at the January session. 

sec. 4. Any sum which shall be received by the State by virtue of any act of 
Congress for the promotion of agriculture shall be appropriated to the use of said 
board for the purpose for which said sum is appropriated. (March 23, 1888.) 

Public Laws, January session, 1892, chapter i078: Srctioni1. The present board 
of managers of the State agricultural school and their successors, for the terms 
for which they have been or for which they hereafter may be appointed or elected 
as such managers, are hereby declared to be a body politic and corporate for the 
purpose of continuing and maintaining said State agricultural! school as a college 
where the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions 
of life, as provided in the act of the Congress of the United States approved July 2, 
1862, * * * and for the purpose of continuing and maintaining an agricultural 
Sra iment station as a department of said college under and in accordance with 
and to carry out the purposes of the act of Congress approved March 2, 1887, 
* * * by the name of Rhode Island College of Agriculture and Mechanic Art ts, 
with all the powers and privileges and subject to all the duties and liabilities set 
forth in chapter 152 of the Public Statutes and in any acts in amendment thereof 
or in addition thereto. 

SEC. 2. Said college and experiment station shall, until otherwise ordered, be 
located in the town of South Kingstown, upon the estate now occupied by said State 
agricultural school and experiment station. And all moneys hereafter received 
inder said act of Congress approved March 2, 1887,and under the act of Congress 
approved August 80,1880, * * * and all other moneys which shall be received 
by the State for the promotion of agriculture or the mechanic arts under or by 
virtue of any act of Congress shall. as and when received, be paid over to the 
treasurer for the time being of said college corporation, to be used and applied 
and accounted for by the managers and officers of said corporation for the time 
being, as required by the several acts of Congress under which the same are 
received. And the managers and officers of said corporation shall perform all 
the duties and make and publish, distribute and render all bulletins and reports 
required by said acts of Congress or by any acts in amendment thereof or supple- 
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mentary thereto, and shall also report to the general assembly annually at its 
January session. 

Sec. 8. The said members of the present board of managers of the State agri- 
cultural school are hereby created and declared to be the board of managers of 
said college corporation, and their respective terms cf office shall expire at the 
same times as they would have expired under the provisions of said act, chapter 
706, to which this act isin amendment. And all future embers of said board 
of managers of said college corporation and all future vacancies in said board 
shall be appointed and filled in the manner provided by section 2 of said chapter 
706, except that the words ‘‘ who shall be practical agriculturists,’’ in said section 
2, are hereby repealed; and every future member of said board shall be a domi- 
ciled inhabitant of the same county as was the retiring member of the board 
whose place he is appointed to fill. 

Sec. 4. Said board of managers shall annually elect one of their own number 
to be president of the board, who shall also be president of the corporation, and 
shall continue in office until his successor is elected. They shall also from time 
to time appoint a treasurer and a clerk, who shall also be officers cf the corpora- 
tion, and who may be, but need not necessarily be, the same person or members of 
the board, and who shali hold their respective offices at the pleasure of the 
board The treasurer before entering upon his office shall give bond to the State 
for the faithful discharge of his duties, in form to be approved by the attorney- 
general, in a penal sum to be fixed by the said board of managers, and with 

urety or sureties to be approved by the governor, such bond to be filed and to 

be kept on file in the office of the secretary of state, and which bond shall be 
renewed whenever required by the board of managers or by the governor. And 
the treasurer shall make a full detailed report annually to the general assembly 
at its January session of all his receipts and expenditures, properly audited by 
the board of managers or a committee thereof. 

Suc. 5. Said board of managers shall have the general care and management of 
said estate in South Kingstown and of said college and experiment station, and 
may employ such professors, teachers, and other personsin and about the same, and 
prescribe their duties and fix their compensation, and from time to time make rules 
and regulations for their government, and may also make by-laws, rules, and reg- 
ulations to govern their own mestings and proceedings. Said board of managers 
shailfrom time to time appoint the faculty of said college; and such faculty shall 
from time to time arrange the courses of study, conforming to said acts of Con- 
gress in this behalf, and prescribe such qualifications for admission of students, 
and such rules of study, exercise, discipline, and government as they shali deem 
proper; they may also grant academical degrees and diplomas appropriate to the 
courses of study to those students cf good moral character who shall have pursued 
the prescribed courses and passed satisfactory examinations. (May 19, 1892.) 

[From 1883 to 1889, both inclusive, the general assembly appropriated annually 
$10,000 to the college of agriculture and mechanic arts. An act passed May 
24, 1899, provides: ‘‘ The sum of $15,000 is hereby annuaily appropriated for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of said college corporation, the same to be 
expended under the direction of the managers and officers of said corporation for 
the time being.’’] 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Constitution (1895), Article XI: Src. 8. The general assembly may provide for 
the maintenance of Clemson Agricultural College, * * * as now established 
by law, and may create scholarships therein. The preceeds realized from the land 
scrip given by the act of Congress passed July 2, 1862, for the support of an agri- 
cultural college, and any lands or funds which have heretofore been or may here- 
after be given or appropriated for educational purposes by the Congress of the 
United States, shall be applied as directed in the acts appropriating the same: 
Provided, That the general assembly shall, as soon as practicable, wholly separate 
Claflin College from Claflin University and provide for a separate corps of pro- 
fessors and instructors therein, representation to be given to men and women of 
the negro race: and it shall be the Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural, and 
Mechanical College of this State. 

a ee ane matter is taken from Code of Laws of South Carolina, 1902. 2 vols., Columbia, 

Src. 1293. There shall be established within this State a nermal, industrial, 
agricultural, and mechanical college for the higher education of the colored youth 
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of the State, and the said college shall be known as the ‘‘ Colored Normal, Indus- 
trial, Agricultural, and Mechanical College of South Carolina.’’ 

The Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural, and Mechanical College of Scuth 
Carolina shall be a branch of the State University, bet shall be under the manage- 
ment and control of a separate board of trustees, composed of seven members. six 
of whom shall be elected by the general assembly, whose term of office shall be 
six years. But the general assembly shall at its present session elect two of said 
trustees for two years, two for four years. and two for six years, so that two of 
thei shall go out of office every two years. The governor of the State shall be 
ex officio the seventh member of said board of trustees. (March 8, 1896.) 

Seo. 1294. The board of trustees of the Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricul- 
tural, and Mechanical College of South Carolina are hereby fully authorized and 
empowered to take charge of, manage, and control all of the real and personal 
property belonging to Claflin College, in whosesoever hands or custody the same 
may be now or hereafter fonnd. and shall hold the same in trust for the benefit 
and uses of the said Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural, and Mechanical 
College of South Carolina. (March 3, 1396.) ; 

pec. 1295. The board of trustees of the Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricul- 
tural, and Mechanical College cf South Carclina shall have, and are hereby given, 
full and ample power to do and to perform any and ali acts whatsoever necessary 
to effect a complete and final separation of the interests of the State from those 
of Claflin University. and, if found necessary to protect or promote the interests cf 
the State, the authority here given shall authorize said trustees to sell, purchase, 
or exchange real estate. : 

The Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural, and Mechanical College of South 
Carolina shall have all the rights and privileges possessed by Clafiin College, and 
be entitled to receive all the funds set apart for the support of Claflin College 
under the acts of the general assembly of this State, and the said college shall for- 
ever beand remain free and separatefrom Claflin University and ail other colleges, 
schools, or other institutions which are wholly or in part under the direction or 
control any church or religious or sectarian denomination or society. (March 
=, leo0. 

Src. 1296. The board of trustees of the Colored Normal. Industrial, Agricultural, 
and Mechanical College of South Carolina are authorized and empowered to pro- 
vide ali necessary suitable buildings upon a proper site for the purpose, to establish 
a course of study covering the normal, industrial, agricultural, and mechanical 
sciences and provide the necessary apphances for proper instruction in the same, 
and to select a proper corps of professors and instructors and fix their salaries. 
The principal or president and corps of instructors shall be of the negro race. 
(March 38, 1896.) 

Sec. 1297. A majority of the board of trustees shall be necessary for the trans- 
action of any business. (March 3, 1896.) 

SEC. 1298. One-half of the fund known as the ‘*‘ land-scrip fund,’’ to wit, $95,900, 
shall be for the benefit of the Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricnitural, and 
Mechanical College of South Carolina, and shall be a perpetual fund, which shall 
forever remain undiminished, and the board of trustees are dutherized to use the 
income thereon, to wit, 6 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, from July 1, 
1889, for the use and maintenance of said college. 

SEC, 1299. All sums which shall be received by the State from the United States 
Government under the provisions cf the act of Congress approved August 30, 
1890, * * * shall be equally divided between the Colored Normal, Industrial, 
Agricultural, and Mechanical College and the Clemson Agricultural College, to 
be applied to the purposes specified in said acts. (December 24. 1890.) 

suv. 1500. The Hon. Thomas G. Clemson having departed this life on April 6, 
1888, leaving of force his last will and testament, which was duly admitted to 
probate on April 20, 1888, in the office of the judge of probate for the county of 
Oconee, in the State of South Carolina, wherein he devised and bequeathed to his 
executor * * * a tract of land situate on Seneca River, in Oconee County, in 
said State, containing $14 acres, more or less, known asthe Fort Hill plantation, 
as well as all his other property, both real and personal, except certain legacies in 
the said will mentioned and provided for, all in trust to convey to the State of 
south Carolina when the said State shall accept the same for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining an agricultural college upon the aforesaid Fort Hill 
plantation upon the terms and conditions of said will, the State of South Carolina 
hereby expressly declares that it accepts the devise and bequest of Thomas G. 
Clemson subject to the terms and conditions set forth in his said last will and tes- 
tament, and the treasurer of the State is hereby authorized and empowered to 
receive and securely hold the said property, both real and personal, and to exe- 
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cute all necessary papers and receipts therefor as scon as the said executor shall 
convey and transfer the said devise and bequest to the said State. (November 
Zi 1880") 

Sac. 1301. The deed and transfer cf said property to the State having been duly 
executed and made. by the said executor, in accordance with the provisions of said 
will, an agricultural and mechanical college is hereby established in connection 
with the aforesaid devise and bequest, to be styled ** The Clemson Agricultural 
Coilege of South Carolina,’ and situated at Fort Hill, in Oconee County, on the 
plantation so devised, in which college shall be taught all branches of study per- 
taining to practical and scientific agriculture and other industries connected there- 
with, and such other studies as are not inconsistent with the terms of the said 
will, (November 27, 1889.) 

Src, 1802. The said college shall be tnder the management and control of a 
board of thirteen trustees, composed of the seven members nominated by said 
will and their successors and six members to be elected by the legislature in joint 
assembly. (November 27, 18¢9.) 

Three of the trustees elected in 1898 shall serve for the term cf two years, and 
three of said trustees shall serve for the term of four years, from the commence- 
ment of their terms and until their successors shal! be elected, and the said six 
trustees, immediately after their election, shall east lots to determine which three 
of said trustees shail serve for the term of two years and which three shall serve 
for the term of four years. Hereafter every two years the general assembly shall 
elect in joint assembly three trustees for said college, who shall serve for the term 
of four years and until thoir successors shall be elected and shall quality. (Feb- 
ruary 16, 1898.) f 

The board of trustees shall elect one of their number to be president, and elect 
a secretary and fix his salary. They shall organize the college and put it in opera- 

ion as soon as practicable after the passage of this act, shall prescribe the course 
of study, shall declare the professorships, elect the professors, of whom the num- 
ber shall not exceed ten, and define their duties and fix their salaries, and make all 
rules and reguiations for the government of the college. They may employ such 
superintendent, head workman, laborers for the farm, shops, and grounds as may 
be necessary, and fix their compensation. They shall charge each student a 
tuition fee at $40 per annum: Provided, however, The beard of trustees of said 
Clemson Agricultural College may grant free tuition to such competent and deserv- 
ing youths of this State as may be unable to pay the same, and the said beard of 
trustees shall prescribe such rules and regulations as may be proper to confine 
the enjoyment of this privilege to those whose necessities require it. (November 
27, 18389, and March 2, 1897.) 

szo. 1803. The said board of trustees is hereby declared to be a body politic and 
corporate under the name and style of the Clemson Agricultural College of South 
Carolina. They shall have a corporate seal, which they may change at their dis- 
cretion, and in their corporate name they may contract for, purchase, and hold 
property for the purposes of this article, and may take any property or money 
given or conveyed by deed, devise, or bequest of [to] said college, and hold the: 
same for its use and benefit: Provided, That the conditions of such gift or con- 
veyance shall in no case be inconsistent with the purposes of this chapter, and 
shall incur no obligation on the part of the State. They shall securely invest 
all funds and keep all property which may come tito their possession, and may 
sell any of the personal property not subject to the trust, and reinvest the same 
in such way as they may deem best for the interest of said college. They may 
sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, in their corporate name, and may do all 
things necessary to carry out the provisions of this chapter. and may make by-laws 
for this purpose if they deem it necessary. (November 27, 1889.) 

Szo. 1304. It shall require a two-thirds vote of the said board of trustees to 
authorize the expenditure of any moneys appropriated to the said college by the 
State, or to authorize the sale or transfer or reinvestment of any property or mon- 
eys arising from the sale of any property under the provisions of this chapter. 
(November 27, 1589.) 

Sec. 1305. it shail be the duty of said board of trustees to make to the legis!a- 
ture an annual report of the college and of all farming operations and tests and 
experiments, and of ali receipts and expenditures, with a statement of the condi- 
tion of the property and funds of said college, and of all receipts and expenditures 
of money appropriated thereto by the State. (November 27, 1889.) 

ec. 1506. The State treasurer shall securely invest and reinvest the funds now 
in his hands and such as may hereafter come into his hands, derived from the 
Clemson bequest, in such manner as shall be directed by the governor, the comp- 
troller-general, and the treasurer of the State, or any two of them. He is hereby 
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authorized to collect the interest annually upon all investments made of funds of 
the Clemson bequest, and pay the same over to the treasurer of the board of 
trustees of Clemson Agricultural College. It shall be his duty, under the direc- 
tion of the governor, the comptroller-general, and the treasurer of the State, or 
any two of them, to enforce the collection of the principal or interest due on any 
investments made of such Clemson bequest. (December 23, 1890.) 

Sec. 1307. The State treasurer is hereby authorized and empowered to collect by 
suit or otherwise, orto sell and convert into money, all the evidences of indebted- 
ness now held by him, and which was turned over to him as a part of the Clem- 
son bequest, and that when he shall have received the money on same, that he 
invest the same in Brown consols bearing interest at 6 per cent perannum. When 
said funds are invested in said Brown consols, as provided for in this section, then 
the State treasurer shall issue a certificate of State stock in a sum equal to the 
value of said Brown consols, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually to the board of trustees of the Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, to be held as a perpetual fund, the capital of which shall forever remain 
undiminished, the interest on same to be used by said board of trustees for the 
uses of said Clemson Agricultural College, and when the said State stock is so 
issued, he do then cancel the said Brown consols in the place of which the said 
State stock was issued. (December 22, 1891.)- 

Sec. 1808. One-half of the land-scrip fund heretofore vested by section 1045 of 
the general statutes (1882) in the board of trustees of the University of South Caro- 
lina is hereby vested in the six members of the board of trustees of the Clemson 
Agricuitural College of South Carolina, elected by the general assembly, and the 
State treasurer is authorized and requir ed to issue a certificate of State stock in 
the suin of $95,900, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually to the said six members of the said board of trustees, to be held as a 
permanent fund, the capital of which shall forever remain undiminished, the 
income of said fund to be used by said board of trustees for the building and main- 
tenance of the said Clemson Agricultural College in accordance with the purposes 
for which the said land scrip was donated by the act of Congress in relation 
thereto. (December 23, 1889.) 

Src. 13809. The annual grant of $15,000, commonly Known as the Hatch bill fund, 
made to the State of South Carolina by the Congress of the United States, accord- 
ing to the terms of an actof Congress * * * approved March 2, 1887, shall be, 
and hereby is, withdrawn from the control of the board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, in whomit was vested byanact * * * approved Decem- 
ber 22, 1887, and the said grant of $15,000 is hereby vested in the six members of 
the board of trustees of the Clemson Agricultural College of South Carolina chosen 
by the general assembly, and an agricultural experiment station shall be estab- 
lished in connection with the said Clemson Agricultural College and under the 
direction of the board of trustees thereof. to be supported by said grant according 
to the provisions of the act of Congress hereinbefore mentioned. (December 23, 
1889.) 

Sec. 1310. The department of agriculture of this State, as heretofore constituted 
and provided for by law, is abolished, and also the office of commissioner of agri- 
culture for this State. (December 24, 1890.) 

Src. 1311. All the powers, duties, rights and privileges heretofore vested in and 
exercised by the commissioner of agriculture and the department of agriculture of 
this State are hereby vested in and devolved wpon the board of trustees of the 
Clemson Agricultural College of South Carolina, except that said board skall not 
have any rights, powers, or privileges in reference to cr in connection with the 
management and control of the rights and interests of the State in the phosphate 
rock or phosphatic deposits in the navigable streams and marshes thereof. (De- 
cember 24, 1880.) 

Sec. 1312. For the purpose of carrying out the duties hereby devolved upon 
them, the said board of trustees shall meet at the cali of the governor, and at such 
time and place as he may designate. They shall receive no compensation, but 
shall be allowed theiz actual expenses for not exceeding two meetings in one ‘year 
while engaged in the duties of the board imposed upon them by this article. 
(March ce 1899. ) i 

Sec. 1313. The duties and powers of the said board of trustees are as follows: 

1. They shall regulate the returns of such county agricultural societies as may 
be chartered by the State, prescribe the forms of such return, and furnish all 
blanks necessary for securing uniform and reliable statistics of their operations. 

2. They shall issue to the several county auditors of the State, blanks with com- 
plete instructions for the collection of agricultural statistics and information. 
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The auditors shall promptly return such blanks to the board, filled in accordance 
with such instructions. 

3. They shall investigate all subjects relating to the Improvement of the agri- 
cultural interests of the State, the inducement of immigration thereto, and the 
introduction of foreign capital therein, as they may deem expedient. 

4, They shall have the right to promulgate and enforce rules and regulations 
for the guidance of the veterinarian of said college or his assistant, if one shall be 
appointed, in the treatment of horses, mules, cattle, hogs, or other live stock 
affected with any dangerous or contagious disease. 

5. The said board shall have the power to adopt rules and regulations consistent 
with the laws of this State and of the United States, to prevent the introduction 
into this State of any live stock that is affected with any contagious disease, the 
tendency of which is to cause the death of said live stock. 

6. They shall have power, in case of contagious disease among any kind of stock 
or animals, either to establish rules of quarantine or to have the infected animais 
Se and burned. 

Said board, cr a committee thereof appointed by them, shall supervise and 
BatoL ce the execution of all laws respecting the sale of commercial fertilizers and 
seeds within the State, and any other duties by this chapter devolved upon them. 

8. They shall appoint a special inspector or inspectors of fertilizers, and such 
other persons as they may deem necessary for carrying out the duties of the 
department of agriculture hereby devolved upon them, and fix their compensation. 

9. They shall collect samples of any commercial fertilizers offered for sale in 
this State, and cause the same to be analyzed. Such samples must be taken from 
at least 10 per cent of the lot analyzed. 

10. They shall prepare and ise in their department books of registry, in which 
any person may cause to be entered any tract or lot of land which he may desire 
to sell, stating the terms of sale. And such person may file also any plat or other 
descriptive paper relating to such lands as he may think proper. They shall also 
keep books in which shall be entered the names of persons desiring employment 
as laborers. The registry fee for each tract of land, or for each person seeking 
employment, shall be $1. The books shall be open to inspection free of charge. 

11. They shall communicate and cooperate with the Commissioner [Secretary ] 
of Agriculture of the United States, and shall receive from him seeds, plants, 
documents, and information, and shall distribute the same as may seem to the 
best advantage. 

12. They shall have power to hold agricultural conventions composed of dele- 
gates from each county in the State, to be apportioned to each county and elected 
in such manner as the board may provide; and to conduct farmers’ institutes at 
such times and places as may appear expedient; and they are authorized to use 
such parts of the funds under their control as may be necessary to meet the 
expense of conducting such conventions and institutes, but no compensation, per 
diem, or mileage shall be paid to the delegates of such ‘conventions. 

Seo, 1314, The Clemson Agricultural College of South Carolina is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad between the 
Clemson Agricultural College of South Carolina and Calhoun station, on the line 
of the Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line Railway, with all the rights, powers, duties, 
and privileges that are conferred and imposed by the laws of the State upon rail- 
road companies. The said Clemson Agricultural College of South Carolina, for 
the purpose of the construction of said railroad, shall be entitled to all the rights 
and privileges (and be subject to all the liabilities of railroad corporations) em- 
braced in what is called the ‘‘ general railroad law’’ and acts amendatory thereof, 
as well as any acts now existing or hereafter to be passed regulating the duties, 
privileges, and rights of railroad companies. (February 19, 1900.) 

Src. 1315. After construction of said railroad the said Clemson Agricultural 
College of South Carolina, for the purpose of operating the same, is empowered 
to lease, in any lawful manner, the said railroad to any railroad company upon 
such terms as may be mutually agreed upon, or may enter into any agreement 
with any railroad company for the operation of the same. (February 19, 1900.) 

Sze. 1316. The said Clemson Agricultural College of South Carolina is author- 
ized to construct and maintain tramways, macadam roads, electric roads, and 
such other highways within the incorporation as the board of trustees may deem 
expedient for the improvement and development of the corporation, and to this 
end shall have all the powers, privileges, and rights conferred by sections 1314 
and 1315. (February 19, 1900.) 

Sec. 1317. The veterinarian of said college shall have the right to visit any sec- 
tion of this State where contagious diseases among animals is [are] believed to 
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exist and shall determine, under the rules and regulations of said board, whether 
such affected animals are worthy of remedial treatment or should be destroyed. 
Tt shall not be lawful for any persen or persons to hinder or obstruct said veteri- 
narian or his assistant in the enjoyment of the rights given by this section or in 
the discharge of the duties prescribed by the next succeeding section. (February 
ae U1) 

Src, 1818. When two or more reputable citizens of any county in this State shall 
notify said veterinarian that any animals in their county are affected with a con- 
tagious disease the tendency of which is to cause the death of such animals, he 
shall investigate the same or cause an investigation thereof to be made: and for 
such purpose he or his assistant shall have the right to go upon any premises on 
which such affected animals are or where they are supposed ‘to be. Said veteri- 
narian shali have the right to treat such affected animals at the expense of the 
owner or owners of the same or shall have the right to cause the same destroyed 
under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the said board. No 
compensation shall be paid to the owner or owners of any animals destroyed under 
the provisions of this section. The necessary expenses incurred by the veteri- 
narian or his assistant in the discharge of the duties prescribed in this chapter 
shall he paid from the funds of Clemson College. (February 19, 1901.) 

Sec. 1819. All the privilege tax on fer tilizers heretofore required to be paid to 
the commissioner of agriculture shall in the future be paid to the treasurer of the 
State, subject to the order of the board of trustees of the Clemson Agricultural 
Coliege of South Carolina; and so much of the money so received as shall be 
necessary to defray the expenses of the board in performing the duties now by this 
chapter devolved upon them shall be thus used, and the balance shall go to the 
said colle ge for its erection and maintenance. (December 24, 1880.) 

BEC - 1320. A innnicipal corporation is hereby created known as Clemson College, 
the we of which shall consist of all the lands belonging to the said college and 
cover all the territory included in a circle formed with the college building as a 
center with a radius of 5 miles, thus making the diameter cf the circle 10 miles, 
within which boundaries the jurisdiction of the college shall extend. No dis- 
pensary shail ever be located at Calhoun. (December 2+, 1894; February 20, 1901.) 

Sec. 1821. (1) The board of trustees of Clemson College and their successors in 
office shallhave perpetual controland direct the affairs of said corporation. (2) The 
said board, by a majority vcte, shall have the power, and it is made their duty, to 
recommend a suitable person as police magistrate, who shall be commissioned by 
the governor, and who shall exercise all the powers of a inagistrate and of a city 
recorder in punishing offenses against the law or against the ordinances of the said 
board of trustees: bat said magistrate shall not have jurisdiction in Pickens 
County. The said board of trustees shall have authority, and it shall be their 
duty, to make such rules for the maintenance of order and provide such punish- 
ments within the jurisdiction of a magistrate by fine or imprisonment, or both, as 
will keep the territory within their jurisdiction free from nuisances and enforce 
the police regulations of the State. (December 24, 1894; February 20, 1901.) 

Src. 13822. The board of trustees of the Clemson ‘Agricultural Coilege are 
authorized and empowered to make such by-laws as they deem proper to license 
or prohibit the sale of goods, wares, and merchandise of any kind whatever on the 
grounds belonging to the said college as are not repugnant to the laws of the State. 
(December 24, 1852. 

Src, 13823. The said board shall have anthority to appoint one or more special 
constables, who shall exercise all the power of a State constable or of a municipal 
policeman to enforce obedience to its ordinances and to the laws of thes aa 
(Deane 24, 1894.) 

Sec, 1324. Nothing contained in sections 1820, 1321, and 1822 shall give said 
board of i. ustees the right to levy or to collect any tax. (December 24, 1894. ) 

eee, 13825. A report of all their proceedings under this chapter shall be made 
annually by the board to the general assembly. (December 23, 1879.) 

Laws, 1902, No. 545: SmcTion 1. On and after the approval of this act by the 
governor the authorities of Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical College are 
hereby authorized and required to detail one of its scientific agriculturists to pay 
frequent visits to fee coast section of the State, and to examine the soils, present 
methods of cultivation, fertilization, irrigation. etc.. and to inake practical tests, on 
some selected section, of sea-island cotton. rice, and truck farms, with various 
varieties of sceds, and to follow the same up carefully during the preparation of 
the land, planting of seed, and cultivation and harvesting ‘of same, and also to 
exainine into the diseases of cotton, rice, truck, etc., which have caused much 
trouble and loss in that section. - 

See. 2. It shall be the duty of the planters and farmers of the section so visited 
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to render hearty assistance and cooperation in every way in their power to the 
gentleman detailed under the provisions of section 1 of this act. (february 25, 
1902.) 

Laws, 1903, No. 16: Szction 1. On or before April 1, 1901, and every two years 
thereafter, the board of trustees of Clemson Coilege shail designate three mem- 
bers of the said board, who shall constitute and be known as the State board cf 
entomology, and who shall be charged especially with the execution of the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Src. 2. The said board is hereby authorized and empowered to make such rules 
and establish such regulations consistent with the laws of this State and of the 
United States for the government of the inspection, certification, sale, transper- 
tation, and introduction of trees, plants, shrubs, cuttings, buds, vines, bulbs, or 
roots that the said board may deem necessary or advisable to prevent the intro- 
duction or dissemination of destructive insects and plant diseases. 

Szo. 8. The said board shail have power to appoint an entomologist, who shall 
be a skilled horticulturists, and an assistant entomologist, if in thelr judgement it 
shall be impracticable for the entomologist so to be appointed to discharge the 
duties hereby devolved upon him; and such entomologist shall act as an inspector 
under the provisions of thisact. Andit shall be the duty of said board to pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations in accordance with this act for the guidance of 
said entomologist and his assistant, if one shall be appointed, in the duties 
devolving upon him under the provisions hereof, 

Suc. 4. The said board shail fix the salary of said entomologist end of bis assist- 
ant, if one shall be appointed; the gaid salary shall be paid ont of the funds now 
provided by law for the uses of Clemson College. And,in addition to said salaries, 
such expenses as the said board may allow for traveling and other incidental 
expenses of the entomclogist and his assistant, and the issuing of reports cr other 
publications, shall be paid out of the funds provided for the uses of Clemson 
College. (February 23, 18903. The remaining sections describe the duties and 
powers of the entomologist.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Constitution (1889), Article VIII: Section 1. The stability of a republican form 
of government depending on the morality and intelligence of the people it shall 
be the duty of the legislature to establish, and maintain a general and uniform 
system of public schools, wherein tuition shall be without charge and equally open 
to all, and to adopt all suitable means to secure to the people the advantages and 
opportunities of education. 

sec. 7. All lands, money, or other property donated, granted, or received from 


the United States or any cther source for a university, agricultural college, normal 
schools, or other educational or charitable institution or purpose, and the proceeds 
of all such lands and other property so received from any source shall be and 
remain perpetual funds, the interest and income of which, together with the rents 
of all such lands as may remain unsold, shall be inviclably appropriated and 
applied to the specific objects of the original grants or gifts. The principal of 
every such fund may be increased, but shall never be diminished, and the interest 
and income only shall be used. Every such fund shall be deemed a trust fund 
heid by the State, and the State shall make good all losses therefrom that shall in 
any manner occur, 

Suc. li. The moneys of the permanent school and other educational funds shall 
be invested only in first mortgages upon good improved farm lands within this 
State, as hereinafter provided, or in bonds of schcol corporations within the State, 
or in bonds of the United States or of the State of South Dakota. Theiegislature 
shali provide by law the method of determining the amounts of said funds which 
shall be invested from time to time in such classes of securities, respectively, 
taking care to secure continuous invesiments as far as possible. 


: s A a re x 
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Src. 13. All losses to the permanent school or other educational funds of this 
State which shall have been occasioned by the defalcation, negligence, mismanage- 
ment, or fraud of the agents or officers controlling and managing the same shall 
be audited by the proper authorities of the State. The amount so audited shall 
be a permanent funded debt against the State in favor of the fund sustaining the 
loss, upon which not less than 6 per cent of annualinterest sha!l be paid. * * * 

Article XIV: Src. 8 [as amended 1896]. The State university, the agricultural! col- 
lege, the norma! schools, and all other educational institutions that may be sus- 
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tained, either wholly or in part, by the State shall be under the control of a board 
of five members appointed by the governor and confirmed by the senate, under 
such rules and restrictions as the legislature shall provide. The legislature 3 may 
increase the number of members to nine. 

Laws uy the Territory of Dakota, 1881, chapter 8: Section 1 [as amended 
March 9, 1883]. An agricultural college for the Territory of Dakota is hereby 
located ena established at the city of Brookings, Brookings County. The build- 
ing for said college shail be erected and constructed upon “the land now owned by 
the Ter ritory within the limits of said city of Brookings. The purpose of said 
college shall be the instruction of persons, both maleand female, in such branches 
as may be prescribed by the board of regents hereinafter provided for. 

Ibid., 1883, chapter 8: SecTIoN 1. For the purpose of providing a fund to erect 
and constr uct an agricultural college the Territorial treasurer is hereby authorized 
and empowered, and it is made his du ty, to prepare for issue $25,000 of Territorial 
bonds. Said bonds shall be dated on the day of the execution ‘and delivery thereof, 
shall be due in twenty years from and after their date, and shall be payable at 
the option of the Territory at any time efter ten years from their date. Said 
bonGs shall bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, * * * 

Src. 4. For the purpose of the prompt payment of the principal and interest of 
the bonds herein provided for, there shall be levied annually by the Territorial 
board of equalization at the time the other taxes are levied, and collected in the 
same manner as other Territorial taxes are collected, such a tex as shall be suffi- 
cient to pay such interest and the exchange thereon; and after nine years from 
the date of said bonds, if no other provision shall have been made for the pay- 
ment of the principal ‘of the sa: ne, the said board of equalization, or any other 
officer or officers then empowered to perform the duties now performed by said 
Territorial board of equalization, shall levy such sinking-fund tax annually as 
shall be sufficient to retire and pay said bonds at their maturity. * * * 

Src. 9. The total cost of said agricultural college building, including fixtures, 
shall ae exceed 520,000. 

suc. 18. That rat of the Territory of Dakota in which the agricultural college 
is Siuated shall, cn the division of the Territory, assume all debts incurred and 
then existing on account of the erection, construction, and equipment of said agri- 
cultural college and agricultural college farm. (February 27, 18838.) 

Ibid., 1885, ‘chapter 22: Sec. 3. For the purpose of providing funds to finish the 
acer icultural collese at Brookings, Dak., and build a boarding house, and furnish 
the same, and put in steam heating, the Territorial treasurer is hereby authorized 

nd empowered, and it is made his duty, to prepare for issue $20,000 of Territorial 
bonds, 

Src. 4. Said bonds shall be dated on the Gay of the execution and delivery 
thereof, shall be due in twenty years from and after their date, and shall be pay- 
able at the option of the Territory at any time after ten years from their date. 
Said bonds shall bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, * * * 

sec. 7. [Provides for tax levy similar to that provided in Laws, 1883, chapter 3, 
sec. 4. 

tial, 1887, chapter 4: Srction 1. For the purpose of providing funds to purchase 
an experimental farm, farm buildings, live stock, and to erect and furnish build- 
ing for assembly hall, workshops, laboratory, and dormitory for young men, for 
the Dakota Agricultt ral College and Experimental Station at Brookings, Dak., 
the Ter ritorial treasurer is hereby authorized and empowered, and it is made his 
duty, to prepare for issue $54,000 of Territorial bonds, in denominations of $900 
each, running for a one of twenty years, bearing interest not to exceed 5 per 
cent ie annum, = * 

src. 8. [Provides for a tax levy similar to that provided in Laws, 1883, chapter 


Src. 9. The cost of the building for shops, laboratory, and dormitory for young 
men, including furnishing with necessary furniture and steam heating, shall not 
exceed the sum of $390, 000. The cost of the farm lands for the experimenial sta- 
tion shall not exceed the sum of $25 per acre, and they shall be a acent to the 
lands already owned by the Territory, and comprising said agricultural college 
farm: And provided further, That whenever the funds arising from the sale of the 
Congressional grant of lands for the Dakota Agricultural College shall become 
available the Ter ritory shail be reimbursed therefrom for all funds invested in 
said experimental farm lands, together with the interest thereon, from the date 
of the issue of said bonds. (March 10, 1887.) 

Ibid., 1887, chapter 6: SECTION 7. Theagricultural college established by chapter 
3 of the session laws of 1881 shall be known by the name of the Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. The design of the institution is to afford practical instruction in 
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agriculture and the natural sciences connected therewith, and also the sciences 
which beat directly upon all industrial arts and pursuits. "The course of instruc- 
tion shall embrace the English language and literature. mathematics, civil engi- 
neering, agricultural chemistry, 2 animal and vegetable anatomy and physiolog ne 
the veterinary art, entomology, geology, and such other natural sciences as may 
be prescribed, political, rural, and household economy, horticuiture, moral phil- 
osophy, history, bookkeeping, and especially the application of science and the 
mechanic arts to practical agriculture in the field. 

Sec. 8. A full course of study j in the institution shall embrace not less than four 
years, and the college year shall consist of not less than nine calendar months, 
which may be divided into terms by the board of regents as in their judgment 
will best secure the objects for which the college was founded. 

Sec. 9. The board cf regents shall fix the salaries of the president, teachers, 
instructors, and other employees, and prescribe their respective duties. The 
board may remove the president or subordinate officers and supply all vacancies. 

sec. 10. The faculty sha S consist of the president, teachers, and instructors, 
and shal! pass all needful rules and regulations for the government and discipline 
of the college, regulating the routine ‘of labor, study, meals, and the duties and 
exercises and all such rules and regulations as are necessary to the preservation 
of morals, decorum, and health. 

Suc. 1i. The president shall be chief executive officer of the agricultural ccolege, 

end it shall be his duty to see that all rules and regulations are executed, and the 

subordinate officers and employees, not members of the faculty, shall be under his 
ReCuan and supervision. 

Suc. 12. The president of the college and the president of the board of regents 
shall constitute a committee to fix the rate of wages to be allowed to students for 
labor on the farm or in the shops or kitchen of the agricultural college. 

Src. 18. The faculty shall make an annual report to the board of regents on or 
before the first Monday in December of each year, showing the condition of the 
school and farm and the results of farm experiments, and containing such recom- 
mendations as the weifare of the institution in their opinion demands. 

Szc. 17. There is hereby established an agricultural experiment station in con- 
nection with the Agricuitural College of Dakota, and under the direction of the 
board of regents of said college, for the purpose of conducting experiments in 
agriculture. according to the terms of section 1 of an act of Congress approved 
March 3 Peer 2 

Suc. 18. The ey of the legislature of Dakota is hereby given in pursuance of 
the requirements of section 9 of said act of Congress approved March 3 [2], 1887, 
to the grant of money therein made and to the establishing of an experiment sta- 
tion in accordance with section 1 of said last-mentioned act, and assent is hereby 
given to carry out all and singular the provisions of said ack. (March 11, 1887.) 

Laws of South Dakcta, 1891, chapter 38: SrcTion 1. The name of the agricul- 
tural college at Brookings, 8. Dak.,is hereby changed from the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Dakota to the Agricultural College of South Dakota. (March 5, 1891.) 

Tbid., 1891, chapter 8: Section 1. The Congressional grants of money for the 
further endowment and maintenance of agricultural colleges, known as the 
Morrill Act, and approved August 30, 1890, be accepted for the Agricultural 
College of South Dakota under the conditions and limitations of that act, and the 
treasurer of the board having control of the agricultural college is designated as the 
proper person to whom such funds are to be paid by the United States authorities, 
said treasurer giving good and sufficient bonds for the safe custody of said funds. 
(eiorely 7, 1591.) 

Ibid. 1897, chapter 58: Szction 1. As soon as practicable after the passage of 
this act and before March 1, 1897, the governor, by and with the consent of the 
senate, shall appoint five persons of probity and wisdom from among the best and 
the best-known citizens, residents of different portions of the State, noneof whom 
shail reside in the counties in which any of the State educational institutions are 
located, who shall constitute a board to be designated the regents of education: 
Provided, That in ail appointments to the regency of education the persons 
selected shali be of the different political parties existing at the time such appoint- 
ments are made. 

Sec. 2. One of the persons so appointed shall hold office until January 1, 1899, 
and two until January 1, 1801, and two until January 1, 1903,as the governor shall 
indicate in his nomination, and all ful! appointments at and after the expiration 
of any of these terms shall be for six years, it being the intention of this act that 
all expirations of these terms shail occur on the ist day of January of each odd or 
legislative year, or as soon thereafter as their successors are chosen and qualified: 
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Provided, That all full appointments thereafter must be made before the ist day 
of February-of the regular biennial legislative year. 

Sec. 8. In case a regent of education shall die, resign, remove from the State, or 
for any other reason vacate his office, or become permanently disqualified from 
performing its duties, the governor of the State shall fill the vacancy by suitable 
and prompt appointment, and such appointee shail be clothed with full authority 
as a regent, but his term of service shall cease and expire with the next legisla- 
tire session unless sooner confirmed by the senate. But the governor shall not 
have power to fill any vacancies caused by the refusal of the senate to confirm, 
nor vacancies caused by his own neglect to nominate to the senate in time for con- 
firmation. 

Sic. 4. Ihnmediately upon the appointment and confirmation of the first five per- 
sons above named in section 1 of this act the governor shall summon them to 
asseiuble forthwith at the capital of the State, whereupon each shall take an cath 
before a proper officer to suppors the Constitution of the United States and of this 
State, and to perform his duties as a regent of education to the best of his ability. 

As soon as they aye thus properly qualified they shali organize by electing one 
of their number president and by the election of a secretary. Thus qualified and 
organized they shali have authority to make such rules as are necessary for their 
own government as a board, and they shall immediately assume the exclusive con- 
trol and management of all the educational institutions which are maintained 
either wholly or in part by the State, and at once, thereupon the terms of office 
and all authority of all boards or persons, of whatsoever name, heretofore charged 
with this duty, shall cease and expire. 

All persons subsequently appointed as regents shall each subscribe to a like oath 
of office before taking their seats, and all oaths of office of the regents of educa- 
tion shall be duly filed with the secretary of state. 

EC. 5. To facilitate their work the regents of education shall have power to 
appoint, of their own members, such committees as seem desirable, but they shall 
appoint a standing committee of regents for each institution under their control, 
whose chairman may be charged by them and under their rules with certain 
executive duties in connection with the institution for which he was appointed 
and which may need attention during the interim of board meetings. They are 
also empowered to employ & competent stenographer and bookkeeper. 

SEc. 6. The regents of education shall hold two regular meetings each year— 
one to be known as the annual meeting and one as the semiannual meeting—at 
such stated times as shall best subserve the interests of the institutions under 
their control. Extra meetings may also be held in case of weighty emergency on 
the call of the president or by joint request of a majority of the members, dueand 
reasonable notice always being given. Three regents shall constitute a qucrum 
for doing business, but two may adjourn from day to day. 

Sec. 7. The failure of any regent to attend two successive regular meetings, as 
herein provided, may be construed by the governor as a resignation, and he may 
proceed to fill the vacancy unless such absences were on account of temporary 
disabling sickness or other equally valid reason accepted by the regents at their 
next meeting. 

Sec. 8. The regents of education, qualified and organized as prescribed in sec- 
tion 4 of this act, shall become, and they and their successors in office shall con- 
tinue to be, a legal corporation or body corporate with power to sue and. be swed, 
to hold and manage fully, for the purposes for which these educational institutions 
were established. any property belonging to said institutions, collectively or sev- 
erally, ov of which they shall in any manner become possessed; and all previous 
boards and persons having had custody of said property or control of said institu- 
tions shall at once turn over the same, together with all papers, records, contracts, 
or other archives belonging to said institutions, to the said regents of education. 

Sec. 9. The regents cf education as a corporation shall have power to make 
contracts for service, for the erection of buildings, and for the purchase of all 
lands, materials, and supplies needed, and in the carrying out of such contracts 
they shall have power to expend moneys, to exact and collect penalties, and to 
purchase or sell property within the limitations of State and national law: Pro- 
vided, That all contracts for the erection or repairs of buildings or for the purchase 

f fuel cr other ordinary supplies exceeding in value $200 shall be by means of 
publicly advertised competing bids and by public letting: And provided further, 
That no regent shall be directly or indirectly pecuniarily interested in any such 
contract. 

And said regents of education, as a board, may bring suit in the proper court 

aving jurisdiction, in the name of the regents of education, to enforce any con- 
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ract made by them as such board, and may also bring suit in all matters relating 
to such property, or to the care, custody, control, management, or improvement 
thereof. And itis hereby madethe duty of the attorney-general to prosecute any 

uch suit upon the request of said board. Any moneys collected upon any judg- 
ment obtained under the provisions of this act shall be paid into the State treas- 
ury for the benefit of the educational institutions and credited to the proper fund 
or funds. ; 

Any regent is authorized to administer oaths and examine witnesses whenever 
necessary in the performance of the duties of the beard. 

This act is intended to confer, and does confer, upon the regents of education 
all powers usually exercised by such boards and which are necessary to the proper 
legal management cf the educational institutions placed under their control and 
the property belonging to the samie. 

Suc. 10. The regents of education, in their capacity as a board and for the pur- 
pose of exercising proper control over those institutions of learning which are 
placed in their care, shall have full power to employ or Gismiss all members of 
the faculties of instruction of said institutions, all assistants, foremen, secretaries, 
laborers, or other agents necessary to the proper management of the institutions; 
to determine their number, their qualifications, define their duties, fix the period 
or term of their employment, and the rate and manner of their compensation: 
Provided, That no person shall be employed or dismissed by reason of any sectarian 
-or political cpinions held. ; 

Src. 11. The regents of education shall have full power to authorize for the 
institutions under their control such departments and courses of study as they 
may think best, to determine what text-books shall be used, what requirements 
for the admission and graduation of students shail be maintained, what rules 
shall be enacted and enforced for the government of students; and said regents 
snall have power to make all other rules and regulations for the wise and success- 
ful current management of the schools wnder their control. And, further, they 
are hereby empowered to delegate provisionally any of the authority given in this 
section to the presidents, deans, principals, or faculties of instruction of said 
schools as in the judgment of said regents may be proper or as may be in accord- 
ance with the usual custom in such cases. 

no. 12. Theregenits of education shall fix ail rates of tuition and of other fees to 
be paid by students, but such rates must be the same in ali the different institu- 
tions. They may receive free of tuition two students appointed by each State 
senator and one by each representative of the State legislature in any one of the 
institutions under their control: Provided, That the period for wilrich such 
appointment was made shall expire with the term of office of the said senator or 
representative: And provided, That such appointees shall be residents of the dis- 
trict or county whose senator or representative makes the appointment: And pro- 
vided further, That such appointees shall comply with all the rules and require- 
ments of the institution which they desire to enter. No student, however, shall 
receive any other gratuity whatever. 

Src. 138. The regents of education are hereby expressly forbidden to continue or 

to create chairs, departments, laboratories, libraries, or other equipment in mul- 
tiplication, except where the obvious needs of the special work of the schools 
make such multiplication necessary. In all things the regents are to administer 
the schools in such @ manner as to enable each one of them to do in the bess man- 
ner its own specific work, but all with a view to the strictest economy and so as 
to unify and harmonize the entire work of all the schools under their control. 
' Sec. 14. The regents of education are authorized to confer all scholastic honors 
end degrees usually granted by such boards; but all degrees, diplomas, and cer- 
tificates of graduation shail be issned and conferred in their name and by their 
express authority. In conferring degrees the regents shall conform as nearly as 
may be to the best and most reputable current practice in such matters. Students 
shall be graduated from any one cof these institutions by the regents of education 
upon recommendation of the appropriate facuity of that institwtion. A certifi- 
eate of graduation from a full course in any one of the normal schools or from 
the State University, provided the graduate of the wniversity has taken a course 
in pedagogy as given in that institution, shall be a Hcense valid for five years to 
teach in any of the public schools of this State. 

Sec. 15. The United States agricultural experiment station for South Dakota, 
being by national law a department of and nnder the direction of the agricultual 
college, shall be under the exclusive control of the regents of education, just as 
other departments and institutions are under their control. 

Sec. 16. The regents of education are authorized to enconrage and provide for 
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farmers’ institutes to be conducted by members of the agricultural cellege faculty, 
or by anyone else designated by said regents, and the said regents are likewise 
authorized to encourage and as far as possible provide for any other form of uni- 
versity extension work which is feasible and of value to the people. 

Src. 17. All cflicers of the board shali be elected for one year, and the election, 
except in case of vacancies, shall be held at the annual meeting. 

Src. 18. The regents of education shall receive no compeusation for their services, 
but each shall be paid $5 per day for every day's service to cover his actual 
expenses, and this per diem shall be paid upon their itemized and properly certi- 
fied vouchers from the State treasury upon the warrant of the auditor of state: 
Provided, That any regent serving from the Black Hills regicn shall receive $25 
extra for attendance upon any mecting east of the Missouri River, but net exceed- 
ing $50 for any one fiscal year: And provided, That the entire sum paid for any 
one year to said regents of education shall not exceed $1,000. 

Sie. 19. In the general appropriation for State purposes the sum of $2,600, or so 
much thereof as may be needed, shall be provided each year for the per diem of 
the regents of education, for the salary of their secretary and stenographer, and 
for such blanks, books, stationery, and postage as may be needed. 

Ec, 20. The State treasurer shall b2 the treasurer of the reg-nts of education, 
and he shall perform ell the duties cf such office, subject to such regulations as 
they may adept net inconsistent with his other official Gu‘iss, and he and his 
suretics shall be liable on his official bond for the faithful discharge of such duties. 
Said treasurer shall have authority to receive and receipt for al! moneys arising 
from any source for the use of any of the educational institutions under the con- 
trol of the said regents, and he shall keep such separate accotints of the several 
funds as they shall prescribe. All mcneys received from rents of dormitories, 
tuition, or other fees authorized by the regents of education, or from articles, ' 
products, or inaterials sold by their authority, shall be cohected by some person 
designated by said regents for each instituticn to male such collections, under 
proper bonds, and said person shall transmit to the State treasurer at the close of 
each calendar month all moneys thus received by him during that month; and 
no other person shali be permitted to ‘collect or hold any moncy belonging to said 
institutions. Moneys received from the National Government under any of the 
various grants shall be payable to the State treasurer as treasurer of the regents 
of education, and shail be reccipted fer by him. Ail moneys received as interest 
on the National land-grant funds or from leases of the land granted to these insti- 
tutions under the control of the regents cf education shall be paid to the State 
treasurer, and shall be credited by him to the proper educational institutions. At 
once on receiving moneys from any source the State treasurer shall notify the sec- 
retary of the regents cf education of the amount, the source froin which received, 
and the fund to which credited. 

Sec, 21. There is annually and perpetually appropriated to the regents of edu- 
cation for the exclusive and legal use of the educational institutions under their 
control all moneys received from their endowment land grant as interest or rent, 
all local collections from fees of any kind or from rents or sales authorized, all 
United States money grants of any kind, ail moneys derived from any source to 
be used by the regents of education fcr the proper and legal maintenance of the 
institutions under their control. 

SEC. 22. No expenditures shall be made except by express authority of the 
regents of education first obtained, and no indebtedness shall ever be permitted 
or incurred except against funds already avaiable for such purpose, and no 
expenditure from any fund shall, under any circumstances, be made except for 
the legal purpose for which said fund exists and for the institution to which it 
belongs. The method in detail of making expenditures, purchases, etc., except 
so fur as they are specified by section 10 of this act, shall be left to the discretion 
of the regents of education. 

Sec. 23. Whenever a properly audited and authenticated voucher of the regents 
of education is presented to the auditor of State, it shall be his duty to transmit 
promptly to the office of secretary of the regents of education his warrant for a 
corresponding sum on the State treasurer, unless said voucher srall overdraw the 
fund from which it is made payable. 

SEC, 24. The regents of education shall, on or before the 15th day of December 
previous to each biennial session of the legislature, prepare and present to the 
governor of the State, for his use and for the use of the legislature, a full detailed 
report of all their doings for the preceding two years, with a statement cf the 
work and the condition financially and educationally of all the institutions under 

‘their control, with such recommendations as they may desire to make, and with 
detailed estimates for legislative aid, if in their judgment any is needed. They 
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shall also, by themselves or their authorized representative, attend upon the ses- 
sion of the legislature whenever required so to do by a committee of either house. 
They shall also prepare, or cause to be prepared and transinitted at proper times, 
all reports required of them by the United States laws. (March 5, 1897.) 


TENNESSEE. 


[The following matter is taken from the Annotated Code of Tennessee, by R. T. Shannon, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1896. ] 

Sec. 352. The act of Congress of the United States, * * * approved July 2, 
1862, and subsequent acts, * * * and especially all the conditions set forth in 
the fifth section thereof, and numbered first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
are accepted by the State of Tennessee upon the conditions prescribed. (Laws of 
1865 and 1867-68.) 

[The act of February 1, 1868, provides for the sale of the land scrip received by the State and 
for the investment of the proceeds in 6 per cent interest-bearing bonds of the State.] 

Src. 358. The proceeds of the sale of the agricultural scrip appropriated by Con- 
gress for the establishment of an institution of learning devoted to agricultural and 
the mechanic arts are appropriated to the University of Tennessee. upon the restric- 
tions and conditions mentioned in this article. (Laws of 1868-69 and 1879.) 

Suc. 354. The State of Tennessee assents to the conditions of an act of the 
United States Congress approved March 3 [3], 1887, * * * and authorizes 
the treasurer of the University of Tennessee to accept any grants of money author- 
ized by that act in the State of Tennessee, and to give his official receipt for the 
same. (Laws of 1887.) 

SEC. 3855. Said grants of money to Tennessee shall, as a part of the agricultural 
fund, be committed to the trustees of the University of Tennessee, now in charge 
of the State experiment station, there to be applied as the said act of Congress 
directs, and all results and expenditures shall be reported in accordance with the 
provisions of the act making the grants which are hereby accepted. (Laws of 
1887. ; 

ay 306. The State of Tennessee assents to the purpose of the act of the United 
States Congress approved August 50,1880, * * * and empowers the treasurer 
of the University of Tennessee to accept the whole of said grants of money author- 
ized by the said act to be paid in the State of Tennessee, and to give his official 
receipt for the same. (Laws of 1891.) 

SEC. 857, Said grants of money to Tennessee shall, as a part of the endowment 
and support of the college for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
established by contract of this State with the trustees of the University of Ten- 
nessee, be committed to the trustees of the said wniversity, in accordance with 
the requirements of the act of Congress making the grants. to be applied by 
them as the said act of Congress directs; and all resuits and expenditures shall be 
reported in accordance with the provisions of the act making the grants, all of 
which are hereby assented to and accepted for this State. (Laws of 1891.) 

SEC. 358. It shall be the duty of the trustees of said university to establish an 
agricultural college so as to strictly conform to the Congressional enactment 
making the appropriation; and the fund hereby appropriated shall be used only 
according to the terms of the Congressional enactment making the appropriation 
to the State. (Laws of 1868-69.) 

Szec. 859. As soon as the trustees of said university shall have completed buiid- 
ings for the accommodation of 275 students, and shall have furnished the same 
with appropriate school furniture, and shall have provided suitable lands not less in 
extent than 200 acres, so that the whole property shall be worth, at a fair estimate 
of values, not less than $125,000, it shall be lawful for the governor of the State to 
issue to the trustees of said university the bonds of the State in which the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the agricultural scrip have beeninvested. (Laws of 1868-69.) 

Sc, 860. The secretary of state shall register the number and denominations of 
the bonds issued to the trustees of said university, and shall also cause the char- 
acter of the issue to be indelibly printed upon the bonds, and shall retain a file of 
said numbers and denominations in his office. (Laws of 1868-69.) 

Sec. 861. Two hundred and seventy-iive students from the State of Tennessee 
shall at all times be entitled to receive free tuition in said university, the said 
students to be appointed by the several senators and representatives in the general 
assembly of the State, each senator being entitled to appoint two and each repre- 
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sentative three students, according to the population of the counties represented 
by them. (Laws of 1873 and 1879.) 
Src. 362. In order to secure more regularity in the appointment of State cadets 
in the University of Tennessee by senators and representatives, as provided by 
law, and to secure greater usefulness of their appointments to the State at large, 
it shall bé the duty of the State superintendent, in the month of May in each year, 
to issue notice to the county and city superintendents of schools throughout the 
State, requiring them to hold public examinations of candidates for appointment 
in their respective counties or cities, and giving full and uniform directions with 
reference to the supject and method of such examinations. (Laws of 1879.) 
sec. 363. It shall be the duty of the county and city saperintendents, on the 
receipt of such directions, to give due public notice thereof for not less than ten days, 
and in the month of June each shall proceed to hold such examination or exaimi- 
nations as may be necessary in his county or city, engaging, if necessary, the assist- 
ance of suitable persons, but without cost to the State; and on the conclusion of 
such examination, or within ten days thereafter, he shall transmit a list of the 
qualified candidates in their order of merit, as determined by the examinations, 
to the State superintendent of public instruction, who shall keep a roll cf the 
names by counties and cities in his office. (Laws of 1879.) 
Seo, 86+. It shall be the duty of the State superintendent on the receipt cf such 
list from any county or city superintendent to communicate the same to the sen- 
ators cr representatives thereof, with the number of vacancies in such appoint- 
ments actually existing for the said county or city, which shall be ascertained 
from the roll of the university, and the said senators and representatives may then 
proceed to make their appointments from the said lists, notifying the same to the 
State superintendent. who shall keep a roll thereof in his office and communicate 
the same to the president of the university. (Laws of 1379.) 
Sec. 865. If in any county or city the list of qualifted candidates should not be 
sufficient for the appointment as row authorized by law, any senaior or represent- 
ative may make his appointment from any other county or city in which there 
may be a surphis of qualified candidates after the senator and representative or 
senators and representatives thereof shall have completed their appointments. 
(Laws of 1879.) 
' Sec. 866. If by the 10th day of August there shall still remain vacancies unfitled 
by senators or representatives, the president of the university shall be authorized 
to fill the same from the list of qualified candidates up to the number authcrized 
by law: Provided, That such appointments by the president shall be for one year 

nivy, and in making the same preference shall be given to counties and cities 
whose quota has not been filed and to these persons therein who stocd highest in 
the order of merit. (Uaws of 1879.) 

src, 867, Inthe event cf a vacancy occurring in any cf the aforesaid appoint- 
ments in any county or city in which the list of qualified candidates has been 
exhausted it shall be the duty of the county or city superintendent, on the written 
reanest of any senator or representative of such county cr city, to hold such exam- 
ination as is herein provided for such applicant or applicants as may be recom- 
mended by the said senator or revresentative and to proceed therewith inthe form 
and manner herein provided; but nothing herein shall be construed to limit or 
abridge the right of appointment by senators or representatives as authorized by 
inves (Liasys of 1879.) 

sxe. 868. The profits arising from crops on the agricuitural farm shall be annt- 
ally applied by the board of trustecs toward paying the necessary expenses of stu- 
dents who are in indigent circumstances; and the trustees are required to carry 
on a farin under such regulations as they may prescribe, and to require all stu- 
dents who are physically able to labor on said farm, but not exceeding two hours 
each day, except in the way of punishment, should the trustees or faculty adopt 
such system of correction of the pupils. (Laws of 1868-69.) 

Szc. J69. The governor of the State, the secretary of state, and the State super- 
intendent of public instruction shall be ex officio members of the board of trustees 
of said university. (Laws of 1868-69.) : 

sec. 570. The board of trustees of said university shall deposit with the secre- 
tary of state their bond, made payable to the State of 'Tennessee, with security, 
approved by the governor of the State and the comptroller of the State, in double 
the amount of the issue of said bonds to the trustees of said university, said bond 
to contain all the details cf the Congressional enactment making the appropriation, 
and the legislative enactments accepting the same,and to bind said trustees to 
carry them into effect, all and singly. (Laws of 186S-69.) 

sec. 371. The board of trustees of the university. receiving its foundation and 
endowments by the munificence of the United States Governmentand that of the 
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State of Tennessee, shall always foster, encourage, and inculcate loyalty to both 
the State and National governments, as well in the general administration of the 
institution as in the discipline of the pupils; and the university shall not be con- 
trolled in the interest of any particular sect or religious denomination whatever. 
(Laws of 1868-69. ) 

Sxc. 372. The trustees of this institution shall make and submit a report to the 
governor ten days before the generai assembly convenes, giving the number of 
students, together with a detailed statement of the workings of the institution 
and of receipts and expenditures, and it shall be transmitted by him, along with 
his regular message, thereto; and they shall at the same time make secure the 
bond required by section 870 hereof. (Laws of 1868-69 and 1873.) 

Src. 872a. No citizen of this State, otherwise qualified, shall be excluded from 
the privileges of the university by reason of his race or color, but the accomimo- 
dation and instruction of persons of color shall be separate from the white. 
(Laws of 1868-69. ) 

Sec. 873. The legislature reserves the right to control and manage said fund by 
whatever legislation may be deemed necessary for its protection and safety: Pre- 
vided, No such legislation shall extend to the removal of said fund from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee so long as it shall comply with and observe the requirements 
of the act of Congress donating said fund. (Laws of 1868-69 and 1879.) 


[The following matter is taken from ‘Revised civil statutes of the State of Texas, adopted at 
the regular session of the twenty-fourth legislature, 1685." Austin, Tex., 18€5.] 

Art. 3860. The Agricultural and Mechanical Collego of Texas, established by 
an act of the legislature passed April 17, 1871, located in the county of Brazos, and 
by the constitution made and constituted a branch of the University of Texas, for 
instruction in agriculture, the mechanical arts, and the natural science connected 
therewith, shall be managed and controlled as herein provided. 

ART. 3861. The leading cbhject of this college shall be, without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanical arts, in such 
manner as the legislature may prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and prac- 
tical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in 
life. 

RT. 3862 [as amended by act of March 9, 1699]. The government of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas shall be vested in a board of eight direct- 
org (one of whom shail be the commissioner of agriculture, insurance, statistics. 
and history, 23 provided in article 2921, revised civil statutes, and whose tenure of 
office shall be governed by the act under which he is appointed), who shall reside 
in different portions of the State, who shall be appointed by the governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate. The members of the present board 
shall continue to exercise their duties until the expiration of their respective terms. 

ART. 3863 [as amended by act of March 9,1899]. The board of directors shail 
be divided into classes, numbered one, two, three, and four, as determined by 
the governor; shall hold their office two, four, six, and cight years, respectively, 
from the date of their appointment and until their successors are appointed and 
qualified. Twomembers shall be appointed at each session of the legislature to 
supply the vacancies made by the pr&visions of this article and in the manner 
provided for in the preceding article, who shall hold their office for eight years, 

espectively. 

ArT. 8864. Should a vacancy occur in the said board by the death, resignation, 
or otherwise of any one of the directors so appointed, the governor shall fill the 
same by appointment, which shall continue until the term for which he was 
appointed shall expire. . 

ART. 8865. The governor shall be authorized to call said board together after 
their appointment, and said beard shall at their first meeting elect from their 
number a president of the board, who shall thereafter be authorized to call said 
board together for the transaction of business whenever he deems it expedient, 
anda majority of said board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

ArT. 3866 [as amended by act of March 9. 1899]. Said directors shall serve 
without compensation, but shall receive their actual expenses incurred in attend- 
ing the meetings of the board or in the transaction of any business of the college 
imposed by said board. 
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Art. 8867. The secretary of state shall forward a certificate to each director 
within ten days after his appointment, notifying him of the fact of such appoint- 
ment, and should any director so appointed and notified fail for ten days to give 
notice to the governor of his acceptance, his appointment shall be deemed void 
and his place filled as in case of vacancy. 

ART. 3868, There shall be maintained and instructed at said college annually, 
free of charge to them, three students from each senatorial district in this State, 
one of whom shall be appointed by the senator of such district, and the other two 
by the representatives thereof. One-half of said students so appointed shall be 
compelled to take an agricultural and the other half a mechanical course of study, 
to be assigned thereto by the president of said coilege, and in order to pay their 
expenses the comptroller, on proper vouchers being filed in his office by the direct- 
ors, is authorized to draw his warrant on the State treasurer against any appro- 
priation made for that purpose. 

ART, 3869. The board of directors shall, when necessary, appoint the president 
and prefessors of the college, and such other officers as from time to time they 
may think proper to keep the college in successful operation, and may, from time 
to pores abolish any office that is in their judgment unnecessary. 

ArT. 38870. Said board shall also from time to time make such by-laws, rules, 

and heotinisane for the government of said college as they may deem meet and 
proper “for that purpose, “and shall regulate the course of study, the rates of tuition, 
the manner of performing labor, and the kind of labor to be performed by the 
students of said college, and shail also prescribe the course of fiscipline necessary 
to enforce the faithful discharge of the duties of the professors, officers, and 
students. 

ART. 8871. It shall be the duty of the board to have printed for the benefit of 
the people of the State and officers and students of the said college such by-laws, 
rules, and regulations as they are authorized by the preceding article to prescr ibe. 

ART, 3872. “The money arising from the sale of the 180,000 acres of land donated 
to this St a oe the United States under the pr ovisions of an act of Congress passed 
on July 2, 1862, and an ainended act of Congress of July 23, 1866, shail constitute 
a per ee Pea under the conditicns and restrictions imposed by the above- 
recited acts, for the benefit of said college, and the investment of the same, hereto- 
fore made in the bonds of the State, shall continue until the legislature shall by 
law direct it to be invested otherwise in furtherance of the interests of said college 
and in accordance with the terms on which it was received. 

ART. 38738. The interest heretofore collected by the State board of education in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of August 21, 1876, due at the end of the 
fiscal year of 1876, on the bonds belonging to said Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and invested in 6 per cent State bonds, shall also constitute a part of the 
perpetual fund of said college until the legislature shall otherwise provide. 

ArT. 3874, It shall be the duty of the State board of education to collect the semi- 
annual interest on the bonds mentioned in the two pr eceding articles as the same 
becomes due, and place the same in the treasury of the State to the credit of said 
college fund. 

AR’. 8875. The interest on the bonds which were purchased with the proceeds 
of the said land scrip, and also the interest on the bonds in which the accrued 
interest of the said bends was invested, as heretofore set out inthis chapter, 1s set 
apart exclusively for the use of said college, and shall be drawn from the treasury 
by the board of directors on vouchers audited by said board or approved by the 
governor and attested by the secretary of the board. 

ArT. 8876. On such vouchers being filed with the comptroller, it shall be his 
duty to draw his warrant on the State treasurer for the same from time to time 
as the same may be needed to pay the directors, professors, and officers cf the 
college. 

ART, 8877, The agricultural and mechanical college for the benefit of colored 
youths, located in Waller County, as established by an act of the legislature 
approved August 14, 1876, shall be under the supervision and control of the board 
of directors of the agricultural and mechanical college located in Brazos County, 

and established by an act of the legislature passed April ey Se 

Art. 3878. The said board of directors shall in all respects have the same pow- 
ers and perform the same duties in reference to the college named in the preced- 
ing article as they are clothed with in reference to the agricultural and mechan- 
ical college located in Brazos County. 

ART, 3885. The normal school for colored teachers at Prairie View shall be under 
the control and supervision of the board of directors of the agricultural and 
mechanical college. (1879.) 

ART, 8886 [as amended by act of June 6, 1899]. Said board of directors shail 
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admit one student from each senatorial district, who shall be appointed by the 
senator representing said district, and one student from each representative dis- 
trict, who shall be appointed by the member of the legislature representing said 
district: Provided, That where there are more than one representative in a dis- 
trict each representative of such district shall appoint one student, said students 
to be taken from the colored poptlation of this State, which said students shall 
not be less than i6 years of age at the time of their admission: Provided, The said 
school shall hereafter be called and known as ‘‘ Prairie View State Normal and 
Industrial College.”’ 

ART. 3887 [as amended by act of June 6, 1899]. Said board shall appoint a prin- 
cipal teacher and such assistant teacher or teachers of said school and such other 
officers of said school as may be necessary, and shall make such rules, by-laws, 
and regulations for the government of said school as they may deem necessary 
and proper, and shall regulate the course of study and the manner of performing 
labor to be performed by the students, and shall provide for the board and lodg- 
ing and instruction to the students without pecuniary charge to them other than 
that each student shall be required to pay one-third of the cost of said board, 
lodging, and instruction quarterly in advance, and said board of directors shall 
regulate the course of discipline necessary to enforce the faithful discharge of the 
duties of ail officers, teachers, students, and employees of said school, and shall 
have the same printed and circulated for the benefit of the people of the State and 
the officers, teachers, stucents, and’ employees of said school. 

Arr, 3388. The board of directors may provide for receiving such a number of 
students of both sexes as in the judgment of said board the scheol can best accom- 
modate, and shall require all students admitted to said school to sign a written 
cdligation (in a proper book kept for that purpose) binding said student to teach 
in the public free schools for the colored population of their respective districts 
at least one year next after their discharge from the normal school and as much 
longer than one year as the time of their connection with said normai school shall 
exceed one year, for which teaching said discharged student shall receive the same 
rate of compensation allowed other teachers of such schools with like qualifications. 

ART. 8889. It shail be the duty of the comptroller of public accounts annually 
to set apart out of the interest accruing from the university fund, appropriated 
for the support of public free schools, the sum of $3,000 for the support of said 
normal school and place said fund to the credit of said normal school, and the 
same may be drawn by the board cf directors on vouchers audited by the board 
or approved by the governor and attested by the secretary, and on filing such 
vouchers the comptroller shall draw his warrant on the State treasury for the same 
from time to time as the same may be needed. 

Art. 8890. The board shall make rules by which students can obtain certificates 
of qualification as teachers that will entitle them to teach without other or further 
examination. 

Laws, 1889, chapter 58: Sorzon 1. The State of Texas does hereby assent to the 
purposes of said grant [experiment station act of March 2, 1887] and designates the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas as such station. (April 3, 1889.) 

Laws, 1891, chapter 40: Section 1. All moneys apportioned to the State of 
Texas under an act of [August 30, 1890] of the Fifty-first Congress of the United 
States, * * * ghall be apportioned between the agricultural and mechanical 
college and the Prairie View State Normal School on the fcllowing basis, to wit: 
Three-fourths to the agricultural and mechanical college and cne-fourth to the 
Prairie View State Normal School. 

Sec. 2. L. S. Ross, president of the agricultural and mechanical college, or his 
successors in office are hereby authorized to receive and receipt for all moneys due 
and to become due to the agricultural and mechanical college and the Prairie 
View State Normal School, under the act of Congress aforesaid. 

Laws, 1899, chapter 10: SzcTion 1. The president and board of directors of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas are hereby authorized and directed 
to employ an expert entomologist, one or more, as may be deemed necessary, 
whose duty it shall be to devise, if possible, means of destroying the Mexican boll 
weevil, boll worm, caterpillar, sharpshooter, chinch bug, peach bug, fly and 
worm, and other insect pests, and to perform the duties of professor of entomolog 
in the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 

Src. 2. The sum of $5,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the State 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of putting this act into effect. 
(February 25, 1899.) 

Laws, 1901, chapter 80: The sum of $2,500 for the first year and $1,800 for the 
second year is set apart and is hereby appropriated out of the general revenue for 
the inauguration and maintenance of a four-year college course of classical and 
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scientific studies at the Prarie View State Normal and Industrial College, to which 
graduates of the normal course shall be admitted without examimation, and to 
which others may be admitted after having passed a satisfactory examination in 
the branches comprised in the normal course: Provided, That no State student 
shall be adinitted tothe privileges of the said course: cind provided further, That 
the diploma conferred on the completion of the said course shall entitle the holder, 
without other or further examination, to teach in any of the colored public free 
schoois of the Staie. (March 28, 1901.) 

Laws, 1903, chapter 54: Szction 1. The board of directors of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas is hereby directed and required to establish at 
and in connection with the said college a school or department for instruction in 
the theory and practical art of textile and kindred branches of industry, whose 
main purpose shall be to train students in the theory and practice of cotton manu- 
facturing in all its branches from the raw cotton to the finished fabric. 

sec. 2. The said board of directors is hereby invested with full power and author- 
ity to erect the buildings, purchase the necessary machinery and equipment, and 
generally to do and perform all acts necessary to establish and maintain said school 
or department. 

SEc. 3. The sum of 550,600, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated. out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purpose of establishing such school or department. (im effect August 1, 1903.) 


UTAH. 

Constitution (1893), article 10: Sucrion 1. The legisiature shall provide for the 
establishment and maintenance of a uniform system of public schools. which shall 
be open to all children of the State and be free from sectarian control. 

Sec. 2. The pubhe school system shall include Eindergarten schools: common 
schools, consisting of primary and grammar grades: high schools; an egricultural 
college; a university, and such other schools as the legislature may establish. 
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sec. 4. The location and establishment by existing law of the University of Utah 
aud the agriculturel college are hereby confirmed, and all the rights, immunities, 
franchises. and endowments heretofore granted or conferred are hereby perpetu- 
ated unto said university and agricuitural college, respectively. 

Sec. 5. The proceeds of the sale of lands reserved by an act of Congress approved 
February 21, 1855. for the establishment of the University of Utah and of all the 
lands granted by an act of Congress approved July 16, 189+, shall constitute per- 
manent funds. to be safely invested and held by the State; and the income thereof 
shall be used exclusively for the support and maintenance of the diferent institu- 
tions and colleges, respectively, in accordance with the requirements and condi- 
tions of said acts of Congress. 

[The following matter is iaken from The Revised Statutes cf the State of Utah, in force 
January id dese Lincoln, Nebr. 1807.) 

SEC. 2064, Miembers of the governing board of each State institution shall be 
appointed by the governor, with the advice and consent of the senate, except as in 
this title otherwise provided. 

pec. 2065. A vacancy in a governing board may occur by the expiration ofa 
term, by death. by lawful removal from office. by the permanent departure of a 
member thereof from the State, by his incapacity to act, cr by his resignation. 
Such vacancy, other than by the expiration of a term, shall be filled by the gov- 
ernor for the remaincer of the term, with the advice and consent of the Senate if 
in session. If the senate is not in session the appointment shall be made and 
chall continue until the next regular session of the senate. Each member of the 
board shall hold until his successor shall be appointed and shall have qualified. 

Src. 2006. No member of the governing board of a State institution nor official 
or employee of such institution shail be pecunisrily interested, directly or indi- 
rectly, in any contract, business, or transaction entered into by or on behalf of the 
institution. 

Sic. 2067. All general suppHes for every State institution shall be contracted for 
by the year, except in cases where contra -ts for certain supplies can not be advan- 
tageously made. Notice shall be given and contracts let in the manner provided 
in the two succeeding sections. 

Src. 2068. Whenever the needs of a State institution demand a building to be 
repaired or erected or any work amounting to more than $200 to be done, the gov- 
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erning board of such institution shall advertise for at least ten days in some news- 
paper published in this State, and having a general circulation herein, for sealed 
proposais_for repairing cr erecting such building or performing such work in 
accordance with plans and specifications to be had at the office of the board. 

Sec. 2070. The proper pro rata of the biennial appropriation of a State institu- 
tion may be drawn quarterly in advance from the State treasurer on a warrant of 
the State auditor. Warrants must be drawn by the State auditor in favor of the 
treasurer of the governing board of the institution. * * * To obtain such war- 
rants the treasurer of the board * * * must present to the State auditor writ- 
ten authorization from the board. 

suc. 2071. The governing board of each State institution shall make biennially 
to the governor, on the ist day of January preceding each regular session of the 
legislature, 2 detailed report showing a statement of its important official acts, 
the growth and condition of the institution, the report of the chief executive 
officer Elecas a list of officials and their salaries, and an estimate of the cash 
value of the real and per sonal property of the institution or of the State in con- 
nection therewith, togethe v with an inventory of the same. 

smc. 2072. Atsu ch t time, also, each governing board shall furnish to the governor 
and to the State auditor detailed accounts of its receipts and expenditures during 
the preceding two years ending December 31, as well as an itemized estimate of 
the income and requirements ‘of the institution for the coming biennial period. 
Such accounts and estimates must be countersigned by the chief executive officer 
of the institution and by the secretary or clerk of the same, if there is one. If 
such officer or secretary shall fail to so countersign, he shall be liable to a fine of 
9100. 

Src. 2078. The Agricultural College of Utah shall continue as now established 
[by act of March oy 4888] and located at Logan, in the county of Cache. 

SHo. 2074. The leading object of the college shall be to teach brenches of learn 
ing related to aericulture and the mechanical arts and such other scientific and 
classical studies as may promote the liberal and practical education of the indus- 
trial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life. (March 8, 1888.) 

SEC, 2075. The government and control of uae college shall be vested in a board of 
seven trustees. Four members of the board shall be appointed to serve for two years 
and three members for four years, as may be designated by the governor at the 
time of their appointments, such appointments to” be made at the expiration of 
the respective terms of the present members; thereafter appointments shail be for 
the term of four years 

Sec. 2076. The board shall take charge of the general interests of the institution, 
and may sue and be sued in all matters concerning : it. The board shall have power 
to enact by-laws and regulations for all concerns of the institution not inconsistent 
with the laws of the State; and likewise to appoint a president of the faculty, 
professors, and such other officers and employees 5 aS, in its judgment, may be neces- 
sary, to prescribe their duties, and to determine their salaries. 

Sac, 2077, The board shall have ke pt an accurate record of its proceedings, which 
shall embrace copies of ali contracts entered into, and a minute and accurate 
record of all expenditures, showing the amount paid, to whom paid, and for what 
service rendered, and materials purchased, and whether paid on account or in 
pettormance of contrs act; and for all payments made vouchers shali be taken. 

Suc. 2078. The board shail have the general control and supervision of the col- 
ine of ane farm pertaining thereto, and of such property as may be vested in the 
college by law, of all appropriations made by the State for the support of the 
same, and also of lands or personalty that may hereafter be donated by the State, 
or by ‘the United tates, or by any person or corporation, in trust for the promo- 
tion of agricul feral and industrial pursuits. 

sec. 2079. The board shall elect one of its number president, and shall appoint 
a secretary and a treasurer. 

Sec. 2080. The trustees and the treasurer shall quelify by taking the constitu- 
tional oath of office and by giving bonds, with sufficient sureties, to the State of 
Utah in the penal sum of $1000 ‘each, conditioned for the faithful performance 
of the duties of their respective offices. Such bonds must be approved by and 
delivered to the secretary of state. 

SEC. 2081. Each trustee shall receive as his compensation $4 per diem for each 
meeting of the board at which he shall be present, payable out of any moneys 
appropriated for the use of the agricultural college, and he shail be allowed for 
traveling expences mileage at the rate of 10 cents per mile, for one way only, for 
the distance necessarily traveled in attending the meetings of the board. 

Sec. 2082. After the expiration of the terms of the pre esent trustees there shal 
be alowed to members of the board no compensation for their time or services, 
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but their actual and necessary expenses incurred in the performance of their 
official duties, the account for which shall be verified on oath, shall be paid by the 
State treasurer on the warrant of the State auditor, out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Src. 20838. The board shall establish in the college an adequate number of 
professorships of the sciences related to agriculture and the mechanical arts. Such 
professorships shall be filled by able and competent professors, aided by such 
assistants, tutors, and other instructors as shall from time to time be necessary. 

Sec. 2084. The president of the trustees, the professors, and such assistants as 
may be designated by the board shall constitute the faculty of the college. The 
titles of such assistants shall be determined by the board. The president of the 
faculty shall be ex officio a member of the State board of education. 

SEC. 2085. Any professor, instructor. officer, or employee of the college shall be 
removable at the pleasure of the board. 

SEC, 2086, In the appointments of professors, instructors, and other officers and 
assistants of said college, and in prescribing the studies and exercises thereof, and 
in every part of the management and government thereof, no partiality or pref- 
erence shall be shown by the board to one sect or religious denomination over 
another, nor shall anything sectarian be taught therein. Persons engaged in 
conducting, governing, managing, or controling the college in any of its parts 
and its studies and exercises shall faithfully and impartially carry out the 
provisio ns of this section for the common good. 

Sec. 2087. The course ef instruction shall embrace the English language and 
literature, mathematics, engineering, agricultural chemistry, animal and vege- 

tabie anatomy and phy siology, the veterinary art, entomology, geology, and such 
other natural sciences as may be prescribed, technology, political, rural, and 
household economy, horticulture, moral philosophy, history, bookkeeping, and 
especially the application of science and the mechanical arts to practical 
agriculture. 

“Src, | 2088. A full course of study in the institution shall be of not less than four 
years. The board may institute a winter course of lectures for others than students 
of the institution, under necessary rules and regulations. 

Sec. 2089. The academical year shail consist of not less than nine calendar 
months, and it may be divided into such terms by the board as in its judgment 
will best secure the objects for which the college was founded. 

SEC. 2080. INo student shall be admitted to the institution who shall not have 
attained the age of 15 years and who shali not have passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion in arithmetic, geography, grammar, reading, spelling, and penmanship. 

Sze. 2001. The board of trustees shall, with the ‘advice of the faculty, prescribe 
the books to be used in the institution and confer for similar or equal attainments 
degrees and testimonials similar to those conferred by agriculturai colleges else- 
where. 

SEC. 2092. In connection with the college there shall be established an agricul- 
tural experiment station to conduct original researches into the physiology of 
plants and animals; the diseases to which they may be severally subject, with the 
remedies therefor; the chemical compositions of useful plants at different stages 
of growth; the comparative advantages of rotative croppings as pursued under a 
varying series of crops; the capacities of new plants or trees for acclimation in the 
State; the analysis of soils and waters; the chemical compositions of manures, 
natural and artificial, with experi ‘ments designed to test their comparative effects 
oncrops of different kinds: the adaptation and values of grasses and forage plants; 
the compositions and dizes stibility of the different kinds of feed for domestic ani- 
mals; the scientific and economic questions involved in the production of butter 
and cheese; the best methods of irrigation, with experiments designed to show the 
amount of water and number of waterings needed on different soils to produce the 
most abundant crops, and such other researches and experiments as bear directly 
on the agricultural industry of the State of Utah. The agricultural station shall 
be conducted in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress passed 
Marche. 1857, = 92 = 

SEC, 2093. The board shall take charge of the agricultural experiment station, 
purchase suitable lands, erect needed buildings, and appoint necessary officers and 
assistants to conduct the experiments mentioned in section 2092. It shall cause 
bulletins and repor ts of the work at such station to be published and mailed, as 
required in the act of Congress aforementioned. 

sec. 2004. The governor is hereby authorized to make application to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to obtain any appropriation made by Congress in pursuance 
of the act above mentioned or of other acts supplementary thereto. Whenever 
the college and agricultural experiment station shall be entitled to any money 
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under the aforesaid or a similar act, the board of trustees shall execute and file with 
the Secretary of the Treasury an agreement to expend the money received for the 
sole and exclusive purpose expressed in such act and in the manner therein directed 
and to maintain a farm of at least 25 acres in connection with the agricultural 
college. The board shall aiso execute and file with the said Secretary its bond, in 
the penal sum of $15,000, with two sufficient sureties approved by the State auditor, 
conditioned for the faithful performance of the agreement. 

Src. 2085. The board of trustees, with the advice of the faculty of the college, 
are hereby authorized and required to hold institutes for the instruction of the 
citizens of the State in various branches of agriculture. Such an institute shall 
be held in each county at least once during each school year and at a particular 
time and place Gesignated by the board and faculty. The board shall make rules 
and regulations for organizing and conducting the institutes, and it may employ 
an agent or agents to perform the requisite work in connection with the faculty 
of the coliege. Courses of instruction at the institutes shall be so arranged as to 
present to those in attendance the results of the most recent investigations in 
theoretical and practical agriculture 

Sec. 2096. It shall be the duty of those conducting institutes to encourage and 
assist in the organization of local agricultural societies. At the close of each 
season’s institute work the board shall cause to be published in book or pa «: phlet 
form, for free distributicnto the farmers of the State, an annual report of such work 
and of the leading papers presented to and of the discussions at the institute 
meetings oi the State. 

Sec. 2097. 16 shall be the duty cf the professor in charge of the dairy depart- 
ment of the coilege to visit and inspect as many as possible of the cheese and but- 
ter factories of the State each year and make a report thereof, to be printed as 
provided in section 2096. 

Sic. 2098, For the institute purposes here mentioned the board may use such 
sum as it may deem proper, not exceeding $1,500 in any one year, and this amount 
ishereny annually appropriated for that purpose out of any money in the State 
treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Laws, 1899, chapter 29: Src. 15. It shall be the duty of the Utah Art Institute, 
through its art lectureship committee, to prepare annually a course of lectures on 
subjects of art, which shail be delivered in whole or in part before the students 
of the agricultural college. * * * Ttshall be the duty of the art lectureship 
committee to advise with officers of State educational institutions and superin- 
tendents of public schools as to courses in drawing, design, and art, with a view to 
creating a stronger art influence in State educational institutions. (March 9, 
1899.) 

Laws, 1899, chapter 75: Section i. The object of this act is the establishment 
and maintenance cf a regular winter course of studies for students at the Agri- 
cultural College of Utah, which course shall include studies relating to agricul- 
ture and mechanical arts and such other scientific and classical studies as the 
poard of trustees and faculty may prescribe, and the board of trustees is hereby 
empowered and directed to establish such course. 

Sec. 2. The special year of this course shall consist of five calendar months, 
beginning on or about November 1 of each year. (March 16, 1899.) 

Laws, 1903, chapter 41: Secrion 1. In order to investigate and demonstrate the 
conditions under which useful plants may be grown on the dry or arid or non- 
irrigated lands of the State of Utah,and to determine the kind of plants best 
adapted for growth on these lands, there shall be established five experimental 
farms or aS Many More as may be maintained by the appropriation designated in 
section 7. 

Seo. 2. It shall be the duty of those having said experimental farms in charge 
to secure seeds from this and other countries of the world of plants that are 
thought suitable for growth on dry lands, and to observe and record the growth, 
yield, and composition of the plants grown from seed so secured; to investigate 
and determine the methods of soil treatment by which the soil water is best con- 
served; to investigate the possibilities of grazing on dry lands which have been 
seeded to different crops, and to undertake such other experiments and demonstra- 
tions as may be deemed advisable, having in view the reclamation of the dry or 
arid lands of the State. 

sac. 8. Not more than one of said experimental farms shall be located in one 
county. The said experimental farms shall be located in districts where there 
are large areas of dry land that may not in the near future be brought under irri- 
gation, and the locations.of said experimental farms shall be selected under the 
direction of the board of trustees of the Agricultural College of Utah. 

Sec. 4. The actual work of experimentation and demonstration on said experi- 
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mental farms shall be under the direction of the agricultural experiment station 
of the Stats agricultural college. The officers of the said State experiment sta- 
tion. after having made selection of the location of the said experimental farms, 
are hereby authorized and required to proceed to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 5. The State experiment station shall prepare and publish, or cause to be 
prepared and published, fulland complete annual reports of the work accomplished 
on said experimental farms; an edition of not less than 6,000 copies shall be pub- 
lished annually and distributed free of charge to all State and county ofan 
newspapers. and interested citizens. 

Sec. 6. These experimental farms shall be maintained for a period of not less 
than five years from the date of the passage of this act. 

Sec. 7. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act the sum of 
12.5004 is hereby appropriated from any moneys in the State treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, and the State auditor shall draw tis warrant on the State 
treasurer upon request in writing by the secretary of the board of trustees of the 
A Stee College of Utah. 

Sec. 8. W henever the trustees of the agricultural college desire to establish 
an ne al farm im any county, they shall, asa condition precedent, apply 
to the commissioners of such county to provide them with the gratritous use of 
the required lands for the time needed, and upon the commissioners furnishing a 
requisite lease on suitabie land the ssid trustees may establish such farm. 
(March 6, 1903.) 


VERMONT 


Acts and Resolves, 1862, joint resolution Wo. 46: The State of Vermont does 
hereby accept the benefits of an act passed by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress assembled entitled ‘‘An 
act donating public lands to the several States and Territories which may provide 
collezes for “the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts.”’ approved July 2, 
1862, and will observe end comply with all the requirements of said act. (October 


25) 2202.) 
Acts and ee 1862, publicact No. 17: Section 1. Homer EH. Royce =) 
and John B. Page * * * are hereby appointed agents in the name and behalf 


of the State of enon to obtain and receive from the United States Govern- 
ment all land scrip to which said State may become entitled under an act of the 
Congvess of the United States approved July 2.1863. * * * 

SEC, 2, The aforesaid agents are hereby authorized and required to make such 
examination of the public : Jands as are subject to private entry, and procure such 
information im relation to the same as they may judge will be useful in the dis- 
posal and location of the scrip mentioned in the first section of this act, and they 
are authorized to seli or assign the same, or any part thereof, upon such terms 
and conditions es they shall deem will be most advantageous to this State: Pro- 
vecied, The £0 overnor of the State shall approve of all such sales or assignments, 

Sic. 8. The agents appointed by this act shall hold their appointment for one 
year me until their successors shall be appointed, and Lefore entering upon the 
duties of their appoimtiment wes shall give his bond with good and sufficient 
surety or sureties to the State cf Vermont in the sum of $00. 000. the said bond to 
be approved by the governor and deposited with the secretary of state, and to be 
in such form as ke shall ain ect and conditioned for the return to the treasury of 
tho State of all scrip, money, or other securities obtained or received for the bene- 
4 of this State and for the faithful performance of ail the duties of their office. 

sro. 4. Said agents shall make an annual report to the governor of the State of 
all their doings under this act. 

sec. 5, The ¢ governor of the State is hereby authorized to receive proposals for 
such donations of land, buildings, and fands as may be tendered from any part of 
the State, or fromn any person er persons, for the purpose of establishing a college 
according to the provisions of the act of Congress heretofore mentioned, and report 
the same to the next legislature 

BEC. 7. All moneys derived from the sale of said lands or scrip mentioned in 
sec toa 6 of this act shall be invested by the treasurer of the State in safe stocks 
yielding not less than 5 per cent upon the par value of said stocks, and the interest 
of the fund created by said stocks shall be appropriated for the purposes declared 
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in the said act of Congress: Proviced, That said investments shall always be made 
with the approval of the governor of the State, (December 1, 1862.) 

Acts and Resolves, 1864, public act No. 86: Srcrion 1. Ju istin 8. Morrill [and 
18 others named], their associates and successors, are hereby constituted a bedy 
corporate by the name of the Vermont Agricultural College, the leading object of 
which shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies and includ- 
ing military tactics, to tea uch such branches of Lenin as are related to agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts in order to promote the liberal and practical education 
of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life. 


* or x * Dy * x 


Src. 8. When the said college shall have been organized, located, and estab- 
lished, as and for the purposes specified in this act, there shall be appropriated 
‘and paid to its treasurer each year, on the warrant ‘of the governor, the annual 
interest or income which may be received from the fund created under and by 
virtue of the act of Congress [of July 2, 1862] named in the seventh section of this 
act and the laws of this State accepting the provisions thereof and relating to the 
same. (November 22, 1864.) 

Acts and Resolves, 1865, public act No. 83: Suction 1. The University of Ver- 
mont and the Vermont Agr icultural College, with such os er corporations as may 
hereafter become tnited ther ewith, are hereby united and constituted a body cor- 
porate by the name of the ‘ "University of Vermont and State Agriculturai Ccl- 
lege,’’ for the purpose of carrying out the objects contemplated in their respective 
charters, and as such shall be and remain a body corporate forever, and as such 
may hold and convey real and personal estate, have a common seal, and have all 
the rights and powers incident to corporations. 

SEC. 2. Each of the two institutions hereby united shall, on or before Decem- 
ber 15 next, elect by ballot nine of their number, who, with their successors, shall 
thereafter constitute its board of trustees and lkewise constitute a part of the 
board of trustees of the ECU en adion hereby created, and the nine trustees of the 
said agricultural college so elected shail be divided by lot into three classes: The 
first cla ass, consisting of three members, shall vacate their office at the end of two 
years from their election: the second class, consisting of three members, shali 
vacate their office at the end of four 3 years from the time of their election, and the 
third class, consisting of three members, shall vacate their office at the end of six 
years from the time of their election; and it shall be the duty of the legislature, 
at its session next preceding the time of the expiration of the terms of office of 
said trustees, to elect persons to supply such vacancies, whose terms of office shall 
continue six years, and it shall be the duty of the said nine trustees of the Uni- 
versity of V ermont to elect successors to fill any vacancy which may occur among 
zheir number, and all the trustees so elected as is hereinbefore provided shall, 
jogether with his excellency the governor of the State, and the president, who 

hall be ex officio a member, constitute an entire board of trustees of the cor pora- 
¢10n hereby created, who shall have the entire management and control of its 
property and affairs, and in all things relating thereto except in the elections to fill 
vacancies, a8 afor esaid, shall act together jointly as one entire board of trustees: 
Provided, That all future clections or RI GHiniont: to said board of trustees shall 
be made with special reference to preventing any religious denominational pre- 
ponder ance in said board. 

Suc. 8. Said board of trustees, a majority of whom may constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, may confer such honors and degrees as are usually 
given in colleges and universities and any other appropriate. degrees, and may 
from time to time, as occasion may require, elect a president, also a secretary, 
treasurer, librarian, professors, instructors, and any other necessary officers, and 
prescribe their dut ties, Salaries, and term of office, and may make all necessary 
by-laws and regulations for the govetrninent of themselves and others connected 
with the institution not inconsistent with the provisions of this act, and therein- 
prescribe the terms of admission, rates of tuition, modes of study, and course of 
instruction, inciuding any proper reguiations for uniform, discipline, and military 
drill, as well as for experimental and practical instruction in the different branches 
of agricultural labor. 

sxc. 4. Said board of trustees shall have the right to use, control, sell, or dispose 
of all the real estate and personal property now belonging to the University of. 
Vermont, and belonging to any other institution at the time of its union, if such 
union shall be made with this corporation agreeably to this act, subject, however, 
to the payment of any debts of such institutions existing at the time of such union, 
and subject to any trusts, duties, and obligations connected therewith, and shall 
‘be entitled to receive and use, for the purposes aforesaid, the rents and uses of 
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any of the aforesaid lands, including the rents and uses cf all such lands as have 
been heretofore reserved in any charter of land in this State for the use and benefit 
of any college, and may have the same rights in respect to said lands, and to any. 
leases of the same. and to any rents arising therefrom that said institutions 
respectively now have, and inay maintain suits in their own name, or inthe name of 
such new corporation, to recover the same: Provided, That the right of all parties 
shallremain and the same defenses shall be had to such suits as if the same were 
brought in the name and as between the said original parties; and the corporation 
liereby created shall at all times assume, discharge, and perform all the debts, 
duties, trusts. and obligations which said several institutions were subject to at 
the time they became united in said new corporation by virtue of this act. 

Sec.'5. There shall at all times be maintained in the institution hereby cre- 
ated such instruction in the various branches of learning as is contemplated in 
the several charters of each of the institutions hereby united. and more particu- 
larly including a four years’ course of studies similar to such as are generally 
taught in other colleges, and not inferior to that recently taught in said Univer- 
sity of Vermont, and in addition to that which is usually taught in other colleges 
the instruction in this institution shall include such enlarged facilities and 
extended scepe and variety in the study of those branches which relate to mili- 
tary tactics, agriculture, and the mechanic arts as shall render the whole instruc- 
tion in conformity with said act of Congress, as well as with the several charters 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 6. Said trustees may, in their discretion, cbtain by gift, grant, or other- 

rise, a tract of land which together with the land now cwned by the University 
of Vermont shall amount to at least 100 acres, to be used as an experimental farm 
whereon they may make any desirable experiments in the breeding of stock, field 
culture, the analysis and adaptation of soils, and horticultural and botanical 
gardening, or either of them, as they may deem proper; and also for the purpose 
of military encampment, target firing. drill, and review; and said trustees may 
use, lease, or dispose of the same, as they may think proper. so as best to promote 
the objects of the institutions. 

And in case said land shall be procured, as aforesaid, a sum not to exceed one- 
tenth of the money which has been received by the State treasurer for the sale of 
land scrip, in pursuance of the act of Congress authorizing the same, shail be paid 
to said board of trustees for the purposes aforesaid: Provided, That no agricul- 
tural labor shall be required of students except by their voluntary agreement or 
consent. 

Sec, 7, Whenever this corporation shall have been duly organized there shall 
be appropriated and paid toits treasurer annually. for the purpose herein men- 
tioned, on the warrant of the governor, the interest or the income which may be 
received from the fund created under and by virtue of the act of Congress. 

Sec. 8 The corporation hereby created shall make annual reports to the legis- 
lature of this State of their condition, financially and otherwise, and make and 
distribute the reports required by the act of Congress herein referred to; and the 
legislature may annually appoint a board of visitors, who may annually examine 
the affairs of said corporation. 

ec. 9. The permanent location of the institution hereby created shall be in 
Burlington, in said State of Vermont, and the first meeting of the board of 
trustees shall be there held on November 15 next, at 7 o’clock p. m., or if such 
meeting shall not be held at that time it shall be held at such other time and place 
as the governor of this State may appoint, seasonable notice of said appointment 
having been first given to each of the trustees or corporators of the Vermont Uni- 
versity and Vermont Agricultural College. 

Src. 10. The president and fellows of Middlebury College and the Norwich Uni- 
versity, or either of them, may hereafter, with the assent and concurrence by vote 
of a majority of each of the nine trustees elected as aforesaid, and their successors, 
become incorporated and united with the corporation hereby created by vote of 
their said corporations at any mecting legally warned and holden, and by leaving 
for record in the office cf the secretary of the State a trre and attested copy of 
such vote or votes, and of all the proceedings of the meeting or meetings at which 
the votes aforesaid were passed, and causing the same to be recorded in said office. 

Sec. 11. If at any time the corporation hereby created shall fail substantially 
to carry out the provisions and requirements cf this act, the supreme court of this 
State may, at any stated session thereof, having first given due notice to said cor- 
poration, annul and vacate this charter, and in such case, or in case said corpora- 
tion shall otherwise be dissolved, said supreme court may, on application, order 
and decree that the income thereaft2r to be derived from the proceeds of the sale 
of said land s:rip, in the hands of the State treasurer as aforesaid, together with 
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such amount as may have been paid over by said treasurer fr the purpose of an 
experimental farm, shall revert to said Verio t Agricultural College. and ali the 
other property and effects which at the time of said union belonged to said other 
institution chall revert to and be the property of the other institution or institu- 
tions which shail Lave been united and incorporated by or in pursuance of this 

ct,and in case more than cne such other institution shall have been thus united, 
such other property shall revert to them separately,such specific property to each, 
as said court shall adjudge and decree, having reference in maxing such decree 
to what was originally owned or contributed by each: Provided, That in respect 
to any property or funds hereafter acquired by said new corporation, by gift, 
grant, bequest, or otherwise, the same shall be awarded and distributed to each 
of the institutions hereby incorporated or hereafter united, in such manner as 
said court shall deem just and equitable, having reference to the manner the same 
was acquired, and to any specific trusts or,expressed intention of any donors 
made at the time the same was acquired. And for the purposes aforesaid, as well 
as for all other purposes. the said several corporations which shall have been 
united by virtue of this act shall be deemed an1 treated as having continued in 
life, and the several trustees which shall have been elected by each at the time 
they were united, and their successors, shall be deemed and treated to have been, 
ince the time of their elections, the trustees of their respective institutions as 


_well as trustees of the united corporation, and, as such trustees, may receive the 


\ 


property and effects which may revert to their respective corporations by such 
decree of court, and they and their successors whom they may thereafter appoint 
may continue and manage the affairs of their respective corporations thereafter 
in the same manner as the trustees of each might have done before they were 
united as aforesaid. 

Src. 12. This act.shall take effect whenever the two corporations hereby united 
shall, at a meeting duly warned, vote to accept the same and to surrender and 
relinquish to the corporation hereby created all the property belonging to them, 
whether real dr personal, and all the rents, profits, and income therefrom arising, 
including said proceeds from the sale of said land scrip, for the pturpose and sub- 
ject to all the rights, trusts, and conditions as in this act provided; and it shall 
be the duty of each of said corporations to cause a copy of the record of such 
votes, duly certified by the secretaries of their respective corporations, to be left 
for record and duly recorded in the office of the secretary of state; whereupon, by 
virtue of such votes, such property, rents, profits, and Income shall become the 
property of the corporation hereby created for the purposes and subject to the 
rights, trusts, and conditions aforesaid, and said- property, and the property here- 
after acquired by the corporaticn hereby created, shall be subject to all the con- 
ditions, immunities, and exemptions now pertaining to the property held by said 
University of Vermont. (November 9, 1865.) 

Acts and Resolves, 1866, public act No. 97: Section 1. The treasurer of the State 
is hereby directed to pay to the treasurer of the corporation of the University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College, semiannually, on the 1st day of Decem- 
ber and the Ist day of June, on the warrant of the auditor, countersigned by the 
governor, for the purpcse mentioned in the act [of November 9, 1885, above] of 
which this is an amendment. the interest or income which may be received from 
the fund created under and by virtue of the act of Congress referred toin the said 
act of incorpcration. (November 15, 1866.) 

Acts and Resolves, 1878, public act No. 50: Section 1. Any ten or more male 
citizens of this State who shall claim that the University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College has failed to carry cut the provisions and requirements of its 
charter may commence proceedings to have the same inquired into and determined 
by the supreme court, by a written complaint addressed to the supreme court, 
which complaint shall be verified by the oath of one of said complainants, and said 
complainants shallenter a recognizance for the payment of costs to the defendant 
corporation in case costs shall be adjudged on failure of prosecution. Said com- 
plaint shall set forth substantially the particulars in which such alleged failure on 
the part of said corporation consists, which complaint may be presented to the 
supreme court whenever in session or to any judge of the supreme court at any 
time, which said court or judge may make all proper orders for the giving of notice 
of such complaint to said corporation; for the making of answer to such com- 
plaint; for taking the testimony, by deposition or otherwise; for the time and 
place of hearing the cause, and for all other matters necessary to bring such cause 
to issue, hearing, and determination in the supreme court at the earliest practi- 
cable day. 

Suc. 2. Such judge or court may make such complaint returnable to any term 
of the supreme court, wherever sitting, and the court may transfer said cause 
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from county to county for the purpose of securing a, more speedy hearing and 
determination thereof, 

Src, 8. The court in such case may make all necessary and proper orders for per- 
fecting er carrying out its judgments and orders and may enforce its orders by 
execution and by process for contempt, and all questions of costs shall be in the 
discretion of the court. (November 2 Oe Oe.) 

Acts and Resclves, 1886, public act No. 73: Section 1. For the promotion of 
scientific and practical agriculture and for preventing frauds and adulterations in 
ecmmercial fertilizers, foods, feeding stuffs, seeds, and commercial products there 
is hereby established a State agricultural experiment station in connection with 
and under the control of the University of Vermont and State Agricultural Col- 
lege. (November 24, i886.) 

Acts and Resolves, 1888, No. 260: Section 1. In pursuance of the objects set 
forth in the charter of the University of Vermont and State Agricultural College 
the auditor of accounts is hereby authorized and directed to draw his order on the 
State treasurer in favor of the treasurer of said University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College (upon the warrant of the governor) semiannually on the 1st 
days of December and June [for] the sum of $3,200 [$3,0007] for the period of four 
years from December 1, 1888, at which date said first semiannual payment shall be 

nade, until December i. 1892, inclusive (of which sum of $6,000 per annum, the 
sum of $3,600 shall) be expended by the said the Univerity of Vermont and State. 
Agricultu iral Coilege (in providing competent instructicn in said institution in 
branches of lea rning related to the ind ustrial arts, and the sum of $2,400) in paying 
the tuition and incidental college charges of 39 students therein, one of whom shall 
be designated and appointed by ‘each senator in the general a assembly, such appoint- 
ment to be made by such senator from his respective county, provided any suit- 
able candidate shall apply therefor; otherwise. ‘from any county in the State, and 
all vacancies in such appointments shall be filled by the senator who made the 
appointment vacated, or by his successor in office; said appointments to be made 
in the month cf June preceding the cominencement of the college course of the 
student so appointed, and whenever any stch vacancy shall cecar, * =) 

Sec. 2. Whenever any senator from any county shall fail to make an original 
aopcintment or to fill any vacancy among such goatee students which ‘he i 18 
authorized to make or Ali by section 1 of ‘this act , after one month’s notice of his 
right so to do from the president of said Univer sity of Vermont and State Agri- 
cultural College, the trustees of that institution may make such appointment or 
fll such vacancy by appointment from that county, if there are any applicants 
therefrom who shall pass the examination required by the rules of said institu- 
tion, and if not, then oe any county in the State. (November 27, 1888.) 

Acts and Resolves, 1888, No. 162; The assent of the general assembly of the 
state of Vermont be, and hereby is, given to the purposes of the grants made in 
said act [of Congress cf March 2, 1887], and the action hitherto taken by the trustees 
of the University of Vermon and State Agricuiteral College in organizing and 
conducting an agricultural experiment station in connection with the said Uni- 
versity of Vermont and State A gricultural College is hereby ratified and con- 
firmed, and the said trustees are her -eby authorized to continue to conduct the said 
agricultur al experiment station m accordance with the terms and conditions 
expressed in the act of Congress aforesaid. 

Acts and Resolves, 1590, No. 78; SzotTion 1. The assent of the general assembly 
of the State of Vermont be, and hereby is, given to the purposes of the grants of 
moneys authorized by said act of Congress. approved August 30, 1890. (Novem- 
ber 19, 1890.) 

Acts and Resolves, 1892, No. 25: Szction 1. [Repeats practically the provisions 
of section 1 of the act of November 27 , 1888, appropriating $6,000 per annum to the 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural College. ] 

* * * * ve ¥ * 

SEC, 4. Senators from any county shell in their appointment of candidates for 
scho Tarsh psin the University of Vermont and State Agricultural College give 
preference to candidates for the agricultural and indus strial department; but if, 
at any time, there are not thirty suitable applicants for said department, then said 
senators inay appoint to any other department of said college. (November 4, 1892.) 

Acts and Resolves, 1898, No. 31: Section 1. All appointments of students here- 
tofore made and designated by the senators in the general assembly * * * 
shall expire in June, 1899. 

Sec. 2, Hach senator in the general assembly shall biennially designate and 
appoint one student to [the University of Vermont and State Agricultural Col- 
lege], and the scholarship thus created shall be for the period of two years. Vacan- 
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cies in such scholarships shall be filled by the senators who made the appointment 
vacated, or by his successor in office. 

Suc. 8. If any senator shall have failed to appoint to said scholarship before the 
beginning of the schcol year next following the expiration of the appointment 
made by his predecessor, after notice by the officers of said institution of suc 
expiration and vacancy, the officers of said institution are authorized to designate 
and appoint a student tosuch scholarship. (November 21, 1598.) 


VIRGINIA. 


[The following matter is taken from The Code of Virginia, 1887 (Richmond, Va., 1887), and the 
Supplement to the Code of Virginia, 1898 (Richmond, Va., 1898).] 

Src. 1586. The general assembly having accepted the donation of lands prof- 
fered to Virginia by the act of Congress ef July 2, 1862, with the conditions and 
provisions therein contained, and the authorities of the State having received 
from the Government of the United States the land scrip she was entitled to 
under said act of Congress, and the board of education having, in conformity with 
the acts of February 7, 1872, and March 19, 1878 [1872], made sale of the scrip and 
invested the proceeds in the purchase of State bonds, which were directed to be 
set apart and to constitute an education fund, the annual interest wherecf was to 
be apportioned as follows, that is to say, one-third thereof to the Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute and two-thirds thereof to the Preston and Olin 
Institute on certain conditions in said act of March 19, 1872, named, one of which 
was that the name of the said Preston and Olin Institute should be changed to 
the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, which has been done accord- 
ingly; and the general assembly having, by act of February 26, 1877, directed the 
bonds aforesaid to be turned over to the second auditor, who was required in leu 
of the same to substitute a statement prepared and signed in duplicate by the 
treasurer and countersigned by the second auditor showing the number, size, and 
character of said bonds, with the amount of interest due on them severally, which 
statement was to have all the validity and force of the bonds themselves, and that 
the accruing interest should be paid in accordance with the acts already referred 
to. all of which has been done, all of said acts and the proceedings of the State 
Officers thereunder are recognized as valid and binding. And it being deemed 
advisable to add to the name of the said college the words *‘ and Polytechnic Insti- 
tute,’’ so that said college shall hereafter be known as the Virginia Agricultural 
and Mechanical College and Polytechnic Institute, it is enacted that the annual 
accruing interest as aforesaid shall continue to be paid until otherwise provided 
by law as follows, that is to say: One-third thereof to the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, in the’ county of Elizabeth City, and two-thirds to the 
board of visitors of the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College and Poly- 
technic Institute, in the county of Montgomery, on the conditions prescribed as 
aforesaid, (1871-72, 1872-73, 1895-96.) 

Szc. 1587, A number of students equal to twice the number of members of the 
house of delegates, to be apportioned in the same manner, shall have the privilege 
of attending said college without charge for tuition, use of laboratories, or public 
buildings, to bo selected by the school trustees of the respective counties, cities, 
and election districts for said delegates, with reference to the highest proficiency 
and good character, from the white male students of the free schools of their 
respective counties, cities, and election districts, or, in their discretion, from oth- 
ers than those attending said free schools. (1877-78.) 

Src. 1588, If at any time the said annuity should be withdrawn from the said 
college, the property, real and personal, conveyed and appropriated to its use an 
benefit by the trustees of the Preston and Olin Institute and by the county of 
Montgomery shali revert tothe said trustees and to the said county, respectively, 
from which it was conveyed and appropriated. (1871-72.) 

sec. 1589. The curriculum of the said college shall embrace such branches of 
learning as relate to agriculture and the mechanic arts, without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics. (1871-72.) 

sxc. 1590. The said students, privilege to attend the college without charge for 
tuition, use of laboratories, or public puildings, shall continue to be selected for 
the pericd of two years: Provided, That, on the recommendation of the faculty of 
the said college for more than ordinary diligence and proficiency, any student 
ra selected may be continued by the said board of visitors for a longer period. 

S71-72,) 
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Sec. 1591. The governor, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, shall 
appoint eight persons, from farmers, mechanics, and graduates of said college, as 
visitors of said college. selecting, if practicable,two from each of the four grand divi- 
sions of the State. Their term of office shall be for four years. The present 
division into two classes, designated as the first class and second class, each com- 
posed of four visitors, shall continue, and when and as the terms of office of the 
present members of each class shall expire the governor shall then and annually 
thereafter, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, appoint successors 
to those whose terms have expired. If a vacancy occur during the recess of the 
general assembly, the governor shall fill it by appointment for the unexpired term 
of the late incuinbent. subject to the ratification of the senate at the next session 
of the general assembly. The eight persons so appointed, together with the super- 
intendent of public instruction, who shall be ex officio member, shall constitute 
the board of visitors. (1879-80, 1889-60, 1891-92.) 

Sec. 1592. The said corporation shall be and remain a corporation under the 
name and style of the board of visitors of the Virginia Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College and Polytechnic Institute, and shall at all times be under the control 
of the general assembly. AJ] acts and parts of acts relating to the Virginia Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College or to the board of visitors of the Virginia Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College shall be construed as relating to the Virginia Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College and Polytechnic Institute or the board of visitors 
of the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College and Polytechnic Institute. 
(1872-73, 1895-96. ) 

Src, 1593. The board of visitors shall appoint from their own body a rector, 
who shall preside at their meetings, and, in his absence, a president pro tempore. 
They shall also appoint a clerk to the board. A majority of the board shall con- 
stitute a quorum. (1871-72.) 

Sec. 1594. If any visitor fails to perform the duties of his office for one year, 
without good cause shown to the board, the said board shall, at the next meeting 
after the end of such year, cause the fact of such failure to be recorded in the 
minutes of their proceedings, and certify the same to the governor, and the office 
of such visitor shall thereupon be vacant. If so many of such visitors fail to per- 
form their duties that a quorum thereof do not attend for a year, upon a certifi- 
cate thereof being made to the governor by the rector or any member of the board, 
or by the chairman of the faculty, the offices of all the visitors failing to attend 
shall be vacant. (1871-72.) 

Sec. 1595. The said board shali meet at Blacksburg, in the county of Montgom- 
ery, at least once a year,and at such other times or places as they shall determine, 
the days of meeting to be fixed by them. Special meetings of the board may be 
called by the governor, the rector, or any three members. In either of said cases 
notice of the time and place of meeting shall be given to every other member, 
(1871-72. ) 

SEc. 1596. The said board shall be charged with the care and preservation of the 
property belonging to the college. They shall appoint as many professors as they 
deem proper, and, with the assent of two-thirds of the embers of the board, may 
remove any professor or other officer of the college. They shall prescribe the 
duties of each professor and the course and mode of instruction. They shall 
appoint a president of the college, and may employ such agents or servants as may 
be necessary; they shall regulate the government and discipline of the students; 
and generally, in respect to the government of the college, may make such regu- 
lations as they deem expedient, not contrary to law. Such reasonable expenses as 
the visitors may incur in the discharge of their duties shall be paid out of the 
funds of the college. (1871-72, 1879-80.) 

SEC, 1597. Each professor shall receive a stated salary, to be fixed by the board of 
visitors, and the board shall fix the fees to be charged for tuition of students other 
than those allowed under this chapter to attend the college free of tuition, which 
shall be a credit to the fund of the college. (1871-72.) 

Sec. 1598. A portion of the fund [received under the act of July 2, 1862], not 
exceeding 10 per cent of the proportion assigned to the said college and the saic 
institute may be expended, in the discretion of the boards of visitors of the said 
institutions, respectively, in the purchase of lands for experimental farms for 
each of them; and a portion of the accruing interest may be, from time to time, 
expended by the respective boards in the purchase of laboratories suitable and 
appropriate for the said institutions. (1871-72.) 

SEc. 1599. The agricultural experimental station established at the said college 
shall be continued, the same to be maintained by such appropriations as the Con- 
gress of the United States may make for the purpose. (1885-86.) 

Sec. 1600. The board shall require the treasurer, or officer in whose hands the 
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funds of the college may be placed, to give bond in double the amount of the 
annual income of the college, payable to the Commonwealth, with condition for 
the faithful discharge of the duties of his office, which bond, being approved by 
the board and enter ed at large on its journal, shall be transmitted to the auditor 
of public accounts and remain filed in his office. (1872-73. ) 

sec. 1601. It eee be lawful for the board to accept the subscription of any 
county made under an act to authorize subscriptions in aid of the said college, 
approved March 21, 1872, and also the donation of any individual in aid of the 
purposes and objects of said college; and such donations and subscriptions, when 
made, shail be held by said board in trust for the benefit of said college, on con- 
dition that the same shall revert to the several donors or subscribers, pari passu, 
if at any time the State of Virginia should withdraw from the use of the said col- 
lege the interest accruing on the proceeds of the land scrip, as provided in this 
chapter. (1871-72.) 

SEC. 1602. The said appropriation to the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute is upon condition that the trustees thereof shall continue to maintain 
and support therein one or more schools or departments wherein the leading 
object shall be instruction in such branches of learning as relate especially to agri- 
culture, the mechanic arts, and military tactics. On January 1, 1889, and on Jan- 
uary 1 in every fourth year thereafter, the governor shall appoint six persons, citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth, three of whom shall be of African descent, as curators 
of the fund appropriated as aforesaid to the said institute. The present curators. 
unless sooner removed, shall continue in office until January 1, 1889. 

Sec. 1663. The trustees of said institute may select not less than 100 students, 
with reference to their character and proficiency, from the colored free schools of 
the State, who shall have the privilege of attending the said institute on the same 
terms that State students are allies to attend the agricultural and mechanical 
college, under section 1590. (1871-72.) 

SEC. 1604. The curators of the said institute shall appoint a treasurer, who may 
be allowed a reasonable compensation, and who shall be required to enter into 
bond, payable to the Commonwealth, in a penalty at least double the amount of. 
the annual income which may arise from the proceeds of the land scrip appor- 
tioned to said institute, and with condition for the faithful discharge of the duties 
of his office. (1872-73.) 

Sec. 1605. The board of education shall pay and turn over to the said treasurer 
for the said institute and to the board of visitors of the Virginia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College all funds received by them for the use and benefit of said 
institutions, respectively; and the second auditor shall draw on the public treasury 
in favor of the said treasurer and board of visitors, respectively, from time to: 
time, until otherwise ordered, for the saine rate of interest as may be paid by act 
of the general assembly to other incorporated colleges or seminaries of learning in 
this State on all bonds of the Commonwealth, or bonds guaranteed by the Com- 
monwealth, held by or for such institutions. (187 2-73. 

Sec. 1606. An annual report shall be made by the president of each of said insti-. 
tutions, after the close of each collegiate year, to the board of visitors of the con- 
dition of each institution, its receipts and disbursements during the preceding 
year, the amount of salary paid to each professor, the amount received in tuition 
fees from pay students, any Improvements and experiments made, with their 
costs and results, and such other matters, including State, industrial, and econom- 
ical statistics, as may be supposed useful; a copy of which shall be furnished to 
the superintendent of public instruction, to be laid before the general assembly at 
its next regular session. (1871-72 

Src. 1607. The general assembly reserves to itself the power, at any time, to 
repeal cr alter any provisions of this chapter and to withdraw from either of said 
institutions the whole or any part of the appropriations made to them. (1871-72.) 

Laws, 1887-88, chapter 284: Skcr1on 1. The State of Virginia hereby assents to. 
the grants of money made by and in accordance with the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1887, and accepts the same, subject to the conditions and provisions of 
said act. 

Sec. 2. The board of visitors of the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, at Blacksburg, at which an agricultural experiment station has already been 
established, is authorized and empowered to establish in connection with said sta- 
tion such branch stations at such places asin the discretion of said board of vis- 
itors they may deem proper, subject to the approval of the governor. (February 
29, 1888.) 

Laws, 1893-94, chapter 347: Sec. 2. The State of Virginia hereby assents to the 
grants of money ‘made under and in accordance with the act of Congress aforesaid. 
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approved August 30, 1890, and accepts the same; and the legislature of Virginia 
proposes and reports to the honorabie Secretary of the Interior.of the United 
States that hercafter the funds to be paid to this State, under said act, be appor- 
tioned between the said institutions in the following ratio, viz: One-third thereof ° 
tothe Hampton Normaland Agricultural Institute and two-thirds to the Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

sec. 8. The auditor of public accounts shall receive from the Secretary of the 
Interior such sums of money as shall be allotsed to Virginia, and pay over the same 
in the proportion aforesaid to the treasurer of the Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute and to the treasurer of the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, who shall receive and disburse the same as required by section 2 of the 
act of Congress aforesaid. (Ilebruary 23, 189-4.) 


WASHINGTON. 


Constitution (1889), article §: Szcrion 1. It is the paramount Cuty of the State 
to make aimple provision for the education of all children residing within its bor- 
ders, without distinction or preference on account of race, color, caste, or sex. 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall provide for a general and uniform system of 
public schools. The public school system shall include common schools and such 
high schools, normal schools, and technical schcols as may hereafter be estab- 
nelied. = * + . 

Sec. 4. All schools maintained or supported wholly or in part by the public 
funds shall be forever free from sectarian control or influence. 

src. 5. All losses to the permanent common school or any other State educa- 
tional fund which shall be occasioned by defalcation, mismanagement, or fraud 
of the agents or officers controlling or managing the same shall be audited by the 
proper authorities of the State. The amonnt so audited shall be a permanent 
funded debt agamst the State in favor of the particular fund sustaining such loss, 
upon which not less than 6 per cent annual interest shall be paid. * * #* 

{The following matter is taken from Ballinger’s Annotated Codes and Statutes of Washing- 
ton, showing all Statutes in Force, including the Session Laws of 1897, by Hon. Richard A. Bal- 
linger. 2vols. Seattle and San Francisco, 1897.] 

Sec. 2512. The State Agricultural College, Experiment Station, and School of 
Science of the State of Washington, as heretofore located [act of March 9, 1891] 
at Pullman, Whitman County, shall be an institution of learning cpen to the 
children of all residents of this State, and to such other persons as the board of 
regents may determine, under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the board of regeuts; shall be nonsectarian in character, and devoted to practical 
instruction in agriculture, nechanic arts, and natural sciences connected there- 
with, as well as a thorough course of instruction in all branches of learning upon 
agricultural and other industrial pursuits. (1891, 1897.) 

Sec. 2513. The governor of the State of Washington, the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, members of the legislature, and county commissioners shall be 
ex officio visitors of said college. But said visitors shall haveno power granted to 
control the action of the board of regents or to negative its duties as defined by 
law. (1890, 1897.) 

Sec. 2514. The course of instruction of said college shall embrace the English 
language, literature, mathematics, philosophy, civil and mechanical engineering, 
chemistry, animal and vegetable anatomy and physiology, veterinary art, ento- 
mology, geology, political economy, rural and household economy, horticulture, 
moral philosophy. history, mechanics, and such other courses of instruction as 
shall be prescribed by the board of regents. One of the objects of said college 
shall be to train teachers of physical science, and thereby further the application of 
the principles of physical science to industrial pursuits; to collect information as 
to schemes of technical instruction adopted in other parts of the United States 
and in foreign countries, and to hold farmers’ institutes at such times and places 
and under such regulations as the board of regents may determine. (1891, 1897.) 

Sec. 2515. The board of regents shall provide that all instruction given in the col- 
lege shall, to the utmost practicable extent, be conveyed by means of practical work 
in the laboratory, and shall provide in connection with said college the following 
laboratories: One pliysical laboratory or more, one chemical laboratory or more, 
and one biological laboratory or more, and suitably furnish and equip the same. 
Said board of regents shall provide that all male students shall be trained in mili- 
tary tactics. Said board of regents shall establish a department of said college 
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to be designated the department of elementary science, and in connection there- 
with pr ovide instruction in the following subjects: Elementary mathematics 
(including elementary trigonometry), elementary mechanics, elementary and 
mechan ical dr awing, and land survering. said board of r egents shall establish a 
department of said ‘college to be desig nated the department of a agriculture, and in 
connection therewith pr ovide instruction in the following subj ects: 

First. Physics, with special application of its principles to agriculture. 

Second. Chemistry, with special application of its principles. to agriculture. 

Third, Mor phology and physiology of plants, with special reference to the com- 
monly grown crops al their fungus enemies. 

Fourth. Morphology and physiolog y of the lower forms of animal life. with 
special reference to insect pests. 

Fifth. Morphology and physiology of the higher forms of animal life, and in 
particular of the hor se, cow, sheep, and swine. 

Sixth. Agriculture, with special reference to the breeding and feeding of live 
stock and the best mode of cultivation of farm produce. 

Seventh. Mining and metallurgy. 

And it shall appoint demonstrators in each of these subjects to superintend the 
equipment of a laboratory and to give practical instruction in the same. Said 
board of regents shall establish an agricultural experimental station in connection 
with the department of agriculture of said college, appoint its officers, and pre- 
scribe such regulations for itsmanagement as it may deemexpedient. Said board 
of regents may establish other depar tments of said college and provide courses of 
instruction therein when those are, in its judgment, required for the better car- 
rying out of the object of the college. (1890, 1897.) 

Szc. 2516. The management of said college and experiment station, the care and 
preservation of all property of which such institution shal! become possessed, the 
erection and construction of all buildings necessary for the use of said college and 
station, and the disbursement and expenditure of all money provided for by this 
chapter shall be vested in a board of five regents; said five members of the board 
of regents shall be appointed in the manner provided by law; said regents and 
their successors in office shall have the right of causing all things to be done neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this chapter. The board of regents provided 
for in this chapter shall be appointed by the governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, one for a term of two years. two for.a term of four years, 
and. two for a term of six years; and each regené shall, before entering upon the 
discharge of his respective duties as such, execute a good and sufficient bond to 
the State of Washington, with two or more sufficient sureties, residents of the 
State, in the penal sum of not less than $5,000 each, conditioned for the faithful 
performance of his duties as such regent: Provided, That all appointments nade 
to fill vacancies caused by death, resignation, or otherwise shall be for the unex- 
pired term of the incumbent whose place shall have become vacant. All other 
appointments made subsequent to the appointment of the first board of regents 
provided for in this act shall be for the term of six years and until the appoint- 
ment and qualification of a successor to each appointee: Provided further, That 
at least three of the members of the board of regents so appointed shall be resi- 
dents of eastern Washington and one shall be a resident of western Washington: 
Provided further, That regents now serving upon such beard shali continue as 
such during the term for which they were respectively appointed. (1891, 1897.) 

sec. 2517. The board of regents of the agricultural college, experiment station, 
and school of science shall meet and organize by the election of its president and 
treasurer from their own number on the first Wednesday in April of each year. 
The person so selected as treasurer shall, before entering upon the discharge of 
his duties as such, execute a good and sufficient bond to the State of Washington. 
with two or more stifficient sureties, residents of the State, in the penal sum of 
not less than $40,000, conditioned for the faithful performance of ‘his duties as 
such treasurer and that he will faithfully account for and pay over to the person 
or persons entitled thereto all inoneys which shall come into his hands as such 
officer, which bond shall be approved by the governor of the State, and shall be 
filed with the secretary of state. The president of the college shall be secr etary 
of the board of regents, and shall perform all the duties pertaining to that office, 
but shall not have the right to vote. The secretary shall, in like manner as the 
treasurer, give a bond in the penal sum of not less than $5.000. conditioned for the 
faithful performance of his duties as such officer. (1891, 1897.) 

sec. 2518. The president of said board shall be the chief executive officer, shall 
preside at all meetings thereof (except that in his absence the board may appoint 
a president pro tempore), and sign all instruments required to be executed by said 
board. The treasurer shall be the financial officer of said board, shall keep a true 
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account of all moneys received and expended by him. The secretary shall be the 
recording officer of said board, shall attest all instruments required to be signed 
by the president, and shall keep a true record of all the proceedings of said board, 
and generally do all cther things required of him by said board. (1891, 1897.) 

Sec. 2519. The regents shall have the power, and it shall be their duty, to enact 
laws for the government of said agricultural college, experiment station, and 
school of science: Provided, The board of regents shall maintain at least one 
experimental station in the western portion of the State. (1891, 1897.) 

sec, 2520. The board of regents shall direct the disposition of any moneys 
belonging to or appropriated to the agricultural college, experiment station, and 
school of science established by this article, and shall make all rules and regula- 
tions necessary for the management of the same, adopt plans and specifications 
for necessary buildings, and superintend the construction of said buildings, and 
fix the salaries of professors, teachers, and other employees, and tuition fees to be 
charged in said college. (1891, 1897.) 

Sec. 2521. The agricultural experiment station “provided for in this article in 
connection with said agricultural college shall be under the direction of said 
board of regents of said college for the purpose of conducting experiments in 
agriculture according to the terms of section 1 of an act of Congress approved 
Merch 2 1887. * * * The said college aiid experiment, station shall be entitled 
to receive all the benefits and donations inade and given to similar institutions of 
learning in other States and Territories of the United States by the legislation of 
the Congress of the United States now in force or that may be enacted, and par- 
ticularly to the benefits and donations given by the provisions of [the acts of 
Congress approved July 2, 1862, and acts supplementary thereto, March 2, 1887, 
and August 80, 1890]. (1891, 1897.) 

SEc, 2522. The assent of the legislature of the State of Washington is hereby 
given, in pursuance of the requirements of section 9 of said act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1887, to the granting of money therein inade to the establish- 
ment of experiment stations in accordance with section 1 of said last-mentioned 
act, and assent is hereby given to carry out within the State of Washington every 
provision of said act. (1891, 1897.) 

SEC. 2523. The meetings of the board of regents may be called in such manner 
as the board may prescribe, and the majority of said board shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business; but a less number may adjourn from 
time to time. All meetings of the said board may be held in the office of the 
college buildings. No vacancy in said board shall impair the rights of the 
remaining board. A full meeting of the board shall be called at least once a year. 
(1891, 1897.) 

SEC, 2624. Each member of the board of regents created by this chapter shall, 
before entering upon his duties, take and subscribe an oath to discharge fai ithfully 
and honestly his duties in the ‘premises and to perform strictly and impartially 
the same to the best of his ability. Said oath shall be filed with the secretary of 
State. (1891, 1897.) 

Sec. 2525. The regents shall be aliowed their actual and necessary traveling 
expenses in going to and returning from all the necessary sessions of their board, 
and also their necessary expenses while in actual attendance upon the same. 
(1891, 1897.) 

Sec. 2526. The board of regents shall, on or before the 1st day of November of 
each year, make a full and true report in detail of all their acts and doings during 
the previous year, their receipts and expenditures, the exact status of their insti- 
tution, and other information they may deem proper and useful or which may be 
called for by the governor, which said report shall be made to the governor, who 
shall transmit the same to the succeeding session of the legislature. <A copy of 
said report shall be furnished to the superintendent of public instruction. (1891, 
S97, 

a 2527. The treasurer of said board shall make disbursements of the funds 
in his hands on the order of the board, which order shall be countersigned by the 
secretary of the board, and shall state on what account the disbursement is made. 
(1891, 1897.) 

SEC. 2528. No employee or member of the board created by this chapter shall be 
interested pecuniarily, either directly or indir ectly. in any contract for any build- 
ing or improvements of said institution, or for the furnishing of supplies for the 
same. (1891. 1897.) 

Sec. 2529. The governor of the State shall be ex officio advisory member of the 
board provided for in this chapter, but shall not have the right to vote nor be 
eligible to office therein. (1891, 1897.) 

Sec. 2580. The board of regents are hereby empowered to grant the usual acs- 
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demic and honorary degrees, and to issue diplomas therefor, upon the recommen- 
dation made by the faculty. (1895, 1897.) 

Src, 2531. It shall be the duty of the board of regents herein provided for, as 
soon after their organization as practicable, and as soon as there shall be an 
appropriation therefor in the hands of the State treasurer in any amount sufficient 
to warrant the beginning of the erection of the several buildings herein provided 
for, or any wing or section of the same, to enter into contracts with one or more 
contractors for the erection and construction of such suitable buildings and im- 
provements for the institution created by this chapter asin their judgment shall 
be deemed best, or the funds aforesaid shall warrant, all things considered; such 
contract or contracts to be let after open public notice and competition, under 
such regulations as shall be established by said board, to the person or persons 
who offer to execute such work on the most advantageous terms: Provided, That 
in all cases said board shall require from contractors a good and sufficient bond 
for the faithful performance of the work and the full protection of the State 
against mechanics’ and other liens: And provided further, That the board shail 
not have the power to enter into any contract for the erection of any buildings or 
improvements which shall bind said board to pay out any sum in excess of the 
amount provided for said purpose. (1891, 1897.) 

Src. 2532. The board provided for in this chapter shall have power in their dis- 
cretion to employ skilled architects and superintendents to prepare plans and 
specifications and to supervise the construction of any of the buildings provided 
for in this chapter and to fix the compensation for such services, subject to the 
provisions and restrictions of this act. (1851, 1897.) 

SEC. 2533. Whenever there shall be any money in the hands of the State treas- 
urer to the credit of any of the specific funds set apart for the institution created 
by this chapter, deemed sufficient by the board tocommence the erection of any of 
the necessary buildings or improvements or to pay the necessary running or other 
expenses of said institution, the State auditor, on the request in writing of said 
board shall, and it is hereby made his duty to, draw his warrants in favor of the 
treasurer of said board and upon the State treasury against the specific fund 
belonging to said institution in such sum, not exceeding the amount on hand in 
such specific fund, at such time as said board may deem necessary: Provided, 
rea said board shall draw said money as it may be necessary to disburse the same. 

SO), 1807.) 

Laws, 1895, chapter 167: SecTION 1. [Makes the professor of veterinary science 
at the agricultural college ex officio State veterinarian. | 

Laws, 1899, chapter 48: Sec. 16. The secretary of state, the professor of agri- 
culture of the agricultural college, and the dairy commissioner are hereby created 
a State board of dairy commissioners ex officio. (March 7, 1899.) 

Laws,1899, chapter 82: SECTION 1. The operation and conduct of the agricultural 
experiment station heretofore established at Puyallup, Wash., shall be under the 
supervision and control of the board of regents of the agricultural college and 
school of science, and the State auditor is hereby authorized to audit all claims, 
and, if found correct, to issue warrants upon the State treasurer in payment of 
bills duly authorized by said board as provided by law, and the State treasurer is 
hereby directed to pay the same. (March 13, 1899.) 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


[The following matter is taken from The Code of West Virginia (fourth edition), compiled 
by John A. Warth. Charleston, 1900.] 


Chapter 45: Sec. 76. The Agricultural College of West Virginia, located and 
established at Morgantown, in the county of Monongalia, in pursuance of the act 
passed February 7, 1867, entitled ‘‘An act for the regulation of the West Virginia 
Agricultural College,’’? shail be and remain as so established and located; and 
all the provisions of said act, except so far as the same may be altered by this 
chapter, shall remain in full force and effect to the same extent as if this chapter 
as amended had not been passed. (1872-73, 1881.) 

Src. 77. The name of said college shall hereafter be ‘‘The West Virginia 
University,’’ by which name it shall have and hold all the property, funds, invest- 
ments, rights, powers, and privileges now had and held under the name prescribed 
in the above-recited act. (1872-73, 1881.) 

Sec. 78 [as amended by Laws, 1901, chapter 52, passed February 18, 1901]. For 
the government and control of said university there shall be a board of regents 
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consisting of nine persons, co be called ‘‘the regents of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity. =< As such board they may sue and be sued, and haveacommon seal. The 

said board shall have the custody and control of the property and funds of said 
university, except as otherwise provided by law. They shali have the power to 
accept from any person or persons any giit, grant, or devise of money, land or 
other property intended for the use of the university, and shall, by such acceptance, 
be trustees of the funds and property which may come into the possession or under 
the control of said board by such gift. grant, or devise, and shall invest and hold 
such funds and property, and apply the proceeds and property in such manner as 
the donor may prescribe by the terms of his gift, grant, or devise. A majority of 
said regents shall constitute a qnorum for the transaction of business, except that 
for making arrangements for the erection of buildings or the permanent altera- 
tion thereof, or the appointment to or removal from office of professors, or fixing 
their compensation, or changing any rule or regulations adopted by a majority of 
the board, in which case all of the regents shall be notified in writing by the secre- 
tary of the board of the meeting place and object of the meeting proposed to be 
held for any of the purposes excepted in this section; and the conference of a 
majority of the regents shall be required. Said board of regents shall consist of 
nine members, who shall be residents and voters of theState. The governor shall, 
on or before March 15, 1901. or as soon thereafter as convenient, appoint said. 
hine regents, who shall be divided into two classes, consisting of four and five 
regents, respectively. The term of office of both classes shall begin on May 1, 
1901; and the term of office of the first class shall continue for two years and until 
their successors are appointed and qualified, and the term of the second class shall 
continue for four years and until their successors are appointed and qualified; and 
thereafter the term of office of each class shall be for four years and until their 
successors are appointed and qualified. Any person appointed aregent during the 
recess of the senate shall serve as such until the next meeting of the senate. The 
governor nay by appointment fill any vacancy occurring in the board for the 
unexpired term. Not more than six of said regents shall belong to the same 
political party, and not more than one shall be appointed from the same senatorial 
district or county. The term of office of the regents now in office shall expire on 
April 30, 190. 

Sec. 79. The board of regents shall from time to time establish such depart- 
ments of education in literature, science, art, agriculture, and military tactics as 
they may deem expedient, and as the funds under their control may warrant, and 
purchase such materials, implements, and apparatus as may be requisite to proper 
instruction in all said branches of learning, so as to carry out the spirit of the act 
of Congress aforesaid, approved July 2, 1862. (1872-73, 1881.) 

Sec, 80, The said board shall establish and declare such rules and regulations 
and by-laws, not inconsistent with the laws of this State or of the United States, 
as they may deem necessary for the proper organization, the tuition of students 
and good governinent of said university, and the protection of public property 
belonging thereto. Theyshall appoint a superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
a secretary for the faculty, and a secretary for said board, and also a treasurer, 
who shall be members of the faculty of the university; and the person so appointed 
shall receive such compensation as the board may determine, not, however, to 
exceed $300 per year. From said treasurer they shall take a bond, with ample 
security, conditioned according to law, for the faithful keeping and disposing of 
such money as is herein or may be hereafter appropriated, and such other money 
as inay be allowed by said board to come into his hand from time to time; they 
shall also settle with him annually or oftener if they think best, inspect annually 
all the property belonging to said university and make a fuli report of the condi- 
tion, income, expenditures. and management of such university annually to the 
governor, to be by him laid before the legislature. (1872-738, 1881, 1837, 1899.) 

SEC. 81. The board shall have power to create a preparatory department to said 
university and establish any other professorships than those indicted [indicated] 

-heretofore, if the same be deemed essential; to fix the salaries of the several pro- 
fessors and to remove them for good cause, but in case of removal the concurrence 
of a majority of the regents shall be required, and the reasons for a removal shall 
be communicated in a written statement to the governor. (1872-73, 1881.) 

Src. $2 [as amended by Laws, 1903, chapter 30]. Besides prescribing the general 
terms upon which audents may be ‘admitted, and the course of instruction, the 
regents are still further empowered to admit as regular students of the university 
not more than 225 cadets in the military department. Eachmember of the senate 
shall be entitled to appoint one cadet from his district on or before June 1 in the 
second year of his term and one cadet on or before June 1 in the fourth year of 
his term. Each member of the houseof delegates shall be entitled to appoint one 
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cadet from his county on or before June 1 next preceding the end cf his term. In 
case a cadetship filled by appointment by any member of the legislature shall 
become vacant, the member making the appointment, or his successor, shall fill 
same by a new appointment within the limits of time aforesaid. But no senator 
or delegate shall appoint any cadet until he receives a certificate from the presi- 
dent cf the university or the commandant of cadets giving bim notice of his right 
to do so, and he shall not have the right to exercise such power of appointment as 
long as two cadets are accredited to himself and his predecessor, either by original 
appointment or reenlistment. All other cadets necessary to make up the fuil com- 
plement of the corps shall be appointed by the regents in proportion to their num- 
ber, including vacancies, if any, caused by the failure cf any member of the leg- 
islature to make his appointment. Cadets shall not be under 16 years of age and 
shall not be over 21 years of age. Their appointment shall be made upon 
undowbted evidence cf good moral character and sound physical condition. Their 
term of enlistment of service shall be two years, but any cadet at the expiration 
of his first term shall be entitled to reenlist for the further t:rm of two years 
upon giving notice of his intention to the commandant of cadets at least thirty 
days before the expiration of such term; but not more than 15 cadets shall be 
appointed from any senatorial district and not more than 8 from any one county. 

Sec. 88. The cadets admitted under the preceding section shall be entitled to 
all the privileges, immunities, educational advantages, and benefits of the uni- 
versity free of charge for admission, tuition, books, and stationery, and shall con- 
stitute the public guard of the university and of the public property belonging 
thereto and of the ordnance and ordnance stores and camp and garrison equipage, 
of which a sufficient supply shall be kept in the arsenal belonging to the institu- 
tion. Andthe professors and the students of the university receiving instruction in 
military tactics and the art of war shall be individually and collectively respon- 
sible for the preservation and safe-keeping of all arms and camp equipage belong- 
ing to said institution. (1872-73, 1881.) 

Sxc. 84 [as amended by Laws, 1901, chapter 1, approved February 23.1901]. The 
regents shall only be allowed the necessary expenses incurred by them in dis- 
charging their duties as such and $4 per diem for each day they may be employed 
as such, and an itemized account shall be made a part of their report to the 
governor, and no mileage shall be allowed or paid. 

Suc. 85. The president, board of regents, and faculty may graduate any student 
of the university found (after proper examination) duly qualified, and shall cer- 
tify the same by affixing the seal of the university to his diploma. (1872-78, 
1881.) 

Sze. 86. The fund derived from the sale of United States land warrants which 
have been donated to this State for the purpose cf endowing an agricultural col- 
lege shall be invested by the governor in a loan of public stock of the United 
States, or otherwise, as required by Congress, for the use and benefit of the said 
university. (1872-78, 1881.) 

Sec. 86a. I. The State of West Virginia hereby assents to and accepts from the 
Government of the United States the grants of money authorized by said act of 
Congress [of March 2, 1887], and assents:to the purpose of said grants. 

If. The bulletins and annual reports required to be published under section 4 
of said act shall be printed at the expense of the State, by the State printer, in 
such editions or numbers as the mailing list of the experiment station shall indi- 
cate as being required, and shall be distributed by the station free of all charge 
to farmers and other citizens of the State deserving the same. (1889.) 

sec. 98b. I. The legislature of the State of West Virginia hereby accepts for 
said State the terms and provisions of the said act of the Congress of the United 
States approved August 30, 1590, for the objects and purposes mentioned and 
declared therein, and designates the ‘‘ West Virginia University,’’ established in 
pursuance of the act of the Congress of the United States passed July 2, 1862, and 
a subsequent act passed by said Congress on April 19, 1864, at Morgantown, in the 
county of Monongalia, in this State, as the beneficiary of said appropriaticn for 
the instruction of white students; and an institution to be located and provided 
for the purpese as hereinafter required and directed in the county of Kanawha, 
to be called ‘* The West Virginia Colored Institute,’’ for the beneficiary of said 
appropriation for the instruction of colored students; to be paid to each in the 
proportion mentioned in the preamble to this act. [For the West Virginia Col- 
ored Institute, $3,000 per annum for five years, and after that time $5,000 as long 
as the appropriation continues.| And the said institution, by the name of ‘‘ The 
West Virginia Colored Institute,’’? shall have and hold all the property, funds, 
rights, powers, and privileges hereinafter mentioned. 

If [as amended by Laws, 1901, chapter 50, approved February 20, 1901]. For the 
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government and control of said institute there shall be a board of regents, consist- 
ing of the State superintendent of free schools and six other competent persons, 
not more than four of whom shall belong to the same political party, to be called 
the ‘‘ regents of the West Virginia Colored Institute,’’ and as such board they 
may sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, and have acommon seal. The goy- 
ernor shall, between March 15 and May 15, 1901, and every four years thereafter, 
nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the senate. appoint said six 
regents, whose term of office shall begin on June 1 next following their appoint- 
ment and continue for four years and until their successors are appointed and 
qualified. Vacancy in the office of regent shall be filled by appointment by the 
governor for the unexpired term. The term of office of the regents now in office 
shall expire on May 31.1801. Said board shali have the care, custody, and control 
of the property and funds of the institute, and may accept, from any person or 
persons, gifts of money or property for the use of said institute, and all such 
money and property, when so received by them, shall be held in trust by them for 
the use and benefit of the institute. and applied thereto as the donors may have 
directed, and, if no such directions have been given, as a majority of the regents 
may determine. 

III. The board of regents shall from time to time establish such departments of 
education in literature, science, art, and agriculture, not inconsistent with the 
terms of the several acts of Congress hereinbefore referred to, as they may deem 
expedient and as the funds under their control will warrant, and purchase such 
materials, implements, and apparatus as may be requisite to the proper instruc- 
tion of said colored students in all said branches of learning as to carry out the 
intent and purposes of said acts of Congress. 

IV [asamended by Laws, 1901, chapter 1, approved February 23, 1901]. The said 
board shall establish and declare such rules, regulations, and by-laws, not incon- 
sistent with the laws of the United States or of this State, as they may deem nec- 
essary for the proper organization, the tuition of the students, and the good govern- 
ment of the institute and the protection of the property belonging thereto. . The 
regents shall only be allowed the necessary expenses incurred by them in discharg- 
ing their dutiesas such and $4 per diem for each day they may be employed as such, 
and an itemized account shall be made a part of their report to the governor, and 
no inileage shall be allowed or paid. 

V. The treasurer of this State is hereby designated as the officer to receive from 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States the said several sums of money 
so to be paid to this State aforesaid for the uses and purposes aforesaid. He shall 
keep an exact account of the moneys so received, and shall place to the credit of 
each of said beneficiaries thereof its due proportion of the same. The sums so 
placed to the credit of the West Virginia University shall be paid out by him on 
the orders of the board of regents thereof, and the sums so placed to the credit 
of the West Virginia Colored Institute shall be paid out by him on the orders of 
the board of regents of said institute. And said treasurer shall include in his 
biennial report to the governor a statement of his receipts and disbursements 
under the provisions of this act. 

VI. It shall be the duty of the board of the school fund to proceed with all. 
reasonable dispatch to procure the necessary quantity of farming land, not exceed- 
ing 50 acres in all,in some suitable and proper locality in the county of Kanawha, 
with the title thereto clear and unquestionable, and to erect the necessary build- 
ings and make the necessary improvements thereon for the purposes of this act, 
and to comply in good faith with the terms and conditions and to carry into 
effect the objects and purposes of the act of Congress in making said appropriations. 

VII. And in order to enable said board to perform the duties required of them 
by this act the sum of $10,000 is hereby appropriated and placed at their disposal, 
payable out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, 
That said board may, in their discretion, borrow the said sum of $10,000 from the 
‘*school fund,’’ mentioned in section 4 of article 12 of the constitution of this 
State, at 6 per cent interest per annum, and execute the bonds of the State there- 
for, payable with interest as aforesaid not more than ten years from the date 
thereof. (1891.) 

Src. 98bb. Besides prescribing the general terms upon which students may be 
admitted, and the course of instruction, the regents are still further empowered to 
admit as regular students or cadets of said institution not more than 60 students, 
of whom each regent may appoint not more than 12 who are not less than 16 years 
of age nor more than 21, whose term of service shall not be less than two nor more 
than five years; which appointment shall be made upon undoubted evidence of good 
moral character and sound physical condition. The cadets admitted under the 
provisions of this section shall be entitled to all the privileges, immunities, educa- 
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tional advantages, and benefits of the institute free of charge for admission, tui- 
tion, books, and stationery, and shall constitute the public guard of the institute, 
and of the public property belonging thereto, and of the ordnance and ordnance 
stores and camp and garrison equipage, of which a sufficient supply shall be 
kept in the arsenal belonging to the institution. And the professors and the 
students of the institute receiving instruction in military tactics and the art of 
war shall be individually and collectively responsible for the preservation and 
safe-keeping of arms and camp equipage belonging to said institution. (1899.) 


WISCONSIN. 


|The following matter is taken from the Wisconsin Statutes of 1898, enacted at the adjourned 
session of the legislature commencing August 17, 1897, and approved August 20, 1897. In effect 
September 1, 1898. Edited and annotated by Arthur L. Sanbornand John R. Berryman. 2vols. 
Chicago, 1898.] 


Src. 377. There is established in this State, at the city of Madison, an institution 
of learning by the name and style of ‘‘ The University of Wisconsin.”’ 

Sec. 378 [as amended by Laws, 1901, chapter 255. approved May 2, 1901]. The 
government of the university shall vest in a board of regents, to consist of one 
member from each Congressional district and two from the State at large, at least 
one of whom shall bea woman, to be appointed by the governor. The State super- 
intendent and the president of the university shall be ex officio members of said 
board. Said president shall be a member of all the standing committees of the 
board, but shall have the right to vote only in case of a tie. The term of office 
of the appointed regents shall be three years from the first Monday in February in 
the year in which they are appointed unless sooner removed by the governor, but 
appointments to fill vacancies before the expiration of the term shall be for the 
residue of the term only. 

Sec. 379 [as amended by Laws, 1903, chapter 260]. The board of regents and their 
successors in office shall constitute a body corporate by the name of *‘ the regents 
of the University of Wisconsin,’’ and shall possess all the powers necessary or 
convenient to accomplish the objects and perform the duties prescribed by law, 
and shall have the custody of the books, records, buildings, and all other property 
of said university. The board shall elect a president anda secretary, who shall per- 
form such duties as may be prescribed by the by-laws of the board. The secretary 
shall keep a faithful record of all the transactions of the board and of the execu- 
tive committee thereof. It shall be the duty of the State treasurer to have the 
charge of all securities for loans and all moneys belonging to the university or in 
any wise appropriated by law to its endowment or support, to collect the interest 
on all securities held by him, to pay out moneys only upon the warrant of the sec- 
retary of state as provided by law, to keep the same and the accounts thereof sep- 
arate and distinct from other public funds, and particularly distinguish the 
accounts of every fund, according to the nature thereof, coming to his charge, 
whether created by law or by private bounty, and to discharge these and other 
appropriate functions relating thereto subject to such regulations as the board 
may adopt not inconsistent with his official duties, and he and his sureties shall be 
liable on his official bond as State treasurer for the faithful discharge of such 
duties. 

Sec. 380. The time for the election of the president and secretary of said board 
and the duration of their respective terms of office, and the times for holding the 
regular annual meeting and such other meetings as may be required, and the 
manner of notifying the same shall be determined by the by-laws of the board. 
A majority of the board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness, but a less number may adjourn from time to time. (1866.) 

Sec. 881. The board of regents shall enact laws for the government of the uni- 
versity in all its branches; elect a president and the requisite number of profes- 
sors, instructors, officers, and employees, and fix the salaries and the term of 
office of each, and determine the moral and educational qualifications of appli- 
cants for admission to the various courses of instruction; but no instruction either 
sectarian in religion or partisan in politics shall ever be allowed in any depart- 
ment of the university; and no sectarian or partisan tests shall ever be allowed or 
exercised in the appointment of regents or in the election of professors, teachers, 
or other officers of the university, or in the admission of students thereto, or for 
any purpose whatever. The board of regents shall have power to remove the 
president, or any professor, instructor, or officer of the university when, in their, 
judgment, the interests of the university require it. The board may prescribe 
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rules and regulations for the management of the libraries, cabinet, museum, 
laboratories. and all other property of the university and of its several depart- 
ments, and for the care and preservation thereof, with penalties and forfeitures by 
way cf damages for their violation, which may be sued for and collected in the 
name of the board before any court having jurisdiction of such action. They 
shall employ a competent preceptress for the building known as “‘ ladies’ hall ”’ 
(which shall be used for and by the female students attending the university, and 
not otherwise), who shall have charge and general supervision thereof under such 
regulations as the board may have made cr shall adopt, at a salary of not more 
than $1,500 per year: Provided, That said preceptress shall perform such Cuties 
and teach such classes as the board may from time to time require. 

Sec. 882. The board of regents are authorized to expend such portion of the 
incomne of the university fund as they may deem expedient for the erection of 
suitable buildings and the purchase of apparatus, a library, cabinets, and addi- 
tions thereto, and if they deem it expedient may receive in connection with the 
university any college in this State, upon application of its board of trustees; and 
such college so received shall become a branch of the university and be subject to 
the visitation of the regents. (Rev. Stat., 1858.) 

SEC. 883. At the close of each biennial fiscal term the regents, through their 
president, shall make a report in detail to the governor and the legislature, exhibit- 
ing the progress, condition, and wants of each of the colleges embraced in the 
university, the course of study in each, the number of instructors and students, 
the amount of receipts and disbursements, together with the nature, cost, and 
results of all important investigations and experiments, and such other informa- 
tion as they may deem important, one copy ef which shall be transmitted free by 
the secretary of state to all colleges endowed under the provisions of the act of 
Congress * * * approved July 2, 1862, and also one copy to the Secretary of 
the Interior, as provided in said act. The board shall also report to the governor 
as often as may seem desirable the iinportant results of investigations conducted 
by the director of Washburn Observatory and by other investigators connected 
with the university, and also the results of such experiments therein relating to 
agriculture or the mechanic arts as said board may deem to be of special value to 
the agricultural and mechanical interests of the State. With the approval of the 
governor such number of copies as he shall direct, and of the Washburn Observa- 
tory reports not more than 700 copies, may be printed by the State printer in 
separate form, on good paper, and with such appropriate quality of binding as 
the commissioners of public printIng shall order. Eight hundred copies of each 
of said reports, when so directed by the governor, except those of the Washburn 
Observatory, shall be delivered to the legislature, and the remainder be used in 
exchange for the publications of other institutions and for such other public pur- 
poses as the regents may order. 

SEC. 883a [as amended by Laws, 1908, chapter 260]. All inoneys which shall be 
derived to the tiniversity from gifts or other bounties; from fees of students in 
any form, less any rebates allowed under authority of the board; from sales of 
farm products or any articles of personal property of whatever kind; from publi- 
cations or advertisements in publications of the university; from fees for services 
rendered in any manner; from sales or rents of real property, or from any source 
whatever other than in cases by law required to be paid to the State treasurer, 
may be paid to the secretary of the board in all cases where the board shall 
authorize him to receive the same; and such secretary shall, at least as often as 
once a week, pay into the State treasury the entire amount of such receipts by him, 
and shall on or before the 10th day of each calendar month deliver to the State 
treasurer an itemized account of such receipts during the preceding calendar 
month, showing the amount of each sum so received by him, the date thereof, the 
person from whom received, for what received, and the particular fund or account 
to which the same belongs, save that the details of small receipts may be omitted 
and the account made summary in such cases and to such extent as the secretary 
of state shall prescribe by forms therefor, and shall verify the correctness thereof 
by his affidavit thereto appended, and a duplicate thereof he shall at the same 
time file with the secretary of state. Such account shall be made upon forms to 
be prepared and furnished by the secretary of state. The regents may require of 
their secretary such bond in such sum and with such sureties as they shall think 
fit and its renewal when deemed desirable, and may prescribe regulations for 
the discharge of all such duties not inconsistent with law. The secretary of state 
shall andit and give his warrant on the State treasurer for all accounts certified 
to him by the board or its executive committee, in the manner herein provided. 
All salaries for instructional or administrative service, and also allowances to fel- 
lows and scholars, which have been fixed by the board, shall be certified at peri- 
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odical intervals according to the law sof the board, upon rolls showing the name 
of the person entitled to receive the same, the amount of his fixed annual salary 
or allowance, and that the sum so certified is then due him according to the 
method of periodical payment established by the board; upon which certified roll 
the secretary of state shall issue his warrant to each person therein named for the 
amount so certified to be due to him. Payments to janitors, laborers, and all 
other employees, and also to all persons from whom milk and products for the 
dairy are purchased, shall be made upon rolls showing the name of the party 
entitled, for what service or object, to what fund chargeable, and the amounts 
respectively due each, which shall be likewise certified to the secretary of state to 
be correct and due, and he shall issue thereon his warrant for the amount due 
each person upon such roll to each suck person. Every other claim or account 
shall state the nature and particulars of the service rendered or material fur- 
nished and be verified by the affidavit of the claimant or his agent and filed with 
the secretary of the regents: and a roll showing the name of each such person, for 
what service or object, to what fund chargeable, and the amount allowed to and 
due him, shall be certified, as aforesaid, to the secretary of state; upon which he 
shall issue his warrant for the proper amount to the person entitled thereto. The 
board may enact laws to govern all such business not inconsistent with law, and 
all forms shall be pr epared and furnished by the secretary of state. All warrants 
issued pursuant to this section shall be labeled *‘ University warrant’ and num- 
bered in consecutive order. All gifts, bounties, and moneys paid in and appro- 
priations made by law for the university, its endowment, aid, or support, when 
received by the State treasurer shall be at once credited to the proper fund, andif 
received as part of the general fund shali be forthwith transferred by warrant to 
the proper university account, and shall all thenceforth be held soiely for the 
respective uses to which the same is by law appropriated, and shall never be em- 
ployed, diverted to, or paid out for any other use or purpose. 

Sec, 884, The president of the university shall be president of the several facul- 
ties and the executive head of the instructional force in all its departments; as 
such he shall have authority, subject to the board of regents, to give general direc- 
tion to the instruction and scientific investi gations of the several colleges, and so 
long as the interests of the institution reqtire it he shall be charged with the duties 
of one of the professorships. The immediate government of the several colieges 
snall beintrusted to their respective faculties, but the regents shall have the power 
to regulate the courses of instruction and prescribe the books or works to be used 
in the several courses, and also to confer such degrees and grant such diplomas as 
are ustalin universities or as they shall deem appropriate, and to confer upon the 
faculty by by-laws the power to suspend or expel students for misconduct or other 
cause prescribed in such by-laws. (18866, 1869.) 

Sec. 885. The object of the University of Wisconsin shall be to provide the means 
of acquiring a thorough aN of the various branches of learning connected 
with literary, scientific, industrial, and professional pursuits, and to this end it shall 
consist of the following colleges or departments, to wit: 

1. The college of letters and science. 

2. The ccllege of mechanics and engineering. 

3. The college of agriculture. 

4, The college of law. 

5. Such other colleges, schools, or departments as now are or may from time to 
time be added thereto or connected therewith. 

sxc. 886. The college of letters and science shall embrace liberal courses of 
instruction in language, literature, philosophy, and science, and may embrace such 
other branches as the regents of the university shall prescribe. The college of 
mechanics and engineering shall embrace practical and theoretical instruction in 
the various branches of mechanical and engineering science and art, and may 
embrace such additional branches as the regents may determine. The college of 
agriculture shall embrace instruction and experimentation in the science of agri- 
culture and in those sciences which are tributary thereto, and may embrace such 
additional branches as the board of regents shall determine. The college of law 
shall consist of courses of instruction in the principles and practices of law, and 
may include such other branches as the regents may determine. 

SEC. 887. The university shall be open to female as well as to male students, 
under such regulations and restrictions as the board of regents may deem proper; 
and all able-bodied male students in whatever coliege therein may receive instruc- 
tion and discipline in military tactics, the requisite arms for which shall be fur- 

nished by the State. Any person who has graduated from a reguiar collegiate 
course at the university and after such graduation shall furnish evidence to the 
State superintendent of good moral character and of successful teaching for one 
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school year in a public school of this State, may have his diploma countersigned 
by said superintendent, which shall then have the force and effect of a limited 
State certificate, subject to the exercise of the power vested in the State superin- 
tendent to revoke the right given by his signature to such diploma. (1866, 1867, 
1878, 1895.) 

Sec. 888 [as amended by Laws, 1901, chapter 844]. No student who shall have 
been a resident of the State for one year next preceding his admission at the 
beginning of any academic year shall ke required to pay any fees for tuition in 
the university except in the law department and for extra studies. The regents 
nay prescribe rates of tuition for any pupil in the law department, or who shall 
not have been a resident as aforesaid, and for teaching extra studies. Attendance 
at the university shall not of itself be sufficient to effect a residence. 

Sec. 889 [as amended by Laws, 1803, chapter 260]. For the support and endow- 
ment of the university there is annually and permanently appropriated: 

1. The university fund income and all other sums of money appropriated by law 
to such fund. - 

2. The agricultural college fund income. 

3. All such contributions as may be derived from public or private bounty. 

The entire income of all said funds shall be placed at the disposal of the board 
of regents, thenceforth to be independent and distinct of the accounts of the State 
and for the support of the aforesaid colleges or departments of arts, of letters, and’ 
such other colleges and departments as shall be established in or connected with 
the university; but all means derived from other public or private bounty shall be 
exclusively devoted to the specific objects for which they shall have been designed. 
by the grantor: and all gifts, grants, bequests, and devises for the benefit or advan- 
tage of the university cr any of its departments, colleges, schools, halls, observa- 
tories, or institutions, or to provide any means of instruction, illustration, or knowl- 
edge in connection therewith, whether made to trustees or otherwise, shall be 
legal and valid and shall be executed and enforced according to the provisions of 
the instrument making the same, including all provisions and directions in any 
such instrument for accumulation of the income of any fund or rents and profits 
of any real estate without being subject to the limitations and restrictions pro- 
vided by law in other cases; but nosuch accumulation shall be allowed to produce 
a fund more than twenty times as great as that originally given. All such gifts, 
grants, devises, or bequests may be made to the regents of the university or to the 
president or any officer thereof, or to any person or persons as trustees, or may be 
charged upon any executor, trustee, heir, devisee, or legatee, or made in any other 
manner indicating an intention to create a trust, and may be madeas well for the 
benefit of the university or any of its chairs, faculty, departments, colleges, 
schools, halls, observatories, or institutions, or to provide any means of instruction, 
illustration, or knowledge in connection therewith, or for the benefit of any class 
of students at the university or in any of its departments, whether by way of 
scholarship, fellowship, or otherwise, or whether for the benefit of students in any 
course, subcourse, special course, post-graduate course, summer school or teach- 
ers’ course, oratorical or debating course, laboratory, shop, lectureship, drill, 
gymnasiuin, or any other like division or department of study, experiment, 
research, observation, travel, or mental or physical improvement in any manner 
connected with the university, or to provide for the voluntary retirement of any 
of its faculty. And it shall not be necessary in case of any such gift, grant, 
devise, or bequest to exactly or particularly describe the members of the class, 
group, or nationality of students intended to be the beneficiaries, but it shall be 
sufficient to describe the class or group; and in case of any such gift, grant, devise, 
or bequest the regents shall divide and graduate the students at the university into 
such classes or divisions as may be necessary to select and determine those belong- 
ing to the class intended by such gift, grant, devise, or bequest, and shall deter- 
mine what particular persons are within or intended by the same. It shall be suf- 
ficient in any such gift, grant, devise, or bequest to describe the beneficiaries as 
belonging to a certain course, subcourse, department, or division of the university, 
or as those pursuing certain studies, speaking or writing a certain language or 
languages, belonging to any nationality or nationalities, or to one of the sexes, or 
by any other description, and in such case the regents shall determine the persons 
so described as hereinbefore provided. 

Szc. 390 [as amended by Laws, 1899, chapter 170, and Laws, 1901, chapter 322]. 
There shall be levied and collected annually a State tax amounting to the sum of 
$289,000, which amount when so levied and collected is annually appropriated to 
the university fund income to be used as a part thereof for current or administra- 
tion expenditures, and for the construction in the order of the greatest need there- 
for of such additional buildings and works and the enlargement and repair of 
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buildings and works as in the judgment of the regents shall be absolutely required 
and can be completed within the appropriations so made: Provided, That $40,600 
of the said annual appropriation shall be applied annually to the uses of the col- 
lege of agriculture; also that $22,500 thereof shall be applied annually to the uses 
of the college of mechanics and engineering; also that $3,500 thereof shall be 
applied annually to the uses of the new school of commerce; also ues $2,000 
thereof shall be applied annually to the uses of the summer cchool of science, 

literature, language, and pedagogy in connection with the university, authorized 
by section 392a; also that $1,009 thereof shall annually be applied to the purchase 
of books for the use of the law library of the university; and also that $13,000 of 
the said annual appropriation shall annually be applied and used in adding facili- 
ties for and establishing and maintaining courses of instruction in railway and 
electrical engineering in the university. The commissioners of public lands may 
direct the St tate treasurer from time to time to set apart by way of loan to the 
fund known as the university fund income for university uses from uninvested 
moneys in the trust funds for the pericd while so uninvested, such amount not 
exceeding at any time the sum of $75,000, as in their judgment shall be prudent, 
such loans to be repaid to the trust funds from the appropriation hereinbefore 
made to the university fund income, with interest at the rate then required on 
deposits made pursuant to sections 160a to 160f, inclusive. 

Sec. 391. The sum of $3,000 shall be set apart annually from the receipts of the 
tax first mentioned in the preceding section for the maintenance of the astro- 
nomical observatory on the university grounds, to be expended by the regents in 
astronomical work and instruction. And a like sum is annually appropriatad out 
of the general fund to the board of regents for the purpose of enabling said board 
to employ and maintain a director of the Washburn Observatory. (1876.) 

Sec, 392. The regents shall each receive the actual amount of his expenses in 
traveling to and from and in attendance upon all meetings of the board or incurred 
in the performance of any duty in pursuance of any direction of the board. 
Accounts for such expenses, duly authenticated, shall be audited by the board and 
be paid on their order by the treasurer out of the university fund income. No 
regent shall receive any pay, mileage, or per diem except as above prescribed. 
(1866. ) 

SEC. 3920. The board of regents may maintain the summer school of science, 
literature, language, and pedagog ry heretofore established in connection with the 
university: Provided, That all teachers employed therein shall be designated by 
the State superintendent and the president of the university. 

General laws, 1863, chapter 265: SzoTion 1. The lands, rights, powers, and privi- 
leges granted to and conferred upon the State of Wisconsin by an act of Con- 
gress * * * approved July %, 1862, are accepted by the State of Wisconsin 
upon the terms, conditions, and restrictions contained in said act of Congress. 4 
(April 2, 1863.) 

Laws, 1885, chapter 9, as amended by Laws, 1887, chapter 62: SzcT1on 1. The board 
of regents of the State university is hereby authorized to hold institutes for the 
instruction of citizens of this State in the various branches of agriculture. Such 
institutes shall be held at such times and at such places as said board may direct. 
The said board shall make such rules and regulations as 1t may deem proper for 
organizing and conducting such institutes, and may employ an agent or agents 
to perform such work in connection therewith as they deem best. The course of 
instruction at such institutes shall be so arranged as to present to those in attend- 
ance the results of the most recent investig gations in theoretical and practical 
agriculture. 

sec. 2. For the purposes mentioned in the preceding section the said board may 
use such sum as it may deem proper. not exceeding the sum of $12,090 in any one 
year, from the general fund, and such amount is hereby annually appropriated for 
that purpose. (March 16, 1887, ) 

Laws, 1889, joint resolution No. 5: We hereby accept in behalf of the State of 
Wisconsin the grant of all moneys and all benefits accruing under the act of Con- 
gress known as the agricultural experiment station bill, approved March 2, 1887, 
for the use of the agr ‘cultural experiment station of the University of Wisconsin, 
and we designate the regents of the said university to receive the same. ; 

The governor is hereby requested to forward a certified copy of these resolutions 
to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

Laws. 1891, joint resolution No. 3: Legislative assent be and is hereby given to 
the Teo se: and provisions of an act of Congress approved aoe a0, 1890) 


«The income from this land grant was appropriated to the Tnroreity of wile 
consin by an act of the legislature approved April 12, 1866, 
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* * * this resolution being intended to constitute the legislative assent required 
by section 2 of said act. 

Laws, 1901, chapter 97: SEcTION 1. * * * The several boards having control 
of the charitable and penal and educational institutions of the State, including the 
normal schools and State university, shall, on or before the 10th day of January 
in each odd-numbered year, make and deliver to the governor a brief, succinct, 
detailed report of all receipts and expenditures in their respective offices, boards, 
bureaus, or departments for the biennial term ending the first Monday of January. 

Src. 2. The * * * regents of State university and normal schools shall in 
each odd-numbered year, on or before the 10th day of January, make and deliver 
to the governor in tabular form a complete, concise, and detailed report of the 
expenses of conducting such * * * normal schools and State university for 
each year of the biennial term, ending on the first Monday in January preceding 
the date of such report, and shall accompany such report with a like detailed state- 
ment or report of the receipts and expenses of conducting such office, bureau, 
or department for the corresponding years of the two preceding biennial terms. 
(March 28, 1901.) 

Laws, 1903, chapter 344: SECTION 1. There shall be levied and collected annu- 
ally an additional State tax amounting to the sum of $48,500, which amount when 
so levied and collected is annually appropriated to the university-fund income, to 
be used as a part thereof, for current expenditures: Provided, That $7.500 thereof 
shall be apphed annually to the uses of the college of agriculture, $7,500 thereof 
to the uses of the college of engineering, $4,000 thereof to the uses of the school 
of coummerce; $5,000 thereof in aid of the premedical course of instruction, $17,000 
thereof to other uses of the college of letters and science, and $7,500 for domestic 
science and allied subjects: And provided, That in applying the same the regents 
may adjust the expenditures tothe varying needs of different years. 

Sec. 2. There shall be levied and collected annually for the period of two years 
an additional State tax amounting annually to the sum of $7,500, which amount 
when so levied and collected is for the period aforesaid appropriated to the 
university-fund income of the University of Wisconsin for the purchase of books 
for the university library. 

See. 3. There is hereby appropriated annually for the period of two years from 
the general fund of the State, out of any moneys not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of §100,000 to the university-fund income of the University of Wisconsin 
[for certain specified purposes]. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby appropriated annually for the period of two years from 
the general fund of the State, out of any moneys not otherwise appropriated. the 
additional sum of $5,500 to the university-fund income of the University of Wis- 
consin for uses and purposes as follows, to wit: [$2,500 annually for investiga- 
tion of the cranberry industry of the State; $1,500 annually for investigations on 
tobacco; $1,500 annually for a hygienic laboratory]. (May 20, 1908.) 


WYOMING. 


Constitution (1889), article 7: Sec. 15. The establishment of the University of 
Wyoming fact of March 4, 1886] is hereby confirmed. and said institution, with 
its several departments, is hereby deciared to be the University of the State of 
Wyoming. Alllands which have been heretofore granted or which may be granted 
hereafter by Congress unto the University as such, or in aid of the instruction to 
be given in any of its departments, with all other grants, donations, or devises 
for said university, or for any of its departments, shall vest in said university, 
and be exclusively used for the purposes for which they were granted, donated, or 
devised. The said lands may be leased on terms approved by the land commis- 
sioners, but may not be sold on terms not approved by Congress. 

Sec. 16. The university shall be equally open to students of both sexes, irrespec- 
tive of race or color; and in order that the instruction furnished may be as nearly 
free as possible, any amount in addition to the income from its grants of lands 
and other sources above mentioned necessary to its support and maintenance in 
a condition of full efficiency shall be raised by taxation or otherwise, under pro- 
visions of the legislature. — 

Suc. 17. The legislature shall provide by law for the management of the uni- 
versity, its lands, and other property by a board of trustees, consisting of not less 
than seven meimbers, to be appointed by the governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, and the president of the university and the superintendent 
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of public instruction, as members ex officio, as such having the right to speak, 
but not to vote. The duties and powers of the trustees shall be prescribed by law. 

[The folowing matter is taken from the *‘ Revised Statutes of Wyoming. In force December 
1, 1869." Revised, compiled, edited, and published by J. A. Van Orsdeland Fenimore Chatterton. 
Laramie, Wyo., 1899. ] 

Sno. 485. There is established in this State, at the city of Laramie, an institu- 
tion of learning under the name and style of ‘‘ The University of Wyoming.”’ 
(1890-91. ) 

Sac. 486. The objects of such university shall be to provide an efficient means 
of imparting to young men and young women, without regard to color, on equal 
terms, @ liberal education, together with a thorough knowledge of the various 
branches connected with the scientific, industrial, and professional pursuits. To 
this end it shall embrace colleges or departments of letters, of science, and of the 
arts, together with such professional or other departments as in course of time 
may be connected therewith. The department of letters shall embrace a liberal 
course of instruction in language, literature, and philosophy, together with such 
courses or parts of courses in the college or department of science as are deemed 
necessary. (1890-91.) 

Sic. 487. The college or department of science shall embrace courses of instruc- 
tion in the mathematical, physical, and natural sciences, together with such 
courses in language, literature, and philosophy as shall constitute a liberal educa- 
tion. The college or department of the arts shali embrace courses of instruction 
in the practical and fine arts, especially in the applications -of science to the arts 
of mining and metallurgy, mechanics, engineering, architecture, agriculture, 
and commerce, together with instruction in military tactics, and in such branches 
in the department of letters as are necessary to a proper fitness of students for 
their chosen pursuits,and as soon as the income of the university will allow, in 
such order as the wants of the public shallseem to require, the said courses in the 
sciences and their practical applications shall be expanded into full and distinct 
schools or departments. (1890-91.) 

Smc. 488. The government of the university shall vest in a board of nine trus- 
tees to be appointed by the governor, three, and only three, of whom shall at all 
times be residents of the county of Albany, together with the president of the 
university and the State superintendent of public instruction as members ex officio, 
as such having the right to speak, but not to vote. (1890-91.) 

suc. 489. The term of office of the trustees appointed shall be six years. During 
each session of the legislature the governor shall nominate and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate, appoint successors to the three trustees 
whose term of office shall have expired or will expire before the next session of 
the legislature. Any vacancy in the board of trustees caused by Geath, resigna- 
tion, removal from the State, or otherwise, shall be filled by appointment to be 
made by the governor, which appointment shall continue until the next session 
of the legislature, and no longer, but no member of the faculty while holding that 
position shall ever be appointed a trustee. (1890-91.) 

Src. 490. The board of trustees and their successors in office shall constitute a 
body corporate by the name of *‘ The Trustees of the University of Wyoming.”’ 
They shall possess all the powers necessary or convenient to accomplish the objects 
and perform the duties prescribed by law, and shall have the custody of the books, 
records, buildings, and all other property of the university. The board shall have 
power to elect a president, secretary, and treasurer, who shall perform such duties 
as are prescribed in the by-laws of the board. The treasurer shall execute such 
bond, with approved sureties in double the sum likely to come into his hands, for 
the faithful discharge of his duties asthe board shall require. The term of office 
of said officers, their duties severally, and the times for holding meetings shall 
be fixed in the by-laws of the board. A majority of the board shal! consitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, but a less number may adjourn from 
time to time, and all routine business may be entrusted to an executive com- 
mittee of three members, subject to such conditions as the by-laws of the board 
shall prescribe. The actual and necessary traveling expenses of nonresident 
members in attending the annual meeting of the board may be audited by the 
auditing committee thereof and paid by warrant on the treasurer out of the general 
fund of the university. (1890-91.) 

SEC. 491. The board of trustees shall prescribe rules for the government of the 
university in all its branches, elect the reauisite officers, professors, instructors, 
and einployees, any of whom may be removed for cause, as well as fix the salary 
and term of office of each, prescribe the studies to be pursued and the text-books to 
be used, and determine the qualifications of applicants for admission to the vari- 
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ous courses of study; but no instruction either sectarian in religion or partisan in 
politics shall ever be allowed inany department of the univer sity, and no sectarian 
or partis: an test shall ever be exercised or allowed in the appointment of trustees, 
or in the election or removal of professors, teachers, or other officers of the uni- 

versity, or in the admission of students thereto, or for any purpose whatsoever. 
The board of trustees shall also have power to confer such degrees and grant such 
diplomas as are usual in universities, or as they shall deem appropriate; through 
by-laws to confer upon the faculty the power to suspend or expel students for 
causes therein prescribed; to possess and use for the benefit of the institution all 
property of the mniversity; to hold, manage, lease, or dispose of, according to law, 
any real or personal estate, as shall be conducive to the welfare of the institution; 
to expend the income placed nnder their contro!, from whatever source derived, 
and, finally, to exercise any and all other functions properly belonging to such a 
board and necessary to the prosperity of the university in all its departments. 
(1890-91.) 

SEC. 492. At the close of each scholastic year (June 30) the trustees of the 
University of Wyoming, through their president, shall make a report in detail to 
the governor. exhibiting the progress, condition, and wants of the university, and 
of each school and department thereof, the course of study in each, the number 
of professors and students, together with the nature, costs, and results of impor- 
tant investigations, and such other information as they deem important, or as 
may be required by any law of this State or of the United States. Accompanying 
such report, and as a part thereof, the secretary and treasurer of the board of 
trustees shall unite in an itemized report showing the amount of receipts and 
disbursements for the year as had and made by said board, showing the appropria-, 
tion resolution for that year, showing clearly the purposes for which the same 
have been expended, and theamount thereof expended upon each school or depart- 
ment of work, including the experiment station. Such reports are to be printed, 
and not less than 100 copies thereof filed with the secretary of state for distribu-. 
tion among the members of the legislature and other public officers. (1899. ) 

SEC. 493, The president and professors of the university shall be styled ‘‘ the 
faculty,’’ and shall have power, as such body, to enforce the rules and regulations 
adopted by the trustees for the government of students, to reward and censure 
students as they may deserve, and generally to exercise such discipline, in har- 
mony with the said regulations, as shall be necessary for the good order of the 
institution; to present to the trustees for degrees and honors such students as are 
entitled thereto, and in testimony thereof, when ordered by the board, suitable 
diplomas, certificates, or other testimonials, under seal of the university and the 
signatures of the faculty. When, in course of time, distinct colleges or depart- 
ments of the university are duly or ganized and in active operation, the immediate 
government of such departments shall, in like manner, be intr usted to their 
respective faculties. (1890-91.) ia ‘earsache © 

Sec, 494. The president of the univer ie al 6 pete of the several facul- 
ties and the executive head of all the departments. <As such, subject tothe board 
of trustees, he shall have authority to give general direction to the instruction 
and investigations of the several schools and departments, and, so long as the 
interests of the institution require it, he may be charged with the duties of one of. 
the professorships. (1890-91.) ; 

SEc. 495. The secretary of the board of tr ustees of the University of Wyoming 
shall be required, before entering upon the duties of said office, to take the oath 
of office provided for elective officers under the Constitution of the State. (1897.) 

Src. 496. The secretary of the board of trustees of the University of Wyoming 
is hereby authorized to administer oaths and affirmations to any person or per- 
sons, in connection with the business of the said University of the State of 
Wyoming. (1897.) 

Sec, 497. To the end that none of the youth of the State who crave the benefits 
of higher education may be denied, and that all may be encouraged to avail them- 
selves of the advantages offered by the university, tuition shall be as nearly free as 
possible, and it shall be wholly free to such students from each county as are 
selected and appointed by the board of county commissioners therein. (1890-91.) 

sec. 498. After any student has been graduated from either of the chief depart- 
ments of the university and received the degree of bachelor of arts, of letters, of 
philosophy, or of science, and has had a subsequent experience as a successful 
teacher of a public school in Wyoming for a period of one school year, the State 
superintendent of public instruction shall have authority to countersign the 
diploma of such teacher after such examination as to moral character, learning, 
and ability to teach as to the said superintendent may seem proper, and such 
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graduate so tested shall, after his diploma has been so countersigned by the State 
superintendent as afor esaid, be deemed qualified to teach any of the public schools 
of this State, and the diploma so countersigned shall be his certificate of such 
qualification until annulled by the State superintendent of public instruction. 

1890-91.) 

Src. 499. The University of Wyoming having been designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior as the proper institution to receive and expend the moneys appro- 
priated by an act of Congress approved August 80,1890, * * * until such time 
as there may be an agricultural college established in this State separate and apart 
from said University of Wyoming, assent is hereby given to all the terms and 
conditions of the said act of Congress and the grants of money authorized and 
made by said act are hereby assented to and accepted by the State of Wyoming. 
The treasurer of the State of Wyoming is hereby designated as the proper officer 
to accept and receive said moneys so granted by said act of Congress, and to dis- 
burse the same in accordance with the provisions of section 2 of the said act of 
Congress. (1890-91.) 

sec. 500. The University of Wyoming having been designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior as the proper institution to receive and expend the moneys appro- 
priated by an act of Congress approved August 30,1880, * * * until such time 
as there may be an agricultural college established in this State separate and apart 
from the said University of Wyoming, assent is hereby given to all the terms of 
and conditions of said act of Congress, and grants of money authorized and made 
by said act, by the act of March 2, 1887, relative to the establishment of agricul- 
tural experiment stations, or a: ay other act for like purposes, are hereby assented 
to and accepted by the State of Wyoming. Except where other designation is 
made by Congress ail moneys granted or donated by Congress in aid of “scientific 
instruction or experimentation and set apart by the legislature for such use by the 
University of Wyoming shail be accepted and received by the State treasurer, and 
by him placed at the disposal of the board of trustees of the said university by 
transfer to the treasurer of said board for disbursement in accordance with the 
provisions of the act or acts of Congress aforesaid. (1890-91.) 

Sec. 501. There shall be appropriations made by the legislature of the moneys 
intended for the support and maintenance of the University of Wyoming, and 
such appropriations shall specify as nearly and accurately as the same can be done 
the specific purposes for which such moneys are intended and may beused. Such 
appropriations shall apply to and include all moneys received by the university 
from the United States for the endowment and support of colleges for the benefit 
of agriculture and mechanic arts, but moneys so received from the United States 
shall be appropriated, applied, and used solely for the purpose specified in the acts 
of Congress regulating the same. No expenditure shall be made in excess of such 
appr opriation, and no moneys so appropriated shall be used for any purpose other 
than that for which they are appropriated. (1895.) 

Sec. 502. The moneys received under an act of Congressapproved March 2, 1887, 
= * * shall be appropriated, used, and expended pursuant to the provisions of 
this chapter and not otherwise. (1895. ) 

Sec. 503. The trustees of the university or college at Laramie, Wyo., in connec- 
tion with which such experimental station is established, shall annually, by reso- 
lution, specifically appropriate and designate the uses to which such money shall 
be applied and the purposes for which the same shall be expended, such uses and 
purposes at all times to be within the use and purpose for which such money is 
donated under the acts of Congress regulating the same, and no part of such 
money shail be used or expended in any mannez or for any purpose not covered 
by such appropriation, and no indebtedness shall be contracted or expenditure 
made in excess of such appropriation. (1895.) - 

[Sections 504-519 are omitted. They contain the first 17 sections of chapter 92 of the session 
laws of 1830-91 and relateto the establishment of ‘The Wyoming Agricultural College.” By vote 
of the ae in 1892 the college was located at Lander, Fremont County, but has not been 
or ganize 

Sec. 520 [as amended by Laws, 1903, chapter 42]. During such time as the 
University of Wyoming shall be and remain the recipient of the funds donated 
ae the United States Government to the State, under the act cf Congress of March 

, 1887, establishing agricultural experiment stations, and the act of Congress of 
iene 30, 1890, applying certain moneys in aid of agricultural colleges, ‘and all 
acts of Cong: "CSS amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, the tr easurer of 
the State shall invest, in the same ciass of securities and at the same rate of inter- 
est as provided by law for State funds, all moreys in his hands derived or arising 
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from the sale of the lands, or any of them, donated to this State by Congress for 
the use and support of an agricultural college, such securities to be approved as 
other loans of State moneys are approved, except that in addition thereto they shall 
be approved by the president or the vice-president of the board of trustees of the 
State university: Provided, however, That no profit or interest from such loans or 
investments shall be paid over for the support of said institution, as hereinafter 
provided, until all loss or losses, if any, out of the principal of said funds, shall 
be made good and restored out of said profits and interest; said loans or invest- 
ments to be made in the name of the State of Wyoming, the profit and interest 
upon or derived from such loans or investments to be paid into the treasury of 
the State, for use as provided by section 522, Revised Statutes cf 1899; this sec- 
tion to apply to all moneys that may in any way become a part of the agricultural 
college permanent land fund. 

Sec. 522. The net interest and profit received and derived from any loan or invest- 
ment aE in pursuance of the authority conferred by the last preceding section 
[520] after all loss or losses have been made good as aforesaid shall at all times 
be available for use, and may be used by the ‘board of trustees of said university 
for any purpose connected with the supporting and maintenance of the agricul- 
tural college at the University of Wyoming not inconsistent or in confiict with 
any act of Congress herein referred to or any act amendatory therecf or supple- 
mentil thereto. (1899.) 

Laws, 1903, chapter 42: Suction 1. [This is section 520 above. ] 

Sic, 2. The moneys now in the agricultural college land income fund, in the 
hands of the State treasurer , are hereby constituted a permanent fund. to be known 
as ‘‘ The agricultural eee permanent fund of 1903,’ and the same is to be 
loaned or invested i in the manner described by section 1 of this act, or in whatever 
manner may be designated i law. 

Src. 8. All moneys hereafter arising from the rentals of lands, Known as ‘‘agri- 
cultura x1 college lands,” the interest and profits derived from the investment of 
the ‘“‘ agricultural college permanent land fund,’’ and the interest and profits 
derived from the investment of the ‘agricultural college permanent fund of 
1903’ are hereby appropriated and made available for use and may be used by the 
board of trustees of the University of Wyoming for any purpose connected with 
the supporting and maintenance of the agricultural college at the University of 
Wyoming not inconsistent or in conflict with any act of Congress referred to or 
any act amendatory or supplemental thereto; said funds to be paid by the State 
treasurer to the treasurer of the board of trustees of the Strate University upon 
the warrant of the State auditor, to be issued upon request of said board cf trus- 
tees. (Pebruary 19, 1903.) 
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Great Bvitain and Ireland, constitutional monarchy; area, England and Wales, 58,186 square 
miles; population, 32,526,075 in 1901. Scotland, 29,829 square miles; population (estimated, 1899), 
4,281,850. Ireland, 32,583 square miles; population (estimated, 1896), 4,535,516. ; 


Information on education in Great Britain in previous Reports. 


| 
Title of article. ae : Pages. 
| 

Detailed view of the cducational system in England -_...._.....-....----------- 1883-89 78-111 
Religious and moral training in public elementary schools, England and Wales_| 1388-+9 438-457 
Brief view of the educational system, with current statistics. _----.---.----- .--| 1689-90 237-248 
men Tomo lgemeteml Ok SCOLMNG - oe eee mone eam en gees eee ce nnes eae 1889-90 | 187-236 
iilenitemuatveccliCanonin Ondo and Paris. ..-292222 220222222. 222 eee eens 1889-80 263-280 
Brief view of systems of England and Scotland, with current statistics and 

ComMoqmconmnvyitalcio (hnsland): 1880 (Scotiand) —2 2222-22-25 ---2-----.- 2225-2 1850-91 125-134 
Provisions for secordary and for technical instruction in Great Britain- -.---- 1890-91 135-150 
TR iierceanivouaranll eaysimouan cone Teele aye [eee | ae ee ee eee | 1880-91 151-164 
Hlementary education in Great Britain and Ireland, 1892 _-....__.-._--.-------- 1891-92 97-104 
Mecimicaimstiuchon am Great biitali 2-922) 2) =... 2..<2202242ses2seocee- nee 1891-92 | 105-1387 
Elementaimyeducanon in Grea DItvain ..2.225526-22-.0-22+5.4ccecemeecee = Sao 1892-93 203-208 
Religious instruction under the London school board __________--.-------------- 1892-93 208-218 
Great Britain and Ireland, educational statistics and movements, 1893____-_.-- 1893-94 165-185 
Educationalsystems of England and Scotland, with ztatistics and movements, 

SO 35g mene eee nr tN a SN Oe Pe ee noe oe ee eee ees cote 1894-95 | 257-273 
Dicom clmsivedmentionall ill of M8065--2. ---.--. .-<<2 se cence- 52-5 Sees ee cece sone 1895-96 79-121 


Education in Great Britain and Ireland, 1895-96, with detailed statements of 
toe development of the Enelish system __....._...--__--.__-=------se-4e-s-5-see- | 1895-96 123-185 
Hducation in Great Britain and Ireland: 


Srnimies, Weensieniorad., WOU oe ee Se ee eee eee 1896-97 3-14 
HilemicminmyeccuCcatl om Mis Omdemees so. 022s: - 25222522 e ene ees ee eee cee 1896-€7 15-27 


Education in Great Britain and Ireland: Recent measures pertaining to the 
administration of the system; tothe improvement of the teaching force; 
the extension of the curriculum—Proposals respecting secondary educa- | 

miion wWniversities and university colleges ......--..----- 2222.2 o-ecenn eee 1897-88 | 183-167 

Brief conspectuses of the systems of elementary educationin England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with current and comparative statistics—Details of 
the current movements in England, with especial reference to recent legis- 
lation—Review of recent university movements_-.-..-.---.-------------------- 1898-89 3-65 

Edueation in Great Britainand Ireland: Current statistics; statisticalreview, 
1870-1899—Board of education; organization and scope—University move- : 

TTY 10S ens (ea Me Coe Jee ens eine oe een oe a ek ewe auc ow us J 1899-1800 1167-1204 

Education in Great Britain and Ireland: Statistics, current and retrospective; 
measures affecting higher grade and evening schools—Status of secondary 
education—Statistics of universities and university coileges—The Govern- 
ment Education Bill, by BH. Lyuiph Stanley—A National System of Education, 
by Cloudesley Brereton—The royal commission on the state of university 
education in Ireland, paper by Judge O’Connor Morris. .._._..-..------------ 1900-1901 | 939-1008 

Education in Great Britain and Ireland: Current statistics—Elementary edu- 
cation (England); retrospective statistics; the education law of 1962, reac- 
tionary and progressive tendencies; text of the law; opinions on: James 
Bryce, M. P., London Times; D. C. Lathbury, T. J. Macnamara—Historical 7 
survey of secondary education in England, with statistics and typical pro- 
grammes—State of secondary education in Scotland and Ireland—Higher | 
education in Great Britain and Ireland; statistics and current notes___.____. 1902 1001-1067 


TOPICAL OUTLINE. 


Current educational statistics, Great Britain and Ireland. 

Elementary education.—Brief conspectus of the system of educationin England as organized 
under the law of 1902.—Conspectus of the Scotch system.—Salient features of progress in ele- 
mentary education.—The present educational ferment making for larger opportunities for the 
common people.—The educational problem involved with political issues in England.—Passive 
resistance to the education law of 1902.—Progressive aspects of the law.—The new law for Lon- 
don: Original draft, changes effected by the opposition.—London as an administrative arca.— 
Criticism of the law by Dr. Macnamara, James Bryce, and others.—Final text of the law.—Retro- 
spective tables. 
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Secondary and technical education.—England: New classification of schools under the law of 


1902; statistics of evening and of science and art schools for 1 


P_ Q- 
KU y 


Government inspection; local administration of technical education 
Scotland: Inspected secondary schools; application of Gumeuninene grants for secondary and 
technical education; present needs of secondary education in England and Scotland; Mr. Acland, 
M. P., on the situation in England. 
Universities and university colleges in Great Britain.—Increasing influence of universities.— 
Recent foundations: The transformed London University; Birmingham University; the univer- 
sity colleges, number, character, and scope.—Proposed technical university for London.—Uni- 
versity statistics, 1597-1902 (Ireland included). 
Education in Ireland.—System of national education (elementary), brief conspectus.—Schools 
of the Christian Brothers.—Statistics, current and retrospective. 
Secondary and technical education: Scope of the International Education Board; report of 
temporary inspectors.—Administration of technical education. 
The university problem in Ireland, report and recommendations of the royal commission.— 
Historical outline of universities in Ireiand.—Dublin University votes to admit women. 


secondary schools accepting 


Summary of current educational statistics, Great Britain and Ireland. 


Sources of informa- 
tO. 


Statesman'’s Year- 
book, 1903. 


Official report, 1902-3. 


¥ 


Statesman’s Year- 
book, 1203 


Official report, 1901-2 - 


Statesman’s Year- 
book, 1903. 


Official report, 1902 _ _- 


Official report, 1902-3. 


a Average enrollment. 


Date of 
report. 


Tnstitutions. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
England and Wales. 


Universities: 

Oxford (22 colleges, 5 halis, | 1902 
ae eens stu- 
Cambridge (17 colleges, 1 | 1902 

hotel, ‘and noncollegiate 


students). 
Drain ae ee ee 1902 
On CO eece sae eu pane ee ae 1902 
Victoria (3 colleges) ......_..- 1902 
(Birman Wels oes ooo on 1902 
University of Wales (8col- | 1902 
leges). 
University colleges._.........] 1902 
University colleges for} 1902 
women. 
Elementary day schools .....-.-_-} 1902 
Nie hSChOols sees. oe eee eens 1802 


Training colleges for elemen- | 1902 
tary teachers. 


Scotland, 
Universities: 
Aberdeen (1 college) -.___--- 1902 
Edinburgh (1 college)_.._.__- 1902. 
Glasgow (1 college) ...-..._.- 1902 
St. Andrews (3 colleges) ____- 1802 
Glasgow Technical College ..| 1902 
Elementary day schools -______.- 1901 
Higher-grade schools .._........- 1901 
Une int SCHOOLS. 2.2 2aes eer aloo. i 


Training colleges for elemen- |_______- 
tary teachers. 


IRELAND. 

Universities: 
Dublin (licolles ec) eens 1902 | 
Belfast, Q@neen’s College ..--- 1802 
Cor k, Queen’ S Colleces as. 1902 
Galway, Queen’s Co loge Syachei 1902 


University College, Dublin..| 1902 

Elementary day schools ..------- 1901 

NSH tSCHOO]Seseeesse === aeee = ase * 4S01 

Training schools for elemen-} 1601 
tary teachers, 
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Science schools and classes --__-_- 1902 


Art schools and classes __.....-.-| 1902 | 


Registered 


students 


, or pupils. 


174, 692 
125, 597 


Profess- 
ors or 


teachers. 


bGrants by board of education. 


Expendi- 
ture, 


\ b2, 496, 18% 
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The system of public elementary education in England is in the processof tran- 
sition from the basis established by the law of 1870 to that of 1902, which went 
into operation March 26, 1903. 

The new conditions established by the law of 1902 relate almost exclusively to 
the local administration of schools. The provisions of the law of 1870 and subse- 
quent amending laws are continued in force excepting so far as they are explicitly 
annulled by the law. 

Local autherities.—The local authorities in charge of elementary schools are 
county and county borough councils, replacing the former elected school boards, 
and having general charge of (1) board schools, henceforth to be known as pro- 
vided schools, and (2) voluntary (i. e., chiefly church) schools, to be known as non- 
provided. The county councils become the local agents for the disbursement of 
the Government grant for elementary education. Thecouncils are further empow- 
ered to raise the additional moneys required for the maintenance of elementary 
schools by local taxes, which are henceforth to be apphed to both the provided 
and the nonprovided schools. 

The educational functions of the councils, excepting that of raising school money 
by taxation, may be delegated to education committees constituted under schemes 
formed by the respective councils and approved by the board of education (cen- 
tral authority, substituted by law of 1889 for the committee of council on educa- 
tion ¢). Every scheme for the formation of an education committee must provide 
for the appointment by the council of a majority of the members of the commit- 
tee and for the inclusion of women in the committee. 

Where the local education authority is a county council, all public elementary 
schools must have a body of managers, to be constituted by the local authority. 
In the case of nonprovided (i. e., church schools), these managers must include 
foundation managers, not exceeding four (excepting in special cases), and mana- 
gers appointed by the local authority, in the proportion of two to every four founda- 
tion managers. 6 

The managers of a nonprovided school must carry out any directions of the 
local education authority as to the secular instruction to be given in the school, 
including any directions with respect to the number and educational qualifications 
of the teachers to be employed for such instruction, and for the dismissal of any 
teacher on educational grounds, but if the managers fail in these respects then the 
local education authority shail have the power themselves to carry out the direc- 
tion in question as if they were the managers; but no direction given under this 
provision shall be such as to interfere with reasonable facilities for religious 
instruction during school hours. 

Ii is expressly provided that the local education authority shall have power to 
inspect nonprovided schools and that its consent shall be required to the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of teachers, but the councils mey not withhold consent to the 
appointment nor interfere with the dismissal of teachers on religious grounds. 
Moréover, in nonprovided schools ‘‘ assistant teachers and pupil teachers may be 
appointed, if it is thought fit, without reference to religious creed and dencmina- 
tion. [Head teachers are appointed independently of the local authorities and are 
naturally chosen on denominational grounds.] In any case in which there are 


aJn the reorganization of the departmentof education Mr. R. L. Morant becomes secretary 
to the board of education, replecing Sir G. W. Kekewich, who resigned the position November, 
1902. On the 12th of May, 1903, Mr. Michael E. Sadler resigned the position of director of special 
inquiries and reports, which he had held from itsestablishment in 1895. Thisaction was taken by 
Mr. Sadler on account ef proposals on the part of the board of education which, in his judgment, 
would impair the scientific value and thoroughness as well as the practical efficiency of the work 
of his office. In June following Dr. H. F. Heath, academic registrar of the university of Lon- 
don, was appointed to the vacant directorship. 
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more candidates for the post of pupil teacher than there are places to be filled, the 
appointinent shall be made by the local education authority, and they shall deter- 
mine the respective qualifications of the candidates by examination or otherwise.”’ 
veligious tnstruction.—In provided schools no sectarian instruction is allowed. 
Nonprovided or denominational schools are prohibited by a conscience clause from 
fercing religious instruction upon children whose parents object to the same. 

Compulsory school attendance.—The provisions with respect to compulsory 
school attendance are unchanged. Every local authority is obliged to make 
by-laws under which the upper limit of age for compulsory attendance must not 
be less than 12 years, and at the discretion of the local authorities may be raised 
to 14 years. 

Sources of support for elemeitary sehools.—The Government grant, which 
furnishes at present very nearly half the support of elementary schools,,is applied 

n the saime conditions to provided and nonprovided schools. The baiance of the 
support for both classes of schools is provided by local taxes. In the case of a 
nonprovided (i. e., denominational) school in which fees have hitherto been 
charged the local authority shall, ‘* while they continue to allow fees to be charged 
in respect of that school, pay such proportion of those fees as may be agreed upon, 
or, in default of agreement, determined by the board of education and the 
managers.”’ 

Free tuition.—In the third schedule of the law it is declared that ‘‘ the duty of 
a local education authority under the education acts 1870 to 1902, to provide a 
sufficient amount of public school accommodation, shall include the duty to pro- 
vice a sufficient amount of public school accommodation without payment of fees 
in every part of their area.’”’ 

Definition of elementary school.—The law declares that— 

The expression ‘* elementary school”’ shall not inelude any school carried on as 
an evening school under the regulations of the board of education. 

The power to provide instruction under the elementary education acts 1870 to 
1960 shall, except where those acts expressly provide to the contrary, be limited 
to the provision in a public elementary school of instruction given under the 
regulations of the board of education to scholars who, at the close of the school 
year, will not bo more than 16 years of age: Provided, That the local education 
authority may, with the consent of the board of education, extend those limits in 
the case of any such school if no suitable higher education is available within a 
reasonable distance of the school. 

{Higher elementary schools] are organized for the purpose of providing more 
advanced instruction than can be given in the ordinary elementary schools for 
children between 10 and 15 years of age who are certified by an inspector of the 
board as quahfied to profit by such instruction. The special object which they 
have in view is to qualify the children taught in them to enter any of those call- 
ings in which scientific methods have to be employed. With this intention the 
course of instruction, though not exclusively scientific, is based cn science, and 
all the scholars are trained to make accurate measurenents and to perform and 
record simple experiments. One foreign language and elementary mathemetics 
are included in the curriculum, while careful attention 1s given to drawing. The 
course of instruction extends over four years. 

Twenty-nine such schools have been recognized by the board of education, 
having in 1901-2 an average attendance of 7,364 pupils, of whom 450 were over 15 
years of age,and therefore can not be included in estimating the amount of Gov- 
ernment grant to be applicd to the schools. 

The number of certificated teachers was 265. of whom 86 were graduates. There 
were also 8 graduates who were not certificated, 6 assistant teachers, and 61 
teachers of special subjects, making up a total of 840, The principal teachers 
received an average salary of £292 14s. 5d. 

In the 24 board schools of this class inspected during the year the average cost 
of maintenance per pupil was £7 18s. 33d., and in the one voluntary school, 
ea 19s. Sd, 
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The 65 training colleges for elementary school-teachers (20 for men, 32 for 
women, and 13 for both men and women) under inspection by the board of edu- 
cation and in receipt of Government grants are also included under the general 
head of elementary education. 

Higher education.—The local education authorities are empowered— 


To supply or aid the supply of education other than elementary, and to promote 
the general coordination of all forms of education, and for that purpose shall 
apply all or so much as they deem necessary of the residue of the liquor duties 
under section 1 of the local tuxation (customs and excise) act, 1890, and shail 
carry forward for the like purpose any balance thereof which may remain unex- 
pended, and may spend such further sums as they think fit: Provided, That the 
amount raised by the council of a county for the purpose in any year out of rates 
(local taxes) under this act shall not exceed the amount which would be produced 
by arate of 2d. in the pound, or such higher rate as the county council, with the 
consent of the local government board, may fix. 


Government inspection.—The Goverment supervision of elementary schools is 
maintained by an inspectorial service, which has been reorganized in connection 
with the general changes in administration consequent upon the passage of the 
law of 1902. The official report says: 


Hitherto there has been a senior chief inspector in charge of the metropolitan 
division and 11 chief inspectors, of whom nine were in charge of the other divisions 
of England and Wales, and the other two were inspectors of training colleges. 
The chief inspector, who under the new arrangement takes the place of senior 
chief inspector, is not attached to any district or division, but has general control 
over the whole inspectorate of elementary schools and is the channel of communi- 
cation between the inspectorate and the board. The officers hitherto known as 
chief inspectors will now be entitled divisional inspectors. They will as before be 
eleven in number, and each of them will be in charge of a geographical division 
conterminous with the area of a group of local education authorities. Each divi- 
sional inspector will be to a large extent responsible for the inspection of the 
training colleges within his division. He will be required to supervise in a more 
specific and effective manner than has hitherto been the case the work of all the 
district inspectors in his division, and the district assigned to him for his direct 
inspection will besmaller than that hitherto intrusted to a chief inspector, in order 
that he may have time for carrying out the increased duties incident to the 
responsibilities of his post. He will be expected to make himself acquainted by 
frequent personal visits with the work of each of the inspectors of his division and 
to hold periodical conferences with all his inspectors, upon which he will furnish 
reports to the board through the chief inspector in regard to any matters which 
seem to suggest the desirability of administrative changes. Similarly the chief 
inspector will visit each divisional inspector as frequently as possible, and will 
also hold periodical conferences with them asa body, in order that he may be able 
to place at the disposal of the board the best informaticn and advice which the 
inspectorate as a whole is in a position toafford. The administration of the board 
will be largely guided by the expert advice given them in tke full sense of the 
responsibility involved and with full knowledge of local circumstances by the 
body of inspectors. 4 


It is also expected that the local authorities, or, in particular, the local education 
committees, will come into close relations with the inspectors and will be guided 
in a measure by their expert knowledge of the school conditions of their respective 
areas. The inspectorate thus organized pertains to elementary schools exclusively. 
The similar service for the higher grades of schools that the new law has brought 
into relation with the central authority has been provided for temporarily, but 
will probably be organized on a permanent basis in the near future. 


aThe death of Sir Joshua G. Fitch, which occurred July 14, 1908, recalls his eminent service to 
English education by his conduct of the inspectorship, which he held for thirty-one years, the 
limit of the time allowed by the civil-service1ules. Like Matthew Arnold, Sir Joshua Fitch was 
frequently called from his post to serve on special commissions both at home and abroad. His 
reports of these special investigations and lus ‘‘ Lectures on Teaching’’ have given him world- 
wide reputation. 
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BRIEF CONSPECTUS OF THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


The system of education in Scotland was organized by a law of 1872 on a basis 
siinilar to that of the English system as regards support from the public treasury 
and the Government inspection of schools. Scotland had, however, a system of 
public schocls dating from a law of 1696, which required that a school be estab- 
lished in every parish. The country was thus prepared for a system of universal 
school boards as provided for by the law of 1872. The law differed also from the 
English law of 1870 in that, following the traditions of the old parish system, it 
made provision for both elementary and secondary schools. The latter did not 
share in the treasury grant, but by subsequent laws were allowed support from 
local taxes. Whereas compulsion has been gradually introduced into the English 
system, the Scotch law made education compulsory for all children between the 
ages of 5 and 13 (raised to 14 im 1888), or until a certificate of exemption should 
be secured. The standard or grade for exemption was made the fifth (law of 
1878); the age for exemption is 12 (law of July, 1899). 

A law just passed (1901) strengthens the compulsory measures without, how- 
ever, changing the age limits. 

Religious instruction in the schools of Scotland was left to local authorities, with 
the simple restriction of a conscience clause making the attendance of children at 
the religious exercises optional with the parents. A grantin lieu of fees (law of 
1889) has had the effect of making the schools practically free schools. 

In 1885 the Scotch education department arranged for the inspection of endowed 
and other secondary schools applying. for the service. In 1888 the department 
established a leaving certificate for students who, on the completion of a course 
of secondary study, pass the certificate examination. 

The number of secondary schools inviting inspection in 1902 was 95, of which 
32 were higher class public schools, 25 endowed schools, and 88 private schools. 
The number of candidates for the leaving certificate in 1888 was 972; in 1901 it 
was 17,405. 

A large number of university and professional authorities accept the certificate 
in lieu of such prelimimary examinations as are heid under their direction. 
Through the service of inspection and examination the secondary schools of Scot- 
land have been brought into close relation with the education department. 

Under the local taxation (customs and excise) act of 1890, and other acts provid- 
ing for the application of public funds to secondary and technical education, the 
local authorities expended for these purposes in 1900-1991 the sum of £67,656 
($338,000). 

PROGRESS AS SHOWN BY RETROSPECTIVE TABLES. 


The table introducing this chapter presents in summarized form the current 
statistics of education in Great Britain and Ireland. The significance of these 
summaries will be better comprehended by reference to the series of retrospective 
tables (pp. 247-253). These show the progress that has been made in the extension 
of school facilities and expenditure for popular education since the passage of the 
education laws of 1870 and 1872 for England and Scotland, respectively. With 
regard to Government supervision and aid, the two oe of Great Britain 
were placed upon substantially the same basis, but tendencies derived from the 
conditions under which elementary education was conducted prior to the dates 
mentioned have given distinctive character and development to the two systems. 
Asa radical change has just been made in the English system, it is this which 
here claims chief consideration. The alarming dearth of school accommodation 
in England and the prevalent ignorance of the masses, which led to the education 
law of 1870, have been happily overcome by the measures thus inaugurated. By 
reference to Table X, pp. 251-253, it will be seen that the school accommodation, 
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which in 1870 was equivalent to 8-5 per cent of the population, was in 1902 sufficient 
for 20.5 per cent, while in the same time the enrollment in elementary schools rose 
from 7.66 per cent of the population to 18 per cent. The increase in the average 
attendance of pupils is still greater. In 1870 this average was equivalent to 5.21 
per cent of the population and to 68 per cent of the enrollment; in 1802 to 14.7 
and 81.4, respectively. 

The school provision comprises board or public schools managed heretofore by 
elected school boards and supported by Government appropriations and local 
taxes (prior to 1891 in part by tuition fees), and voluntary or church schools under 
private management and supported by Government appropriations, subscrip- 
tions. and fees. 

The increase in the board schools is the most significant fact in the record of the 
period. These schools, which did not exist in 1870, numbered 1,596 in 1872 and 
5,948 in 1902, with accommodations the latter year for 3,003,247 children, or 
4§ per cent of the total number of school places, and an average attendance of 
2,369,980, or 48 per cent of the total average attendance. (Table II, p. 248.) 

Other particulars of special importance brought out by the retrospective tables 
are (1) the increase in the proportion of adult as compared with pupil teachers, 
the latter, which were 51 per cent of the total teaching force in 1870, having been 
reduced to 12 per cent in 1902, or to 21 per cent, omitting additional teachers, a 
class that did not exist in 1870; (2) the spread of compulsory attendance indi- 
cated by the fact that the entire population is now under compulsory by-laws 
as against only 385 per cent in 1872; (8) the increase in the total and per capita 
expenditure for elementary education. The former (current and capital) in 1895 
was above six times that for 1871. (Table III. p. 248.) The per capita expenditure 
for maintenance only rose in voluntary schools from £1 7s. 5d. ($6.35) in 1872 to 
£2 6s. 4d. ($11.55) in 1902, and in board schools from £1 8s. 44d ($7.09) to £8 9d. 
($15.19). The progress in the particulars which admit of numerical expression 
has been accompanied, as might be inferred, by marked development in respect to 
the conduct of schools, their equipment, the qualification of teachers, the required 
programme of studies, and the efficiency of the instruction imparted. 

Scotland has witnessed also a great increase in school accommodation and 
enroliment since the passage of the law of 1872. For instance, while the popula- 
tion has increased by 31 per cent, school accommodation has increased by 223 per 
cent, and school enrollment, which made its greatest gains in the first half of the 
period 1872 to 1901, has, even in the last two decades, increased by more than 40 
percent. (Table XJ, p 253.) 

Fortunately the liberal conception of popular eaucation which had prevailed in 
Scotiand under the oid parish system, and which kept an open road to the uni- 
versities for ali children of good ability, has been maintained since 1872 under the 
more highly organized Government system. Unlike the English law of 1870, which 
provided for a very elementary programme of studies, the Scotch law of 1872 recog- 
nized the value of the higher burgh or town schools, which prepared students 
even for the universities and authorized their continuance with aid from the local 
taxes. 

In 1885 special provision was made for bringing these and other secondary or 
higher schools under Government inspection, and they have, since that date, been 
included in the annual statistical record. 

The retrospective tables for Ireland (p. 264), though perhaps no less suggestive 
than those relating to England and Scotland, pertain to a system of education so 
different that they will be more advantageously considered hereafter in connec- 
tion with a brief account of the Irish system asa whole. Here it may be observed, 
however, that the three divisions of the United Kingdom are in the midst of an 
educational ferment which shows in all three many common tendencies. 
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PRESENT OUTLCOK. 


Fostered originally by church and state for the moral or civic improvement of 
the masses, the elementary school has become an uplifting force in individual 
souls, awakening aspirations and resolutions for material good that can not be 
stifled. It has played also an important part in that mental stimulation which has 
changed the industrial aspect of the world, and thus popular education in the most 
elementary form has created demands which must be met by larger provision of 
the means of higher education. The most pressing educational need at this time, 
alike in England, Scotland, and Ireland, is that of higher and specialized education 
for the industrial classes. But this question is inextricably involved with that of 
the general administration of education, which for the time being has overshad- 
owed all other phases of the problem, and in England especially has become a 
political issue of absorbing interest. The year under review has been marked by 
the application of the education act of 1902 and the passage of a new education 
law for London, which city was not included under the general law. 


CONTINUED OPPOSITION TO THE LAW OF 1902. 


The most important changes effected by the law of 1902 ¢ are noted in the brief 
conspectus of the English system. The intense opposition to the measure while 
it was pending in Parliament was due to the endeavor to give the denominational 
schools the benefit of local taxes (rates) without bringing them under public con- 
trol. Now that the measure has become law opposition to this obnoxious feature 
is continued in the practical form of ‘‘ passive resistance ’’—that is, refusal on the 
part of nonconformists to pay that portion of the local school tax levied on them 
which would go to the support of religious instruction in the church schools. 
This resistance is not occasional and sporadic, but is an organized force ramifying 
throughout the country. In Wales the opposition has assumed astill more threat- 
ening aspect, many of the county councils having refused to levy a local tax for 
the support of sectarian schools.® Under the circumstances the settlement can 
hardly be regarded as final. 


a For full text of the law see Report of Commissioner for 1902, Chap. XXV, pp. 1017-1026. 
b The method and extent of the ‘‘ passive resistance’? may be seen from the foilowing state- 
ments: 


In the House of Commons, on Friday, August 14, Mr. LLOYD GEORGE said: 

With regard to the administration of the act throughont the country, the Government ought 
to take serious consideration of the situation. The local authorities ought not to be left to face 
the difficulties alone. It was quite certain the act was not accepted by any section of the people 
asafair settlement. Its administration had created friction and disturbance, and once or twice 
something approximating to riot. In one case within a mile from the House the auctioneer 
came to a sale armed with a revolver, and the police intervened and disarmed him. He was 
hustled in getting through the crowd of 2,000 persons, and he came to the conclusion that this 
was a fierce attack upon him and, placing the revolver in the rostrum, he said he would shoot 
down the first man who assaulted him. The Government could not ignore the situation; and 
although they had transferred a responsibility to the local authorities who had never asked for 
it, the real responsibility of the administration rested with the Government themselves. What 
were they going to do with the recalcitrant county councils? It was not only the Welsh county 
councils that were in question. Tho Cambridge and Hahfax councils had made up their minds 
that they would not raise money for sectarian education unless they had control of the 
schools, and it was not improbable that the London county councils would take the same course, 
What were the Government going to do? Here was a legitimate subject for inquiry. Whilst 
they were mixing the pigment for the coloring of their statistics could they not give a moment’s 
consideration to this urgent problem at their very doors? He asked whether they did not think 
the time had come when they ought to consider this subject seriously, and in the meantime sus- 
pend the operation of the obnoxious part of the act. 

Mr. Rosson maintained that on the local Government board rested the duty of advising the 
local authorities in this matter. The Government dare not attack the passive resistance move- 
ment as a whole, but were throwing on the local authority the responsibility for a harsh, oppres- 
sive, and vindictive application of an unjust law. 

Mr. BROADHURST supported the appeal to the Government to take steps to mitigate the sever- 
ity of these distress processes. The prime minister had declared there was a limit to human 
endurance when attention was called to the violent attacks on meetings held to protest against 
the South African war. There was also a limit to human endurance in this matter which 
touched the consciences of thousands of most reputable citizens. To be compelled to pay for 
the teaching of doctrines and professions of faith with which they had no sympathy whatever 
was to them an intolerable strain. Over 800 summonses had been issued under the act, half of 
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PROGRESSIVE ASPECTS OF THE LAW, 


Apart from the evident purpcse to favor sectarian schools at the expense of the 
taxpayers, the new law makes distinct advance in respect to the local administra- 
tion of education. The very provision as to the support of church schools, which 
in principle seems unjust, removes the pecuniary disability of these schools, a very 
important matter, since they educate 42 per cent of the school children. Further, 
by bringing secondary education within the sphere of Government supervision 
the law conduces to the coordination of elementary and secondary schools, which 
have hitherto worked without reference to each other. 

The progress that has been made in the application of the law of 1902 was 
summed up asfollows by Sir William Anson in a speech submitting the education 
estimates for the coming year to the House of Commons: 


Every council was desired to form a. scheme for an education committee, and 
the number of councils called upon to frame schemes was 833—62 counties, 69 
county boroughs, 139 boroughs, and 63 urban districts. Of these, schemes have 
been submitted to the board of education, approved, and published to the number 
of 238 in England and 5 in Wales; there are schemes now in course of publication 
to the number of 26, and the schemes sanctioned for publication but not yet pub- 
lished are 7 in number; 84 schemes submitted to the board are now under consid- 
eration with a view to publication; sanction has been refused to 4 schemes; and 
19 councils have not yet sent in schemes, some because their areas being large they 
have not yet been abie to formulate their schemes, and in other cases urban-dis- 
trict councils are considering whether they shall relinquish their educational 
powers to county councils. The great majority, then, of the councils have already 
sent in schemes which have been approved, comparatively few are hanging back 
or held over, and only 4 councils have sent in schemes which have not been sanc- 
tioned for publication. 


which had not yet been heard. What possibilities of ilegality and violence there were in the 
execution of these warrants against the most law-abiding classes of the community! Men had 
consciences before Parliament made laws, and they would exercise their consciences as far as 
they could do so, despite any physical violence which the Government might Jet loose upou their 
hitherto peaceful homes. 

Mr. GrorGcs WHITE said that on the previous night he had gone down to Battersea to attend 
what was practically the first sale of goods seized under the education act in the neighborhood 
of London. This was no langhing matter to at least haif the people of this country, who were 
absolutely opposed to the act. The sale took place in a small room capable of containing 100 
people. There was a large crowd of the public assembled outside claiming admission, but they 
were kept out by a force of police. When he demanded admission to the room a robust police- 
man caught him by the collar and shoved him back violently. He then told the policeman that 
he was a member of Parliament, upon which the policeman at once made way for him to the 
door. He was sorry afterwards that he had said he was a member of Parliament, as he should 
like to know from practical experience how a private individual would have been treated. But 
he claimed an eremption, and he was equally amenable if he was doing wrong, although he was 
amember of Parliament. The action of the police was calculated to cause friction between them 
and the people, and the home office ought to issue instructions to prevent the police doing what 
they would not do in the case of an ordinary public auction. This incident at Battersea was but 
typical cf what was going on through the length and breadth cf theland. They had only reached 
the beginning of the trouble. The Government had no idea of the strong determination there 
was on the part of the whole of the Nonconformists to resist the payment of rates for dogmas 
which they existed as religious bodies to fight against as erroneous. He complained, too, that 
the moment any defendant desired to make any statement his mouth was closed by the gener- 
ality of the magistrates. And why should not the local Government board issue instructions to 
allow the portion of the rate tendered to be accepted? If these education act prosecutions were 
continued in a vindictive way a feeling would be aroused which the Government might have 
reason to deplore. 


Free church and the act.—The Christian World of last week (August 16-22) contained a letter 
by Free Church leaders urging (1) that the vital amendment of the education act shall be 
made a test question at the general election, and (#2) the desirability of endeavoring to return 2U0 
Free Church members to the next Parliament. These sug zestions emanate from the Rey. C. 
Silvester Horne, who contributes a special article, in which he declares that the general election 
will be a life and death struggle for Nonconformists. fs urges that there should be returned to 
the House of Commons as many Free Church ministers as there are bishops in the House of 
Lords, and that 150 to 209 Free Church candidates should be brought forward, so that every con- 
stituency in the country should be contested, even the so-called ‘‘forlorn hopes.’ He criticises 
the Liberal leaders, and declares that Nonconformists must have their own men in Parliament— 
men in whom they can trust. Lettérs approving Mr. Silvester Horne’s proposals have been 
received from Doctor Fairbarn; Dr. Guinness Rogers; Doctor Clifford; the Rev. J. H. Shake- 
speare; the Rev. T. Travis (president of the National Free Church Council); Mr. Perks, M. P.; 
the Rey. Silas Hocking: the Rev. F. B. Meyer; Dr. R. F. Horton (chairman of the Congregational 
Union); Mr. George White, M. P. (president of the Baptist Union), and other influential minis- 
ters and laymen in all the Free churches. Several members of Parliament support the new 
movement. [Sckool Government Chronicle, August 29, 1903, p. 177.] 
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While it is generally admitted that the local anthorities are making every effort 
to meet the requiremenis of the law, the difficulty of adding these new duties to 
those already resting upon them becomes more and more apparent. 

The Schoolmaster Ulustrates the situation by a typical case, as follows: 

It is after the formation of the education committees that the magnitude of the 
task begins to be realized. Take the case of a town of 150,000 population and 
some 30,000 scholars in the primary schools, say two-thirds in the voluntary and 
one-third in the board or council schools. With acounty-borough council of, say, 96, 
it is easy to find 24 members to form the majority of the new committee. Underan 
excellent and able chairman, with an experienced staff of officials, the task is 
attempted under favorable conditions. Whatever may be the individual view of 
the act, all have bent themselves to getting the best possible out of the act. But 
the pace is telling. Councilors are complaining of the enormous time required. 
Everything points to the 24 councilors who are on the education committee 
demanding to be relieved of all other corporation committees. We shall come to 
one out of every four being a councilor for education only. 


THE EDUCATION LAW FOR LONDON. 


The most notable event of the year in respect to education in England is the 
passage of the new education law for London. In its final form this law does ht- 
tle more than extend the general law of 1902 to the metropolis, which had been 
reserved for special legislation; but in its original form the London bill departed _ 
much further from the policy of popular control of public schools than the prin- 
cipal law had done, and it excited, therefore, more intense opposition. Not only 
were the Liberals and all Nonconformists united in its denunciation, but also a 
great body of Conservatives and churchmen who had gauged the civic spirit of the 
city much better than the Government leaders. To the scathing criticism of the 
bill by members of Parliament and the press were added public demonstrations 
of ominous magnitude, and under this accumulated pressure the Government 
hastily withdrew or moditied the most objectionable features of the bill. 

The Parliamentary history of this measure is therefore of special interest, both 
a3 affording an insight into the educational situation of the greatest city in the 
world and also into the play of influences which control the destiny of the Kingdom. 
The legislative progress of the measure is here shown by means of the text of the 
original bill and the amended bill and by explanatory citations from speeches in 
Parliament, current editorials, etc. These citations emphasize the three main 
lines of opposition to the bill as originally drawn. First, opposition to the trans- 
fer of the great interest of public education from a body specially elected for that 
interest to a body overwhelmed with other affairs; second, opposition to the pol- 
icy of transferring to the borough councils the supreme authority in educational 
matters; third, opposition to the policy of making the borough councils the direct 
managers of the board or public schools. The bearing of the last two provisions, 
which the Government finally withdrew, can not be understood without a brief 
reference to the local administration of the metropolis. The chief feature of that 
administration is its division of authority between the London county council and 
the 28 borough councils. 

Up to i889 the metropolis had no central representative governing authority. 
By the local-government act of that year London was made an administrative 
county, and the management of a large proportion of the municipal affairs was 
transferred to the county council, consisting of 118 elected members and a board 
of 19 aldermen. The council election takes place every three years. The alder- 
men are elected by the council for six years, 9 retiring at the end of one triennial 
pericd and 10 at the end of the next period. Under the technical-instruction laws 
of 1889 and 1891 the county council became the local authority for technical edu- 
cation. Within the area which was thus brought under the general administra- 
tion of the county council are included 28 boroughs, each having its own elected 
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council. In theory all matters of purely local concern are managed by the bor- 
ough councils, and matters common to London as a whole are managed by the 
county council. It is needless to say that in practice this division is not strictly 
observed. 

As regards the borough councils created by the metropolitan-government act 
of 1899, it should be observed that they are the direct successors of the adininis- 
trative vestries and district boards, just as these were the descendants of the 
numerous parochial and ecclesiastical bodies that existed prior to the passing of 
_ the metropolis-management act of 1855. 

All the powers, duties, properties, and liabilities of the old authorities other 
than those relating to church affairs have been taken over by the borough 
councils. @ 

The London educational bill was introduced into the House of Commons April 
% by Sir William Anson, who explained its purposes substantially as follows: 


The London county council the authority.—The object of this bill is to place the 
London county council to a great extent in the position in which councils are 
placed under the act of 1902.6 The distinct, the cardinal feature of the bill is to 
make education a part of our municipal institutions; and in explaining the mode 
in which we attacked this problem, having regard to the conditions of London, I 
propose to go through briefly and in outline the changes which it will be necessary 
tomake. The London county council is the local education authority for London. 
In Part IIT of the act the London county council will have the rating powers of 
the county boroughs. The boroughs can not rate themselves, with the exception 
of Woolwich. So faras Part JI of the act is concerned the change is slight, and 
the London county council, with the great resources which are present in London, 
with the technical instruction money, with the large contributions which it 
receives from parochial charities and other sources, will have no difficulty, I hope, 
in extending the work of technical-instruction committees to meet the require- 
ments ot London as far as secondary education is concerned. Now I come to Part 
Ill. The local education authority, as in the act of last session, takes the place 
of the school board and the technical-education committee. Wemake no change 
in its general powers. but there is a change in the matter of management. The 
voluntary schools will remain in precisely the same relation to the local authority 
as they do under the act of 1902. 

In the matter of council schools (former board schools) we propose to attempt 
a certain amount of centralization. The school-board managers have had physi- 
cally noadministrative power whatever, although they have exercised an admirable 
influence in visiting schools, in establishing friendly relations with the teacher, 
with the children, and with the parents of the children, and in that way have very 


«The city of London is an independent corporation which is officially joined to Outer London 
for some of the purposes intrusted to the county council. The city and boroughs, their popu- 
lations and ratable values (1901), are as follows: 


City of Londonandmet- Popula- | Ratable  CityofLondonandmet- Pocpula- | Ratable 
ropolitan boroughs. | tion,1901.| value, 180l.| ropolitan boroughs. | tion, 1901. | value, 1901. 


| | 


City of London....-.... 


26,997 | £4,985,494 | Lewisham ..-...._.._.- 127, 460 £770, 662 
BabteVsed 22-2. 2-2-2 oe 168, 896 1, 012, 534 || Paddington__...._____- - 443,954 1, 445, 979 
BSL MION CSS vie wees -& 1380, 486 Sit oOom|| Opler tena. sees 168, 888 800, 653 
Bethnal Green.__..-_.-- 129, 681 517,922 || St. Marylebone__..--.- 133, 829 | 773, 710 
Camberwell _.....-....- 259, 258 Ii 473 St. weanChas sess. oee 235, 284. 1, 255, 155 
Chelseateeensee se eae 73, 856 799, 208 || Shoreditch _........-.-. 118, 705 1, 415, 412 
Wepitoncdwesess sek 110,518 594,014 || Southwark -.......-.-- 206, 128 322) bar 
hinds Otay eee ee aoe 101, 476 Ob6uo2 Stepney... 2-2-2 ee ee 298,548 1, 679, 289 
palin eva eee emere re es ee IBY, es) 677,597 || Stoke Newington. ....- 51, 247 1,798, 009 
Greenwich ene. s5--22-% 95,757 531,528 || Wandsworth ___..----- 232, 030 1,527,029 
[ELC Ke Vee ee oe 219, 288 1,122,948 | Westminster (city of)- 182, 977 5, 423, 028 
Hammersmith ......... 112, 245 624, 348 || Woolwich...-...-.------ 117,165 626, 201 
Elam sed Clee seee eee a. 81, 942 938, 542 a 
VOID OLE sense a2. ee 59, 390 841, 925 Total administra- 
USTUBOEA ROI. .asononoseedo4 334, 928 1, 841, 292 tive council of | 
Fe WS im oO Meee aeee ene 176, 623 2,215, 806 | london es. a4 4, 536, 053 39, 516, 713 
amie th sess sees ee er 301,878 1, 871, 081 


The above table and the particulars with respect to the metropolitan administration are 
derived chiefly from the London Manual for 1902. 


b¥or the chief provisions of this act see ‘‘ Brief conspectus of the English system of elementary 
education,” pp. 229-231. "3 
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largely promoted the good attendance of the children and the easy working of the 
school. We want to “avoid this centraliza tion, we want to avoid a condition of 
things in which nota pane of glass falls to the ground but it must be made known 
to the central office on the Thames embankment, with ali the delay necessary to 
such a gradual process of getting repairs attended to. 

Borough councils to manage the board schools.—Therefore we propose to give 
the management of the council schools to the borough councils. The borough 
councils will be subject to the general directions of the local education authority, 
who will have the control and general direction of education. We propose to give 
to the borough councils the general inanagement subject to this, and we propose 
to give them the appointment and the dismissal of the teacher. the custody of 
buildings, and, where a new schoolis to be provided, subject to the determination 
by the local authority of the area to be provided for and the amount to be expended, 
the selection of the site. The borough councils will have the power to exercise 
their management through committees, consisting wholly or partly of persons who 
are not meinbers of the councils, and in this way we shall retain the assistance of 
the existing managers who have done such useful work in the past. The borough 
councils wil form their committee to deal with their respective schools or group 
of schools, but the persons who manage the schools will be responsible to the rate- 
payers. Ihope we Shall thus get, through the agency of the committee, the con- 
tinued assistance of persons who have worked on the management of the schools 
in the past, while we shall have the central control and general direction of the 
local education authority. In that way we hope to diminish the existing centrali- 
zation of the school-board system and to excite local interest and patriotism. We 
hope also that in this way we shall secure that the management of the schools will 
be as efficient as ever it was under the school board, and that there shall be more 
local connecticn with the area the school represents and more interest created 
among the ratepayers. There are two other matters to which I ought to refer 
before I pass from this subject and which deserve the attention of the House. It 
was frequently asked in our debates last session what was the definition of ‘* man- 
agement?’’ Management is no doubt a difficult thing to define. Certain things 
are obviously control, while others are as obviously management. There may be 
a border line between the two which may lead to differences of opinion; and we 
propose that if such differences of opinion arise and there is a dispute between the 
local education authority and the borough council, a report shall be made to the 
board of education who will determine it, and who, I think, are quite capable of 
determining what is management and what is control in the particular circum- 
stances of the case. There is yet another important matter. Itis possible that 
management may not always be properly conducted. It is conceivable that a 
council or a committee of a council may be negligent in the discharge of its duties 
in respect to management. Wemake provision, if that is the case, that the local 
education authority should comein and, with the consent of the board of education, 
asstume the management and take care that its own directions are carried into effect. 

The coustitution of the London education committce.—I now come to a more 
important part of the subject—the scheme for the constitution of the committees. 
There again we are impressed with the importance of associating with the great 
author ity all interested in the conduct of the educational work of. London and of 
providing the county council with the fullest assistance in the conduct of its busi- 
ness. There are thus various elements to be taken into account—the boroughs, 
the interest which I will allude to presently, the experience of the school board, and 
the county council itself. Now, it can not be denied that the boroughs have 
taken some interest, considerable interest, both in the work of the county council 
and in the work of the education of London. There are,I believe, about one-fifth 
of the London county council who are also members of borough councils, and the 
technical instruction committee of the county council has, I think, seven mem- 
bers of borough councils upon it. Of the school board, again, one-fifth of the 

members are member *s of borough councils. The borough councils desire to be 
represented on this committee, and we propose that each borough council should 
send one member, Westminister and the city of London sending two. Then I 
come to the various other interests. There are persons who should be parties to 
the educational administration of London whose advice should be valuable to the 
London county council, but who would not be there naturally as members of 
borough councils or as members of the county council. In the first place we must 
find room for women upon the education committee. The number of women on 
the London school board is now, I think, as large as eleven. though it has been, I 
believe,aslowas two. There ought certainly to be women who will represent all 
types of education on this education commitiee. Then there are the voluntary 
schools, who may wish to be represented on the education authority. That desire, 
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I may say, has been fully and generously recognized by councils in the country 
in the formation of their committees, so far as they have gone. There are, then, 
the great educational bodies in London, the University of London, and the various 
types of public schools and separate institutions, and, lastly, there are the great 
contributories to London education, such as the trustees of parochial charities 
and the city guilds. We therefore think that not less than 25 places should be 
reserved on the committee for persons of these descriptions, the experts, the 
women, the voluntary schools’ representatives, and the great contributories I have 
referred to. Thenitis desirable that, atany rate for some years, the county council 
should have the benefit of some of the experience of the London school board, 
and we propose with regard to these two bodies—the experts and the London 
school board—that, as regards the experts, the London county council shall form 
a scheme setting out the number in which each interest shall be represented and 
the mode in w hich the representation shall be obtained for the purpose of appoint- 
ing these 25 persons; and we propose that it should also elect five members of the 
existing school board to hold office on this committee for the first five years. 

Dr. MacnamMARA. Will they form part of the 25? 

Sir W. Anson. No; these five will be inaddition. There will always be 25 experts, 
and for five years there will be five members of the existing school board. Then we 
propose to ask the London county council to contr ibute 36 members to the com- 
mittee. For the first five years, then, this body will number 97. The question is 
whether if is too large or too small. Jam somewhat fortified in this connection 
by looking at the report of the secondary education commission, who laid it down 
that for the management of the secondary education of London a body of 42 would 
be necessary. I then add the number of the school board, 55, and so reach the 
number of 97; and as the the work of the committee will be considerably larger 
than the work of the school board and will include secondary education, I come 
to the conclusion that out of these 97 persons the committee can not spare a single 
man or woman, having regard to the work they have to do. Then as tothe popu- 
lar character of the committee. Of that body 72 members will be the result of 
election by the people. The borough councilors, the county councilors, and the 
members of the school board will all owe their places on the eee to election 
by the people of London. 

Myr. Louau. Indirectly. 

Sir W.. Anson. Not directly for the purposes of education. As tothe represen- 
tation the London county council will have on the committee, I think that will 
not be said to be unimportant, seeing that 66 members of the committee will be 
appointed in one way or another by the London county council. I willnot trouble 
the house with the detailed amendments to the act of 1902 that will be neccessary— 
they are small and of a drafting character—-to adapt this bill to London. There 
is only one other matter in which we depart from the tenor of the act, and that 
isin the appointed day. The borough council elections take place in November 
and the county council elections in March. We could hardly press for the opera- 
tion of this scheme between the borough council elections and the county council 
election. We therefore propose to fix in the act May 1, 1904, as the appointed 
day, with the power which exists in the act of last year to postpone the appointed 
day if circumstances make it desirable. I hope I have sufficiently indicated the 
lines of the bill to enable the House to give me leave to bring ifin. Ihope. also, 
I have indicated the policy, the educational policy of His Majesty’ s Gover nment, 
as shown in the act of last year and the bill Tam now bringing in. The force of 
that policy was sometimes lost sight of in our debates last session. We spent 
much time in the discussion of religious teaching and the domestic economy of 
voluntary schools, and it was somewhat overlooked that there underlies those dis- 
cussions a great educational purpose—namely, the coordination of all forms of 
education under one authority and the linking up of the education of the country 
with our municipal institutions. We aim at these great objects—to place all 
forms of education under one authority, to bring all ‘forms of education within 
the reach of all, and to make education a part of municipal duty. We are near- 
ing, I hope. the completion of this policy. I hope that honorable members’ cheers 
will be justified by the result and that the education of the country will be no 
longer the result of the sporadic and variavle efforts of school boards and volun- 
tary associations and technical instruction committees, of bodies of trustees and 
technical instruction committees supported by private enterprise, but that it will 
be a part of our municipal life. I believe that time is appr oaching, and that then 
we shall find that the care for the training of the children and the youth of this 
country, in body as well as in mind, has struck its root deep into our municipal 
institutions and become a part of the very life of the people. (Cited from The 
schoolmaster, April 11, 1903. p. 720.) 
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THE TEXT OF THE MEASURE, AS SUBMITTED. 


Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords, spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

1. The education act, 1902 (in this act referred to as the principal act), shall, so 
far as applicable, and subject to modifications made by this act, apply to London. 

2. The education coinmittee of the local education authority shall be constituted 
in manner provided by the first schedule to this act. 

3. (1) The council of each metropolitan borough shall be the managers of all 
public elementary schools provided by the local education authority within their 
borough, and subject to any general directions given by the iocal education 
authority and to the power of that authority to determine the number, qualifica- 
tions, and salaries of teachers, shall exercise and perform the powers and duties 
of management as respects those schools (including the power cof appointing and 
dismissing teachers in those schoois and the custody of the buildings). 

If any question arises whether any power may be exercised or any duty is to be 
performed by the council of a metropolitan borough as a matter of management 
under this section, that question shall be determined by the board of education, 
and if at any time the local education authority satisfy the board of education 
that the council of any metropolitan borough have failed properly to exercise or 
perform their powers and duties under this section, the board may, by order, 
enable the local education authority to take over from the council those powers 
and duties for such time and subject to such conditions or exceptions as the board 
determine. 

(2) The site of any new public elementary school to be provided by the local 
education authority being a site within the area, which in the opinion of the 
- local education authority will be served by the new school, shall (subject to 
compliance with such conditions as may be made by that authority with respect 
to the amount available for the purchase of the site) be selected by the council of 
the metropolitan borough in which the area is situated, or, if that area is com- 
prised in more than one metropolitan borough, by the councils of those boroughs 
jointly. 

(3) The council of a metropolitan borough may, if they think fit, exercise any 
of their powers under this section, and also any powers which may be delegated 
to them by the local education authority under the principal act, or which they 
have as minor local authority under that act, through a committee or com- 
mittees appointed by them, consisting either wholly or partly of members of the 
council. 

4, (1) The modifications of the principal act set out in the second schedule to 
this act shall have effect for the purposes of this act. 

(2) The expression ‘* metropolitan borough ’’ in this act shall include the city, 

and the expression ‘* council of a metropolitan borough’’ shail include the com- 
mon council. 
5. (1) This act shall come into operation on the appointed day, and the 
appointed day shall ke the Ist day of May, 1904, or such other day, not being more 
than twelve months later, as the board of education may appoint, and different 
days may be appointed for different purposes and for different provisions of this 
act. 

(2) In addition to the repeals effected by the principal act, the acts mentioned 
in the third schedule to this act shall be repealed to the extent specified in the 
third cotumun of that schedule. 

(8) This act may be cited as the education (London) act, 1908, and the educa- 
tion acts, 1870 to 1902, and this act may be cited as the education acts, 1870 to 
1903. 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 
CONSTITUTION OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


1. The education committee shall as ordinarily constituted consist of $2 mem- 
bers, of whom 386 shall be persons who are members of the local education 
authority, appointed by that authority; 31 shall be persons who are members of 
the councils of metropolitan boroughs, appointed by those councils, the common 
council and the council of the city of Westminster each appointing 2 members, 
and each of the other metropolitan boroughs appointing 1 member; and 25 shall 
be appointed by the local education authority in accordance with a scheme made 
by that authority and approved by the board of education. 


@ 
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The scheme shall provide for the appointment of those members in accordance 
with paragraphs (b) and (c) of subsection 3 of section 17 of the principal act, and 
subsections 6 and 7 of section 17 and section 21 cf that act (which relate to the 
making of schemes) shall apply with respect to any such scheme as they apply 
with respect to a scheme for the constitution of the whole education committee. 

2. On the first education committee thero shall be 5 supernumerary mem- 
bers, selected by the local education authority from among the members of 
the London school board; but those supernumerary members shall cease to hold 
office on the expiration of a period of five years from the date of the constitution 
of the first education committee, and any vacancy in their number occurring by 
death, resignation, or otherwise shall not be filled up. 


The two remaining schedules of the bill not being pertinent to the present con- 
sideration, are here omitted. . 

The chief objections to the bill were very forcibly presented in the House of 
Commons by Doctor Macnamara and Mr. Bryce in the speeches here cited: 


Doctor MACNAMARA said that the single question with which he proposed to deal 
was that of the constitution of the education authority, a subject on which anum- 
ber of his honorable friends opposite had told him that they had an absolutely open 
mind. To them he especially directed his arguments. He repeated what he said 
last year—that there was nothing essentially antidemocratic in giving the full and 
complete control of education to a municipal council wherever that was physically 
possibie, as it might be, say, in a town of 10,000 people; but in the case of the 
larger urban areas educational work was so large and complicated that this was 
not physically possible. The Government attempted it last year, and they had 
at once to call in a large number of outside persons not responsible to the rate- 
payers. Ata very early stage of the experiment this further thing happened: It 
was found that the members of a town council could not give the time which the 
work of the education committee required, and that the work fell largely into the 
hands of the other members of the committee. 

The stupendousness of the London problem.—As a member of the London school 
board he wished to draw attention to the stupendous work of which that board 
had charge. The board consisted of 55 members, and it had 7 standing commit- 
tees and 32 subcommittees. Last year the members were called to no fewer than 
706 meetings of one sort or another. The board had control of over 1,400 school- 
board departments; it had 536,000 children to educate; it had 13,519 teachers to 
supervise. In addition, the board had 10 special schools for the blind, 18 for the 
deaf, 60 for the mentally defective, 4 for the physically defective, 2 industrial 
schools, 3 day industrial schools, 2 truant schools, and 12 pupil teachers’ centers. 
It was obvious that the 55 members of the board could not give direct attention 
to all that work. They had been obliged to call into being an immense scheme of 
local management. They had 251 groups of local managers, comprising over 2,000 
persons, who were in direct touch with the schools. Then there was the work of 
the voluntary schools, with 1,500 departments and 220,000 children, which had to 
be taken over, as well as duties in connection with higher education. Altogether 
the education of London involved 2,000 separate institutions, 20,000 teachers, the 
instruction of 1,600,000 pupils, and a public expenditure of four millions of money 
a year. That was a piece of work as big as the whole of the present work of the 
London county council, and equal, or very nearly equal, to the education of Scot- 
land, and three times the education of Wales. 

If the proposal to make the county council the education authority were genuine, 
it was a proposal to double its work. But Lord Salisbury not long ago said that 
the county council had already too much to do, and that its members were suffer- 
ing from megalomania. If the Government proposed to double the work of the 
council, who were the megalomaniacs? Fourteen members of the council had 
been detached to join the water board; it was proposed to detach 8 under the port 
of London bill; 6 were detached for the Thames conservancy. and 2 for the Lee 
conservancy. Now 86 more were to be detached. There was a total of 66, or 
more than half of the number of elected members of the county council. In 
fact, if this proposal were real, the Government would, in killing the school board, 
be also wrecking the county council. If, on the other hand, the proposal were 
not real, the scheme was to set up a kind of water board, protected from public 
censure and public criticism because it happened to have over its portals the magic 
letters L. C. C. He suggested that the 86 county councilors, having all their 
other duties to attend to, would not be able to attend to the work of the education 
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committee. That work would therefore fall into the hands of the 31 borough 
councilors and the 80 outsiders. That was to say, in heu of a body directly 
elected and responsible to the ratepayers, they would have a fortuitous concourse 
of heterogeneous atoms. From the educational point of view this was a thoroughly 
bad scheme, and it ought never to have been submitted to the House. It wotld 
not only mean bad adiministration, but that the apathy which London now suf- 
fered from would become more and more abysmal as time went on. 

The scheme was so bad. in his opinion, that they could not tinker withit. The 
proposal that the borowgh councils should select sites for schools was perfectly 
ludicrous. He would not say that there would be any jobbery, although he had 
his own opinion about that, but he was quite sure that the borough councilors 
would not select the best sites educationaily. He was chairman of the accommo- 
dation committee of the school beard. and he had had experience, as that House 
had had experience, of what a borough council was likely to do in these cases. In 
the session before last the Stepney borough council came forward and protested 
against.a certain site which the school board had selected in their area, and the 
alternative site suggested by the borough council was an abominably bad one for 
a school, with no air or light and in touch witha railway station through which hun- 
dreds of trains ran daily. They wanted the school built there because it was an 
insanitary area which had to be cleared, and thought they would kill two birds with 
one stone. The borough councils would not select the best sites; they would have 
other considerations besides educational considerations in mind. Furthermore, 
these councils, with heavy borough rates already in existence, would not adopt 
the policy of the school board of securing sites early to meet future requirements; 
and, as it took four or five years to build a school, he foresaw that hundreds and 
thousands of children, owing to the lack of foresight and initiative of these small 
local bodies, would not have any school at all. 

Borough councils anc the teachers.—Then there was the provision that the bor- 
ough councils should have a complete veto over the appointinent and dismissal of 
teachers. Hedid not suggest that there would beany jobbery, but there would bea 
great deal of local influence. At the present time one of the greatest difficulties a 
ereat central body like the school board had was to keep the teaching-staff comimittee 
free from attempts at local and personal influence. He could imagine that many 
of the teachers hereafter would be relatives of members of the borough councils, 
and he was perfectly sure that one of the results of this provision would be to 
shut the teacherships of London into water-tight compartments or districts. If 
this bill ever got to a second reading, which he very much doubted, then these 
two provisions would have to be fundamentally altered. The honorable member 
poured scorn on a directly elected board of education. but he would suggest to the 
Government to note the words of one of its shrewdest and most business-like 
members, Lord Balfour. at Glasgow, the other day. Having heard rumors of an 
education bill for Scotland on the lines of the English bill, Lord Balfour said: 
‘*Perhaps he ought to say, to allay some misrepresentation which had been used, 
that he himself did not believe, so far as Scotland was concerned, in any system 
which had not its basis in direct popular election.”’ Surely what was sauce for 
the Scottish goose ought to be sauce for the Londen gander. He appealed to the 
Government to accept a scheme like that which he had proposed, and which had 
received the support of the London school board by 31 votes to 15, the majority 
including several moderates. That scheme provided for the election of one mem- 
ber directly from each of the 58 county council areas, muitiplicity of elections 
being avoided by holding them on the same day. Then, in order to provide 
for the representation of minorities and for dealing adequately with higher edu- 
cation. he proposed that there should be a margin of cooptation after the ad hoc 
election had taken place. The scheme of direct election had the support not only 
of the schooi board but of the borough councils of Battersea, Camberwell, Ful- 
ham. Lambeth, Poplar, Woolwich, Southwark, and Wandsworth, the last of 
which had 67 moderate members as against 3 progressives. He appealed both to 
the secretary of the board of education and to the prime minister to maintain the 
ad hoe principle, without which public concern could not be kept alive. and unless 
public interest were engaged all schemes of education must prove arid and fruit- 
less. (Schoolmaster, Apr. 11, 1903.) 


SPEECH OP MR. BRYCE, Ma P., [IN OPPOSITION £O THE SUE: 


The bill [Mr. Bryce said] presented itself to them under two aspects. It incor- 
gorated by its first clause, subject to modifications which were extremely difficult 
to follow and would cause the greatest possible trouble in committee, the provisions 
of the act of last year and applied them to London. It created a new authority 
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for London, purporting to appoint it on the lines of last year’s act, but making 
some important variations, which, so far as he could see, were variations for the 
worse. On the first aspect he had but a few words tosay. The act of 1902 was to 
be applied to a population of four and a half millions, a seventh of the whole pop- 
ulation of England and a half of what the whole population was a century ago. 
Therefore the application of the principles of the education act of 1902 to London 
must be a matter of grave concern. That act destroyed, or at any rate postponed, 
the prospect of having a real organic and harmonious system of national education. 
Tt consolidated and consecrated sectarianism. It established for the first time 
religious tests in public elementary schools. It refused to the people the right to 
manage schools which as ratepayers they were called upon to support. The oppo- 
sition could not see these dangerous principles—principles so opposed to popular 
government—applied to London without renewing their protest against them. The 
questions raised by the act of last year were not settled; they awaited the deliv- 
erance of the country; and the country would have to express its mind upon them 
at the next general election. As to the present bill, thore had been a remarkable 
demonstration of disapproval of its provisions with regard to the borough councils 
from the ministerial side of the House. Member after member had risen com- 
plaining of these provisions, saying either that the powers of the borough councils 
ought to be less, that they ought to be taken out of the education committee, or 
that the representation of the county council on the committee ought to be larger. 
The House really was not debating the bill before it. The prime minister had made 
yesterday a vague and, asusual.a tactful speech. Theright honorable gentleman 
endeavored to minimize the bill. toconfine it to certain leading princtples; and he 

xpressed those leading principles in such a way as to make it possible for him at 
a later stage to say that the present provisions of the bill with regard to the con- 
stitution of the education committee and the arrangements for the management 
of the schoois were not part of its essentials. But neither the right honorable gen- 
tleman nor the Parliamentary secretary to the education board told the House what 
it was intended to substitute for these provisions. Therefore he was obliged to. 
deal with the bill as it stood. He had read with positive bewilderment the new 
education authority it proposed to constitute for London. The school-board system 
had been working well for thirty-three years. No charge whatever had been 
brought against the efficiency, the zeal, or the wisdom of the school board. HH was 
a system that had obtained the approval of the people. That system was now to 
be overthrown, and inits place was to be set up a system so confused thatit was hard 
through the mists to discern evenits cutlines. It seemed to him to be an inextrica- 
ble mixture of county council, educaticn committee, borough council, borough- 
council committee, voluntary managers, and the board of education—authorities 
which were continually crossing and recrossing each other and which were so inter- 
laced that it was hard to conceive how it could ever work. It combined the max- 
imum of complexity with the minimum of cohesion. He desired an explanation 
of the singular policy which the Government had followed. If their object was, 
as in the bill of last year, to throw the voluntary schools on the rates, there was 
nothing in the world to prevent the Government from taking the school board as 
it stood and throwing upon it the duty of supporting the voluntary schools exactly 
in the same way as the bvard schools. The fact was, the Government had another 
pet aversion in the schoo! board as they had in the county council. From this 
determination to get rid of the school board the Government had introduced this 
clumsy and chaotic scheme, which, in addition to the fauits of the billof last year, 
had faults of itsown. Those faults were reducible to three. The bill did not 
recognize the unity of London, if did not recognize popular control, and it did 
nothing for efficiency and economy. Indesling with the first of these propositions 
he denied the right of the borough councils to the place they were given in the 
scheme. What had been the action of the county council itself? Itwas not want- 
ing in activity, energy, and self-confidence; yet the previous day the council by a 
majority of four to one expressed its opinicn that it was not able and had not the 
time and capacity to undertake the additional work of London education. Ithad 
also expressed the opinion that the work of education ought to be given tc a body 
directly elected for that purpose. He also regretted the practical exclusion of 
women from the work of education on the new bodies and showed that the borough 
councils were not suitable bodies to do the work of the éxisting school managers, 
who had a knowledge of the needs of schools, were on the spot, and were familiar 
with the everyday work of each school. When he thought of what the actual 
management of a school was, he was sometimes inclined to ask the first lord of the 
treasury whether he was not really living in a world of phantoms. There was a 
great school of philosophers who adopted the name of nominalists. and he thought 
the right honorable gentleman might be described as a nominalist, who lived in 2 
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world of names and talked of decentralization, delegation, management, and soon 
as if they represented things when they were only so many names—so many 
abstractions which played hither and thither across the horizon of the right honor- 
able veutleman’s mind, but which did not correspond to the actual concrete facts 
of the case. If the right honorable gentleman had realized what were the actual 
facts, he thought he would not have proposed to make the borough councils man- 
agers of the schools. Under this bill the local education authority would have 
less control over the provided [i. e., public] than over the nonprovided [i. e., pri- 
vate] schools, an extraordinary anomaly for which no argument had been advanced. 
The really vital power to appoint and dismiss teachers ought to have been left in 
the hands of the central authority. Then the question of sites was one which 
c aght to be considered in the interests not of a particular locality, but of the whole 
area which the school was to serve, and therefore it was not a question for a 
borough council to determine. The London school board had worked for years 
under a management code which had been hammered into a very useful and work- 
able document, but there was no certainty that that would be adopted by the 
borough councils. Ue was not conscious of having been prejudiced by any parti- 
san feeling. Herecognized one great benefit which the bill would bestow, by giv- 
ing a wider power of rating for the purposes of higher education. He hoped that 
power would be used not only for technical and secondary but also for higher 
education, and believed if would he for the benefit of all classes in London that 
university education should be more accessible to the poorer classes. But he 
should indeed be despondent in regard to the future of education in London if he 
did not feel sure that the essential defects of the scheme before them were such 
that it could not possibly stand. He hoped that they would soon be called tomake 
a serious effort in a very different spirit from that displayed by the Government 
to render the education of London, both higher and elementary. worthy of the 
population and resources of the capital of the British Empire. (Cited from The 
Schoolmaster, May 2, 1903.) 


Among other particulars emphasized by members of Parliament in opposition 
to the bill, the following deserve to be noted. From speech of Mr. Sydney Bux- 
ton, M. P., and member of London board: 


Look at the constitution of the proposed education committee. There would be 
on it 86 persons by direct election, 8l persons who would be there by secondary 
election. elected by the borough councils. Not one of 66 persons on the com- 
mittee could bea woman. As acolleague of nine women on the London school 
board he could testify to the admirable work and devoted service rendered by those 
ladies. Of the 80 coopted members, not one of them was elected at all in behalf 
of the ratepayers. He had only one comment to make on this committee—its 
birth killed it. 

The forceful combinations against the bill were thus summed up by Mr. Tox- 
rel USO) ae Ea 


The bill was condemned not onty by the Liberal but by the Unionist press, he 
might say, generally, by the whole press of London and by nearly half the borough 
councils. he bishop of Rochester, who was friendly to the act of last year, said 
that from the side of the schools and the children he was most apprehensive of the 
pill. The secondary and elementary school-teachers, the school-attendance officers, 
the Women’s Local Government Society, and others connected with London edu- 
cation had also condemned the provisions of the bill, which were not pleasing 
either to the London school board, the technical education board, or the clergy. 
The bill as if stood was not a machinery measure. The right honcrable gentle- 
man, the inember for Cambridge University, had tcld the House that the bill was 
the logical successor of the act of last year; but he contended that there was no 
parallel between the provisions made for a city like Manchester last year and the 
provisions to be made for London. A plan of machinery,a system of government, 
amethod of arrangement that inight be practicable in a city of half a million 
people was totally impracticable in a city of 5.000.000 people. The most suitable 
departure from the plan of last year was to set upin London a special authority 
for London, elected directly for education, and for that purpose only. That plan 
had been rejected by the Government for political reasons, political prepossessions, 
and party prejudice. He regretted that a dislike for the existing school board, a 
dislike for direct election, a predilection for the borough councils, and other con- 
siderations of that kind should have produced a bill which was inadequate and 
unsuited to the conditions and needs of London, which could only be temporary, 
and must in the long run be replaced by a measure setting up an authority for 
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London elected for the purpose of dealing with education alone. No one who 
understood and cared anything about it could hesitate to vote against the bill. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND REPRESENTATION ON THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor pointed out that the bill abolished the schcol board, but at 
the same time it abolished the cumulative vote, which had been the best protec- 
tion for a religious minority that had yet been devised. In-his observations it 
should be remembered he represented those who would be compelled by this meas- 
ure to give up this safeguard for their religious rights. He deplored the fact that 
the cause of voluntary schools had been brought into collision with the school- 
board system. But for zealots on either side it would have been possible to have 
made an eirenicon under which school boards could have been maintained and the 
rights of the minority safeguarded. Those rights were not protected under the 
act of last year, and there was fear that the last state of Irish Catholic schools 
might be worse than the first. In many of the northern towns the Catholic popu- 
lations were without representation on the education committees; and, summing 
up the facts, he found that in 44 county schemes Catholics had 14 representatives 
among 2,000 members, and on 56 county borough committees 27 members out of 
1,500. In Liverpool they had one member on the education committee, and there 
was a time when Catholics had seven members on the Liverpool school board. The 
experience of the act of last year was an experience full of warnings to Catholics 
as to the danger of any scheme which destroyed the protection of the cumulative 
vote. What he desired to see was a combination of the system of popular control 
and rate aid to voluntary schools. Such a system already existed in London in 
the case of the Jewish community. That showed what could be done by rational 
agreement. The Jewish school-board schools tanght only the Old Testament. 
Therefore they did not teach any definite Christian doctrine. Jewish teachers 
were appointed not because they were Jews, but because they knew Yiddish and 
could teach Yiddish to the Jewish children. By this subtlety the school board, 
who declared they would never give a penny for the endowment of denomination- 
alism, gave money for the teaching of the Jewish religion by Jewish teachers to 
Jewish children. Hedid notblamethem. Heonly contended thatif they endowed 
the maximum of Jewish dogma they had no right to refuse to endow a minimum 
of Christian doctrine. That would have been the way to deal with the education 
of Catholics. Catholics invited every form of public control and investigation 
with regard to public funds,if the public authority were willing to deal only with 
secular education and leave them to deal with the religious doctrines which they 
taught their children. He viewed the abolition of the school board and the cumu- 
lative vote with alarm and regret. He agreed with that part of the bill which 
recognized the principle of cooption. because, if the cumulative vote were abol- 
ished it was only by cooption that they could provide for the representation of 
minorities. The feeling of his frienéds was that the borough councils were not 
bodies to which their destinies could be very safely intrusted. He would be 
inclined to support an ad hoc authority; but at all events he hoped the represen- 
tation of the county council would be increased, and he rather favored Dr. Mac- 
namara’s proposal for increasing the membership. 


In the annual conference of the national union of elementary teachers (held at 
Buxton, Easter week) the following resolution was carried with but one dissent- 
ing vote: 


This conference is of opinion that the London education pill contains propo- 
sals fraught with the greatest possible danger to educational progress, will lea 
to inefficiency and extravagance in administration, is unworkable, and is incapable 
of being satisfactorily amended. It can not be made effective either by climinat- 
ing the borough council representation or by according, to the London county 
council a majority of seats on the committee, since the London county council 
members could not possibly devote sufficient time to the committee’s work, which 
would fall into the hands of coopted members and officials. Even if those modi-. 
fications were adopted, therefore, conference would be compelled still to use 
every legitimate means to secure the withdrawal of the bill. While not opposed 
to the municipalization of education, where the amount of work to be accoin- 
plished makes this possible, conference believes that the magnitude of London’s 
educational operations is such that no scheme of administration can be satisfac- 
tory which does not place primary and higher education under the effective con- 
trol of one authority, directly elected exclusively for that purpose. 
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The following resolution was adopted at a special meeting of the executives of 
the three boards of ministers (Presbyterian, Baptist, and Congregational) held in 
London: 


The committee of the general body of Protestant dissenting ministers of the 
three denominations make their most serious protest against the action of the 
Government in seizing the opportunity for proposals of a very retrogressive nature. 
The proposed London education bill is intended and adapted to destroy the present 
London school board. It removes the education of the people further away from 
the control of the people, and is conceived in the interest of the Established Church 
rather than in that of the nation. The bill practically increases the endowment of 
religion, to which we have always objected, and do still strongly object. We 
protest against the great complication in the appointment and management as 
reinoving responsibility. We object to the method by which the work is to be 
placed in the charge of persons needed and selected for services of a totally dif- 
ferent character and requiring entirely different qualifications. Without judging 
the motives of its advocates, we assert that the present bill is deficient in sound 
statesmanship, that it may be worked very detrimentally to the advance of good 
national education, and that it will greatly increase the bitterness of religious 
controversy, Which we deplore. 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE BILL. 


To those who were watching the progress of the London bill the greatest sur- 
prise was occasioned by the dropping of clause 2. The history of the clause up 
to that point was epitomized by the Schoolmaster (May 30, 1908) as follows: 


Clause 1 of the bill sets up the London county council as the education anthor- 
ity for London. 

Clause 2, as it originally stood, provided that the authority should act through 
a committee composed of 88 county councilors, 31 borough councilors, and 80 
‘‘outsiders.’? The second edition of the clause provided for 42 county councillors, 
12 borough counciicrs, and 30 ‘*‘ outsiders,’’ and the third edition cf this clause 
provided that the county council itself should determine the number of members 
to constitute the committee. that 12 borough councilors should find seats upon it, 
that 39 ‘‘ outsiders’’ should be appointed, and that of the total membership thus 
involved the county council must haveamajority. Last week a great fight raged 
round the retention of the 12 borough councilors in the third edition of clause 2. 
On the Wednesday Mr. Balfour insisted that the 12 borough councilors must 
stay in, and by a majority of 41 he succeeded for the moment in securing their 
retention. 

Much to everybody's astonishment, when the Parliamentary papers were issued 
last Saturday it was found that Sir William Anson had put down a motion to 
drop clause 2 altogether. If the clause was to be dropped, then came the question 
as to how the education committee for London would be constituted. The answer 
is that the education committee for London would be constituted in precisely the 
same way as the education committees in the country have been constituted— 
that is to say. under section 17 of the act of last year, by the county council, in 
accordance with a scheme made by the council and approved by the board of 
education. To this committee, as already observed, the council may delegate all 
its powers under the act, excepting that of levying a tax or borrowing money. 


The bill having thus been deprived of its mest objectionable feature, interest 
centered upon clause 3, which, it will be seen, originally provided that the bor- 
ough councils should be constituted as the managers of the board schools; that 
they should have the right to adopt and modify the curriculum of these schools 
to the needs of their own localities; the right to appoint and dismiss board 
teachers, and to determine upon what sites in their own areas any further board 
‘schools should be erected. These proposals excited intense opposition in Parlia- 
ment from those who supported the measure. The public demonstrations against 
the bill assumed ominous proportions, and finally the government yielded and 
clause 3 was radically transformed. Cues 

The amended bill, as will be seen by comparing the text of its principal-clauses 
with that of the original draft, virtually left the London county council the 
supreme local authority for the schools of the metropolis. 
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In the House of Lords the bill received a very few unimportant amendments, 
and was passed August 5, substantially as it went from the House of Commons. 


TEXT OF THE PRINCIPAL CLAUSES OF THE BILL AS AMENDED IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

1. The education act, 1902 (in this act referred to as the principal act), shall, so 
far as applicable, and subject to the provisions of this act, apply to London. 

2, (1) All public elementary provided schools within the area of each metropoli- 
tan borough shall have a body or bodies of managers, whose number shall be deter- 
mined by the council of each borough, subject to the approval of the board’ of 
education: Provided, That three-fourths of such body or bodies shall be appointed 
by the borongh council and one-fourth by the local education authority: Pic- 
vided also, That due regard shall be had to the inclusion of women on the said 
bodies of managers. 

(2) The site of any new public elementary school to be provided by the local 
education authority shall not be determined upon until after consultation with 
the council of the metropolitan borough in which the proposed site is situated, 
and in the case of compulsory purchase, if the council of the metropolitan borough 
does not concur in the proposed compulsory acquisition, the board of education 
shall be empowered, as a condition of its approval of the provisional order, to 
require, if it thinks fit, the substitution in the order of any other site propcsed by 
the council of the metropolitan borough for that inserted by the local education 
authority. ; 


RETROSPECTIVE TABLES. 
STATISTICS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. a@ 


Table I shows the comparative growth of board and ‘‘ voluntary ’’ schools, the 
latter chiefly denominational, as indicated by average attendance for successive 
years from 1870 to 1902, inclusive. Tabie II shows the accommodation and 
enrollment in the different classes of schools for the year 1901 in comparison with 
the same for 1891. 


TABLE I.—Number of children in average attendance in public elementary day 
schools, board and voluntary, inspected during the year. 


| 


Year ending | Volun- Year ending . Volun- | 
Aug.31— Board. tary. Board. Aug. 31— Board. | tary. Board. 

Per cent. | Per cent. 
liSKO Ae eaeoe, Ses } 1,152, 389 ORO UP SSiece cane ee 1,315, 461 2, 211, 920 BU 
IS Ol cate ae ESR ees 1, 281, 484 | OMNIS GS ee oe 1,378,006 2,286,961 Bren dl 
US Gs oe 8,726 | 1,827, 482 | JON, 1889222. oes 1, 424,835 | 2, 257,790 38.7 
Sits) eee a 69,988 1,412, 497 AMEN eOC mee eee 1, 457,358 | 2,260, 559 39. 2 
ANG e eres. 4 138,293 1,540,466 BOOM TOO oe. 1,491,571 | 2, 258,385 39.8 
USAR seep eeeees| 227,285 1,609,895 Te, 24] | USE ee eee 1,570,897 | 2,300, 377 40.6 
US iGeeeetees 328,071 | 1,656,502 1Gaa tl) [S93222..-..--5- 1,688,668 | 2,411, 362 41.2 
SG 5 G3 AQ 80 BP L623, 150 1949 | 1894... 2 LUT, OTN 2, 448, 0874 42.1 
TUS eee meee! 559,078 1,846,119 OD mOAh hSOerr cee ome 1,879,218 | 2,445,812 43.4 
Tei) eee 669,741 1,925,254 DOES IN loo meee eee oa 1,956,992 | 2,465,919 44.2 
ee) a 769,252 | 1, 981, 664 Pes | Billion 2,016,547 | 2,471,996 44.9 
Seip 2s. 2! 856,351 | 2,007,184 29.9 1) 1898_..._____-.- 2,072,911} 2,481,254) - 45.5 
seep eec 2 $45,281 | 2,069, 920 Siew IsSge 8 2,137,805 | 2,499,183 | 46.1 
CRS ope 1,028,904 | 2,098,310 Bree); | (MIMO eee oe OUT bathe 24505 Ole AT 
USS eee Seam 1,115, 882 | 2,157,292 Salt LOO ee see ae 2,239,375 | 2,492, 5386 47.3 
SUCISES ceacaeeees A 1,187,455 | 2,183, 870 Bie | | JU aka 2,344,020 2,546,217 47.9 
TES) eee 1,251,307 | 2,187,118 36. 4 


a Annual reports of the committee of council on education, 1870 to 1898-99, inclusive: report of 
the Duke of Neweastie’s commission, 1861; report of the royal commission on the elementary 
education acts, 1888; special reports on educational subjects, education department, 1896-97; 
reports of the board of education, 1899-1900, 1900-1901, 1901-2. The retrospective tables are derived 
eo the last-named source and the final report of the committee of council on education 
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TABLE II.—-Accommodation and enrollment in the several classes of clementary 
schools, 1902 and 1891. 


| Actual 


Ss, Den Pane in which separate Neral 
Se tools | teachers are employed. schon s average 
tutions: |= 9° =p iia Ree ay, number 
Denomination. | under | | | fda tionh on roll, Fou eee! 
| Separate | Boys. | Girls ‘Mixed In- (Mecal is pro- | 7 | arsin 
/manage-| ‘ames. —a a tantse - ae | attend- 
ment. " | ance. 
a Eee ee 
Schools connected 
with National So- 
ciety or Church of | | 
Topas iel So eee 11,711 | 1,668 | 1,605 | 9,502 | 3,631 | 16,046 |2, 813,978 |2,328, 455 | 1, 927, 663 
Wesleyan schools --- 458 28 23 | 428 233 | 714 | 188, 67% 159, 485 130, 102 
Roman Catholic Al 
Sel overels eee ae 1,056 280 lei 818 529 | 1,794 | 408,064 338,588 | 269,191 
British and other 
senools.-...-. =2-a-! 1,048 145 111 845 878 | 1,477 | 822,887 | 237,138 218, 481 
Total voluntary Fi a 
schools_.---... 14,268 | 2,069 | 1,956 | 11,598 | 4,773 | 20,391 \8,722, 427 (3,058, 661 |. 2,545, 487 
School-board schools 5,943 | 1,989 1,921 , 3,911 3,340 11,111 3, 108, 247 |2,889,138 | 2,869, 980 
Grand total,1962, 20,211 | 4,608 | 3.877 | 15,504 | 8,118 | 31,502 |6, 725, 674 |5, 897, 794 | 4,915, 417 
Grand total, 1891 _... 19,535 | | 4,218 | 8,828 | 14,610 6,947 | 29,598 5, 641, 360 |4, 883, 829 | 8,754, 453 


TABLE JIT.—-Expenditure on public elementary cducation (England and Wules), 
1871-1902 (eurrent and capital). 


(a) (b) | (ec) (d) (é) (f) (9) (h) (2) 
en Lo. > bro tp Bs ta Le ni 2 Wp p 
Be [eae | © |sge | = a3 |858 | SS | Bes 
ce] Boa fl a dae n am Woe ye ® Arg 
a fag = mes =F BA | soe Se ana. 
aed Een q- Hee ch ae eee CS. | Bata 
Yer, | BE | pus | g© [see | Sy | EB |888,/ B58 | Beez 
Be daz | ce [Shee] Ss Se | ghee) Boy | g.28 
bes | dag | 2* | 3888) SS | oS | eek] wee | oa28 
a [a] eo ~ itn! Les o~ Og & 
hee fs iameys S Sees | e os Hees aa S8Eo- 
"Epeas) one 5 fan o mht oS ae. SESS | ao) & Sec 
Ay > = ey = D 3 | o D 
SIL A ee ee EE Eee 
1974-1 £71,184, £509,262 £580,446 £546, 421) £1, 126, 867, £600 £441,201 £1,568, 668, £927, 524 
1872.___. 162,491) 581,014 743.505 607,692, 1,351,197| 63,487 4415901] 11855, 885 1,117,878 
1873_.._- 251906 642,650 894.556) 699:597, 1594.153 861,458 441201 2°896,812 1,246. 851 
eid a | 873,859 709,712, 1,083,571) 826, 244) 1,909°815; 1,589°111 441201 3°890,127) 123412089 
18th... 588,845, 799,387] 1,388:232, 9487190, 273361352 12435/989  441°201 43218°542 12496, 471 
1876_... 868,418 878,757, 1,747,175 1,049,892) 2; 797,087 1,462,956, 441201 4.701; 224) 1 642? 288 
1877.___-| 1,108,316, 290;564) 23028; 880, 1154;909, 3; 188,789, 1/821°330 441,201 5: 446, 220, 11897; 350 
1878... 1,828,275, 918,390 2,246, 665, 1,292,615) 8,539,280, 1,500,163 441/201, 5,480,644) 2,191,017 
1879_.-.- 1, 486, 250| 918,550, 23399; 800) 15392)289 3;792)089 10835636 441,201 5,816,926 2'348) 704 
18802. 5 1,579, 752| 905,612. 2,485. 364) 1.452792) 3,938,156 150901258 4411901 5,469,615 215291572 
issi.. 2 1,772,263, 897279 26691542 155301929 4)200,471) 7 982/154 441,201 5, 623° 826 2'636; 936 
1882_-__- 1,837,566 898,796 2,781,862 1,607,888 4,339,250) 975,245 441,201) 5,755,696 2, 824, 462 
1883__._- 1,990,162 891346 21881°508 1,684,087 42565,595 850,051 4415201) 5,856,847) 2) 866, 260 
1884... -- 2,207,806, 913,525 311211331 157591289 4/880,620 1,171 288 441,201 6, 498109 3135,843 
1885. ___- 2, 354,006 983,959, 3)287,965 15818579 5,106,544 12198" 364) 441/201] 6,746,109 3° 285, 227 
1886_.--- 9.545.492 917,080, 3,462,572 1,840; 382 5,302, 954 691,601 441,201 6,435, 756 3,746, 633 
1887.1 2.641.554 923;985) 9,565,539, 178621042) 5.427.581) 4303462, 441,201 6, 299° 244) 3.511, 654 
1888_..--| 2,631,433 932, 403, 3,563,836 1)890,587| 5, 454.373, 401,114! 441,201 6,296, 688, 8, 606, 868 
1889__-_.| 2,666,264 941,748 3/6081012 1,932) 607| 5,540,619) 5742828) 441,201 6,556;648) 3/684, 192 
1890. __ 2,968,096 945, 114; 3,913,210, 1,969,032) 5,882,242) 877,387, 441,20] 6, 700, 840) 8,741, B51 
1891.--.-| 3)381,473, 962/113) 43293)586 2°.000;676| 61294,262, 574064) 4415201 73309; 527] 42185; 142 
1892...) 3°462'356 9807342 42442’ 698 1,320,405 527635108, 9491076 441,201 71153°380] 6,092, 366 
1893_....| 8,619,167) 960,012 4, 609179 398,261] 5,002,440) 9143589, 4413201 6 358° 180] 6, 495,841 
1804. ____) 3,782,842) 969,553) 4)721/895 360,520, 5,082,425 1,557,885! 441/201 7,081,511] 6, 650, 969 
1895..---. 8,987,790 1,000,993: 4298877883 342/900| 5,331)683) 1, 8691362) 441,203 7; 642; 246] 6; 963; 279 
1900__.-- BD ORTMb ONL gee lee A |e Se ee ee aks te eee en ey ee 8,973, 871 
1901. Sal 81) «838 193) 7, 165, OSM ceo ceble sca: oe cce ee eeuG nu ease ie meee b9. 079, 686 
1902-3. 6,243,692 876,360, 7,123,052 -21.22 22 es PMO, 700 (coon OE ee bg) 339, 404 


aThe lay of 1870 authorized school boards to borrow money on the security of local taxes 


(rates) for the building of schoolhouses. 
had sanctioned loans to the amount of £41,624,464 ($208,122,320). 


Up to the 1st of April, 1901, the education department 
The new accommodation thus 


furnished is sufficient for 2,788,120 children. The estimated cost per child is thus about £14 18s. 


7d. ($73). 


The department has also sanctioned loans to the amount of £132. 998 to 10 school boards 
for providing accommodation for 729 blind and deaf children, and also £26,818 18s. to 5 


school 


boards for providing accommodation for 390 defective children. 
bThe grant for this year does not include the grant from the science and art department, 


which is no longer applied to elementary schools. 


schools, amounted in 1902-3 to £649,702. 
in the foregoing totals was £231,989, 


La 


This grant, now limited to so-called higher 
The Government grant to training colleges not included 
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TABLE [V.—Hvxpenditure on public elementary education (England and Wales) | 
1871-1895 (current and capital). 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE WHICH FELL (@) ON THE CENTRAL FUNDS OF THE STATE, 
(b) ON OTHER SOURCES OF REVENUE. 


Other || Other Other 
Year. State. | sources of Year. State. | sources of | Year. State. |sources of 
income. income. | income. 
pS (alee 37.16 G2R84 a SSG eee 25. 68 64, 92 | 693 Seeeeee 50. 54 49, 46 
TUBA ee 25. 89 eS Wi Abe = 36. 41 63259 SIti ee 22. 48, 44 OlRDS 
WES ao seeeee 31.98 68.07 || 1892.....-.] 48.00 54.00 || 1895 _.....-| 47.68 52. 32 
| 


TABLE V.—Average expenditure (for maintenance oniy) per scholar in average 
attendance. 


‘a4 = a 
Year ending August 31— Board Voluntary Year ending August 31— Board | Voluntary 


schools. schools. schools. schools. 

mes.) CRE) EE ssc: 2 SS On| ESoarcls 
IOs. eee ee | ie, ees! || Eee A Meee ee ami 
IIS gpm ee etc ren rece MR as 2. com OIMI SOS wee se one se. | 2 4 4 1 16 4 
Si 2 Reece ee an sea GS ee lS ae OF BLSS9 aye ee ese note oe eee LG, | A 
Si cme es scl Fd a te ie OR SOU eee cea. Sa ves Ee a se 
SISA er is 2 cee ee IL abs ee Soak KO) AMG | MCN ee Se eee or we aly 
S| ee ee Sec ee | site| Gor GN Leelee OLR RISO? peeceveeeen. soca sro a 2 8 4% 1 17 94 
Si GME ee oe! ib Ne ees Sa ORL SOS ee eee a eee aS 2 8 1s 1 17 6b 
LS meer ese ae ed Bl 2B) elie] 3 ee ONE S04 ee eee eee 8 peor SAY il abe ARE 
Some ee me ALS OS Pb ae a0) |! Whe eee oe eee we 2 10 12 1 «18 Jib 
ie Bee) BAe 12 GM N806 oe. ose. 2! 2 11 113] 1 19 6% 
TSS) is Se eer Cele TES Ae Se RISO feo es eee ed 21387 2217206 
SS eee aoe es Oeeeelemro ly plop) 4am ea BL SOS see sa ee se eed me Ay OP dla 
Thess cone aeeee ee Be Ile Ea TG || TRS eee ee eee ey es) 
USeR) coe esenees= eee Come) tlh le 4 OR O00 22 eet eee een. ces 2 1 Sse ee 
Uh A Saar e Cel 2OUR Melee Os eC) [eee eee er eee 3 0 252) 68s 
GCE. Gocodess ra times || Pay Be! Cees ee eee eee an ee | Be) Sh) ee a 
SSG Meeeeen nn ees Pe 2 4 118 1 16 42 | 


TABLE VI.—Comparative view of income for maintenance only, day and evening 
schools, 1894-1900; day schools only, 1902. 


Total local sources. Total Government grants. 
Classification of sources. 
} 1894. J 1900. 1902. 1894. 1900. 1902, 
National Society,or Church | 
Gif JB OOl eee eeeoes £958,485 | £937,609 £962,205 | £2,618, 956 | £3,407, 479 | £3,409, 945 
NWYOSIE ne Soe Ane ee 59, 488 53, S97 55, 857 191, 647 283, 450 233, 628 
Roman Catholic_......_....- 96, 994 93, 835 99, 385 309, 908 462, 492 464, 163 
British and other schools. _- 158, 891 169,710 1538, 023 399, 608 427,701 394, 987 
Board schools .-.........---- 1,826,071 | 3,078,954 | 3,558,143 | 2,612,140 | 38,474,799 3, 508, 495 
AROS OEY Ui 5 2s = Sa ce eee a 3,094,929 | 4,334,009 | 4,828,613 6,083,249 | 8,002,978 8,061, 218 
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TABLE VII.—Monber of teachers in public elementary day schools. 


Year ending August 31— 


1870. | 1875. | 1880. 1885. |° 1890. | 1995. | 1se9. | 1900. 
Certificated teachers: | | 
Men— 
Mae oes aoc a ee eee: | 7,548 | 9.546 | 11,287 
(Gritreained= saoces eens Meee ieee cody nal | 5, 026 
MGW c-cccvt-cceclencdes i 6,395 9/832 | 13,521 | 16,313 
W omen— | | 
sieieuMNOUL Seo. oe ac ceue oe eee oe | “,a2f | 9,847 | 11.371) 12,873 | 15,616 | 18-58 ie aly 
attained... 2522... 8 IP -2-5.-. | 3,787 | 8,554 13,022 | 14,962 | 16,102 | 19, 248 20; 164 
AG al Ae oe ee | 6,072 | 11,111 | 17,901 | 24,303 | 27,835 | 31,718 | 37,832 | 39, 481 
Assistant teachers pou | | an 
le eee ec Sates Sears Sone 487 984 ' 2,681 | 5,104 5, 254 5, 047 425 jalel 
WrOMlG@iMe 2. - 2tessce ovanc ees tio | 1,729 4,971 | 11,514 | 16,520 | 227014 | 25,5087) Wea 
Pupil teachers (including pro- | 
bationers): @ 
WON So ee cecanasecuececs ssa) Gnoct | 10,617) A0eae a Ge) 7,695 7, 246 6,643 6, 035 
Ce are eae | 8,228 | 18,408 | 21,306 | 20,113 | 23,467 | 26,757 | 26,706 | 24,956 
Additional teachers, women ..-)........|..-..--- | &, 852 | 4,292 5,210 | 11,678 16,717 17, all2 
PRG eile tiers ee 18, 266 | 21,656 | 27,024 29, 042 | 31,6538 | 33,516 35,621. 85, 713 
Miotal women 0 2. 0222...2. 22-2252. 15,775 | 31,243 | 46,520 | 60,312 | %3,042 | 93,067 | 108, 763 109. 266 
Mle aN cee eee OSes 29, 041 | 52,899 | 73,554 89,354 | 104. 695 | 126, 583 142, 384 144, 979 
Percent of Men. ....---.-...4..- asics |= | 36.74 82.5 | - 80.23 | 26.46 | 25.01 | 24.7 


aYear ending December 31 for years 1870, 1875, and 1880. 
b Including pupil teachers and pr obationers: the latter, numbering 2,656 in 1599, are not included 
in number of teachers given in TablesI and XIV. 


The Government regulations require that the principal of every school which 
participates in the public grant shall have a Government diploma; that is, shall 
be a certificated teacher, except under special arrangements. Candidates for the 
certificate must pass a specified examination and undergo at least a year’s proba- 
tion in actual service in a school. 

In determining what is the minimum school staff required the board of education 
consider the principal certificated teacher to be sufficient for an average attendance 
of 50, each additional certificated teacher for an average attendance of 60, each 
assistant teacher foran average attendance of 45, each provisional assistant teacher, 
each additional teacher. and each pupil teacher for an average attendance of 80, 
and each probationer for an average attendance of 20, 


TaBLe VITI.—Proportion of each class of teachers to the total number. 


{ 


Pupil _ Percentage of total teach- 
Certifi- van teachers, ers.@ : 
Year. cated ey including Total.a 
teachers. a. proba- | Certifi- Assist- | Pani 
tioners. | | cated. ant. ae I 
| i 
Jett oe. Sees ean eee ND, 12, 467 1, 262 14, 612 28, 341 44.0 4.4 | 51.6 
SVE See 6 ae eee 20, 940 2, 713 | 2a, 245 52, 898 39.6 aye 55.3 
lee eee cee 31, 442 7,652 22, 128 71, 202 44.1 | 10.8 45.1 
Tighe een eat 40, 706 16, 618 | 27, 738 85, 062 47.9 | 19.5 32.6 
Hee Mien chee eee 46, 539 21, 784 | 31, 162 99, 485 46.8 | ele 31.3 
leo 52, 941 27,961 34, 003 115, 905 46.1 | 24.3 29.6 
SL eR ee eee 62, 085 He 233 | 33, 849 125, 667 49.4 | 24.1 26.5 
CC). = neces | 64, 058 2, 436 | 30. 991 127, 485 50. 24 27.3 23.5 
IS las 23) res 66, 149 ae 716 28, 002 | 128, 867 51.3 | 26.9 rails 
t 


—_ z ——— 


aNot including additional women teachers first employed in 1850 (numbering 17,956 in 1901). 
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TABLE IX.—Average annual salaries of certificated teachers. 


Masters. | Mistresses. 


Percentage in Percentage in 
| tveceipt of receipt of 


_ Average salary of— salaries, over calaries over 
£300. £200. 


Average salary of— 


Year. | 
Princi-| Assist- | Princi-| Assist- 
i ae: All All ee All 
pal ant |icach-|Erimel| teach-| , Pal ant | ¢oachewe 1°! 4enene 
ee Pe cee i pal. ae et eta ers, | pal. ate 
| 

ISH) 2 cabeste eerste eee |e Behe Be | | eecescaseoeasens Ne Ae ee CBT A ie, see. 52 | ener 
WES ot aeeeeeeeeecss La aa |r St) Oi e Peeeee|2- oe ey ess ee 2s Ge 0. Bee |e 
lieth) scececeseseree tae |S ee me jig || sacs See LOIS eRe eee Wrens ae (ea | Beeseace 0.51 
GSS; eee ee, else £90] 121 2. 11 1.56 | £79 £63 44. 205 1. 34 
1980) 6 eta eee | 134 90 | 120 2.99 2.01 { 83 66 76 205 1.68 
SED ooomeeseermecse Ke 138 i 98 | 122 3. 21 al 88 8) 81 3.51 98 
TCS) oa ee ae eS 144 LOZ 25 3. 54 11 Ga 94 76 84 3.95 1.85 
100 cesesenssa eee \ CEG |e epee \ecernam 3.6 Lf) OG sees ee eaten Sa abl 1.9 
JUN eee ee om eesti? || eee 128.8 Bite) ees eee ital | (erate ae 86.5 4 | Se 


TABLE X.—Comparison of the eleven years 1890-1900 and 1902 with 1870 and 1876, 


Year ending August 31— 
1870. 
(Revised 1876. 1890. S91" 1892. 
ode) 
Schools (institutions) inspected by Her 
Majesty’s inspectors _____.-.-.---....-.. 8,281 14,278 19, 419 19,508 US 
WOMB UAB. GIAO OIE oo oe ee 8, 281 12, 677 14,743 14, 761 14, 684 
IBXOR NEG! GINO ONE eee c eee Sse oes |e ae eeeee at 1,596 4, 676 4,947 4,831 
Departments under separate head 
teachers in those schools_._..._._..-.- 12, 061 £0,182 29, 389 29,533 29, 672 
Scholars for whom accommodation is 
OO CLe Were ee eee eee ae 1,878,584 | 3,426,318 | 5,589,285 | 5,628,201 5, 682, 975 
Percentage to estimated population. 8. 80 If 13 18. 84 19. 35 19, 36 
Scholars on the school resisters __.___-- 1, 698,059 | 2,948,774 ) 4,804,149] 4,824,683 5, 006, 979 
Percentageto estimated population_ 7. 66 12. 08 16. 34 16. 59 | 17.08 
Scholars in actualaverageattendancea_| 1,152,389 1,984,573 | 8,717.917 | 8,749,956 3, 870, 774 
Percentage to estimated population. 5. 21 8.10 12. 64. | 12. 89 13.16 
Percentage to scholars on the : | 
SewoOol TESIStElS_._...-..--------55 68. 06 67.42 } TT. 3 | ica gigi 
Average attendance for payment in in- H | 
famipcehools and classeés.----_2.._.. 2 ape... ee eee iL Ou COS T mls bed. GO) 1,180, 782 
Average attendance for payment in 
SEMOOISTOIOlerscmMOlareuetsss- =. 22. APS ose. oe - 2. \o 2-225 esa 2,682,731 | 2,650, 9CO Pay (A NS) 


Average attendance of scholars who | 
eal'ned grants upon examination in 
GIRISS, GUO KSC gS es oe ee ne eae || Sa eee See ee 402 OLS mee. b2 La 

Scholars qualified for grant in specific 
SUC CUS eee te se eee Oe A ee A eee ceed 78, 611 | $0, 087 90, 070 

NWumber of departmentsin which sing- 
ing was taught: 

IBS? CEP os 5 ee | eae RE 16, 823 13, 054 | 11, 833 10, 623 
IS VeUOLC Oma eenneee 2c chee. IM 3,815 lorem 17,645 18, 996 
Number of schools in which were | : 


taught— 

ING ery Chel see = ee eee || eee 1, 056 1,414 1, 265 1, 382 

Vien ene iste DIO Te See eee ee ee Oe ee ee el 145 |- 285 

ClO cme ee etree wees, AI ee 420 518 

Kiicl Ca mORenClseses. - 5 oe ee .. wal oe lo ee | eee eens || 2 eens ee 1, 441 AROS 
Tala biHieisnecelniOleies) 4 a neea eae ce ee _|| eae eee 201, 284 175, 487 173, 040 172, 363 
SenoOleiioecttl ecm na owen ee ee | See een 4,401 4, 967 5, 560 
SHUNVIUOMERS, [ORR SS Ue Soe oe eae MeL eaeenemiees 4 | Meee 2,498 2,629 6, 383 
Certificated and provisionally certifi- 

CRWOCL WEANING. os ae ee eee aes eee 12, 467 23, 058 46,539 47, 823 48, 772 
ANSSISITE MG G (REEN GS) GsC 0 ee eee eee 1, 262 ay, Jie} 21, 784 23,508 23, 558 
PcmniOW ah GEACMETS - ee. pe ee eee Moe ee 543 5,210 5, 681. Gaol: 
IP Goll enV NERS. ee ee ee ee 14, 304. | 32,230 29,610 28, 131 25, 961 
Ob MOTO PBR bat OB gees Boon ase e ee. £562,611 | £1,316, 864 | £3, 826,177 | £38, 484,759 | £8,561, 360 


— 


aIn Table I will be found separately the average attendance in board and voluntary schools. 
bMen teachers and women teachers are given separately in Table VII. 
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TABLE X.—Comparison of the eleven years 1890-1900 and 1902 with 1870 and 1876— 
Continued. 


Year ending August 3l— 


| 1898 1804 "@ 1995 1896 
Schools (institutions) inspected by Her 
Majesty Ss inspectors ......---..--.---4 19, 5:7 | 19, 769 | 19, 7359 19, 848 
Molumtanveschools 2 92.5. ean see 14,673 14,628 14,479 14, 416 
oat eCHO@ is 2. 22....0Ssese-=oneec a4 4, 904 5, 081 | 5, 260 5, 482 
Departments under separate head 

teachers tn those schools ......---.---- 29,804 | 20, 033 | 30, 237 80, 521 
Scholars for whom accommodation is 

HDD ROsat CLC Clem se anette 1 apan Lane See ee 5, 762,617 5, 832, O44 | 5, 937, 288 6, 072, 374 

Percentage toestimated population_ 19. 38 19. 44 19058 19. 71 
Scholars on the school registers _____... 5,126, 373 5,198, 741 5, 299, 469 G82, Glee 

Percentage toestimated population. 17.24 | lie29 7.48 17.60 
Scholarsinactualaverage attendance ¢_ 4,100,020 | 4, 225, 834 4,925. 08 4,422,911 

Percentage to estimated population - 13.79 | 14. 66 14.238 14. 

Percentage toscholars on theschool 

Be ete ta re ry. Se 79.98 | S129 81.61 81.55 

Average attendance for payment in in- 

fantischools and classes ...-2. 22... .-.- 216, B02 1,218, 478 1, 333, 680 | 1, 370, 382 
Average aitendance for payment in 

schools for older scholars___...-.------ 2,046, 549 2, 926, 629 3, 008, 788 | 3, 070, 550 
Average attendance of scholars who 

earned grants wpon examination in 

CLASSES Uy OC TS cee pet ener care Oe 2, ioeseol 2, 884, 196 2, 980, 848 | 8, 052, 692 
Scholars qualified for grant in specific | ‘ 

SlWjeChdiees . of Nw ye ee! 100, 120 118, 3&4 128,012 128, 814 
Number of desartments in which sing- 

ing was taught: 

pe ieee Se ee ee 9, 655 &, 690 7, 892 | 7, 204 
eNO LOS een se te ene ae a 20, 106 21, 3u0 | 225002 23,250 
Number of schools in which were 

taught— 

MVinilastenyycliei eee 52 ae ee oe 1, 34¢ 1,343 1,572 1,903 

Manual instruction _.-._.-.---------- 450 677 $49 1,178 

SClenCOt 2 eases. 32 ioe eee 557 | 573 632 783 

Physical exercises _.........------.-- 1,938 Reed 8, 185 5, 333 
Hali-time: scholars... ..2.22 esses oe 164,015 140, 831 | 126, 896 119, 747 
Schoolabnaviesess..-- 4 sees ees 9, C8: 6, 225 6, 381 6, 550 
HA UA ORS lO MMe ee ee ee | &, 548 &, 668 8,410 | 8, 065 
Certificated and provisionally certifi- 

(CANUEG! WERWGlIVeSI SOL eo ee ot | 45, 340 50, 689 52,941 56, 712 
Assistant teachers._....-----------------| P45). hess) 26, 067 27, 961 25, 393 
Additional teacners —_-.--.2222..-.-.-.* 8, 534 10, 196 11, 678 12, 838 
RW pL RteCACW CHS 9-26 a hs ee eee 27, 288 28, 789 81,476 | 33, 529 
POAC ITU OA TI) eee: ey a eee ee £8, 185, 237 £3, $26, 641 £4, 081, 281 £4, 217, 506 

Year ending August 31— 
1887 1888. 1699. 1800. 1S02e 
a | — ae acme a 

Schools (institutions) inspected by Her 

Majesty’s inspectors _.._____-_-_------ 19, 958 19, 937 20, 064 20, 109 20, 158 

NWoluntaty Schools... 2-2)-5. =) 6 14, 434 14, 8&2 14, 482 14, 409 14, 275 

IByornieal relive. 52 ee ee 5, 524 5,353 5, 682 5,691 | 5,878 
Departments under separate head 

teachers in those schools_____.-.-.-.-- 30, 847 £0, $11 3b 113 31, 234 Slesid 
Scholars for whom accommodation is | 

OT Oavel CLG Clr ein eee aie ocr ashe ee as | 6,215,169 | 6,316,866 | 6,417,514 | 6,509,611 6, 681, 295 

Percentage to estimated population. 20.01 20.11 cleo 20. 28 20. 54 
Scholars on the school registers._......| 5,507,089 | 5,576,866 | 5,654,082 5,686,114 5, 881, 278 
Percentage to estimated population dear: 17. 76 17.81 V7.7. 18.08 
Scholarsinactualaverageattendancea.) 4,488,548 | 4,554,165 ) 4,686,888 4,666,150 4, 788, 400 
Percentage to estimated population - 14. 45 14. 50 14. 60 | 14.53 14. 72 
Percentage to scholars on the school | 
TOYS SUS Gem els ls oes eet Ge aes Van 81.50 81.66 82.61 82.06 81.41 
Average attendance for paymentin in- | | 

fant sclioo}s and classes .__.....------- ) 1,391,091 | 1,428,321 | 1,476,309 |) 1,478,211 1, 486, C23 
Average attendance for payment in 

schools for older scholars ____.-..----- 8, 117,469 | 3,148,851 | 3,185, 67 8, 230, 236 3, 802, 347 
Average attendance of scholars who 

earned grants upon examination in - 

GASSES OGliseets a: cee, eran een 3,107,051 | 3,148,618 | 38,192,784] 8,227,985 |_...-.----.- 
Scholars qualified for grant in specific 

SUH CIES ere pene ewer at etn cee en 156, 314 175, 669 346, 361 So) 82a eae 
Number of departments in which sing: 

ing was taught: 

WSVmCilse se = oe ose oe eee 6, 586 5, 889 5, 250 EB 2,290 
Ve O beset en ees ee eee 24, 284 24,991 25, 901 25, 638 20, 07 


aIn Table I will bs found separately the average attendance in board and voluntary schools. 
b Men teachers and women teachers are given separately in Table VII. 
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TABLE X.— Comparison of the cleven years 1890-1900 and 1902 with 1870 and 1876— 
Continued, 


P Year ending August 31— 


1807. | 1898. | 1889. | 1900. 1902 
Number of schools in which were | 
taught— 
Military QUO ae AS ee 2,418 22509 2,659 2, 838 G6, 437 
Manual ShRUc OM eesss=sse.cc. 25.4 Ib ead! sah) 1,587 1, 708 1,749 
GIG GS) < cance desese ase eae eee 901 | 951 1, 075 Ow || eee eS 
ley StColeNCiGisege sss. 225 2 22-4 7,845 a 8,569 Sais 6 One. 2s eee 
Half- tine SCH Ol Sa ee were ene. | 110, 654 + 162, 678 $5, 621 SOR O 30% es eee 
Seln@ oll irEneeS. = 5. Bee eee ee ee 7, 066 F398 7,875 8,114 8, 504 
Sanviinless lopli See a ee 7,489 7,393 7, 087 7,183 | (Cra: 
Certificated and provisionally certifi- | 
Gaiueyel HERNIA OSI 5 RAR eee ae oee 58, S14 59, 874 62, 085 64, 038 | 67,813 
PNSSISHAMbMGA CICS! 2) sss. sss sees as. J 29,208 26, 736 30, 233 32, 486 36, 265 
dditionaledcliers 2. -..-..---9-2-- 2-4 14,155 15, 186 16,717 A, olay 17, 588 
IP imepnll (eRe. eee ato eee 82,598 31, 038 30, 783 29, 893 29,218 
OS A\TabGRO UN Fecitay Oh hy ae meee | £4,! Boe), 759 es 554, 932 ipa 255, 053 | £4,911, 269 £5, 275, 883 
alien teachers and women teacher's are given separately in Table ViI. 
bAnnual grant only. 
TABLE XI.—Coniparative statistics of education in Scotland. 
Years. 
eee | 1880. 1899. 1900. 1901. 
| | | ______, _____. 
Hismmasedepopulation = -22 5-0. ses28- 22222 8, 285, 802 | 3,705,814 | 4,109,275 | 4,324,944 4, 472, 000 
SS ee | = = = = 
Niumibermoteselicolsme see seers .cses sae. 1,879 3, 064 — 3, C16 3,135 | 3, 141 
es aaa ‘ 
ee eee rn A tex Sos So ore 1, 3,017 3, 405 3,092 3,609 
Higher SALE Nee Mii css Neen Ss Sees EE em bec eee 0 Oe. See ere 31 34 
Hvening COntmuation ...-...--.-----' 6S 2it | 1S] 952 1, 082 
Accommodation: 
DD yASCHOOIS mare sa ner eeeee hase 281, 688 | 602, 054 714, 865 893, 842 | 911, 398 
EDR MIESE fear KG key See em eee ee eee See || Sean a | eee oe eeo 7 9, T21 
Evening continuation schools (not 
connected with day schools) -_-__.-- | Seeeeee ae 1,361 420 5, wry 10,574 
Number on the registers: | 
Dyes CH OOS i ome oe oe oo ee sae eran meee. 2 534, 428 664, 466 758, 237 | 768, 908 
nich emcradeschoolssaeemer see ule se 2M ee See ae 3971 3,018 
Evening continuation Schools_-.....)-...-..----+ 20,279 16, 524 &2, 180 87, 589 
Average attendance: 
Day SGlIO)] AS meet ese eee yeaa ways 213, 549 404,618 512, 690 626, 089 633, 104 
Ieiiepiieres cr aeialeketstnolt (ane ins ein | Romine eee | 2,940 29 al 
Evening continuation scholars ____- 3, 653 14, 297 11, 686 43, 962 47, 002 
Number of teachers: 
@crtinl Cae (ime teeta oe ee sees coc. 2, 566 Boe) 7,745 10, 845 11, 268 
ASSO E Sto 2 7 Gee eee ae eee eee eee er 444 1,320 2,418 2,606 
TRAE OMEH ip ple phe a a eS 3, 642 4, 582 3, 883 3, 926 4, 035 
Queen’s scholars in training colleges «__ 729 892 861 1, 250 1,560 
@meomicctulents 0 a. see. 65s eee Dapper | | i eae ee) ee a ee 110 132 
Current expenditur OS - 2-22 2222-2222 ee eee | eee ee eee aE SOS) | Pe neeereeeeoe ic$7, 436,752 | $9,063,215 


¢Termed King’s scholars in training colleges since the Beds ue of Edward VII. 
b'Termed King’s students since the accession of Edward VII. 
¢Fer day schools only. 


SECONDARY AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Engiand.—The recent changes in the administration of public education in 
England have brought about a reclassification of schools which must be kept in 
mind in the endeavor to interpret the official reports, and especially so far as these 
treat of secondary education. The province of the central authority, i. e. board 
of education, under the law of 1902, includes, as already explained, elementary 
education and higher education. Under the latter head are included evening 
schools, formerly classed with elementary schools, and the schools and classes 


1 
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receiving the grant for science and art instruction. The status of these several 
classes of institutions in 1902-3 is shown in part by the following statistics: 


= Number of Number of Total 
Schools. schools, students. | grant. 
| 

eNO SCHOO Si coco oo os oe eee ee ee | 5, 198 | 527,729 | $862, 788 
Mc lGOIS(OL SCIONCE .....5 2s cee oe seems e een ees eae 214 | 24,802 | 621,502 
eae a Ete a NRE a oy eR 8 ne ee he Fs cn | tS " e143 ob |e 
Pe MOOISOL MMU. 220252 os50 35s b a eeske deseo sees eee eee re 232 | mo ag 
PRCT R CASS SeenON ne, Sts Sra, er eR ie een ne WA23f 110, 858 383, 609 
os) COlece OF SCIONCE 0% =o ..24 one ow weeks cosa cease nce seee oes | eee eee | SUD: | 22 eee 
re yl ollez@ On Art coc 25eos see ceren a! Boo So naee se oe oases oes | pee eemeeeeee So: |e 


«Thirty-nine thousand one hundred and forty-two day students and 104,414 evening students. 
6 An institution of university rank, 


The number of secondary schools accepting the Government inspection in the 
year 1902 was 75 as against 51 in the previous year. 


Fifty-two were inspected on the application of the county authorities aiding 
them. Six were for girls and 6 were mixed schools fer boys and girls: 31 were 
schools receiving grants under the regulations of the board for secondary day 
schools. and in the case of 16 of these the inspection was required for compliance 
with the regulations. 


The board of education receives also the reports of the administration of the 
technicai instruction laws, from which it appears that during the year ending 
March 31, 1902, 41 of the 49 county councilsin England (Monmouth being excepted) 
applied the whole of the amount received from the residue of the liquor duties 
and 8 a part of the amount to technical education. 


Of the 6£ county boroughs 59 applied the whole of the residue and 5 a part to 
technical education. Further, 3 county councils and the councils of 30 county 
boroughs. 99 boroughs. and 189 urban districts made grants out of the rates under 
the technical instruction acts. In 25 cases local authorities also devoted funds to 
technical education out of the rates under the public libraries and museum acts. 

in Wales and Monmouth the counciis of the 13 counties and 3 county boroughs 
devoted the whole of the residue to intermediate and technical education. chiefly 
under the Welsh intermediate education act, i889, and the councils of interme- 
diate education act. 1889, and the councils of 11 counties and county boroughs 
and 12 boroughs and urban districts made grants out of the rates under the tech- 
nical instruction acts. 

in Englandand Wales the total amount expended on technical education during 
the year was £1.057,399 ($5,286,995). In addition the amount raised by loan on 
the security of the local rate under the technical instruction act, 1889, mainly for 
the erection of technical and science and art schools was £206,426 ($1.032,135). 
* * * Tn Wales and Monmouunth the total amount devoted annually to inter- 
mediate and technical education under the Welsh intermediate education act, 1889, 
is how approximately £52,000 ($260,000). 


Seotland.—Reference has already been made in the brief conspectus of the 
Scotch system cf education to the status of secondary schools in that division of 
the Kingdoin. 

The Scotch education department in the report for 1901-2 state that the number 
of sccondary schools under inspection is now 95, 32 beimg higher class public 
schools, 25 endowed schools, and 38 schools under voluntary managers who have 
invited the inspection. 

By the passing of the education and local taxation account (Scotland) act in 
1892 an annual sum of £60.000 became available for secondary education in Scot- 
land. The cost of the inspection of higher class schools and of the leaving certifi- 
cate examination is mainly met from this source, and for the year 1901-2 a sum of 
£4,700 was taken for that purpose. The question of the method of distribution by 
which the available balance might most effectually contribute to the educational 
benefit of each locality was referred by the minute of May 1.1893, to borough and 


county committees, who administer the share of the grant falling to their respec- 
tive districts in accordance with schemes previously submitted to and approved 
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by the department. This arrangement has been continued by subsequent minutes, 
and the regulations now in force are set forth in the minute of June 10, 1897, as 
amended by that of April 30, 1900. That minute provides for an extended repre- 
sentation of those loca! authorities who are willing to intrust to the committee the 
administration of sums which are at their disposai for purposes of technical edu- 
cation, and the authorities of 12 counties, 10 boroughs, and 20) police boroughs have 
taken advantage of this [poe gual and passed special resolutions, in accordance 
with which a sum of £12,686 12s. 2d. was this year handed over to the secondary 
education committees for distribution. 

tn the local examinations in subjects of science and art in Scotland held during 
the months of April, May, and June, 1901, there were 27,398 presentations, com- 
prising 10,380 in subjects of science and 17,018 in art. Of these, 6,624 ca ndidates 
in science and 7,384 in art succeeded in satisfying the examiners, and the depart- 
ment awarded to the successful candidates 14,008 certificates. These examinations 

numbered 1,928 held in the evening and 81 in the day, being 888 in art subjects 
Tana 1,121 im science. 

The expenditure from grants for science and art instruction amounted to £79,617 
($398.085). The department’s grant of £2,000 for agriculturai education has since 
1800 been augmented by a further sum of £2,000 a year from the local taxation 
account. The sum available for distribution in the year 1901-2, including a bal- 
ance of £947 8s. 8d. from the preceding year, was £4,947 8s. 8d., ‘and the following 
table shows the sums actually distributed to the various institutions for the 
present as compared with the preceding year: 


Sums paid. 


1900-1901. | 1901-2. 


Institution, ete. 


ee Secs £, 8. da. 

Aberdeen University (agricultural department).___...---._---4.-----. 500 0 0 500 0 90 
Edinburgh School of Rural TBYGLONSWOR OA ose coe see re ee 1060 20 30) | eee eee 
Edinbur oh East of Scotland eles OMA ert CUlGUInOn == =e see ee. A eee 1,780 0 0 
West of Scotland Agricultural College ee ae ee Sena Op en 2 ae 2,000 0 0 2,850 0 0 
Expense of inspection, eu aaee ee eee ee ne SM 74 14 2 Oy Tl 
TOOTH, cs ehcp Ses 3,574 14 2 4,691 11 2 


Present needs of secondary education.—Complete statistics of secondary educa- 
ion in England and Scotland are wanting, but recent estimates indicate that there 
are at least 250,000 students pursuing ieeotidary studies in Engiand and 75,000 in 
Scotiand. These statistics relate to schools of widely different types, but they are 
exclusive of pupils in elementary classes. As regards the provision of secondary 
schools in Engiand ail authorities agree that it is, on the whole, inadequate and 
very unequally distributed, and, further, that in places where the supply of schools 
is ample there is waste through the want of a proper coordination of different 
institutions. Hence, although great progress has been made during the last two 
decades in overcoming the deficiency of secondary schools by the creation of 
municipal institutions conrparable to the high schools of our own country, the call 
for government aid in this field of effort is as urgent to-day as was formerly that 
for its Intervention in elementary education. Scotland, though relatively better 
off than England by reason of a more uniform distribution of the means of sec- 
ondary education of the classical types, is in great need of increased provision for 
education in science and other modern branches and of a more systematic organi- 
zation of the various classes of secondary schools. 

The condition in respect to this interest in England is set forth in the following 
letter from Mr. Acland, M. P., former chief of the education department: 

Amidst the political controversies that are about to occupy the attention of the 
public for some months to come, occasionally a voice is heard to say that in order 
to obtain industrial efficiency we need, among other things, an improved second- 
ary and higher education. Such voices ~vill soon be drowned in the coming strife, 
and nothing effective may be done. 

As regards university education, attention has just been called to the question 
by Sir Norman Lockyer. The grant from the State for English universities and 
university colleges (omitting Scotland, Ireland, and Wales) of less than £50,000 
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a year would rightly be called an absurdity in any other industrial country like 
ours, and is indeed a scandal. But how is the scandal to-be removed? It will 
never be removed till either a House of Commons or a Cabinet is found which 
cares about the subject and will force the hand of the chancellor of the exchequer 
and the treasury. 

As regards secondary education, which is the other branch of the subject (and 
without a really good education in secondary day schools the universities are 
largely ineffective), the progress we are making is absurdly small in proportior 
to our needs. To wait for the assistance of private individuals or for grants from 
rates to bring about what is required is hopeless; and until the State is courageous 
enough to do more we shall fail to meet existing needs. The increase on this 
year’s Parliamentary estimates for elementary schools and training of elementary 
teachers in England and Wales (which together cost more than ten millions a 
year) is more than a million and a quarter. Of this sum rather more than half 
is aid grant given to ease the passage of the act of 1902 through the House of 
Cominons. The net increase under the head of ‘‘ other aided schools’’ not ele- 
mentary is this year nil. Evening schools, which we are told nowadays to call 
part of secondary education, are to have less; secondary day schools somewhat 
inore. The total grant to secondary day schools in England and Wales, including 
a share of administrative expenses, is less than £200,000 a year. What a paltry 
sum this is for a population of 82,000.000! It is not too much to say that, apart 
from our great public schools and from private preparatory and other private 
schools, there ought to be in publicly aided secondary day schoclsin England and 
Wales at least 150,000 boys and girls. The annual cost of their education at £15 
per head would be £2,250,000. This takes no account of sites and buildings and 
apparatus for new schools and improvement for existing schools, for which a 
large sum is required. Endowments count for much less in this matter of the 
local supply of secondary education than is supposed. As regards parents, a large 
number will not pay more than a third of the annual cost, and many can not be 
expected to pay anything. For the rest, including the new buildings required, we 
are dependent in the main on rates from local authorities andon the State. Much 
the largest part of the ‘‘ whisky money’’ is taken up in expenditure other than 
that on day secondary schools; and as regards large or generous grants from rates, 
a most effective block has just been placed in the way in many districts by the act 
of 1902. Who expects that in districts greatly needing a good supply of secondary 
education, where the new elementary school rate may be from 4d. upward in 
the pound, there will be much new money forthcoming for secondary schools 
from the ratepayers’ pocket? Since the report of the royal commission on second- 
ary education, for the appointment of which I was responsible, some of whose 
recommendations are now quite out of date, we have really done very little; and 
I despair now as much as ever of seeing anything accomplished which will really 
meet the national need. All successive governments, conservative and liberal, 
are equally to blame in not having given effective attention to the subject. 

Then not only is the amount spent wholly inadequate, but the grants that are 
given to secondary day schools are given on a system which could only be justi- 
fied as long as they came from the science and art department, which is now 
abolished. From a secondary education department something different is 
expected. The grants are not given for the work of the secondary school as a 
whole, but on condition that a certain number of hours’ teaching is given to 
science. This in its actual results, though it is not intended, is in many schools 
quite as bad for science as for other subjects. 

Those who read the report just published by the board of education, by Mr. 
Headlam, who has recently inspected 70 secondary schools for the board under 
the act of 1899, wnust feel a sense of humiliation at what he says, which only con- 
firms what is known to many who are acquainted with the subject. I ought to 
add that Mr. Headlam’s great ability and impartiality are admitted by all who 
know him. The desire, Mr. Headlam says, to promote efficiency in science by 
grants given to division A, schools of science, which many grammar schools and 
other secondary schools, owing to financial pressure, apply for, may defeat the 
end in view owing to want of training in power of expression and the use of lan- 
guage. Latin is disappearing in many schools. It is often taught for three hours 
a week as an alternative to shorthand and bookkeeping. Boys who learn Latin 
and French are in nearly every case completely ignorant of the most elementary 
facts regarding the history of life of the people whose language they are learning. 
In the teaching of French there is some hope; but this is not the case with Eng- 
lish, in which the very first elements of good work are absent. There may be a 
fine laboratory and an unlimited supply of apparatus for chemistry and physics, 
but not a good atlas of modern times in the school. The training of the imagina- 
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tion and sympathies is absent. Boys are not taught how to use books so as to~ 
extract information from them. 

There aze, of course, a good many schools that escape such condemnation as this- 
report of Mr. Headlam implies. But it is largely true of many schools that this. 
one-sided operation of the grants defeats its own ends; and there are few whe 
regret this more than many of the head masters themselves. It does not really 
tend to an effective intelligence in scientific subjects, and must, in the long rur, 
as Mr. Headlam says, have a most harmful influence on the intellect and charac-- 
ter of the nation. 

What, then, is the reason of this state of affairs, which the board of education. 
condemns through the mouth of its own inspector? Can it be that the treasury. 
knows that a more reasonable and educational method of giving aid might bring 
in more schools and cost more money, or are the board of education satisfied? 
But, even if my contention on this subject (and I write as a true friend of the: 
teaching of science and manual instruction in our schools) be not granted, how 
shall we get money to build the new schools required and to improve the old ones? 
How shall we be enabled to give proper salaries to our head masters and head. 
mistresses, and still more to our assistants, who in a multitude of cases are 
extremely ill paid, and many of whom, in addition to teaching, are, in order to 
better their position, working for more qualifications or for degrees, to the detri- 
ment of their own health and the great disadvantage of their pupils? I do not 
hold that educational progress depends entirely on money—far from it; but we 
have reached a point at which without more money we can make little headway. 

To turn to another subject, there is one way in which really valuable aid has. 
been and may be given by the State. It is admitted on all hands that scholar-- 
ships are essential to help the clever children of the poorer parents into the sec- 
ondary schools. Thé aid given by the board of education toward such scholarships, 
on condition of local contributions to meet their aid from voluntary sources or 
from rates, on the principle of helping those who help themselves, has been inval- 
uable. Thus in the West Riding of Yorkshire, of whose educational authority F 
am a member, the amount of the grant for a population of nearly one and one-half 
millions is about £3,300 a year. To the amazement of all who are interested in 
this subject, this sum, which is so useful in an industrial district like ours,is now 
to be withdrawn. At this particular moment of all others in our educational 
history Lord Londonderry makes the startling announcement, in regulations’ 
just published, that after this year these scholarships will be abolished. In the- 
town from which I write, where the rates are 7s. 6d. in the pound, and where 
notwithstanding this we have voted the whole of our penny rate available for 
secondary education to our secondary municipal school, we have just in the last 
few months arranged with the board of education to grant these scholarships 
from the elementary schools with assistance from the board at an average rate of 
£7 a scholar. And now the board abolishes them, and will hardly be cynical 
enough to tell us to find the money they take from us from some other source. 
The only result will be that a number of poor parents, to whom it is a sacrifice in. 
any case to keep these clever children at a secondary school, will have to with- 
draw them; and the town and district will be deprived of the improved intelligence: 
and better equipment for life which we had hoped to give them. It is the lack of 
imagination on the part of the State which makes sudden changes like this, in 
obedience to the treasury or for other reasons unrevealed, that makes one despair. 
I do not say that we have not made some improvement in our secondary educa- 
tion. In some fortunate districts considerable progress has been made. But as 
regards the country as a whole we are disastrously behindhand; and, unless the 
State takes a completely new departure, disastrously behindhand we shall remain. 

The greatly increased grants to other public services in the last few years have: 
tended to the starvation of the particular and extremely important public service 
of which I am here speaking. ‘The automatic and inevitable increase in the charge 
on the estimates for elementary education, owing to growth of population or 
better attendance at school, incites the treasury to take it out of secondary and. 
higher education if it can, or at least to keep them from earning money in any 
new way. And this will go on unless, as I have said, we get, what we have never 
had yet, a House of Commons or a cabinet determined to do justice to the loca? 
universities and the secondary schools. 

I fear it is not much good for a retired politician like myself to make sugges- 
tions. Sir Norman Lockyer says we must have a capital sum of 24 millions. Sir 
Robert Giffen says we ought to increase our annual expenditure on education from 
30 millions to 100 millions, and points out most truly that the aid to elementary edu- 
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cation (which comes to about 20 millions) is only a beginning. When from the 
remaining 10 millions we deduct the cost of the old universities and the great pub- 
lic schools and the private boarding schools, it will be seen how little is left for 
the universities and the secondary schools of the industrial population. I would 
suggest that whatever government is in office next year should propose an addi- 
tion to these services of our local universities and local secondary schools of 1 
million a year to be made in three years. This is less than the increased granton 
elementary education alone in this one year. Is this toomuch in comparison with 
“what is spent on our other public services? The claim is more pressing than any 
other, as Sir R. Giffen has pointed out, and the expenditure is more quickly 
remunerative to the community. Of course very careful consultation should be 
held with those who have the best expert knowledge on the spot of what are our 
most pressing needs, so that the money should be spent in the most prudent way. 
But nothing in what has happened in the past gives any special ground for hope. 
The probability is that when the estimates for Class IV (education—science and 
art) are produced next spring we shall find some little addition of ten or twenty 
thousand pounds for wniversity and secondary education, and the Government 
for the time being will be quite pleased. Everything points to our muddling on 
as before. because the nation, the House of Commons, and the Government do not 
really care. I do not. however, wish to be too pessimistic; and in the presence of 
what is a real national danger I end by expressing the hope that the country may 
wake up at last and that something really effective may be done. 
Yours, faithfully, 
ARTHUR H. D. ACLAND. 
SCARBOROUGH, Septenber 12. 


UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 


The term ‘* higher,’’ aswe have seen, is now officially applied in England to that 
part of educational work above the elementary grade, which is within the admin- 
istrative province of the board of education. But this province does not include 
higher education in the sense in which the term has been generally used in scho- 
lastic classification. Higher education in this latter sense, liberal, scientific, and 
professional, is provided in Great Britain and Ireland by universities, university 
colleges, and schools of medicine, of law, and of theology, which have in general 
no relation to the Government. 

The sphere of university influence and activity has been greatly extended during 
the past two decades, not only by the internal development of the older institu- 
tions and the creation of new ones, but also by university participation in the 
general work of popular education. 

Oxford and Cambridge, following the earlier example of the ‘‘College of Pre- 
ceptors,’ have come into intimate relation with the secondary schools of the coun- 
try by a system of examinations for individual students and for schools. These 
universities, together with Victoria, London, and Birmingham universities, are 
now recognized by the board of education as official agents for the Government 
inspection of secondary schools, authorized by the law creating the board. The 
influence of the universities has also been greatly widened by the university exten- 
sion movement and by the summer schools held at Oxford and Cambridge in the 
interest particularly of teachers. 

The establishment of training colleges for teachers in connection with univer- 
sities and the multiplication of university chairs of education have conduced also 
to increase the infiuence of the universities throughout the whole province of 


education. @ 


aThe importance now attaching to university chairs of education is indicated by the calling 
of Mr. Michael E. Sadler to the chair at Manchester University. 
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The transformation of London University from a purely, examining body toa 
teaching university (University of London acts, 1898) and the foundation of Bir- 
mingham University (incorporated 1900) are the most important events in the 
recent history of higher education in England. 

The university colleges recently established in the great centers of industry are 
rapidly extending their resources and influence. These colleges are characterized 
by their liberal provision for science instruction and for technical training, and 
also by the admission of women on the same terms as men. The development 
of these colleges has been stimulated by a Parliamentary grant, which has been 
appropriated annually since 1889, to be shared by the university mele es of England 
on the condition that they submit reports to the education department. The 
erant, which began at £15,000 ($75,000), was raised to £25,000 ($125,000) in 1897. 
Upon similar terms the three university colleges of Wales received each annually 
£4,090 ($20,000) from the treasury. As a condition of sharing in this grant col- 
leges are required to submit an annual report to Parliament setting forth very 
fully their work and resources, and they are also subject to Government inspection. 
The official report of the inspectors for 1801 presents the following particulars as 
to the general character and growth of these institutions: 


They fall [says this report] into five groups—(1) the three London colleges; (2) 
the three colleges constituting the Victoria University, to which may be added 
the colleges of Nottingham and Sheffield, none of these colleges being at a distance 
exceeding 40 miles from its nearest neighbor, and all being sufficiently far apart to 
have their own distinct spheres of infiuence; (8) the Newcastle College, connected 
with the University of Durham; (4) the newly constituted University of Birming- 
ham, in which Mason College has been merged; (5) the southwestern group, con- 
sisting of Bristol, Reading, Exeter, and Southampton colleges. 

The colleges may also be grouped, though not so definitely, by reference to the 
circumstances which lead to their foundation and development. Ina few cases, 
notably at Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Southampton, and Dundee, an 
individual benefactor has played an important part. Elsewhere, at University, 
King’s, and Bedford colleges, London, at Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, and Reading, 
the foundation has resulted from the cooperation of many people interested in 
education. The college at Newcastle originated in the action of the University of 
Durham. The foundation of the colleges at Nottingham and Exeter is mainly due 
to municipal enterprise, while in several other instances municipal bodies have done 
much to promote the development of colleges. Advantage was taken in some 
cases of existing educational institutions and organizations in building up the 
various foundations. Science and art schools, municipal museums and libr aries, 
technical institutes of various kinds, and, above all, the university extension organi- 
zation, were utilized for this purpose, and university education, where it was not 
one of the original objects, was superadded. It would be impossible to classify 
the different colleges according to the varying proportions of these different ele- 
ments in their COMIPOSILION. But they may ke regarded roughly as falling into 
two divisions,in one of which the main work consists in popular lectures and 
technical instr uction, combined with a certain amount of real university training 
for a few students, while in the other the university curriculum forms the leading 
idea, though technical instruction and popular lectures are also given. The 
normal career of a univer sity college is to pass gradually from the first of these 
divisions into the second, and this gradual movement can be cleatly traced in 
several of the colleges during the last five years. * * 

The general result of our observations and inquiries is . show that very remark- 
able progress has been made by the university colleges during the last five years. 
The great—we inight almost say immense—growth is proved by the following 
statistics: 

(1) The total amount of the benefactions received during the last five years by 
the twelve colleges which participate in the grant amounts to close upon 1.000 ,000 
sterling. 

(2) The total number of day students attending the colleges during the session 
ending in July, 1901, was 7,825, as against 7,186 attending during the session end- 
ing July, 1896. 

(3) The advance in the standard of work is more striking than the advance in 
numbers. This advance is best shown by the larger number of university degrees 
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obtained by students. The aggregate figures for the two periods are as follows: 
1891-1896, 1,437 degrees; 1896-1901, 2,186 degrees. 

(4) If the number of class tickets: taken outat the colleges and the hours spent 
by the average student each day in attendance upon lectures and in laboratory 
work be taken into consideration. it will be seen that the output of the colleges 
is much greater than it was at the date of the last inspection. Many additional 
classes are now held, and the total teaching strength of the colleges has been sub- 
stantially increased by the appointment of many additional professors and lecturers. 

The figures given above show how large a measure of local support the colleges 
have received during the last five years. They also prove the wisdom of the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government in recognizing and encouraging’ local effort. 
After a statement on behalf of the colleges of the opportunities which were pre- 
sented to them, if they had bat the money to open up new departments of work, 
the remark was frequently made to us that the Government gives its help to those 
institutions which need it least and withholds it from those which, owing to the 
scarcity of wealthy citizens in the districts in which they happen to be situate or 
to other local circumstaiuces, are unable to obtain the funds which would place 
them in a position to develop in the directions in which they believe they could 
be useful. Itis impossible not to sympathize with the authorities of these col- 
leges in their regret that they are unable to take the initial steps in undertakings 
in which their usefulness would, as they believe, be demonstrated at once. On 
the other hand, the history of the colleges clearly shows that where opportunities 
offered the vigor, enthusiasm, and often the self-sacrifice of their ofticers have 
enabled them to turn opportunity to account. The opening up of new depart- 
ments of work has invariably been attempted in a tentative way, but success has 
brought assistance, and the growth made has been of a healthy and permanent 
character. We can recall no instance of misdirected activity. New develop- 
ments have almost always been initiated by the members of the staff. They 
have, in the first instance. surveyed the ground and proved the practicability of 
the route. This being done, funds have been collected from private sources or 
from corporate bodies, and the extended work has become a permanent function 
of the college. In all cases the recognition by His Majesty’s Government of the 
value of their work has greatly stimulated the efforts of the staff, while an under- 
standing of the principle upon which the Government helps those who help them- 
selves has increased the willingness of wealthy residents in the district to render 
the college still more deserving of the treasury grant. 

We have also been strongly impressed with the importance of the help which 
the colleges derive from the system of quinquennial inspections, as distinct from 
the pecuniary support afforded by the annual grant. I¢ is of great value to those 
who are engaged in teaching and administration to be brought from time to time 
into contact with persons whose knowledge of the circumstances of other uni- 
versity colleges may enable them to make suggestions on various points. In sey- 
eral cases we have felt that our visit has strengthened the hands of both principal 
and council in the effort to carry out some needed improvement and occasionally 
that it had resulted in stimulating local support. 

With regard to the question as to ‘‘ subjects of university rank’’ we beg leave 
to report that the colleges agreed with us in regarding as work ‘‘of university 
rank’’ the systematic preparation of students for the intermediate and higher 
examinations required for the degrees of the universities with which they are sev- 
eraliy connected, excluding technical and strictly professional subjects. The 
claim of science to be regarded as a ‘*‘ subject of university rank ’’ stands, of course, 
on exactly the same footing as that of arts. But it should be noted that, as a gen- 
eral rule (not, however, without exceptions), arts occupied a less important posi- 
tion at the Colleges than science. At the same time there was no college which 
was not preparing students for university examinations in arts, while at some of 
the colleges great efforts were being made by the teachers in the faculty of arts 
to stimulate among their students an enthusiasm for literary culture and learn- 
ime. 

genie has linpressed us more than the enormous amount of routine work 
which the majority of university colleges exact from their teachers. There are, 
it is true, several exceptions. In certain colleges and in particular departments 
in which the number of students is small the professors : and their assistants have 
a good deal of leisure and are able to undertake literary and scientific work with 
the support, in some cases, of fairly satisfactory libraries and laboratory appli- 
ances. In the larger and more successful colleges and departments the pressure 
upon the time and thonght of the teachers is unduly great. If the head of a 
department is to maintain a high standard of teaching and to insure a creditable 
list of examination successes, he has little leisure for private work, and especially 
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is he obliged to be assiduous in his duties because the students of the university 
colleges belong, for the most part, to a social class which exacts the maximum 
return in results for the fees paid. * * * Under the existing conditions of com- 
petition the teachers have no alternative but to reduce to a pulp the mental nutri- 
ment with which they feed their pupils. As to the effect of too much work of this 
kind upon the teacher there is no room for doubt. It tends to sap his intellectua’ 
vitality by leaving him neither time nor energy to draw fresh inspiration from the 
study of the work of others or from his own investigations. A fresh and unhar- 
assed mind is, above all things, necessary for research. * * * 

In an ever-increasing degree the university colleges are serving to coordinate 
the various agencies for higher education into an efrective whole. They serve to 
focus educational forces. Particularly is their integrating action noticeable on 
the technological side, and although their results in this direction are not the 
pnases of their activity which we were commissioned to investigate, they are, in 
our opinion, so desirable that we venture to call attention tothem. Technical 
institutes are growing up in all large towns. When they are not in direct connec- 
tion with the university colleges, where such exist, there is inevitably a certain 
amount of rivalry, with consequent friction, overlapping, and waste of energy. 
The scientific direction of technological studiesis a matter of national importance. 
In the technical departments of a university college, technical education is lifted 
to a higher plane. The head of a technical department who is also a member of 
a college staff, and in close touch with the heads of departments of pure science, 
takes a higher and wider view of his own work and inspires a more scientific spirit 
inhis pupils. Further than this, the more capable of his pupils have the cpportu- 
nity of prosecuting the study of the pure sciences as far as their inclination or finan- 
cialresources allow. * * * Indepartments which would at first sight appear to 
be the most distinctly technical we found that researches were being prosecuted 
which were helping to solve questions of general interest to men of science, the 
results reaching far beyond the interest of the particular industry to which the 
department belonged. Every year the boundaries which separate pure science 
from applied science hecome more indistinct. The physicist, the chemist, and biol- 
ogist make discoveries which prove to be unexpectedly useful in their application, 
while the technologist, going farther and farther afield, undertakes researches 
the applications of which he can not foresee, in the hope that he may light npon 
results which commerce can turn to account. 


A movement is on foot, under the auspices of Lord Rosebery, to establish in 
London a technological institute of the highest order. In a letter to the London 
county council Lord Rosebery announced that upon the basis of an offer by the 
great South African house of Wernher, Beit & Co. the scheme of a ‘‘ college of 
3cience applied to industry’’ had been brought within the reach of the resources 
already at the disposal of the county council. The offer pledges land, buildings, 
and equipment to the amount of $2,500,000, with a promise of additional funds 
provided that the London county council will pledge the sum of $100,000 annually 
toward the maintenance of the work. 

The county council, in response to the request contained in Lord Rosebery’s 
letter, places on record its opinion that when the land, buildings, and equipment 
for the proposed additional technological teaching and research are provided to a 
value of not less than £500,000 ($2,500,000) the council will be well advised to 
contribute, out of the moneys annually placed at its disposal wnder the local tax- 
ation (customs and excise) act of 1890, a sum not exceeding £20,000 per annum 
toward such part of the work as falls within the statutory definition of technical 
education, subject to the following conditions: 

(1) That a scheme be prepared, to the satisfaction of the council, for the con- 
stitution of the governing body and the adequate representation of the council 
thereon. 

(2) That financial arrangements adequate to the whole maintenance of the pro- 
posed work are made to the satisfaction of the council. 

(3) Thatin view of the national scope and utility of the proposed work sub- 
stantial contributions toward maintenance may be made from funds of a national 
character. 

(4) That due provision be made in the scheme to prevent overlapping and secure 
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ccordination of the work already carried on by the university colleges, polytech- 
nics, and other science and technological institutions, and the proper connection 
of the whole with the university. 

(5) That a sufficient number of scholarships, including fee places, be placed at 
the disposal of the council. 

(6) That it be considered whether other counties and boroughs should not be 
invited to contribute toward the maintenance, receiving in return the right to 
send their picked scholars for instruction under the proposed scheme. 

The following table summarizes the statistics of university colleges and uni- 
versities in Great Britain and Ireland for the years specified: 


Attendance at universities of Great Britain and Ireland, 1897-1502, 


Students. 
Universities and university colleges. 
1897. | 1898. | 1899. 1900.. | 1901. | 1802. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
England and Wales. | 

Oxford (22 colleges, 5 halls, and noncollegiate | | | 

SURRNOLG US) peeneereren Se wets eens 22. ee 8,408 | 3,412) 3,466) 3,499 | 3,481) 3,538 
Cambridge (17 colleges, 1 hostel, and noncollegi- | 

ALOIS UINCLEMI US) =. 22 oe ac ease ee see coer see at SOU OCOLOUM 3. OIGIE 2 jOsnenEecacas 2, 878 
iuslien nips cca se ee as eee ita 174 170 170 a 590 8: 
JLAOTACUOEY ce he center. | Bs, aee| Bee abe, fe. Se SOM Se Seen 6, 889 5, 880 
Walcivomarn (a Colleges): 2. <2 eke oo ss Soctecweteomcee oS 5 slp See. Ae es ees 2, 404 3, 239 
PEGI OA AVIA: 2 ooo en I ee ees, ee PR ey A es Se | Eee 6 ee ee V7 664 
Winiverctty OL WV ales (S:collepes).... 2. occ 020255 Ge ee | 1,428 1,417 
University eclleges..-.......-.--.--.-..--....-----4 141 ff 10, 1) 1, 80D || 783) ¢ 4, 1a) oe 
University colleges for women _....__-..-----.---- 393 406 400 427 417 436 
Bedford College for Women d___.....-..-..---..--- 192 223 170 1837] o..<3 224 eee 
Royal Holloway College for Womend____.____..__-]---.---- 110 110 | 120°)|.. 26a eee 
Technical: City and guilds of London (4 institu- | 

GLO LAS INO Mer amas eres eee. 2. ee ee See 8 Laie) 1,522) 1,082"). 22a 02 eee 

Scotland. 
mMinerdeen Ciicollege)ic. 2s... lc. dee eo 2! Vad | 749 765 32 755 788 
Galo chow COMES EC) 2.22.22 5nccs cee seheseeeceee es 2,812 | 2,818 | 2,848] 2,754) 2,929 2,918 
Calaiscowa@luco lileg eee sss. 2 o8 22 Uo eseec ec sees 1,789] 1,918} 20101) 2,016)) | 25013 2,120 
StaeAmdnenys (ZieOllem@es) 2-8. 2) 2. 22 2a 2 eee es 236 | 254 261 264 a4i9 9 
Dundee University College ¢__.................. 2... | ih) ico] iid, | izle eee 
Glascowe(Gdechnical Colleges. 2 5.29 ses a ee 286 |- 260 268 | 298 | 298 596 
IRELAND, 

Dublin University (1 college) ._......-...--..-.--.4) 1,100q) 1,084) 1,100) 1,100.4) 976 1,019 
Beliast Queens College 222... 2222222. 2225s es ee 343 | 343 311 311 359 
(oipeeoicen | Colleve. . 22-2 =. kee a 206 187 | 188 188 | plgil 182 
Grilway ©) eens COMegG a. 8 once panes ues 5 ses 105 Gil) 91 | 91 97 | 97 


«Three colleges. 

b The reorganized London University includes University and King’s colleges, 2 colleges for 
women (Bedford and Royal Holloway), 6 theological colleges or schools, Westfield College, the 
Royal Agricultural College, 12 medical schools, the City and Guilds Central Technical College, 
and the London School of Economics. The number of students is incomplete asregards medical 
schools and evening classes. 

¢ The greater part of the colleges formerly comprised under the head of university colleges 
have been gradually included under the following university organizations: London, Victoria, 
Durbam, and Birmingham. 

dIneluded in London University since 1900. 

e Affiliated with St. Andrews in 1897, and since 1900 statistics included with those of St. Andrews. 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION (ELEMENTARY). 


The system of national education in Ireland dates from 1831, when a board of 
commissioners for education was created by the Government. In 1845 the board 
was incorporated by royal charter, and in 1861 a supplemental charter was granted, 
under which 10 members must be Roman Catholics and 19 Protestants. The 
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board is composed always of representative men, who adhere to the policy of strict 
impartiality in religious matters. The schools under the supervision and foster- 
ing care of the board are supported by State and localfunds. They may be denomi- 
national schools (i. e., Roman Catholic or Protestant) or mixed in respect to reli- 
gion, but the rights of parents in the matter are strictly guarded by a conscience 
clause in the school regulations, which provides that no child be allowed to attend 
a religious exer cise of a denomination other than his own except upon the written 
request of the parent. 

Grants in aid for the building of schoolhouses are allowed by the commissioners, 
but must be proportioned to the amount raised locally. The State pays also the 
larger proportion of the salaries for teachers, requiring 8 minimum annual ang- 
mentation from local funds of £12 (860). Altogether the State bears about 94 per 
cent of the annual expenditure for the schools. 

To avoid religious complications the State provides the text-books for secular 
branches, which are issued at a small cost to the pupils. 

For purposes of Government supervision the country is divided into 60 districts, 
which are grouped in 6 divisions, each in charge of aheadinspector. Under these 
are 29 district inspectors, 7 unassigned inspectors, and 10 inspectors’ assistants. 
Inspectors and their assistants are appointed upon examination testing their 
scholastic and professional qualifications. 

Local civil authorities have no control over the schools. The local managers 
of schools, who are generally clergymen, come into direct relations with the board 
of commissioners. They appoint and dismiss teachers and arrange the details of 
the school work. Of a total of 2,936 managers in 1902, 2,363 were clerical. 

he commissioners have direct control of a special class of schools called ‘‘ model 
schools,’’ for which they provide the buildings. 

‘«' They are intended, as their name indicates, to afford models of the best methods | 
of instruction and organization, a to serve as practice schools for students in 
training colleges or normal schools.”’ These schools numbered 30 in 1902, with an 
enrollment of 8,989 day pupils, included in the enrollment given in Table I. 

A compulsory school law was passed in 1892, but it has been imperfectly 
enforced, and Ireland still stands below the other divisions of the United Kingdom 
in respect to school attendance, as is shown by the most recent statistics. These 
give the foliowing rates of attendance to enrollment: 


Per cent. 
ETHER). = gece 2 SNE SAS a eae eee See Oe nT 82.8 
ic eer oe. eee een 20 en ce he een coueed ie 
Eee ot Pn eee ee ee oe ee eee oh eekeeasee 83.7 
fila eee Nee ae Re I RN Pe a el 70.8 


Convent and monastery schools afford a large part of the provision for elemen- 
tary education, and receive, under certain conditions, aid from the Government. 

The number of such schools fulfilling the conditions for aid reported in 1902 was 
373, with an enrollment of 110,769. 

The schools of the Christian Brothers form a large part of the provision for ele- 
mentary education, especially in the cities, where they are most flourishing. In 
a debate in the House of Commons in 18392 Mr. O’Brien, member for Ireland, was 
reported as saying: ‘‘ The Christian Brothers have practically the education of 
the whole Irish urban population in their hands, for their schools are situated in 
all the chief centers of population. The most infinential men in every city and 
large town in Ireland have been their pupils. Their system is regarded in Ire- 
land as the really national system. Itis adapted to the genius of the people. It 
is deeply grounded in their respect and affection.’’ 

For the training of teachers for the national schools there are one national and 
six denominational normal schools which receive grants in aid from the Govern- 
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ment. They report 1,085 students in training in 1902. Of the 11,977 teachers 
employed in the national schools in 1902, 52.2 per cent had received professional 
training. 

Provision for agricultural instruction is an important feature of the national 
system. Instruction in the theory of agriculture is compulsory in all rural schools 
for boys in the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes, and optional for girls. 

The commissioners maintain also two model agricultural schools, and in 1897 
they reported 88 school farms in connection with elementary schools and 116 
schools having school gardens attached. 

The folowing tables summarize the principal statistics of the national elemen- 
tary schools for the years named: 


Percent- 
ie age of 
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. Be 1 5 
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TUES TS SY a. eed cycle Meet eee Sel rn ere Ree kee ye Peta rel ee ate 8,651 808, 457 518, 799 64. 2 
PLS eee ie ae Slee ene sl 2 Sed way? Rae oe ie Ie re eto &, 670 796, 163 5138, 852 64.5 
TERT) excuse sane tie ree a a re a ee ee i ete 8,648 | 770, 622 478, 224 62. 0 
MUGS i, MR eRe Pa ey ee een Deemer a &, 692 754, 028 482,031 63.9 
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The elementary schools are classified with respect to religious denomination as 
unmixed, i. e., attended by Roman Catholic children exclusively or by Protestant 
children exclusively, and mixed schools, which are attended by Roman Catholic 
and Protestant children. 

The tendency to diminish the number of mixed schools is indicated by the per- 
centages of such schools at different dates, as follows: 


Per cent :|| Per cent 
of mixed | of mixed 
schools. schools. 
i 
I} 
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Nunber and classification of teachers at the beginning and end of the half decade, 
1ISS7—-1902, 


TEACHING POWER. 


1887. 1902. | 1887. | 1902, 
| 
Principals: | JUNIOMASSIStAntSosees) 2 | 44 12 
IMGs so. cio ses ee 4,672 4,688 | Manual instructresses._....|_...---.-- 854. 
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EXPENDITURE ON SCHOOLS AND TEACHING STAFFS. @ 


According to the report of the commissioners for the year ending December 31, 
1902, the aggregate annual expenditure on the schools from all sources, including 
Parliamentary grant, school fees, and local subscriptions, amounted to £1,240,710 
18s. 10d., as shown in the following table. This would give an average of £2 11s. 
6d. for each child in average daily attendance during the year. 


(a) From state grants: & Se. oc 
Camienor puimMary edimCAtlon ....2.-5- 252-4 ---s.242---2-552 1,171,461 i oe 
(b) From local sources: 
Subscriptions and endowments, etc. (toward & s. d. 
inmeguwies Of LeAClOrs).co84.2-40 2s 0520ue.- 55 21,140 16 10 
Subscriptions toward repairs, etc__------------ 45,870 16 11 
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Secondary and technical education. ao intermediate education board was 
established in 1878 for the examination of intermediate or secondary pupils. In 
1901 the number of candidates for examination was 8,i17 (5,829 boys and 2,288 
girls), as compared with 9,073 in 1898 and 6,952 in 188i. There was paid to the 
managers of the schools ie sum of $283,800 on the results of the examination. 
The expenses of the board are met by a Government grant of about £34,000 annu- 
ally and local revenues amounting to £65,000, or a total of £99,000. 

The Government recently appointed a ioe of temporary inspectors to investi- 
gate the schools, aided by the intermediate education board, with a view to the 
reorganization and improvement of the system. This division of the educational 
work in.Ireland was also the subject of debat2 at the education section of the 
British association, at which papers were read by such well-known authorities as 
Dr. Starkie, who is a member of the intermediate board, also resident commis- 
sioner of national education: Mr. R. M. Jones, a prominent Belfast head master, 
and the Very Rev. Andrew Murphy, the chairman of the Roman Catholic Head 
Masters’ Association. The drift of the discussion and of the report of the tem- 
porary inspectors is thus summed up by an official thoroughly conversant with 
the field: 

Though the intermediate board has done much for secondary education in the 
past, there appears to be a distinct need of closer coordination between primary 
ana intermediate education in Ireland. There isa lack of trained teachers which 
threatens to become permanent, owing to the absence of sufficient inducements to 
lay teachers to enter the profession. The latest modifications of the examination 
have been a failure, and the best remedy for the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs is the establishment of a permanent inspectorate, supplemented by a two- 
fold leaving certificate. The teaching of English shows some important lacune. 
Classics, while satisfactory in the big schools, seem often in a bad way elsewhere. 
Modern languages, while not badly taught on the old lines, need lar gely modern- 
izing. Mathematics—the strong subject—requires to be rendered inits first stages 
more corcrete and still further connected with elementary science, which has 
made a promising start. In a word, while the big schools and those destined 
largely to supply recruits to the priesthood and religious orders will probably do 
well to. follow out in the main the old classical curriculum, the small country 


a Also £44,222 17s. 9d. paid out of vote for board of public works for buildings, repairs, ctc., of 
vested schools, and £27,075 18s. 1d. contributed from local sources toward the erection of new 
buildings, ete. 
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schools would be well advised to throw over the classics, which they appear to 
be unable to teach in a satisfactory fashion, and boldly opt for one or more of the 
three alternative modern courses lately established by the board. As Doctor 
Starkie pointed out, the board deserves the utmost credit for this exceedingly use- 
ful decentralization of the programme. The rural Irish school of to-day will be 
able henceforth, if it chooses, to give its pupils an education that will really fit 
them for their future life instead of converting them into that most useless and 
dangerous class, a literary proletariat. 

Technical instruction in Ireland is controlled by the department of agriculture 
and technical instruction, which has an advisory board of technical instruction. 
The department aims at the coordination of its work with that of other educational 
authorities, and in 1901-2 its programme of experimental science was adopted in 
152 secondary schools, with 6.412 science pupils. Central institutions under the 
department are the Royal College of Science, Dublin, and the Metropolitan School 
of Art, the former of which is being, and the latter is about to be, reorganized. 
Throughout Ireland technical instruction is being organized under the councils 
of county boroughs, urban districts, and counties. In Dublin and Belfast in 
1902 there were upward of 4,000 students attending the technical schools of the 
councils. Of the annual grant of £55,000, £25,000 is allotted for technical instruc- 
tion in county boroughs and £50,000 for similar purposes elsewhere, the equivalent 
grants being continued for three years to institutions which had formerly received 
them. 

THE UNIVERSITY PROBLEM. 


zy The condition of university education in Ireland has been a prolific cause of 
agitation and of discontent for more than two centuries. The matter is so 


involved with the relations of Ireland to the British Government that it forms an- 


important factor in the general Irish problem, and its settlement is scarcely less 
urgent than that of Jand holdings or of local administration. 

' The appointment in 1901 of a Royal commission to deal with this interest showed 
the disposition of the Government to approach the same in a judicial and even 
concilatory spirit. The report of the commission has been submitted, and their 
recommendations are now under consideration. The report emphasizes the evils 
of the existing conditions, but it also makes very clear the difficulties that are in 
the way of any satisfactory adjustment of the matter. The members of the com- 
mission seem to have little confidence in the practicability of their suggestions. 
Although, with but a single exception, all the commissioners signed the report, 
nearly all appended a note of protest against some important point in it. Indeed, 
from the outset it was foreseen that no final settlement could be expected from 
the commission because Trinity College (University of Dublin) was excluded 
from their consideration, and moreover because it was certain that the demands 
of the Roman Catholic bishops for a separate Roman Catholic university would 
not be approved. Under the conditions no better course was left to the cominis- 
sioners than that which they have taken in recommending that the Royal Univer- 
sity (which is now purely an examining body) be raised to the position of a teach- 
ing university, with federated colleges. These constituent colleges would include 
the three Queen’s colleges already in existence and a new college for Roman 
Catholics to be established in Dublin, with ample endowments and equipments 
and a large measure of autonomy. 

As regards women students the commission would offer to them every advan- 
tage of the university. 

In view of the point to which the report of the commissioners has brought the 
history of university education in Ireland, it is proper to recall here the salient 
facts in that history divorced from all political or religious entanglements. 

The oldest institution for superior instruction in the island is the University of 
Dublin (Trinity College), chartered by Queen Elizabeth. 
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Besides the arts faculty, schools of law, divinity, medicine, and engineering are 
comprised in this foundation. Roman Catholics were not permitted to take 
degrees in the university until 1793, when the disability was removed by an act of 
Parliament. Eighty years passed before they were allowed recognition in the 
election for fellowships or for scholarships on the foundation of the college. 
Meanwhile, in 1854, a. class of nonfoundation scholarships was established which 
were not restricted to any religious denomination. The final abolition of ‘‘ tests,’ 
excepting in the case of professors and lecturers in the faculty of theology, was 
accomplished by act of Parliament in 1873, through the direct efforts of Mr. Faw- 
cett, at that time postmaster-general. It is needless to say that Dublin Univer- 
sity enjoys a prestige which even those who have suffered from its intolerance 
in the past recognize with pride. 

Until 1850 the University of Dublin was the only body in Ireland authorized by 
law to confer degrees. 

In 1849 three institutions, called Queen’s Colleges, were established by the Gov- 
ernment at Cork, Belfast, and Galway, respectively, for the avowed purpose of 
maintaining purely secular instruction. In pursuance of this purpose the coileges 
were organized with faculties of arts, engineering, law, and medicine, theology 
being excluded. Parliament voted the money for buildings and equipment, and 
an annual appropriation of £7,000 ($34,000) for each foundation. In the follow- 
ing year the work was completed by the creation of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland, empowered to conduct degree examinations for the students of the Queen's 
Colleges. In 1879 this foundation was abolished and the Royal University created 
in its place. The examinations and degrees of this university are oven to all can- 
didates, women included. Alexandra College, founded in 1886 for the higher 
education of women, prepares women for the degree examinations. 

The movements of which the Queen’s Colleges and the Royal University were 
the outcome are inextricably involved with the political and religious history of 
the country. The outcome on the side of the Catholic party, which has main- 
tained a struggle for the official recognition of a university of its own, is the col- 
lege of the Catholic University, Dublin, founded in 1854. 

The recognition of women students on the part of the Royal University was 
undoubtedly the immediate cause of the liberal spirit in which the university 
commission treated their claims, Still more important is the fact that the exam- 
ple of the Royal University in this respect has at last been followed by Dublin 
University. The senate of this old and exclusive institution decided, June 9, 1903, 
in favor of the admission of women to degrees in arts, medicine, engineering, 
and music, on such terms as may seem to the board and council to be most expe- 
dient. A King’s letter authorizing the necessary changes will be applied for. 
This action, it is said, ‘*was practically forced upon the board by the great num- 
ber of degrees conferred by the Royal University upon women students within 
the last few years.”’ 


LEGISLATION RESPECTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND.@ 


Date of earliest factory legislation.—1802; 1833, Althorpe act. 

Date of present law.—1878 to 1895, 

To what places the law applies.—Textile and nontextile factories; workshops 
without power where ‘‘articles are made, altered, repaired, ornamented, finished, 
or adapted for sale by means of manual labor exercised for gain.’’ 

N. B. (1) Domestic workskops are subject to regulations with regard to the 
hours of children and young persons only. (2) in workshops not employing 
children and young persons the hours of women are regulated. (8) The only 


aFrom Factory Laws of European Countries, compiled by Emma Brooke, pp. 27-29, 
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workshops which are not liable to factory inspection, save exceptionally for san- 
itary matters, are those which employ neither women, young persous, ror chil- 
dren. DBut wheredangerous trades are worked, these same workshops are brought 
under the act. Bakehouses where only men are employed come under the act. 

Age of admission of children,—Eleven,if an educational certificate is obtained. 
In factories a medical certificate 1s necessary under 16. Children of 11to 18 years 
must attend school either twice on alternate days or once every day when work- 
ing in the morning or afternoon brigades. Children of 138 who have either passed 
standard V, or, after the age of 5, have made 250 attendances a year for 5 years. 
at not more than 2 schools, are classed with young persons, i. e., with those of 14 
years old. Butin Scotland and Ireland, whether certificated or not, all under 14 
must attend school; not so in England. 

Duration of working day.—In textiles, nontextiles, and workshops the ordi- 
nary working period is defined as between 6a. m. and 6 p. m., or 7 a.m.and 7 
p-m., or 8 a.m. and 8 p.in. Exceptionally, the secretary of state may alter the 
hours to between 9.a.m.and 9 p.m. - 

Children: Children of 11 to 14 work on alternate days or on the half-time sys- 
tem. (Cf. notes.) Hours of alternate days in textiles, nontextiles, and work- 
shops are 10, with 2 hours’ rest. The half-time system in textiles is 64 hours morn- 
ings or 5 hours afternoons, cut by arest of one-half an hour. Nontextiles and 
workshops are allowed 64 hours mornings or 54 afternoons. In domestic work- 
shops the half-time system only is allowed; hours, 6$ mornings or 64 afternoons. 

Young persons: Young persons of 14 to 18 work 10 hours in textiles, and 564 
hours a week. Jn nontextiles they work 10} a day and 60 a week. In domestic 
workshops they work from 6 a. m. to 9 p. m., with 44 hours for rest and meals. 

Women: Women work 10 hours @ in textiles and 564 a week. In nontextiles 
they work 10! and 60 a week. In workshops not employing young persons or 
children they work a specified period of 12 hours between 6 a.m. and 10p.m., 
with a specified period of 14 hours for meals and rest. In domestic workshops no 
restrictions on the hours of women. 

Concessions as to duration of work.—Overtiine is never allowed in textiles. The 
only concession to children is the occasional one-half hour to complete a process in 
nontextile factories cr workshops, but the hours a week are not to exceed the legal 
limit. . 

Young persons: Oniy three concessions are made to young persons under 18: (a) 
Water mills, one hour overtime on days other than Saturday in cases of drought 
or floods might be granted by permission of the secretary of state; but the con- 
cession has not been used. (b) Turkey-red dyeing, overtime permitted so far as is 
necessary. (c) One-half hour overtime is permitted in bleaching, dyeing, print 
works, iron mills, and foundries to complete a process, but the total hours worked 
in the week must not exceed the legal limit. 

Women: Overtime is never allowed in textiles. In certain specified nontextile 
factories, workshops, and warehouses of seasonal industries 14 hours are allowed, 
cut by rests of 2 hours, and not for more than 3 days a week and 30 days a year. 
To finish a process in certain specified nontextile factories and workshops one-half 
hour overtime allowed, but the legal time per week may not be exceeded. In 
specified nontextiles, where goods are perishable, 14 hours cut by rests of 2 hours, 
of which one-half hour must be after 5 p. m., are allowed, but only for 5 days a 
week or 60 days a year. In water mills and in Turkey-red dyeing regulations are 
as for young persons. 

Restrictions on night work.—Hours constituting the night are 9 p.m. to 6 a. m. 

Young persons: Night work forbidden to all under 18. 

Women: Night work forbidden, but in workshops not employing children and 
young persons women may work until 10 p. m. (Cf. women, ‘*‘ Duration of 
work.) 

Concessions as to night work.—(There are no concessions for women and girls. ) 

Young persons: Male young persons over 16 may work in lace factories between 
4a. m. and 10 p. m., with 9 hours’ rest between; in bakehouses between 5 a. m. 
and 9 p.m., with 7 hours‘ rest 0. The state secretary has power to order that male 
young persons over 16 in bakehouses shall be counted as adults—i. e., over 18. 

Maie young persons over 16 may be employed for not more than 2 nights a week 
in newspaper printing works for not more than 12 hours consecutively. 

«Textiles cut by 2 hours’ rest, of which 1 hour must be before 3 p. m., and period of work not to 
be more than 44 without one-half hour's rest for meals. Nontextiles cut by 14 hours’ rest, of which 
1 hour must be before 3 p.m., and period of work must not be more than 5hours without one-half 
hour’s rest for meals; workshops the same. In domestic workshops 4} hours for rest and meals 
for young persois. 

b Provided that they be not employed both before and after the ordinary period on the same 
day, the ordinary period being as defined above. (Cf. ‘t Working day.”’) 
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Male young persons over 14 may in certain scheduled industries ¢@ work at night 
for 12 consecutive hours, cut by rests as in the day and preceded and followed by 
a rest of 12 hours. They are only to work thus for 6 nights (or in blast furnaces 
and paper works for 7 nights) in any 2 weeks 2. 

In glass factories male young persons over 14 may work at night, but work to be 
for 60 hours a week only, each turn (if of 5 hours’ work) to be cut by one-half an 
hour’s rest and each turn to be followed by a rest as long as the turn of work ¢. 

Compulsory holiday and Sunday rest.—Sunday rest compulsory. A short day 
must be given to all protected hands on one week day in every week. In textiles 
thismust mean Saturday; but in certain nontextiles and workshops another week 
day may be substituted for Saturday. 

Saturday hours: Textiles, women and young persons, 6 a. m. to 12.80 p. m., or 
6a.m. tol p.m., with 1 hour rest, for manufacturing purposes; 6 a.m.to 1p.m. 
for other purposes, or with 1 hour for meals, to 1.30 p.m.4¢ 

Women and young persons: Nontextiles, women, 6 a.m.to2 p. m.,or 7a.m.to 3 
p.m.,or 8a.m.to 4 p.m. with one-half hour for meals. Or for young persons and 
women, 6 a.m.to 4p. m. with 2 hours off for rest, and then only for those young 
persons and women who have not worked more than 8 hours the rest of the week. 


Workshops not employing children and young persons: Women may work 8° 


hours on short days, with one-half hour for rest. 

Domestic workshops: Young persons may work from 6a.m.to 4 p.m., with 2} 
hours’ rest. No restrictions for women. 

There are six compulsory holidays for protected persons in the year; unless 
notice be given they shall be Christmas Day, Good Friday and 4 bank holidays, 
but by due notice given other holidays and half holidays may be substituted. 

Restrictions as to dangerous trades.—AlU protected persons are forbidden to 
clean machinery in motion. ; 

The restrictions on unhealthy or dangerous trades,in so far as hours are con- 
cerned, assign a further limit of time, or they are totally prohibited. The rules 
concern (1) children; (2) children and girls under 18; (8) girls under 16; (4) 
children and young persons of both sexes. 

Women are forbidden to work for 4 weeks after childbirth. 

(Mines in English Law do not come under the laws called factory acts.) 

Regulations of the hours of men’s labor working day.—By the act of 1895, 
hours in dangerous trades may be limited for men, but the rules must lie before 
Parliament for 40 days before they are enforced. 


CITATIONS FROM THE LAW OF 1903 RESPECTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 
APPLICABLE TO ENGLAND AND WALES AND SCOTLAND. 


POWER TO MAKE BY-LAWS FOR REGULATING THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 


1. Any local authority may make by-laws— 

(I) Prescribing for all children, or for boys and giris separately, and with respect 
to all occupations or to any specified occupation— 

(a) The age below which employment is iNegal; and 

(b) The hours between which employment is illegal; and 

(c) The number of daily and weekly hours beyond which employment is illegal. 

(II) Prohibiting absolutely or permitting, subject to conditions, the employment 
of children in any specified occupation. 


POWER TO MAX# BY-LAWS FOR THE REGULATION OF STREET TRADING BY PERSONS UNDER 16. 


2. Any local authority may make by-laws with respect to street trading by per- 
sons under the age of 16, and may by such by-laws— 

(a) Prohibit such street trading, except subject to such conditions as to age, sex, 
or otherwise, as may be specified in the by-law, or subject to the holding of a 
license to trade to be granted by the local authority; 

(6) Regulate the conditions on which such licenses may be granted, suspended, 
or revoked; 

(c) Determine the days and hours during which, and the places at which, such 
street trading may be carried on; 


a Cf, Notes. 

b Or they may bs so employed in 3 shifts of 8 hours each with a rest cf 2 unemployed shifts 
between each 2 employed shifts. _ 

¢Turns of work in glass works, 14 hours each in 4 turns per weok, or 12 in 5 turns, or 10 in 6 
turns, or any less number of hours not making more than 9 turns per week. 

d@ Also for manufacturing purposes 7 a.m. to 1.80 p, m.,and for other purposes to 2 p. m.is 
allowed, with atleast one-haif hour for meals. 
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(d) Require such street traders to wear badges; 

(e) Regulate generally the conduct of such street traders: 

Provided as follows: 

(1) The grant of a license or the right to trade shall not be made subject to any 
conditions having reference to the poverty or general bad character of the person 
applying for a license or claiming to trade; 

2. The local authority,in making by-laws under this section, shall have special 
regard to the desirability of preventing the employment of girls under 16in streets 
or public places. 


GENERAL RESTRICTIONS ON EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN, 


3. (1) A child shall not be employed between the hours of 9 in the evening and 
6 in the morning: Provided that any local authority may, by by-law, vary these 
lLours either generally or for any specified occupation. 

(2) A child under the age of 11 years shall not be employed in street trading. 

(3) No child who is employed half time under the factory and workshop act, 
1901, shall be employed in any other occupation. 

(4) A child shall not be employed to lift, carry, or move anything so heavy as 
to be likely to canse injury to the child. 

(5) A child shall not be employed in any occupation likely to be injurious to 
his life, limb, health, or education, regard being had to his physical condition. 

(6) If the local authority send to the employer of any child a certificate signed 
by a registered medical practitioner that the lifting, carrying, or moving of any 
specified weight is likely to cause injury to the child, or that any specified occupa- 
tion is likely to be injurious to the life, limb, health, or education of the child, the 
certificate shall be admissible as evidence in any subsequent proceedings against 
the employer in respect of the employment of the child, 


OFFENSES AND PENALTIES. 


5. (1) If any person employs a child or other person under the age of 16 in con- 
travention of this act, or of any by-law under this act, he shall be liable on sum- 
mary conviction to a fine not exceeding 40s., or, in case of a second or subsequent 
offense, not exceeding £5. 

(2) If any parent or guardian of a child or other person under the age of 16 has 
conduced to the cominission of the alleged offense by willful default, or by habitu- 
ally neglecting to exercise due care, he shall be Hable on summary conviction to 
the like fine. 

(3) If any person under the age of 16 contravenes the provisions of any by-law 
as to street trading made under this act, he shall be liable on summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding 20s., and in case of a second or subsequent offense, if a 
child, to be sent to an industrial school, and, if not a child, to a fine not 
exceeding £5. 

(4) In lieu of ordering a child to be sent under this section to an industrial 
school, a court of summary jurisdiction may order the child to be taken out of the 
charge or control of the person who actually has the charge or control of the 
child, and to be committed to the charge and control of some fit person who is 
willing to undertake the same until such child reaches the age of 16 years; and 
the provisions of sections 7 and 8 of the prevention of cruelty to children act, 
1894, shall, with the necessary modifications, apply to any order for the disposal 
of a child made under this subsection. 


OFFENSES BY AGENTS OR WORKMEN AND BY PARENTS. 


6. (1) Where the offense of taking a child into employment in contravention of 
this act is in fact committed by an agent or workman of the employer, such agent 
or workman shall be Habie to a penalty as if he were the employer. 

(2) Where a child is taken into employment in contravention of this act on the 
production, by or with the privity of the parent, of a false or forged certificate, or 
on the false representation of his parent that the child is of an age at which such 
einployment is not in contravention of this act. that parent shall be hable toa 
penalty not exceeding 40s, 

(3) Where an employer is charged with any offense under this act he shall be 
entitled, upon information duly laid by him, to have any other person whom he 
charges as the actual offender brought before the court at the time appointed for 
hearing the charge, and if, after the commission of the offense has been proved, 
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the court is satisfied that the employer had used due diligence to comply with the 
provisions of the act, and that the other person had committed the offense in 
question without the employer’s knowledge, consent, or connivance, the other 
person shall be summarily convicted of the offense, and the employer shall be 
exempt from any fine. 

(4) When it is made to appear to the satisfaction of an inspector or other officer 
charged with the enforcement of this act, at the time of discovering the offense, 
that the employer had used all due diligence to enforce compliance with this act, 
and also by what person the offense had been committed, and also that it had 
been committed without the knowledge, consent, or connivance of the employer, 
and in contravention of his order, then the inspector or officer shall proceed 
against the person whom he believes to be the actual offender in the first instance 
without first proceeding against the employer. 

% % * % % % ae 
DEFINITIONS. 

13. In this act— 

The expression ‘‘ child’’ means a person under the age of 14 years. 

The expression ‘‘ guardian,’’ used in reference to a child, includes any person 
who is liable to maintain or has the actuai custody of the child. 

The expressions ‘‘employ’’ and ‘‘employment,’’ used in reference to a child, 
include employment in any labor exercised by way of trade or for the purposes of 
gain, whether the gain be to the child or to any other person. : 

The expression ‘* locai authority ’’ means, in the case of the city of London, the 
mayor, aldermen, and commons of that city in common council assembled, in the 
case of a municipal borough with a population according to the census of 1901 of 
over 10,000, the borough council, and in the case of any other urban district with 
a population according to the census of 1901 of over 20,000, the district council, 
and elsewhere the county council. 

The expression ‘‘ street trading’’ includes the hawking of newspapers, matches, 
flowers, and other articles, playing, singing, or performing for profit. shoe- 
blacking, and any other like occupation carried on in streets or public places. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


EDUCATION IN LONDON UNDER THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Articles on education in London in previous Reports, 


Title. Report. | Pages. 


Elementary education in London and BENS) ci Rea ny ies ea ees eae ere el Potent 010. 263-280 
Religious instruction under the London school Gas eae ee eetae oe 1892-93 208-218 
Elletmerniay Goloresnloper tay Jbpopeidoy ie a earn ene en ee eee ee eee eee 1886-97 15-27 


TOPICAL OUTLINE, 


Magnitude of the work committed to the London board—Constitution and scope of the first 
bozzd—Spirit and permarent influence of the first board—Organization in committees—Statistics 
of elementary schools of London, current and retrospective—Citations from official report for 
1801-2: Causes of increased enrollment and average attendance; teaching staff, number, classifi- 
cation, and salaries; subjects of instruction in day schools; higher grade schools; means of foster- 
ing interest of pupils; certificates, scholarships,and prizes; financial statement; evening schools, 
development of, classification, yearly term, progress of students; compulsory school attendance, 
regulations respecting and means of enforcing; industrial and truant schools—Provision for the 
physically and mentally defective, inception and development of the work under Mrs. Burgwin— 
The service of medical inspection of schools. 


The new education law for London, which has been considered in the preced- 
ing chapter, necessarily brings to a close the existence of the London school board. 
The moment is therefore opportune for considering the work of this notable body, 
which, from the election of the first board in 1870 to that of the eleventh and last, 
presents a remarkable record as regards both its membership ¢ and its achievements. 

The particulars of this history are set forth in a monograph prepared for the 
Paris Exposition,® in the introduction to which Lord Reay, chairman of the board, 
characterizes the magnitude of its work as follows: 

It must be remembered that London, for density of population and for wealth 
if not in area, may be compared to a Staterather thanto a city. Its total popula- 


tion is more than double that of Denmark or of Greece. is larger than that of 
scotiand, and is only slightly exceeded by that of Bavaria and of Holland. The 


aIn a complete list of members recently published attention is called to the fact that the 
present leader of the board, Mr. Lyulph Stanley, has had the largest aggregate service of any 
member, viz, twenty-three years, broken by a short interval through the failure of his candi- 
dacy at the triennial election of 1885. The longest continuous service is that of Mr. Whiteley, 
twenty years and seven months. Miss Davenport-Hill has had the longest term of any woman 
member and one of the longest recorded, eighteen years. 

vo By Thomas Alfred Spalding, LL. B., barrister at law, private secretary tothe chairman of the 
school board for London, assisted by Thomas Stanley Canney, B. A., with contributions by 
members .of the staif, and a preface by Lord Reay, G.C.8.1.G.C.8. 1. E., chairman of the 
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child population of London standing in need of elementary education is larger 
than the total poptlation of any European city except Paris, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Vienna, and is more than double that of Bristol, Dresden, or 
Prague. 

The total sum raised within the adininistrative area of London for municipal 
purposes (inclnding education) is equal to the total revenue of Saxony, or Portu- 
gal, or Chile, while the sum expended in London upon elementary education alcne 
is eqnal to the total national expenditure of Denmark, Norway, or Switzerland. 


We may add, for emphasis to the American reader, that the population of inner 
or registration London, viz, 4.536,063 (census of 1901)-is exceeded by only three 
tates of the United States—New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, while greater 
London, with a population of 6,580,616, is exceeded by New York alone. 


It must not be forgotten [continues Lord Reay]| that these comparisons repre- 
sent the present facts, not the condition of affairs in 1870. During the thirty 
years that have elapsed since that date the population and the ratable value of 
London have increased with great rapidity. One test of this increase may be 
found in the number of children requiring public elementary school accommoda- 
tion, which has nearly doubled since 1872. In that year the estimated number 
was about 455,000, in the present year (1900) it approaches 785,000 (in 1900, 
787,678), Inthe same years (1. e., 1872 and 1900) the ratable valuation of London 
was about £20.000.000 and £36,000,000, respectively. A rate of a penny in the 
pound produced £85,000 ($425,000) in 1872; at the present time it produces about 
£150,000 ($750,600). 

The vastness of the population with which the school beard for London had to 
deal was not the only factor which differentiated its work from that which was 
imposed npon cther schcol boards. London in 1870, with all its concentrated 
wealth, was more in arrears in the matter of school provision than any other part of 
the Kingdom. It was estimated in 1872 that there were no less than 196,000 children 
within the metropolitan area for whom, if they had desired to go to school, no 
efficient school places were provided. These waifs and strays of the vast city 
received only such education as they could pick up in its streets and alleys, or at best 
in establishments which were schools only in name. The voluntary system had 
not been able to cope with the evil either by its own unaided effort or by heip of 
the subvention afforded to it by Government during the period immediately pre- 
ceding the establishment of school boards. Lord Brougham, speaking in 1887, 
had said. in regard to the whole of the country, that the voluntary school system 
was able to supply the needs of the annual increase of child population, but that 
it was incapable of overtaking the accumulated deficiency in school accommoda- 
tion. And this gloomy view of the question was true as regarded Londen. 
Between 1837 and 1868 there was apparently but little improvement in the pro- 
portion between the number of school places and of school children. 

The main canse of this paralysis was the cost of obtaining sites for the erection 
of schools. Inthe heart of a crowded city the price of land runs up to a figure 
which is prohibitive to the charitably inclined. and it is precisely where population 
is densest that school buildings are mcst required. 'The task had become impos- 
sible save by a State or municipal effort, coupled with the power of acquiring 
sites compulsorily in districts where school accommodation was needed. The 
problem of London education was so complex and presented such apparently 
insuperable difficulties that the first educational scheme of the Government in 
1870 excluded London entirely from the operation of the bill which ultimately 
became the education act of 1870. It was the intention of the Government to 
deal with the question in London at a later date and by different methods. It was 
only after much hesitation that they finally decided to apply to London similar 
machinery to that which they had devised for the rest of the country. 

The constitution and work of the first school board for London.—The fol- 
lowing citations from the monograph referred to set forth in brief the constitution 
of the first school board for London and the problems with which it was con- 
fronted: 

The impending election of members of the first school board for London, which 
was fixed for November 29, 1870, stirred the interest of the community profoundly. 
Never before had any municipal contest called forth so much excitement. Many 
of those who had heartily supported the policy of the education act deemed that 


policy to be a grand experiment which would have to justify itself by its success. 
Not a few ardent advocates of elementary education for the people doubted 
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whether the machinery created for the provision of that education was the best 
that could be devised. No less than 135 candidates appeared to contend for the 
49 seats upon the board, and as the contest proceeded those who most sincerely 
desired the success of the new policy noted with regret, and almost with despair, 
that the battle raged as it had raged in Parliament around the narrow quesiicn of 
the nature of the religious instruction which should be given in the schools of the 
board, ignoring the broader educational problem which was submitted to the rate- 
payers of London. * * * 

There was another element of interest in the approaching election besides the 
question of education. The act, and the powers exercised by the education 
department under the act, had imported into English inunicipal life two changes 
which were foreign to all its traditions. The London school-board election of 
1870 was the first election of any importance which was conducted by ballot 
(except in the city of. London) and with a cumulative vote. It would be foreign 
to the purposes of this inquiry to deal at large with the prophecies of accident, 
mistake, and fraud which it was declared would result from the abolition of the 
system of open voting which was at one time deemed a bulwark of the constitu- 
tion. Itis enough to say that in the result the working of the election proved 
these prophecies groundless. The cumulative vote, devised especially for school- 
board elections, gives to each elector a number of votes equal to the number of 
candidates to be elected, which he may give to one candidate, or divide as he 
pleases among a number of candidates. It was the outcome of the religious con- 
troversy, and was designed to assuage the fears of the smaller religious sects that 
their views would obtain no representation upon the board. Even the permissive 
application of compulsory by-laws contemplated by the act would have been 
impossible if the board had been composed of members of one dominant creed, 
and the government hoped that by adopting the cumulative vote the representa- 
tion of minorities would be secured. In this respect it is to a certain extent 
effectual, more especially in periods of apathy which result ina small poll. On 
such occasions the pastor of a strong and energetic church or the favorite orator 
of a political club can, by a concentration of all the votes of a following compara- 
tively small in relation to the whole constituency, secure his own return. But 
on occasions when the feeling of the electorate is deeply moved, as was the case 
at the first election of the London school board, the minority candidate has far 
less chance of success. The fact that the most diverse opinions were represented 
upon the board was due to the formation in many divisions of influential com- 
mittees to promote the return of suitable candidates irrespective of their religious 
and political views, rather than to the operation of the cumulative vote. * * * 

The result of the poll was the election of a board remarkably representative of 
the varied schools of thought. Upon it were to be found politicians, two of 
whom subsequently attained to Cabinet rank; clergymen, two of whom after- 
wards rose to the Episcopal bench; and representatives of various dissenting 
bodies. Science and literature were represented; men well known for philanthropic 
work found seats on the board, together with many who. had earned a reputation 
as educationists. Ladies succeeded in gaining seats in two divisions. 

The first meeting of the board was held at the Guild Hall on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 15, 1870, at the invitation of the city corporation. The first business before 
the board was the election of a chairman. Before the election took place a pre- 
iminary question had to be settled. The act of 1870 conferred upon the school 
board for London the power to pay its chairman such salary as the board should 
fix, subject to the consent of the education department—a power which was not 
granted to any other school board. A motion was at once made ‘‘ that no salary 
be awarded to the chairman,’’ and this, after some discussion, was carried by alarge 
majority. This decision practically settled in the negative the question whether 
the chairman of the board should receive a salary. Although two attempts have 
been made to reverse it, neither was successful. In 1879, soon after the fourth 
triennial election, a memorial was presented to the board praying that a salary 
might be paid to the chairman, on the ground that the growing work of the board 
renders it desirable in the interest of the ratepayers that the board should have 
the full advantage of the entire services of its chairman, who would thus be 
enabled to exercise a more efficient control over the expenditure and general work 
of the board. A very heated debate ensued, acrimonious out of all proportion to 
the importance of the question which had been raised by the memorialists. The 
board eventually resolved ‘‘that the memorial be respectfully received, and 
that an answer be returned stating that it is inexpedient at the present time to 
entertain the prayer of the memorial.’? The ‘‘inexpediency ’’ of ‘‘the present time ’”’ 
was alleged to be due to the fact that the board had only just been elected and 
that new members were on that account unable to judge of the wisdom of the 
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proposal; but the terms of the answer were merely the courteous cloaking of a 
refusal to consider the memorial. Rather more than a year afterwards, when 
members had enjoyed a full opportunity of measuring the merits of the proposal, 
the question was again raised in the form of a motion to pay the chairman of the 
board an annual salary of £1,500. Only three members voted for the motion, 
while 30 voted against it. Since that time the question has never again been 
raised. The chairmen of the board have always discharged their onerous duties 
gratuitously, although there is a very prevalent opinion that they have been in 
receipt of a substantial salary. The chairmanship of the board is only one more 
instance of the fact that in English public hfe men of position are frequenily 
found who are willing, often at considerable personal sacrifice, to undertake oner- 
ous, and sometimes thankless, offices without reward. 

Another peculiarity in regard to the chairmanship of the London school board 
may be mentioned here. The education act empowered the board, if it saw fit, 
to elect a chairman who was not oneof its members. An outside chairman, if so 
elected, was created by virtue of his office a member of the board in all respects 
as if he had beenelected by the ratepayers. Hecould therefore exercise the right 
of voting as a member of the board as well as give a casting vote in the event of 
an equality of votes. It does not appear that the suggestion was ever made that 
the first board should seek a chairman from outside its own ranks. Within the 
board there were many men of ability who were capable of performing the duties 
of the office; but one of them, Lord Lawrence, who had filled the post of viceroy 
of India, a man of rare business capacity and universally esteemed. was more par- 
ticularly marked out for the post. Three other candidates were nominated, and 
the selection was conducted by two ballots, after each of which the lowest candi- 
date retired. Lord Lawrence headed the poll in each ballot and was eventually 
elected chairman by an unanimous vote. The practice of electing a member of 
the board as chairman was continued until 1894. After the election in that year, 
which resulted in a somewhat equal balance of parties, an outside chairman was 
elected. Since that date this precedent has been followed. 


The problem with which the board had to deal presented itself in six main sec- 
tions, as follows: 


I. Statistical.—This included the methods of ascertaining the number of chil- 
dren of school age who required accommodation and the number of school places 
already in existence. Until these figures could be ascertained the board could not 
know precisely for how many children or in what localities it would be necessary 
to build schools, although it was notorious that a large amount of school provision 
was immediately necessary. 

II. School buildings.—Having thus ascertained the amount of school provision 
that was needed, the next questions which arose were the acquisition of sites for 
new schools and the character of the buildings which should be erected upon those 
sites. In regard to school buildings, the board inaugurated a policy of improve- 
ment upon the old type of school which was almost revolutionary. In the light 
of modern construction the older schools of the board are now deemed ill-designed 
and inconvenient, but when they are thus criticised it is necessary to bear in mind 
the type of school which they supplanted. 

Ill. Sehool management.—Having examined the character of the school build- 
ings which the board designed to erect, the next subjects of investigation are the 
scope of the instruction which was to be given to the scholars, the nature of the 
school apparatus, and the organization of the teaching staff. The first branch of 
this subject must include the vexed question of religious instruction. When itis 
remembered that under the new code of 1871 the only subjects of instruction 
which earned Government grant were reading, writing, and arithmetic, and not 
more than two specific subjects in Standards TY-VI, and that the cost of teaching 
any other subjects must of necessity fall upon the rates, it will be seen that the 
temptation from the point of financial economy to place a narrow limit upon the 
curriculum was great. Fortunately the board took a broad view of its duties in 
this respect. Indeed, it may be said that in regard to school curricula the locally 
elected educational bodies have as a rule led the education department. They 
have introduced subjects of instruction into their schools without the financial 
aid and often without the encouragement of the permanent governmental organ- 
ization. When the experiment has proved a success the education department 
has tardily admitted the subject into the code and allowed it to earn a grant. 
The result of such a policy has been the piling up in the code of an aggregation of 
subjects of instruction which, viewed asa curriculum, seems designed rather to 
confuse than to guide the teacher. Nothing is more remarkable in the history of 
English education than the lack of initiative, which has until recently been char- 
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acteristic of the education department. Jt has limited itself to the duties of dis- 
pensing the Government grantand of criticising the results obtained in the schools; 
but for any initiative, any well-ordered scheme for theimprovement of educational 
efficiency, it was necessary, until within the last few years, to look not to the 
department, but to the school boards and to independent enthusiasts for educa- 
tional progress. The evil arising from the lack of coordination in subjects of 
instruction has been to a great extent remedied by the code for 1900, which has 
for the first time introduced a ‘‘ course of instruction ’’ for elementary schools. 

IV. Compuision.—The schools having thus been established and staffed, the 
next question for consideration was whether the children who failed to make use 
of them should be compelled to attend, and, if so, by what machinery. This, with 
the exception of the question of religious instruction, was the most delicate point 
which the board was called upon to decide. Manyardent educationists doubted 
the wisdom of enforcing education by compulsion, and more feared that parents 
would resent its application as a new and intolerable limitation of their liberty. - 

V. Jadustrial schools.—The education acts conferred upon the school board pow- 
ers to deal with the class of children who are vagrants and arein danger of falling 
into criminal courses. The education of these children had been provided for by 
statute some four years previous to the passing of the education act, and certain 
powers under the industrial schools act of 1866 were conferred upon the board. 
it was manifestly convenient that the education authority of any district should 
have control over the education of the waifs and strays of that district, although 
it had to be conducted in institutions other than the public elementary school. 
Subsequent developments of the law and of administrative practice have made 
industrial schools auxihary to the work of compulsion. The habitual truant is 
committed to a school conducted under the industrial schools act, called a ** truant 
school.’’ After a short period of detention he is licensed out on the condition 
that he attends school with regularity. A breach of the condition involves recom- 
mitment to the truant school. 

VI. Finanece.—The last branch of the board’s work which remains for con- 
sideration is the sources from which its income is derived, the methods by which 
such income is raised, and the control which is imposed upon its expenditure. 


As to the spirit and the methods in which the problem thus analyzed was met 
it is enough to quote the testimony of Doctor Macnamara, M. P.: 


The first two boards laid down the main line of policy on broad and progressive 
educational nes. ‘The religious difficulty was solved by a happy compromise, to 
which churchman and nonconformist—like Frebendary Thorold and Dector 
Angus—and Tory and Liberal—like Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. Samuel Morley— 
gave complete and satisfied adherence. * * * Scales of salaries were laid down 
that secured for London the best the training colleges for teachers could furnish, 
and schemes of staffing and of instruction were put on the stocks in a way that 
would not have done discredit to the most enlightened educationalism of thirty 
years later. 


The policies of the board have been widely copied and it has led in many impor- 
tant educational reforms. 


The best tribute to its history [says Doctor Macnamara] is the fact that, go 
where you will, up and down the country and out of it, you will find some of its 
syllabuses and regulations in force. Its Scripture syllabus is particularly 
famous, being now in actual operation in many parts of the British Empire. So, 
too, with its classical—I use the word advisedly—schemes of instruction in 
physical training, in domestic economy, and so on. They are the standard works 
in these subjects all the country over. Its code and regulations for locai man- 
agers has long since become the recognized official guide. Already quite a 
number of the new educational authorities under the education act of last year 
have issued codes of regulations for managers confessedly based upon the volum- 
inous and strikingly able set of resolutions issued by the London board. Every 
year sees scores of distinguished visitors and deputaticns from the educational 
worlds of the States, our colonies, and the Continent busy with notebook in hand 
in the board schools of London. 

The care of the mentally and physically deficient children; the problem of how 
to meet the cases of those unhappy little ones whom hard necessity drives to 
school daily in an ill-fed condition; the administration of the compulsory attend- 
ance by-laws, and the development of evening school work, these and a hundred 
other problems of first-class importance have been dealt with nowhere with 
greater care, assiduity, and success than under the London schoci board. The 
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teaching of swimming to both boys and girls has always been a feature of Lon- 
don school-board work, and tens of thovsands of young Londoners hold the 
board's certificate of proficiency. One little chap down East Lambeth way has 
already saved six lives as a result of his board-sehool teaching. Scripture teach- 
ing, too, has always reached a very high standard uuder the London school board, 
stiinulated, no doubt,by the admirable ‘‘ Peek’ prizes. Though the ‘‘ scholar- 
ships’? and ‘‘ bursaries ’’ at the board's disposal have not been many, yet its sons 
have found their way to wranglerships and the university-honors lists of most of 
the British universities. Many, too, have won their way to fine positions in pro- 
fessional and commercial hfe. Indeed, the result would astonish some good people 


~y 


could we but put the letters °°‘ L. 5. B.’’ in a directory after the names of 211 Lon- 
don citizens who began life in the humble board school. 

To facilitate the enormous work which devolved upon it, the London board 
was early organized in 7 standing committees and 2S5subcommittees. There were 
formed also committees of members for each of the 11 electoral divisions of the 
metropolis who should nonunate (1) the visitors (about 324 in number) employed 
to look after the school attendance of the children of their respective districts, and 
(2) the local school managers, numbering about 3,000. The appointment of such 
managers was authorized by the education law of 1870, and to them the school 
boards might delegate any of their powers excepting that of raismg money. The 
appointinent became necessary when private schools were transferred to a school 
board as a means of preserving the continuity of their supervision. It will be 
observed that the law of 1902 and the new law for London both provide for the 
continuance of this policy. 

The London board has employed further 8 inspectors, 11 superintendents, 3 
medical inspectors, a large clerical force, and a large number of special instruct- 
ors and examiners in addition to the regular teaching staff. This mere enumera- 
tion of duties and responsible agents serves to illustrate the enormous work that 
has been added to the heavily burdened county council by the new law. 

The latest official report of the board brings the history of its operations to the 
25th of March, 1902. What has been accomplished in respect to collecting the 
statistics of the child population of the metropolis, of the schools, and securing 
school attendance is summarized in the following comparative table: 


Statistics of elementary schools of London. 


1872. a 1882, | b 192. 61902. 
| > 
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Gar eglas@MOO | Semele se a soe ols aus alin enh es Ale 29,503 295,833 | 465,066 546, 370 
INOmMpOaLOlSCHOO! Ss. .82 5 2eosen ee ene sees eee ee 211,421 | 223,297 | 213,243 215, 359 
ATR tec me Ne OS lea ae a RM Se Arte ANS Se | 240,927 519,130 | 678,309 761, 729 
Avcrage attendance: 4 ae | . 
Toya a EASY BSS) 1 Ves ge eee ee Ee ee ee Seer de 19,421 | 238,205 | 362,585 462, 840 
INommboard Schools: 2 cs20 222 22 ee 2 ee eee eee 165,482 | 174,723 | 165, 050 175, 330 


RR oe J Rimes et) Gee ese oe nee | 134,903 412,928 | 527,685 | 638,170 


Percentage of average attendance on average number on | | 
the roll: | 


Hee GesGliOOl Su. 5. o2 22 cek ewe ena cee a ac + See ee : 65.8 &0. 5: GV.9 84.7 
Bromo OnmGeschHOOlS 2. - 2505.05. 5656 ese ccee pee ee eee eae = Woee Se? fhe! 81.4 
AROS Ik Ses St RN eee RE Oe ene Aone ce SBE cs) POR! | Gibea LB Ale 83. 7 


akstimates made in March. bEstimates made in December. 
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The board had under its charge in 1901-2 501 ordinary schools, comprising 444 
departments for boys, 440 for girls, 88 mixed departinents, and 483 departments 
for infants (i. e., children under 7 years of age). The number of special schools, 
or centers, as they are termed, is given in a table below. 

With respect to the enrollment (i. e., 546,370) and average attendance (462,840) 
in the ordinary board schools the school-management committee report that the 
increase in both particulars for the year 1902 was greater than in any year for the 
last seven years. The increase in average attendance is said to be due chiefly to 
the efforts of the teachers. The increase in enrollment is attributed to the opera- 
tion of the new by-laws, which raised the higher limit of age for compulsory 
attendance to 14 years, abolished half-time attendance, and raised the maximum 
penalty for violation of the law to 20s. Under the law no children under 14 years 
of age can claim exemption from school attendance unless they pass examinaticn 
in standard VII. Theeffect of these new requirements has been to prolong school 
life, as is clearly shown by the fact that, while the number of children between 3 
and 14 years of age scheduled in the metropolitan county has diminished, there 
has been a marked and disproportionate increase in the number between 13 and 
14 enrolled in school. 


It might have been expected [says the committee] that the numbers in staud- 
ards from V upward would have been equalized in approximately the same degree 
as the numbers of the ages from 10 upward. Such, however, does not appear 
from the classification of the pupils. The age percentages now ascompared with 
those of 1892 are as follows: 


oe 10 and jand j; l2and | 18and | lf years 

7 Cen under 1].under 12.;under 13./under Lt.Jand over. 

8) neta nen 2 ove ee ees. ee ee See ID ORS weak BoD 0.8 
TOS oo seco OOF Oe NOES ey) ORs 9.0 3 


whereas the standards (grades) percentages now as compared with those of 1892 
are: 


Bouin Stand- | Stand- | Stand- | Stand- | Stand- 
as ard lv. | ard V. | ard VI. | ard VII. jard VIII. 
IONE. a otecy eS cee  e eeo  e 15.8 ed 6.5 2.8 0.5 
a ee Ee Seek ow Soe ehoeo ue ee eas 15.2 12.6 8.6 4.8 ine 


- Six children out of every seven who are in school at 10 years of age stay on until 
14, But one-sixth of those who reach standard IV do not reach standard V, oue- 
third of those who reach standard V do not reach standard VI, and nearly one-half 
of those who reach standard VI do not reach standard VII. 


. With respect to teachers the school-management committee report as follows, 
the bracketed figures being for the previous year: 


The teaching staif of the ordinary schools and of the higher grade and higher 
elementary schools consisted on the 25th of March of 11,235 [10,823] members. 
Of this number, 484 [465] were head masters, 942 [917] head mistresses, 3,122 [8.007 
assistant masters, including 120 [97] ‘*supply’’ and 23 [20] unattached teachers; 
6,228 [5,992] assistant mistresses, including 424 [804] ‘“‘supply’’ and 138 [110] 
unattached teachers; 459 [442] ex-pupil teachers, 2,282 [2,272] pupil teachers and 
probationers. The increase in the permanent staff was 44 head teachers, 351 assist- 
ant teachers (men and women), including unattached and ‘‘ supply ’’ teachers, 17 
ex-pupil teachers, and 10 pupil teachers and probationers. Of the adult staff— 
i.e., all not pupil teachers, including unattached and ‘‘ supply ’’ teachers—82.2 per 
cent were trained. 

In 1892 the ratio of head teachers to assistants, (including half the ‘ supplies’’) 
and ex-pupil teachers was 1 to 5:2. It is now i to 6.7. This relative decline in 
the number of heads or principals is largely due to the diminution of the size of 
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the classes, Which in 1892 was 50 children in average attendance for each adult 
teacher,@ whereas in Marth last it was 42.3. 

The number of children to each adult teacher (including half the ‘‘ supplies *’) in 
the senior departments in 1892 was 48.2, and it is now 40.8, and in infant schools 
in 1892 it was 53.7 and at present 45.4. The average number of children to each 
teacher is further lessened by the periodical absence of children at various 
centers—e. g., manual training, cookery, laundry, housewifery, art, etc. 


There has been a slight increase in the ratio of women teachers to men teachers, 
In 1902 it was 1.9:1; now it is 2:1. 
The average rates of salaries at Lady Day, 1892, 1901, and 1902 were: 


Head mas- Head mis- Assistant | Assistant 


Ses | ters. tresses. masters. \mistresses 

1 
2S aa. Sek LS. al Seals 
eee), Roce ae an en ae rael ee eee en eee 28511 6 | Pus 7 2! 1296 6° 0) “oie 
1 ae IR ee ee ee eB Uh ee ie ine 
Ae eee ome Rn ae sac ce rc | 202 77 0] 20011 6G | 18812 1 |) 12 oee 


These figures do nct include supply teachers and unattached teachers, but they 
do include several cases of teachers in receipt of ‘‘commuted”’ salaries—i. e., 
salaries based on the scale that was in operation down to 1883 plus a portion of 
the Government grant. Thenew scale, which was adopted by the board in March, 
1899, provides for a higher maximum salary for assistant teachers, and the average 
salaries paid under that scale may be expected to rise for some years at a slow and 
decreasing rate. 

SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION, 


The extension of the school programme beyond the three R’s is shown by the 
following citations from the official report: 


ft. Specijie subjecis.—The board no longer receive the precise information with 
regard to the noncompulsory subjects taken in their schools which used to be 
provided by the old returns of ‘*‘class’’ and ‘* specific’’ grants. The old classsub- 
jects—viz, English, geography, elementary science, history, and needlework—are 
now compulsory in all schools, although the time given and the standard aimed 
at in various subjects may differ greatly inindividual schools. The old ‘* specific”? 
subjects are still optional, and the board, when the “* specific’ subjects grant was 
abolished (February, 1901), required all schools to send in at the end of the school 
year a return of the ‘‘ specific’ subjects taken. The return for 1902 reveals the 
interesting fact that the number of scholars who on the last day of the school _ 
year in each case were under instruction in special subjects as compared with the 
‘* passes or presentations,’’ on which grant was allowed in the year 1898, the last 
year in which the old system of examination for specifics was in full operation, 
had increased from 53,701 to 160,382. This increase, says the report, has taken 
place in spite of the fact that the instruction represented by the 12,000 odd pre- 
sentations in domestic economy has practically disappeared from the ordinary 
school time-table. the subjects being now dealt with in the domestic-subijects cen- 
ters. The increase varies in the different subjects. the largest being in French, 
from 4,888 to 42,529, while the other subjects in which considerable increases 
have taken place are algebra, from 9,963 to 29.488: science (including physics, 
chemistry, etc.), from 3,582 to 23,935; animal physiology, from 5,650 to 12.253; 
botany, from 1,422 to 8.710; mechanics, from 12,652 to 16,684; shorthand, from 
1,916 to 5.811; hygiene, from 226 to 3,096. 

It should be remembered that previously to the introduction of the blocE grant 
system the special or specific subjects could be taken only by standard V and 
upward, whereas under the new conditions special subjects may be and often are 
taken much lower down in the school. 

During the intermediate period between 1888 and 1902 a grant was paid for 
‘specific > subjects on the number of units of completed twenty-four hours of 
instruction. Complete returns on this basis were given for two years, 1899- 
1900 and 1900-1901, the year 1899 being the transition year. It is difficult to com- 
pare these years either with 1898 or 1902, but they seem to show, e. g., that the 


a If pupil teachers were included the average would be less. 
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rapid increase in French began in 1900, and the increase in that subject between 
1901 and 1902 was much the greatest of all. 

TI, Manual training and domestic economy.—There were 180 [178] manual 
training centers, 4 [4] being metal-work centers, grant being allowed upon 39.608 
[36,772] scholars; 186 [185] cookery centers, at which 25,759 [83.882] girls finished 
a course for the cookery grant; 132 [127] laundry centers, at which 17,578 [16,599] 
girls finished a course for the laundry grant, and 22 [20] housewifery centers, at 
which 10,788 girls commenced a course of instruction in the year ended March, 
1902. 

The extension of manual training, cookery, and laundry since 1893 shows, by 
the following statistics, the number of boys receiving instruction in manual train- 
ing in 1893 was 4,340, and in 1902, 53,664. Girls instructed in 1893, in cookery, 
31,199; in laundry. 3,939; and in 1902, in cookery, 25,759; in laundry, 17,578. 

It is not probable that any large increase in the number of cookery centers will 
be necessary to meet the requirements of the present school ordinary accommoda- 
tion. The syllabus of instruction in domestic subjects adopted by the board con- 
templates an equal amount of time being given to the subjects of cookery and 
laundry work. As the accommodation for instruction in laundry work is not 
equal to the amount of accommodation provided for instruction in cookery, it fol- 
lows that a further, though not large, increase in the number of laundry centers 
may be expected. 

Housewifery is a comparatively new subject, and the policy of the board with 
regard to an increase of accommodation has not yet been declared. 

ITI, Science and art.—The period covered by the present report—March, 1901, 
to March, 1902—includes a few months in 1901 during which instruction in science 
and art, under the regulations of the South Kensington branch of the board of 
education, was continued in some of our day schools. The number of attendances 
earning rank in various subjects was 237,312 [815,5104]. The number of individual 
students presented in the science section was 507 [1.077], and in the art section 
446 [1,326]. This was the winding-up year, and the figures, as will be seen, are 
very much lower than in the preceding year. 

IV. Scripture.—The annual examination in Scripture for the prizes given by Mr. 
Francis Peek and the Religious Tract Society was held in June, 1901. Stix thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-eight scholars and 564 pupil-teachers sat at this exam- 
ination, the corresponding numbers for the previous year being 6,055 scholars and 
2,636 pupil-teachers. Prizes were awarded to 2,957 scholars and to 301 pupil- 
teachers, 

V. Swimming.—Instruction in swimming is also provided by the board in baths 
belonging to the local authorities and in two cases in baths belonging to the board. 
The board have hitherto appointed only one teacher of swimming. During the 
year 44,354 scholars received instruction and 14,330 learned to swim. 

Vi. Special teachers.—The board further employ special teachers for certain sub- 
jects in the school time-tables. When this instruction requires but little appara- 
tus, the teachers are usually peripatetic, going from one school to another. When 
the subject requires such fixed apparatus, the special teachers are usually attached 
to centers attended by children from several schools. The peripatetic teachers are 
employed for French (28 [20 in 1901] teachers), German (1 [1] teacher), drawing 
(81 (69] teachers, including some who teach in art rooms used as centers for sev- 
eral schools), and science. The peripatetic teachers have rapidly increased since 
1892, when there were 7 such teachers for science, and the teachers of domestic 
subjects have increased from 13i to 345 in the same period. This last does not 
include the special teachers who are solely attached to one school—those, for exam- 
ple,in charge of chemical and physical laboratories and others in higher elementary 
and higher grade schools. In some cases the schools are organized so that the 
ordinary staff divide up the various subjects of instruction between them, each 
subject being assigned as far as possible to the teacher most qualified to deal 
with it. 

Vil, Displays and exhibitions.—For the encouragement of physical education 
and music displays are periodically held. The display of 1901 was a display of 
drill and physical exercises. 

The central exhibition of the year under consideration was the twenty-fifth 
exhibition of the kind. Inaddition to this exhibition, there have been held, at the 
request of the divisional members, jJocal exhibitions in the tower hamlets and in 
Southwark, at which the work of the board’s schools in the locality has been 
exhibited. A separate exhibition was also held of scientific apparatus made by 
the teachers and scholars. 

VIII. Local history lectures.—Lectures on local history are given in the town 
halls on the history and the traditions of the borough. During the last winter 
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16.087 scholars from 692 senior departinents of board schools attended these lec- 
tures and 5.235 from 478 senior departments of nonboard schools, a total of 21,322. 

IX, History circies.—As a further means of encouraging a systematic teaching 
of history and geography, an experiment has been tried of grouping schools in the 
Hackney division to form history and geography circles. 

NX. Special apparatus.—Certain subjects of instruction require special appara- 
tus, which is provided by the board,and special stimulus is given from time to 
time by the provision of a new type of apparatus—e. g., for the teaching of geog- 
raphy. The board have this year provided the schools with a special physical 
globe and an improved atlas. During the year 5 chemical and physical labora- 
tories have been fitted up. With the view of enabling children to perform sim- 
ple experiments in schools where science is taken, but which have no science 
rooms, the experiment was tried of providing science table tops formed by rest- 
ing a table topon two desks, provision being made for securely fixing it. Twenty- 
eight table tops have heen supplied to 10 departments. Sufficient time has not 
yet elapsed to report definitely as to the success of the experiment. 

Ni, Pianos.—For the purpose of physical exercises pianos have been supplied to 
800 departinents down to March last. Under a resolution of the board the other 
departments are being supplied with instruments at the rate of 100 a year. 

XI. Botany scheme.—The teaching of botany. both as a systematic study in 
the upper standards and as ‘‘ object lessons’’ in the lower standards, is encour- 
aged by a scheme by which schools are supplied with flowers, leaves. seeds, etc., 
under the superintendence of a skilled gardener. The board are under obligation 
to the oftice of works for cordial cooperation in granting facilities for procuring 
the necessary specimens. The materials so provided are also useful in drawing 
and other forms of art work. 


Higher grade schoois.—In March, 1902, the board had seven higher elementary 
schools maintaining a predominantly scientific curriculum and 37 higher grade 
schools in which special attention was given to advanced studies. These schools 
are included in the statistics already given. The board maintained also twelve 
centers for training pupil teachers, with an enrollment of 3,010 students, 


CERTIFICATES, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND PRIZES. 
I.—MERIT AND HONOR CERTIFICATES, 


The board attempt to stimulate the interest of the scholars by a system of meri 
or honor certificates. 

The merit certificate examination is open to all scholars who have worked in a 
class not lower than Standard VIT,and is, except in special cases, restricted to 
children of 13 years of age and upward. The honor certificate is awarded to 
scholars who have obtained either the merit certificate at least one year before or 
who have completed a two years’ course higher than Standard VIL. and who pass 
such other examinations as may be from time to time approved by the board. 

The number of scholars who took the merit certificate examination was 2,192 
[1,599]. Of these, 721 [666] obtained certificates. as compared with 1,471 [933] who 
failed. The honor certificate was awarded to 123 [138]. 

It is noticeable that these numbers represent as yet 2 very small proportion of 
the children eligible each year to attain certificates. 


II.—SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Various scholarships, open to pupils in the London public elementary scnools, 
are awarded on the result of an annual examination by the board. At Lady. Day 
there were 76 [58] scholarships available for award on the next board examina- 
tion. A number of the children from the board's schools sit for the junior and 
intermediate scholarships awarded by the London county council. During the 
year they gained 577 [573] junior scholarships and 45 [10] intermediate scholar- 
ships. 

Finances.—The London board schools are all free, and schoolbooks, apparatus, 
and stationery are supplied to pupils free of cost. 

The income of the school board is derived primarily from the Government 
grants, together with receipts from a few minor sources (including until 1891 
school fees), and the balance is made up by the precept or school-board rate (that 
is, property tax claimed by the board). 
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Expenditures.—The ever-growing expenditure of the board has excited much 
adverse criticism, but appears to have been unavoidable, owing to the constant 
increase in its operations. The total current expenditure in 1870 was £.01,469 (a 
little more than $1,000,000); of this ainownt £40,000 ($200,000) were derived from 
the local tax. In 1880 the total expenditure had reached £1,271,608 ($6.353,040), 
of which £551,247 ($2,756,235) were derived from local taxes; in 1890 the total 
was -£2,000,824 ($10,004,129), of which £1,158,554 ($5,792,770) were derived from 
local taxes. For the year ending March 25, 1902, the total expenditure reached 
the sum of £3,250,485 ($16,252,480), derived as follows: From Governinent grant, 
£778,000 ($38,890,000); from miscellaneous sources, £56,060 ($180,300); from the 
local tax, £2,436,496 ($12,182,130). The total expenditure for the last year was 
equivalent to £4 12s. 8d. ($23.16) per capita of average attendance, and the rate of 
tax levied on assessed valuation was 14.66d. to the pound. 

The itemized expenditures were as follows: 


Approxi- 


Estimated | 
mate actual] 4+, -_., |Increase or 
leteohd expenditure ree ©) decrease. 
of 1902-3. | ae 
| 
IRS AlaricsiObk telCnelre ys os. cn.2s5ccceds cog sessaacssosesess4 £1,535, 943 £1,571,000 | + £38,058 
ZMStrUCtOMmOn jupI) teachers . 20... 2-2 --ce cee ano ene 26, 319 26,200; + 1,881 
SSOOkS, APPALaAvUS, ANG StaWMONEry .......---..-----------4 95, 664 101, 000 + 5,336 
Aespociallsmoyectsiof instruction. .-2..........-...--..----4 84, 664 | 91,400, + 6,786 
5. Inspection, instructors, and miscellaneous. __-..--..---- | 52, 207 | 58,700, + 6,493 
Om wenalto tovbulldines and furniture._.-..22..-2-.-......4 | 121, 982 128,600 | + 6,068 
7. School keepers and cleaning _..__._....._....-.---------- | 69, 152 71,000, + 1,848 
Sh, Jee, Weal feted sre atone ee 5 ee oe Re eer 55,174 56,000 | + 826 
©. URBWER), INSIONOS, GUO ese eee a oee Sacer aere ese ae eae eee 159, 797 161,000; + 1,203 
HOM Gat oluma: and @efectlvcs....- 22.92 -.22ccceseneus ceed 47,639 60,100 | + 12,561 
Hi iveninc comainuation scnools__....-._..-----------.----4. 11, 274 120,000 | + 5,726 
Ze Sud dimecsmotchareed to loan 2.2222. 2.22.2. 22-2222....8 53, 867 | 65,000 | + 11,183 
mS ClWOOWaubemoanCe 228 a5 son sc cceu sec eneccecssescoseas ses. 58, 026 | 60,500 | + 2,474 
MG lesSCMOOISG) 2-24.20 2 52.0 -oee eee oe nee ees 8 65,119 67,800 | + 2,681 
RO INCCIORMENSOS a. Sees 2a cos geese eee seees 222s 5 oceraceu es 34 51, 216 55,600 | + 4,384 
16. Repayment of and interest on loans..__.._....----..---- 654, 561 686,000 | + 31,459 
Vie, [LASER EDS OED aU ST S'S eres ae are 2,805 2,500 | + 165 
SMP ShAnmMNMna LOM ms fens oes 282.02 es oe seo cee cc oses 483 1,060 | + 517 
19. London government act, 1899, Hornsey ...........-.---- PAGS) | eee eS = 2.215 
ORO eens ence pe ee a 3, 250, 486 3, 887, 800 187, 314 


In addition to the annual expenditure for the maintenance of the schools the 
board has borrowed £18,548,756 ($67,748,780) on the security of the rates for the 
purchase of sites and the erection of school buildings. Of this amount £3,117,888 
($15,589,940) have been repaid. Against this indebtedness the people have above 
500 valuable sites and buildings. It shouid be observed that the interest on loans 
figures in the foregoing table showing itemized expenditures. 

The provision and maintenance of day schools by no means exhausts the respon- 
sibility committed to the London school board. Auxiliary to this charge, but 
inseparable from it, is a vast amount of extra work—educational or sociolog- 
ical—which has taxed to the utmost the able minds that have devoted their ener- 
gies to the service of the board. The nature and extent of this extra work may 
be illustrated by the following particulars respecting two lines of effort in which 
the example of London has been particularly stimulating to other cities. 

Hventig sechools.—Almost immediately after its election the first London school 
board entered upon the work of establishing evening schools, but after a series of 
unsatisfactory efforts in this respect the work was abandoned. In 1882 the effort 
was revived on a sounder basis, and the number of schools and the attendance 
upon them rapidly multiplied. The decision of the courts in 1901 prohibiting the 
board from appiying local taxes to the maintenance of classes in science and arts 
and to the instruction of persons above 15 years of age struck a fatal blow to the 
evening classes, which would have been closed at once but for an order of the 
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education department providing for their temporary continuance. The following 
statistics and statements from the latest official report on the subject show the 
growth and character of this important branch of the work carried on by the 
board. 

Statistics of evening schools, 1882-83 to 1901-2. 


| | Number | Average | Average 

: Number of pupils | number | number 
Session. | of admitted | onthe present at 

| schools.’ through- | rolls (win. | all (win- 


| outsession ter terms). ter terms). 
TSB ISS) Ee Pe ct Ei ae Sea RS | 83 §, O64 2,092 i) 2s eee 
TUS cel Des es Pe ie Re ee nae reese Oe 7 5, 563 25304 i.e eae 
Lisl: pays oes ee eal ana, AE Behe ee ee Sd &4 9, 846 4642 1h | eee eae 
TERS) <u, EES es Ne  e Sn CRRO AoE ce Fea OUI SME ER EAN 114 18, 968 (GSPD eB 
EROS SARE as ere RI eae ne ee eae ee eer 128 16, 050 85695 ee 
JUS a) ee as eae Se ees oO RN aoe ee ty wens eae e 128 16, 320 D0 (ea 
TE reheat) ee eaten le RCINN eter, cls Fe ie 2 me RINE ee AEN. 135 15, 732 864) ee 
TUSSI 0) ns Bee eee ee ee ee a eee hee) 159 18, 268 10)454 (Eee eee 
HES OC) SC) Te veh Sepa ater. ees eee ed A eater Sey re reese ee Se te cee | 232 31, 015 17,0387) 233 
SEO? a2 6 ee ey Se Sey ke hae ae oe 239 | 34, 562 185180) (haa ee 
NBG EO 3 mee Neve Set eaen te: PARIS Sof AS Pet Lye ow ian aes meen 242 | 34, 797 18,504 Sos ee eee 
TE mk ies ms eee rs oe ee le eles ogee ee Secs, Do Pn PSR RE. 265 40), 858 20,125 || 14,613 
TERA, SiN Ae te Seine Oe Oe Se ee eee ie, oe eee aw! Zile| 48,512 23, 920 17, 444 
HS che HS wes bytien eae ee nye Rie 2 Sate Gene ne ote eh en | 271 | 50, 218 25, 69: 19, 633 
Se Uinta a Re ete eee it re eae ee 276 | 52, 804 27, 832 21, 326 
est ce oat Sew cca s ove eee ee ae 280 57,586 | 30, 730 24, 350 
THOUS WE) 2 Naas Se eee ee ee Oe eNOS = Romer: ARS Pee aces ¢ 321 108, 121 56, 412 42,109 
SEE GIG) 2 eeeak ene eee ee Aa nee eet A SR Mik Meet te ale Ree B68 | 125, 640 65, 060 47, 965 
HDS SAN ete sates Ae cian ee Rect a PI ec ya | 395 146, 971 78, 658 58, 682 
Ue geen at cme sae, te Oa Mes eS ee ene eee one Vath er ners 398 133) 191 73, 796 5d, 238 


a 


Length of session.—The session which extended from the 23d of September, 1901, 
to the 26th of July, 1902, was divided into the foliowing periods or terms: 

Winter period: First fou of session—September 23, 1901, to December 21, 1901; 
thirteen weeks. Second term of session—January 6, 1902, to March 27, 1902; 
twelve weeks. 

sring period: Third term of session—April 7, 1902, ay 17 2; six weeks. 

Spring | 1: Third term of session—April 7, 1902, to May 17, 1909; k 

Summer period: Fourth term of session—May 20, 1992, to Tale 26, 1902; ten 
weeks. 

The number of schools in 1901-2, counting each department as a acneon was 
398, but the actuai number of separate schools was 386. There were 11 separate 
schools for senior students only and 12 separate departinents for senior students 
only; i separate school for junior students only and 12 separate departments for 
junior students only, and the following 382 schools were of a special character, viz: 

(<<) Fourteen schools for special instruction in commercial subjects, hia a 
total enrollment for the year of 9,830. 

(6) Three schools for special instruction in cominercial and science and art 
stuibjects, with an enrollment of 4,355, 

(c) Six schools for special instruction in science and art subjects, with an 
enrollinent of 5.315. 

(d) Nine schools for the deaf, with an enrollment of 403. 

The total nmnber of pupils admitted during the session are classified as fullows: 

Ordinary schools, 100,802; schools and depar ie Tate s for senior students, 10,480; 
schools and departments for janior students, 2,556; connnercial schools, 9,830; 
cominercial and science and art schools, 4 yee science and art schools, 5.815; 
schools for the deaf, 403. Total, 133,191 (87, 624 male pupils, 30,639 female ‘pupils, 
and 64,928 pupils attending mixed schools). Of this number, 32,859 were over 21 
years of age (as against 34,487 in the preceding session), 1.151 under 14 (as against 
7,454 in the preceding session), and 41,516 under 16 (as against 54,990 in the pre- 
ceding session). The whole number, coinpar a with that fos the preceding session, 
shows a decrease of 13,780. 


The falling off in the number of students was due to (1) the uncertainty that 
prevailed as “to whether the schools would be continued after the decision the 
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case of Rex -v. Cockerton; (2) disparaging statements—the accuracy of which was 
disputed by the board—madein Parliament by the vice-president of the committee 
of council on education concerning the work done in the evening schools, and (8) 
anew regulation of the board of education (South Kensington) discontinuing the 
recognition of the attendance of day school scholars in evening schools. 


The following table brings the attendance for 1901-2 into comparison with that 
for the preceding year and that for the winter period in comparison with that for 
Pp Sy I i 
the spring and summer sessions: 


| Percent- 

age of ay- 
Average Average eee lees 

: number number | ber pres- 

Term. Session. | “Gn the vncan, | ent at all, 

present | hn theav 

rolls. aval i ae is 

age num- 

ber on the 

i) 
rolls, 
AVUEUT CC een ere ee ee re ee tie c came 1901-2 73, 796 55, 238 74.9 
1900-1801 78, 658 53, 682 74.6 
LOO ORES nace eee ee en Re Ceo || ereeee Wee rere a 8 |e emeee ye 3 
JENSLOT EEE). 2 Sela eee = ep gene arpa ot Oe oh || eee 4, 262 Head dy |e eee 
Sqpitne’..oc-ged ee 1901-2 51,987 88, 253. 73.5 
1900-1901 51,191 37, 627 (ene 
TST RSTENSSY S55 eae ae a en Se ea oreo ke |S re, Od 796 GOGE ee eee 
SnueeTmnSit ge: Se 1901-2 | 20,927 | 13,903 66.4 
1600-1801 18, 459 IA, es 69 

SOUGHT ESP EHSISY os és eae es age 5 les ean re ee | hoe ORO el 2,46 LOGS: |e eee 
TS RG TERE CESS pS os ere ee Re ee || eR, ory <a Se 2.6 


The programme of studies for the evening schools, including both ordinary and 
special schools, comprised 68 subjects. An analysis of the detailed reports shows— 


that the subjects or group of subjects in which the largest number of fourteen or 
more hours’ instruction was received were: Reading, writing, arithmetic, composi- 
tion, algebra, and recitation, 19,665; shorthand, 14,610; physical exercises (swim- 
ming and life-saving gymnastics, drill, etc.), 11,985; needlework (including dress- 


ey, 


making and millinery), 9,956; book-keeping, 7,780, and vocal music, 5,696. 
The folowing comments by the committee on certain of these subjects afford an 
interesting view of the scope and spirit of the work: 


Dramatic literature.—This subject was, as in the past three sessions, taught in 
some schools, but can not be classified in the table under any specific head, as it 
was taken under various titles. The chairman of the committee offered a prize 
to the best class. Pupiis from 18 schools competed for the prize at the offices of 
the board on the 24th and 25th of March, 1802. Mr. Ben Greet acted as judge. 
Act IV, scene 8 (as far as the words ‘‘ Come, your hand; and, Daughter, yours’’), 
of A Winter’s Tale, was taken. The class from Fossdene Road, Charlton (Green- 
wich), was adjudged to be the best; but as the class had obtained the prize in the 
two previous years, a further prize was given to the next best school—St. George’s 
Row, Westminster. The board on the 8th of May, 1902, agreed to thank Mr. Ben 
Greet for his services. 

Hinglish literature.—Special lecturers continued to give oral descriptions of the 
works of the poets, dramatists, novelists, and other prose writers, with a view to 
creating and fostering an appreciation of standard literature. The lectures were 
given in connection with 58 schools, and the number of students who received 
fourteen or more hours’ instruction was 838. The subject of literature was also 
taken by ordinary teachers in 33 schools, where 444 pupils received fourteen or 
more hours’ instruction. 

First aid and home nursing.—The number ef schools where first aid was taught 
increased from 196 to 202, and the number of pupils who received fourteen or more 
hours’ instruction during the session was 2,914, as compared with 3,342 who 
received twelve or more hours’ instruction during the preceding session (1£60- 
1901). The number of schools in which home nursing was taught increased from 
127 to 134, and the number of pupils who received fourteen or more hours’ instruc- 
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tion was 1,802,as compared with 2,135 who received twelve or more hours’ instruc- 
tion in the preceding session. Included in these numbers are a few classes that 
were specially opened to prepare teachers to assist the doctors in the instruction 
of the classes. In almost all cases first aid was taught by duly qualified medical 
practitioners, assisted by members of the ordinary staff, while home nursing was 
taught either by medical practitioners. assisted by meinbers of the staff, or by 
trained nurses. 

History of London,—In some of the schoois the students were made acquainted 
with the history of the city in which they live. The Rev. Arthur Jephson, M. A., 
offercd to give copies of The Queen's London to the writers of the best essays 
on the subject. The exainination for the books took place at the Hugh Myddelton 
and Childeric Road board schools on Wednesday, May 14, 1902. The questions 
were set and papers marked by the evening continuation schools inspectors, and 
it was decided to award one book to a pupil of the Boughley Road (Marylebone) 
School aud three books to pupils of the Lyndhurst Grove (Lambeth, east) School. 

Physical exereises.-—Under this head particulars of the drill, gymnastic, and 
swimming and life-saving classes are given. 

In regard to swimming and life-saving no students were permitted to attend the 
baths unless they had made at least twelve hours’ attendances in each of two sub- 
jects, or at least twenty-four hours in one subject during the period from Sep- 
tember, 1901, to May 1,1902. Students who were proficient in swimming and life- 
saving were also refused admission to the baths unless they assisted in the instruc- 
tion of the nonswimmers. The number of students who received instruction 
decreased from 12,555 in the previous session (1800-1901) to 9,830 in the session 
now under review (1901-2). In regard to the comparatively small number of 
students (945) who received fourteen or more hours’ instruction, it must be borne 
in inind that the registered time for a lesson in swimming is thirty minutes, that 
the classes were held mainly in the summer, covering a period of about thirteen 
weeks only; that the lessons were of necessity somewhat few in number, and that 
therefore the number of scholars who attended for fourteen hours or more could 
not be large. The committee take this opportunity of stating that the board is 
indebted to the life-saving society for opening classes to train teachers and for 
other assistance in promoting the success of this useful subject. 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, 


One of the inost delicate problems with which the’ board has had to deal is that 
of compulsory school attendance. Publicsentiment in England has been particu- 
larly unfavorable to this policy. Even that earnest advocate of popular educa- 
tion, Lord Brougham, declared ‘‘ there ought to be in no time and in no country, 
whatever might be the constitution of the country and the state of society, any 
positive and direct compulsion as to the education of the people.’’ Those who 
advocated such a course, he said, ‘‘ forgot that there was a Iine over which the 
lawgiver ought not to pass, and beyond which he forfeited all claim to support, 
by the violation of some of the most sacred principles—a violation of individual 


liberty—a system intolerable for the citizens of a free state; * * * only fit for 
a country where, liberty being little known, slavery was the more bearable.”’ 


It was due in the main to the urgent and reiterated utterances of Matthew 
Arnold that a compulsory clause was included in the education act of 1870. The 
clause simply authorized the local school board to frame compulsory by-laws. 
The education law of 1876 went further and made the duty mandatory. This law 
further forbade the full-time employment of any child under the age of 10 years, 
or who, being of the age of 10 years and upward, ‘‘ had not obtained a certificate 
of proficiency in reading, writing, and elementary arithmetic in any standard not 
lower than the fourth, or, in the alternative, had made not less than 250 school 
attendances after five years, whether consecutive or not.’’ The law of 1876 also 
forbade the half-time employment of any child who, being upward of 10 years of 
age. had not passed the half-time standard or was not attending school half time 
in accordance with the educational clauses of the factory acts.¢ These provisions 
were nade applicable to children Letween the ages of 5and 14. The age for total 


«¥or provisions of the factory acts, see pp. 267-271. 
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and partial exemption was raised to 11 years by the elementary education act of 
1899. By the last measure it was provided that a child might obtain a partial 
exemption on attaining the age of 12 years if he had made 800 attendances in not 
more than two schools during each year for five years, whether consecutive or 
not. The law fixes the maximum penalty to be inflicted upon parents or guard- 
ians convicted for violations of its provisions, leaving to the local boards ie right 
to fix the exact penalty. 

By this general legislation the notion of parental obligation and of the right of 
the State to. demand acertain degree of training for all children has been gradually 
diffused throughout the country and a public sentiment has been developed in sup- 
port of the compulsory policy. The special arrangements for half timers are a 
necessary concession to the need of children’s wages on the part of the poorer 
classes. With respect to London, it is noticeable that compulsory by-laws were 
framed by the first school board and elaborate provision made for enforcing the 
same. The requirements of the board for exemption from school attendance have 
always been the highest allowed under the general law. 

The by-laws adopted by the London board in 1900 placed the higher limit of 
compulsory school attendance at it years. Half-time attendance was abol- 
ished and the maximum penalty for violation of these conditions raised to 20 
shillings. 

The effect of the new by-laws, says the committee, ‘‘has been to prohibit the 
exemption of children under 14 years of age, except oe passing standard Vii, and 
conseauently to prolong the school life of those children who are unable to obtain 
early exemption under the proficiency qualification. Although many difficult 
cases have arisen, the law has been enforced with such tact, firmness, and good 
judgment by the divisional subcomunittees, divisional superintendents, and visitors 
that there has been an entire absence of serious friction.” 

With regard to the raising of the maximum penalty the committee obtained a 
return relating to the infliction of fines for the year under review, of which the 
following is a summary: 


Percent- 
age of the 

: ’ Fitth, | iotale bye ee 
: oe First Second | Third | Fourth 2 a fines on the 
Amount of fine. offense. | offense. | offense. | offense. a ee | as grand total 

i a ’ of fines 
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St, OG oo odes 150 10 5 sla ee ee Se 166 1.19 
BS a ci SO ee 74 119 28 10 28 | 959 6. 36 
FAS, (OC ee 1, 805 | 367 142. 42 195 | 2,581 17.11 
Above 2s. 6d. up to 5s___---- 3, 088 1, 706 $94 493 886 7,017 46, 53 
Above 5s. up to 10s ___-__..- 781 504 433 317 984 2, 969 19. 69 
Above 10s. up to 15s -....--- 104 7 63 50 238 25 3. 48 
Above 15s. up to 20s __._.--. 7 60 45 60 215 451 3.00 
LING) cvllesemmenr rs Sees 7,075 2,868 1, 619° 1, 007 2,512 DISD) ERs eo 
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The following statistics serve to show the thorough character of the truant 
service maintained by the board: 

‘The number of children between the ages of 3 and 1£ who are not upon the 
rolls of efficient schools amounts to 124,831. Of this number, 1,843 children are 
under instruction in some other way—1,006 of these children receiving efficient 
instruction at home and 837 attending schools not recognized as efficient. Of 
those who are not TG any instruction at all, it should be noted that there are 
101,974 children under 5 who do not and can not be compelled to attend school.”’ 
The manner in which the remaining 21,014 children are accounted for is shown in 
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the following table, for purposes of comparison the figures for the previous year 
being also given: 


1901. | 1962. 


BNitolly @Sempt <2... <c.-< sau scccdn accuse ao ue eee ee, 8, 564 | $09 

Blind, deaf, defective, epileptic, and other special cases temporarily absent from 
OMe cee ee oe eee ee ee ee 1,071 | 1,055 
IPemmamentiy cisibled 9 <: 2.02 .co eb cen oce tee eee eee 875 759 
MME GING COMM 22 2 e6 6. oc ers oe So ey ee Se ree Oe ee LO 2,501 
Ill or delicate or residing in houses where there is infectious illness _____...___-_- 4,195 4,131 
Out of school for want of accommodation or unsuitable accommodation.__....-..- 4,706 3, 264 
Under surveillance of the respective divisional committees___....._....-..__------ 8,845 8, 142 
(Oa el SS Rey 6 ic aes ee ee ee eee mnie nei ac) oA SAN BAe aea Sood 264 253 
MR eee oe Dee ete SS DS oe Bee es See oe ee ee a= ee ae ee | 31,027 | 21,014 


The school board not only keeps constant watch over the school attendance of 
children, but also has under its charge a number of industrial and truant schools 
to which unruly and vicious children are remanded. The number of these schools 
and their enrollment in 1902 were as follows: 


| ee | Total belt : 
| a) otalac- , number numbero 
peers * ecommoda- sent by board 
' sehocied tionof the board chiidrenin 
| ”* | schools. during | schools at 
| year. Lady-day. 
(1) Industrial schools: 
Board— | 
1 BYORi1y eea ene ern cerns een ema ene ey ae Aeewe | 2 500 | 127 435 
ig poem eg tere emcee ely ed en ea ene lO oe yee nse ott | an 70 | 16 70 
Other— | 
1B (OK ifs teen eer at ne eke a Ree oe eee A eam ee asl | 5, 320 564 2,211 
Gale cess. J etesr ee ees ee kee a26 | a1, 923 146 761 
(2) Truant schools (boys’): | 
HES © 1s Chime oe tree get cee ears eae cl atae ae ar ane 2 | 350 564 328 
Meta ae ate ee ee ee ee ne ee | i | 100 16 18 
(3) Board’s day industrial schools (boys’ and girls’). Al 350 175 184 
Giese ll etre Sete Ree ee ee Ee eee 82 ae 71 | 8,613 | 1, 608 4,007 


a These figures include 17 schools for boys in which the board have secured a total number of 
1,345 places, and 6 girls’ schools where the board have secured 255 places, making a total of 1,580 
places reserved for the use of the board, 


The solicitude of the committee charged with the oversight of these schools 
does not cease when a child's term of detention is over. Much attention is given 
to the satisfactory arrangement of the subsequent life of the pupil. On this sub- 
ject the official report says: 


It is most important that children should be placed in situations which afford 
prospects of future advancement and an ultimate means of livelihood, even at 
comparatively low commencing wages, rather than that they should be placed in 
unskilled employment, such as errand boys, shop boys, and vanguards, in which the 
initial remuneration 1s comparatively high. These latter posts are easy to obtain, 
but. on the other hand, they rarely lead to permanent adult employment; the lad 
in a few years has tomaie way for younger boys at lower wages, and he probably 
drifts into merely casual labor, and may even degenerate into the ranks of the 
so-called ** Hooligans.’’ For this reason the committee have discouraged, as much 
as possible, the practice of licensing boys to the latter class of situations, and they 
are glad to find that the managers of schools also are now generally resorting to 
thein as a last recourse for those boys who are very dull, or who have some slight 
physical defect which unfits them for better positions of greater responsibility. 
The disposal of girls is less difficult, as they are easily placed in situations in 
domestic service in which they have good prospects of earning high wages and of 
securing good, comfortable homes. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that of late years public opinion with 
regard to industrial schools has considerably advanced. The Government, as well 
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as the contributing authorities, now exact a much higher standard of education 
and industrial training, and also require an amount of material and personal com- 
fort for the children greater than was formerly necessary or even desirable. To 
these demands the managers have responded in a manner as remarkable as it is 
gratifying, with the result that the schools at the present time have attained a 
degree of efficiency in all directions such as was scarcely even contemplated by 
the most sanguine amongst those who were engaged in the work of industrial 
schools in years gone by. 

This state of things is eminently satisfactory, inasmuch as the more we raise 
the moral, mental, and physical condition of the children intrusted to our care 
the greater will become their self-respect and self-reliance, the more will their 
characters be strengthened and improved, and the better men and women will they 
become to encounter and surmount the dangers and difficulties by which they will 
be met in their career through life. 


This survey of the work that has devolved upon the London school board may 
properly be concluded with an account of efforts made on behalf of the physically 
and mentally defective. The endeavor to give this class of unfortunates the benefit 
of the public provision of education was begun by the London board, and its 
example was not only soon followed by other cities, but was the i:nmediate cause 
of an amendment to the education laws extending their operations to the blind, 
the deaf and dumb, and the physically and mentally defective throughout 
England. 

The work in London was started under the auspices of Mrs. E. M. Burgwin, a 
teacher in the board schools who had shown great interest in the cause and who 
made special preparation for this service. The following particulars are cited 
from @ review of the work by Mrs. Burgwin contributed to the Paris monograph: 


Among so vast a number of children as that which comes under the control of 
the London school board, many are to be found who, on account of some physical 
or mental defect, are incapable of profiting from the instruction which is given in 
the ordinary school and need separate educational treatment. Not only can such 
children derive no advantage from the ordinary curriculum, but their presence in 
a class forms an impediment to the pregress of the other scholars. 

These children are chiefly cripples, epileptics, or of a low order of intelligence. 
The latter are not to be confounded with idiots; they belong to a class in which 
the mental ability, although far below normal, is capable of cultivation and im- 
provement. J the child eventually proves incapable of benefiting from the edu- 

cation provided it usually passes, with the consent of the parent, from ne control 
of the EClionlt board to that of the metropolitan asylums board. * * 

The Royal commission on the instruction of the blind, deaf, etc. ia reported 
“that with regard to the feeble-minded children, they should be separated from 
ordinary scholars in public elementary schools, in order that they may receive 
special instruction.’’ In March, 1891,the board considered this recommenda tion, 
and resolved that een schools for those children who, by reason of physical and 
mental defect can not be taught in the ordinary standards or by ordinary methods, 
be established and that the schools be designated ‘‘schosis for special instruction.”’ 
In July, 1892, two special schools were opened, and the present writer was appointed 
superintendent of this branch of the board’s work. 

In 1898 the board defined in greater detail the methods of dealing with this 
question. A departmental committee of the educational department had come to 
the conclusion that 1 per cent of the children between the ages of 7 and 14 needed 
special instruction. The board accepted this estimate, but it declared that it was 
notexpedient at once tomake provision for this number of children. It was agreed 
that the accommodation to be provided should be considered on the basis of the 
needs of each locality. It was further agreed that no class should contain more 
than 20 scholars; that no center should, if possible, be for fewer than two classes or 
more than five, but that if only one class could be formed in any locality it should 
be conducted in the ordinary school building and not in a specially erected center. 

The commencement of this valuable work was not unattended with difficulties. 
No child was taken out of the ordinary school and sent to a center unless it had 
been exainined by the board’s medical officer and the superintendent and had been 
certified by them as requiring special treatment. But parents are often unwilling 
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to adinit the deficiency of their children, more particularly in mental cases. It was 
a question, too, whether the board, although it had power to compela child's attend- 
ance at school, was empowered to compel it to attend any particular school. It 
not infrequently happened, therefore. that parents protested against the classi- 
fication of their children as defectives and demanded as of right that they should 
continue their education in the ordinary school. The cost of the education of 
defective children is necessarily greatly in excess of the cost of the education of 
the normal child. The gross cost of a defective child in the year ended March 25, 
1899, was £9 8s. 3d. But until recently Government did not recognize this fact, and 
the centers for defectives could earn no greater grant than the ordinary schools. 

These difficulties have recently been overcome by the elementary education 
(defective and epileptic children) act of 1899, This act is framed upon the same 
principles as the blind and deaf children act, 1893, to which reference has already 
been made. The most striking difference between the two acts is that while the 
latter makes the education of the blind and deaf compulsory upon the education 
authority and upon the parent the former is permissive merely. The school 
anthority is at liberty to adopt its provisions or not. as it sees fit, and the obliga- 
tion to educate a defective or epileptic child between 7 and 16 years of age is only 
imposed upon the parent ‘*‘ where a special class or school is within reach of the 
child's residence.”’ 

The school authority (in this case the school board) has power to ascertain (1) 
the number of children in its district who, without being either imbecile on the 
one hand or merely dull or backward on the other, are, by reason of physical or 
mental defect, incapable of receiving proper benefit from the instruction given in 
the ordinary schools, and (2) the number of children who. not being idiots or 
imbeciles, are unfit, by reason of severe epilepsy, to attend ordinary public elemen- 
tary schools. A parent is given the right to present his child to the school 
authority for medical examination, and also can be compelled to do so under a 
penalty notexceeding £5. A childis not‘ ascertained ’’ under the act to be defect- 
ive or epileptic until it has been so certified by a qualified medical practitioner. 

The provisions for the erection and maintenance of schools and for boarding 
out defective children are similar to those in regard to the blind and deaf, but epi- 
leptic children can only be dealt with in certified schools. No establishment for 
boarding such children may be licensed to accommodate more than 15 childrenin 
one building or comprise more than four such buildings. 

This restriction upon the accommodation of an establishment will greatly 
increase expenditure upon defective children, and more especially the expenditure 
upon epileptics whocan be dealt within no other way. Theboard was so impressed 
with the importance of this question and with other administrative difficulties 
which would be created by dealing with such small numbers of children thet it 
decided to postpone the provision of accommodation for epileptics, and it petitioned 
the education department to promote in Parliament an amending act excluding 
epileptic children from the operation of the clause. 

This matter is stillpending. Meanwhile, in February, 1899, the education depart- 
ment issued rules for the boarding out of defective children and a minute regu- 
lating the Government grant for ~epileptics. The grant amounts to 50 shillings 
for each unit of average attendance, with an addition. if manual instruction ‘is 
given, of 30 shillings for younger and 40 shillings for older children. 


The following statistics show the status of these schools in 1902: 


| Ratio of r 7 
average umber 
Schools or centers. Number. ueves attendance of 
to enroll- jteachers. 
: | ment. ment. 

Srelhyorouls) teoie tele: lovbbetel na eae Ge AU es ae otebrooae eaten 10 226 80.9 18 
SCHOO OrtiNG:Geaite ras cera yey a os ei em eet ane 18 | bos 84 67 
Schools for the mentally defective ........--.-----.------ 61 | 2, 882 Wie!) 147 
Schools for the physically defective .......-..-..--------- 5 i 76.8 11 


As to the mental capacity of the children who are physicaliy or mentally feeble 
and the methods of instruction employed, Mrs. Burgwin says: 


Asa rule, twenty minutes is the longest period for which they are able to work 
at one time. They are usually taught Scripture, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
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singing by the tonic sol-fa method, drawing, colcring, modeling in clay, basket 
weaving, and needlework. Great attention is paid to physical exercises. 

The concrete form of instruction is adopted in the lower classes, and the transi- 
tion from this to the abstract is a tedious and most difficult process. The teacher 
endeavors to stimulate the dormant faculties by varied occupations which interest 
and give pleasure to the pupil. When once the transition from the concrete to 
the abstract is effected the battle is more than half won and subsequent progress 
is, if slow, not so painful. 

The elder girls attend cookery and laundry classes on two afternoons in each 
week, and the elder boys receive manual instruction on one afternoon in each week. 

The system of instruction attains its completest triumph when it becomes 
possible to return a defective child to the ordinary school. This end is not infre- 
quently achieved. In the year ended March 25, 1899, out.of an average attend- 
ance of 1,250 no less than 71 children returned to the day schools. 

The following quotation from a letter received from a head master of one of the 
board's ordinary schools illustrates a case of perfect cure: ‘‘I have this morning 
sent one of the lads who came to me from the special school a year ago to a good 
place in a stick factory,where the training in design,which he began in the special 
school and continued here, will be of use to him. He is to have 6 shillings a week 
to begin with, and has prospects, as some of the hands can earn £4 per week, I 

am Very pleased, because it shows what can be done with some of these weak lads.”’ 

But even if such a complete cure as that whichis thus described can not always 
be effected, the system of training often dces enough for the 1 Pe ovement of the 
child's intelligence to prevent it becoming in after life a burden upon others. In 
many cases these children on leaving the special school are able to undertake 
simple employment and are thus rescued from the life of hopelessness and misery 
which would otherwise have been their portion. 


The principal developments in respect to the schools for the physically defective 
during the years 1901-2 were— 


Commencing separate schools for physically defective children; appointing an 
assistant superintendent for the work in the schools for the physically defective, 
and a qualified nurse for each school; si upplying ambulances and special chairs 
for cripples; also making arrangements for facilities for a midday meal by 
supplying utensils, etc. * 8 

The question of the care of imbeciles has occupied a considerable amount of 
attention, and a joint conference between the school board, the London county 
council, and the metropolitan asylums board was held in order to draw up reso- 
lutions to be presented to the Government departments respecting the care of 
imbecile children. These resolutions were finally adopted by the conference, in 
the following form, and have since received the approval of the school board and 
the metropolitan asylums board and are now waiting for the approval of the 
London county council: 

(1) That it is desirable that public provision be made for all imbecile children— 
i. e., children not capable of receiving proper benefit from instruction in an ordi- 
nary school or in special classes—for whose care efficient and suitable provision is 
not otherwise made. 

(2) That a parent who is called upon to part with the custody of an imbecile 
child should be required to contribute a reasonable amount toward maintenance, 
but should not by reason of so parting with tke child be considered to be in receipt 
of poor-law relief. 

(3) That the county or county borough should be suggested as the area for this 
purpose, and that the provision should be made by the authority for the time being 
responsible for the care of imbeciles, 

(4) That a subcommittee be appointed to settle the form of the resolutions car- 
ried and apply for a small deputation to go to the home office and the local Gov- 
ernment board, subject to the concurrence of the bodies appointing the deputation. 
[School Board for London School Man. Com., 1902. | 


Intimately connected with the special arrangements for the physically and men- 
tally defective is the service of medical inspection for schools, which has been well 
organized by the board. The present staff— 


Consists of the medical officer, 3 assistants (giving half time), 6 oculists (1 giv- 
ing six half days and 5 giving three half days per week), 3 nurses, 4 permanent 
clerks, and 1 office youth. 
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The chief matters coming under notice are: 

1. Notification by teachers and control by individual exclusion, class or school 
closure in cases of infectious diseases. 

2, Examination of teachers, candidates, or employees in regard to health. 

3. Other matters referred to the medical officer by committees. 

4, The examination of defective children is also carried on by the medical officer 
and his staff, but not under the supervision of the department. 

Thus far, according to the official report, httle has been attempted in respect 
to ‘‘(a) condition of schools—ventilation, heating, lighting, furniture; (b) physical 
conditions of children—measurements, nutrition, vision, hearing; (c) school work 
and methods in their hygienic bearing.” 

The board has issued a report of an elaborate experiment in the testing of chil- 
dren's eyesight, and a report of the effect of school life in the spread of diphtheria. 
The latter report has led to special efforts for the discovery of the incipient stages 
of the disease and the prevention of its spread. 

In the light of this partial survey of the great and varied responsibilities of the 
London board, it is easy to understand why the county council has strenuously 
objected to the new law and the earnest stand made by men of opposite political 
views for the maintenance of the present system of school administration in the 
metropolis. 


@ 
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The first force, in time as well as in influence, contributing to the planting and 
growth of American universities was the English. Among the 21,000 persons who 
came to New England from 1620 to 1640, the date of the assembling of the Long 
Parliament, which gave ground for hope that the purposes which promoted emi- 
gration might be accomplished in England itself, were about 109 graduates of 
Cambridge and Oxford. This proportion of -1 graduate to about 200 of population 
was as large as prevailed in any country in the seventeenth century. These men 
brought with them such college standards and methods as they had known. Har- 
vard College, founded in 1636, and which for more than fifty years remained 
the only college in America, was largely the product of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Emmanuel was a Puritan foundation, made by Sir Walter Mildmay 
in 1584. It is told that Sir Walter, who was the chancellor of the exchequer 
of Queen Elizabeth, was asked by the great Queen regarding the Puritan founda- 
tion. He is said to have replied: *‘ No, madam, far be it from me to countenance 
anything contrary to your established laws, but I have set an acorn which, when 
it becomes an oak, God alone knows what will be the fruit thereof,’’ From the 
acorn thus planted spraag the first college of America, and so, in a degree, many 
other colleges in the following generations. 

John Cotton, Thomas Shepard, of Cambridge, and Thomas Hooker, builders 
of the early Massachusetts Commonwealth, were graduates of Cambridge and of 
Emmanuel, From Magdalen came the first president of Harvard College, Henry 
Dunster; from Trinity, Charles Chauncy, the second president: from Peterhouse 
came John Norton, the interpreter of the doctrine and discipline of the church; 
from Trinity also came the leader of the Bay colony, John Winthrop; from Jesus 
came the apostle to the Indians, John Eliot; from Emmanuel came, above all others, 
John Harvard, who, through his books anda gift of half of his estate, though 
small, became the founder in a peculiar sense of the college in the new Cam- 
bridge. It may be added that the larger number of colege-bred men of the New 
England colonies were found in Massachusetts Bay. Of the 100 souls who came 
over in the Mayflower not one had received a college degree. Elder Brewster 
was the only liberally educated man in the company, but his education had not 
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covered the full university period. The relation between the old Cambridge and 
the higher education in America therefore is a relation definite, vital, and for 
many years dominant. 

Although seventeen years before Harvard College was established endeavors 
had been made to found a college in Virginia, it was not until 1698 that a perma- 
nent charter was obtained. Even then it was not obtained without opposition. It 
is told that when the Rev. Dr. James Blair, a Scottish Episcopal clergyman, the 
founder of the college, went to Attorney-General Seymour with the royal com- 
mand to prepare a charter, he was met by remonstrances egainst the expensive 
liberality, Seymour declaring he saw no occasion for a collegein Virginia. Doctor 
Blair replied that ministers of the church were needed there, as the people of Vir- 
ginia had souls as well as those of Inngland, and that a college was necessary to 
educate them. ‘Souls!’ exclaimed Seymour in reply, ‘‘damn their souls! Let 
them make tobacco.”’ But the charter was soon granted, and the college entered 
upon a career of prosperity which, with certain lapses, it enjoyed down to the 
Revolutionary war. 

The foundation of Yale College in the first year of the eighteenth century was 
likewise the result of a long-continued endeavor. As carly as 1648, ten years after 
the beginning of the New Haven colony, steps, which proved to be ineffective, 
were taken for the starting of a college. More than fifty years elapsed before the 
actual foundation was made. Inthe first vear of the eighteenth century a few 
ministers of the colony petitioned the authorities for a charter, and also engaged 
to give from their own libraries books forits endowment. The charter as granted 
indicated a desire to uphold and propagate the Christian Protestant religion by a 
succession of learned and orthodox men. It also expressed the wish that the youth 
might be instructed in the arts and sciences and might, through the blessing of 
Almighty Ged, be fitted for employment both in church and state. 

Almost fifty years passed after the foundation of Yale before the establishment 
of another college. In 1746 Princeton, in 1754 Columbia University, in 1757 the 
University of Pennsylvania, in 1764 Brown University, in 1766 Rutgers, in 1770 
Dartmouth, represent the noble succession. 

These six coHeges, together with Harvard, William and Mary, and Yale. were 
largely the product of the church. Harvard College was founded largely for the 
purpose of maintaining a creed and for the education of ministers. Of its 76 
graduates between 1642 and 1656 at least 59 became ministers. Indeed, of all the 
graduates down to 1700 more than half were clergymen. A similar proportion 
prevailed at Yale for its first half-century. The chief aim of the founders and 
early friends of Princeton was to furnish the church, and especially their own 
branch of it, the Presbyterian, with able ministers. Their secondary purpose was 
to provide a liberal education for all classes. Columbia had for its first governors 
ministers of the Church of England and also cf the Presbyterian, Lutheran, Dutch 
Reformed, and the French Protestant churches; and its first class ef 8 students 
was taught in the vestry room of the schoolhouse attached to Trinity Church. In 
the organization of Brown University the Baptist Church and in the organization 
of Rutgers College the Dutch Reformed exercised a controlling influence. In 
the charter of Rutgers it is affirmed that it was founded for the education of 
youth in the learned languages, liberal artsand sciences, and especially in divinity, 
preparing them for the ministry and other good offices. The planting of Dart- 
mouth was the result of the great religious growth of the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Eleazar Wheelock, its founder, was moved both as a Christian and asa 
philanthropist in laying its foundation. 

In the establishment, therefore, of the nine colleges planted before the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary war English conditions prevailed. The motives, too, were 
religious or ecclesiastical. In most cases the motives were sectarian, but with 
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the narrower motive was mingled a large human purpose. Religion was used as 
a method for the betterment of men and ‘‘for the glory of God,’’ as well as to 
promote denominational enlargement. 

The course of study of these colleges, moreover, was, like their formal origin, 
English. In the first third of the seventeenth century the course of study in the 
English universities consisted largely of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, rhetoric, philoso- 
phy, and logic. Mathematics occupied a very subordinate place. The course of 
study In the American institutions was largely a transcript of the course in the 
English universities. . In addition to the three ancient languages, logic, ethics, and 
rhetoric, together with arithmetic and geometry, were the chief subjects. The 
Bible, both in the Hebrew and the Greek as weil as in the English, seems to have 
held a high place. Fora century and a half after the foundation of Harvard 
College the ancient languages, together with philosophical and rhetorical studies, 
occupied the greater share of the students’ attention. The changes made in the 
curriculum of American colleges down to the close of the Revolutionary war from 
the order that was first established at Harvard in 1836 were not so great as are 
now made in the same colleges in the course of a single decade. 

: The endowments of these colleges, moreover, in no small degree sprang from 
English sources. The trans-Atlantic benefactions to the oldest American college 
are mainly confined to its first century. Its cash donations in the seventeenth 
century slightly exceed £7,000, and nearly two-sevenths of the amount came from 
England. Soon after its founding Lady Monlson contributed £100 for scholar- 
ships. The bequest of Sir Matthew Holworthy, £1,000, was the largest single gift 
received in the seventeenth century. Theophilus Gale, a distinguished clergyman 
who died in 1677, gave to Harvard College one-half his Ubrary, which for many 
years constituted more than half the college hbrary. Sir Robert Thorner, by his 
will dated in 1690, bequeathed £560, and William Pennoyer, twenty years before, 
gave an annuity of £44, which now forms the Pennoyer scholarships. To these 
benefactors are to be added those who, though less munificent, are of more dis- 
tinguished fame, as Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir Thomas Temple, Sir Henry Ashurst, 
and John Dodderidge. But the most generous benefactor in the first century of 
the college, on either side of the ocean, was the first Thomas Hollis. His dona- 
tions began in 1719, and within seven years amounted to £4,840. His benefactions 
in the establishment of two professorships and other foundations are the largest 
made in the first hundred years. Indeed, so constant and so necessary was the 
dependence of the college upon English donations that till near the beginning of 
the eighteenth century it employed an agent residing in Great Britain to solicit 
andremit funds. It is worthy of note that in 1780 the corporation passed a special 
vote enrolling John Mico, of London, among the benefactors of the college, in 
recognition of his services as its English agent during more than forty years for 


which he refused compensation. 


William and Mary College was. down to the Revolution, as much an English as 
an American college. Its chancellors were the Bishops of London and its presidents 
the representatives of those bishops in the Virginia colony. Its endowment as 
well as its charter was more royal than obtained in the case of most colleges. 
Nearly £2,000 from the quitrents of the colony, 1d. a pound on all tobacco 
exported from Virginia and Maryland, 20,000 acres of land, and the income of the 
office of surveyor-general of Virginia were granted it. Down to the Revolution 
it continued to be the richest college in the country; but in 1776, in consequence of 
the depreciation of paper money, it lost the principal portion of its endowment. 

As William and Mary was among the most thoroughly English of colleges in 
its establishment, so Yale was among those most entirely American. Its chief 
donation from over the ocean was received from Dean Berkeley, and was prompted 
undoubtedly by his knowledge of the coilege gained during his residence in New- 
port. On his return to England, after the failure of his scheme to found a mis- 
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sionary training school in the Bermudas, he conveyed to the trustees a deed of his 
farin at Newport and also sent a thousand volumes to the library, which, in the 
opinion of President Clap, was ‘‘ the finest collection of books which had ever been 
brought to America at one time.’’ For more than one hundred and fifty years 
the results of his beneficence have enriched Yale life. 

In the seventh decade of the eighteenth century England made its largest con- 
tribution in aid of American colleges. When its Government was deciding that 
‘itis just and necessary that a revenue be raised in America for defraying the 
»xpenses of defendmg, protecting, and securing the same,’’ the agents of the col- 
leges in America were besieging the ministry for a “‘ brief’’ to aid in raising 
funds and were canvassing every city and large parish on the island. They suc- 
ceeded better in their scheme than did the Government in its legislation. The 
University of Pennsylvania, Columbia (then King’s College), Dartmouth, and 
Brown University received large donations. The representatives of the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York colleges, who chanced to bein England together in 1762, 
divided the country between them and by personal solicitation raised about 
2,500. The contributors—more than 800—embraced those in every condition of 
life. The King gave £200, and the Princess Dowager of Wales £100. The arch- 
bishops, all the bishops, and many of the clergy contributed. The Duke of 
Devonshire, the Duke of Newcastle, the Duchess of Argyle, and a large proportion 
of the nobility made hberai donations. Pitt gave £50, the University of Cam- 
bridge £168, and the University of Oxford £3 more than Cambridge. The 
‘brief money,”’ collected under the letters patent of the council from fully 11,000 
persons, exceeded £9,600. 

But more richly than either the Pennsylvania or the New York institution did 
Dartmouth profit by the liberality of the Englishmen. Dr. Eleazar Wheelock, 
desiring to place on a firm basis a school for the Indians which he had founded, 
and finding it difficult to raise money in the colonies. determined to apply to 
England foraid. From this school arose Dartmouth College. The Rev. Nathaniel 
Whittaker, of Norwich, and Occum, the Indian preacher, were prevailed upon to 
solicit funds. They reached London in 1766. Occum, be it said, was the first 
native preacher who ever visited England, and was considered a fair example of 
what the Indian might become under Christian influence. His preaching and 
that of Mr. Whittaker aroused a deep and extended influence in bekalf of the 
purpose of their mission. The King gave, as he had already given to Columbia 
and the Pennsylvania University, £200. - Nearly £11,000 were raised. Lord 
Dartmouth, more distinguished for his generosity and piety than for his intellec- 
tual powers, was most efficient in promoting the undertaking, an efficiency which 
was at once recognized by assigning the name of his earldom to the college. One- 
third of the fund was collected in Scotland, and was placed in the charge of the 
Sectch Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. The remainder was vested 
in a body of trustees, of which the Earl of Dartmouth was president. The entire 
proceeds, however, were soon consumed. In 1775 they had become exhausted, 
and only the gift of the Hon. John Phillips of £1,000 rescued the college from 
the brink of ruin. 

In the year in which Whittaker and Occum reached London an agent of Brown 
University was appointed to solicit funds in England and Ireland. His success 
was not as great as that won by the representatives of either Dartmouth, Colum- 
bia, or Pennsylvania. He obtained only £900. 

At two periods of its carly need has the College of New Jersey turned to Eng- 
land for assistance. In 1758 and 1754 two representatives of the trustees made a 
canvass lasting about a year, which was thoroughly successful. The exact amount 
collected is not known, but it wasso great that the trustees ventured to erect what 
was then the largest stone building in America. At the close of the war of the 
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Revolution, in which the college suffered more severely than any other, with 
the exception perhaps of William and Mary, its poverty was so distressing and the 
resources of the country were so depleted by war that Dr. Witherspoon, the presi- 
dent and a native of Scotland, was sent to England to obtain funds. But the 
country which had given generously to Princeton in 1753 and even more gener- 
ously to other colleges in 1762 and 1766 could not in 1783 be persuaded to give £100 
to the cause of American education. Dr. Witherspoon's mission was an utter 
-failure. Its proceeds were not sufficient to pay its expenses. 

Since the United States became a nation the attempts to raise endowments in 
England have been few, and their success is much inferior to that obtained pre- 
vious to the war which made her independent of the mother country. The most 
significant of these efforts is the mission of Bishop Chase, of Ohio. In 1823 he 
went to England bearing among other commendations a letter from Henry Clay 
to the Admiral, Lord Gambier. The next year he collected in England and Scot- 
land about 5,000 guineas for Kenyon College, which formed its financial founda- 
tion. The amount of the gifts varied from £1 to £400. In his undertaking he met 
much opposition, but it proceeded rather from this than the other side of the 
Atlantic. : 

The Phi Beta Kappa address of Ralph Waldo Emerson, given at Cambridge in 
1837, on the American scholar, has been called the declaration of our intellectual 
independence. But the declaration of the 4th of July, 1776, also contained inti- 
mations of our intellectual and academic freedom from Great Britain. So funda- 
mental and vital was the separation that the suggestion was made to establish a new 
language in the place of the English. Hebrew was proposed asa substitute. Acts 
which made the colonies independent in political and civil affairs also served to make 
them independent in affairs of education. In this condition the United States 
turned for aid and comfort to the traditional enemy of England—Fvrance. French 
officers, commanding French armies and French fleets, cooperated with the 

-American forces. Frenchmen such as Chastellux, Brissot, and Bayard, gentle- 
men of scholarship and culture, visited the country for scientific, literary, or 
political purposes. The American Academy of Arts and Sciences, incorporated 
in Massachusetts in 1780, proposed to give itself “‘ the air of France, rather than 
of England, and to follow the Royal Academy rather than the Royal Society.’’ 
President John Adams said that it was the talks which he had with scholars in Paris 
that gave him the idea of the formation of the academy. 

The French influence exerted upon the general educational condition is indi- 
cated in various ways. In 1784 the corporation of Harvard College received an 
offer from the King of France to furnish a botanic garden, which the college 
desired to establish, with every species of seeds and plants which might be required 
from his royal garden at his own expense. At the same time, too, an attempt 
was made to found a French Academy of Aris and Sciences in Richmond. Its 
projector, Quesnay, was the grandson of the famous French philosopher and 
economist, Quesnay, who was court physician to Louis XV. He came to this 
country to aid in the Revolution, serving as a captain in Virginia. After giving 
up the military life because of ill health, he traveled through the country and in 
these travels conceived the idea of introducing French arts and culture, believing, 
also, that he could multiply the relations uniting France and this country. The 
institution was to be national, having branches at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York, and also international, being affiliated with similar institutions in 
Europe. It was designed to give what we might now call graduate instruction. 
Its curriculum was sufficiently broad, including foreign languages, mathematics, 
architecture (civil and military), painting, sculpture, engraving, experimental 
physics, astronomy, geography, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, anatomy (human 
and veterinary), and natural history. This endeavor interested many people both 
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in America and France. No less than 60,000 francs were raised toward the endow- 
ment. Among the subscribers to the fund were about a hundred of the repre- 
sentatives of the best culture of Virginia. On July 1, 1786, the corner stone of 
the building was laid at Richmond and one professor was appointed. He was 
Dr. Jean Rouelle. But in 1786 France was in no condition to enter into schemes 
of education or other propagandism ortside of her own territory, and the formal 
endeavor presently came to an end. 

n the tombstone of Thomas Jefferson, at Monticello, are three inscriptions 
indicating that he was the author of the Declaration of Independence, of the 
fundainental law of Virginia guaranteeing religious freedom, and that he also 
was the founder of the University of Virginia. In his endeavor for the higher edu- 

cation, a work which Mr. Jefferson regarded of signal importance, he was largely 
infiuenced by the methods, ideas, ane purposes of France. While he was minis- 
ter at Paris he made investigations of the French systems of education. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia, established in 1825, embodied the French model. He regarded 
Edinburgh and Geneva as the best foreign universities. At one time it was 
suggested, by reason of political dissatisfaction, that the leading professors of the 
University of Geneva should as a body transfer themselves to Virginia. The 
project, of course, like that of Quesnay, was not feasible, but in the final organi- 

zation of the university at Charlottesville the French method of separate schools 
prevailed. Religious freedom. which characterized and still characterizes the 
imiversity, represents the French rather than the English tradition. 

The final manifestation of French influence on the higher education of America 
is seen in the organization of education in the Territory of Michigan. It is specially 
represented in an endeavor to found what was for a time known by the dreadful 
name of catholepistemiad. The project included the establishment of thirteen 
professorships, also known by outlandish terms. No religious condition was to 

obtain in the election of members to the board of trustees. This scheme, too, 
begun in 1817, like the scheme of Quesnay, came to anend in the form in which it 
was projected; but it was the germ whence sprang twenty years later the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

While the discussions between Jefferson and his friends were going on in rela- 
tion to the establishinent of a university in Virginia the influence of German 
scholarship and teaching was beginning to be felt. For a hundred years this 
influence has been enlarging and deepening. Although Benjamin Franklin was 
@ Visitor at Géttingen in 1776, and although at the same wniversity, in 1799,a 
Pennsylvanian, Benjamin Smith Barton, took his degree of doctor of philosophy, 
it was not until the first decades of the nineteenth century that the influence of 
German upon American education became evident. In the second decade of the 
century begins the long list of Americans, still enlarging, who have been students 

t the German universities for a longer or shorter time. Among the pioneers are 
Edward Everett, George Ticknor, George Bancroft, Henry W. Longfellow, and 
J. Lothrop Motley. Motley was a student at Gottingen in 1833, Following him 
at Gottingen in the next score of years were J. E. Cabot, the biographer of 
Emerson; Theodore Dwight Woolsey, president of Yale; Benjamin Apthorp 
Gould, the astronomer: George M. Lane, the eminent Latinist; Francis J. Child, 
the great English scholar; Henry Boynton Smith, the theologian; Horatio B. 
Hackett, John L. Lincoln, and Roswell D. Hitchcock. The larger number of 
Americans who went to Germany as students in the first half of the nineteenth 
century went to Géttingen. The reason for the choice is not absolutely evident, but 
aside from the attractiveness of the university itself it is probable that Gottingen, 
being situated in Hanover and Hanover belonging to the English Crown, repre- 
sented a less foreign country than did Prussia or Saxony. Previous to the year 
1850 in the universities of Géttingen, of Berlin, and of Leipzig about 150 Americans 
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were enrolled. Throughout the last half of the nineteenth century the number 
of Americans studying in German wniversities steadily increased. At the close 
of the period the number had become about 200 each year. At the present time 
it shows no sign of diminution. 

The causes which prompted students to go to Germany in the earlier time are 


manifold, One cause layin German literature. Coleridge and Carlyle had become 


moving forces in the English and American mind, and behind them was the 
influence of German literature. The late Prof. Frederick Henry Hedge was from 
1818 to 1823 a student in several German gymnasia. He became a pioneer of 
German poetry and metaphysics in the New World. Horace Mann‘s Seventh 
Annual Report, made in 1848, discussing Prussian and Saxon schools, was a 
moving force. ,~ 


_: The presence, too, of Germans of noble character and of large scholarship in 


the United States contributed the same resnits. Among them weresuch scholars 

as Dr. Charles Folien and Dr. Francis Lieber. Folien became the first teacher of 
German at Harvard; and Lieber, in two important institutions—one in the South 
and one in the North—for a long period illustrated in his writing and character 
the breadth and profundity of learning. The expulsion of German scholars in 
the earlier time from their native country for political reasens has resulted in the 


enlargement and enrichment of American education and life. But the chief 
cause of the attractiveness of German universities to American students Hes in 


the spirit of and facilities for scholarship. In Prussia and Saxony modern scholar- 
ship has come to its highest worth. 
These periods, which may in a general way be interpreted in their prevailing 


if : ° ° ° 
foreign influence as English, French, German, are also, in respect to interior con- 


ditions, to be interpreted as ecclesiastical, private, and public. As the colleges 

founded in the early period were English, and as these English colleges were 
quite entirely under the control of the church, the ecclesiastical influence pre- 
dominated. Following this period a period which may be interpreted as private 
or personal became dominant. Colleges were founded by individuals as individ- 
uals, nct as members of a church. Such colleges are Williams, Bowdoin, and 
Amherst. This second period was succeeded by a period which may be called 
public or national, in which the college or university was established as the 
crown of the public educational system of the State. The State university 
embodies the essence of this period and movement. It is not to ve understood 
that these periods are in point of time distinct. Theecclesiastical pericd projects 
itself down to the present day. Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian colleges are 
founded in the current year as they were in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The two most conspicuous illustrations of the private or personal college 
belong to the last decades; the University of Chicago and the Leland Stanford 
Junior University are emphatically personal foundations. Aithough the period of 


the establishment of the State university belongs to recent decades, yet its begin- 


ning dates back to the last quarter of the eighteenth century. The higher Snes on 
in Americarepresents the contemporaneousness of thesethree movements. Italso 
represents not only their contemporaneousness, but also their cooperation. The 
movement-of the church for the foundation of colleges has been aided by the wis- 
dom and beneficence of individuals. Denominational colleges have been aided also 
by grants from the public funds,as Amherst and Williams. Foundations are fre- 
quently made by individuals which havea distinct ecclesiastical relationship. The 
University of Chicago represents an offering made by an eminent member of the 
Baptist Church for the benefit of mankind. The State universities, too, have not 
been without aid and comfort offered ‘by individuals. The University of Minne- 
sota received for many a year the gift not simply of vigilant wisdom, but also of 
large benefactions from Governor John §. Pillsbury. The University of Michi- 
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gan has often been enriched by the gifts of individuals. The higher education in 
America is distinguished at once by diversity of origin and by the coworking of 
diverse forces for its enlargement. Butin general, the movements which I have 
denominated ecclesiastical, private, and public represent the tendency. 

While these three forces have been at work promoting the higher education, 
either successively or simultaneously, behind them and in them has been the State 
itself. The relationship between the State and the university may or may not be 
vital, but it has always been at least formal, and it has usually been more vital 
than some interpretations represent. 

Harvard College came into existence by the vote of the general court of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Its continued existence has been, through constitutional provision 
and law, guaranteed by the civilauthorities. The first donation which the college 
rec eived was nade by the general court, and for its support an annual tax was 
levied. For the larger part of its history the college has had a formal relation 
with the Commonwealth. It was not until 1865 that this relation ceased. What 
caine to be known as land grants in the last half century were an early form of 
donation to the college in Cambridge. In 1652 the legislature gave 800 acres of 
land; in 1653, 2,000 acres; in 1658, 2,100, and in 1683, 1,000 acres to the college. 
Harvard College throughout each century of its Beene has received donations 
from the Commonwealth, as well as two so nnlike institutions as Amherst and the 
Institute of Technology 

A more distinct evidence of the State serving as a governor and benefactor of 
the higher education appears in the South in the last decades of the eighteenth 
century. Theconstitution of North Carolina, adopted in 1776, required the estab- 
lishment of one or more universities. South Carolina, soon ae the close of the 
Revolution, on one day passed acts to establish three colleges. To South Carolina 
College the State had up to 1820 given more than $200,000. Georgia, founded 
by Ogiethorpe, an Oxford graduate, as were some of his fellow-colonists, passed 
an actin 1775 by which it was proposed to give 20,000 acres of land in each county 
for the endowment of a college or seminary of learning. In 1801 the University 
of Georgia was planted in the spot where it has since, with varying fortunes and 
misfortunes of war and of peace, served well the interests of its Common tenltn 
In the year 1785 the first legislature of the State of Franklin, now Tennessee, made 
provision for a university in an act for the promotion of learning. 

As the Revolutionary war sprang out of the impulse for a united and inde- 
pendent national life, so the results of this war served to deepen, broaden, and 
fertilize this great desire. The national spirit becaine more dominant in educa- 
eee religious as well as in civil and political affairs. The period following 

"Vurie of independence was a period of great intellectual activity. This activity 
wriiti bested itself in many forms. One form proved te bo denominational zeal. 
Pity cen was both the cause and the result of the greater activity of the clergy. 
Each church appreciated the need of training a clergy of its own, and therefore 
each church founded colleges. In Pennsylvania, Maryland, Naceaclectns Ten- 

essee, New York, Vermont, Maine, and Kentucky such colleges were founded in 
the last two decades of the eighteenth or the first two of the nineteenth century. 
Yet, while denominational enthusiasm was establishing denominational colleges 
the national spirit was growing. 

The project for a national university seems to belong to as early a date as 1775. 
It is said that Washington, while his troops were occupying the dormitories of 
Harvard College, intimated that the hope of a national university, which some of 
his associates Snicurned: would be realized. The thought of such a seminary 
of learning seem; to have Wea held constantly by Washington. In what might 
be called his first annual message to Congress, in 1790, he intimated that the 
institution of a national university was well worthy of the deliberation of the 
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legislature as a means for securing the highest purpose of government. Five 
years later he referred to the matter ina public letter, and in his last will and 
testament occurs a bequest for the endowment of the proposed institution. The 
early Presidents also mentioned. the subject in formal addresses or papers. In 1796 
& memorial was presented to Congress asking for the foundation of a university. 
Up to the year 1816 the question of a national university appears to have been 
the subject of frequent discussion. 

Jt is evident that the purpose of aiding the higher education was held by not a 
few of the leaders of the new Commonwealth. The presence of this sentiment 
helps to explain the readiness of the General Government to grant aid to the 
individual States for the purpose of the establishment of institutions of the higher 
education within their own borders. The general currency and force of a desire 
to receive aid from the General Government prepared the way for the creation of 
endowments both through State grants and Congressional appropriations. 

In the first years following the close of the Revolutionary war, while the churches 
were engaged in the administration of colleges already founded, or in the estab- 
lishment of new colleges, no small share of the body of the people came to realize 
that their needs were not fully met by institutions already existing. Too many 
of these colleges were the colleges of a sect or a faction. They were not colleges 
of and for the whole body of the people. As this feeling deepened and broadened 
it became apparent that the need could be met in one or both of two ways. One 
method was the method of supervision of and cooperation with existing institu- 
ticns. Through such a relationship it was thought that these institutions might 
become more closely adjusted to the needs of the Commonwealth. The second 
method of the people ministering to themselves through the higher education was 
the establishment of new institutions to be administered directly by the people. 

In various forms the adjustment of the old institutions to modern society was 
attempted, but the resuits of the attempts were vain. The ‘*‘ Dartmouth College 
case ’’’ illustrates such an attempt. It was only after the lapse of half a century 
and more that the adjustment of the ecclesiastical or private institutions to modern 
needs was accomplished. Therefore, throughout the nineteenth century endeay- 
ors many and earnest were made to found new institutions under the full and 
direct control of the Commonwealth. Out of this desire to promote a most vital 
type of the higher education sprang such grants of land as followed the passing 
of the great ordinance of 1787 and the issuing of the Symmes patent in 1794. In 
the first half of the last century grants were made for the establishment of insti- 
tutions of the higher education in 22 States and Territories; and through 32 acts of 
Congress, passed largely in the same period, somewhat over a million acres were 
granted for the endowment of universities. By means of what is known as the 
Morrill Act of 1862 and acts amendatory of it about 10,000,000 acres have been 
granted to no less than 45 States in aid of the higher education. This vast amount 
of public domain, though allotted primarily for the endowment of agricultural 
and mechanical colleges, has frequently become a part of the endowment of the 
university of each of the States concerned. The value of these vast donations itis 
now impossible to estimate, but it is probable that the States have realized from 
them no less than $250,000,000. ¢ 


a The authority given for this estimate is the late Prof. B.A. Hinsdale, in his article on ‘‘Ameri- 
can educational history’ in the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1£92-98, page 1285. 
It includes all the common school lands (some 68,000,000 acres), as well as college and university 
lands (agricultural and mechanical 9,600,000 acres, seminaries or uniyersities 1,400,000), making a 
total of 79,000,000 acres, which he states would be worth $99,000,000 at the minimum price of 
$1.25 per acre; ‘“‘but it may be safely estimated that these educational grant lands have realized 
to the States more than $250,009,000.""> By other good authority it is considered doubtfulif the 
average price received for these lands, for all the States, amounts to more than the minimum, 
viz, $1.25 per acre, which yields $99,600,000, as above stated. 
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Therefore, out of the double condition of a noble intellectual activity and dissat- 
isfaction with the narrower administration of the older American colleges has 
arisen, in the general atmosphere of a desire for the national promotion of the 
higher education, the modern State university. 

No less than 41 so-called State universities now exist. They represent the 
interests of each Commonwealth in the higher education. The impulse for their 
creation was in most instances derived from the grants of land made by the nation; 
but these grants now provide only a smali share, in the case of the larger number, 
of the funds necessary for their annual administration. The people of each Com- 
monwealth, through the legislature, determine that a certain share of the annual 
revenue of the State shall be used for the benefit of the university. The amount 
is usually fixed by statute. The people also, through the same lawmaking body, 
at each session, make special appropriations for special needs, such as buildings 
and equipment. The annual income that is thus received from the State by the 
university is subject to a great variation. The amount received by several rep- 
resentative universities is as follows: Of the University of Michigan the total 
income (as reported by the Commissioner of Education for 1899-1900) was 
$554,700, of Minnesota $351,842, of Wisconsin $389,935, and of Ilinois $482,779. 

The colleges and universities founded by churches or by individuals or by the 
Commonwealth, or the institutions that were founded in no small degree by a cer- 
tain cooperation between these three forces, have come in general to labor in 
harmony and efficiency. Universities of each type are found in most of the great 
Commonwealths. Each type, too, represents the fulfillment of the needs of the 
Commonwealth. There are at least three kinds of work which the State univer- 
sity is specially fitted to do: (1) Technical, (2) advanced scientific or graduate, 
(3) professional, excluding the training of clergymen and including the training 
of teachers. In the first kind is included all the work for the making of engineers 
of every type, who serve society in the betterment of its physical and material 
conditions. Inthe second kind is included in the most comprehensive form all 
that which is included in research, a scholastic value of the highest significance 
for the progress of men and for the development of the forces of the earth and of 
the air. In the third kind is inciuded the training of those to whom is specially 
committed the duty of promoting the personal rights and the development of the 
personal powers of each individual. 

There are also works which the private or denominational college is specially 
fitted to do. The most important service of this character relates to religion. 
Other services there are, but this service is first in its manifold relations. Those 
who claim that the denominational college performs a large and important func- 
tion in American life are inclined to interpret religion in most general relations 
and conditions. They argue that religion represents the relation of man to abso- 
lute and ultimate being. Religion gives to the student, as to every man, it is said, 
the highest and noblest. To his intellect religion offers, it is affirmed, the great- 
est being which he can apprehend; to his conscience religion offers a lawgiver 
whose principles he is to hold and whose laws he is to obey; to his will religion 
offers a force, or Force, more or less known and more or less unknowable, with 
which he is to associate himself—if in cooperation, for better; if in SEV onean. for 
worse; to his heart religion offers a being which, if he regard as personal, is to be 
loved, and which, if he regard as impersonal, is to be worshiped. 

Such intellectual, volitional, ethical results, it is argued, are secured better in 
the personal or Aeniinnn el college than in one under State control. The 
private college is usually organized on the religious foundation; its trustees are 
chosen with greater or less regard to religious affiiations; its teachers, though in 
the older colleges seldoin selected on denominational grounds, are yet, by pre- 
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sumption, sympathetic with essential Christianity. The routine of each day 
begins with a chapel service, and Sunday is used as a day of and for the church. 

That these two types of the university—the State and the denominational—may 
work together in happy efficiency receives illustration in testimony given to me 
by the president of the State University of lowa and by the president of lowa 
College. Dr. George E. McLean says: 


To draw civilization out of the depths of ignorance we need the threefold cord 
of private, church, and State education. In the never-ending contest of liberty 
with tyranny we must have the same threefold cable to make a cordon against 
the dominance of tyranny. When the private institution is constrained to ham- 
per freedom under the pressure of a private patron or the church institution to 
sacrifice freedom to ecclesiastical policies or dogmas, then we must turn to the 
State for freedom. Wohenthe politicians would constrain freedom in the State insti- 
tution, then we must depend upon the one or the other of the first two institutions 
to save the day. The community of interests among these institutions, each hay- 
ing a special cause for existence, is greater than their diversity of interests. It is 
as shameful for the institutions of culture not to have cordial relations and to 
propagate ‘‘sweetness and light”’ as it is for the so-called Christian denomina- 
tions to quarrel. There is work enough forall. * * * It especially falls to the 
university, by law established and supported by the State, to maintain the high- 
est standards and to be a crown of the public school system. At the same time 
the State university must recognize that the other colleges are its constituency, 
and it must endeavor to serve them. In this State, through the college section of 
the State Teachers’ Association, of which the university is a member, through 
certain standing committees, we administer the tests as to what makes a recog- 
nition of a standard college; we promote common entrance requirements, and the 
university, by the inspection of schools, the results of which are freely given to 
the other colleges, serves them as well as itself, 


In turn President D. F. Bradley, of Iowa College, at Grinnell, says: 


My feeling about the relation of the State university and private or denomina- 
tional colleges is that they supplement each other. Between them should be the 
most cordial and friendly relations. As a matter of fact, Iowa College and Iowa 
State University and Agricultural College are on very friendly terms. Wedoa 
work which can not be done at a State university, and the State covers a wide 
field which we do not expect to enter. The State university, for instance, can not 
teach religion, and it must needs be limited in that direction. It must also have 
some regard for the ideas of the dominant political party, and its teachers are not 
entirely free to teach or utter views repugnant to the majority controlling the 
legislature, which appropriates money for their support. The private or denomi- 
national college is freer in all these lines, and it is a constant force steadying and 
strengthening the best scholastic development of State educational institutions, 
enabling them to maintain themselves against political and educational charia- 
tanry. But for the private college State institutions would be likely to require 
lower standards in their work, under the pressure of popular demand, and I have 
no doubt that the present splendid development of State schools is due to the fact 
that private universities insist upon keeping the standard high and making it still 
higher year by year. The private or denominational college, too, is stimulated by 
the State institution. It can not be narrow and sectarian and hold its own. It 
must use every effort to enlist men of means in its behalf. The two systems are 
thus together causing the torch of learning to burn brightly and to induce thou- 
sands of young people to secure a higher education. If I had my own way I 
would not hinder any of these schools or hamper them, but encourage them all. 
A better understanding is coming among all school men and less jealousy. I 
have no quarrel whatever with the schools maintained by the State. 


Such harmony of relations does not obtain between the president of a great 
university of a great State and the president of its chief private and Genomina- 
tional college in the case of every Commonwealth. But such harmony becomes 
more common and stronger. The increasing power of any college in a State 
should mean an increasing power of every other. In case the State University of 
Colorado or California seems to be making rapid progress, as each has made, the 
method for the private or denominationai college is not to lessen the State appro- 
priations to the State institution, but to quicken the life and enlarge the resources 
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of the private and the church colleges of Colorado or California, as has also 
been done. In cooperative efficiency all colleges of a single Commonwealth of 
the whole United States are to do their work for and through the people. 

The increasing breadth of the movement of the higher education is evidenced by 
the enlarged constitution of the governing boards. The first colleges in America 
usually had as their governors clergymen. The laws of nota few colleges required 
that clergymen of the Commonwealth should constitute a majority of the board 
of trust. In Harvard College until 183-4 all clergymen who were members of the 
board of overseers were required to be Congregationalists. Such requirements 
hsve now largely passed away. The governing boards of most colleges are close 
corporations. The members are chosen on the ground simply of fitness, and not 
of professional condition. In many institutions the alumni are the electors of 
certain members. Alumni are usually guided in their choice by reason of per- 
sonal rather than of professional fitness. The regents or trustees of State univer- 
sities are in certain cases appointed by the governor and in certain cases elected 
by the people atlarge. Personal fitnessis of chief value in either instance, although 
partisan considerations in a few States have great, too great, place. 

The two and a half centuries and more of the higher education in America rep- 
resent, furthermore; a general enlargement of purpose, method, and constitution. 
The first collegés were founded in no small degree as schools of theology. The 
clerical purpose was succeeded by the purpose of training men for the great busi- 
ness of living. The later colleges, as well as the older, have ceased to be profes- 
sional schools; but not a few of them have called into being, as distinct educational 
agencies, schools for training men for the two or three great professions. Although 
some schools of theology still continue to exist on distinct foundations—as Andover 
and Newton—yet schools of medicine and of law are usually integral parts of the 
university system, and many schools of theology are integral parts of a univer- 
sity, such as the Methodist School in Boston and the Congregational School in 
New Haven. The first schools of law and the first schools of medicine—as the 
Medical School in Philadelphia, founded in 1765; of law, as the school at Litchfield, 
founded in 1784—were independent schools. The first law school connected with 
a university and authorized to confer degrees was established in Harvard in 1817, 

In the enlargement of the function of the university has been founded the 
school of graduate studies. Its purpose is to promote the cause of research, to 
enrich the scholarship of the student, and to serve as a training school for teach- 
ers in higher institutions. Thirty years ago this agency was beginning its great 
career of usefulness in and through the university. Its students numbered about 
200. In a generation it has so increased as to represent a student body of more 
than 5,000, and has so enlarged its facilities as to become one of the most significant 
forces of the higher education. 

Schools, too, in a greater or less degree of a practical nature have been included 
in the university. Most conspicuous of these schools are the technical or scientific. 
Although a large number of such schools still rest on an independent foundation, 
yet the great universities, as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, and Princeton, 
embrace schools of science as a part of their organization. Agricultural, com- 
mercial, pharmaceutical, pedagogical, and library schools are also included. The 
growth of such technical, professional, or semiprofessional schools in the last 
twenty-five years of the last century, in respect both to number of students, 
equipment, and public influence, has been most significant. Therefore in the two 
and a half centuries since the foundation of Harvard the higher education, 
beginning with the college designed a3 a training school for ministers, has been 
enlarged to include all of the sciences and not a few of the arts. The university 
has become a great human agency for the promotion of scholarship, for the 
enriching of manhood, and for professional equipment. 
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Throughousé this long period has occurred a most significant development of that 
important element of the university—the course of study. That development hag 
proved to be largest in the nineteenth century. From the foundation of the first 
American college up to the beginning of that century the development had been 
indeed slight, as slight as it had been from the fall of the scholastic philosophy 
down to the Foarei tion of the first American college. The two ancient languages, 
together with, in certain cases, Hebrew and certain philosophical and rhetorical 
studies, represented the early curriculum. But from the first decade of the last 
century the enlargement and the enrichment of the higher curriculum has beer 
great and constant. The law of the enlargement and enrichment has been deter- 
mined by the enlargement and enrichment of the field of knowledge itself. As 
this field has become greater and finer, so also has the course of study. As science 
has developed through successive discoveries it has become part of the academic 
discipline. As modern languages have become necessary for the practical affairs 
or for the scholarship of man, they have been included in the course of study. 
The general development of the science of economics and of sociology has simply 
preceded the introducticn of these topics into the college. In his sketch of Har- 
vard College Sixty Years Ago Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody says: 

The range of study was much less extensive than now. Natural history did not 
then even ‘profess to be a science, and received very little attention. Chemistry, 
under auspices which one does not like to recall, occupied and utterly wasted a 
small portion of the senior year. French and Spanish were voluntary studies, or 
rather recreations, for the recitation rooms of the kind-hearted septuagenarian 
who had these recitations in chargs was frequented more for amusement than 
for anything that was taught or learned. Italian and German were studied in 
good earnest by a very few volunteers. 

Most general has been the enlargement of the curriculum of the American uni- 
versity. The fundamental science of mathematics has progressed by slow degrees 
untilrecent years. The first classes of Harvard were admitted without a knowledge 
of the subject, and it was not taken up in college earlier than the senior year. 
The course consisted of arithmetic, geometry,and astronomy. Such continued te 
be the essence of instruction throughout the eighteenth century. In 1726 the Hol- 
lis professorship of mathematics was established. Following the Revolutionary 
war what is known as English mathematics was introduced, and in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century the French. In the last fifty years the develop- 
ment of mathematical studies has been rapid. The development of the natural 
and physical sciences has also, aithough beginning later, been made by slow 
degrees. The first academic chair of chemistry was founded at Princeton in 1795. 
In 1802 a chair was established at Columbia, the next year af Yale, and at South 
Carolina College and Dickinsonin 1811. The growth of a department auite unlike 
mathematics and chemistry, the department of history, has likewise been slow. 
Although classical history has long been studied, the oldest college had been in 
existence more than two hundred years before a formal professorship of history 
was endowed. Harvard established the McLean professorship of ancient and 
modern history in 1889, and appointed to it Jared Sparks. Economics is likewise 
a study confined to the last century. Between 1820 and 1835 the study was intro- 
duced into Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Columbia, Princeton, and Williams. The 
modern languages, too, represent a later addition to the curriculum. French 
preceded the German language many years. Instruction in French was offered 
at Harvard in i780, but it was not till 1815 that the Smith professorship of French 
and Spanish was founded. In the case of each of these and of other subjects the 
development of the facilities for giving and for receiving instruction has been 
swift and rich in the last half of the nineteenth century. 

At the present time the recognition of the value of all studies as disciplines has 
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become general and hearty. <Aithough thereisa great difference between knowl- 
edge as knowledge and the same knowledge used as a subject for the training of 
youth. yet it has become evident that knowledge of any department of being may 
be s) formed and formulated as to become a worthy academic discipline. The 
Aierican university therefore usually includes in its curriculum all knowledges. 

Out of the vast enlargement of the field of knowledge has grown what has 
come to be known as the elective system of study. This system represents simply 
a iethod by which the student is allowed to select such studies as he desires. In 
the introduction and growth of this system of elective courses Harvard, under the 
leadership of its great president, has exercised adominant influence. Thissystem, 
introduced by the gradual methods of enlargement, has resulted in making noth- 
ing less than a revolution in the content‘of the higher education. Adopted by 
most colleges in the teeth of strong (and in certain cases of violent) opposition, yet 
it has steadily won its way. Having good elements and bad, the latter have been 
gradually eliminated. Theadvanced ageat which men enter college and the higher 
courses pursued in the academies and high schools have served to eliminate many 
reasons against its adoption. The freedom of choice allowed the student has been 
hemmed in by various sets of checks and balances. The distinct relation which 
the system bears to professional preparation has been werthily emphasized. But 
whatever may be said for or against its worth, it has now become evident that its 
introduction was simply inevitable. The enlargement of the field of knowledge, 
the privilege of the college of cultivating the whole domain of scholarship, and 
the duty of the college of training men and women for many and diverse forms of 
public service have rendered its adoption imperative. 

Tua the last three score years and ten of this period the higher education of 
women has come to occupy &@ most iinportant place. The higher education of 
women grew,in part, cut of the enlargement of the opportunities for the sec- 
ondary education of women, and, also in part, out of the enlargement of epportu- 
nities for public service. As girls were admitted to the high schools, the wish 
becaine urgent that their education should not cease with these schools. All the 
reasons which could be urged for the educaticn of boys and of men were also to 
be urged for the education of their sisters. The foundation of Oberlin College in 
1833, of Antioch, by Horace Mann, in 1853, and of such State universities as the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1855, of Kansas in 1866, of Minnesota in 1868, and of Nebraska 
in 1871 represent successive stages in the development. Although the University 
of Indiana was opened in 1820, it did not admit women until 1868, and although 
the University of Michigan dates its existence as far back as the establishment of 
the State in 1837, it was not until the year 1870 that its doors were opened to 
women. The universities of Illinois, of California, of Wisconsin, and of Ohio were 
also opened to women in the same decade. Missouri offered its advantages to 
women in 1870, and Cornell in 1872. These colleges, and in fact all the State uni- 
versities with the exception of Virginia, Georgia, and Louisiana, are coeduca- 
tional. Of the five hundred colleges in the country, about 70 per cent admit 
women as well as men. 

Separate colleges for women have also been founded, of which the mest famous 
are Vassar, founded in 1865; Wellesley, founded in 1875; Smith, founded also in 
1875, and Bryn Mawr, founded in 1885. 

In addition to the coeducational and the separate method of the education of 
women has also grown up a method which has been denominated the coordinate 
system. It represents the affiliation of a college for women with a college for 
men. The most famous of these colleges are Radcliffe College, affiliated with 
Harvard; Barnard College, afflisted with Columbia; the Women’s College, affil- 
ated with Brown: the College for Women, affiliated with Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; and the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, affiliated with Tulane 
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University. The affiliation in the case of these colleges differs in the different 
institutiors. In certain colleges, as at Radcliffe, the entire teaching is given by 
the staff of the older institution; in others, asin Western Reserve University, a 
faculty quite separate is provided. This method is based upon the method of 
Cambridge and of Oxford, as witnessed in Newnham, Girton, Somerville, and 
other colleges. 

These three types of method in the higher education of women are found in all 
parts of the United States, although the coeducational form is the more common 
in the West. In New England are found colleges for women alone, for both 
women and men, and for women and men under the coordinate system. In the 

iddle West coeducation bezins to be more common, and west of tne Mississippi 
it is the prevailing method. Hach method has its own advantages and disadvan- 
tages, hese advantages and disadvantages spring largely from the fitness or 
unfitness of a particular method to the needs of the individual student. 

The enlarging place which the American university holds in the interest of the 
American people is indicated in the rapid increase in its endowment and in the 
facilities of its equipment. The American university has been poor in the pov- 
erty of the American people; the American university is now becoming rich in 
its riches. In the year 1830 the first written statement of the finances of Yale 
College was made. At that time the entire productive fund, excluding land, 
amounted to between $30,000 and $31,000. The total income from funds that 
year was less than $2,700. The following year the receipts from all sources, 
including tuition, were a little less than $20,000, and the expenses a little more. 
In 1832 the receipts increased to a few cents more than $20,000, and the expenses 
had increased to a few dollars more than $23,000. In this year the income 
from funds was slightly less than $2,600. At the present time the endowment 
of Yale College exceeds $5,000,000. The whole amount of money received by 
Harvard during the seventeenth century was slightly in excess of £6,006, and 
during the eighteenth century aggregated £27,000. Inthe year 1846 the whole 
amount of the productive funds of the college was $650,000, and the-income 
derived from all sources was slightly in excess of $45,000. At the present time 
the productive funds exceed $13,060,000, and are rapidiy increasing. Inthe United 
States sixteen universities have endowments of between one million dollars and 
two; four between two millions and four; three between four millions and eight, 

nd three have an endowment above ten millions. Although Harvard and Yale 
make a somewhat unique appeal to the generosity of benefactors, yet it is to be 
said every worthy college has in the last half century received a vast addition to its 
funds. In recent years about $10,000,000 have been annually given to American 
universities. No cause makes a more wise or a stronger appeal to the hearts of the 
American people than the American university. Ali motives for large and last- 
ing beneficence unite in the making of a gift. At the present time the amount 
of the productive funds held by American universities and colleges has a value 
of about $150,000,000. Great as this sum is, the auguries indicate that endow- 
ments are to become much larger in the forthcoming decades. The value of 
buildings and grounds and apparatus is also about $150,060,000. 

Halfway between the intellectual and material growth of the American university 
stands its library. It is significant that the foundation of our two oldest and best 
known colleges is vitally associated with the donation of books, for John Harvard 
bequeathed not only a part of his small fortune to the college which renders his 
name Ulustrious, but also 320 volumes. I¢ is further to be said that the magis- 
trates and ministers of the Bay Colony, out of their own libraries, gave toward the 
foundation of the college books whick are valued at £200. (The Harvard Book, 
Chap. I, p. 112, article by J. L. Sibley, librarian.) It is a tradition preserved by 
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President Clap that when the founders of Yale College came together to make a 
formal establishment they could find no act more fitting with which to represent 
their purpose than the giving of books for the library. It is also significant that 
some of the more conspicuous gifts for these two colleges throughout their earlier 
history were books. The name of Thomas Hollis is one that lives in the Cam- 
bridge college in several relations, but among the objects of his benevolence was 
the library. Beginning with 1720, the date of his earliest benefaction to the 
library, he sent books and made appeals in behalf of the library to authors, pub- 
lishers, and corporate bodies. The most valuable gift that the library of Yale ever 
received up to the first quarter of the present century was a gift of books from Bishop 
Berkeley. It consisted of about 1,000 volumes, and is judged to have cost about 
£400. (Yale College, Vol. I, p.185, article by Addison Van Name, librarian.) That 
a gift of books was to a degree a constituent factor in the foundation of these two 
colleges, and not a laying of bricks, is prophetic of the place which the library 
occupies in an American college two centuries after. In the year 1841 William 
Gray gave to Harvard College, for the benefit of its library, the sum of $25,000. 
It was the largest gift of the kind which the college had received up to that time. 

From the time of the making of these first donations of books to Harvard and 
to Yale the growth of the coliege library has been constant and great. The growth 
of the Harvard library in particular has been most significant. The number of 
books under the control of this university exceeds 600,000. But it must be con- 
fessed that the libraries of most colleges are inadequately furnished and ineffi- 
ciently administered. As one looks over the statistics of American universities 
he reads such figures as, for one college, 5.000 volumes; for another, 1,000, for 
another, 25,000, and for another, 50,000 volumes. About one-half of all the books 
in college libraries are found in institutions of the north Atlentic, and about 85 
per cent in institutions of the north central division of States. In an address given 
at the convocation of the University of Chicago, at the beginning of the year of 
1895, Seth Low said that the growth of the library has three stages: The first is 
found in the collection of books; the second, in the making books accessible; and, 
third, in the causing books to be the creators of other books. These three stages 
in particular belong to the library of the university. Above every other form of 
library the library of the university represents a continued thread of knowledge, 
uniting the past, the present, and the future. 

The architecture of the American university represents all forms—and, it must 
be added, no form—of design and of construction. Although the first colleges 
were in point of course of study based upon the English model, yet their build- 
ings adopted a new type. What is known as colonial architecture seems to have 
been quite as natural to the colonists for their academic and administration build- 
ings as was the round arch to the Roman or the architrave to the Greek builder. 
As the Oxford and Cambridge cclleges had close relation to cloister foundations, 
and as the new colleges of America followed out the religious purpose, it might be 
supposed that the cloister would represent the American type. But usually the 
buildings of the early American colleges were placed in a row and not in a quad- 
rangle. The first college buildings were adaptations and enlargements of the 
forms of buildings used for dwelling houses and for warehouses. The earlier 
buildings were built not about a square, but in a row, as at Yale, Williams, 
Amherst, Bowdoin, and Hudson, Chio. The three eariier buildings of Dartmouth 
were placed in a line, although the fourth buildins *nterrupted this arrangement. 

This simple type and method prevailed on the whole into the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century. At this time a new influence appeared. This influence 
was the Greek or the classical form. Its most conspicuous illustration is found 
in the creation of Jefferson in the University of Virginia and in the main building 
of Girard College, at Philadelphia. The Philadelphia structure, erected between 
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1833 and 1847, conforms.in many respects to the Parthenon, although the columns 
are Corinthian and not Doric. 

Following the dominance of the Greek type, the Gothic emerged. This influence 
arose from the interest of the people in the Middie Ages. Yale College in the last 
fifty years represents more significantly the presence of Gothic architecture than 
any other. Its first building of this form was the library, built in 1843-1846. 
From that time tothe present some dozen buildings have been built in the Gothic 
style. . 

The finest illustration of Romanesque which America offers is seen in the build- 
ings of the Leland Stanford Junior University. These buildings might probably 
be called a Romanesque-Oxford. The form is quadrangular, and the type is of the 
monastic cloister. 

Throughout the last hundred years no one type or form of architecture has 
commonly prevailed. Gothic, Romanesque, colonial, and Greek are intermingled 
on the same college campus. For the college chapel the Gothic type has, on the 
whole, proved to be more popular. For the college library many forms have been 
used. For the college lecture or recitation room it must be confessed that a mixed 
design has proved more acceptable. For the laboratories, as of chemistry, physics, 
biology, and geology, are also found many types, from the colonial to the Roman- 
esque and Gothic. The type of architecture fitted for a scientific laboratory still! 
awaits formulation. 

The reason for the vastness of diversity and the incongruity of structures arises 
from several causes. One cause is found in the individuality of donors of build- 
ings; one cause also lies in the lack of attention on the part of governing boards 
to the proper placing of buildings and in the lack cf a reasonable knowledge of 
architectural design and construction. Boards of trust have, on the whole, been 
too indulgent to the individual preferences or prejudices of donors of buildings, 
and also too indulgent toward their own architectural ignorances and _ short- 
comings. 

in the development of the American university the life of the undergraduates 
has become highly organized. Whether students live together in dormitories—a 
method prevailing more in the institutions of the East than of the West—or in 
private lodgings, their life is subject to many and diverse relations. Outside of 
fraternities, of which distinct mention is to be presently made, clubs and societies 
of all sortsare formed. In such universities as Yale and Harvard no less than fifty 
undergraduate organizations are formed. They are formed for purposes most 
diverse and with constituencies large or small, compact or loose, homogeneous 
or heterogeneous. Clubs political, musical, literary, social, dramatic, debating, 
religious, esthetic, and athletic of all kinds, from tennis and football to revolver, 
are the more common. 

The athletic organization of undergraduate life has become the most significant 
of allforms. The beginnings of such organization appeared about sixty years ago. 
As early as 1840 football was played at Yale, but it was as then played largely a 
scrimmage between the sophomore class and the freshman. For the next thirty 
years the game was played with much irregularity, both in time and method. It 
was not till the year of 1873 that an intercollegiate league was formed. The 
members of the class of 1844 at Yale and of 1846 at Harvard formed the first boat_ 
clubs in those colleges; and in 1852 Yale challenged Harvard to a race, which 
was rowed on Lake Winnepesaukee on August 3, in which the challenging 
college was defeated. Baseball was introduced at Yale in 1859, and at Harvard 
three years later. Harvard played her first intercollegiate game with Brown in 
1863, and Yale her first intercollegiate game with Wesleyan in 1865, and the first 
Harvard-Yale game dates from July 25, 1868. 

From these simple origins the three great college sports have so progressed 
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that they now occupy no small part of the emotional interest of undergraduate 
and absorb easily their more superficial enthusiasms. These games represent, 
too, the point where the public, through the newspaper, most readily touches 
undergraduate life and affairs. 

There are other distinct concrete features of the American university which 
should be included in this sketch. Among them are the alumni Bes C the 
system of fraternities, and the university clubs. 

The alumni association of a college is simply a society of its graduates. In cer- 
tain cases it is incorporated; in more, not. It represents those who have received 
a degree from the institution. Its chief meeting is at the annual commencement 
time, its chief business making vital the relationship of the graduates with their 
college. Every association of this sort is of direct and important support to the 
college. Its members either re am se! or as a body are among the benefactors, 
and its interest never ceases in ‘‘ alma mater.’’ 

The association of students with each other is a constant form of university life 
throughout the world. At Upsala it takes the form of the nation’s houses; in 
Germany, of corps of various forms; in Oxford and Cambridge, of the fellowship 
of the common room, and in America, of the fraternity. In American colleges 
and universities of conspicuous power and place are some thirty ditferent frater- 
nities. They enroll among their graduates and undergraduates more than 100,000 
members. The largest of them has a membership of 15,000. Each society repre- 
sents a common fellowship in each college. Each society of its name in one col- 
lege represents cooperation with other branches of the same name in other col- 
leges. The fraternity system is a vital and lasting force in academic life and 
personal character. Through the fraternity the graduate members keep in touch 
with the undergraduates and with the university. The fraternity represents a 
mighty force in college order and organization. It has been suggested that the 
fraternities in different colleges might become the foundation of the English col- 
lege and university system in America. Recent developments, however, give no 
evidence of such a result. 

It should also be said that what are known as university clubs are found in each 
of the great cities. These clubs are an association of gentlemen who have received 
degrees from universities, either American or foreign. These societies are pri- 
marily social, and secondarily are remotely scholastic. In these clubs in America 
are probably enrolied not less than 7,000 members, and they hold property of at 
least a million doNars. The university club in America represents the point at 
which the university life touches the communal life and also the point at which 
the life of the cominunity may put itself in touch with the relations of the higher 
education. 

I have so far considered the history of American universities largely as inde- 
pendent foundations and monuments. But these uniyersities do not exist for their 
own sake. They represent important functions in the American community and in 
the American commonwealth. To a few of these functions I wish to refer. 

One function of a university in a democracy is the promotion of the unity cf 
the intellectual life. In a prosperous democracy the tendency is strong to break 
with all the past. A prosperous democracy desires to make all things new, for it 
is in peril of becoming intoxicated with its own past triumphs. In this condition 
the university stands as the preacher of conservatism. It draws from the past its 
experiences for the enrichment and ennoblement of the present. It declares that 
man is still man in all times. The value of the university in promoting the one- 
ness of the intellectual life through conservatism it is hard too highly to esteem. 
The peril of the democracy is that in breaking with the past it will speedily enter 
into intellectual bankruptcy. It seeks to pay intellectual demands with drafts on 
the emotions. In respect to intellectual conservatism, promoting unity, the uni- 
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versity represents the great law of evolution; the present receiving the past, and 
the future receiving what is now the present—enlarging, enriching, and develop- 
ing it. The university also represents the intellectual oneness of the community 
through its own unities and associations. A democracy tends toward disintegra- 
tion—the centrifugal tendency is stronger than the centripetal. Institutions of 
different classes and of different sections war against each other. Universities, 
through the associations of the student body, as seen in fraternities, debating 
leagues, political organizations, and scholastic associations, tend to unite ail parts 
of the diverse democratic body. 

The relation, too, of the American tniversity to the American democracy con- 
cerns what may be called spiritual ideals. This relation is of large and of serious 
worth. It applies to and for itseif the laws of self-preservation. That its own 
integrity may be assured, it is inclined to be content with the customary and the 
commonplace. The relationship content with the positive is not apt to end with 
the superlative or even to reach the comparative. Democracy seeks the greatest 
good for the greatest number, as it ought, but in this seeking it is inclined to con- 
sider the greatest number of the present time and to take no cognizance of the yet 
greater number of the future. 

Every great nation and every great age devotes itself to some supreme object. 
In the Hebrew time and nation its devotion was to religion; in the Greek. to hter- 
ature and art; in Roman, to law and to empire; in medisval Italy it was to the 
church; in America it is, or was, to liberty. But at present the American coim- 
monwealth seems to find its chief ambition in the making of power through 
material forces. This ambition emphasizes the fact that a democratic and pros- 
perous people does need the constant inspiration of the highest ideals—a constant 
incoming of strength other than material. It is inclined to allow a material con- 
tentment to satisfy the desire for a higher enrichment. Therefore a democratic 
peopie needs the constant inspiration of highest ideals and the constant supply of 
the strongest strengths. This filling of its needs is most efficiently done by the 
university. Itself seeking the highest ideals, untouched by selfishness, the univer- 
sity is able to move democratic communities unto the highest and the best. The 
university should constantly keep before the democratic community the duty of a 
love for truth, of a love for moral excellence, and an appreciation of the beautiful. 
The appreciation of beauty exercises itself in the finearts. <A political democracy is 
prone to make its fine arts merely decorative. It is hard to teach or to convince 
people that the fine arts minister to the highest education of man. The university, 
however, through both teaching and example should impress upon the democratic 
community that painting and poetry, architecture, sculpture, and music repre- 
sent fundemental desires, passions, and needs of the human character. It should 
also show to the community that such ideas as truth, sincerity, purity, and honesty 
are most impressively embodied for the benefit of humanity on the canvas and in 
the marble. But, be it said that the worth of the fine arts in a democracy is not 
so great as the worth of a wniversity, which not simply inspires an appreciation of 
the fine arts, but also arouses and quickens the love for truth and the love for 
moral excellence. 

Among the most important spiritual ideals and conditions of a democracy is 
literature. 

The relation of the university of a democracy to the literature of a democracy 
is at once of general andof particular import. The relation is not simply that the 
university gives an education to poet, essayist, historian, although this relation is 
significant. For one does not forget that if Shakespeare was trained as an actor 
and not as a student the names of his contemporaries, even if less great, and of 
his successors are found in the matriculation registers of the English universities. 
With the exception, too, of Heine, who has left on record his contempt of uni- 
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versity men and of universities themselves, the great names in the literature of 
Germany are names found on the wniversity rolls. One can not forget, moreover, 
that in the vear 1775 the Earl of Chatham paid, in the House of Lords, a most 
eloquent tribute to the intelectual force, the hterary sympathy, and the decorum 
of the state papers recently transmitted from America, papers then lying upon 
the table of the House of Lords, which proved that the little colleges of the Ameri- 
‘an colonies had served to constitute those colonies not only an integral part of 
the civilized world, but had also made America a member of the republic of let- 
ters. (Tyler's History of American Literature, vol. 2, p. 810.) 

But one is also more impressed with the momerell truth that the university repre- 
sents and prepares the general condition out of which a national literature grows. 
The university teaches men to study themselves; it promotes self-reflection. The 
university teaches men to study nature; it promotes observation. The university 
teaches men to study history; it promotes wisdom. Self-reflection, observation, 
and wisdom ave the materials out of which literature isdeveloped. ‘‘ WhileI was 
musing the fire burned, then spake I with iny tongue.”’ Scholarship may not 
be literature, but without scholarship there would not long be a worthy literature 
in any nation; and the university is the mother of scholars and of scholarship. 
Learning may not be literature; but it is the brick kiln, or at least the clay pit, 
from which the house of literature is built; and the university is the mcther and 
narse of learning. The university represents all that man has aspired unto and 
failed to reach and also all that he has achieved. The university promotes those 
spiritual conditions of largeness of intellectual vision, of purity of heart, of dig- 
nity of conduct and of social relationship—conditions for the creation and the 
growth of literature. The university represents those atmosphevyes and relations 
of both the individual and the whole community which are necessary to the prog- 
ress of the literary art. 

Yet one is obliged to confess that the effect of the forces of the American wni- 
versity on American literature in recent decades is not so great as in the earlier. 
From the discipline of a single college, and from the tuition of a single teacher of 
English in this college, were reared such writers as Emerson, Andrew P. Peabody, 
Oliver Wendell Holes, Charles Sumner, John ppreaeehe Motley, Richard Henry 
Dana, James Russell Lowell, Henry D. Thoreau, Edward Everett Hale, Thomas 
W entworth Higginson, and Charles Eliot Norton. At the present time in this 
college, having many teachers of English, no such personalities or writers are 
appearing. What is the reason that under the great Channing so many great 
writers appeared and that at the present time so few great writers are appearing? 
One scholar declares that the reason lies in our neglect of Greek literature. But 
the reason is more fundamental. The reason lies in the absorption of men in 
things material. 

A most important function of the university in a democratic, as, indeed, in any 
governinent is its duty of promoting research. What is technically known as 
research is simply the inquiry for truth. This inguiry is pursued for its own 
sake. Truth for truth’s sake is the great rallying cry of research in the last 
decades. This research is, of course, pursued systematically. The enlargement 
of human kaowledge respecting man and respecting the world in which he lives 
has been the endeaver of man ever since he has known or reasoned at all. Two 
great periods of investigation has the race passed through, been impressed by, 
and used. One was the Renaissance, and the other began fifty years ago and is 
a continuing. The Renaissance had relation primarily to the world of man; 

twas humanistic. The present awakening has relation to the world of nature; 
it is scientific. When one thinks how long man has lived in the world, daily 
seeing the sun rise and set, nightly beholding the stars move in their orbits, 
impressed by the phenomena of light and darkness, of heat and cold, of forces 
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and of facts, it is a surprise that his knewledge of the material world is so inade- 
quate, superficial, narrow. But the world is still comparatively unknown. 

Man himself stillis hardiy better known than the exterior world. Even that 
most manifest part, his body, is still the object of prolonged inquiry. As a phys- 
iologist has lately said: 

Although we have a considerable acquaintance with the gross structure of the 
body, this is by no means complete. Microscopical investigations, especially of 
the nervous system, promise rich results of great practical importance. Our 
knowledge of the physical and chemical structure of the cell is still very crude, 
although these form the basis of its life and functions, and therefore of the func- 
tions of the entire body. What we know of these functions is restricted to their 
ultimate mechanical, chemical, or structural phenomena. The mechanism by 
which these phenomena are brought about is an almost complets mystery to us, 
although the greater number of investigators who have penetrated most deeply into 
this question consider that its solution is not impossible. (The Needs of Medical 
Research, by Prof. Torald Soliman. Western Reserve University Bulletin, Nov., 
1902, p. 183.) 

If the body of man is still so unknown, what shall be said regarding the igno- 
rance on the part of man of his own spiritual organization? 

For the better knowledge, therefore, of the world without and of the world 
within, scholars should devote all their powers and attainments. For such devo- 
tion are necessary, first, the love for truth as truth; second, the undying passion for 
searching for truth, and, third, the conditions necessary for finding the truth. 
The conditions necessary for finding the truth are, (¢@) the giving to the scholar 
time, (b) freedom from interruption, (c) freedom from care as to his material sup- 
port, and (d@) ability to coordinate and to concentrate efforts in research. As the 
investigator from whom f have already quoted says: 

Organized cooperation may be expected to prove as beneficial in scieatific 
research as is has proved in commercial enterprises and in similar directions, by 
supplying a graded system which will obtain from every man the best work which 
isin him; by preventing wasteful competition and enterprise along unprofitable 
lines, and by effecting a saving of plant, material, and opportunities. This organ- 
ization of research would naturally and gradually follow the other improvements 
which I have suggested, and is in no way revolutionary. The larger laboratories 
throughout the world have tended toward such organization as the principles 
which have been exposed in the preceding pages were more and more clearly 
recognized and as the means for carrying them into effect were provided. 


Certain of these four (a) (b) (c) (cd) conditions are not infrequently found exist- 
ing in men of inherited or acquired riches. One of the most useful investigators 
of electricity has, through the practical results of his investigations, made himself 
arich man. He uses the ieisure which his riches allow him to enjoy in theoretical 
investigation. One of the most useful astronomers is using inherited wealth in 
building observatories in remote parts of this country and in foreign parts as 
well. The number of such independent investigators will undoubtedly increase. 
Bat the peril attending research done tnder these conditions is that it will be 
spasmodic, in method unsound, and also unworthy of the time and money spent 
upon it. The field chosen for inyestigation, too, may not be worth investigation. 
The investigations, too, may not be conducted in wisdom. Investigations have 
been carried on, and of course are still carried on, by independent researchers who 
depend on some regular vocation for their support. This method was approved 
of by John Stuart Mill and was followed by this great thinker for himself. But 
this method is open to the objection of duplication and of amateurishness. 
Research is severe toil, or ought to be, and it can not be done but as an avocation. 
Hither the research suffers or the researcher suffers. Therefore, be it said, the 
best method for inquiry after truth is found in and under the university. The 
university is a collection of trained workers. Each worker helps every other 
worker; inspiration. is gained. The university represents the materials for the 
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study of all truth; truth is a unity, and the truths of one departiment bear close 
relation to the truths of many other departments: proportion is secured. The 
university sets before the researcher investigation as a duty and also as a part of 
the birthright of academic freedom. Indolence or indifference should have no 
power over hii, and his work should be done in freedom. He should be trusted, 
and he should be trusted because he is worthy of trust. But it may be said that 
the university may be unwise in the conditions with which it surrounds the 
investigator; it may be arbitrary in the commands or suggestions which it lays 
upon him. It is certainly true that all the advantages for research do not rest on 
the side of the university. In general it may be said that in England most 
researches have been conducted privately, and that in Germany most researches 
have been conducted under the auspices of a university. Charles Darwin at 
Down, on his own estate, an estate difficult to reach or to go from, moving the 
world from his little laboratory, is the type of the normal English searcher for 
truth. Immanuel Kant, at Koenigsberg University, occupying a professorship, 
lecturing to a few students, moving in the free atmosphere of scholarship, writing 
his blind books which are yet to open the eyes of mankind, is the type of the Ger- 
man searcher for truth. 

The duty of research in the United States is urgent. The peril of a democracy 
is that it will search for truth not for truth’s own sake, but for the sake of what 
truth will do or bring. It makes investigation into electricity to get light, or heat, 
or power, not to discover the laws, nature, and relations of electricity. But be it 
said, truth is primary, and the search for truth for its own sake is a primary duty. 
The great thinker who gave as a reason for his passion for the theory of numbers 
that it is a pure virgin that never has been and never can be prostituted to any 
practical application whatsoever, represents the type of the wisest investigator. 
This lesson of the value of truth for its own sake is a lesson that every democracy 
should learn. It is a lesson which the university is of all human forces best fitted 
to teach a democracy. Democracies, tco, are naturally fickle. The search for 
truth, therefore, should be conducted under the most stable and permanent of all 
human institutions—the university. 

This conclusion is practically embodied in the most important agency for 
research ever founded, the Carnegie Institute. The larger share of its immense 
annual income, approaching a half million of doliars, is devoted to the prosecu- 
tion of investigation by university professors. From this foundation richest 
results may with reason be expected. 

The university also bears a very direct relation to what is called the Government. 
For the American Government, as a distinct institution, the American university 
should do three things: First, it should aid in disseminating a sound idea of the 
nature of government; second, it should, as a process of carrying forward the 
Government, make plain that government by parties, the natural method ina 
democracy, is a means and never an end; third, it should train men who may 
become worthy officers of the State. 

The university should train gentlemen who may become worthy officers of the 
State. It may educate men for service of two sorts: The one kind is the clerical 
and the less arduous administrativetype. Such is the training given to the young 
Englishmen who are to occupy positions of a clerical grade in the coloniai service. 


The training is valuable and leads to resulting values in the interest of the Govern- - 


ment and of humanity. The other kind of training is less direct, and yet it is the 
more valuable as it is the less directly immediate in its purpose. It relates to gen- 
eral preparation for the most important administrative and executive places. It is 
a preparation which is general. The primary purpose of such a preparation is iden- 
tical with the primary purpose of education. Itseeks to make each man a thinker, 
a weigher of evidence, and judge of relations. It doesnot fit one to become a Presi- 
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dent or a legislator or a member of the supreme court. It desires simply so to train 
the intellect, as well as all the other parts of one’s nature, that the man, if chosen 
President or legislator or appointed judge, shall do the work belonging to the 
position with efficiency and satisfaction. It looks upon government in its higher 
relations as first a means and second an end. Government in its lower relations 
is first an end and secondarily a means. No nation has had a diplomatic corps of so 
noble a character or of so great fitness for diplomacy as has had England. She 
has had no school for this training. She has had schools for the training of men 
for the clerical and subordinate positions of the various colonial boards, but the 
men whom she has called into her service and the service of humanity of large 
relationships have been trained as gentlemen, as scholars, and as thinkers at her 
universities. Through such a training these men have been best fitted to con- 
sider and to perform the special business committed tothem. Ina democracy it 
would be useless, and to some extent ridiculous, to seek to train men for the 
higher positions of government. Such training would sacrifice a noble elevation 
of mind and a fine sense of universal relationship to mere professional narrowness 
and technical effectiveness. In government, as in certain other of the largest 
interests of mankind, the specialist or the expert is not the man of the largest 
wisdom or the most permanent serviceableness, important or necessary as are the 
services which the expert and the specialist render in most departments of life. 
For government is not a realm for specialities. The qualities which constitute a 
good legislator are the simple qualities of sound judgment and interpretation. 
The qualities which constitute a good secretary of the treasury are the same quali- 
ties which constitute a good banker or a good fiduciary trustee. In preparing 
men for the highest places in and through the government, let the university be 
content with making the thinker. Once able to think, the special problems sub- 
mitted to an administrator for his solution he will soive with ease, and the special 
duties imposed for his doing he will do with satisfaction to others and with facil- 
ity for himself, 

A second work which the higher education may accomplish for the govern- 
ment relates to parties. In a prosperous democracy public attention is usually 
fixed on the party in power, and upon this power as an end and asa good in itself. 
This consideration is of the nature of a transference of the interest which belongs 
to an end to the means for securing that end. This transference is not unnatural, 
for one becomes so accustomed to the party as a necessary method or means for 
carrying on the government that one is soon led to believe that the party is the 
government itself, and even that in extreme instances the government exists to 
perpetuate and enrich the party. The university is therefore to impress upon the 
people the truth that the parties exist in order to give the most efficient govern- 
ment, and that that party only has special rights to be in power which gives the 
most efficient government. Therefore the universities have been a silent factor 
in political affairs. They have been concerned not only to maintain a sound and 
efficient government—they have been, and are, the most eager to remove any 
political party which has become weak while it has been trying to govern. In 
the United States the universities have been the most conservative element in pre- 
serving the present Government asarepublic. They would be, of all classes, the 
most averse to a monarchy of any sort; but no body of citizens would be more 
eager to dislodge a political party which had proved itself to be incapable. 

The answer to the third question which I suggest is also clear and simple. The 
university is to declare and emphasize the idea that civil and political government 
is only one of the organizations into which humanity forms itself for the sake of 
securing its own highest purposes and privileges. Its categories are the common 
principles which constitute the best of life—honesty, capacity, and faithfulness. 
So human are these relations, so high areits aspirations, so powerfulits members, 
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so fundamental its principles, that the university, concerning itself with all men 
and all things, nay and must relate itself to the government as an inspiring, 
instructing, and constructing force. . 

The university also may render vast service by conserving the institutions of 
society. A republic is in peril of being concerned with movements. The great 
results of the Middle Ages are still found in institutions. Institutions are the 
foundations and supporters of a lasting republic. The first in importance and in 
time of all these institutions 1s the family. FolHowing it is the church, and by 
the side of the church in significance is the civil power. The civil power may be 
interpreted at once as a condition and as a force. Asa force it aids the people in 
their pursuit of good of all kinds. As a condition it promotes the endeavor of the 
people themselves for securing desired utilities. To these institutions as institu- 
tions, and also as embodying historic conditions, and also as representing the 
great movements of a prolonged past, the university bears a close relation. It is 
to be an interpreter of their significance to the present age. It is to impress their 
teachings and historic valuations upon the present age. And it is also to seek to 
adjust them to the service of a new world in a new time. 

In mentioning other relations of the university in a democracy, the writer con- 
tents himself with the consideration of one further relation most comprehensive and 
definite. It refers to the relation of the university to the training of personality. 
In relation to personality the university should accomplish four things—it should 
make (1) the scholar, (2) the thinker, (3) the gentleman or the lady, and (4) it 
snould unite all these creations and truths into noblest character. 

A prosperous democracy is prone to neglect scholarship. A prosperous democ- 
racy is primarily concerned with itself. A prosperous democracy is concerned 
with the present and the future. Scholarship is concerned with the past for the 
sake of the present. A prosperous democracy is concerned with effects, which 
may primarily be applied to the external senses. Scholarship is concerned with 
intellectual relationships. A prosp2rous democracy is in danger of being intoxi- 
cated with itself. Scholarship is haomble and reverent. A prosperous democracy 
makes its own achievements its primary appeal to the will and to the heart. 
Scholarship makes its primary appeal to the intellect. A prosperous democracy 
interprets itself in terms of long and square and avoirdupois—imiles, acres, and 
tons. Scholarship interprets itself in terms of knowledge—books, truth, and 
learning. But a prosperous democracy, in its heart of hearts, knows that to 
secure highest results it must unite intelligence with its materia! qualities. It 
bears no antagonistic mood to scholarship. It merely suffers scholarship. It is 
indifferent to scholarship. But, in its highest moods. a prosperous democracy 
unites itself with and cooperates with scholarship. 

The function, therefore, of the university in making the scholar is a most impor- 
tant one. For scholarship is the living expression, in the midst of democratic 
materialism, of the worth of ideas. Scholarship also represents the unity of life 
to a people who are inclined to forget that there has been a past and who inter- 
pret the future in terms of vagueness or of dread or of both. The scholar uncon- 

ciously teaches the lesscn of self-forgetfulness in an age which is wrapped up in 
its self-consciousness. The scholar is a daily incarnation of the truth that the 
unseen things are the eternal things and the seen things merely temporal. The 
scholar suggests that there are other standards of measure than the tables cf cubic 
measure, and other solids than those that are measured by avoirdupois, and that 
qualities imponderable are the weightiest and the most precious. 

A similar function the university performs for a prosperous democracy in mak- 
ing the thinker. If the scholar is the possessor of the house of knowledge, the 
thinker is the keeper of that house and the one who is most able to assess it at its 
true value. In a prosperous democracy the scholar may not be regarded as an 
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important part of its life. Eut a democracy can not scorn the thinker. The 
scholar may limit his special usefulness to the single field of learning. But the 
thinker is required in every field. The need of him is great, both in time and 
space, as is the need of efficiency. Every process of the democracy—legislative, 
judicial, financial, civil, political, commercial, domestic—demands the thinker. 
In the legislature he is required. The presence on the statute books of laws which 
can be interpreted in opposite ways, the presence of superfluous iaws, the presence 
of laws which, however well intended, are pestiferous, promoting the very evils 
which they are designed to cure, are proof that the absence of the thinker is a 
serious misfortune in any government, and especially in a democratic government. 
The need of the thinker in the judiciary and in the financial departments of a 
prosperous democracy is painfully evident. The power to think is strictly the 
power to weigh evidence. This is largely the function of the judge. In com- 
merce also the thinker is the ruling power. Therefore the university is rendering 
large advantage to the world through the training of the thinker. 

The university is also to train the lady and the gentleman for social duty. A 
democratic society is in peril of lacking the note of distinction. It is in more 
peril of a leveling down than a leveling up. It is in peril of being the level of the 
Mississippi prairie rather than the level of the Rocky Mountain plateau. The uni- 
versity is to train the man into the gentleman without loss of power. It is to 
teach him to adjust himself to any condition, to be at home in any society, to be 
a prince among princ‘s, and also to be a prince among bores without awakening 
boorishness. The university is to teach him to say nothings, and yet with dignity; 
to talk with weight and yet with dignity, and to inspire respect. It is to make 
him a gentleman of manner and of manners and one whose manners are the 
natural doings of a free character. 

In particular in America the university is to fit men to live in useful and noble 
relationships. In the first years of a political democracy the leisure of those who 
are its members is usually given tosports and pastimes of a nature not of a serious 
character. This is the natural effect resulting from the materialistic constitution 
of the democracy itself. But as a democracy develops, its pleasures, like its work, 
become more and more noble in time and method. Therefore the university 
should train men into the noblest use of their leisure; for there are many ele- 
inents in the bast service of the people which can be more easily taken up by indi- 
viduals than by the formal government. In England men of leisure enter politi- 
cal life and become useful members of Parliament or of local government or 
of municipal boards. In the United States if would be well if such men would 
enter political life, but the cost of securing a nomination and an election is so 
great that men hesitate to seek such offices. But such men in America should 
devote themselves to service of a semiofiicial sort which is for the benefit of human- 
ity. College graduates who are relieved of the necessity of earning their living 
should do all they can to make the life of the cominunity finer and nobler. The 
older civilizations to a degree illustrate the value of the motto ‘‘ noblesse oblige.”’ 
The communities of the New World have largely illustrated the truth that riches 
confer obligations on their possessors. It remains to show in the same com- 
munities, both ancient and recent, that culture and social efficiency united with 
wealth represent potencies of the highest value which are to be devoted to the 
service of man, 
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Sir Tuomas WILSON. c1526-1581. 


The Arte of Rhetorique, for the use of all such as are studious of Eloquence, set 
forth in Englishe by Thomas Wilson. R. Graftonus. 1558. Ato. (B. L.) 
gett, 

The same with 

And now newlie sette foorthe againe, with a Prologueto the Reader. Anno Dit 
1562. © Imprinted at London by Ihon Kingston. Also 1567, 1580, 1584, 1585. 
Ais: I.) 


This work gains a good word from Hallam, Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe (4th ed., vol. i, pp. 198, 209), and high praise from Warton (History of 
English Poetry, Hazlitt’s edition, 1871, vol. iv, pp. 239 et seq.). Passages from 
Wilson are included in English Prose Selections, edited by Henry Craik (vol. i, 
pp. 285-293) 

This is tig first text-book of importance on composition in English. Warton 
even regards it as a system of criticism. There had been a book, Warton notes, 
on rhetoric, viz, The Arte or Crafte of Rhetoryke, by Leonard Cox, in 1532, but 
this was merely ‘‘ a technical and elementary manual.’’ Wilson’s treatise is more 
liberal and discursive, illustrating the arts of eloquence by example, and examin- 
ing and ascertaining the beauties of composition with the ae skill and 
sagacity of a critic. 

it can not be said that Sir Thomas Wilson advanced the ‘eee of education, 
ner that he consciously dwelt on method. But that a writer well esteemed as he 
greatly influenced educaticn will be seen if it is remembered that he strongly 
took up the positions, first, that the orator or writer should always accommodate 
himself and his words to the people whom he is addressing, and secondly, that 
simplicity of language is to be aimed at as more beautiful and effective than 
strained and pompous words. The following passages will show Wilson's efforts 
in these directions: 


How needful fables are to teach the ignorant. 


The multitude (as Horace doth say) is a beast, or rather a monster, that hath 
many heads, and therefore, like unto the diversity of natures, variety of invention 
inust always beused. Talk altogether of most grave matters, or deeply search out 
the ground of things, or use the quiddities of Dunce to set forth God’s mysteries, 
and you shall see the ignorant (I warrant you) either fall asleep or else bid you 
farewell. The multitude must needs be made merry, and the more foolish your 
talk is the more wise will they count it to be. And yet it is no foolishness, but 
rather wisdom to win men by telling of fables to hear of Gcd’s goodness. Un- 
cdoubtedly fables well set forth have done much good at divers times, and in 
divers commonweals. 


The most famous passage in Wilson's book is that on the Avoidance of inkhorn 
terms: 


Among all other lessons this should first be learned, that we never affect any 
strange ink-horn terms, but to speak as is commonly received, neither seeking to 
be over fine, nor yet living overcareless, using our speech as most men do, and 
ordering our wits as the fewest have done. Some seek so far for outlandish Eng- 
lish that they forget altogether their mother’s language. And I dare swear this, 
if some of their mothers were alive they were not “able to tell what they say; and 
yet these fine English clerks will say they speak in their mother tongue. if a man 
should charge them for counterfeiting the King’s English. Some far -journeyed 
gentlemen at their return home, like as they love to go in foreign apparel, so they 
will powder their talk with over-sea language. He that cometh lately out of 
France will talk French English, and never blush at the matter. Another chops 
in with English italianated ‘and applieth the Italian phrase to our English speak- 
ing * * *, The lawyer will store his stomach with the prating of pedlars 
* * *, The unlearned or foolish phantastical, that smells but of learning (such 
fellows as lave seen learned men in their days), will so Latin their tongues that 
the simple can not but wonder at their talk, and think surely they speak by some 
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revelation. I know them that think rhetoric to stand wholly upen dark words; 
and he that can catch an inkhorn term by the tail him they count to be a fine 
Englishman and a good rhetorician. 

There isa somewhat similar passage quoted by Professor Schelling: Life and 
Writings of Gascoigne, in Publications of the University of Pennsylvania: 

I have alwayes bene of opinion, that it is not unpossible eyther in Poemes or in 
prose to write both compendiously and perfectly in our Englishe tongue. And 
therefore although I chalenge not unto myself the name of an English Poet, yet 
may the Reader finde oute in my wrytings, that I have more faulted in keeping 
the olde English wordes (quamvis jam obsoleta) than in borrowing of other lan- 
guages such Epithetes and Adjectives as smell of the Inkhorne * * * TI have 
rather regarde to make our native language commendable in it selfe, than gay 
with the feathers of straunge birds. (Epistle to the Reverend Divines, preface to 
ed. of 1575, Hazlitt ed., I, 2.) 

Caxton had spoken similarly: Vol. ii of the Short History (illustrated edition), 

pp. 578 and 579. 

Green says: 

He (Caxton) stood between two schools of translation, that of French affecta- 
tion and English pedantry. It was a moment when the character of our literary 
tongue was being settled, and it is curious to see in his own words the struggle 
over it which was going on in Caxton’s time. ‘‘Some honest and great clerks 
have been with me and desired me to write the most curious terms that I could 
find;’’ on the other hand, ‘‘some gentlemen of late blamed me, saying that in my 
translations I had over many curious terms which could not be understcod of com- 
mon people, and desired me to use old and homely terms in my translations.’’ His 
own taste pointed to English, but ‘‘ tothe common terms that be daily used ’’ rather 
than to the English of his antiquarian advisers. ‘‘I took an old book and read 
therein, and certainly the English was so rude and broad I could not well under- 
stand it.’’ while the Old-Engtish charters which the Abbot of Westminster lent as 
modeis from the archives of his house seemed ‘‘ more like to Dutch than to Engtish.”’ 

As Hallam says, ‘‘The rules in Wilson’s treatise are chiefly from Aristotie, 
with the help of Cicero and Quintilian, but his examples and illustrations are 
modern.”’ 

One further point from Wilson. He has been discoursing on memory, and has 
expounded systems of *‘ places’”’ (as, e. g., to make the nose, the eyes, the fore- 
head, the hair, the ears, and other parts to serve as pegs to hang consecutive ideas 
on). He has spoken of what we now call association of ideas. ‘‘ Yea, sometimes a 
window maketh some remember that they have stolen in their days something out of 
it. Sometimes a chimney telieth them of many late drinkings and settings by 
the fire.”’ He winds up his section, however, on the art of memory: 

The best art of memory that can be, is to hear much, to speak much. to read 
much and to write much. And exercise it is that dceth all, when we have said 
all that ever we can. 


Sir Thomas Wilson also wrote: 


The Rule of Reason, conteinying the Art of Logique, set forth in Hnglishe by 
T. Vuilson, B. LT. &. Grafton, London 1551, 8vo. Also 1552, 1553, 1563, 1567, 
1580. , 

Sir Thomas Wilson was born about 1526 at Stroby, in Lincolnshire. Educated 
at Eaton and King’s College, Cambridge. Taught in family of Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk. Studied law at University of Errara. Imprisoned in Rome on 
account of his treaties on logic and rhetoric. Soon after Elizabeth’s accession 
was made master of requests and master cf St. Katharine’s Hospital. Sent on 
various embassies. Died in 1581. For further account see Chalmers’s Biograph- 
ical Dicticnary, vol. 32, pp. 172-174; Warton, History of English Poetry, 1871 ed. 
vol. iv, p. 240; Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 62, p. 132. 
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THOMAS PHAER. 15102-1560. 


The regiment of life, whereunto is added a treatise of the pestilence, with the 
Booke of Children, newly corrected and enlarged by T. Phaire, B. L. J. Kyngs- 
lon and H. Sutton. London, 15532, 8°, Also 1560, 1565(?), 1567, 1570?, 1596. 


This book has its significance as an early treatise on the health of children. In 
his preface the author explains his position: 

My purpose is here to do them good that have most need, that is to say. chil- 
dren: and to show the remedies that God hath created for the use of man, to dis- 
tribute in English to those who are unlearned, part of the treasure that is in other 
languages. to provoke them that are of better learning, to utter their knowledge 
in such like attempts. 

He conciudes: 

I hepe to see the time, when the nature of Simples (which have been hitherto 
incredibly corrupted) shall be read in English, as in other languages: that is to 
say, the perfect declaration of the qualities cf herbs, seeds, roots, trees & of all 
commodities that are here amongst us, shall be earnestly and truly declared, in 
our native speech, by the grace of God. To the which I trust all learned men 
(having a zeal to the commonwealth) will apply their diligent industries: surely 
for my own part I shall never cease during my breath, to bestow my labour to the 
furtherance of it (till itcome to pass) even to the utmost of my simple power. 

Phaer was the first Englishman to attempt a translation of the whole of Virgil’s 
4Eneid. He did not complete the task, and the translation appeared under the 
title: ‘* The nyne fyrst bookes of the Eneidos of Virgil converted into Englishe 
vearse by Tho. Phaer, doctour of Phisike, with so muche of tenthe booke as since 
his death coulde be founde in unperfit papers at his house in Kilgaran Forest in 
Pembrokeshire. 1562. 4to.’’ The translation was completed by Thomas Twine 
and published in 1584. See, further, Mr. Sidney Lee’s account of Phaer, Dictionary 
of National Biography, vol. 45, p. 140. 


The Institution of a gentleman. Anno Domini 1555. Imprinted at London in 
Flete-strete at the signe of the Princes armes, by Thomas Marshe. Also, 1568 
(pages unnumbered). 


Of this there was a reprint, privately published in 1839, by G.S. (George 
soaper). 
The contents are: 


The Epistle—The Prologue—The Institution of a Gentleman—Gentle gentile, i. e., the offspring 
of gentle parents, who is himseif gentle—Gentle ungentle, i. e., the offspring of gentlemen, who 
are theinuselves ungentie in behaviour—Ungentle gentle, i. e., the man born humble, who raises 
himsclf to high esteem and office—How Gentlemen may profit in bearing offices in a Common- 
wealth—How a Gentleman may much profit his country in being a soldier or Captain in the 
wars—How Embassies be most meet for Gentlemen—Now a Gentleman dwelling in the country 
may profit others by his office or other wise—How a Gentleman should differ from other sorts of 
men—What pastimes Gentlemen ought to use, how and after what sort, and what games are 
unmeet to be used—Shooting in the Long Bow—Whai sort of apparel is meet fora gentleman 
and what crder ought to be observed therein—Of honour and worship—To read Histories and 
avoid idleness—Examples of Pity, Justice, Wisdom, Gentleness, Uprightness, Learning, Peace, etc. 


The book is useful as showing what it was that education was required to aim 
at, rather than as giving detail of subjects or method. There is an interest in 
the fact that the author, whose name is unknown, quotes from Chaucer: 

Lo who that is most vertuous alway 
Pryvye and apart [sic], and most intendeth ay 


To do the gentle deedes that he can 
Take him alwaies for the greatest gentleman. 


This is the writer’s own refrain throughout the book. Further on he says: 


Remember further that this word Gentleman is a compound word (so called) 
whereas of two words are made but one vecable: as gentle one word, [and man 
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another], as much to say a man of gentleness, and (as I think) the fairest name 
a gentleman can deserve to have, is to be called and holden an honest man in that 
by his honesty he is made genile, and by vice, ungentle. 


How a gentleman differs from others. 


Like as the rose in beauty passeth all other flowers-and is an ornament and set- 
ting forth of the place where it groweth, and so by the excellency that nature 
hath given it leadeth a man’s eye sooner to the aspect and beholding of it than of 
other flowers, so ought a gentleman by his conditions, qualities and good behav- 
iour, to excel all other sorts of men and by that his excellency to set forth and 
adorn the whole company among whom he shall happen for to be; and thereby to 
lead the eye of man’s affection to love him before others for his virtue sake. 


The reading of histories and idleness. 


To avoid this blemish of idleness, which defaceth utterly the life of gentlemen, 
it behoveth them always to be occupied, and although there want sometime meet 
occasion of corporal exercise, yet the mind of man may be occupied much to the 
increase of his knowiedge and understanding; wherein there can be nothing more 
meet for gentlemen than the reading of histories, a most excellent and laudable 
exercise for them, even so much as histories are called the books of kings and 
princes, because unto rulers of this earth the knowledge of histories is most prof- 
itable and very necessary to be read of all those which bear office and authority 
in the commonwealth. 


WILLIAM BAVANDE, Translator. Writer, JOANNES FERRARIUS MONTANUS. 


A woorke of Joannes Ferrarius Montanus, touchynge the good orderynge of a 
common weale: wherein as weli magistrates, as private persons, bee put in 
remembraunce of their dueties, not as the Philosophers in tieir vaine tradicions 
have devised, but according to the godlie institutions and sounde doctrine of 
christianitie. Hnglished by Wiliam Bavande. 1559. Imprinted at London, 
by John Kingston for Thom. Wight, dwelling in Paules Churchyarde. 4to. 


In the fourth book, after dealing with divines, lawyers, physicians, Ferrarius 
treats of the education of children. 

Ferrarius shows that a learned man may find friends everywhere. He praises 
the ‘* studies of humanity,’’ shows the use of them to lawmakers, quotes Horace 
and Cicero. Then he goes on to show that youth must be brought up in learning. 
*‘Socrates judgeth him more profitable to a commonwealth which maketh many 
fit to rule, than he that can well rule himself.’’ He gives a chapter each to the 
divine, the lawyer, and the physician, dealing with their several training. The 
seventh chapter has for argument: ‘‘ That it is necessary in a commonweal that 
children be virtuously trained up, that by their good education they may be the 
better able to bear rulein the commonweal, and then under what schoolmasters.’’ 

He quotes the usual authors, Plato and Plutarch, and insists that the mother’s 
milk is most expedient for the chiid. 


Meet schoolmasters. 


It is requisite to have such as can discreetly handle and well instruct the child, 
even as soon as he can creep out of his mother’s lap, and is able to receive any 
learning, lest the ill demeanour and ignorance of schoo!masters corrupt and hinder 
their pupils * * * Schoolmasters must be men of a good zeal and such as 
stand not too much in their own conceit, challenging themselves a glorious name 
of profound learning: but they must be learned indeed, of honest conversation, 
favourers of virtue, and such as can take their scholars as their children, whom 
the scholars must so much the more reverence, becanse they receive the begin- 
ning of their living of their parents, but of living well, of their schoolmasters. 


Follow Quintilian and Vives: Advice of Cicero. i 


_ Now in what sort they ought to be trained up, in what tongues and authors, it 
is no part of my purpose to discourse, but Quintilian doth both largely and learn- 
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edly, show tis an order in that point. To whom if ye do join Joannes Ludovicus 
Vives, it were both necessary and profitable. But special heed must be taken, 
that no child be set to anything, wherewith his wit and nature cannot agree, but 
we must chiefly follow that which Tully fuli well calleth a continual and earnest 
occupying of the mind when it doth apply itself to any thing, with delight therein. 


Filthy authors: Honesty excelleth learnt 


This also must be seen to, that there be no writers taught, which be filthy, 
unclean, ungodly. and little helping the honesty of life. For itis very expedient 
to consider, in what kind of arts, and what kind of manners, young children be 
nusselled from their tender years, which I would rather have (if I should needs 
be put to choose) honest without any learning, than without honesty. highly 
learned. For honesty by the excellency and worthiness of itself is able to adorn 
and set forth a inan’s living, but the other although it have never so excellent 
learning, with misdemeanour it is shadowed and as it were utterly darkened. 


Erection of schools. 


To touch (of this) in long discourse is no part of my enterprise, which intends 
not to stand in the reformation of every enormity, but only generally. and as it 
were through a lattice to show, whereby the society of man may be united together, 
and the honour of the commonweal preserved. 


LAWRENCE HUMFREY. c1527-c1590. 


The Nobles, or Of Nobilitye. The original nature, dutyes, right and Christian 
Tnstitucion thereof. Three Bookes. Fyrste eloquently written in Latine by 
Lawrence Humfrey D. of Divinity and Presidente of Magdaleine Colledge in 
O.rforde, late englished, Whereto, for the readers commodititye and matters 
affinttye, is coupled the small treatyse of Philo, a Jewe. By the same Author 
out of the Greeke, Latined, now also Englished 1563. Imprinted at London, 
tn Flete Strete nere to S. Dunstons Church by Thomas Mlarsh. 12 mo. 

Published at Basle in 158) as Optimates, sive de nobilitate ejusqnue antiqua ori- 
gine, ete. 


Should the nobility be learned ? 


Vhis [viz, Learning] that blesseth the wretched, honoureth the blessed, enrich- 
eth the poor, nobleth the rich, renowneth the base, honoureth the noble: this, I 
say, post they [the nobles] to the poor and needy, whom scornfully they term 
students and scholars. saying it belongeth notto them. Asit longed not to them, 
to be wise. Or beseemed not him that glittereth in bravery, to glitter in mind. 
Why say they, will you have a nobleinan a priest or minister, to instruct the peo- 
ple? Truly asin charge and office, I require it not, soin skill and knowledge 
fainest would I (were it possible) have him pass any. 


How many fouliy err. 


Iam not ignorant [that] many study, who notwithstanding, in the mean, way, 
manner and choice of arts and authors, foully err. For first read they human 
things, not divine, love toys not fruitful lessons, Venus’ games not weighty stud- 
ies tending to increase cf godliness, dignity, or true and sound commodity. As 
Ovid, Of the Art of Love, Boccace, and others, nor sound nor pure writers, in 
whom they study strange tongues to the decay of godliness. Which might yet 
better be borne, would they bywhiles meddle herewith holy Scripture, as a con- 
trary and triacle,* to expel from manners, that pestilent and pernicious poison. 


* Troacle, i. e., remedy, especially an antidote against poisonous bites of animals. 


The example of Diogenes and the Cynies in training youth. 


[Diogenes] proved himseif no simple workman in framing Nobility. Seasoning 
them first with literal arts. Which as a foundation laid, then brake he them to 
ride the great horse, to sling. to cast the dart, and shoot. Thirdly. out of poets 
and other writers, gathered and selected such sentences. as he thought fittest for 
them, to ken by rote. Fourthly abridged the sum of all they learned. Thai at 
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one glimpse they might see much, which being little might surer abide. Fifthly, 
enjoined them obedience to their parents ‘Char rging “them diligently to serve 
them, living themselves with thin fare and clear water. Sixthly forbade them to 
bush or curi their hair but poil it. Seventhly commended them the practice of 
hunting. These be Dicgenes’ lessons. 


Without refined minds, nobles are without nobility. 


For what jest were it (think ye) if a musician of seemly favour, and well pro- 
portioned bedy, just height, and manly beauty, well clad in silks, holding a sweet 
melodious instrument, should enter in honourable presence: and having “thus on: 
all parties raised great expectation: all noise hushed and solempne silence made, 
suddenly began to bleat with a harsh, rustical and rude voice: and mow with his 
mouth? * * * Or how hiss we out a well apparalied player, if counterfeiting 
a king on the stage, he fail of his gesture, speak yawning, have a sour and harsh 
voice, miss his action cr use unseemly gesture for so stately personage? Doth not 
he then much more abandon himself to laughter and contempt, who abou nding 

with all the gifts God and fortune may give; placed by them in chief and swarm- 
ing plenty, lifted to the highest type of honour, his body decked and trimmed at 
ail points, ‘beareth about a , rude, psu and rough mind? And with filthiness 
of life, defameth both himself and his ancestors. 


What nobles should be taught. 


iY 


First * * * be he taught the art of words, then the pratique of deeds, that 
poth he know how to frame his talk discreetly, well and wisely: and order and 
dispose his life and doings comely and consonant to virtue, nature and God’s will. 
That these metes and bounds, determine a man’s school, it is manifest by Homer, 
saying one Phoenix was allowed Achilles, by his father Peleus to make him an 
orator of words and practiser of deeds. Of the first grounds of grammar and 
principles of speech and talk I will say naught. Thus much onely at this present 
I warn, be he with all speed provided a master, both learned and godly. For 
hardly is it razed, that is graven in tender years. 


Fierom, of the institution of a noble gertiewoman, 
Writing to Laeta, Hierom says: 


A master must she be provided of reasonable years, faultless life and learning. 
Nor will any, [ think, refuse to do for his sister a Noble virgin, that Aristotie did 
for Philip’s son, whom, for want of A B C masters, himself taught his characters. 


A nobleman’s school and manner of study. 


After the precepts and rules of grammar [have been] most briefly and compen- 
diously abridged and taught out of some one, not many authors (sith there is great 
diversity and confusion) that the best Latin writers follow. The familiarist, 

exquisitist, and bri efest of Cicero's Epistles, Dialogues most delight that age. And 
ee Cicero’s Cato or Laelius, may thes y read. Hereto may certain chosen 
colloguies of Castalio and Exasmus be coupled. EE to sow the seeds of god- 
liness and virtue in their tender hearts. And Terence also but with riper years 
andjudgrient. If any filth be intermeddled, let the trusty diligence of the teacher 
remedy it, using sounder authors as treacle to expel it. Nor truly would I yield 
Terence this room but for [ saw Cicero so much esteem him. who took not the 
least part of eloquence of him, as Chrysostom of Aristophanes, the excellence of 
the Attic tongue, a poet nevertheless both nipping in taunts and wanton in talks, 
aud no less hurtful to honesty. But be the hardest, first imprinted. For grown 
riper in years and knowledge, they lightly neglect them as trifies. Therefore, not 
little helpeth it, even at first, to learn them Greek and Hebrew, preposterously do 
all universities, schools and teachers that contrary it. 

For about the bush run they to arts, whe understand not the original tongues. 
Of the Greek, no unpleasant authors are Alsop, Joachim Camerarius, Ethica 
Arvithmologia, a little book but lading few precepts with great store of learning. 
Of orators, Isocrates, Demosthenes and the most reverend author and Orator 
Christ Jesus with the Apostles whose writings I allow, ever first and last. The 
Hebrew out of the Bible’s most purely, and on aly floweth. Inthese harder tongues, 
much availeth the trusty, plain and learned explication of a painful teacher. 


Of the poets, 


The ancient Nobility reverenced chiefly poets. Therefore Seneca’s Tragedies, 
Plautus’ Comedies, Vergil’s Georgics and Warrior, of the Latins for the stateli- 
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ness of the matter and style are most honoured * * * Euripides, Cicero’s 
authority prevaileth to admit. whose every verse he deemeth as many oracles. 
The divinity of Sibil’s@ verse commendeth itself. And Pindar and Homer sith 
Alexander so much praised, no nobleman may despise. Nay, they ought rever- 
ence. For in the sack of Thebes he spared Pindar’s house, Homer oft he read 
and bare in his bosom both in war andpeace. In sleep [he] made him partner, or 
rather privy Councillor of his state, and companion of his cares. By night [he] 
lapped him under his pillow. On whom by day he waked, by night to sleep. 


Rhetoric, logic, and cthics. 


Rhetoric and Logic are necessary to file the talk, whet the wit and imprint 
order: wherewith Aristotle, the prince of pleading and reasoning, instructed his 
Alexander. The preparative to Rhetoric. to yield their talk both more plenteous 
and pleasant: containeth Erasmus’ book of the Copy of Words and matter, 
most profitable if well and wittily he beread. But much Iover-pass. Both for 
{mind not to reckon all, and for I teach a Noble-man, who wanteth not to read 
all. But this much shall make him a good reasoner. Besides the art of words he 
must be stuffed with store of matter. To become therefore first Ethicand moral, 
read he of the Greeks, Isocrates, chiefiy to Demonicus and Nicocles, Epictetus, 
and other like. Of the Hebrews, Deuteronomy and Ecclesiastes. To learn in the 
entry of his years of the one, God’s laws and commandments; of the other, the 
world’s vanity. But chiefly ken he Salomon’s proverbs. The like accompt make 
he of David’s Psalms. 


For further study Humfrey advises: 


Aristotie Of Manners [i. e. Morals], Cicero’s Duties, Erasmus Of Civility, the 
House-Philosophy of Xenophon and Aristotle, which aiso Paul touched, writing to 
the Ephesians, Timothy and others, Daily and nightly ought the young noble to 
read Aristotle and others on Civil knowledge, and ought to know the ordinances, 
laws and manners of the Lacedaemonians, Athenians, Jews, Romans, and other 
Christians in Europe. 


The writers on nobility. 
Read he also all writersof Nobility. Erasmus, Of the Institution of a Christian 
Prince, [John] Sturm’s Learned Nobility, Philo, Hierome Osorius, Lucas Gauri- 


cus, who handle the self theme, and alinost a Plutarch’s works, in them as mir- 
rors to see and behold himseif. 


Among historical writers Humfrey recommends among the Greek, Plutarch, 
Appian, Thucydides; among the Hebrews, Josephus, the books of Genesis, Exodus, 
Judges, and the Kings; among the Latins, Cesar, Livy, and in his own time, 
Sleidan, Paul, Jovius, and Bembus, 


In civil knowledge. 


Justinian’s Institutions, the Pandects and the whole course of the civil law. 
And both ali antiquity and the law and statutes of our own realm, wherein so 
skilfnl ought he to be, as he dare profess it. For, the Nobles’ palaces ought to 
be the whole country’s Oracles. Plato had I almost overpassed, with whose laws 
and commonwealth, he ought, most familiarly acquaint him, 


In the mathematics. Iumfrey on astrology. 


Arithmetic, can he not want. Geometry much helpeth, to placing, framing and 
conveying of buildings. Great delight and profit, bringeth Geography. But 
Astrology, [seesoravened, embraced, and devoured by many, as they need no spur 
to it but rather a bridle from it, no trumpeter to encourage them, but a chider to 


a Presumably Humfrey refers to such books asthe following, which I find in book-catalogues. 
The dates are later than Humfrey, but clearly a similar book was extant in his time. 

Sibylline Oracles.—Sibyllina Oracula Gr. Lat. cum Notis illustrata D. Joanne Opsopseo Bret- 
tano, engraved title and 10 fine engravings—Oracula Magica Zoroastris cum Scholiis Plethonis et 
Pselli nune primum editi.—Oracula Metrica Jovis Apnpollinis Hecates Serapidis et aliorum, Greece 
et Laiine, in ono thick vol,8vo. Paris, 1599, and again 1607. 

Blondel (David).—Treatise of the Sibyls so highly celebrated by the Antient Heathens, Eng- 
lished by J. Davies, of Kidwelly, sm. folio. 1651. First Edition, dedicated to Sir Edw. Maunsell 
of Margam, in the co. of Glamorgan. 
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restrain their vehement race * * * I condemn not universally the art, but 
thereto get they me nor counsellor nor favourer; it hath plenty enough of praisers. 


The fine of their whole study. 


Be the fine of their whole study, first to know God, next themselves, to govern 
well their family, the state. Thus leave I much to private reading, and overpass 
both Christian and heathen writers of later age or nearer years. i pass by also 
the Catechisms and institutions of Christian religion. Wherein the chief of our 
age is John Calvin. 


Humfrey commends the reading of Alexander Severus, ‘‘ wherein as a inost 
compendious form is closed the sum of their [the nobles’] whole study. For he 
was not altogether estranged from our religion. But in his oratory and secret 
closet, besides the images of Alexander and Apollonius he had also Christ’s and 
Abraham’s counterfeits.”’ 

The following work gives an idea of the nobleman’s character and office, though 
the educational methods and material of instruction are not so clearly described as 
in Humfrey: 

Tre Five Bookes of the Famous learned, and eloquent man, Hieronimus Orosius, contayninge a 

discourse of Civill, and Christian Nobilitie. A worke no lesse pleasant than projitable for all, but 
especiallye the noble Gentlemen of England, to view their lives, their estates, and conditions ii. 


Translated out of Latine into Englishe by William Dlandie late of the Universitie of Oxeford, and 
now fellow of the middle Temple in London. Lond. 1576. hto. 


Str Nicwouas Bacon, 1510-1579. 


Doctor Furnivall refers in his Forewords to the reprint of Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert’s Queene Elizabeth’s Achademy to an essay on Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper, by John Payne Collier. In that essay an account is given ¢ of: 


Articles devised for the bringing up in vertue and learning of the Queenes 
Rajesties Wardes, being heires male, and whose landes, descending i1 posses- 
sion and coming to the Queenes Majestic, shall amount to the cleere yearly 
value of c markes, or above. 


This paper was sent to Sir William Cecil in 1561, when he had been appointed 
master of the wards. Bacon describes his view as to— 


The way of reform with the wards. 


That the preceding hath bin preposterous appeareth by this: the chiefe thing, 
and most of price in wardeship is the wardes mynde; the next to that, his bodie; 
the last and meanest, his land. Nowe, hitherto the chiefe care of governaunce 
hath bin had to the land, being the meaneste; and to the bodie, being the better, 
very small; but to the mynde, being the best, none at all, which methinkes is 
playnely to sett the carte before the horse. 


The following is Mr. Payne Collier’s account of Sir Nicholas’s suggestions: 


It may appear singular that in these articles, drawn up by Sir Nicholas, so 
much stress is laid upon instruction in music; but it only serves to confirm the 
notion that the science was then most industriously cultivated by nearly every 
class of society. The wards are to attend divine service at six in the morning: 
nothing is said about breakfast, but they are to study Latin until eleven; to dine 
between eleven and twelve; to study with the music-master from twelve till two; 
from two to three they are to be with the French master; and from three to five 
with the Latin and Greek masters. At five they are to go to evening prayers: 
then they are to sup; to be allowed honest pastimes. till eight; and, last of all 
before they go to bed at nine, they are again to apply themselves to inusic under 
the instruction of the master. At and after the age of sixteen they were to 
attend lectures upon temporal and civi) law, as well as de disciplina militart. 


_aArcheologia, vol. 38, pp. 348, 344; there printed from manuscript. 
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Myr. Collier says: It is not necessary to insert further details,’* though one can 
not help wishing we had been given the whole essay. He says that ‘‘ the educa- 
tion of wards was shamefully neglected, while their lands were carefully culti- 
vated for the benefit of the Crown or of the private guardian appointed by the 
Crown,’ and that even Lord Burghley was unable to cope with the mischief. 
‘It lasted,’’ adds Collier, ‘‘ more oz less, as long as wardship was maintained.’’ 


Sm HcuMPHREY GILBERT. 1559-1583. 


Quecne Elizabethes Achademy. By Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Lansdowne M6S., 98, 
art. 1, leaf 2. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M. A. Early English Text Society, 
1869, 

The ercction of an Achademy in London for cducacion of her Majestes Warces, 
aud others the youth of nobility and gentlemen. 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert considers an academy desirable for Her ppiestys s wards, 
so that they should not fall into the hands of those of ‘* evil religion ”’ or ‘‘ insuffi- 
cient qualities.”’ 


The staff of the academy. 
One schoolmaster to teach grammar, Greek, and Latin; salary to be 40 72. 
Also there shall be allowed to him four ushers, at a salary of 20 di each. 
Also one who shall read and teach the Hebrew tongue, at a salary of 50 7. 
A teacher of logic and rhetoric, who shall also on certain days, weekly, ‘* see 


his scholars dispute and exercise the same,’’ and shall be yearly allowed therefor 
40 li. 


The exercises and orations to be in English. 


When the Orator shall practice his scholars in the exercise thereof, he shall 
chiefly do it in Orations made in English, both politic and military, taking occa- 
sions out of Discourses of histories, approving or reproving the matter, not only 
by reason, but also with the examples and stratagems both antique and modern. 
For of what commodity such use of art will be in our tongue may partly be seen 
by the scholastical rawness of some newly commen from the universities: besides, 
in what language soever learning is attained, the appliance to use is principally 
in the vulgar speech. as in preaching, in parliament, in council, in commission 
and other offices of Common Weal. I omit to show what ornament will thereby 
grow to our tongue, and how able it will appear for strength and plenty, when, 
by such exercises, learning shall have brought unto it the choice of words, the 
building of sentences, the garnishment of figures, and other beauties of Oratory,— 
whereupon I have heard that the famous knight Sir John Cheke devised to have 
declamations, and such other exercises, sometimes in the universities performed 
in Enghsh. 


Training toward power as well as knowledge. 


This kind of education is fittest for them, because they are wards to the prince, 
by reason of knight's service. And aiso, by this exercise, art shall be practised, 
reason sharpened, and all the noble exploi ts that ever were or are to be done, 
together with the occasions or overthrows, shall continually be kept in fresh mem- 
ory: whereby wise counsel in doubtful matters of war and state shall not be to 
seek among this trained Company when need shall require. For not without 
cause is Epaminondas commended, who, riding or journeying in time of peace, 
used oftentimes suddenly to appose his company upon the opportunity of any 
place, saying, ‘‘ What if our enemies were here or there, what were best to do?”’ 


The teaching of moral philosophy. 
The ‘‘reader’’ (who is to receive 1002/. per year) shall divide his readings into 
ril policy and martial policy. 


By directing the lectures to the ends aforesaid. men shall be taught more wit 
and policy then school learnings can deliver. And therefore meetest for the best 
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sort, to whom it chiefly appertaineth to have the managing of matters of estate 
and policy. For the greatest school-clerks are not always the wisest men. 

Doctor Furnivall quotes Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 1, 4051, 4052: 

‘The gretiest clerks beth not the wisest men, 
As whilom to the wolf thus spak the mare.” 

The reader of natural philosophy is to receive 40/7. There are to be two mathe- 
maticians, one to teach arithmetic and geometry with their applications to mil- 
tary science, at salaries of 10077. each, an engineer at 1002i., and two ushers to 
teach the principles of arithmetic and geometry at 40/7. per year each, a horseman 
who is to have due allowance (the figures are all given) for the provision of 
horses, a ‘‘ soldier’ at a salary of 66/7. 13s. 4d. The second mathematician is to 
teach cosmography and astronomy, with navigation, to be paid 66/¢. 18s. 4d. 
There is to be one to teach how to draw maps, sea charts, and perspective at 4077., 
and a doctor of physics to read physic and chirurgerie, at 10027. per year. 
Gilbert's reason for the reader of physie. 

The physician shall practice to read Chirurgerie, because through want of 
learning therein, we have very few good Chirurgeons, if any at all. By reason 
that Chirgurgery is not now to be learned in any other place than in a barber’s 
shop, And in that shop, most dangerous, especially in time of plague, when the 
ordinary trimming of men for cleanliness must be done by those which have to 
do with infected persons. 

10077. is allotted for the philosopher and physician to have a garden fer all kinds 

Pp P pay g 
of simples. 


Ter ey yea ga Aaa : 
Other teachers are the following: Venrloaed 


TGC ONE tate i UIE ea ee 10077. 
Bie a emia srClI lA ee eee eee Pe it oe a ee Se 1007. 
Lawyer for grounds of common law, who shall set down and teach exqui- 
sitely the office of a justice of the peace and sheriff_____. .-.....-....---- TOOT, 
@memeacher oar tie French toneue ___.__k. - cence coe eee Se ee 2611. 
By ag leet tise es i ee ene See eee ee On, 
Oitemuetemer on tie lialian tOngsieo 2 2-2 2 deen eee cee csece chess seclcace 26i4. 
lehman sie tet ee ee Re Oo ee Bole ee 1024. 
Wiemeedener Ol tie SNanIBl LOGUE... f2c-0 2. c eee coe cece teckel ne a6li. 
Orne weacher or cee Gish Dutch tongue _..........-. 2-22 enue eee eee ees 2617, 
Wiomu aber Ol GeTCnSe. 256. iu eer co cee oe eee de eo ee ee be eee e es 261i. 
Penne mid vertltimia TeAGMel. .....22e.<> seo ean c dene coos pee eee ccceewes 261i. 
One teacher of music ‘‘ and to play one the lute, the bandora, and cittern”’ 26/2. 
“USUI GRIT, TUES) MESES: Be is AURIS ev ig etc a ne ea ce 1077, 
Yearly allowed for a steward, cooks, butlers, and other necessary officers__ 10022. 
Pxmnninmouet mC cley ke 22. 25 Sone So ood ee ee eek eee Uh ee bee eee we 661i. 18s. 4d. 
Mire memdldeot ATING 2627 22.2 Se Gene hee Bo ee ee eee eee ee 2612. 
NC OID y Baek coed he Ae hee oad oa be eeceoeenewceswekaces 264%. 
Pom iemyvine Of DOOKS ANG instruments... - 2.220225. .2 22522. lee sececce 401i. 


All printers in Engiand shall be charged to deliver into the Library of the 
Academy at their own charges, one copy, well bound, of every book, proclama- 
tion or pamphlet that they shall print. 


This anticipates the copyright act, whereby the British Museum claims a copy 
of every work published in Great Britain. 
Of the chief officers of the Academy— 


Per year. 

Sesihen cuikcricwO U6 NAIG 202 oo. 4.cee a eorek Soc ee es oie we eee eke 10072. 
The rector, ‘* who shall make trial of the nature and inclinations of the 

Sar AEM ce ese fe age aa tk cs Ly 2s MOM ay Ae pte gy el 10077. 

The master of the court of wards, i. e., the chiefest governor ____.....:. 20027. 
For the first furnishing of books and instruments and for the buying of 

attic © enna We ed eee ee ce 2, 00007. 


Bes benlnyeorly ChATCE 222.0 ees e oe ec ese bn eect See e ene 2, 96627. 18s. 4d. 
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The extra duties of the stuff. 

The public readers every six years shall ‘‘set forth some new books in print, 
according to their several professions. and every three years some translation. 
Twice a year sermons shall be preached in the academy in honor,of the founder.’’ 

Gilbert points out that gentlemnen’s sons could only be educated at Cambridge 
or Oxford. But in those universities they regard learning only. 


The commodity of the academy. 


Whereas in the Universities men study onely school-learnings, in this Academy 
they shell study matters of action meet for present practice, both of peace and 
war.¢ And it they will not dispose themselves to letters. yet they may learn 
languages, or martial activities for the service of their country. If neither the 
one nor the other. then may they exercise themselves in qualities meet for a 
gentleman. And also, the other Universities shall then better suffice to relieve 
poor scholars, where now the youth of nobility and gentlemen, taking up their 
scholarships and fellowships, do disappoint the poor of their livings and 
advancements, 


The outcome of such an acacdeny. 


By erecting this Academy there shall be hereafter, in effect, no gentleman within 
this realm but good for somewhat, whereas now the most part of them are good 
for nothing.” And yet thereby the Court shall not only be greatly increased with 
gallant gentlemen, but also with men of virtue, whereby vour Majesty’s and Suc- 
cessors’ Courts shall be, for ever, instead of a Nursery of Idleness, become a most 
noble Academy of chivalric policy and philosophy, to your great fame. And bet- 
ter it is to have renown among the good sort, then to lord over the whole world. 
For so shail your Majesty make yourself to live among men for ever (whereas all 
flesh hath but small continuance), and therewithal bring yourself into God’s 
favour, so far as the benefits of good works may prevail. 


Mr. C. H. Coote, the writer of the article on Sir Humphrey Gilbert in Diction- 
ary of National Biography, vol. 21, p. 327, says that the above was probably writ- 
ten after Gilbert's return from the Netherlands in 1572. - 


Count BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE. 1478-1529, 


Italian and other foreign editions in Britis: Museum of Castiglione’s Courtier 
(transiated by Sir Thomas Hoby): 

il libro del Cortegiano del Conte Baldassare Castiglione. Nelle case d’ Aldo 
Romano ed’ Andrea d' Asola. Venetia, 1528, fol. Also 1538, 8vo. 

Another edition was published at Florence, 1528, 8vo. Also 1531. Also 12mo, 
1537. Also 1884, 12mo, and 1894, 8vo. 

Vinegia, 1538, Svo, 1541, 8vo, 1547, 8vo, 1551, 12mo, 1552, Svo. Venetia, 1544, 
Svea. 1545,fol. Lyons, 1553,16mo. 1562,16mo. 1580,8vo. 1538, 8vo (edited 
by Dolet). 

Vinegia, 1556, 8vo. 1560, 8vo. 1574, 12mo. 

Venetia, 1559, 8Svo. 1565, 12mo0. 1568, &vo. 

Padova, 1766, 4to. 

Milan, 1804, 8vo. 1822, 8vo. 

Paris, 1585, 8vo. 1545, 12mo. 

Argentorati, 1619, Svo. 

Salamanca, 1540, 4to. 

Medina del Campo, 1542, 4to. 

Valadolid, 1569, Svo. 


aCf, Milton: ‘I call therefore a complete and generous education that which fits a man to per- 
form justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both private and public, of peace and 
Wali 

b Rather a hard judgment on the gentlemen of Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
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English editions of Castiglione’s Courtier: 

The Courtyer of Count Baldessar Castilio divided into four bookes. Very neces- 
sary and profitabie for yonge Gentilmen and Gentihvomen abiding in Court, 
Palaice or Place, done into Englyshe by Thomas Hoby. Invuprinted at Lon- 
don by Wyllyam Seres at the signe of the Hedghogge, 1561, Ato. (Pages 
unnumbered. ) . 

Other editions: 1577, 4to. 1603, 4to. 

The Courtier * * * done into English by Thomas Hobby. Ital. Fr. Eng. 
BL. John Wolfe, London, 1588, 8vo. 

B.Castilionis * * * de Curiali sive Aulico, libri quatuor, ex Italico sermone 
in Latinum converst; B. Clerke * * * <interprete. Nonante editi. Lon- 
don, 1571. 8vo. Also 1585, 1593, and 1603. 

ise estos Comitis de Curtalt sive Alico, libri quatuor * * * Quzbus 
additus est in fine Aula, dialogus (G. Insulani Menapit) cum indice locuple- 
tissimo, etc. London, 1612. 8vo. 

Also 1619. Also, at Cambridge, 1713. 8vo. (Recensuit 8S. Drake.) 

The Courtier; or, the Complete Gentieman & Genticwoman—Translaied from 
the Italian original of Balthasar, Count Castigitone (by Rk. Samber). Ii four 
books, London, 1729. 8vo. This edition describes itselfas a ‘‘ Treatise of the 
politest Manner of Educating Persons of Distinction of both Sexes, and the 
Qualifications requisite in People of all Ranks from the Prince to the private 
Gentleman.”’ 


There is a sumptuous edition giving the Italian text and the English transla- 
tion by A. P. Castiglione, who proudly adds, ‘‘of the same family,’*> London, 
printed by W. Bowyer, for the editor, 1727. Jt is beautifully printed. There is 
a life of the author prefixed, and an excellent engraving of the count from the 
picture by Raphael. 

In the Tudor Translations Series (London, David Nutt) appeared, in 1900, beau- 
tifully printed text, with a thorough and most carefully written introduction by 
Prof. Walter Raleigh. 

A giance at the number of editions¢ of this book shows the vogue and infiu- 
ence which it had. Nor is the list of the British Museum Catalogue by any 
means complete. The English 1729 edition supplies the following, which may be 
added (of the Latin translations): Frankfort, 1584, 1606; Strassburg, 1577, 1619, 
1639, 1683. 

The first English edition containsa letter from Sir John Cheke to Mayster Thomas 
Heby. It is worth quoting, for much as Sir John praised the use of English we 
look in vain to find any considerable utterances, of his own at any rate, on educa- 
tion in that language. He is reputed to have written a treatise De ludi magistro- 
rum officio, but this is not now forthcoming, and it clearly was in Latin. 

Here, however, is a piece of his English: 

Cheke’s letter to Hoby. 

For your opinion of my good will unto you as you writ, you can not be deceived: 
for submitting your doings to my judgment, I thank you. For taking this pain 
of your translation, you worthily deserve great thanks of all sorts. I have taken 
some pain at your request chiefly in your preface, not in the reading of it, for that 
was pleasaunt unto me both for the roundness of your sayings and well-speakings 
of the same, but in changing certain words which might very well be let alone, 
but that I am very curious in my friends’ matters, not to determine but to debate 
what is best. Wherein I seek not the bestness haply by truth, but by my own 
fantasy, and show of goodness. 


Tam of this opinion that our own tongue should be written clean and pure, 
unmixed and unmangled with borrowing of other tongues wherein if we take not 


aThere are 25 Italian editions (besides editions and translations in other countries) from 1528 
up to Signor V. Cian’s edition at Florence in 1594. 
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heed betimes, ever borrowing and never paying. she shall be fain to keep her house 
as bankrupt. For then doth our tongue naturally and praisably utter her meaning, 
when she borroweth no counterfeitness of other tongues to attire herself withal, 
but useth plainly her own with such shift as nature, craft, experience, and fol- 
lowing of other excellent doth lead her unto, and if she want at any time (as being 
nnperfect she must) yet let her borrow with such bashfulness, that it may appear 
that if either the mould of our own tongue could serve us to fashion a word of 
our own, or if the old denisoned could content and ease this need we would not 
boldly venture of unknowen words. This I say not for reproof of you who have 
scarcely and necessarily used where occasion serveth a strange word, soas it seem- 
eth to grow out of the matter and not to be sought for: but for mine own defence, 
who might be counted over-straight a dreamer of things, if Igave not this accompt 
to you, my friend, and wise, of my marring this your handiwork. But I amcalled 
away, I pray you pardon my shortness, the rest of my sayings should be but praise 
and exhortation in this your doings, which at more leisure, I should do better. 
From my house in Wood Street the 16th July. 1557. 

Yours assured, JOAN CHEEK. 


The Translator, Sir Thomas Hoby (1530-1566), and ‘‘The Courtier’”’ are also 
praised by Roger Ascham. See the Scholemaster, Mayor’s edition, 1884, p. 119, 
where he says: 


To join learning with comely exercises, Conte Baldesar Castiglione in his book, 
Cortegiano doth trimly teach: which book advisedly read, and diligently followed, 
but one year at homein England, would do a young gentleman more good, I wisse, 
than three years travel abroad spent in Italy. And I marvel this book is no more 
read in the Court, than it is, seeing it is so well translated into English by a 
panty gentleman Sir Th. Hob! bie, who was many ways well furnished with learn- 

g, and very expert in knowledge of divers tongues. 


The following is given as the 
Final end of a courtier. 


Is to become an instructor and teacher of his prince or Lord inclining him to 
virtuous practices: And to be frank and free with him, after he is once in favour in 
matters touching his honour and estimation, always putting him in mind to follow 
virtue and to flee vice, opening unto him the ‘commodities of the one and the incon- 
veniences of the other: And to shut his ears against flatterers, which are the first 
beginning of self-seeking and all ignorance. 

His conversation with women is to be always gentle, sober, meek, lowly, modest, 
serviceable, comely, merry, not biting or slandering with jests, nips, frumps or 
railings, the honesty of any. His love towards women, is not to be sensual or 
flesnly, but honest and godly, and more ruled with reason than appetite: and to 
love better the beauty of the mind than of the body. Not to withdraw his mis- 
tress’s goodwill from his fellow-lover with reviling or railing at him, but with 

virtuous deeds. and honest conditions, and with deserving more than he, at her 
hands, for honest affection’s sake. 


Final end for a gentlewoman. 


The final end whereto the Courtier applieth all his good conditions, properties, 
feats, and qualities, serveth also for a waiting Gentlewoman to grow in favour 
with her Lady, and by that means so to instruct her and train her to virtue, that 
she may both refrain from vice and from committing any dishonest matter, and 
also abhor flatterers, and give herself to understand the full truth in every thing 
without entering into self- seeking and ignorance, either of other outward things 
or yet of her own self. 

The education sketched out is rather esthetic than intellectual. In fact, all 
effort of education is to be obscured. The courtier is to do everything as if it 
were natural rather than learned with study. He is to be well spoken and fair 
languaged, to be wise and well ‘‘seen’’ in discourses upon states, and to frame 

cS) oD ’ > 
himself to the manners of the country where he stayeth. Upon every matter he 
is to be able to allege good and probable reasons. Of languages he must at least be 
provided with Italian, French and Spanish. He is to be good company, and not to 
play dice and cards merely to win money. He is to be ‘‘more than indifferently 
well seen in learning in the Latin and Greek tongues.’’ Castilio does not offer 
any views on methods. The courtier must dance, sing, and play on the lute and 
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viol. Heis notto become a jester or scoffer ‘‘ to put any man out of countenance.”’ 
Above all, be is to be skillful in ail kinds of martial feats, both on horseback and 
on foot, and well practiced in them. In these he must bear himself nobly and 
magnanimously. 


The education of gentlewomen. 


The gentlewoman must be taught to do all with a good grace. She is to com- 
mit no vice, and not to be had in any suspicion of vice. Tohave the understand- 
ing, so that when married she can order her husband's substance, her house, and 
children, and play the good housewife. She is to be heedful in her talk, that she 
offend not when she meant it not. She is not, in her playing upon instruments or 
in singing, to use ‘‘too much division and busy points, that declare more cunning 
than sweetness.’’ She is to ‘‘set out her beauty and disposition of person with 
meet garments that shail best become her, but as seemingly as she can, making 
semblant to bestow no labor about it nor yet to mind it.’’ She is to ‘‘ have an 
understanding in all things belonging to the courtier, that she may give her judg- 
ment to commend and to make of gentlemen according to their worthiness and 
deserts.’’ She should be learned and ‘‘seen in the most necessary languages.”’ 
She should draw and paint. She is to dance, and to be able to devise sports and 
pastimes. Above all, she is to make herself beloved for her deserts, amiabieness, 
and good grace. 

(It is interesting to notice the importance of printing in thesedays. The printer 
offers a greeting tothereader: ‘* Now ai the length, gentle reader, through the dili- 
gence of Mr. Hoby in penning,and mine in printing, thou hast here set forth unto 
thee the book of the Courtier. * * * Useit, therefore, andso peruseit, that for thy 
profit, first he, and then I, may think our travail herein wellemployed. Farewell.’’) 

As to Sir Thomas Hoby (knighted 1565), there is little to say. He died at 36 
years of age, in 1566. He had been educated at Cambridge, and had traveled 
abroad in France, Italy, and other countries. (See Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy, vol. xxvii, p. 55.) 

For Life of Castiglione, see edition of Courtier of 1727, by A. P. Castiglione. 
There is also a biography in Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, vol. 8, pp. 406-410. 
He was born 1478, near Mantua; learned Latin and Greek. For the latter he had 
as master Demetrius Chalcondylas, and for the Latin George Merula. Raphael 
and Michael Angelo are said to have consulted Castiglione on matters of art, 
admiring his knowledge and judgment. Engaged in military service and embas- 
sies, once coming to England. Completed the Courtier in 1518. Castiglione fre- 
quently refers to classical writers, or, as Chalmers puts it, ‘‘ We may perceive how 
intimate Castiglione was with the Greek and Latin authors, having here gleaned 
together the first fowers of their wit, and treasured up as it were in a single cabi- 
net the richest jewels of antiquity.’’ In 1514 he married the daughter of Benti- 
voglio, who died in about four years after her marriage. Castiglione was sent as 
a legate of the Pope to Charles V. He accordingly went to Spain, in 1524, and 
was very successful. He stayed there and became bishop of Avila. It is said 
that the Pope intended to make Castiglione a cardinal. However, he fell sick at 
Toledo and died in 1529. Though written in 1516, the first edition of the Courtier 
was published in 1528 at Venice. The Italians, says Chalmers, call the Courtier 
‘¢i] libro d’oro’’ (the golden book). 

Professor Raleigh has given a full account of Castiglione and a particularly 
valuable life of Sir Thomas Hoby® in his introduction. He shows the relation of 
Castiglione’s views to the spirit of the age of Elizabeth and traces of its influence 
in later literature. 


a Professor Raleigh’s account of Hoby is founded on the manuscript autograph diary in the 
British Museum, entitled ‘4A Booke of the Travaile and Lief of Mr. Thomas Hoby, with diverse 
things woorth the notinge.” 
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GULIELMUS GRATAROLUS. 1516-1562. 


The Castel of Memorie: wherein ts conteyned the restoryng, augmentyng and 
conservyng of the Memoryeand Remembraunce, wyth the safest remedyes, and 
best preccptes thereunto inany wise apperteyning: Made by Gulielmus Grata- 
rolus Bergomatis Doctor of Artesand Phisike. Englished by Willyam Fulwod. 
The Contentes whereof appeare in the Page next the following. Printed at 
London by Rouland Hall, dwelling in Gutter Lane at the signe of the hatfe 
Egle and the Keye 1563. 8vo. B.L. Also 1578. 


Gratarolus was born at Bergamo in Italy. 1516, educated at Padua, and became 
a learned physician. He became a Protestant and had to leave Italy, first to Basle 
and then to Marburg, where he became professor of physic. He died at Basle 
about 1562. He wrote many books. Among them was the De Memoria repa- 
randa, augenda, conservanda ct Reminiseentia, translated as above. 

William Fulwood, the translator, lived in reign of Elizabeth. The exact years 
of his birth and death do not seem to be certain. He was a member of the 

Terchant Taylors’ Company. Besides his translation of the Castel of Memorie, 

he wrote the Enimie of Idleness. 

The following are the contents of The Castel of Memorie, referred to on the 
title page: 
The i Chapter declareth what Memorye is, where it flourisheth, how profitable and necessary it 

is, ete. 
The ii containeth the chief causes, whereby the Memorie is hurt, with their signs and cures. 
Tho iii snoweth the principal endomages of the Memory in what sort soever they be. 
The iti telleth likewise the particular helps of the Memory. ; 
The v comprehendeth certain best approved and chosen medicinable compound remedies, and 
preservatives greatly increasing the Memory. 

The vi expresseth Philosophical Judgments, Rules and Precepts of Remembrance. 
The vii chap. entreateth in few words of local or artificial Memory. 
Last of all is put a brief Epilogue of the aforesaid things. 


Then follows a dedication, in verse, to Lord Robert Dudley, in which Fulwood 
speaks of Maximilian, King of Bohemia, as having praised the original work, and 
of Edward VI, King of England, as having accepted a French translation asa 
‘‘rieht needful thing.’’ The translator then addresses a preface to the reader of 
the book, and breaks forth afterwards into the following verses: 

THE BOOK’S VERDICT. 


A Castell strong I doe present 
Well furnished and sure: 
Munited eke with armoure bent 
For ever to endure. ; 
Whiche hitherto long tyme hath bene 
In (limbo patrum) hidde, 
But now at last may here be sene, 
From daungers men to rydde; 
Procurying them a perfecte state, 
And safe securitye, 
Whereby they may fynde out the gate 
Of Wysedomes lore. For why? 
He that hath lost his Memorye, 
By me may it renewe: 
And he that will it amplifye. 
Shall fynde instructions true. 


And he that will still kepe the same, : 
That it shall not decay: 
By me must learne the way to frame 
And my preceptes obeye. 
Lo here ye see my full effecte: 
And that I doe entende 
The secretes thereof to detecte, 
That thereby wittes may mende. 
Then Judge me, 
As Iam werthie. 
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After discoursing on the nature of memory, in which, of course, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Cicero are called in for testimony, the author gets to his point that memory 
may be helped by physic. The student is treated as a patient and is put through 


an appointed regimen, 


which may become very severe if milder measures are not 


effective. He then insists on the exercise of memory, for it is soon ‘‘corrupted by 


sluggishness.”’ 


T give the epilogue, which summarizes this curious early treatise on the memory: 


Last of all, instead of an epilogue and as it were a conclusion I will add that 


Erasmus Roterodamus: 
third book of Eccles. 


Marcilius Ficinus. 


Erasmus. 


Piato. 


Aristotle. 
Simonides. 


which Erasmus Roterodamus writeth in his 3 book of Eccles. 
To the power (saith he) of native Memory being good of 
nature, must be joined intelligence, care, exercise, and 
order. Physicians also do promise some aid to the con- 
firming of the Memory, and to this agreeth Marcilius 

icinus. But besides those things that we have said, a per- 
petual sobriety of life doth most of ailhelp. For gluttony 
and drunkenness, like as they do dull the wit, so do they 
also utterly overthrow and destroy the Memory. Also the 
variety of cares, and the heap of businesses is hurtful, the 
tumultuous reading of divers volumes of books is also noy- 
ous. Isuppose this to be the chief cause why age should 
be forgetful: because the power of strength of the mind is 
overthrown with the multitude of things. Also animmod- 
erate bashfulness, the newness or strangeness of Auditors, 
care and trouble of mind do annoy the Memory; but bash- 
fulness and novitie are overcome or remedied by use and 
custom. 

Also great or careful study is likewise hurtful, inasmuch 
as it is not without an earnest and greedy desire. In 
another place he sayeth thus: The best art of the Memory 
is to understand things throughly, and being understanded 
to reduce them into order and_best of all to repeat often 
that which you would remember. Hitherto Erasmus. If 
therefore you will have an excelient Memory of good 
things, you must take diligent heed, That you understand 
the perfect reason of that you go about to learn by heart. 
For reason is an undissolvable bond of the verity and of 
thememory. For this cause possibly Plato said, that thing 
which is once well understanded, can never be aitogether 
forgotten. Aiso those things are to be committed to the 
memory which are not only profitable but also pleasant. 
For such nourishments as being that sweetest taste, do the 
easier pass and are converted into cur nature: and with 
how much the better appetite that any thing is taken, it 
remaineth so much the longer. Add hereunto that which 
Aristotle and Simonides thought good to be throughly 
observed (to wit) that there should either be indeed a cer- 
tain and sure order in teaching or else at the least excogi- 
tated and supposed. Order consisteth in a certain propor- 
tion and connexion. And if you take any one thing of 
those that are set in an exquisite and perfect order, the 
rest will foliow forthwith by a certain necessary continua- 
tion either of Nature or of Art. It is moreover to be 
observed, that we do meditate many times those things that 
we have learned: for so be the nourishments of the mind 
digested, and as it were, turned into the mind. It is very 
good also to renew and rehearse very often such things as 
are committed to the Memory, with an elegant oration or 
a sweet song, as itis heretofore declared. For pleasure is 
the sauce of things, the food of love, the quickening of the 
wit, the nourisher of the affection, and the strength of the 
Memory. The soul also must be purged from evil things, 
that it may be filled with good things. 
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Another book on the same subject, but less curious, is: 


Libellus de Menworia, verissimaque bene reeordandi setentia. Authore G. P.a Cantabrigiense. 
Hue accessit eiusdem Admonitiuneula ad A. Diseonum, de Artifieiose Memoric, quam publice 
profitetur, vanitate. Loudini exexudebat Roberius Waldegrave, Anno 1584. 8yvo. 


Both parts are in Latin. The former is divided into chapters, and treats of: 1. 
De Memorize facultate. 2. De Memoriss Arte et de Propositione. 3. De Syllo- 
gismo. 4. De Methodo. 5. De exercitatione. 

The Admonitiuncula contains a list of herbs or drugs supposed to preserve the 
brain if it be (a) moist and cold, (b) dry and cold. 

A third book is: 


Mnrenoniea, Sive Reniniseendi Ars; e puris artis natureque fontibus hausta, et in tres libros 
digesta. Neenon De Memoria naturali fovenda libellus: e variis doetissimorum operibus 
sedulo colleetus. Jam prinvum in lucem edita, authore Joanne Willisso, saerce Theologie bae- 
chalaureo. 


Onine bonum, Dei Donune. 


Londini Per Humfredun Lownes, suniptibus Nathanaelis Browne. 1618. 8vo. 

nemoniea; or, The Art of Memory, Drained out of the Pure Fountains of Artand Nature * * ¥* 
London, Printed and are to be sold by Leonard Sowersby, at the Turnstile, near New-Méarket, 
in Lineolns-Inn-Fields, 1661. 

(Translation into English of the above.) 


Maister Willis his book of Memory, called Mmnemonica sive Reminiscendi, are 
gathered out of the best who have written thereof: out of which the most profit- 
able things may be selected and used by them who are judicious. (John Brinsley 
in ‘‘A Consolation for our Grammar Schools, pp. 79, 80.) 


Willis states that the anthors who have been most useful in furnishing him with 
‘* precepts’ for his work are: 

Theologi: St. Tzegedinus, Guil Perkinsus. 

Medici et Philosophi: H. Gualt. Ryff, Guil. Gratarolus, Fernelius, Leon. Fuch- 
sius, H. Ranzovius, D. Brightus. 

The following are the subjects of the chapters, as given in the English transla- 
tion: 


Book i: Of remembering common affairs—Of remembering words—Of remembering Phrases— 
Of remembering Sentences—Of remembering long Speeches. 

Book ii: Of remembering without writing—Of remembering by certain Verses purposely borne 
in mind—Oi remembering by ex tempore Verses—Of exonerating things charged on Memory 
ec tenipore. 

Book ili: Of Repositories—Of Places—Of Ideas in General—Of the Quantity of Ideas—Of the 
Position of Ideas—Of the Colours of Repositories and Ideas—Of direct Ideas—Of Relative Ideas— 
Of Fictitious Ideas— Of written Ideas—Of Compound Ideas—Of choosing ideas—The manner of 
reposing Jdeas— Of the practice of the Art of Memory—Of Dictation and Reposition—Of irregular 
Reposition— Of Depositing Ideas. 

A Treatise of Cherishing Natural Memory: Chap. i: Of suchas debilitate Memory—Chap. ii: 
Of things corroborating Liemory—Chap. iii: Of a prescript order of life—Chap. iv: Of restoring 
a debilitated Memory—Cnhap. v: How to discern the temperament of the Brain—Chan. vi: Of 
diet properly convenient to every temperament—Chap. vil: Of diseases of the Brain. 


Gratarolus (Gulielmus). 


(lL direction for the health of Magistrates and Studentes * * * Englished 
From the Latin * * * by T. Newton, B.. (Cuondon, 1o;4.) Svo: 


The only reason for including this book in a bibliography of education is the 
special reference kept throughout to the case of students, their probable ailments, 


«Probably Guil. Perkinsus. 
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and the preventatives against illnesses to which they are prone. The author, 
interestingly, avows: 

That which here we write shall be good and available in manner to all ages 
(childhood and extreme old age excepted) wherein my counsel is to all men, that. 


what every man shall find, and by experience prove best to agree with his nature, 
the same to use as nearly as he may. 


THOMAS INGELEND. 


A pretie and Mery new Enterlude: called the Disobedient Child. Compiled by 
Thomas Ingelend late Student in Cambridge. Imprinted at London in Flete- 
strete beneath the Conduit by Thomas Colwell. 4to. (n.d., but probably 
about 1570.) See F. J. Furnivall, Early Education in England, in the Babees: 
Book. (Early English Text Society.) 


In this interlude is a-son very anxious not to go to school. He states his objec- 
tions, we may safely say, in a very exaggerated form. He has had so pleasant a 
childhood that if he went to schoo! he would seem ** driven out of paradise.’’ 


Like to the school none under the sun 
Bringeth to children so much heaviness. 


Pressed on the point as to how he has learned this, he has to confess from boys: 
who have been to school. 
Boys’ tales of school life. 
For as the Brute [i. e., the schoolmaster] goeth by many a one 
Their tender bodies both night and day 


Are whipped and scourged, and beat like a stone 
That from top to toe, the skin is away. 


The father asks, ‘‘Is there not pardon?’’ The answer is: 


None truly none, but that alas, alas 

Diseases among them do grow apace. 

For out of their back and side doth flow, 

Of very good blood marvellous abundance, 
And yet for all that is not suffered to go, 

Till death be almost seen in their countenance. 


The father suggests the son is mistaken; but he replies: 


Father, this thing I could not have believed 
But of late days I did behold 
An honest man’s son hereby buried 
Which through many stripes was dead and cold. 


Finally, the son says (as to going to school): 


I will not obey ye therein to be plain, 
Though with a thousand strokes I be slain. 


That the son’s testimony is exaggerated wildly may be gathered from the fact 
that the youth instead of going to school desires to marry a wife. 

The father, unfortunately, allows the youth his way and this naturally leads 
into great trouble, and the moral of the whole piece comes out, as— 


Instruct your children ana make them students 
That unto all goodness they do not rebel 
Remember what writeth Solomon the wise 

Qui parcit virgee, odit filium. 
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Tun this same interlude there is, I think. a reference of more interest than the 
above. here is a scene between a man cook anda maid ccok. There seems to 
be much difficulty in finding references to girls’ schools in the early history of 
education. yet in this interlude is the following passage: 


The maid-cook had been té school. 


Why callest thou me fool? 

Though now in the kitchen I waste the day, 

Yet in times past I went to School, 

And of my Latin primer I took assay. 
Man-cook. 

Masters, this woman did take such assay, 

And then in those days so applied her book, 

That one word thereof, she carried not away. 

But then of a scholar was made a cook. 

I daresay she knoweth not, how her Primer began 

Which of her master she learned then. 
Maid-cook., 

I trow-it began with, Domine, labia apertes. 


Prof. C. H. Herford relates the Disobedient Child, with other versions of the 
Prodigal Son story, in his Studies in the Literary Relations of England and Ger- 
many in the Sivteenth Century, p. 161. 


: JOHN STURM.¢ 1507-1589. 


Translator, T. B. (given as Browne in British Museum Catalogue): but the 
writer of article in Dictionary of National Biography on Thomas Blundeville 
identifies this translation as Blundeville’s. 

If T. B. Gent is to be identified with Thomas Blundeville, he was the writer of 
exercises containing treatises in arithmetic, cosmography, astronomy and geog- 
raphy, and the art of navigation. Published in 1594. it reached the seventh edi- 
tion in 1636, when it was reedited by Ro. Hartwell; it was still in use in 1658, 
when it is found in Wiiliam London’s Catalogue. Blundeville says that he wrote 
the arithmetic for and at the request of Elizabeth Bacon, the daughter of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, for whom he made it *‘ so plain and easy as was possible (to my 
seeming).’” Blundeville also wrote books on riding (1565) and the art of logic 
(1599). See also p. 342. 


aA ritch Storehouse or Treasurie for Nobilitye and Gentlemen, which in Latine 
is called Nobilitas literata, written by a famous and exeellent man, Iohn 
shuivrmiius, aid trahsiated ito Huglish by T. Blrowne|, Gent, =~) ee 
Imprinted at London by Henrie Denham dwelling in pater noster row at the 


signe of the Starre. 1570. 8vo. 


sturmius Johannes was born at Sculeiden in the Eifel, near Cologne, 1507. Edu- 
cated with the sons of Count de Manderscheid, and afterwards at Liege. In 1524 
went to Louvain and spent three years in study and two in teaching. Set upa 
printing press and printed some Greek authors. In1520 went to Parisand lectured 
inGreekand Latin. Married at Paris and kept boarders, who came from England, 
Germany, and Italy. Became a Protestant. In 1537 went to Strasburg. In 15388 
pened a school there. This made into a university by Maximilian in 1566. Died 
1589, age above 80. At Paris he had studied medicine and published an edition 
of Galen’s works. He edited all Cicero’s works, in 9 volumes, in 1557. 


a Joannes Sturmius ad Werteros fratres Nobilitas Literata. Argentati, 1549. 8vo. 
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A. Ritch Storehouse gives the— 


Division of work in morning and afternoon: 


Morning: Tully and writing. 

Aft: Other authors, such as may teach us other good arts and knowledge. 

Kinds of authors: 1. Asa holy man ought to spend his life in holy writers so 
an eloquent man eught to be daily conversant in Tullie’s works. Religion and 
eloquence joined together make life healthful. They ought therefore to be read 
and studied for ever. 

2. Those we read for recreation. Fcr these it is well to have a ‘*‘ Repeater’’ or 
Reader aloud. 

3. Those we read in parts and for particular purposes. In the Latin tongue, 
should be known: Tullie throughout, Czesar’s Commentaries, Sallust and Virgil, 
and parts of Plautus, Terence, “Varro, Lucretius. In Greek: Xenophon’s Cyrus, 
Socratic Commentaries, inige odotus, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Aristotle's Ethics 
and Politics, Homer and Hesiod, parts of Theocritus, Pindar, Euripides and 
Sophocles. Geometr y, Cosmography and Astronomy as far as ¢] hey bear on these 
must be studied, and daily. style in composition be cultivated. 


In three years, with this programme, ‘‘ we shall achieve the thing we would;”’ 
that is, that the ‘‘ tongue and the mind may sound alike, which I think to be 
sweeter than any music.”’ 

The folowing passage occurs in Roger Ascham’s Scholemaster (Mayor’s edition, 
fo, 160, 161): 

If a Master would have a perfect example to follow, how in Genere sublimi to 
avoid Nimium, or in Mediocri, to attain Satis, or in Humili, to eschew Pariwin let 
him read diligently for the first, Secundam Philippicam, for the mean, De Natura 
Deorum, and for the lowest, Partitiones * * *® For our time the odd man to 


perform "all three perfectly, whatsoever he doth, and to know the way to do them 
skilfully, whensoever he list, is, in my poor opinion, Joannes Sturmius. 


And again (Scholemaster, Mayor's edition. p. 98): 


I could be over long, both in showing just causes, and in reciting true examples, 
why learning should be taught, rather by love than fear. He that would see a 
perfect discourse of it, let him read that learned treatise which my friend Joan. 
Sturmius wrote de institutione Principis, to the Duke of Cleves. 


There is a third passage (idem, p. 189): 

Ascham is speaking of imitation of classical models. He has mentioned Eras- 
mus, Budaeus, Philip Melancthon, Camerarius, Sambucus, Cortesius, and P. 
Bembus. He goes on: 


But Joan. Sturmius de Nobilitate literata, et de Aniissa dicendi ratione, far best 
of all, in mine opinion, that ever took this matter m hand. For all the rest, 
declare chiefly this point, whether one, or many, or all, are to be followed: put 
sturmius only hath most learnedly declar ed, who is to be followed, what is to be 
followed, and the best point of all, by what way and order, true Imitation is rightly 
to be exercised. 


For modern accounts and judgments of Sturm, see Quick: Educational Reform- 
ers, 1890 edition, pp. 27-82 (founded on Henry Barnard’s account in ** German 
Teachers and Educators,’’ and on Raumer). Also, Dr. Bossler’s article on Sturm 
in K, A. Schmid’s Encyklopiadie. 

Mr. C. 8. Parker gave an account of Sturm in Essays on a Liberal Education, 
edited by F. W. Farrar (Essay i, p. 89). A complete survey of Sturm is given in 
the Die Pidagogik J. Sturms, historisch u. kritisch beleuchtet: by Ernst Laas. 
These references are given by Mr. R. H. Quick, in Educational Reformers. 

The following list of Sturm’s edcational works I have collected from the Brit- 
ish Museum Catalogue: 

1. J. Sturinit Epistole ad R. Aschamum, etc. 1589, 1602, 1610, 1611. For 
English collection of Sturm’s letters to Aschain, see Library of Old English 
Writers, edited by Dr. Giles. 
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2, Aischinis et Demosthenis orationes duae contrarize. Commentariolum J, 
Sturmii in easdein Hecatommeres, 1550. 8vo. Also 1581. 

3. "ApiotoréAovs ?Hhikwv.—De moribus * * * libri decem (edited by 
dese). slad0. “oye; 

4, Aristotelis Rhetoricorum, libri iii; in Latinuin sermonem conversi et expli- 
catia J. Sturmio. 1570. 8vo. ® 

5. Beati Rhenani vita. 1551, 1610, 1886. 

6. D. Catonis disticha * * * additis insuper J. 5. lemmatibus. Lat., Gr., 
and Germ. 1672. 8vo. 

7. M. T. Ciceronis librorum philosophicorum volumen primum emendatum a 
J.5..ete. 1541. 8vo. Inaddition, Sturm edited some of Cicero's books separately. 

8. M. T. Ciceronis Epistolarum libriaJ.S. * * * confecti. 1554. 

9. Phrases * * * lingne Latins elegantiores * * * cum praefatione 
J. 5. 1610. S8vo. 

10. De educatione Principum. 1551. 8vo. 

11. De educatione principis, Pt. ii. 1570. 4to. 

12. Hermogenis * * * de dicendi generibus sive formis orationum libri ii. 
Latinitate donati et scholis explicati atque illustratia J. 5S. 1571. 8vo. 

13. Hermogenis * * * deratione inveniendi oratoria libri iiii. Latinitate 
donati, et scholis explicati atque illustratia J.S. 1570. 8vo. 

14. Hermogenis * * * deratione tractandae gravitatis occulte liber, Latini- 
tate donatus, et scholis explicatus atque illustratusa J.5. 1571. 8vo. 

15. Hermogenis * * * Partitionum rhetoricarum liberunus * * * Lati- 
nitate donatus,ci scholis “ * “~ iallustratusa J. >. fo70. -Svo, 

16. Commentarii in Artem Poeticam Horatii, confecti ex scholiis J. Sturmii. 
1576. 8vo. 

17. Pindari oda prima [secunda] cuin praefatione J. S$. 1564. 8vo. 

18. 4dvo HAarwvos 6tadovyo. * * * Duo Platonis dialogi, Alcibiades * * * 
et Menexenus. (With a prefatory epistle by J. 8.) 1538. 4to. 

19. Thesaurus verborum lingue Latinae Ciceronianus, * * * cumprae‘atione 
J.S. 1570. 4to. (Schorus A.) 

20. Specimen et forma legitime * * * tradendi sermonis et rationis dis- 
ciplinas ex P. Raimi scriptis colecta. Cum praefatione J. 8. 1572. 8vo. 

21. Scholia M. Toxitae in Theocriti Idyllion primum. Ex scholisJ.S. (1562.) 
8vo. 

22, Academicae Epistolae Urbanae Lib I. (1570?) 8vo. 

23. Aureus libellus de educatione principypm. Darmstati. 1612. 8vo. 

24. De literarum ludis recte aperiendis liber. 1538. 4to. Also 1539, 1557, 

25. J. 5S. ad Werteros fratres Nobilitas Literata. 1549. 8vo. 

28. J. 5S. Classice epistolae. 1585. 8vo.° Also 1573. 

27. J. S. de imitatione oratoria lib. iii cum scholis ejusdem authoris. 1574. Svo. 
Also 1576. 

28. J. 8S. de universa ratione elocutionis rhetoricae lib. i. 1576. 8vo. 

29. J. S. in Partitiones Oratorias Ciceronis dialogi duo, 1539. 8vo. 

30. Linguae Latinae resolvendae ratio iterum edita accurante J.G. Joch. 1704. 
Svo. 

dl. Prolegomena. Hoc est praefationes in optimos quoque utriusque linguze 
es scriptores. 1541. 16mo. 

32. Libri duo. J.S.de Periodis unus. Dionysii Halicarnassaei de Collocatione 
Verborum alter. 2 parts. 1550. 8vo. Also 1727. 8vo. 

33. Poeticum (primum-sextum) volumen, cum lemmatibus J. 5. 1565. 8vo. 
Also 1572-75. 8vo. 

34. Scholae Lavinganae. 1565. 8vo. 
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The following accounts of J. Sturm may be added to those named in Mr. Quick’s 

Educational Reformers: 

Schmidt, C. La vie et les travaux de J.S. 1855. 8vo. 

Veil, Dr. H. Zum Gedichtnis J. Sturm. Eine Studie. Strassburg. (Protestantisches Gym- 
nasium.) 1888. 8vo. 

Zoepfel, R. J. Sturm, der erste Rector der Strassburger Akademie, Rede, ete. pp. 15. Strass- 
burg, 1887. 8vo. 

Sturm's Novdilitas Literata, Englished by *‘T. B.’’as A Ritch Storehouse for 
Nobilitye and Gentlemen, bears in the translation the date 1570. The Latin edi- 
tion is dated 1549. It is a response to a desire expressed by the two youths, Wer- 
ter, for some “‘ way, order, and trade of study.’’ They have been for two years 
under George Fabricius, and Sturm undertakes to advise them for the next three 
years as to when to study, what their study and exercise shall be, and the order 
of studies. Without treating of virtue as a direct end, for it should always be 
joined to learning, it is necessary to say, that the virtue of diligence is requi- 
site, also of temperance and an honest measure in delights, and of constancy in 
them both. The position of knowledge of the brothers may be taken to be that 
they have studied the precepts and rules of Latin necessary for the understanding 
of writers. They have got a store and choice of words and phrases for writing, 
and some knowledge of logic and rhetoric. For the future, then, are chiefly 
required annotations in reading and in writing, painfulness. In Greek the “ pre- 
cepts ’’ of the language are known, so far as words and phrases are concerned. 

A treatise of this kind may be divided into two parts: (1) The knowledge of 
things, and (2) exercise and practice of the language. As to knowledge of things, 
civil policy should be studied. Read on this subject Aristotle’s Politics; but 
moral science must be studied at the same time. For this aspect of civil policy 
history must be read, e. g., Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, and 
Herodianus; Cesar, Livy, and Tacitus. In all these, however, the greatest 
varieties of style will be found and some of them must not be imitated; but 
always it must be remembered that Christ’s religion must be learned, not indeed 
so that our tongue should be hindered, but amended thereby. ‘‘ Our tongue and 
heart should be pure, clean, and neat alike.’’ Therefore civil policy should be 
pursued in the authors, doctors, and historiographers of our religion. Plato’s 
Laws and Cicero on the same subject are to be read. 

There are three kinds of study: Hearing, reading, and considering. For the 
time of hearing two helps are necessary: (1) The reader, professor, or school- 
master to expound hard authors, viz, Plato, Gorgias, and Protagoras; Aristotle's 
Politics, Book 1; Thucydides, Lucian, Demosthenes, Cicero. By yourselves you 
can read Cesar, Xenophon, Herodian, Polybius. (2) The repeater rehearses those 
things which we have learned of others. Thisis done at home. As to a teacher, 
choose the one ‘‘ who professeth the art he teacheth and hath long exercised the 
same,’’ not one who is both student and teacher. First and last hour of the day 
to be given to religion. Religious study will supply material fcr exercise in 
style. Best of morning to Cicero and composition. All Cicero will be compassed 
in three years, reference to works referred to in his books looked up, and all kinds 
of sentences, counsels, deeds gathered from him. In the afternoons all authors, 
Greek and Latin, are, in some part or other, to be read. 

How authors ought to be read: Sturm’s advice is, read straight through, and 
afterwards try to understand the chapters, paragraphs, and sentences piecemeal. 
Three exercise books are to be provided, one for things and matter (commonplace 
books), one for words, and one for precepts of art.¢ Every man should have his 
own commonplace book. The practice of this begins with marking and ends 


ak. g., parts of an oration, kinds and causes of rhetorical figures and periods. 
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with comparison. Whole passages may be noted down. abridgments, and the 
making of drafts, particularly expressing literary form by geometrical figures 
where possible. ‘* To observe these things and to set them in their proper places 
doth greatly help us to practice and initate and of itseif is very pleasant to 
understand.” 

For composition it must be remembered the first precept is: Let the whole 
nature of the thing about which you write be known. Then choose from the 
matter before you. Inthe beginning choose to write about plain things. Then 
practice quickness of writing. 

Imitation, according to Sturn, consists in an evident desire and love to attain 
to that in the oration and speech of another which seemeth worthy of praise and 
adiniration. Cicero is the model, par excellence. Cicero must be followed first 
of all; and besides him the ‘: best of everyone in lis kind,”’ e. g., in poetry, history, 
etc. Only those should ‘imitate ’’ who know the precepts of rhetoric: therefore 
it is quite unsuited for ‘“‘ children and boys.’’ There are three stages in this art: 
First. when we are learning it; second, when we have learned it; third, when we 
perfectly know and understand it. As for the third stage, Sturm says: 


In so great variety and excellency of philosophers, orators, historians and poets, 
there will always be somewhat. which either we have not read or not marked 
before: so that still we have something to increase our knowledge. For itis a 
hard matter to read and understand all things: and to remember all things, I 
think it can never happen to a mortal man. 


With this matter and mode of study, Sturm suggests, ‘‘ These three years’ space 
may both make our speech beautiful and furnish us with wisdom and knowledge 
of divers things.’ 


T, BLUNDEVILLE (Translator), 


T. Blundeville translated from the Italian of Alfonso d’Ulloa the following 
work, written originally in Spanish by Federigo Furio: 


A very briefe and profitable Treatise declaring howe many Counsells and wiat 
maner of Counselers a Prince that will governe well ought to have [Trans- 
lated by T. B. from the Italian version of A. d’'UNloa]. Lond. 1570. 8’. 


The qualities of the minde requisite In anye counseler in generall, are in number 
as mine Author sayth XV. that is— 

1. To be wise. 

To be eloquent. 

To speake dyvers languages. 

To be a good Hystoriographer. 

To be a good Morall Philosopher. 

. To be politique. 

To be a traveler. 

. To knowe the force as well of hys Prince, as of his enymies and neyghbours. 
. Tolove hys common wealth, and to preferre the profite, and honor thereof 
before his owne gain & estimation. 

10. To have a right judgement in all things without partialitie. esteeming hon- 
estie and truthe more than friende or kinsman, and to be no maintainer of any 
sect or faction, which be perillous embers in anye cominon wealth. 

11. Tobe just in correcting the evill without rygour, and in rewarding the good 
according to their due desertes. 

12. To be liberall. 

13. To be beneficiall towards his common wealth. 

14. To be affable, that is to saye, courteous and gentle, in hys speech and 
behaviour towards all sortes of men both poore & ryche. 

15. And finally, to have a noble, stowte, couragious, and constant minde, not 
fearing to lose both lyfe and goodes for the truth sake. 
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Sir GEOFFREY FENTON. 1539-1608. 


A forme of Christian pollicie gathercd out of French by Geffray Fenton. Lond. 
1574. 4to. 


I have not been able to gather the French source of the book, but it is no doubt 
due to John Calvin's influence, direct or indirect. 
Rook V treats of Education: 

Chapter i. Of the institution of youth, which is a thing profitable and necessarie in a common- 
weale: the prayse of freescholes: what provision ought to be made to builde and endus them. 

Chapter ii. What Principali and Regents ought to be called to institute a Colledge: it is requi- 
site they be learned and of good life: instructions who they ought to be by many comparisons. 

Chapter ili. A continuance of the discourse of Coledges by other comparisons. 

Chapter iiii. Wisdome, science, vertue, diligence, and fervent zeale with love to their Disciples, 
are very necessarie for Schoolemaisters. 

Chapter v. Instructions to know by the way of contrary oppositions, by the comparisons of the 
other Chapters, the miseries which happen to the world by reason of leude schole Masters. 

Chapter vi. Amplifications of the sayd comparisons touching wicked Masters: with aunswere 
to the objections mede to reject Doctrine: prayse of Science: evils of ignorance, and lewde 
education. 

Chapter vii. Continuance of the said Comparisons. 

Chapter viii. Masters ought to instruct their disciples whome they receive into commons touch. 
ing the body with thesame labour wherewith they institute their mindes; prayses of Science. 

Chapter ix. A continuance of the praise of science: exhortation too builde Colledges in Townes. 

Chapter x. Examples of commodities which Science bringeth to the learned: with a briefe 
enumeration of the profites which happen to the worid by men of knowledge. 

Chapter xi. It is necessary for many reasons that all schollers remaine in one colleadge. 

Chapter xii. In a Colledge or Schoole, there ought to bee statutes authorised by the Universi- 
ties: the adutie of Gorvernours and townesmen to the Principalles and Regentes: the office of 
maisters to their Disciples, and—of the schollers to their maisters. 

Chapter xili. Refutation of the false judgements of some proude worldlings touching the pro- 
fession of schoolemasters: with a praise of that profession. 

Chapter xiiii. An exhortation to young Children to studie. 


In one of the chapters of Book VI Fenton discusses the office of fathers and 
mothers toward their children and the duty of children to. their parents, and in a 
further chapter he treats directly on the education of young children. They must 
be ‘‘ first entered in the knowledge of God and elementary grounds of faith and 
the commandments, sacraments, and principal points of salvation,’’ and for this 
wise masters must be chosen; but for the rest it is folly to attempt to change 
ul peculiar trade’ may be 


oe 


their vocation, natural or rather divine,’*’ and some 
more to their ‘‘ proper profit’ than study. Amongst the philosophers ‘‘it was an 
opinion to do nothing against nature;’’ but in no case ought a parent to discourage 
or despair the lively will and spirit of a young child ‘‘ taking pleasure to study.”’ 

As for maids,.they should be kept under close supervision and stern subjection. 
Due occupation should be provided for poor men’s maid children, to draw their 
minds from foolish and vain thoughts; for the rich *‘ science and labor ’’ are nec- 
essary. ‘‘ There are six things to keep maids from corruption: Doctrine, shame, 
fear, subjection, sobriety, and perpetual travell’’ (7. e., work). 

Sir Geoffrey Fenton was the translator of certain epistles, as follows: Golden 
Hpistles, gathered as well out of the Remaynder of Guevarae’s workes as other 
muithours, Latine, Frenche, and Italian, 1578. 

tdward Hellowes had translated Familiar Epistles of Sir Anthonie of Guenara, 
Moy 1577, 1584. . 

Fenton’s best-known translation is the Certaine Tragicall Discourses written 
out of French and Latin (i. e., the tales of Bandetto), which have recently 
appeared in the series of Tudor Translations of Mr. David Nuit. They illustrate 
the reading of a Tudor gentieman. 
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EpwarRpD HAkKE. 


A Touchstone for this time present, exprestly declaring such ruines, enormities, 
and abuses as trouble the Churche of God and our Christian commonwealth 
at this daye. Whereunto is annexed a perfect rule to be observed of all Par- 
ents and Scholemaisters, in the trayning of their Schollers and Children in 
learning. Newly set forth by E. H. Imprinted at London by Thomas Hacket, 
aid are to be solde at his Shop at the greene Dragon in the Royall Exchange. 
(1574.) 12mo. 


From the epistle dedicatory to Master Edward Godfrey, merchant, E. H. is seen 
to be Edward Hake. Very little is known of Hake. He appears to have been a 
lawyer. In 1576 he was recorder of Windsor, 1578 a bailiff, and 1588-9 was mem- 
ber of Parliament for Windsor. (Mr. A. H. Bullen, in Dictionary of National 
Biography. ) 

He wrote the folowing works: 

1. News out of Paules Churchyard, 1579. Reprinted in 187 
“Tsham Reprints.” 

2. A Translation of Thomas 4 Kempis’ Imitation of Christ, ‘‘amended and polished by Sebas- 
tianus Castil.” 


2 by Mr. Charles Edmonds in the 


And other small works. 


Hake’s view of the condition of the clergy. 


Would God (I say) that the holy house were not pestered at this day with such 
hypocrites and damnable sortof lurkish, loitering lubbers, who (notwithstanding 
their great blockishness their palpable ignorance and extreme want of learning) 
do keep within their claims(?) the livelihood of true pastors and painful labourers. 


Hake is an emphatic pessimist, as the following passaze will serve to show: 


Religious pathology. 


All have heard, all have seen, yea and all have felt as well salvation proferred, 
as plague for sin threatened. Ignorance may not be pleaded, neither is there at 
all any excuse to be received. But alas, of so much seed, what is the fruit? Of 
so much travail, what is the gain? Even this forthwith to be reaped: Stubble for 
the fire, and horrible sins for the scorching flames of hell: And for this cause, 
came light into the world, that man seeing should not believe: and not believing 
should be damned. 


The natural history of the age. 


From our very cradles we are nourished in sin, we are practised in our infancy 
and made perfect in our childhood. In man’s age we are very sin itself, in middle 
age monsters, and in old age, devils. O terror, O horror, O rusty beaten Age! 
Oh age wherein iniquity is so much and so mightily prevaileth, and wherein Bel- 
zebub so greatly beareth rule. What should I say of us but even this? Sin, 
receive thy guerdon. Man, receive thy doom. Thy doom (I say) to be burned 
in the glowing guif of perpetual damnation. 


The full force of Hake’s inorbidity is only realized when it is remembered that 
his age was theage of the defeat of the Spanish Armada. It seemed necessary to 
give the above passages that the reader may the better judge of his estimate of 
current education, and also judge of the difficulties of educators to undo so much 
of the tendency to the thought of hopelessness of progress induced by such writers 
as Hake. 


The education of girls, 


This passage @ receives extrinsic importance through the rarity of references to 
the education of girls in early times. 


aPart of which is quoted by Warton, History of English Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, vol. iv, p. 305,and 
by Vicesimus Knox in Liberal Education, p. 297. 
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Tf I should speak of the educationof daughters * * * the very Pagans, Infi- 
dels and Turks would stand up against us. I cannot tell whether through sorrow, 
I should cry outand bewail them, or for shame commit them to silence: so im- 
moderate in apparel, so lascivious in talk, so bold in behaviour, and so unszemly 
in gesture is the universal estate, almost as well of wives as of damosels. And 
that which most of allshould be regarded, I mean the provident care of parents over 
their daughtersin their young and tender years: that is altogether neglected and 
set aside. No sooner is the daughter of age of understanding but she straightway 
and therwithal learneth the high path to whoredom, and the principles of vanity 
and lewdness. Hither she is altogether kept from exercises of good learning, aud 
knowledge of good letters, or else she is so nouseled in amorous books, vain 
stories and fond trifling fancies, that she smelleth of naughtiness even a!l her life 
after. as a vessel which being over seasoned doth never forego the scent of the first 
liquor. 

Such words Hake dares to use in the days of Queen Elizabeth. What vestige 
of truth there is in the account is a matter of great difficulty to investigate. But 
there are indications sufficient to show that Hake’s generalizing is quite unwar- 
ranted. Yet in another passage he says: 


But even as I do see very few, and almost none at all in this our extreme and 
too impious time anything desirous to attain either unto virtue or learning: so 
that some small number which have any knowledge at all, do so greatly abuse it, 
that much better were it they should unlearn that again which they have already 
learned than miserably to abuse it as they do. 


Trades and occupations for girls. 


I would to God that maids at the least wise might be brought up.if not in 
learning, yet in honest trades and occupations as amongst the very infidels hath 
been used, accustomed, and most carefully observed. 


Aim of parents in bringing up girls. 


It is to be lamented (as a case too grievous) such parents as do bring up their 
daughters in learning, do it to none other end, but to make them companicns of 
carpet knights, and giglots for amorous lovers. 


The cost of daughters’ apparel. 


Iam ashamed, and do tremble to utter—of a truth, the substance which is con- 
sumed in two years space upon the apparel of one mean gentleman’s daughter, or 
upon the daughter or wife of one citizen, would be sufficient to find a poor student 
in the University, by the space of four or five years at the least. Mune eyes have 
seen the experience, and with sorrow have I found out the truth thereof. 


To make the measure of his pessimism complete, Hake next attacks the sons. 
Sinaull hope, also, for sons. 


But even as the lives of parents and elders are, so is the bringing up of children 
and younglings; not only of daughters, which I have before touched, but also of 
sons, of whose education in learning [ have somewhat written, though briefly in 
afew quires hereunto annexed. As into whose education in life and manners, I 
am much loath to descend, the field being so large, and the hope of amendment 
sosmall. Omitting therefore the first ill, handling of them in their infancy, the 
other great neishness and delicacy that by parents is infused into their little sons, 
even in those years when as they should chiefly be framed unto such constitution 
of body as the importance of study doth look for and require, and as through want 
whereof, they become unfit in after age both for learning and all other good exer- 
cises tending to the succour of a common wealth, as falling through their said 
il-education into feminine delights and vain curiosities. I come only to that 
looseness of manners whereunto they are haled and set at liberty, at such time as 
their frail youth ought chiefiy and carefully to be held in restraint, namely and 
universally, the contempt of superiors and governinent; whereunto they are 
directly procured or rather enforced by two spurs of wicked provocation ministered 
unto thein by the mean vanity of parents; I mean through excess in their apparel 
and liberty in their speech; whereof dispositions of their sons never so temperately 
set, That one vanity were of itself able violently to withdraw them from virtuous 
delights and forwardness to learning, unto a very sea of fantasies and wicked 
behaviours. 
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The compendious form of education for this time present annexed to the Touch- 
stone is a translation of the Latin tractate. It is in verse, and the following 
passages will illustrate its style and matter: 


Learning better than toys for the very young. 


Nay. what will children sooner do 
Which once have power to cheat 
Whenas they see no remedy 
Than still to think on that? 
How much more profitable is’t 
That that same age should be 
Stirred up with learning than with toys 
So mean have his degree? 


Foud parents overfeed their children. 


They bring their infants anto feasts 
Of strange and divers food: 
In banquets that till midnight last. 


Parents indisercetly dress up their children. 


They pinch and crook their bodies in, 
The little corpse they strain 

With garments far unmeet such age, 
And to be thought as vain. 

They cock them up with coats of pride 
They use them for their squires, 
They make them cockneys in their kind 

And apes in their attires. 


Instead of setting them to school, the fathers listen to their friends who presage 
careers for them. ‘‘ This child will prove well learned.” says one. The father at 
once declares, ‘‘ I will procure some prebend or provostship for him.’’ Another 
says. “This child will make a man; see how his limbs be pight.” The father 
says, ‘‘ He shall be a courtly knight.” But if anyone says the child ought to be 
trained in learning, the parents reply, ‘‘ He is too young.”’ The mother particu- 
larly insists that the child ‘hath how to live” (i.e, a competency). 


He shall (I trust) a living get 
Although he never give 

Himself unto such needless toil 
And travail at his book. 


The poet's answer to the mother, 


And hath he so in deed, good wife? 
What shall he have such stay? 

So much the more he learning need'th, 
To shield him from decay. 

The larger that the ship is fram’d, 
And freighted up with wares, 

So much the more undoubtedly i 
Should be the shipman’s cares. 

Yea, and so much more it need'th, 
A steersman’s having skill, 

Through want of whom the freighted ship, 
Fal'th into danger still. 


Public schools or no schools. 


All men may plainly see 
That many sooner are refor- 
-~Med by the fear of one, 
Than one instructed perfectly, 
By onely one alone. 
Wherefore I think there either ought 
To be no school at all, 
Or else that that same school should be 
A school in general. 
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The poem is a dialogue, in Which Philopas asks questions and Chrysippus answers 
them. Here only the substance of the answers is given in the passages quoted. 


A child should not have many teachers. 


The country Caria was destroyed @ 
In such a case as this. 

So many men, so Many wits, 
Young infants are dismayed 

When that the thing they learn today 
Tomorrow are unsaid. 


The first condition of learning. 


he first degree to learning is 
The Schoolinaister to love: 

Whereby it comes to pass in time, 
As skilful teachers prove, 

That little child which loved first 
His book for maister’s sake, 

In time through love to learning doth, 
Like love to maister take. 

For as those gifts are loved most, 
Which come from those we love. 

So babes that know not why tolove’ - 
For maister’s cause do love, 

Isocrates hath rightly said, 
That he doth learn most, 

That hath the most desire to learn, 
And thinks no labour lost. 

And as to learn, we learn best 
Of those we best do love: 

So love to maister is the cause, 
That love to book doth move, 

For parents even themselves cannot 
Prevail if they shall use 

To break them all by fear and force 
And gentle means refuse. 


Unqualified schoolmasters and careless parents. 


How ill therefore do they foresee, 
The safety of their child, 

The beautifying of his brains 
With skill and manners mild 

That turn him in his tender age, 
To ghastly mazing school 

Where thronéd sits a maister strange 
Blunt, rude, and half a fool 

Oft-times infected with disease, 
Inveterate and old: 

Which makes the wayward testy fool 
With little lambs to scold. 

And surely, we do see there can 
Be none so abject fools 

So base and void of sense, but now, 
Men use them for their schools. 


A man would say it were no school 
But slaughter-house indeed. 


a Multitudo imperatorum Cariam perdidit. 
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What the teacher should do. 


Let’s watchful be t’instruct them well, 
No labour let us spare, 

To teach and train them up to good, 
Let that be all our care 

Sometimes to read, and of things read 
Again for to require 

A just account: lo, these be thumps 
That tender wits desire. 


What the teacher should say. 


This man (say thou) through learning skill 
Is come to high degree: 
This man to wealth by learning, this 
To power and dignity. 
But this again, through ill-desert 
Through want of learning’s lore, 
Reproach, contempt and poverty 
Hath gained himself therefore. 


What is to be done with the obstinate? 


But some perhaps will say to me, 
What shall be done with those 
Whom we to study cannot frame, 

Except it be with blows? 
To such I answer in this wise: 
What would you seem to do 
To asses or to oxen, if 
They come the school into? 
What? would you not soon drive them forth 
Into the country soil, 
The one to the mill, the other with 
The Plough and Cart to toil? 
And certainly, no less are inen 
Unto the Plough staff born 
Than is the ox: no less to the mill 
Than the ass with labour worn. 


Philopas says, *‘ Yes, then the schoolmaster loses his scholars and his fees.’’ 
Chrysippus says the worthy schoolmaster will let them go. If the schoolmaster 
is good, then the civil and ecclesiastical magistrates should look after him. But 
how rare to find the ‘’ right wise man indeed’’ as a teacher. 


The training of the schoolmaster. 


The Magistrates should see: 
That as the Soldier trained is, 
And fitted for-the field, 
As singing men are taught to tune 
The counterverse they yield: 
So much more should they see that man 
Be taught, much more be trained ¢ 
That to the worthy teaching trade 
Hath any way attained. 


The writer then cites the instances of Vespasian, Plinius, and Nepos, as aiding 
learned men, and urges that teaching must be kept up by the ‘* public care.”’ 


The schoolimaster’s method. 


The schoclmaster you see 
To win the child, should seem a child 
And child again should be. 


To teach to speak and eat and walk, imitation is brought into play. 
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The school subjects of teaching. 


Love unto the Latin tongue 
In childhood first should grow. 


Whereto (as hath been said before) 
The fables do invite, 

With moral saws in covert tales: 

' Whereto agreeth right 

Fine Comedies with pleasure sauce’d 
Which (as it were by play) 

Do teach unto philosophy 
A perfect ready way; 

Then sentences and proverbs choose 
And apophthegms of men, 

W herein great wisdom rests, wherein 
Great learning aye hath been. 

Which fables and which comedies 
They better far shall learn, 

If once they know the arguments, 
And some theveof discern. 


Verbal and real knowledge. 


The names of Trees, of plants also 
And names of monsters strange, 
With natures of them finely taught, 
Doth cause their minds to range, 
To seek abroad for farther sight 
With longing minds to know 
Where this beast lives, where that bird breeds, 
Where this strange tree doth grow. 


This, above all: 

That whatsoever pleasant is, 
What thing so ever eke 

Is easy to be understood, 
That children best do like, 

For surely as it is absurd 
To look for grapes in spring, 

Tn harvest also to look for Rose 
Or such like blooming thing: 

So Schoolmasteirs must well adapt 
Such things as they shall teach, 

Unto their child's capacity * * * 


Children must not be taught the ‘‘ wantonnesses”’ of the poets, bit be given 
‘‘ good stories ’’ from the Bible and Quintus Curtius, and led on to write accounts 
of them by rewards. 


Remember of children: 


What they cannot learn at first, 
That learn they at length: 

Though strength they have not as an ox 
Yet as an ant they have. 


Hence people are wrong who say, Don’t teach a child before 5 years old; there 
is no profit in it. But the writer says, Shall we delay— 


Whenas there’s nothing half so rich 
As Time is, nor half so good 
As learning is. 
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Examples of great men: Ovid, Lucan, Ursinus, Alexander the Great, all were 
taught with the highest profit when young. 


Teach early, but teach well. (The Epilogue.) 


Consider well, what portion and 
What dear possession eke 
A son is: and how flittingly 
Man‘s mind doth knowledge seek. 
How weighty education is, 
What ableness is found 
In tender child's capacity 
What quickness doth abound. 


If children are only sent to learned men— 


And unto such as gentle are, 
Which teach them all by play: 
Things easy first. and harder thing's 
When harder things they may. 


The remarkable metrical composition is in substance translated (see Mr. A. H. 
Bullen’s account of Hake in the Dictionary of National Biography) from a Latin 
tract, ‘‘ De pueris statim ac liberaliter instituendis.*”° Warton, in his History of 
English Poetry (ed. Hazlitt, vol. iv, p. 204), says: 

In the dedication to Maister John Harlowe his approved friend, he [Hake] calis 
himself an *‘Attorney in the Common Pleas,’’ observing at the saine time, that 
the name of an Attorney in the Common Pleas is nowadays grown into contempt. 
He adds another circumstance of his life, that he was educated under John Hop- 
kins, whom I suppose to be the translator of the Psalms, ‘* You being trained up 
together with me your poor schoolfellow with the instructions of that learned and 
exquisite teacher, Maister John Hopkins, that worthy schoolmaister, nay rather 
that most worthy parent unto all children committed to his charge of education. 
Of whose memory, if I should in such an opportunity as this, be forgetful, etc.”’ 


T regret that I can not give the passage in full, but Warton stops short at this 
point, and the dedication and early pages of the tract are missing from the British 
Museum copy. The reading of the passages quoted carries with it the confirma- 
tion that the John Hopkins referred to is the translator of the Psalms. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By AARON GOVE. 


Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo. 


The public school systems of the United States present a scheme of education 
not national, but, by an interesting history and experience, so nearly unified as to 
be not improperly designated a ‘‘national school system.** The sovereignty of 
each State of the United States and its relation to the National Government vir- 
tually prohibit the interference in or direction of such conduct of public schools as 
may be prescribed and executed by each individual State. One finds, whether he 
look to Massachusetts or Missouri or California, State public school plans modi- 
fied one from the other by changes of environment, by geographical and indus- 
trial conditions, and more especially by circumstances attending the admission of 
the State into the National Federation. Throughout the entire Union, in the forty- 
five States is found provision for the education of the children at the expense of the 
public purse. The property of the State is taxed for the education of the children 
of the State. Whether this school attendance is compulsory or voluntary, and to 
what extent free text-books and cther instruments are provided, depend upon the 
legislation of the State. However, certain general methods of management 
obtain in all, modified only by the above-named conditions. The conduct of city 
schools of municipalities of 10,000 people or more is quite similar, whether East or 
West, North or South. The controlling power of the schools consists of a public 
corporation, its composition varied in size and sex, though not many women in the 
country have been placed upon school boards. The members of this corporation 
board are variously determined, sometimes by election by the people; sometimes 
by appointment of a court of justice; sometimes by appointment by the mayor 
or other officer. Usually the board is scarcely limited in power except by the 
statute under which it exists. Ina few cities the municipal government controls 
the expenditure of money—that is, the appropriation of money to the school 
board must have the approval of the municipal government. Usually, especially 
in the newer parts of the country, the school board is absolute, not only in the 
expenditure, but also in the power to levy a tax on the property of the city, 
limited only by the constitution of the State. This board organizes the schools 
of the city, usually by the selection of one executive officer, commonly termed the 
superintendent of schools, and by the erection and conduct of as many. schools as 
are necessary for the accommodation of the children of the city between the ages 
of 6 and 14; in some cities 6 and 21. Ina few States provision is made for the 
kindergarten system, providing for the education at public expense of chiliren 
under 8? 

The school buildings in the large cities are of various sizes, sometimes accom- 
modating 2,000 and even 3,000 pupils: in the smaller cities, one or two room houses 
are found. The medium-sized city of the country has for its typical schoolhouse 
a building of 12 or 15 rooms, which means schoolrooms from about 28 to 32 feet 
square, each seating 50 pupils, with 1 teacher, and a principal or master of the 
building, who has charge of the whole school. 
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The course of study provided includes all the elementary branches, from a first 
reading book and primary arithmetic to the completion of the arithmetic, English 
grammar, United States history, and during later years much hand and tool work, 
for which shops are provided in some one of the rooms. 

For convenience and corresponding efficiency in work, although rigid adherence 
is not always found, eight years are commonly set apart for elementary education 
and for the course of study in the typical city school, and for further convenience 
the work of each year, set aside by itself, is called a class or grade, thus making 
eight grades in the elementary schools, the 6-year-olds being called the ‘‘ first 
grade" and the 14-year-olds the *‘ eighth grade.’’ In well-conducted schools the 
limitations upon promotion are few; the brightest pupils find it easy and possible 
to complete the eight years’ work in seven and frequently in six years. 

Beyond the elementary schools, at the time corresponding to the period between 
the fourteenth and eighteenth birthdays, high schools are provided. The term 
‘high school’’ is quite indefinite, and the courses of study provided in the high 
schools, while they are similar in a general way, yet are varied in detail and fre- 
quently in sequence of studies. The adjustments and appointments of the high 
school are necessarily different from those of the lower grades; more complete 
apparatus and quite well-appointed laboratories, for instruction in physics, in 
chemistry, and in biology, in fact, In all natural sciences, are provided. The 
instruction demanded in the high school requires a different assignment of teach- 
ers from that in the graded school. <A great change with the pupils takes place 
at this period of public school life. Up to the fourteenth year they are gathered 
in groups of between 30 and 59 pupils in daily and constant association with one 
teacher, who conducts all the studies and respectively covers the entire ground 
for which provision is nade by the course of study. When the pupil leaves the 
graded school and enters the high school he becomes associated with many teach- 
ers daily; specialists are necessary in language and history and science; the pupil 
or teacher passes from room to room, and if the school is of sufficient size, number- 
ing several hundred, the pupil daily is in the company of no one teacher to exceed 
one recitation period of from forty to sixty minutes. 

This wrench of school habits. occurring at the time of life when the young peo- 
ple are changing most, is a source of some embarrassment. The pupil no longer 
has one teacher in whom to confide and to whom to go for direction and assistance. 
The intimate ties between teacher and pupil are broken, so that the boy or girl 
finds that the personal equation of previous life has been materially changed. It 
would be better for the training of character and disposition if this change could 
be postponed until entrance to college, when the student is more mature; but com- 
petent instruction can not otherwise be given covering so large a field as does the 
course of study in the high school. 

The high school, or secondary, education, as it is tearmed—synonymous terms—to 
distinguish it from elementary education on the one side and college education on 
the other, is generally well equipped. Frequently large and complete reference 
libraries are at hand for the use of the student. Specialists in the several branches 
are employed who devote their time exclusively to the work in hand. Examina- 
tions occur froin time te time to test the scholarship of the pupil, the results of 
which determine largely the advancement ov promotion of the individual. The 
expense of educating the pupil in the high scheol is two and sometimes three 
times as much as in the elementary school. Perhaps a fair statement of the 
expense of the education would be §25 per capita in the elementary schools and $50 
in the secendary schools. 

Both sexes attend the usual high school, although in some of the older cities will 
be found separate high schools for boys and for girls. Coeducation, which is 
looked upon by our European friends with so much dread, seems to have been 
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productive of good results in America. There is, however, a respectable minority 
in the nation, which it is believed is increasing, tending toward the separation 
of the sexes during and after the high school periods, 

The industrial, commercial, and professional interests of men, relating especially 
to the training of the inoney-making ability. permit and cause secondary schools 
to enroll more girls than boys. In the common American city it will be found 
that the enrollment of girls stands to that of the boys as about 3 to 2. While 
many of the sisters are so situated that they are able to reinain in school during 
their early teens, the demands of the homes of the common people compel the 
brothers to leave school in order to increase the financial income of the household. 

The course of study in the secondary schools is identical for the sexes, but lati- 
tude is given in the election of studies. Equivalents are substituted and accepted, 
so that at the end of the four years, when the young person has completed the pre- 
scribed course of study, it does not follow that each has pursued the same line of 
training. Mathematics frequently is dropped by the girls before the end of the 
course, and literature or history or language substituted. ‘Three distinct and posi- 
tive lines of training, however, are demanded, namely: Mathematics, scicnce, and 
language. These three lines in some form will be found, continuing from the first 
to the fourth year. Some modification in the secondary school course is hecessary 
on account of the career planned by the home for the young person, Training in 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics is required for the boy or girl who looks forward 
to the college beyond. while practical commercial and business branches are more 
sought by that larger class with whom the high school course terminates school 
life. It is noticeable how little one high schoolin the country differs fromm another 
in the amount and kind of acquisition demanded—movye remarkable when it is 
remembered that each of the States and even each of the cities is permitted to 
make its own adjustments with regard to the course of study. 

Many beautiful and expensive houses have been erected during the last twenty 
years devoted exclusively to secondary instruction. Some of them are noticeabls 
in architectural design and construction, and so admirably adapted to hygienic 
conditions as to attract the attention of the civilized world with their coimplete- 
ness and the wonder and admiration of most people at the willingness of the com- 
munity to make such vast expenditure for the education of the young. 

Secondary education includes the teaching always of the Latin, Greek, French, 
and Gerinan languages. To these, in communities connected commercially or 
geographically with Spanish-speaking people, is added the Spanish language. 
French and German are the chief modern languages taught. 

In all first-class schools, both eleinentary and secondary, attention is given to 
physical training. In the largest and best-equipped schools skilful and profes- 
sional Grill is required, and the health of the young people receives high consid- 
eration. Frequently well-equipped gymnasiums will be found in the buildings, 
where classes under competent instructors are trained in gymnastics. This part 
of public school education is Increasing in importance and attendance from year 
to year. 

The hours in the elementary schools range from five to six daily—three hours in 
the morning, from 9 to 12, and two hours in the afternoon, after a noon interval of 
from one to two hours for luncheon. Secondary school hours, although about the 
same in duration, are bunched into one session, with a short interval at noon for 
luncheon. This plan dces not meet with the approval of the medical profession, 
because a long noon rest is deemed desirable, but it is forced upon many com- 
munities because one high school only in quite a large city is sufficient to accom- 
modate the pupils, even though some homes are 1 or 2 or even 3 miles away. 

The enroliment in the high schools of a few cities is 3 per cent of the enrollment 
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in the elementary schools, while others can be found where 12 per cent of the 
enroliment of the elementary schools is equal to the enrollment of the high 
school. Throughout the country will be found secondary schools where the 
enrollment ranges between 3 and 12 per cent of that of the elementary schools. 
The history of a community, the industries. the commercial and agricultural 
interests, and the antecedents of the people aresome of the factors that cause this 
noticeable modification in the attendance at secondary schools. 

The schoolhouses in the United States that have been erected within the last 
ten years are superior in hygienic appointments, fan ventilation being the rule. 
Closets and conveniences are of quite complete character, but the schoolhouses 
have not yet generally reached in their construction measures of safety from fire 
that obtain in European houses. Many wooden staircases are found instead of 
stone and iron, yet disasters from fire have been of very rare occurrence. 

School furniture—that is, seats for the children—has received special notice and 
attention. The ‘‘ adjustable boy.’’ spoken of by a Massachusetts superintendent, 
in the minds of some specialists in hygiene seems to have passed off the stage of 
action, and one great city has spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in an adjust- 
able seat—a seat so constructed that the seat and desk can be raised or lowered, 
according to the physical form of the pupil. A few cases are recorded of spinal 
curvature and cther malformations of boys and girls, said to be caused by badly 
constructed sittings in school. Like many other improvements in the school 
world, the efficiency of a seat perfectly adjusted to the child is conceded. The 
practice, however, so far has not seemed to justify the position of the extremist, 
who insists that every seat shall be accurately adjusted to the form of the indi- 
vidual, who at most occupies it not to exceed four hours a day, five days ina 
week, and two hundred days in the year. A large elementary school containing 
500 pups probably should have 10 per cent cf its sittings capable of readjust- 
ment on account of abnormal physical forms. Ninety per cent of the young 
people can be accommodated safely and healthfully in an ordinary seat. 

The typical American child who enters school at 6 completes the elementary 
grades in eight years, at which time he is 14 years old. Continuing his course in 
the free schocls through the secondary course of four years he has arrived at the 
age of 18, and is now ready to pursue his studies in higher institutions, or in the 
great majority of cases to enter the active world for life's duties. Many of the 
states provide for free instruction beyond the eighteenth year; college and uni- 
versity are maintained by taxation, to which institutions those who have com- 
pleted the high school course are admitted, usually without examination, and are 
permitted to remain to the end of the university course, when they receive college 
degrees with their diplomas. Thus it will be seen that the American free school 
institution provides in some States for the education of the child from the time 
he is 3 years old in the kindergarten, from 6 to 14 in the elementary schools, from 
14 to 18 in the secondary schools, and from 18 on indefinitely, usually for four 
years more, in the collegeand tniversity, all without expense to the private treasury 
of the home, except such expenses as food and clothing and medical attendance. 

In addition to this free contribution to the training of American children, many 
communities and States provide for free books, a custom that seems to be on the 
increase. A conservative opinion is expressed that where the home is put to no 
expense whatever for books, paper, pencils, and in some cases luncheon, as well as 
instruction, the ultimate effect of such paternalism on the part of the government 
will tend to make a weaker and more unreliant people. This, however, evidently 
is not the general opinion of the country to-day. The extreme conservator insists 
that there is no proper stopping place; that with every instrumentality furnished 
at public expense, including food, the same reasoning willask for clothing, umbrel- 
las, nurses, and medical attendance. 
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An innovation not yet 10 years old, especially in the rural communities, is attract- 
ing attention on account of its efficiency and economy. The transportation of 
pupils from home to school has become a salient feature in the conduct of the 
rural schools of several States. A group of children, not exceeding 50 in number, 
in previous years have been furnished with a little schoolhouse, in which school, 
conducted most of the year, were found pupils of all ages from 6 to 21 and one 
teacher trying to cover all the ground. It is demonstrated now that in place of 
little one-room schoolhouses, several miles apart, one commodious and con plete 
building can be erected, where classification can be made close and a complete 
institution established. Omnibuses or carriages contrived for the purpose trans- 
fer the children from their homes to school and return daily; all: this at less 
expense than the original cost of the one-room school and to the advantage of more 
ability, better instruction, and more comfortable schoolhouses. In the suburbs of 
large cities this custom is obtaining, and to a very great extent in the rural and 
agricultural districts of our great western farming communities. The salary of 
the teacher added to the cost of maintenance of the small school exceeds the cost 
of transportation to a central school. Homes situated 4 miles from the school- 
house are accommodated at a decreased expense, increased efficiency, and better 
schooling for the young members of the family. The reports of the State superin- 
tendents of Olio, Wisconsin, and Iowa, among others, contain helpful information 
on rural transportation. 

The public school efficiency of the United States is gaining strength year by 
year. Its weaknesses have grown from lack of intelligent organization as well as 
from too many independent corporations. The uncertain tenure of school-teachers 
and the lack of men teachers are two sources of weakness. The average term of 
service of a woman school-teacher in the country perhaps does not exceed four 
years, and yet the women are three-fourths of the teachers in the elementary 
schools. The average teaching life of a man is much longer, but that has been 
imuch hindered and hampered, and is yet, by the frequent and harmful changes in 
position. A small American city outside of the old States regards the school as the 
important institution of the village, but very rarely does one schoolmaster remain 
for any reasonable number of years. This results from one of the strong points of 
our Government, but which in the matter of schoolsis a weakness. tchoolmasters’ 
positions are often assigned for other than proper reasons. The number of men 
teachers is increasing. Never before in the history of the country were so many 
brilliant young men and middle-aged men in the ranks of the profession as are 
found to-day. The brightest and best intellects of the country, that hitherto have 
chosen the law or the ministry or medicine for their life work, are turning their 
attention to the schoolmaster’s life. This has come about measurably on account 
of increasing confidence in tenure of position. One has the right to expect in the 
next generation that schoclmasters will be as permanently fixed in Ohio and west 
of Ohio as they have been for two centuries in some parts of Europe. 

Again, educational enterprises have been hamperei and will be for some time 
to come by well-intended but ill-advised legislation. The typical American legis- 
lature, made wp as it is of representatives from every part of a given State, with 
grievances confined to a definite neighborhood, too often succeeds in causing a 
law to be enacted concerning the management and control of schools which, while 
it remedies an evil in one small neighborhood, creates greater evils throughout 
the State. In educational as in other legislation it is quite too easy in our coun- 
try to make laws, and the harm is often greater in the educational than in the 
commercial, industrial, or professional field. 

The Bureau of Education, established and maintained by the National Govern- 
ment in Washington, has for its. purpose the collection and publication annually 
of such statistics and facts as show the condition and progress of education in the 
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several States and Territories from year to year, and the diffusion of such informa- 
tion respecting the organization and management of schools and school systems 
and inethods of teaching as shall aid the people of the United States in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of efficient school systems and otherwise promote the 
cause of education thoughout the country. It also has charge of the education of 
children in Alaska and the administration of the endowment fund for the support 
of colleges for the advancement of agricultural and mechanic arts. 

The most powerful and infiuential body in the educational field is known as the 
National Educational Association, a volunteer society maintained at the expense 
of the individual members. The meetings are held one each year, in different , 
cities, so that in the course of ten years the association is in session in each part of 
the country. They occur in summer time, when the schools are not in session, 
thereby permitting the teachers generally to attend. It has grown steadily from 
its inception in 1857; the last fifteen years have seen the greatest increase. More 
than 35,000 teachers, nen and wonen, attended the meeting of 1903, which was 
held in Boston. , 

Each member of the association pays $2 annually for membership and receives 
in return not cnly the advantage of listening to the papers and essays at the ineet- 
ing, which continues from three to five days, but alsoa printed copy of the annual 
report. This report. averaging about 800 pages a voluine, forms, in connection with 
the report of the Bureau of Education, a complete reference library on education. 

All papers presented at the meetings and most of the discussions are reproduced 
in the annual report of the National Educational Association. A library equipped 
with the two reports to which reference has been made is ample for the adminis- 
trative use of any and all school-teachers. 

The association is incorporated under the provisions of the act of general incor- 
poration of the District of Columbia. Its avowed purpose is to elevate the char- 
acter and advance the views of the profession of teaching and to promote the 
cause of education in the United States. 

While the meetings are general in character during part of the week of the 
meeting, for more direct work there are 18 separate departinents, in each of which 
will be found papers and discussions pertaining to that line of work indicated by 
the name of the department. 

These departments are styled: 

1. Superintendence. 
Normal schools. 
Elementary education. 
. Higher education. 
Manual training. 
Art education. 
Kindergarten education, 
Music education. 
Secondary education. 
Business education. 
Child study. 
2. Physical education. 
. Natural science education, 
14. School administration. 
15. Library adininistration. 
16. Special education. 
i7. Indian education. 
18, National council of education. 

The association has accumulated a fund amounting to $150,000, which has been 

made up from the surplus of the dues at $2 per capita that has not been expended 
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in the publishing of the report and in the maintenance of a permanent secretary’s 
office. 

The policy of the association has been to maintain this fund unimpaired, invest- 
ing it in such a way as to receive annually a goodly amount of interest. The 
interest is used in original educational investigations by committees appointed 
from year to year. For instance, some years ago the rural school problem was 
under earnest consideration in the association, which appointed a committee to 
investigate and report upou the rural schools and to suggest methods of improve- 
ment. This committee of eminent schoolmasters and superintendents, after 
careful consideration, prepared @ report which after publication was the iustru- 
ment of making a marvelous improvement in the efficiency of the rural schools of 
the country. 

Other means of investigation are annually in the hands of the committees of the 
association, and the teachers of the country are contributing the money for the 
expenses of these special organizations. 

Tn 1898 the art department of the association appointed a committee of ten on 
elementary art education. The report of that committee was made in 1902 and 
appears in distinct form in the report for that year. Reference to this report of 
the committee of ten is made to illustrate what is doing by the National Educa- 
tional Association in original investigation and suggestion. 

In addition to the support of kindergartens, elementary schools, secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities, many of the States expend large amounts upon 
normal schools. These institutions are maintained and supported by annual 
appropriations from the respective State legislatures. In some of the Western 
States one normal school exists, while ii many the number is five and even seven, 
located in various parts of the State. 

The purpose of the normal school is to prepare young people for teaching. The 
short duration of the term of service of the school-teacher in the United States 
makes frequent and vigorous recruiting necessary. 

Many thousand young men and women, especially the latter, after attending a 
normal school for three years, are provided with the training which wili enable 
them to be more efficient in the schools to which they go. And yet the accom- 
modation for normal school students in this country is very limited compared 
to the number of teachers required. The education covered in the average nor- 
mal school corresponds well to that of the secondary school, with the increased 
task of professional work. Pedagogical departments are also established in con- 
nection with many of the colleges and wniversities. 

While the professional teacher as yet receives not enough training in the nor- 
mal schools, it is expected throughout the land that a person who has a normal 
school training starts on his teaching career with more ability than any other 
person. 

In the best elementary schools in the United States will be found not only the 
ordinary branches cf the old-time curriculum, but also provision and opportunity 
for manual work and training. Well-equipped shops for working in wood, some- 
what after the pattern of the Swedish sloyd, are established and provided with 
competent teachers. The woodwork in shops usuaily commences at about the 
fourth grade and continues through the eighth. 

Mechanical drawing is closely allied to this shop work. Not less than two 
hours a week is assigned for the work. While both boys and girls are frequently 
permitted to enter the classes, it is more usual for the boys alone to do the work, 
while the girls take sewing as an equivalent. 

The equipment of the ordinary woodwork shops in the elementary schools costs 
about $800. The classes pass to the shops once a week, remain with the teacher 
about two hours, when they return to their regular studies, 
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It is believed that many young people are encouraged to remain longer in school 
on account of the attraction which this sort of training has for many boys. But 
the inain purpose is that they become interested in that kind of education which 
the world has learned to know is quite as efficient in skillful training and more 
helpful than one confined entirely, as in former times, to purely book drill. So 
important and satisfactory has this work become that itis made to extend through 
the high schools, and few high schools will be complete hereafter without manual- 
training attachments. The distinct manual-training school has, in addition to 
the work of a regular high school, two hours a day in the shops. The shops pro- 
vide for many months’ work in wood—including carving and turning—a few 
months in forging, and a year or more in the machine shop, where delicate and 
remarkable, frequently elaborate, pieces of workmanship are turned out by these 
boys, whose ages seldom exceed 18 years. 

For the girls this manual-training high school affords opportunity, in addition 
to the laboratories, for sewing, and, in some cases, the course is complete to the 
extent of quite elaborate dress making and fitting and the making of all articles 
froin textile fabrics which pertain to the domestic household. 

Cocking is taught quite generally during the last year of the grammar school 
and in the manual-training schools. All that pertains to the culinary department 
of the domestic household, the purchase of all material, the study of the animals 
that are butchered, and the different parts and kinds of cuts. To the cooking is 
added, in the upper grades, work in chemistry intimately related to it; also com- 
petent imstruction in hygiene, that the proper foods suited to different physical 
conditions may be learned. 

Vocal music is taught in all American schools; sometimes poorly, frequently 
excellently well. It is assigned asa duty, and in many placesisas compulsory and 
carefully taught as is arithinetic or language. The purpose of vocal music in 
these elementary schools is, first, the training of the voice, which is so sadly 
needed with American men and women; second, the ability to read simple 
music at signt, thereby enabling the individual to participate in all public exer- 
cises at church or elsowhere, and, more than that, teaching them to appreciate 
vocal music in all its shades of power and inflvence. It is conceded that no small 
part of character making depends upon the music with which the individual may 
have had association. Instrumental music forms no part of musical education in 
the United States. 

Drawing has been emphasized more and more the last thirty years, so that at the 
present time drawing occupies more time than penmanship in mest schools. 

Schools at the expense of the public purse were originally maintained in New 
York and New England, where even to-day will be found many of the earlier 
schools. One should not expect in the South that maturity and completion of 
public schools that obtains north of Mason and Dixon's line, because forty years 
only has been given for that work: however, wherever a visitor may be in the 
country he will find, in Alabama or in Maine, the same sort and kind of school- 
houses and school work. 

The progress made in free schools in the South since the civil war by far exceeds 
that ever made in an equal number of years. <At.the exposition at St. Louis will 
be found a complete, intelligent, and grand presentation of all the schools of all. 
the States of the entire country, and this will enable the visitor to make such 
comparisons with the schools of other nations as shall, it is trusted, be gratifying 
and at the same time so instructive as to demonstrate great opportunities for 
future growth. 
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THE CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH, AND THE SOUTHERN AND GENERAL 
EDUCATION BOARDS. 


The Conference for Education in the South® has within the six years of its 
existence grown into an educational force of such magnitude as to command uni- 
versal interest. Its first three sessions, held at Capon Springs, W. Va., can hardly 
be said to have attracted the attention of the public even in the South, But 
with its meeting in 1901 at Winston-Salem, N. C., it entered upon a career of 
remarkably rapid expansion, both in the scope of its endeavor and in the circle of 
its constituency, until now it is in the center and foreground of the whole field of 
educational activity inthe South. It occupies a unique position as an educational 


a'This term has been used in this paper to stand not merely for the annual convention and its 
agencies, but also for this whole movement, finding expression in this meeting in the Southern 
Education Board, in the General Education Board, and in the many subordinate organizations 
taking part in the work of improving the schools of the South. 
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agency and is fraught with potencies which no one who has attended one of its 
recent meetings would attenipt at this time to estimate. Coming as a spontaneous 
evolution from the rural South and at a time when all the conditions were ripe 
for cooperative effort, its development has been so rapid, so inevitable; it has 
brought to light and attracted to itself such unexpected and incalculable forces, 
that even those most intimately associated with the ie sca have found theme 
selves borne on by its current to issues which they could not foresee. 
‘The originators of the conference,’ says President Ogden, *‘ did not know the 

extent of the forces with which they | were dealing nor the greatness of the power 
thew were calling into being." If the fathers of the conference have found its 
development @ surprise,it could not be expected that the public at large should 
understand it. Two years ago when it first came into public notice many thought- 
ful people were disposed to regard it as an innocent and ephemeral fad that would 
pass away with the fashions of the season. Later, when it had demonstrated its 
vitality, it came to Le asourece of grave apprehension. Any power not understood 
lay easily assume sinister aspect. Every meeting of the conference has been the 
occasion of repeated explanations of its theory; it has already borne abundant 
fruit as result of its direct action and of the agencies which it has called into 
being; it has drawn to itself the sympathetic cooperation of the educational lead- 
ership of the South, both within and withcut the teaching profession, and yet the 
legitimate inquiry comes, What are the aims, what is the nature, what the prob- 
able future of the conference? To this aU rEtee let the eonerence in its genesis, 
its development, and its present worl return its own answer. 


I.—GENESIS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


The Conference for Education in the South owes its origin to Rev. Edward 
Abbott, rector of St. James parish, Cambridge, Mass. He speaks of it as ‘‘a 
movement whose momentum and force I realized but littie at the time,’ but asa 
movement to improve educational conditions in the South he conceived it, called it 
into bemg, and directed its early organization. The circumstances leading up to 
and attending the first conference can not be better given than in Dr. Abbott's 
own words, which we may quote from a letter dated August 31, 1903, and written 
in response to an inquiry concerning this matter: 


IT have been for many years [he says] a member of the Lake Mohonk Indian 
Conference, assembling annually in the autumn by the invitation of Mr. Albert K. 
Smiley, at his Lake Mohonk Mountain House above New York, and there enjoy- 
ing his princely hospitality. 

Jn the summer of 1897 circumstances gave me the occasion for a somewhat 
extended journey through theeastern Southern States. Mrs. Abbott and I visited 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Raleigh, Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, and Ashe- 
ville, and crossed the mountains by way of Lenoir and Blowing Rock and Roan 
Mountain into Tennessee, and so on and up to Capon Springs, where we were to 
spend a few weeks of leisure. In the course of this journey we made many visits 
to schools of various grades, both for blacks and whites; saw something of the 
conditions of the mountain whites, and found our interest deepened in the educa- 
tional and religious efforts put forth by many different organizations and institu- 
tions for the general benefit of the South. This experience, added to previous 
interest in the schools at Hainpton, Raleigh, Cedarville, Ga., and elsewhere in 
the South, sensibly increased our thoughtfulness respecting the problems pre- 
sented by this great field and the manner of their solution. J was especially 
impressed with the separateness of much of the work, the isolation of many of 
those engaged in it, and the opportunity and need for acquaintance, cooperation, 
mutual counsel, and sympathy. 

It was in the course of our visit to Capon Springs. at the hotel then conducted 
by the late Capt. William H. Sale, that I conceived the plan of a Capon Springs 
conference in behalf of the cause of Christian education at the South, after the plan 
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f the Lake Mohonk conference of the friends of the Indian. And on the evening 
before our departure for the North I managed to get hold of Captain Sale and sit 
down with him in the quiet writing room of the hotel. Ithen and there told him 
what was in my mind; of my interest in the southern education probiem; of what 
Thad seen of poor whites and ignorant blacks. and of the need of coordinating 
efforts and workers: and then of Mr. Smiley and his Lake Mohonk house, and of 
the Indian conference there year after year and of what it had accomplished, and 
finally proposed to him the plan of using his Capon Springs house for a similar 
conference of the friends of education at the South. Captain Sale listened with 
great respect and courtesy to all [ had to say, thanked me for the suggestion, said 
he would take the proposal under advisement, consult with his son-in-law, Mr. 
Nelson, who was engaged with him inthe management of the hotel, and write me 
later his decision. 

In the course of the autumn I duly received a letter from Captain Sale telling me 
that he was disposed to try the experiment of a Capon Spriugs conference of those 
interested in the cause of Christian educaticn at the South, and designating the 
date the following spring when the conference might be called, but wpon one con- 
dition—that I would arrange the details for the meeting. He would offer the hos- 
pitality of the hotel and extend the invitations, but I was to furnish a hstof suit- 
able persons to be invited, draw tip a programme of subjects and speakers, and. in 
general, prepare and carry out the planin allits details. To this end I was invited 
to prepare and lay before him a detailed schedule for the conference, his part of 
which he would undertake gladly to carry out. 

This was the starting point. As nearly as [remember, l invited Bishop Dudley, 
of Kentucky; Doctor Frissell, of Hampton; Rev. A. B. Hunter, of St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh; President Dreher, of Roanoke College, Virginia, and Rev. George 
Benedict, of Cedarville, Ga., all of whom I knew personally, to unite with me as 
a provisional committee of arrangements, and this invitation was accepted with 
signs of much interest. Much correspondence ensued. The brunt of the prepara- 
tions devolved upon Mr. Hunter and myself, he acting from the first as a very 
efficient secretary. He and I met early in the new year at the Rittenhouse Hotel, 
in Phiiadelphia, and perfected the arrangements and appointments for the first 
conference. <A list of invited guests was drawn up and submitted to Captain Sale, 
all of whom, with some others, were duly invited,and the programme of topics 
and speakers was decided upon and the proper invitations sent out to speakers. 
By midwinter, t think, everything was in train. 

And so the first Capon Springs conference for Christian education at the South 
was held at Capon Springs from the 29th of June to the 8d of July, 1898. Captain 
Sale’s hospitality was most generous and ample. A goodly company of invited 
guests responded to his cordial invitation. Bishop Dudley presided. Important 
papers were read and discussions conducted by experts in the field; and a ‘‘ Mes- 
sage and appeal’’ was adopted, addressed to all concerned. 

Thus was planted the seed out of which has grown the Southern Educational 
Conference, with its widely representative membership, its command of large 
resources, and its large and comprehensive grasp of a very serious and critical 
situation. 

Cooperating causal forces.—Such is the origin of the conference as it first 
existed at Capon Springs, but the real origin of the conference as we know it 
to-day must be sought in a larger complex of forces operative in southern life 
and in our larger civilization. As before indicated, this movement is a natural 
evolution from existing conditions, and he who would understand it must keep 
these in mind. 

The new régime.—The close of the civil war marks the end of the old régime in 
the South and the beginning of the new, the most thorough-going social revolu- 
tion of modern times. It meant the compiete upheaval of cherished traditions, 
the transformation of institutions and habits of life, and even of fundainental 
points of view, social, political, and economic. 

The oid hereditary aristocracy supported by slavery gives place toa political 
and industrial democracy. The war freed not only the black slaves but a large 
class of white slaves as well—slaves to an iron-clad caste system. This submerged 
class came with the new régime into a freer life with new aspirations, new cour- 
age, and larger opportunities. On the part of all classes the new order called for 
radical readjustment, for in a democracy of free individuals each must win for 
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hinself his place.and must show himself worthy of the place by winning it anew 
every day. In the new South not birth but worth determines place, and the cri- 
terion of worth is social efficiency. 

The new education,—tit is evident that this new order called for anew definition of 
theindividual. Freed from the old institutions which had submerged him he must 
be stated in terins of the new social relations; no longer limited by the boundaries 
of caste, he must be conceived as a factor coordinate with his fellows in the larger 
social life. This conception of the free individual in terms of his social function 
‘arries with it the consciousness of needed preparation for this function. The 
freed nan must be prepared for citizenship. This free citizen is also conscious of 
his worth as man, conscious of the fact that he is end as weil as means; that there- 
fore he has a claim to the full, free development of his personality. This concep- 
tion of citizenship and of manhood as potential in every child has given rise to the 
modern public school, supported by the State for the education of all the people. 
This institution, linpossible under the old régime, has had its development since 
the civil war. Just as the French after the revoiution conceived a system of 
national instruction as the essential instrument in the hands of the State for trans- 
forming crudeand monarchical material into republican citizenship, so the people 
of the Southern States after the war turned instinctively to the public free school 
as the chief factor in the work of reconstruction. The progress made within the 
past thirty years is nothing short of the marvelous when viewed in the light of the 
difficulties to be overcoine, The fact that some of the States, as Alabama, for 
exainple, are appropriating more than half their total revenue to educational pur- 
poses gives evidence of an abiding faith in the new education. 

Causes of retarded progress.—lf the progress in popular education has not been 
all that its champions have wished for it, if the public school in the South to-day 
is very far below the standard set by other sections, it is due to serious obstacles 
in the way. And it is the consciousness of victory over many of these difficulties 
that has contributed so largely to the fine enthusiasm of the present educational 
campaign. Of these retarding influences perhaps the ee persistent, and in many 
respects the most dificult to meet because of the subtlety of its manifestations, is 
the half unconscious conservatism inherited from ne oa) South. While conserr- 
ing much of the old life that is vital as well as beautiful, and thus contributing its 
part to the larger life of the future, it has at the same time clung to old forms 
which have been outgrown and which progress demanded should be cast aside. 
There was the old aristocracy, for example, refusing to recognize the new indi- 
vidual, and clinging tenaciously to aristocratic ideals and institutions totally out 
of harmony with the democratic spirit of the modern world. In education this 
manifested itself in a vigorous opposition to the public school. Prior to the war 
the Southern States had no public schools for the education of all people. The 
education of the slave, involving obviously enough the destruction of the system, 
was impossible. There was no system of schools at all adequate to the education 
of all the white children. There were universities, academies, and private schools 
for the education of those who could afford it. This indifference, and even oppo- 
sition to the education of the masses, was an inheritance from England. Sodeeply 
ingrained was it in the tissue of southern society that when the public school 
appeared as the child of the new régime it was instinctively opposed; opposed in 
part, perhaps, because it was a product of the new orcer; opposed because it wa 
public, offering equal opportunities to the plain people; opposed because it was 
free. Against these odds the system of popular educaticn has had to fight its way 
to recognition. And to understand the present enthusiasm of the teacher and 
educational leader at the South one must appreciate the loneliness of his struggle 
at the time when he had to fight his battle single handed and aione. 

Add to this the poverty resulting from the war and reconstruction. The war 
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alone cost the South one-tenth of her white male population and three billions of 
property. Reconstruction squandered the rest; it emptied the treasuries and 
handicapped future generations with bonded debts amounting to more than 
$300,000,000. North Carolina, for example, was left with a debt of $35,000,000, 
almost a third as much as the total valuation of her property; Louisiana with a 
debt of $40,900,000; Alabama with a debt of $18,000,000, and Tennessee with one 
of more than $14,000,000. Under these trying conditions the southern people 
began the work of rebuilding their fortunes and their institutions. 

From this experience the schools suffered a double handicap, for, in addition to 
their inability, from extreme poverty, to give to schools the support they needed, 
the people had learned to ‘‘ hate all taxgatherers and to distrust all schemes for 
the ‘public welfare,’ interpreting them as devices for the private gain of the 
schemers.”’*¢ This gave rise to constitutional limitations which are still in many 
parts of the South a barrier to adequate local taxation for educational purposes. 

The work of building schools was further retarded by the fact that southern 
society is organized on the basis of the family as the unit. This type of organi- 
zation, With a pooulation essentially rural, sparsely settled over large areas of 
country, has made it extreinely difficult to create anything approximating a pub- 
lic or corporate spirit and to secure the cooperation necessary for any public 
enterprise. *If to this we add the double burden of building and maintaining 
separate schools for the two races living side by side, we may form some 
conception of the obstacles to be overcome. 

Thus the educational leader at the South, with the conservatism of the old 
aristocracy against him, with an appalling and unjast debt hanging over his head, 
with extreme poverty staring him in the face at every turn, has had the herculean 
task of creating public spirit in a society extremely individualistic in its organi- 
zation, and of inducing a stricken people, taught by harsh experience to hate all 
taxgatherers and promoters, to build a double system of schools, one for the edu- 
cation of a people but yesterday their slave. With faith and courage he wrought 
and awaited his time. 

The new generation.—But the years have brought to the South improved condi- 
tions. The young men of the present generation are facing toward the future; 
and this, without destroying veneration for the past, has given a new inspiration 
and a larger courage for the present. These ‘‘ young captains and young soldiers 
of industry,’ in the words of Doctor McKelway, ‘‘ refuse no reverence for the vet- 
erans of the civil war on either side, but the men of this generation are determined 
torunit. The sons will preserve and will magnify the fame of their fathers, but 
they will not foster or fight over again their fends. They believe in factories 
quite as much asin pantheons, in energy more than in inquests, and in school- 
houses more than in graves.”’ 

Material prosperity.—The aspirations of these young leaders are reenforced by 
a remarkable industrial development. Within 20 years, from 1880 to 1900, the 
South increased its wages paid to factory hands from $76,000,000 to 350,000,000; 
its production of pig iron from 397,000 tons to 2,500.000 tons; its output of coal 
from 6,000,090 tons in 1880 to 50,000,000 tons in 1900. During the same period the 
total output of her manufactured products was increased from $838,791,898 in 
1880 to $1,173,422,565 in 1900. The development of textile industries within the 
period has been phenomenal. The number of spindles has been increased from 
667,000 in 1880 to 5,000,000 in 1899. In the ene year 1899 there were erected in 
the South 865 new cotton mills, as against 17 in the New England States.2 And 


aDabney, ‘The Public School Problem in tne South,” Report of the Bureau of Education, 
1901, vol. 1, p. 1009. 
bSee Proceedings of the Fourth Conference for Education in the South, pp. 89-90. 
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this is but the beginning of the development of almost unlimited possibilities, of - 
which the people of this new generation are becoming conscious. But this mere 
beginning of an industrial evolution has already accomplished three things for 
education. It has initiated an era of prosperity, which makes an adequate system 
of schools a thinkable possibility: the establishing of larger trade relations inci- 
dent to industrial progress has tended to strengthen and expand the social con- 
sciousness, and has brought to bear upon education, as upon all social questions, 
a larger perspective; and, finally, it has demonstrated that the traditional cur- 
riculum, organized for the education of ministers, physicians, and lawyers, is 
inadequate to the demands of modern life. The effect of this whole tendency 
appeared in a wholesome unrest, finally issuing in the present educational 
renaissance. 

Returning national consciousness.— With this growing consciousness of creative 
ability and the hope which it carries with it of economic independence, there has 
come to the South the desire to regain the place which it once held in the councils 
of the nation. During all these years of preoccupation with the rebuilding of 
material fortunes the memory of past leadership has lingered as a beautiful dreain, 
With the bounding, buoyant life of this present generation, this dream has been 
transfo; med into a definite aspiration. 

The drean of world leadership.—Then comes the epoch of national expans-on 
quickening the national consciousness throughout the land. There has come to 
all our people in these latter days the feeling that we are climbing into world 
leadership. At any rate, we have assumed the position of a world power, and it 
is clear that our destiny is to be wrought out in cooperation with all the other 
modern nations. This larger aspiration, carrying its larger responsibility, has 
brought to the American people, South as well as North, a keener sense of the 
solidarity of American life, and has put the provincial thinker under the necessity 
of trying to interpret th» life and institutions of his own community in terms of 
the larger movements of civilization. 

Into this larger life the Conference for Education in the South of 1898 was 
caught up and transformed into the Conference for Education in the South as we 
know it to-day. Although organized by a small body of men interested prima- 
tity in the southern negro. it rapidly developed into an open forum for a frank 
discussion of all the problems and interests of a democratic society so far as they 
center in the education of the child. 

Before the conference there were in the educational work all over the South men 
of vision and of power. These are men who, in the words of Doctor Dickerman, 
‘‘with clear intelligence and unwavering purpose, have toiled while others slept, 
giving themselves with all their hearts to the task of thinking out these intricate 
mazes of popular necessity and trying every clew to a solution. They are to be 
found in every State and distributed in positions of educational powe7, clear-headed, 
pure-hearted scholars who find no joy so unalloyed as to serve the people among 
whom they live.’? But these men were working out their problems in lonely iso- 
lation. in the conference they found a clearing house, and the vague dreams 
and unexpressed aspirations of individuals have been, as by magic, transformed 
into a social ideal with a definite programme. 


II.—PERIOD OF SELF-DISCOVERY. 


The period froim the first meeting of the conference at Capon Springs in 1898 to 
the fifth meeting at Athens, Ga., in 1902, is one of rapid expansion and of self- 
discovery. The men who imet as the guests of Captain Sale in the first confer- 
ence knew that the South contained a large colored population but yesterday freed 
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from servitude and by act of Congress endowed with all the prerogatives and 
responsibilities cf citizenship: they knew that a very large proportion of these 
people were illiterate and that no adequate provision existed for their education; 
they knew that there was an alarming degree of Uliteracy throughout the South- 
ern States, and in a general way that the facilities for removing this illiteracy, 
white and colored, were meager enough: they felt that this situation was a matter 
of national concern; and, impelled by a desire for social service, they came 
together to see what ways and means might be devised for bringing hight and life 
to the toiling thousands who dwell in darkness and for lifting the nation’s illiter- 
ate into intelligent citizenship. But beyond this there was little that was definite, 
and the real work of the conference during these four years was that of (1) dis- 
covering and defining its aims, (2) discovering the forces which were to be called 
into the service of these ends. and (3) devising methods of operation. The history 
of these four years of its development, therefore, is a record of progress from 
relatively narrow and nebulous aims, with a general striving for social service, 
toward purposes largerand more definite, with a system of organized agencies for 
carrying on a definite scheme of activities. 


1.—Development of the aims of the conference. 


Expansion of the conception of Christian education.—The first conference was 
styled the Conference for Christian Education in the South. Of the 54 members 
enrolled 20 were ministers of the gospel. Interest was centered primarily in 
church schools organized and maintained for the education of the colored race. 
The dominating aim seemed to be to make these schools more effective in the 
development of Christian character. Thefirst paper closes with a quotation from 
General Armstrong: 

Make the schools what they should be. Teach the boy and girl, the man and 
woman, that American citizenship means hard work, temperance, morality, the 


habit of right living, and there will be no room for disappointment. The negro 
will justify the faith of his friends. 


The second paper on *‘ Industrial education ’’ closes with this sentiment: 


Tne hope of our country is in schools dominated by Christian influences. Self- 
government is impossible to the many if the many be ignorant, and just as impos- 
sible if the many be vicious. The heart and the conscience must be educated as 
well as the brain and the hand. 


At the end of the third paper we find the same note: 


The Christian religion has been the great mother of schools. Christ, who is the 
truth, has given the great stimulus to all human culture. And yet we must not 
forget that intellectual culture was not the primary end of His work, but only a 
fart of it. 

The Christian education in which the conference was interested was that 
administered by ite church within a relatively narrow field. ‘It will be under- 
stood, of course,’ says Rev. D. J. Satterfield in the introduction of his paper, 
‘that we are considering only the educational interests of the missionary workin 
the South.’’ But in this same paper it is shown that there is anintimate relation 
between the denominational school and the public school, and that since the pub- 
lic schools are the only means for lifting up the masses it becomes the mission of 
the denominational school to cooperate in this field of educational endeavor. 
President Meserve, of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., after a similar plea for 
cooperation, adds that ‘‘ the denominational schools ought to be allowed to devote 
their energies exclusively to the training of leaders for the race, and leave to the 
public schools the education of the rank and file.”’ 

The most significant paper of this first conference, as representing the line of 
advance toward the larger aim, is by Doctor Mayo, of Boston, on ‘“‘ The New Edu- 
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cation, ° in which he maintains that the family. the church, and the state are not 
separate institutions. but the same people, acting as parents, churchmen, and 
citizens for the complete education of the new generation of young Americans. 

The American common school [says he] is founded upon and lives by the 
spirit of the new education, which is the last and highest response of the whole 
people to the absolute religion of the Great Teacher. as applied in the art of living 
together by 70.090.000 of our people. The American common school is founded 
upon the nature and possibilities of the child announced by Jesus. Its benevolent 
scheme of discipline is in accordance with this declaraticn of the law of love to 
God and man. In no church or family are the Christian virtues more thoroughly 
recognized and enforced than in the rules and regulations of a good common 
school. Nowhere are American children more shielded from temptation and better 
protected from their lower selves than in a good common school. In no body of 
public or professional people can be found a higher average of character. a more 
accurate knowledge of children, and a more devoted spirit of self-sacrifice for 
their good than among the 400,000 teachers of the 12,000,000 of children and youth 
in the common schools. While it does not assume the functions of the family and 
the church, its pupils and teachers live in the homes and are gathered in the 
churches, and are to a great extent what they are there made. In addition, the 
public school alone pr actically trains the children in the higher life of society and 
citizenship, where every principle of Christianity i in which the life, liberty, and 
happiness of the whole people is involved. 

Under these circumstances the old sharp distinction between the ‘‘ Christian ”’ 
and the ‘‘secular’’ education disappears. All American life is sacred. and there 
is no corner of it *‘common or unclean ”’ to the view of the Christian citizen; and 
when the clergy and Christian parents realize this fact, and come forward heartily 
to make the school as the church and the Government what it ought to be, the 
old contention will disappear, and in their several relations the whole American 
people will ‘* work together for good” for that ‘* general welfare’ which means 
the test for 70,660,600 pecple in Gcd’s best country in God's world. 

In harmony with this larger view of Christian education, and as indicative of 
this expansion of the conception of its aim, the ‘‘ Conference for Christan Educa- 
tion in the South *’ became in the second year of its existence ‘‘ the Conference for 
Education in the South.’’ At this second meeting there was a much larger per- 
centage of business men and men representing the so-called ** secular ’’ schools. 
The event of the conference at this session was a survey of the educational field 
of the South by Dr. J. L. M. Curry. In an address of characteristic eloquence 
and power, with all the earnestness of his intense nature, Dr. Curry pictured the 
conditions of the rural South; urged the cause of the common school as the college 
of the people; presented the American child wherever found as the future citizen 
of the Republic, and on these premises made a fervent plea for tiniversal educa- 
tion through the use and improvement of every educational agency from the kin- 
dergarten to the university. This address turned the tide of interest and of 
endeavor toward universal education through State-established. State-controled, 
and State-supported schools. 

In response to this larger outlook, the conference at the close of this session 
authorized the executive committee to appoint a field agent, who should work 
under the direction of Dr. Curry, and whose duty it should be to study conditions 
in detail and to ascertain such facts with respect to Southern education, both pub- 
lic and private, as would make more clear what methods and agencies should be 
encouraged and what avoided or reformed. Dr. G. 8. Dickerman, New Haven, 
Conn., was appointed, and at the third conference he made an echane report 
with recommendations. His conclusion was that the children of the rural com- 
munities of the South need schools which are adapted to the conditions that exist, 
and that to insure this the school must be developed on its own ground, and that 
this work was being done by the people of the South, especialy in their public 
school system. Pointing out the difficulties of this work, he recommended that 
aid be given at this point. 
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Mr. Robert C. Ogden, New York, in speaking of the objects of the conference 
from the point of view of a Northern business man, said: 

In my judgment, as a business man, the Capon Springs conference can find a 
wide sphere of salutary infinence by bringing the whole subject of popular educa- 
tion urgently before the business men of the South as a business proposition, touch- 
ing very closely their individual and collective interests. It is repeating a truism 
to state that the prosperity of the community depends upon progress, progress 
upon intelligence, intelligence upon education. 

That he voiced the larger aspirations of the conference was indicated in his elec- 
tion to the presidency, a position which by unanimous will of the conference he 
has held ever since. Noman could have been better prepared to direct its endeav- 
ors toward catholic ends. 

Tn this he was strongly seconded by the environment of the fourth annual ses- 
sion at Winston-Salem, N.C. For more than ten years this State has been the 
scene of an activeand aggressive campaign for popular education, and its governor, 
Charles B. Aycock, who delivered the welcome address at this meeting, had just 
been elected on the platform of longer schools open free to every child in the 
State. Both the discussions and the executive work of this session were in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the environment. The address which was most fruitful 
in stimulating and directing the aggressive policies of the conference, was by Presi- 
dent Charles W. Dabney, of the University of Tennessee, on ‘‘ The public school 
problem in the South.’ Education as administered by the denominational school 
has with this fourth conference become a secondary interest. This Winston- 
Salem meeting brought together a large number of educational leaders who had 
already consecrated their lives to the cause of popular education. They domi- 
nated the deliberations and secured before the next year the organization of the 
Southern Education Board, with its bureau and fieid agents, for conducting an 
aggressive campaign for universal education throughout the South. The confer- 
ence has thus definitely entered uponits iarger field of activity, and its purpose is 
taus voiced by President Ogden at the opening of the next session: 


This conference exists for a holy cause; holy in the highest sense. Its creed 
refiects the divine love, broad and beneficent as the universal sunshine and 
expressed in the simple dogma that every child in this broad land possesses the 
natural right to a good English education. The mission of this conference is by 
means of a sweet reasonableness working through many and diverse agencies to 
so enforce its dogma that the moral rights of children to education shail by law, 
by philanthropy, by public opinion, be made forever so secure that they shall 
nevermore be questioned. Thus it may come about that the capacity for intelli- 
gent citizenship, the opportunity for abundant life, the enjoyment of liberty, the 
attainment of happiness become universal possibilities. 


From the education of the negro to the education of all the people.—These first 
guests were invited to Capon Springs, as we have seen, in behalf of the education 
of the negro, and out of this beginning grew the larger interest in the cause of 
universal education. There were references in the first conference to the educa- 
tion of both races; but the first strong impetus toward interest in the improve- 
ment of schools for the white people came from Doctor Curry in the memorable 
address already referred to. In speaking of what the South had achieved and 
suffered he said: 

It need hardly be said that our institutions of learning shared in the universal 
poverty which swept over our land. The colleges in some cases were used as 
barracks and hospitals for the soidiers. Libraries and apparatus were removed 
or destroyed, and in some instances there has been a weary waiting for compensa- 
tion after proof, clear and full, leaving no hook to hanga doubt upon. Buildings 
for dormitories and science hails are not furnished for want of funds. Profes- 
sors, faithful and scholarly, are poorly paid. Most pathetic calls from young 
men and young women hungry for education are heard, and yet they must be 
turned away in the absence of scholarships and endowments. Some single col- 
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ored schools have a larger annual income and expend more for running expenses 
than any university except Johns Hopkins, and as much as the combined outlay 
of four cr five white colleges. The white institutions of the South have had no 
help from the generosity of the North except what one family has given to the 
Vanderbilt and the University of Virginia has received from the estate of 
Fayerweather, *~ * * 

I shall not stultify myself by any fresh argument in favor of negro education, 
but I must be pardoned for emphasizing the fact that there is greater need for the 
education of the other race. The white people are to be the leaders, to take the 
initiative, to have the directive control in all matters pertaining to civilization and 
to the liighest interests of our beloved land. History demonstrates that the Cau- 
casian will rule. He made our Constitution: he achieved our independence; he 
is identifled with all true progress, all high civilization, and if true to his mission 
while developing his own capabilities he will lead, out and on, other races as far 
and as fast as their good and their possibilities will justify. This white supremacy 
does not mean hostility to the negro, but friendship for him. On the intelligent 
and more refined class of the white people the negroes have been compelled to rely 
heretofore for the educational advantages which they possess, and on them in the 
future they must depend to prevent a widening of the breach between the races 
and to bring about their higher advancement. It 1s hopeless to think of the small 
number of educated negroes protecting themselves against wrongs unless there 
be men and women, cultured, courageous, broad minded, to correct, elevate, and 
lead public opinion. Some wild enthusiasts of the negro race, some purblind 
fanatics of the white race, may expect or desire subordination or inferiority of the 
white people, but that is the crazy Gream of a kind of racial cosmopolitanism or 
fusion which portends loss of national unity and is the forerunner of decay. 

This sentiment was seconded by Mr. William H. Baldwin, New York, in an 
address on *‘ Negro education,’’ in which he urged that the cause of negro educa- 
tion can not be successful unless the education of the white men be provided for, 
and referred to Doctor Curry’s broad point of view of education for both the whites 
and the blacks and of his thorough understanding of the whole situation as fitting 
him above ail others to lead in a general organization for southern industrial 
education. 

From this time forward the transfer of interest was as rapid as if was inevi- 
table. At the Winston-Salem conference the education of the white children of 
the South was the subject of discussion, and with the organization of the South- 
ern Education Board there began an active campaign in behalf of universal edu- 
cation. Official expression was given to this expansion of purpose in the opening 
address of President Ogden at the Athens conference. 

It is proper [he says] for me to say of this company from the North thaé it 
includes men and women of force and power and thought and experience, and 
while we were originally interested in the South through negro education, our 
impulses have risen from negro education to the question of the entire burden of 
educational responsibility that you have throughout this whole section of country. 

Transfer of tnterest from the individuaé to the community.—A third line of 
advance by the conference in the definition of its purpose was from the education 
of the individual to the education of the community. The original problem was 
how to provide better equipment and better methods in certain southern schools 
for the education of the individual pupils attending them. But as interest grew 
in the larger problem of universal education it became evident from a knowledge 
of educational conditions in the rural communities throughout the Southern States 
that any scheme for the permanent improvement of these conditions to be suc- 
cessful must undertake to enlighten the community and to touch the social con- 
science. Doctor Dickerman, in his report as field egent to the third conference, 
distinctly says on this point: 

There are two educational methods. One is to fix on the individual and ask how 
to give him the completest development, leaving out of view for the time every 
other consideration. The other is to fix on the community and ask how the whoie 


people may be raised to greater intelligence and better standards of living. Each 
of these methods has its own appropriate place, but that which is required to-day 
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in all the sparsely settled regions of the South is the latter method. Until the 
community is raised the individual is not likely to appear. * * * 

The people must be given a hew spirit, a new way of thinking and doing. a new 
life on their own soil and in their own homes, in order to save the rural part of the 
country. 

With the Winston-Salem session the education of the community came to be 
the established purpose of the conference, and found expression in the organiza- 
tion of the Southern Education Board, with its bureau and field agents, as an 
organized propaganda for carrying on an aggressive campaign of education. 
Through these agencies the spirit of the conference with its gospel of universal 
education is to-day being carried into every coinmunity throughout the South. 

Southern education a national problem.—The conference reached the final stage 
in the liberalizing of its spirit and purposes with the interpretation of its work in 
terms of our national life and the larger movements of civilization. This was a 
necessary result from the earlier consideration of educational reform as a phase 
of the general evolution of life in the community. For as the individual is organ- 
ically related to the smaller social group, so the community in turn is related to 
the larger social whole. Education and democracy—the solidarity of American 
life and American interests, the mutuality of social privileges and duties involved 
in American citizenship—this is the dominant and inspiring note of the Athens 
meeting in 1902. The combination of catholicity and intense patrictism which con- 
stituted the spirit of this conference was infectious and irresistible. That would 
have been a dead soul indeed that could have come into touch with it without 
being quickened into larger sympathies and finer aspirations. 

If I had a boy and wanted to teach him good, straight, honest, vivid patriotism 
[said President Alderman, of Tulane University,in his address on this occasion}, 
I would not much care to carry him to a battlefield, where men had shed blood 
and torn at each other’s throats, but I would rather wish to bring him to such a 
place as this, where he might see the piay of human sympathy at its best, where 
he might see men and woinen of strength and power, unafraid of changing their 
views, unashamed of honest emotion, informed with iron purpose, and touched, 
as I have never before seen a body of citizens, with the moral and political value 
of childhood and with the meaning to thenation of the dim toiling thousands who 
dwell untaught in the shadows of the world. 

Hugh H. Hanna, of Indiana, voiced the same broad conception of the move- 
ment in these words: 

The highest expression of the godlike in man is the love and sympathy man is 
permitted to express to his neighbor. The neighborhood of this country is lim- 
ited only by its boundaries. We are one people, with one mind and one heart. 
Education is not for a section; education is for America. Education for Massa- 
chusetts, for Indiana, for Georgia, for all the people, for what? Is man educated 
for himself alone? Do you live for self alone? We are climbing to a leadership 
in the worla? May our leadership be based upon a broad spirit of humanity, 
upon the brotherhood of man. 

Felix Adler referred to the interests conserved by the conference as political, 
patriotic, ethical interests of the first magnitude. Quoting Fouilee’s statement 
that every system of education must be national, he continued: 

Southern education, too, which we have here been discussing, must be adapted 
to our national needs, must promote the highest objects for which our country 
exists. 

These citations might be multiplied at length, but the closing words of William 
Hainilton Mabie must suffice: 

You have had your great sorrows, and I can never read your story without a 
consciousness of colossal tragedy. Those sorrows were the birth pains of a great 


nation of the future. and the warmth of the South, the practical sagacity of the 
North, and the far-reaching energy of the West will combine to build the nation 
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anew. To that great and new country let us dedicate ourselves—that country 
which is to be realized by the emancipation of every man born of woman who 
calis himself not Southerner, not Westerner, not Northerner, but that greatest of 
all names—an American. 

The conference has thus come by rapid strides into full possession of its general 
aim. Beginning, as we have seen, with the problem of educating the negro at the 
South, it soon discovered that the education of the negro was inextricably bound 
up with the education of his white neighbor. Taking up the problem of univer- 
sal education, it was seen that the individual can rise only as the community rises, 
and that effective reconstruction of the public school system in the South waits 
upon the quickening of the social conscience. The social problem thus raised 
grows at a bound into a national interest vitally related to national aspirations, 
and therefore involving the mutual privileges and responsibilities of American 
citizenship. The conference is thus consciously playing its part in the competi- 
tion of the nations by contributing its share to that larger educational activity 
which we see so conspicuous at the end of the century in all progressive countries, 
and which Dr. G. Stanley Hall has truly said constitutes the chief business of our 
inodern civilization. 


°,—Diseovery of the forees whi ‘the conference was to call into its service. 
2.—Discovery of the which the confe e to cail into tt 


The conference enlarged its aim asit became conscious of the greatness of its 
power. In its infancy it was not a conspicuous force in southern life. It took it 
three years to command public attention. The men who composed it in the 
beginning were men of force, thoroughly capable of leadership in a large move- 
ment, but they were small in numbers and represented but a phase of the educa- 
tional work in the South. They represented the combined forces of philanthropy 
and church loyalty and organization as directed toward the education of the 
negro. They had no intention of attacking the larger educational problem or of 
appealing to the whole educational force of the South. But the movement, once 
begun, was forced by the logic of its own development into larger and larger 
fieids of endeavor, while at the same time it offered the one opportune point of 
contact for all those forces which had been working in isolation for the cause of 
education in the South. They gravitated toward this center by natural law, and 
made the conference from year to year a revelation even to its leaders. 

Public school teachers and officials are proverbially ready to respond to any call 
which holds out promise of better things for popular education. If they have any 
fault, as Professor James has said, it is that they are ‘‘ just a mite too docile.” 
But in this case we trust they have not been borne away by a popular fad. No 
movement since the beginning of the public school work in the South has given 
them so much of new inspiration and new life and promised so much in the way 
of substantial results. As soon as the conference became definitely interested in 
universal education through the public school it found at its disposal a vast com- 
plex of forces waiting to be organized and directed. So enthusiastic, indeed, has 
been the response to the influences of the conference that it may be said to have 
at its ready command the whole machinery of the public school system of the 
South. Just how this is being utilized we shall see later. 

The remarkable progress already made has been made possible by the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the colleges and universities. And this is a new thing in 
the South. While the university is supposed to stand for leadership, it has not 
been disposed to lead the movement for popular education; the typical university 
man has not been in sympathetic touch with the public school men; but folding 
his academic robes about himself, he has stood aloof in what he has regarded a 
noble isolation, as if knowledge were for knowledge’s sake, and for him. Cherish- 
ing his musty conceptions of an intellectual aristocracy, he has willfully and per- 
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sistently ignored the yearnings of the toiling thousands, whom to help into larger 
lives should constitute the reason for his being. But a change is coming over the 
spirit of these institutions, as they are dominated more and more by the spirit of 
young men who are in touch with the modern world, with its larger and move vital 
statement of culture in terms of social service. This tendency has been immeas- 
utably strengthened by the conference, which has not only embodied this con- 
ception of culture and service in its creed and voiced it many timesin its programme, 
but has been from the beginning a living example of it. Mr. Ogden, in his address 
before the third conference, urging the claims of the business mau to a place in 
its councils, says: 

The plain man of affairs needs to be within the educational circle that by his 
very presence he may remind even higher education that all training of the intel- 
lect should have only for its end and aim the good of the people. Art for art’s 
sake isa heresy. Learning for its own sake debases; does not lift. Intellectual 
development that makes man superior in his own esteem elevates the mind at the 
sacrifice of character. The world is run by the two-talent men, and the two-talent 
men must be recognized if intellectual life is to have a healthiul growth. Of all 
the sham aristocracies, the meanest is the inteliectual. Its type is lower than that 
of mere money arrogance, as the sharpness of its sting is more bitter and keen. 
The highest institutions and the most cultivated persons should find the noblest 
exercise of their greatest power in such service as will most surely lift the mass. 
When the two-talent and the ten-talent men meet on a comincn level of service 
for humanity, the association is ideal. 

This spirit has dominated the conference in ail its deliberations and activities 
and has infected everyone who has come into touch with it. The circle of col- 
lege and university men in its councis has widened year by year. They have been 
active in the organization of its boards, have given generously of their time and 
thought and energy in organizing and directing educational campaigns, and have 
found it a privilege and an honor todo personal service in thefield. State univer- 

ities which have lived apart and fed on ambrosia for so long as to become anzemic 
are now putting themselves into vital relations with the State systems of schools, 
and are thus entering upon a period of renewed vitality for themselves and of 
larger service tothe States. Doctor Dickerinan, in speaking of our higher institu- 
tions of learning, says: 

They are only in the infancy of their development as engines of popular enlight- 
enment; they have in them undiscovered possibilities, comparable to the forces of 
electricity twenty years ago, and fresh, unimagined puttings forth of power are 
coming to send thrills of re-creative life wherever the homes of men are found. 

This new ally in the cause of popular education is already making itself felt on 
its own ground, as well as in the field and in the conference. 

Another force of incalculable possibilities which this movement has drawn into 
its service is the public press. Doctor Frazer, field agent in Virginia, in his report 
to the Richmond conference, says: 

One of the most helpfui agencies for the creation of a public sentiment more 
favorable to free schools has been the State press. Almost without exception the 
religious and secular papers have opened their columns to educational news and 
have published valuable editcrials bearing upon the needs of the schools. 

This is indicative of the generous interest and cooperation of the press through- 

at the South, and even many of the large dailies and weeklies of the East and 
several of the great magazines have done valuable service by putting themselves 
in sympathetic touch with the work in the South and then interpreting its 
national significance to the larger public. : 

In many of the States the women’s organizations are rendering invaluable assist- 
ance in awakening public sentiment, improving schoolhouses, and even in effecting 
school legislation. The Federation of Women’s Clubs in Alabama, for example, 
secured the establishment of the girls’ normal and industriai school at Monte- 
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vallo. took an active part in the cainpaign against child labor, and led a move- 
ment for the betterment of school houses and grounds. Atthe Athens conference, 
in recognition of the work of the women of Georgia, the General Education Board 
gave to the State normal school at Athens $7,500 in scholarships to meet the 46 
scholarships of $50 each already provided by the women of the State, offered to 
duplicate for three years all new scholarships of $50, not to exceed 50 in number, 
which these women would provide up to January 1, 1903, and added 54,500 to the 
$6,000 which the women had raised for the Winnie Davis Memorial Hall. Doctor 
Buttrick, who announced the gift, said in closing: 

We ask that we may have a little part in the great work which has been inau- 
gurated by the people of the South and in which the women of Georgia are bear- 
ing so honorable and noble a part. 

Doctor McIver reported to the Richmond conference the organization of a woman’s 
association for the betterment of the public schoclhouses of North Carolina. He 
reported 20 counties as having good organizations, and said their purpose was to 
form an association around every public school where two or three women could 
be found who would give their services tothe work. Doctor Frazer, in his report, 
recognized the work of the Richmond educational association, through whose 
efforts the conference had been brought to Richmond. These examples serve to 
show what an agency for effective service the conference has found in these 
organizations. 

And then the politician, what shali be said of him? It taxes the memory of no 
one to recali the time when he was afraid to raise his voice in behalf of the public 
school. To-day Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Louisiana boast their 
‘educational governors,’ while in many other States officials in high position have 
spoken out in no uncertain terms for free schools adequate to the needs of all the 
people. ie 

It is still more encouraging to know that these men are not mere timeservers, 
riding into public favor on a wave of popular enthusiasm. Governor Aycock 
took a positive stand with the schoolmen in North Carolina at a time when it 
meant probable defeat, and side by side with the schooimen the fight for schools 
for all the people was made and won. Governor Montague went all the way from 
Richmond to Montgomery last February to meet with the public school officers 
of Alabama and discuss with them the relation of the child to the State. He wel- 
comed the conference to Virginia last April, attended many of its sessions, and 
entertained it in his home. The moral support thus given the movement by the 
broad-minded and large-hearted cooperation of those highest in authority can not 
be overestimated. It causes the humblest teacher in the land to take up his tas 
with new courage and an added feeling of civic usefulness anc of self-respect. 

These are typical of the forces which the conference and the Southern Board 
have developed and attracted to themselves. With their simple and constructive 
creed of upbuilding society through the education of the child they have offered 
a common point of contact for all the forces—social, religious, political, and eco- 
nomic—which are working for the higher evolution of American democracy. 
President Ogden graphically stated this strategic position of the conference in his 


ev 
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annual address at Richmond: 


All are perfectly familar with the sovereign demands—material, intellectual, 
spiritual—of educaticnal interests. Executive combinations of many sorts—land, 
buildings, taxation, legislation, systems, methods—are under requisition for the 
service. Its infinite details increasingly enlist the unremitting toil of hundreds 
of thousands of painstaking teachers—imnen and women—representing every grade 
of instruction, from the simplest to the most abstruse. 

For the moment, in the center and foreground of this vast perspective stands 
this conference—a composite aggregation of men and woimen, interesting because 
so varied in its personnel. 

Some are profoundiy ignorant of the technicalities of education, quite unfamiliar 
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by personal knowledge with even the recitation rooms or the methods of contempo- 
rary school life. Others are within the sacred fraternity of teachers, and in the 
group inay be found representatives of every rank intheteaching profession. Still 
others are charged with the official responsibility of educational managemeut cn 
behalf of the State or corporate bodies. But all are here with one accord in one 
place—officials and citizens, professionals and laity—by reason of a common belief 
in the beneficent power of education and becauseeach distinct element is essential 
to the spirit that must vitalize the conference. 

The solvent, the fusing power, that creates the common point of contact is the 
belief, perceived in varying degrees by all here present, that the great social duty 
of our age is the saving of society, and further that the salvation of society begins 
with the saving of the child. 


3.—Dejfining its methods of opcration. 


The conference, as we have said, is now in full possession of its general aim. 
Future development must be locked for along the line of devising new methods of 
work, new ways of organizing and using the forces at its disposal to make them 
more effective in the accomplishment of desired results. Much, however, has 
already been accomplished in the way of defining general lines of activity. The 
development of these constitutes, perhaps, the most interesting aspect of the his- 
tory of this movement. 

Genesis of the Southern Education Board.—The Southern Education Board and 
the General Education Board grew out of the same conditions and supplement 
each other in function. The conference had its originin the need of cooperation 
to make more effective the missionary work in the South. The first conference 
developed the need of the organization of agencies controlling contributions from 
the North to schools in the South. The situation calling for such organized effort 
was first presented by Rev. A. B. Hunter, of Raleigh, N. C., in a paper on ‘‘ Coop- 
eration among schools: ”’ : 

We all have a common interest [he says] in securing the interest of generous 
people in the work. If that interest is turned aside by appealing to false or 
unworthy motives, weailsuffer. It is estimated that since 1870 the North has been 
giving to negro schools in the South at the rate of about $1,000,000 a year and 
that it is giving that amount now. This sentiment of sympathy is readily recog- 
nized by many who have only their own personal ends to serve, and it has become 
a nuisance in the business offices of large northern cities to receive the visits of 
those who are soliciting money for negro schools, basing their appeal upon this 
well-recognized feeling of sympathy. Sometime’ the salary of the solicitor con- 
sumes a large part of the money coliected. If the public confidence is once 
weakened by these efforts of unworthy men, damage will be done not only to the 
institutions which they represent, but to all the negro schools. 

Rev. George T. Fairchild, of Berea College, Ky.,in presenting a brief by Presi- 
dent Frost, of that institution, calls attention to these same evils and further 
urges the need of cooperation to prevent the waste of effort and means. ‘‘ Evils 
come,’’ ne says, ‘‘ from too many schools in limited territory, while large regions 
are left destitute.’’ He points to the associated charities in large cities as an 
example of increased efficiency coming from cooperation, and urges the necessity 
of an approved list of institutions made out with reference to age and equipment, 
efficiency of administration, and location. 

The conference embodies the spirit of these two papers in the sixth article of its 
‘* Message and appeal,’’ which is as follows: 

Vi. The principles now widely recognized and applied under the head of asso- 
ciated charities, tending to prevent the bestowal of gifts upon unworthy persons, 
have a proper field for exercise in the support of institutions of learning in the 
more needy parts cf our land, and, while fully realizing the practical difficulties 
in the way of any such application of those principles, we are of the opinion that 
the gifts of the North in aid of educational work of the South should proceed 


upon lines of intelligent, equitable, and discriminate selection, and that great 
care should be taken by the people of the South in authorizing appeals for outside 
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aid, though such aid is greatly needed by worthy institutions both for support 
and endowment. 

The second conference gave new impetus to this demand for organized effort and 
turned the direction of it into larger fields. Doctor Dickerman, in a remarkably 
forceful paper on ** Cooperation in educational work,”’ upon the basis of a survey 
of educational conditions in the South, in which he points out in detail the great 
need of better houses, longer terms, more efficient teachers, and improved meth- 
ods. urges with irresistible force that neither the church nor private enterprise 
can accomplish the task of educating the people; that the public school is the 
only hope of popular education, and that in the school systems already organized 
under the Government we find the only agency representing sufficient organiza- 
tion to cover economically and efficiently the vast territory within the 1,300 
counties in the South. He shows by citing numerous instances that the gener- 
osity of the North, by being diverted into improper channels, frequently works 
an injury, antagonizing and crippling existing schools, dividing the educational 
forces of the community instead of harmoniously developing them; that in this 
hurtful rivalry sound standards are abandoned and superficiality and pretense sub- 
stituted for a well-graded, thorough course of education; that by giving young 
pupils the names and forms of superior education these privately supported insti- 
tutions tend to bring the public school into discredit. 

The conclusion is evident. The cause of education in the South can be served 
best (1) by bringing the existing public schools into a more efficient state of 
organization, and (2) by directing the generosity of the North and the best efforts 
of the South to their better equipment. In connection with this last point we get 
the germ of the main function of the Southern Education Board. 

In the last analysis [says Doctor Dickerman], that which is before all other things 
is popular interest in education among the people to be benefited by it. This must 
precede the schoolhouse and precede everything. People will never get much 
out of any privileges till they feel their value. But feeling their value, appreciat- 
ing how mucha good school signifies to them, their children, and the n xighborhood, : 
they will not be content with a term two months long nor with an ince pable teacher 
nor with humdrum methods. Having a noble conception of the school, nothing 
will satisfy them till they see its realization. 

In these suggestions we have a foreshadowing on the one side of the organiza- 
tion of local initiative and control, and on the other the organization of outside 
aid to supplement local effort. 

With regard to the second type of organization a more explicit statement is 
found in Mr. Baldwin’s paper on ‘* The present problem of negro education.”’ 

It is our duty [he says] to organize a general educational board, by which effect- 
ive work may be accomplished throughout the South; that funds given to the 
negro cause may be given through such an organization, or to schools approved 
by them, so that the giver may be sure that his contribution will be used effect- 
ively. The North to-day is tired of giving indiscriminately to a multitude of 
colored schools inthe South. Many of our rich men, who are charitably disposed, 
and who want to give largely to the negro cause, demand that any school asking 
for funds be under good business management and that effective industrial train- 
ing shall be given. The mere advertisement or statement that industrial training 
is given at any school is no longer sufficient inducement to procure funds. The 
approval of an educational board, properly organized, will be in itself a warrant 
to those who may contribute that their gifts will be expended properly. 

Then, toward the close of his paper, Mr. Baldwin gives the suggestion for a 
‘‘veneral organization for Southern industrial education’’ for both races. 

The conference expressed in its resolutions its appreciation of ‘‘ the urgency of 
the need for a general committee of direction in harmony or in conjunction with 
the management of those [the Slater and Peabody] funds to guard against the hap- 
hazard and in some cases harmful use of money contributed at the North for 
negro education.”’ 


cj 
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It authorized the executive committee to appoint a field agent to study the con- 
ditions and report such facts as would make more clear what agencies and methods 
should be encouraged and what avoided or reformed, the purpose being to secure 
a more efficient concentration of effcrt in all educational work carried on in the 
South. . 

Doctor Dickerman was appointed field agent, and began the work of investigation 
now being conducted by the boards. During the year he visited schools in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, conferring with school officials and 
teachers, and reported a universally cordial reception. ‘‘If there has been any 
doubt in the beginning,’’ he says in this report, ‘‘as to the practicality of this 
work, the evidence is now abundant that such a doubt is without foundation.”’ 
The conference, recognizing the value of his service, thanked him and asked him 
‘to continue this work for another year, to visit the superintencents of the vari- 
ous schools of the South, to obtain suggestions from them, and to confer with rep- 
resentative men of the section in regard to the progress and needs of Southern 
education, and to report the results of his observation and inquiries to the next 
session of the conference.”’ 

This report was made at the Winston-Salem conference and was laden with 
facts and suggestions leading to larger endeavor. This Winston-Salem session 
marks an epoch in the history of the conference in many respects, but first of all 
in the definition of its policy and the organization of its agencies. This report of 
Doctor Dickerman, as well as his previous work, helped to pave the way for this. 
After enlarging on his previous report of conditions in the rural South, stating 
again the necessity for improved conditions for the education of both races, and 
reiterating his faith in the public school as the engine of popular education, he 
offers two suggestions which have been adopted in the policy of the conference— 
first, that the time has come for some comprehensive undertaking to foster an — 
educational spirit in the rural portions of the South: and, second, that this work 
must be directed by the men already in the field. With reference to this second 
point he says: 


Some of us come from a distance and think, perhaps, to bear a part in this edu- 
cational work. Let us not lose out of mind that primal law: The men on the 
ground are in the foremost place. They know the situation. They are familiar 
with conditions. They have sharpened instincts to sense the meaning of things 
that would be a snare to others. In agreement with them is strength. We have 
to wait for these master spirits of the South to bring inthe new order. Our high- 
est ministry is to work with them, to help them like Jethro in the tent of Moses— 
sympathetic guests with open mind to enter into their plans and make thein our 
own. 


This educational leaGership of the South was largely represented at this meeting, 
and conditions were ripe for action. The definite suggestion leading to the organi- 
zation of the Southern Education Board with its bureau of information and inves- 
tigation was made by President Dabney in his paper, previously referred to, on 
“The public school problem in the Scuth.’’ This paper is a perfectly frank and 
graphic statement by a Southern man of the conditions of Southern schools and 
school systems, reenforced by an array of facts, including comparative tables of 
statistics, that mace its appeal irresistible. 

Premising that the South is an agricultural section, that its people live in the 
country, and must therefore be educated in the country, the author goes into an 
investigation and discussion of the rural public schools. The general condition 
in the Southern States is emphasized by comparison with the North Central 
States: 


These States contain a million fewer people, but had the same number of chil- 
dren enrolled in the schools. The percentage of school population in average 
attendance is 52.50 in the North Central States as against 40.32 in the Southern 
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States: the total nuinber of teachers is 181,916 against 127,577; the number of 
schoolhouses is 105,118 to 96,849, but the value of school property is $230,391,589 to 
$67,473,856; the average number of days schools are taught is 155.6 in the North 
Central States, 109.6 in the Southern States: the average salary of teachers per 
month is $43 to $31.75: the total expenditures in the North Central States are 
$84.802.319 to $36,280,166 in the Southern States. which is $3.23 per capita of the 
population, or $20.85 per pupil in attendance in the North Central States, against 
$1.34 per capita of population and $9.72 per pupil in attendance in the Southern 
States. We should remember that the Southern States include a population of 
over ¢,000,000 negroes, and were devastated thirty-six years ago by a terrible war. 
The comparison is not perfectly fair—few comparisons are—but it shows what 
this population can do and what the results in wealth productions are, and sets a 
standard toward which the Southeru States should strive to build. 


This general view is followed with astatement of conditions in typical Southern 
States, and the whole situation is again graphically typified in this comparison of 
Tennessee and Iowa: 


This State contains a slightly larger population than Tennessee, but somewhat 
fewer children. The enrollment in the schools of Iowa is 87.5 per cent of the 
school population, against 70.1 per centin Tennessee. In Iowa 57.3 per cent of the 
school population are in daily attendance, against 49 percent in Tennessee; teach- 
ers number 28,694 in Towa to 9,195 in Tennessee: the schoolhouses are 13,836 to 
7,185; the value of school property is $16,908.076 to $3,063,568; the average value 
of school property is $1,222 in Iowa to $426 in Tennessee; the average number of 
days the schools are kept is 158 in fowa to 96 in Tennessee; the average teachez's 
salary is $545 in Iowa to $31 in Tennessee, and there are three times as many 
eachers in lowa; the total expenditures are $7,978,060 in Iowa and $1,751,047 in 
Tennessee; this is $3.80 per capita of population or $21.89 per pupil in attendance 
in [owa, against 87 cents per capita of population or $5.17 per pupil in Tennessee. 


The author attributes these backward conditions first of all to the extreme 
poverty resulting from the civil war and reconstruction, and, after this, to defect- 
ive organization, the interference of politics with school administration, and in 
many cases to ignorance and the indifference of ignorance. Pointing out the way 
to improvement, he says: 


Our system of school legislation and management and our methods of school 
taxation must be completely turned round before we can have anything like a 
system of efficient public schools. The school money must be raised to a larger 
extent from the State as a whole and be distributed more in accordance with 
the needs of the people. School management and supervision must be central- 
ized to a considerable degree in the hands of representative and skilled experts. 
There should be a State board of education composed of the ablest educational 
authorities to be found, who should be respousible for all the public schools and 
should elect a State superintendent, who should in turn have the fullest authority 
with regard to the organization of schools, examination of teachers, courses of 
study, and the distribution of funds,and have the generat direction of county and 
city superintendents. The schools of the counties and towns should be in the 
hands of boards of like powers working under the general direction of the State 
board and its superintendent. Who would think of carrying on any great busi- 
ness. reaching every part of the State, by the worthiess methods, or no metiods, 
which prevail in the South in regard to our schools? We must have a thorough- 
going reform in these things before we can even begin to build good schoois. 


Then comes the specific recommendation to which all this has been leading up: 


The immediate need of our people is information and guidance. They need 
leaders to show them the way. We need acentral propaganda or agency which 
shall conduct a campaign of education for free public education and which, while 
it educates the people on this subject, shall use every opportunity to instruct them 
as to the best forms of legislation for their conditions and the best methods of 
organization for their schools. This is then the definite proposal that I would 
make to this conference. Shall we not at this meeting take steps to establish 
such a propaganda for free public schools in the South? 


This step was taken in the form of a resolution authorizing the appointinent of 
an executive board. The committee on platform and resolutions, composed of Dr. 
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Charles D. McIver, Doctor Shaw, Doctor Dabney, John Graham Brooks, Bishop 
Rondthaler, Hon. G. R. Glenn, Doctor Curry, Professor Tucker, W.H. Baldwin, 
jr.,and Walter H. Page, presented the following platform and resolutions, which 
the conference adopted: 


The Conference for Education in the South, on occasion of its fourth annual 
meeting, held at Winston-Salem, April 18, 19, and 20, 1901, reaffirmed its convic- 
tion that the overshadowing and supreme public need of our time, as we pass the 
threshold of anew century, is the education of the children of all the people. We 
declare such education to be the foremost task of our statesmanship and the most 
worthy object of philanthropy. With the expansion of our population and the 
growth of industry and economic resources we recognize in a fitting and universai 
education and training for the home, for the farm and the workshop, and for the 
exercise of the duties of citizenship the only salvation for our American standards 
of family and social life and the only hope for the perpetuity of our institutions, 
founded by our forefathers on the four corner stones of intelligence, virtue, eco- 
nomic efficiency, and capacity for political self-control. We recognize the vaiue 
of efforts hitherto made to solve our educational problems, both as respects the 
methods to be used and also as regards the sheer quantity of the work to be done. 
But we also find in the facts presented at the sessions of this conference the impera- 
tive need of renewed efforts on a larger scale; and we also find in the improved 
financial outlook of the country and in the advancing state of public opinion bet- 
ter hopes than ever before of a larger response to this greater need. As the first 
great need of our people is adequate elementary instruction, and as this instruc- 
tion must come to children so largely through mothers and women teachers in 
their homes and primary schools, we desire to emphasize our belief in the wisdom 
of making the most liberal investments possible in the education of girls and 
women. 

Whereas, therefore, the conditions existing in the Southern States seem now 
fully ripe for the large development as well as further improvement of the 
schools: and 

Whereas this conference desires to associate itself actively with the work of 
organizing better school systems and extending their advantages to all the people, 

Resolved, That this conference proceed to organize by the appointment of an 
executive board of seven, who shall be fully authorized and empowered to conduct— 

1. A campaign of education for free schools for all the people by supplying lit- 
erature to the newspaper and periodical press, by participation in educational 
meetings, and by general correspondence; and, 

2. To conduct a bureau of information and advice on legislation and school 
organization. 

For these purposes this board is authorized to raise funds and disburse them, tio 
employ 2 secretary or agent, and to do whatever may be necessary to carry out 
effectively these measures and others that may from time to time be found 
feasible and desirable. 

Motion was made and carried that Mr. Ogden be made an eighth member of 
tnis board. 

On August 2, 1901, President Ogden announced the appointment of this board 
in the following letter, addresed to the members appointed: 

After much consideration the committee on southern education, ordered by the 
conference at its Winston meeting, is made up and announced as follows: Hen. 
J.L. M. Curry, Dr. C. W. Dabney, Dr. BH. A. Alderman, Dr. Charles D. McIver, 
Dr. H. B. Frissell, George Foster Peabody, Rev. Wallace Buttrick, D. D., Albany, 
N. Y. By action of the conference I am added ex officio. 

The first meeting will probably be called in the month of October at Hampton, 
Va., or Washington, D. C. 

Hoping that the composition of the committee will meet your approval, I am, 

Yours, very sincerely, 
RoBerRT C. OGDEN. 

On October il following President Ogden sent out a notice that the executive 
board would be called to meet in New York City on November 4 for organization 
and to consider questions which would probably engage them for a week following 
that date. 

The reason for this change in time and place of meeting is made clear by the 
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following memorandum of another meeting which occurred soon after Mr. Ogden‘s 
first letter: 


A number of gentlemen officially acquainted with educational problems in the 
South were together in Bar Harbor on the 14th of August. By invitation of Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup they met at his house to consider whether. they could do any- 
thing to promote enlarged views of the situation, and thus to secure increased 
pecuniary aid. 

They reached the conclusion that if the facts made known to them were made 
known to the public in an authoritative form, through a suitable agency or asso- 
ciation, generous gifts would be offered and channels of usefulness would be 
opened to those who could give large or small amounts. It was made clear that 
at the present time much force and much money are wasted by unorganized and 
unfruitful efforts to promote the welfare of that part of the country. Informa- 
tion was brought forward from trustworthy sources indicating that large sums 
of money will be given in the course of the next few years, if wise plans for the 
distribution and adininistration of such funds can be presented. 

Under these circumstances the gentlemen assembled determined to ask the 
trustees of the Peabody education fun d. the trustees of the John F. Slater fund, 
and the cominittee of the southern educational conference, each of them, to 
appoint a cominittee of two or three persons to meet and consider this subject and 
devise some plan of cooperative action. 


The appointed time and place for the meeting of the trustees of the Peabody 
and the Slater funds was in the city of New York in the early part of November. 

It was suggested that the preliminary steps might be taken by both these bodies 
at that time, and that probably the cooperation “of the third organization might 
also be secured. It seemed to the gentlemen who were present that this was a 
felicitous moment for action, which should not pass without a definite effort to 
influence public opinion and to coordinate efforts. 

Dr. J. LL. M. Curry, the secretary and agent of the two funds before named and 
a member of the conference, was BOCES to present this statement, with such 
additional facts as night be within his knowledge, to the several boards at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The executive board of the Conference for Education in the South was called to 
meet in New York on November 4+ in order to secure its cooperation with the 
other two boards. 

Doctor Curry called the southern members of the executive board of the confer- 
ence to meet in Greensboro, N. C.,on September 18. Doctor Dabney, Doctor Fris- 
sell, and Doctor Mciver were pre ee Doctor Curry being detained in Asheville. 
Under these circumstances the three members present decided to consider infor- 
mally the matters subinitted to them and to adjourn to Asheville on the following 
day to confer with Doctor Curry. Doctor Frissell presented an account of the 
conference at Bar Harbor and read letters from Mr. Ogden and Dector Gilman 
with reference to the proposed cooperation of the boards. The suggestion was 
heartily agreed to and a general plan was drawn up for the organization of the 
executive board of the conference 

On the following day at Asheville a memorandum of the results of the Greens- 
boro conference was read by Doctor Dabney to the full conference, Doctor Curry 
and Doctor Alderman both being present. This memorandum, after some amend- 
ments, was adopted. The memorandum as adopted opens with this statement: 


We agree heartily to the proposal to cooperate with the Peabody and Slater 
poards expressed in the letter of President Gilman. Also that our commission 
should meet in New York on the 2d of November and continue in session as long 
as may be necessary to confer with the said boards and to complete its own 
organization. 

The work proposed for this board divides itself into two great departments: (1) 
The campaign for education in the South, as outlined in the resolution of the 
Winston-Salem conference; and (2) the work in the North to create interest in 
southetn education and draw out support for it. An organization should be 
formed to carry out, as far as possible, these two lines of effort. 
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Then follows an outline of & proposed organization. This outline provides one 
board for the two lines of work. As finally organized, there is a board for each 
of the two lines of effort. 

The board assembled for organization in New York on Tuesday, November 5, 
and met daily for five successive days. It organized by the election of Robert C. 
Ogden, president; Charles D. McIver, secretary, and George Foster Peabody, 
treasurer. Its first official act was to increase its membership by the election of 
William H. Baldwin, jrv., Dr. Albert Shaw, and Dr. Walter H. Page, of New 
York, and Hon. H. H. Hanna, Indianapolis. 

It organized under the Recall title of the Southern Education Board of the Con- 
ference for Education in the South, and defined its own function to be the prose- 
cution of a propaganda of education in the South. This propaganda it proposed 
to conduct through its own printed issues, the public press, and public speech. 

It organized for field work by appointing Doctor Curry as supervising director, 
Doctor Alderman, Doctor Frisseil, and Doctor McIver as district directors, and 
Doctor Dabney as chief of the bureau of investigation, information, and pubdlica- 
tion. These officials were to constitute the general campaign committee. 

To aid in carrying on the work, Edgar Gardner Murphy, of Montgomery, Ala., 
was associated with the president as execttive secretary, and Dr. G. 8. Dicker- 
man and Dr. Booker T. Washington were te pointed field agents. Hon. Henry St. 
George Tucker and Dr. Robert Frazer were later appointed field agents in Vir- 
ginia. Prof. P. P. Claxton and Supt. J. 7 Eggleston, jr., were, in January, 1901, 
associated with Doctor Dabney in the work of the bureau at Knoxville. 

Genesis of the Generai Education Board.—We have followed the growing con- 
sciousness of needed organization in two directions—(1) for conducting an educa- 

tional campaign for public schools in the South,and (2) for administering funds 
a educational purposes. The first of these functions is provided for in the South- 
ern Education Board. Parallel to this there was formed in New York about the 
same time the General Education Board ‘‘for the receipt and disbursement of 
money for educational purposes.’’ This board organized bythe election of Mr 
William H. Baldwin, jr., president; Dr. Wallace Buttrick, executive secretary, 
and George Foster Peabody, treasurer. 

Cooperation of the two boards was insured by the appointment of seven men to 
membership in both. The boards of the Peabody and Slater funds were repre- 
sented in the membership of the two new boards, and in this way was secured 
that harmony of purpose and unity of endeavor which constituted the aim of the 
Bar Harbor conference. 

Theory of the General Education Board.—The General Education Board stands 
for the spirit of nationalism in southern education. Itis the embodiment of the 
aon of service and of that larger patriotism which recognizes the responsibili- 

es of American citizenship in the oa of every problem of American life. 
Thee are many men both North and South capable of taking the larger view who 
see in the peculiar burden of the South a responsibility which belongs to the 
entire country. These men of the North have asked that they may share in the 
work, not as men of one section bearing the purdens of another section, but as 
fellow-citizens engaged in the common service of a common country. 

The General Education Board will work in harmony with all the other agencies 

named above, will receive funds for the work, and will undertake to disburse the 

funds at their command in sucha way as to secure the largest returns for univer- 
sal education in the Southern States. 

Theory of the Southern Education Board.—As the General Education Board 
stands for the spirit of nationalism in this movement, the Southern Education 
Board stands for local initiative. ‘‘ The men on the ground,’’ says Doctor Dicker- 
man, ‘“‘arein the foremost place. They know the situation. * * * In agree- 
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ment with them is strength. * * * We have to wait for these master spirits 
of the South to bring in the new order.”’ The Southern Education Board is com- 
posed largely of southern men. All the members of the campaign committee and 
the field agents working with them live in the South. The active work of the 
board is left in their hands, 

Its appeal for better schools has been and is to be to the people who are to be 
the most directly benefited by these schools. It recognizes the principle that the 
best help is that which stimulates to independent self-activity. The evolution of 
a society, like the growth of an individual, is a process of self-expression and can 
not, therefore, be imposed from without. This board is a frank recognition of 
the fact that the southern people must work out their own destiny by their own 
efforts and under the direction of southern leadership. 

Thus the two boards, embodying the practical wisdom of the Conference and 
its spirit cf patriotic devotion to the service of humanity, represent the two aspects 
of the one work. 

Certainly [says Doctor Murphy] nothing could have been finer than the spirit of 
the northern men wiio have been interested in this movement. They have simply 
said: ‘* You have shown us that the South is trying heroically to deal not only 
with the negro, but with the great unprivileged masses of its white population. 
You understand your own people and your own problems as we do not. This 
work is, therefore, yours. Take it and do it. In so far as we can help you we 
are at your service. We have no desire to meddle or to interfere. If you will 
take the helm we will stand by you, not as Northerners, but as fellow-citizens of 
& common country.”’ 

Work of the Southern Education Board.—The district directors cf the Southern 
Education Board began active work in January, 1902. Doctor Dabney to organize 
the bureau at Knoxville, Doctor Frissell to organize the campaign in Virginia, 
Doctor Metver toinaugurate the campaign in North Caroiina, and Doctor Alder- 
man to initiate the work in Louisiana. It was proposed that about $80,000 be 
expended within the first two years in creating a public sentiment for better 
schools, and that the campaign be conducted through local agencies already in the 
field. The proposition met with cordial support from the people, and the campaign 
committee was able at the April conference to report substantial results. Presi- 
dent Ogden stated in his opening address at this meeting that he kad in his pos- 
session written reports from all branches of the work, and that the energetic 
earnestness that had marked every branch of the operations created at a single 
bound a powerful and effective organization. 

Doctor McIver’s report of the work in North Carolina may be taken as typical 
of the best methods and results of the board. 

It was the understanding at the last session cf the board [he says] that, if prac- 
ticable, a vigorous campaign for the imprcvement of the public schools of North 
Carolina should be inaugurated. Knowing that it would be unwise and useless to 
undertake such a campaign except in hearty cooperation with the educational 
authorities of the State, I laid our plans and purposes before the governor, Hon. 
Charles B. Aycoek, and the State superintendent of public instruction, Gen. 
Thomas F. Toon, both of whom gave their hearty indorsement and expressed their 
hearty appreciation of the spirit in which the Southern Education Board desired to 
aid in our educational development. 

The Raleigh conference.—On February 13 General Toon and Governor Aycock 
united with me in calling a conference of about 40 teachers. representing all lines 
of educational work. Representatives of the State colleges and denominational 
colleges, county superintendents and city superintendents, representatives of high 
schools and seminaries of every class were present. The conference made a decla- 
ration against illiteracy and issued a striking address to the people of North Caro- 
lina. There was perfect harmony in the meeting and unanimity of sentiment that 
the combined educational influence of the State should be brought to bear upon 
the improvement of the rural public schools. A campaign was inaugurated to 


secure the consolidation of weak school districts, the improvement of public 
schoolhcuses, and the adoption of local taxation to supplement the State school tax. 
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The governor, the State superintendent, and your district director were made 
the executive committee of this association and the managers of the campaign. 
The address was published by practically all the newspapers in the State and copies 
were furnished to students of colleges and pastors of all churches. 

A. special committee was appointed to furnish educational matter for the news- 
papers from time to time and another committee to make a special request of 
every preacher in North Carolina to deliver to his congregation at least one sermon 
on the subject of public education. 

From the beginning this movement had the almost unanimous indorsement of 
the press of the State. 

In accordance with the plan of the Raleigh conference the executive committee 
has decided to hold district conferences at accessible centers in various portions 
of the State. To these conferences county superintendents and other school offi- 
cers will be invited, and also other workers for public education. These confer- 
ences will give the State superintendent an opportunity to confer with the county 
superintendents and inaugurate a uniform policy for developing the educational 
work of the State. At least one large mass meeting will be held in connection 
with each conference, at which addresses will be made by the governor, the State 
superintendent, and others. These district conferences will be held at such places 
as will furnish free entertainment for the delegates. The railroad expenses of the 
county superintendents will be paid out of the campaign fund provided by the 
Southern Education Beard. 

The Greensboro conference.—The first district conference was held April 3 and 
4,in Greensboro, and about 20 counties were represented by their superintendents 
and other school officers. The presidents of the State colleges and presidents or 
other representatives of most of the denominational colleges attended the Greens- 
boro conference. Finding some liberal-hearted gentlemen in Greensboro disposed 
to raise a fund by popular subscription to be used for aiding those rural districts 
in Guilford County which would vote upon themselves a iocal tax to improve 
their schools, I wrote an urgent letter to President W. H. Baldwin, jr., of the 
General Education Board, and Dr. Wailace Buttrick, the executive officer of that 
board, asking the General Education Board to duplicate these subscriptions to an 
amount not exceeding $4,000. The General Education Board, which had just opened 
its new office two days before ovr conference, generously complied with the 
request, sending Doctor Buitrick to Greensboro to represent it in the conference 
and to make the following propositions: 

The General Education Board will duplicate all private subscriptions made by 
the pecple of Guilford County, N. C., for the public schools in Guilford County 
to an amount not exceeding $4,000 in all, provided that in each case school dis- 
tricts where such gifts are made shall have levied a special local tax for free 
public schools for all the people, and provided further that the appropriation from 
this board in fulfillment of its pledge shall be paid to each of the several districts, 
through the North Carolina State department of public instruction, when informa- 
tion is received that the above conditions have been fuifilled. 

The mass meeting readily raised more than $4,000 for the improvement of the 
rural schools of Guilford County. None of this money can be used in the city of 

reensboro, where it was raised, nor can any of it be used for any district in the 
county which does not levy a local tax upon its property. 

At the Richmond conference, one year later, Doctor McIver reported that— 

As a result of the Greensboro conference a local tax has been voted in nine dis- 
tricts in Gutiford County. It is hoped to have a local tax voted in every district 
in the county in the next two years. So far our local board has adhered to no 
hard-and -fast rule as to the disposition of the $8,000 raised at the Greensboro con- 
ference to promote local taxation, but usually in the districts that have voted the 
local tax we have given one dollar for every two raised by private subscription to 
build and furnish schoolhouses. 

Under the direction of the campaign committee an aggressive campaign began 
in North Carolina in the month of June, 1902, for local taxation. The governor of 
the State, an ex-governor, the State superintendent and an ex-State superintendent, 
a Congressman, the presidents and professors from nearly all the colleges joined the 
school superintendents and teachers in this work. Asa result the State superin- 
tendent reported in his last report 79 cities, towns, and rural districts having a 
local tax, pending elections in 45 other communities, and probable elections in the 
near future in nearly 100 others. Legisiation has been secured encouraging local 
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taxation. school libraries for rural schools, andimprovement of schoolhouses. An 
important step has been made toward securing better supervision in the counties. 

Varying somewhat in specific aims, agencies, and methods to meet local needs, 
this work conducted in North Carolina is being repeated in the other Southern 
States, and may be taken as a type of what is being done throughout the field. 

The bureau of investigation and information.—In addition to the campaign 
work conducted in the field by the district directors and their associates, the 
southern Education Board assumed the parallel function, as provided by the 
original Winston-Salein resolution, of conducting a bureau of investigation and 
information. This bureau was organized and located at Knoxville, under the 
directorship of Dr. Charles W. Dabney, with P. P. Claxton and J. D. Eggleston, jr., 
as associates. : 

Its purpose.—The bureau outlined for itself two main lines of work: (1) It 
proposed to make a careful and thorough study of educational conditions in the 
South, in other sections of our own country, and in the more important foreign 
countries; and (2) it proposed, by means of its own publications, through the 
public press, and the campaign orator, to give the results of this comparative 
study to the public, and thereby to educate the people into the adoption of sound 
constructive educational policies. 

This is among the most important tasks undertaken by the board. It is nota’ 
difficult task to arouse a popular momentary enthusiasm on vital Subjects. The 
campaign of education, as being conducted, has already awakened in many com- 
munities educational enthusiasm amounting to religious fervor. But unless this 
emotion be transformed into quiet intelligent interest it can not last, neither can 
it construct efficient schools unless it be guided by sane educational statesmanship. 
This statesinanship can not be adequately supplied by a few minds capable of taking 
the larger view, for in a democratic community’ schools and school systems must, 
in the last resort, be constructed by the people. Itis of the highest importance, 
therefore, that while the campaign orator is kindling a popular enthusiasm 
the people be given a broad perspective of the real problems before them. 
They should be given the facts which portray the schools and school systems as 
they are in the Southern States. They should be led to view the situation in the 
light of the larger educational experience of other sections of our country and of 
other countries, and to use this comparison for constructive criticism in harmony 
with the genius of their own civilization. This should constitute the objective of 
the whole campaign, and the bureau calling into its service the educational lead- 
ership of the South should be,in President Ogden’s happy phrase, the *‘ ordnance 
department.”’ 

This is the theory of the bureau. 

Methods of the bureau.—On March 10, 1902, the bureau issued the first number 
of its publication, entitled ‘‘ Southern Education Notes;’’ abi-weekiy publication, 
inter.ded to furnish matter in convenient form for newspapers. As stated in the 
issue of April 21, °° The object of Southern Education Notes is to act as a clearing- 
house of educational information and comment for the convenience of the news- 
pavers of the South.’? And in the issue of March 24 we find that ‘* Southern 
Education Notes is gratified at the reception of its first issue by the newspapers 
throughout the South.”’ 

A single number of the Notes consists of six single column leaflets printed on 
one side. The inatter is composed of brief paragraphs of educational statistics, 
quotations, and comments. It is intended to be terse, striking, popular, so as to 
win its way into the columns of the newspaper. Any adequate discussion of an 
important topic is obviously impossible in the columns of the Notes. 

In April, 1902. the bureau issued the first of a series of circulars, intended not 
for the press but for the reading public. Each issue was devoted to a special sub- 
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ject, and was intended to supplement the Notes by giving opportunity for more 
adequate statement and discussion. Only four circulars were issued. 

In March, 1903, the bureau began the publication of ‘‘Southern Education,” a 
weekly publication in magazine form which, taking the place of Southern Educa- 
tion Notes and the circulars, combines the best features of both, and assumes the 
function of a more definite campaign document. The issue of May 14 may be 
taken as typical of its best methods and results. This is the North Carolina edi- 
tion, and was prepared as a special campaign document for the campaign now 

eing conducted in that State. It was prepared at the suggestion of the State 
superintendent of public instruction and of the central campaign committee for 
tne promotion of public education in North Carolina, and the proof was sub- 

itted to them for approval. It contains 176 pages devoted to the special educa- 
ticnal conditions and problems of North Carolina. It is a document of facts care- 
fully gathered, clearly stated, and arranged in convenient form, portraying in a 
most graphic and forceful way the conditions in North Carolina along the lines of 
illiteracy, local taxation, consolidation of schools, schoolhouses, rural libraries, 
county supervision, the preparation and pay-of teachers. xhibits are made by 
county, by township, by city, and village, thus enforcing on the consciousness of 
each community its relative educational standing in terms both of effort and of 
accomplishment. 

One brief quotation may serve to show how this document uses facts for pur- 
poses of persuasion: 


DOES CONSOLIDATION PAY? 


During 1902 three school districts in Mangum Township, Durham County, were 
consolidated into one Gistrict, with the following results: 
I. Salary of teachers before consolidation: 
1. Salary of teacher in district 1, $35 per month. 
2. Salary of teacher in district 2, $35 per month. 
3, Salary of teacher in district 3, $35 per month, 
II. Length of term before consolidation: 
1. Term in district 1, six months. 
2. Term in district 2, six months. 
3. Term in district 8, six months. 
li, Average daily attendance in districts before consolidation: 
1. Average daily attendance in district 1, 15. 
2. Average daily attendarice in district 2, 16. 
8. Average daily attendance In district 3, 24. 
IV. Results of consclidation: 
1. Total salary of two teachers, $160 per month. 
. Length of term, seven months. 
3. Average daily attendance, 80 out of total enrollment of 113. 
4. Greatly increased interest in public education; three poor school- 
ee i abandoned and one neat, comfortable house erected; a graded 
school. 


This edition is now being used by the press and by public speakers in the cam- 
paiga in North Carolina, and has demonstrated its effectiveness as a campaign 
document. Special editions have been prepared for Tennessee, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, South Carolina, and Alabama, and it is intended that similar editions be 
issued for each of the Southern States. 

Soon after its organization the bureau planned a series of bulletins, by means of 
which it proposed to give out the results of its most mature study of educational 
conditions and problems in the South. The first number, entitled ‘* Educational 
Conditions in the Southern Appalachians,’ appeared in May, 1902. This was fol- 
lowed with a bulletin on the educational conditions in Tennessee. A number of 
bulletins were planned, and much material has been collected for some of them. 
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Ill.—SURVEY OF THE CONFERENCE AS If IS TO-DAY, 


Inerganic charactcr.—N ot the least striking, and perhaps not the least valuable, 
ds of the conference is its inorganic character. It has had, as we have seen, 
five years of continuous and wholesome growth, and that without a Coneeene 
or i -laws. It has from year to year elected a presiding officer, has appointed 
coinmittecs from time to time to render such service as seemed to demand special 
committees, has selected places of meeting, prepared its programmes, and pub- 
lished its proceedings without an exchequer, annual dues, or even a definitely 
constituted membership. 

Tt has illustrated the brotherhood of man [says President Ogden] by electing 
executive officers and comumittees with no by-laws to restrict, with perfect free- 
dom for unlimited overwork, and the right, by appeals to altruism, patriotism, or 
fear, to impress into the service of the conference all whose assistance may be 
required. * * * Cordially appropriating the generous post ality of locality 
after locality; one boundless cares upon local cominittees; placing upon its chief 
officers responsibilit ties broad as the tenderness of conscience or capacity for 
InTtIAtiVve; trusting, as the birds trust the hand that providentialiy feeds them, a 
treasurer without an exchequer; appropriating for the use of its executive com- 
mittee the whole American Republic of letters that a proper programme should 
annually be presented, the conference has gone forward from grace to grace and 
from strength to strength. until now it convenes in this beautiful city of Richmond 
with a robust intellectual appetite waiting with faith and hope to be fed and 
satisfied. 

This lack of definite organization has tended to emphasize the inner life and 
spirit of the conference and has kept it plastic for unlimited expansion. 

Menibership.—The conference at its first three sessions was entertained by Captain 
Sale at Capon Springs, W. Va., and membership was, obviously enough, limited 
to the list of guests invited by him. atat present ‘‘ the only qualification needed 
by a delegate,’ says President Ogden, ‘‘ consists in personal presence and sympa- 
thetic accord. Thus the conference is a purely voluntary association.’’ Within 
the limits of its printed programme it is an open forum, with a constituency com- 
mensurate with the catholicity of its purposes. .A morerepresentative body could 
not be found on the continent. 

This is an assembly [says Dr. Alderman in his address before the Athens con- 
ference] of the representatives of all classes of educational institutions and edu- 
cational forces. Heads of great universities, that once sat apart in Olympic 
isolation, are here, and huinble school teachers, clad in new robes of civic useful- 
ness and civic self-respect. Men and women of the North and of the South are 
here, with their memories swept clean of all bitterness and misunderstanding; 
men of affairs of the North and South are gathered here with constructive purpose 
in their minds, with willingness to compromise, to readjust old view points, to 
shed old prejudices and reconstruct new theories, and above all to covenant highly 
with themselves that this educational crusade shall not cease until every child in 
this nation—high or low, white or black, bond or free—shall be emancipated from 
the great black empire of ignorance and night. 

The Richmond conference was in ike manner an assembly representing the 
constructive forces of American democracy—imen and women from all sections, 

officials and citizens, professional men and inen of affairs—all united for the time 
being in the one interest of serving humanity through the education of the child. 

Tis agencies.—The conference has not favored the creation of new educational 
agencies; it has endeavored rather to discover the agencies already at work in the 
field, to make these more effective wherever possible by more efficient organiza- 
tion and more adequate eauipment, and has recognized in them the instruments 
for the realization of its ends. It has thus called into its service the women’s 
elubs, the pulpit, and the press, and the whole educational machinery of the 
Southern States, with those social, political, and eccnomic forces which this com- 
prehends. Thus the conference, needing but little organization within itself, is 
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a tremendous spiritual force working through all existing social organizations, 
and although convening but once a year is nevertheless continuous in its activity. 
It is the center from which new life radiates in all directions, permeating every 
fiber of the social organism. 

What the conference is doing for education at the South,—It nothing more 
should be done, the conference has rendered a worthy service and accomplished a 
lasting result in this new life which it has infused into our present educational 
systems. The extent to which this quickening influence has been felt can be 
appreciated only by those in the field in personal contact with educational agen- 
cies in remote rural communities. A single example may be suggestive. Sevier 
County is one of the remote mountain counties of East Tennessee, with not a rail- 
road touching it et any point. There are but two schools in the county that give 
instruction beyond the fifth grade of the Tennessee rural system. And yet that 
county, unaided from outside, took the initiative last spring in its own educational 
campaign. The movement was inaugurated by an educational mass meeting 
called at Sevierville, the county town, for a Sunday evening in the latter part of 
May. The people came in from the surrounding country, and a large auditorium 
was filled to overflowing. For an hour and a half they listened to the discussion 
of educational problems with the interest and enthusiasm usually reserved for 
pohtical meetings. An effort has been made during the summer to carry the 
campaign into the remoter coves and to quicken every community into larger 
aspirations. The school at Sevierville has just added to its curriculum a profes- 
sional course for teachers for the purpose of training into greater efficiency those 
teachers in the rural mountain schools that can not be reached by any institution 
outside the county. This has been done with no aid or direct suggestion from 
without, and yet it is a manifestation of that spirit of educational reform which 
pervades the air, and is thoroughly typical of the forces at work in the remotest 
communities of the South. Teachers are organizing, schools are being consoli- 
dated, houses are being built, rural libraries established, manual training being 
introduced, and these centers of activity are springing into being in the most unex- 
pected places and in the most unaccountable way. The great promise of this 
awakening lies in its spontaneity. 

Just how the conference has contributed to this result can not be adequately 
stated, but may be remotely suggested. In the first place,the spirit of the con- 
ference, especially at the Athens and Richmond meetings, has been thoroughly 
infectious; no man or woman could come into this atmosphere without being 
caught up into its fine enthusiasm and borne on to new and higher resolve. Here 
the educational leader, who has been working in lonely isolation with- the odds 
against him, has found himself in touch with other leaders who echo his aspira- 
tions and second his cotrage; and these find themselves reenforced by the whole- 
hearted cooperation of lawyers, and ministers, and politicians, and business men, 
and from this contact of social forces hitherto separated there springs a new 
courage born of the consciousness of indomitable power. Here the humble 
teacher from the remote community has found himself an integral part of a 
tremendous movement—has caught the larger vision which transforms the drudg- 
ery of teaching into the joy of social service. And from these meetings hun- 
dreds of men and women have returned to all parts of the South to become the 
centers of a new light and life in their respective communities. 

What the Athens and Richmond meetings have been on a large scale, the State- 
and district conferences have been in a lesser degree. 

When to these lines of infiuence one adds the work of the campaign speaker 
before educational mass meetings, the work of the women’s clubs and the pulpit, 
the work of the bureau reaching directly through its publications and indirectly 
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through the campaign speaker and the daily press the whole reading public, one 
may get some suggestion of how it has come about that education is in the air, 
and that, breathing this atmosphere, our educational systems from State superin- 
tendent to district director.and from the elementary school to the university have 
been quickened into new life. 

The conference as a directive power.—But the work of the conference does not 
end with the inere giving of inspiration or new impetus to educational activity, 
it has done innch toward, directing the energies which it has called into play. It 
has at no time in its deliberations invaded the province of technical pedagogy, but 
it has considered some of the broader problems of educational policy, and has 
brought to bear upon these the best educational statesmanship of the country, 
North and South. It has made no effort to formulate conclusions or in any direct 
way to affect legislation. but as a result of these deliberations some things have 
become reasonably clear, conclusions have been registered in the individual con- 
sciousness and through the campaign speaker and the public press have been trans- 
formed into public opinion and are being carried out in reconstructive activities. 
The campaign speakers and the campaign documents of the bureau have. while 
kindling enthusiasiz, consistently and persistently urged certain definite lines of 
-constructive reform. And as the reports come in from the field cne is struck by 
the harmony of endeavor which they reflect. During the recent session of the 
summer school of the South at the University cf Tennessee a. day was given to 
each of the Southern States for the presentation of its educational conditions. 
‘The similarity in problems, in present awakening, and in lines of constructive 
policy bemg urged and carried out was a inatter of common remark. 

The five ‘‘next things’? in educational progress in Alabama [says Dr. Edgar 
Gardner Murphy] seem tome to be the right of local taxation for school purposes; 
school consolidation, by which I mean the occasional combination of weaker schools 
into a strong central school, im the interest of economy and proficiency; better 
schcolhouses; better supervision, and closer adaptation of our public school 
instruction to the needs of agricultural population. 

This constitutes a vital part of the general programme. To it we may add the 
better education of teachers and the establishing of rural libraries. 

Practical results are being achieved along all these lines. The problem of local 
taxation is for the present the most difficult, because the right of local taxation 
for school purposes is in most of the Southern States restricted by constitutional 
limitations. To remove these limitations will require time. In the meantime the 
work of consolidation is going on as rapidly perhaps as is consonant with whole- 
some developmnent. In Tennessee, for example, the last legislature passed a law 
establishing a minimum enrollment and requiring the consolidation of all schools 
below this standard. The combination of small schools into larger central schools 
involves the building of new houses and at the same time by diminishing the 
number of schools brings the possibility of an adequate supply of well-equipped 
houses within easier reach. The crusade for rural libraries is just getting well 
under way. Some States,as Kentucky and North Carolina, have State laws which 
are operating in a systematic way to stimulate the growth of libraries for the 
rural schools. In other States the work is being conducted by counties and by 
individuals. The teachers of Upson County, Ga., a few weeks ago organized a 
systein of circulating libraries for the county, raised money enough to inaugurate 
the movement, and adopted a system of regulations forits control. A report has 
just comme in froin a county in Texas in which the woman’s club of the county 
town has established a circulating library which is already reaching every part of 
the county. And so in sundry ways the movement grows apace. The bureau has 
ready for press a library number of ‘‘Southern Education,’’ which promises to 
be the most stimulating and most directly helpful publication that it has issued. 
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The line of activity now in greatest need of sane directive capacity is that look- 
ing toward the reconstruction of the rural school in order to adapt it more closely 
to the demands of an agricultural population and to make it the center of a richer 
social life. There are those who still refuse to see a need for any reform whatever 
in this direction; there are many more who seem to feel that the whole problem 
has been solved when manual training and nature study have been added to the 
official programme. In many cases the anual training finds thorough satisfaction 
inthe production of hideous monstrosities which are defended solely on the ground 
that they have been made with the hands, and in other cases it has already sunk 
into the deadening process of slavishly and mechanically following a book, a 
thing quite as far from freeing the personality of the child as the old process of 
memorizing definitions in technical grammar. In very few cases does the nature 
study give much promise of making the farm, the orchard, or the vineyard more 
productive, or the home a more healthful or beautiful place for human habitation. 
But little is being done in either direction to free the human spirit, to ake it at 
home in the worid, to render it capable of subduing the earth and having domin- 
ion over it. To the discerning the amount of waste energy along these lines is 
appalling. The Sonth will be fortunate indeed if it escape a season of disappoint- 
ment and discouragement which may retard real progress along this line for 
decades. 

But there is asaving clausein the situation. The General Education Board and 
the Southern Education Board have united to encourage the establishing of rural 
industrial schools to serve as norms or types. Doctor Dickerman, in his report as 
field agent to the third Capon Springs conference, called attention to the possibil- 
ities of such centers. In speaking of what might be done in Alabama, he said: 


And if there were such schools in every county always in close touch with the 
experiment staticn and alert to every valuable idea coming from that source, we 
can see that the results would be of the highest value to the whole business of 
agriculture. Think of energetic, able teachers in so many places taking their 
pupils through lessons on plant growth and setting their boys to putting every 
fresh idea into practice on ‘their fathers’ plantations. That would lend fascina- 
tion to things that are now Seater and give to drudgery the joy of a 
pastime. Or, better still, think of these teachers as interesting themselves and 
their pupils in every material interest of the community as well as in other inter- 
ests that are social and moral, giving their attention systematically to a study 
of the resources of the locality, its mineral deposits of coal, iron, and stone, its 
forests of pine andcypress and oak, its water power and manufacturing facilities, 
its adaptation to market gardening and stock raising; mastering all knowledge of 
this kind and filling the minds of their pupils with it—how it would change the 
whole life of those boys and girls and give their home a new atmosphere. It 
would temper the restlessness so common among young people, and it would 
check the hankering for a factory village or city. It would hold their ambitions 
and hopes to wise channels, engage them in manifest duties, and habituate them 
to a share in productive enterprises within their reach. That would mean for 
them prosperity and happiness, and it would mean everything good to the rural 
community. 


Through the mediation of Doctor Dickerman, bringing together local initiative 
and outside aid, two industrial centers were established in Washington County. Ga. 
The Farragut School, at Concord, Tenn., the result of similar effort on the part 
of President Dabney and Professor Claxton, and aided by the General Board, will 
openin January. It is a consolidated school, and is to be made the center of 
community life, realizing .as nearly as possible the ideal of arural school. It will 
have a new, well-equipped school building, a shop, and a farm of 18 acres. 
Through the encouragement of the boards other centers have been equipped. 
Some of these are in active operation, and promise, without abandoning what is 
valuable in the humanistic conception of culture, to give an education adapted 
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to life under rural conditions. And when the present wave of superficial senti- 
mentality has run its course, to be followed by discouragement or indifference, these 
individual schools which have been presided over by sane heads will survive to 
serve as centers from which a wholesome development will slowly radiate in all 
divections. 

The summer school movement.—But no movement locking toward a real and 
permanent advance in education can long ignore the education of the teacher. 
For, after all, the consolidated school, with its funds increased by local taxation, 
vith its new and well-equipped building, its lecture hall, library, laboratory, and 
workshop, its larger grounds, with all the facilities for the school garden—all 
these constitute so much dead material, the mere instruments of education, which 
must wait for their quickening power upon the personality of the teacher who is 
to administer them. The great regenerating force in the world is the living 
human personality. For this there is no substitute. Between the whole system 
of educaticnal machinery on the one side and the child on the other stands the 
living teacher to transform the mechanicai into the vital, to translate material 
appliances over into larger life and power and social efficiency. 

Thus this educational canipaign comes in time, by the logic of its own inner 
development, to find in the teacher a focal center of interest. It has become obvi- 
ous enough that the inefficiency of the rural school can not be adequately stated 
in terms of bad buildings, short term, and antiquated curricula. Chanceilor 
Kirkland, of Vanderbilt University, in an address before the Richmond confer- 
ence, said with telling force that he had visited rural schools and come away 
thanking God that the term was no longer. This is one way of stating the con- 
firmed conviction of the discerning that the real improvement of elementary 
schools in the South waits upon the education of teachers. 

The bureau had not proceeded far with its study of conditions before the inade- 
quacy of facilities for the education of southern teachers impressed itself strongly 
upon the consciousness of those who were directing its work. The normal schools 
and departments of education in universities are doing good work in the profes- 
sional training of teachers, but they are altogether inadequate to the demand for 
new teachers, to say nothing of the great army in the field needing and desiring 
better preparation for their work. From this situation there came to Doctor Dab- 
ney the suggestion of a great summer school for the whole South, situated at some 
central and accessible point and equipped to meet the needs of teachers in all 
grades of service. At the request of President Dabney the University of Tennessee 
offered its whole plant free of charge to the movement. The people of Knoxville, 
Doctor Curry as agent of the Peabody fund, the General Education Board, and 
individuai friends of the cause made the experiment possible by providing funds. 
The meinbers of the Southern Education Board cooperated heartily by wise counsel, 
by personal presence, nd by valuable addresses during its session. The whole cam- 
paign had contributed to make it possible by the sentiment which it had awakened. 
Thus all the interests and forces of the whole movement for which the conference 
stands were for the time merged in the Summer School of the South, which 
opened as an experiment at the University of Tennessee on June 19, 1902. The 
story of that school; with its faculty of distinguished instructors from all parts 
of the country and its enrollment of 2,000, representing the best in the teaching 
force of the South, is well known. It was at once a conference, a campaign, and 
a school of solid academic and professional instruction, continuing for six weeks 
and touching every Southern State, every phase of educational interest, and every 
grade of educational activity from the kindergarten to the college. 

This experiment clearly demonstrated the demand for a school of this type, and 
the friends of the cause immediately decided to continue it. Dr. Edgar Gardner 
Murphy, executive secretary of the Southern Education Board, says in his survey 
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of the work of the year (1902), after referring to the summer schools at other 
points: ae 

Especially at Knoxville, however, it is mtended to continue what, upon a still 
larger and more comprehensive scale, may be termed in a peculiar sense ‘‘ The 
Summer School of the South,’ a school not exclusively for Kuoxville or for Ten- 
nessee, but for all the South. Here those teachers who may wish at small expense 
to study together at some common southern point may find inspiring local and 
climatic conditions and a faculty so large as to permit the broadest selection of 
courses. The promoters of the school hope to provide a great representative 
institution, well organized and well equipped, presenting an ample range of sub- 
jects through the very ablest teaching force that careful selection and adequate 
resources can command. . 

With this feeling of permanency, the management provided for the second 
session of the school more adequate material equipment, engaged a much larger 
faculty, and brought the whole work to a much more efficient state of organization. 
At this session a faculty of 91 instructors, chosen from all parts of the country 
with special reference to peculiar fitness for the work, gave 149 courses to 3,15¢ 
students registered from 31 States and Territories, from Canada, Porto Rico, 
India, and Japan. The school, while essentially southern In aim and in sym- 
pathies, was pervaded by that catholicity of spirit which has characterized this 
whole educational movement. 

This one school alone, with its equipment of model schools, model libraries for 
public schools and for teachers, its exhibits of work in manual training, drawing, 
etc., brought together from two dozen or more of the best city school systems in 
the country, with its laboratories and experiment station, its comprehensive 
course of instruction and the efficient corps of instructors belind it, withits army 
of teachers at once creating and sharing its corporate life—this one school alone 
represents an educational force which no one would at this time attexnpt to csti- 
mate. But this was only one of a number of summer schools in session in the 
Southern States during the summer just past. Ona somewhat smaller scale the 
work and spirit of this central school was repeated at the University of Virginia, 
the University of North Carolina, Rock Hill, 8. C., the University of Georgia, 
the University of Mississippi, the Peabody College at Nashville, the University 
of Texas, and at other points. The work in many States, like that in Virginia 
under the leadership of Superintendent E. C. Glass, of Lynchburg, has behind 16 
a record of many years of devoted and effective service. But with this new impe- 
us, with the liberal support of the General Board and friends of the cause, it was 
made possible this year to plan the work on a larger scale and to render a larger 
service to a greater number. The schools in Virginia, Mississippi, and Georgia 
were especially strong in faculty, in curricula, and in numbers. One of the 
most valuable results of the summer school at the University of Tennessee has 
been the establishment in it of a permanent department of education for the train- 
ing of teachers for secondary schools, supervisors of special new branches like 
manual training and agriculture, and principals and superintendents. 

While in one sense it may be said that neither the conference nor any of its 
boards nor its campaign committees have any direct official connection with these 
summer schools, yet in reality they represent the whole movement with all its 
interests focused on the education of the teacher. No one of these schcols can 
ke properly interpreted as the peculiar product of any particular time or locality 
or body of men. They all represent a peculiar moment in the development of 
educational forces in the South, and, as different institutions, are but different 
focal points in the one great movement. Both their existence and their phenome- 
nal success reflect the growing conscicusness of the truth that the teacher is the 
soul of the school and that in his education are embecdied the highest social 
interests. 
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The movement as a liberalizing and unifying force.—The work of the confer- 
ence and the boards can not be adequately stated in terms of schoolhouses and 
school programmes. They are touching life in another way—less tangible, perhaps, 
but none the less real and vital. With their simple creed of serving the highest 
interests of society, through the education of the child, they have furnished a con- 
venient point of contact for all constructive social forces; and this simple fact of 
focusing all social interests on the one point and interpreting the whole in terms 
of the setvice of humanity, has tended and is tending on the one side to produce a 
livelier sense of social solidarity and on the other to give each individual a larger 
and holier view of his calling. This is not only a timely service to southern 
society, just emerging from the extreme individualism incident to the isolation of 
rural conditions; it is a wholesome antidote for the separateness and provincial 
attitude of American life as a whole. On this plane this whole movement over- 
flows sectional boundaries and becomes a liberalizing and unifying force in our 
national life. In it professional men and men of affairs from the North and from 
the South, recognizing that all sections and all interests of society have a common 
stake in the education of the whole people, and having been moved by the passion 
of service in this one common cause of a common country, have been borne on to 
that larger patriotism which recognizes in every problem of American life the 
interests and responsibilities of American citizenship. 


Note to p. 360, line 28.—Since this paper was put in type we have learned that Dr. H. B. Frissell, 
president of Hampton Institute, assisted actively and efficiently in organizing and conducting 
these earlier meetings of the conference, a fact which did not appear in the records. Too much 
credit can not be given Dr. Frissell for his services to this whole movement 


Note to p. 879, line 28.—Mr. Murphy was elected a member of the Board in August, 1903. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE FINAL ESTABLISHMENT OF THE AMERICAN COMMON 
SCHOOL SYSTEM IN WEST VIRGINIA, MARYLAND, VIR- 
GINIA, AND DELAWARE, 1863-1900. 


By A. D. Mayo, A. M., LL. D. 


The final establishment of the complete American system of common schools in 
the 16 States known as Southern, dating from the year 1863 in West Virginia and 
practically achieved in all these States by 1875, was made possible by the ccopera- 
tion of the people of both sections of the Union in the State and National Govern- 
ments. This movement originated in the organization by which an increasing 
number of the freedmen, at first emancipated by General Butler as ‘‘ contraband 
of war’’ during the progress of the Union armies, were put in training for their 
new life as free laborers and prospective citizens by occupation in connection with 
the Army. Ata later period they were enrolled as soldiers and laborers in the 
cultivation of vast areas of abandoned lands. Eesides this, the instruction of these 
people of all ages in the rudiments of learning was at once attempted, with the 
result that probably morethana million of them were able to read before the close 
ofthe civilwar. As fastas possible under the circumstances the poorer class of the 
southern white people was included in this dispensation of the rudiments of civil- 
ization. This early venture in a field hitherto only partly trodden, the combina- 
tion of the industrial and educational agencies of civilized society with actual 
warfare, was developed by gradual steps into a well-digested plan by which the 
National Government, through the agency of the Freedmen’s Bureau and in coop- 
eration with a variety of operations in the Northern States, labored for several years 
to prepare 6,000,000 of the emancipated race for their final elevation to full 
American citizenship. 

At this time there were several special movements and agencies of great impor- 
tance to the educational future of the Southern States. Among these was the 
benefaction of the Peabody education fund, followed by a series of munificent 
gifts from northern and southern friends of education, like the Vanderbilt, Johns 
Hopkins, Tulane, and Sophie Newcomb colleges, with others at later periods. 
Also may be named the corresponding gifts in the founding and support of a score 
of important schools of the secondary, higher, and industrial education for the 
colored race, to the extent probably of $50,000,000 during the past thirty years. 
The National Bureau of Education was established in 1867. The attempt to obtain 
national aid to education occupied the attention of the United States Congress 
from 1880 to 1880. These and other movements were the expression of a friendly 
and unselfish spirit of public cooperation and Christian brotherhood on the part 
of all sections of the country for the relief of the educational destitution which 
in 1865 was declared by their own educators the most dangerous element in the 
southern problem. 

But no people as numerous and intelligent as the 12,000,000 of the white popu- 
lation of the 16 Southern American States in 1870 could either have been forced 
or persuaded to adopt a change so radical in their public policy as the complete 
establishment of the Ainerican common school for all classes and both races with- 
cut a deliberate conviction that such a new departure was an absolute present 
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necessity and the condition of all subsequent progress of the South in its connec- 
tion with the new national life. The steady growth of the idea of universal 
education in all the Southern States may be traced from the memorable plan 
of Thomas Jefferson at the foundation of the State of Virginia and the National 
Government to the breaking out of the war between the States in 1861. Through 
a varied experience of alternating success and faiiure the common school public 
in all these Comimonwealths grew in strength until in 1860 four of these and sev- 
eral of their larger cities had adopted a well-defined system of public instruction 
for their white children and youth. In almost every Southern State at least one 
attemnpt had been made in this direction. The collapse of the Confederate govern- 
inent, and along with it the reorganization of the material, industrial, and social 
order of affairs in this section, was a great opportunity offered to the southern 
common school public. So determined was the purpose of this important body 
of people that at the close of the civil war the South was prepared to assume the 
heavy burden of schooling its 2,000,000 of colored children and youth along with 
the 8,000,009 of the dominant race. 

The political power in all these States, with their assumption of full civic 
autonomy in 1876, was still in the hands of the old supericr class, and this precious 
boon of free education which alone couid make the new condition of the freed- 
men a success was practically their gift. 


WHST VIRGINIA. 


The first attempt of a Southern State, by its own voluntary movement, to put 
on the ground an effective system of common schools for all classes of its people 
was made by the new State of West Virginia in 1863. Immediately on the pas- 
sage of the ordinance cf secession by the State of Virginia in 1861 a convention 
of the 47 counties in the western portion of the State was summoned, by which, on 
August 20, 1851, an ordinance of separation from the mother Commonwealth was 
passed. On November 26 of the same year, 1861, a constitutional convention was 
called which proclaimed the fundamental law of the new State. The convention 
which adopted the ordinance for reorganizing the State government gave to the 
new Commonwealth the name of its favorite river, Kanawha. The movement at 
first embraced 47, but the organized State was composed of 55 counties. At the 
convention which framed the constitution the name West Virginia was adopted, 
and this document was ratified by a great popular majority in 1862. After long 
debate in Congress the State was adinitted to the Union, with the proviso that 
children of siaves born after July 4, 1863, should be free; all minor slaves should 
be free after a certain age, and no slaves should be allowed to enter the State for 
perinanent residence. The earliest successes in the war for the Union under 
Generals McClellan and Rosecrans virtually expelled the Confederate forces from 
all save the extreme northeastern corner of the State. West Virginia sent 36,000 
soldiers to the Union and 7.000 to the Confederate armies. 

The first constitution of West Virginia,adopted in June, 1863, and which remained 
in force until 1872, contained the following provisions for education: 


Articur VIIIl.—Taxation and finance. 


SECTION 1. Property used for educational, library, scientific, religious, or chari- 
table purposes, and public property, may by law be exempted from taxation. 


ARTICLE X.—Hdueation. 


Section 1, All money accruing in this State being the proceeds of forfeited, 
delinquent, waste, and unappropriated lands, and of lands heretofore sold for 
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taxes and purchased by the State of Virginia, if hereafter redeemed, or sold to 
others than this State; all grants, devises, or bequests that may be made to this 
State for the purpose of education, or where the purposes of such grants, devises, 
or bequests are not specified; this State’s just share of the literature fund of Vir- 
ginia, whether paid over or otherwise liquidated, and any sums of money, stocks, 
or property which this State shall have the right to ciaim from the State of Vir- 
ginia for educational purposes; the proceeds of the estates of all persons who may 
die without leaving a will or heir, and of all escheated lands; the proceeés of any 
taxes that may be levied on the revenues of any corporation hereafter created; all 
moneys that may be paid as an equivalent for exemption from military duty, and 
such sums as may from time to time be appropriated by the legislature for the 
purpose, shall be set apart as a separate fund, to be called the school fund, and 
invested under such regulations as may be prescribed by law in the interest-bear- 
ing securities of the United States or of this State, and the interest thereof shall 
be annually applied to the support of free schools throughout the State and to no 
other purpose whatever; but any portion of said interest remaining unexpended 
at the close of a fiscal year shall be added to and remain a part of the capital of 
the school fund. : 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall provide, as soon as practicable, for the establish- 
ment of a thorough and efficient system of free schools. They shall provide for 
the support of such schools by appropriating thereto the interest of the invested 
school fund; the net proceeds of all forfeitures, confiscations, and fines accruing 
to this State under the laws thereof, and by general taxation on persons and prop- 
erty, or otherwise. They shall also provide for raising in each township, by the 
authority of the people thereof, such a proportion of tne amount required for the 
support of free schools therein as shall be prescribed by general laws. 

Suc. 8. Provision may be made by law for the election and prescribing the 
powers, duties, and compensation of a general superintendent of free schools for 
the State, whose term of office shall be the same as that of the governor, and for 
a county superintendent for each county, and for the election in the several town- 
ships. by the voters thereof, of such officers not specified in this constitution as 
may be necessary to carry out the objects of this article, and for the organization, 
whenever it may be deemed expedient, of a State board of instruction. 

Src. 4. The legislature shall foster and encourage moral, intellectual, scientific, 
and agricultural improvement; they shall, whenever it may be practicable, make 
suitable provision for the blind, mute, and insane, and for the organization of 
such institutions of learning as the best interests of general educaticn in the State 
may demand. 


Previous to 1860 the portion of the State of Virginia included in the new Com- 
monwealth had been conspicuous for its attempts to improve the facilities for the 
public education of the white race. In 1810 its 47 counties were included in the 
annual distribution of the literary fund of $45,000. In 1818 commissioners were 
appointed from each county to receive and use their respective portions of this 
fund. In 1848 the representatives in the State legislature from Wheeling, then a 
city of 10,090, secured the passage of a law by which any city might establish a 
system of public schools by supplementing its portion of the literary fund through 
local taxation. In October, 1848, Wheeling opened its first public school. Under 
this and similar laws enacted previous to 1861 several of the largest cities in this 
section, including Charleston and Parkersburg, and 5 of the 47 counties adopted 
the partial educational system then in vogue. The agitation awakened by this 
movement had prepared the people of West Virginia, under the leadership of a 
body of enlightened public en, for the insertion of the important provision 
recorded in the new constitution of 1863. This action was followed in December, 
1863, by the enactment of a public school law, amended during the subsequent 
nine years and reenacted on the formation of a new State constitution in 1872. 

The original free school law of West Virginia, passed December 10, 1863, for 
that period was in advance of the school statutes of several of the Northern States. 
Every organized township in the State constituted a school district under the care 
and management of a board of education composed of three school commissioners, 
elected for three years. These, with the clerk of the township, were a body cor- 
porate, known as the board of education, having in charge all school property, 
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with full authority to manage the details of the educational affairs of the town- 
ship. This board was authorized to divide the township into convenient subdis- 
tricts, each with a school population of not less than 50, where a school for not 
less than six months in the year should be established, its course of study arranged 
by the school board, The schools should be open to all children, white and col- 
ored, the races separate, and all persons over 21 honorably discharged from the 
National Ariny or Navy were entitled to five years’ schooling. This board had 
the appointment of teachers, subject to the approval of the board of education of 
the district. and the fixing of their salaries, with power to dismiss pupils or 
teachers for cause: to see that the schoollouses were kept in repair and proper 
condition, and to exercise immediate control over the interests of the school. The 
expenses were paid by drafts on the township treasurer. 

The district or township board was authorized to establish a central or union 
high school by vote of not less than three-fifths of the voters, the expense to be 
met by assessment on the township. Stringent provisions were made for the 
moral and civic training of the pupils. Fifteen colored children were entitled to 
a separate school, and a smaller nuinber could be educated at the pleasure of the 
district board. The county superintendent was elected by the people for two 
years. His duties were to distribute the State school fund to the several districts, 
«distribute school blanks to boards of education, encourage and attend county 
institutes, act as president of the county board of examiners, keep a register of 
teachers’ certificates, and report to the State superintendent. Each township 
should report to the county official and he to the State superintendent. This offi- 
cial at first was elected by joint vote of the legislature, to hold office for two 
years. Among his other duties, he should be the final court of appeal in all edu- 
cational cases arising in the counties. His salary was $51,500 a year. The exami- 
nation and certification of teachers was guarded by careful regulations. The 
interest of the State school fund, made up as provided in the constitution, with a 
capitation tax of $1 on each adult person and a general tax of 10 cents on the $100, 
was to be distributed per capita according to the schoo! population, after the sal- 
aries of the State and county superimtendents were paid. Each township was 
autnorized to tax itself, not to exceed 25 cents upon the $100, to supplement its 
portion of the State fund for the support of a six months’ school. Besides this the 
townships were empowered to levy a tax of 20 cents on the $100 for the building 
and furnishing of schoolhouses. The governor, auditor, treasurer, and secretary 
of state, and the general superintendent were @ corporation under the name of 
the board of the school fund, for its investment and management, the investment 
being in State and United States securities. 

The State superintendent might prescribe a series of class books for use through- 
out the State. The township, by a two-thirds vote, might raise additional funds, 
not exceeding 10 cents on $100, for the improvement of the schools and the build- 
ing of schoolhouses. In 1865 an act was passed providing free schools for the city 
of Wheeling, the school board clothed with the usual powers of similar bodies of 
the North, and instruction to be provided in the German language, drawing and 
vocal music, with provisions for the exhibition of works of art and the embellish- 
ment of schooi grounds. The schools were to be in session not less than nine 
months in the year. The system was to be supported by an assessment not 
exceeding 40 cents on the $100. 

Under the provisions of the general act the legislature elected Mr. W. R. White 
as State superintendent for the free schools of West Virginia. Mr. White occu- 
pied this position with ability, as far as represented by his reports, until 1869. 

The population of West Virginia in 1860 did not exceed 270,000, thinly scattered 
over an area of 24,765 square miles. Notwithstanding the efforts of the previous 
ten years, the educational destitution of the more retired rural portions was very 
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great. There was but one college, Bethany, under the direction of the religious 
sect of Disciples. In 1865 Rev. W. R. White, who served as State superintendent 
of instruction from 1864 until 1869, reported 133 public schoolhouses, with some 400 
schools and 887 teachers, the number of pupils in daily attendance being 7,761, 
the length of the school term three months, and the total cost of the system $7, 722, 
By 1872 ‘‘there were seventeen times as many schoolhouses as in 1865 and about 
six times as many schools.’’ From 1569 to 1872 Henry A. G. Ziegler, A. D. 
Williams, and Charles S. Lewis occupied the post of State superintendent, each 
for one year. By the declaration of Governor William I. Stevenson and the State 
superintendent good progress had been made and provision made by law for the 
establishment of normal schools. In 1865 the invested school fund of the State 
was $106,122; $67,348 was distributed to the counties, 94 cents to each pupil 
enrolled, and $3 to each in actual attendance. Of 63,458 persons between the 
ages of 6 and 21 years 15,972 were enrolled, with an average attendance of 7,761, 
in 1865. Besides these ieee were 21,000 ener in counties where the soatoen 
was not in full operation, making a total school population of 84,418 and an expen- 
diture of $67,350. Up to this date no attempt had been made to educate the col- 
ored population. In 1869 the Peabcdy education fund provided $9,800 for public 
schools in the State.. In 1872 Superintendent Lewis declared that the new State 
of West Virginia ‘‘ had adopted and was developing the educational ideal of Vir- 
ginia’s great philosophical statesman, Thomas Jefferson.’’ By that time the com- 
mon school, normal school, and the State university had been placed on the 
ground. In 1870 the new State gave to the mother, Virginia, Dr. William H. Ruff- 
ner, the son of President Henry Ruffner, of Washington College, and one of the 
ear iF educational reformers of that Sa as first superintendent of public 
instruction for the new system of common schools in the Old Dominion. 

In 1867 provisions were made for the establishment of three Statenormal sheers 
at Guyandotie, West Liberty, and Fairmont, and in 1868 the two latter were 
opened. In the same year an act was passed for the establishment of an agricul: 
tural and mechanical college founded on the Congressional land grant of 1862, the 
beginning of what later became the University of West Virginia. The historian 
of the common schools of the State, Superintendent Morgan, writes: ‘* With the 
establishment of normal schools and an agricultural coilege begins the history of 
the growth and development of the public school system of West Virginia.’’ The 
agricultural and mechanical college had been organized on the basis of 150,000 
acres of land donated by the United States Government, and its income of $100,000 
was chiefiy derived from this source. The town of Morgantown contributed 
$50,000 for buildings. The board of 11 directors appointed by the governor for 
two years had full control of its administration. In 1872 the attendance had 
reached 170. In 1870 there were 2,113 schoolhouses in West Virginia. The school 
fund of the State had reached the sum of $1,570,000, and the total expenditure for 
public schools $725,000. Eighty-seven thousand of the 163,000 school population 
Were in attendance in public schools, with a daily average of 55,000. During the 
last years of the constitution of 1861-1872 provision was made for the establish- 
ment of three additional normal schools. 

The history of public school education in West Virginia during the first ten 
years from the founding of the State until by a change in its political attitude a 
new constitution was formed in 1872 is expressly significant. This was the ear- 
liest of the movements by which the 16 States known as Southern adopted the 
American system of common schools in its entirety by the provision admitting 
children of every race and class to its enjoyment. The difficulties attending the 
administration of the system during these ten years, as set forth in the reports of 
the four gentlemen who filled the chair of State superintendent of public instruc- 

tion, were so varied and discouraging that the success is one of the notable events 
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of the history of education in our country. justifying the words of the fifth State 
superintendent, Mr. Williain K. Pendleton, in 1872: 

Reviewing our progress in the noble efforts of the State to provide for the free 
education of the whole people, we have reason for profound gratitude at our com- 
parative SUCCESS, With a million and a quarter ef capital invested in school 
property, 3,060 schools in actual operation, and three-quarters of a million annu- 
ally contributed to run them, 90.000 children under intellectual and moral train- 
ing,a number of graded and high schools, 4 normal schools in vigorous operation, 
for which we are annuaily expending, out of the State treasury, over $8,000, a 
university on which we bestow over 516,000, and other private and corporate insti- 
tutions, among them 1 college largely endowed and, through its 400 graduates, 
already enjoying a national repute ition, West Virginia may well be proud of her 
position in this highest expr essicn of a people’ s patriotism a nd enterprise. Within 
less than a singie decade there was, outside of the city of Wheeling, scarcely a 
free school in the State. Now they rise up to greet us beside every highway and 
betoken a future of rapid and vigorous improvemeut. This is a revolution that 
can not go backws ard i creates its own momentum. It moves by a power 
within, which increases as it moves and which strikes out the light and heat of 
its own vitality. 

The provision for education in the constitution of 1872, although much more 
elaborate than in its predecessor, added Httle save a variety of directions for the 
more accurate and responsible transaction of business by the numerous officials 
of the public-school system. The State had already outgrown the controversy on 
the necessity of a public-school system covering every department of education 
from the rural districts to the State university and has never since been visited by 
any sensible reaction of public opinion on this, the fundamental interest of a free 
American Commonweaith. 

The school law which followed the adoption of the new constitution of 1872 and 
which continued vir tually, though with frequent amendments, the statute through 
the century, provided that the school revenues were to be collected and disbursed 
by the regular county and State officers. The officials intrusted with the admin- 
istration of the school system were (1) subdistrict trustees, (2) district boards 
of education, (3) a county superintendent of free schools, (4) a State superin- 
tendent of public schcols. The educational affairs of each district were placed 
in the hands of a board of education composed of a president and two commis- 
sioners elected by the people, constituting a cerporation for all practical purposes. 
Each subdistrict had a trustee appointed by the district board of education, to 
whom was intrusted the appointment of teachers by the approval of the district 
board and the general charge of the schools. The county superintendent, elected 
by the people, served two years. He distributed the State funds, directed county 
institutes, acted as president of the board of examiners of teachers, and reported to 
the State superintendent. The State superintendent, elected for four years by the 
people, exercised a general supervision, apportioned the State funds, collected school 
statistics, and organized teachers’ institutes. The schools were supported (1) by 
the income of a generai school fund, from a variety of sources; (2) a State capitation 

ax and a general State system of taxation of personsand property; (3) a local tax 
in every county or district, voted by the people to the extent of the statute pro- 
vision. The State tax up to 1872 had been 10 cents on every $100 of valuation 
of allproperty. The local tax was limited to the extent of supporting a school at 
least four months in the year. A graded school might be established by the board 
of education in towns, villages, and densely populated rural districts, but a high 
school could only be provided by a vote of three-fifths the people of the locality. 
As late as 1892 there were only 17 high and 145 graded schools in the State, the 
high school being generally a department of a graded school and not infrequently 
of indifferent quality. A notable defect of the system of education in West Vir- 
ginia for many years was the lack of high schools. For twenty years after the 
enactinent of the new school law of 1872 there was ‘* comparatively little growth 
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in the high school work.’ In 1882 Superintendent Morgan, the educational his- 
torian of the State, declares that ‘‘ the present law is inadequate ’’ and suggests 
a provision for State-aided high schools in separate districts, including graded 
school districts. In many counties the entire area might be included in one high 
school district. 

During the twenty years following the adoption of the new constitution four 
gentlemen administered the office of State superintendent of instruction—Mr. B.W. 
Byrne, W. K. Pendleton, B. L. Buicher, and B.S. Morgan. In 1875 the teachers’ 
normal institutes seem not to have grown according to the need, although sup- 
plemented fairly by a donation from the Peabody fund, with an average attend- 
ance of 35 in each and only 210 in the entire State. Superintendent Byrne speaks 
out vigorously concerning this important matter as well as of the normal schools. 
The Peabody educational fund, through its agent, Dr. Barnas Sears, befriended 
the State to the extent of $18,800 in 1874, almost every considerable town being 
concerned in the distribution. The first State normal! school, established in what 
has become the flourishing city of Huntington, was followed by five normals, 
at Fairmont, West Liberty, Greenville, Shepherdstown, and Concord. Allsave the 
school at Concord were in operation in 1875 and had sent forth 146 graduates. 
The State university contained, in 1874, 158 students, and with the usual depart- 
ments of college instruction combined a college of agriculture and mechanics, 
with normal classes during the spring term for the instruction of teachers. The 
State educational association, after a lapse of two years, assembled in August, 
1875, and remained in session four days, with an encouraging attendance. In 
1875 there were 4 private denominational seminaries bearing the name “‘ college’’ 
in West Virginia, containing more than 500 students and several academical 
schools of superior grade. The reports of the county superintendents were 
becoming more full and satisfactory with the progress of the years. In 1877-78 
Mr. W. H. Pendleton was recalled to the post of State superintendent for two 
terms. The educational interest of the people seems to have been sustained dur- 
ing his administration, although the word ‘‘ decrease’’ appears in several places 
where its presence is not grateful. The normal schools were not yet regarded a 
department of the public school system, but were still under the control of a sep- 
arate board of regents, the State superintendent being ex officio president of the 
board. 

The years of 1874-1876 in West Virginia were characterized by the development 
of one of the most original and notable movements in the country in behalf of 
the grading of the rural district schools. For a detailed account of this interest- 
ing experiment we call attention to an extract from a paper entitled ‘* Education 
in West Virginia,’ prepared at the suggestion of Supt. Virgil A. Lewis in 1892-93, 
and published in the Report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 
the same year. 

It was characteristic that the State of West Virginia, born amid the confusion 
and terror of civil war, should not only, as declared by County Superintendent 
A. L. Wade in 1876, ** have accomplished more in the work of building school- 
houses and setting in operation the machinery of the free school system in the last 
thirteen years than any other State of like territory and wealth ever did in a 
quarter of a century,’’ but also has been able to claim the honor of inaugurating 
in 1874 a movement for the improved grading and graduation of pupils in the 
country district school which attracted the attention and se@ured the hearty 
indorsement of United States Commissioner of Education, Hon. John Eaton, in 
1878. Commissioner Eaton declares: 


Of all plans developed, none has excited more attention than that known as the 


graduating system for country schools, devised by A. L. Wade, superintendent of 
Monongalia County, W. Va. It has been reviewed by all the educational jour- 
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nals and has excited the attention of the principal school superintendents of the 
country. , 


For a detailed account of this achievement the reader may be referred to the 
interesting volume, A Graduating System for Country Schools, Boston, 1881, 
prepared by County Superintendent Wade. i 

According to Supt. B. I. Morgan, in History of Education in West Virginia— 


The author defines the graduating system for country schools to be simply tak- 
ing the primary branches as a course of study for graduation and making appli- 
cation of all the plans and appliances of the best academies and colleges to the 
comnion schools of the country. It is the application of an old plan toa new 
purpose. The time in which each advanced pupil ought to complete this course 
of study is announced. Public examinations of graduating classes are held 
annually at points agreed upon in each county, and common school diplomas are 
granted to those who satisfactorily complete the course of study. 

An alumni association. holding annual meetings for the mutual improvement 
of those who have graduated, is organized in every magisterial district. 

A catalogue containing a clear statement of the work of each school is published 
annually in each county. In this catalogue each school cccupies sufficient space 
to give: 

(1) The name of the school. 

(2) The name of the teacher. 

(3) The number of youths entitled to attend. 

(4) The number of youths in actual attendance. 

(5) The number of youths entitled to attend but not in attendance. 

(6) The daily average attendance. 

(7) The daily per cent of attendance. based upen the number in attendance and 
the number entitled to attend but not in attendance. 

(8) The branches taught and the number studying each branch. 

(9) The naines of the pupils who have graduated and the dates of their 
graduation. . 

(10) The names of pupils who ought to complete the course of study in one, 
two, three, or four years, making clear the class to which each belongs. Pupils 
who can not complete the course of study in four years or less compose the pre- 
paratory departinent. but their naines do not appear in the catalogues. 

This catalogue contains also the annual report of the county superintendent, 
presenting the results of the work of the year and his recommendation for the 
future; a synopsis of the proceedings of the several aluimni associations; the 
naines of officers and the time and place of the next annual meeting of each asso- 
ciation, and aiso brief obituary notices of teachers and graduates and under- 
graduates who have died within the year. 

This system may be introduced into the schools of a State or a county, and can 
be tested even in a township or district or in a single school. 


Superintendent Wade's report concerning the working of his system at its 
beginning reads as follows: 


The time for the examination of graduating classes began to grow near and 
croakers were busy prophesying that the whole system would prove a failure. 
Such a thing, they said, as graduating in country schools never has been done 
and never will. I watched anxiously the effect of these predictions, and I was 
highly gratified to find that teachers and pupils were already beyond the region. 
of uncertainty, and were only strengthened in their determination to make the 
plan a success. So far were they from fearing failure, that they requested me to 
make the examination thorough and public, and as far as possible oral, so that 
the people could see and hear for themselves. Unwilling to assume a responsi- 
bility of conducting those examinations without aid, I secured the services of 
Prof. H. L. Cox, principal of the Morgantown graded school, Prof. W. R. White, 
ex-State superintendent of free schools of West Virginia, and Professors Lyon, 
Purinton, and Owen, of the-West Virginia University. 1 gave notice through the 
press that one or more of these professors would be present to aid me in each 
exainination and to deliver an appropriate address in the evening. 

The county superintendent, each evening, after the addresses were ended, in 
the presence of the audience, delivered to each member of the class who was 
adjudged worthy of the same,a common school diploma. Two hundred and 
sixty-one pupils had enteted the class of 1876, and of this number 196 had com- 
pleted the course and received diplomas. 
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In his annual report of 1877 County Superintendent Wade says: 


I.organized in each district of the county an alumni association for the benefit 
of those who had graduated, and gave due notice through the press of the time 
and place of each meeting. The exercises in each of these meetings consisted of 
original and select orations, essays, and select readings. No public meetings per- 
taining to our free school work have elicited more interest or attracted larger 
crowds than these. In order to secure a permanent organization of the alumni of 
each district I provided ballots and held an election at each meeting for a presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary. A gentleman to deliver an oration and alady 
to read an essay at the district examination were also chosen by ballot. These 
were also elected by the members of the alumni association from its own body. 

So far this sketch pertains entirely to the county in which graduation in country 
schools originated. At the State teachers’ association, 1877, a resolution was 
passed recommending the system be adopted throughout the State. 

The National Education Association indorsed the system in 1879. Since this 
indorsement one-third of the States have adopted the system entire, others are 
testing it in single counties, and the plan bids fair to become universal. 

In 1881 Benjamin §. Morgan, superintendent of the schools of Monongalia 
County prepared and had printed the first graded course of study for country 
schools in West Virginia. 

During the years 1881-1884 the office of State superintendent was held by Mr. 
Bernard L. Butcher, whose name is appended to the eighteenth, nineteenth, twen- 
tieth, and twenty-first reports of the department. In the report for 1888-84 he 
opens by the declaration: ‘‘ There is substantial cause for congratulation upon the 

‘condition of our educational affairs. Nearly every item that should increase has 
increased, and nearly every item that should decrease has decreased.’’ The 
reports of Superintendent Butcher bear ample testimony to the intelligence and 
energy with which he entered into the administration of his office. His labors 
were largely devoted to that essential improvement in the common work of the 
schools which marks the difference between a genuine and asham system of public 
education. In his plan for a complete system of graded instruction and examina- 
tion for teachers, for the increased compensation of city superintendents, for a 
more careful arrangement of testing certificates, and an increase of interest in 
the teachers’ institutes we recognize the spirit of the thorough educator. The 
teachers’ institute at the city of Wheeling was under the direction of several of 
the most prominent educators of the country and was attended by 20 of the city 
and county superintendents and 250 teachers, and constituted an era in the work- 
ing of this Gepartment in the State. Aschool journal had been established. The 
cause of the education of the colored people found in Superintendent Butcher a 
firm and generous friend. Under his direction the legislature provided for the 
normal instruction of 18 colored students in Storer College, at Harpers Ferry. In 
1881 the superintendent declares: ‘‘ The outlook of popular edtcation was never 
brighter in the State.”’ 

Superintendent Butcher was among the first of the State superintendents of 
West Virginia that had appeared at the National Association of Teachers. By 
his intercourse with the leading educators of the country he placed the educa- 
tional system in West Virginia in its proper relation to the Union. After serving 
on the different committees of the National Educational Association he was chosen 
president of the department of superintendence of that association in 1884. 

The election of Mr. Benjamin 5. Morgan as successor to Superintendent Butcher 
in 1885 was the best assurance that the people of West Virginia were in no mood 
to fall in the rear of their former achievements. Superintendent Morgan admin- 
istered the office of State superintendent of public instruction in West Virginia 
for eight years, with a steady effort toward the expansion and enrichment of the 
system and its purgation from the defects that attend all new departures of an 
American commonwealth in the training of its younger generation. The enumera- 
tion of school population in 1886 was 242,752, the enrollment in schools 172,259, 


. 
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and the average daily attendance 103,890. The schoolhouses were better fur- 
nished with every succeeding year. In 1886 1,115 of the 4,925 teachers had 
attended a normal school and 6,088 persons had been connected with the 58 teach- 
ers’ associations. There were 2,933 schoolhouses, of which 1,377 had improved 
furniture in 1886. Three thousand three hundred and sixty-five volumes were 
found in school libraries. The entire value of school property in 1886 was 
$1,609,962. But only 21,674 pupils 16 years of age and over were found in all the 
schools, the average age being less than 10 years. The excess of male teachers 
continued, 3,240 against 1,685 females, 143 of the teachers being colored, of whom 
an increasing number were graduates of Storer College. The schools were 
classed as, common 4,324, graded 98, high 15. The average length of the school 
terni was four months and fourteen days. 

Four thousand eight hundred and forty visits had been made by county super- 
intendents, 2,018 by members of boards of education, 15,245 by trustees, 23,079 by 
parents and guardians, and 52,687 by other persons. The schoois were supported 
in 1886 at an expense of $952,753.44, based on the average daily attendance. This 
gave $7.76 to each child, $4.66 on enrollment and $3.92 on the entire schcol popu- 
lation. The tax valuation of the State in 1886 was $159,514,752.62. Two thousand 
eight hundred doHars had been contributed by the Peabody fund, including the 
support of the State pupils in the Peabody Normal College, at Nashville, Tenn. 

Among the topics enforced by Superintendent Morgan during his administra- 
tion of eight years were: (1) The irregularity of the payment of teachers’ wages 
and the general shiftlessness of the business inethods of many of the officials; (2) 
the difference in the length of school terms in different counties; (8) the very 
important subject of free high schools, in which the State for many years was 
deficient. In 1885 there were only 15 high schools in the State, some of the larger 
towns being destitute. The establishment of six State normal schools in 1892, with 
an attendance of more than 1,000 students, and of the preparatory department of 
the State university had prevented the growth of private academies. The State 
university and normal schools were each under a separate board of control from 
the common schools, to the great disadvantage of the administration of the system. 
To thisand the cognate subject of a graded course of study for the district schools 
the superintencent apphed his mind during his entire official term, with a success 
that will appear at a later date. (4) The establishment of public school libraries. 
Superintendent Morgan emphasizes the prominent topic, the completion of the 


educational system of the State, with constant vigor and cogency. As proper sub- 


jects for additional legislation he calls attention to laws for the protection of chil- 
dren against employment in factories, mills, and mines; the free supply of school 
books to indigent pupils; the compulsory attendance at schools, and especially the 
establishment of schools of manual training. 

The people of West Virginia wisely retained Superintendent Morgan in office 
during eight years. During his second term he urged the necessity of expert super- 
vision. ‘ Four-fifths of the schools of the country are without any systematic 
course of study and practically any supervision atall. Thesalary attached to the 
office of county superintendent should be sufficient to command the service of men 
of good abilities and qualifications, who should be required to devote their entire 
time to their work. When so qualified the superintendent should be clothed 
with power to act. There should be an ample course of study for ungraded 
country and village schools.’’ The great necessity of compulsory school attend- 
ance was illustrated by the statement that of the 196,538 children and youth in 
the State between 6 and 16 years of age 171,717 only were enrolled in all classes of 
schools, 25,816 not enrolled in any school. Between 16 and 21 there were 68,793 
youth, of whom 43,300 were in no school. A great defect was found by the super- 
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intendent in the policy of taxation for the support of schools. The State tax of 10 
cents on $100 and a capitation tax did not pay one-fourth of the cost of the schools. 
The remainder of their support was by a local tax, levied by aschool district. A 
habit of establishing independent school districts in rich and densely populated 
portions of the State had grown up, whereby the poorer communities were 
deprived of local funds. 

With the biennial report of Superintendent Morgan for 1891-92 the public con- 
nection of this able and fearless official with the Commonwealth closed. He cele- 
brated his retirement from office mn 1892 by an important contribution to the edu- 
cational literature of the State, a ‘* History of Education in West Virginia.’’ By 
the aid of his chief clerk, Mr. J. F. Cork, he gave to the public. in a document of 
more than 200 pages, one of the most valuable State histories of education in the 
country. While he there does not fail to set forth in the most forcible and per- 
sistent manner the defects of the system, yet he claims that no American State 
has greater reason to be proud of its building for the children in one gencration 
than West Virginia. In 1865 there were 431 and in i892 5,762 public schools. 
During the same period of twenty-seven years the number of teachers had 
increased from 887 to 5,747. The total amount expended for public education had 
risen from $7,722.90 to $1,436.062.53 and the value of school property from $52,856 
to $2,746,234. The enrollment of pupils for 1892 was 174,706 and the average 
attendance 110,742. Six normal schools had been established, with a total 
attendance in 1892 of 1,015. A State university had grown from a feeble begin- 
ning to an established reputation among similar institutions in the United States. 
All this had been done by the people, at their own expense, by taxes levied upon 
property, the State having no general school fund derived from jeuealite lands 
donated by the General Government. 

The State University of West Virginia was organized in April, 1867. Rev. 
Alexander Martin was elected president, with 4 professors. The school was 
organized with a preparatory department and the usual college curriculum. In 
1868 there were 124 students in attendance. In the same year suitable buildings 
were erected at the expense of $57,000, $35,000 being appropriated by the State. 
In 1871-72 a building for the military department was erected, at a cost of $4,000, 
adopted in 1888 for the use of the agricultural experiment station. Another large 
building was added in 1874, at a cost of $41,500. In 1875 Doctor Martin resigned 
the presidency, and in 1877 Rev. J. R. Thompson, A. M., was elected to the posi- 
tion. In 1878 the departments of law and medicine were established, the latter 
enlarged in 1888 to a school of biology. In 1881 President Thompson resigned, 
and after the temporary service of Prof. D. B. Purinton was succeeded by Hon. 
William W. Wilson. During his administration of two years the institution was 
reconstructed into eight academical and two professional schools. President Wil- 
son resigned in 1883 and two years later, 1885, Hon. E. M. Turner was elected 
president, which office he retained for seven years. In 1889 coeducation was 
established, as far as related to college studies. In 1892 additional buildings had 
been erected, at the expense of $52,000, the entire outlay in building amounting 
to $175,000. The cainpus of 18 acres commands a remarkable view of the beauti- 
ful country watered by the Monongahela River. By the passage of the act by 
Congress in 1887 for the agricultural experiment station, the institution received 
an additional income of $15,000, to be raised eventually to $25,000. The general 
control of the university is vested in a board of regents, one from every senatorial 
district in the State, appointed by the governor. Since the organization the 
university had been served in 1900 by 66 professors and instructors. The attend- 
ance in the first twelve years did not reach 166, with an average seldom above 
100. Since 1881 it has steadily increased to 229. In 1892 163 had been graduated 
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from the acadeiical and 97 from the law department. The first president was a 
native of Scotland. Presidents Wilson and Turner were both of Virginia descent. 

In 1893 State Superintendent Morgan was succeeded by Mr. Virgil A. Lewis, 
who served the State four years. In his first biennial report, covering the two 
years ending June 30, 1893, and June 30, 1894, the new superintendent takes up 
the strain of exposing the defects of the State school system. ‘‘That educaticnal 
system which expends thousands of dollars to maintain a State university and 
State normal schools and yet leaves whole counties in the State unable to have 
more than two or three months of primary schools in a year is a system which is 
radically wrong. There appears but one way to accomplish the desired resuit— 
to increase the State school tax by decreasing the State tax for general purposes. ”’ 
In 1891 the State superintendent was instructed to prepare a manual and graded 
course of primary instruction for the country and village schools of the State. 
Under this provision such a manual was prepared. 

The West Virginia institution for training colored teachers was opened May 8, 
1893. at Farm, Randclph County, with an academical and normal connected with 
an agricultural and mechanical department. Its attendance was 1 for every 6387 
of the colored population of the State. Of 13 private and denominational institu- 
tions of learning in the State Bethany College, at Bethany, was still the most 
important. The West Virginia State University in 1894, twenty-seven years after 
its estabHshment, reported 7.047 volumes in the library, 16 instructors, 21 women 
and 224 men in attendance as students, with 36 graduates at its last commencement, 
and a tctal property value of $300.000. In 1893 the State made an educational 
exhibit at the World's Fair in Chicago. A respectable show of the result of 
popular education in the State was placed on exhibition in the 500 square feet 
granted for its reception. The recent superintendent, Dr. B. 8. Morgan, with a 
committee of 14 of the leading educators of the State, was intrusted with the 
display. 

One of the most valuable contributions to educational reform during the admin- 
istration of Superintendent Lewis was his publication of a manual, West. Vir- 
ginia School Laws and Decisions. This volume, of more than 200 pages, con- 
tains the school law passed in 1881, with amendments for almost every year until 
1894. 

After four years of service, during which every section of the State had been 
traversed, Superintendent Lewis presented his final report for 1895-96. In this 
it appears that the number of youth from 6 to 16 in the State in 1896 was 296,517. 
Of these. 215,665 had been enrolled in schools, 80,825 being reported as out of 
school; 114,181 in average daily attendance. There were 47 independent, 381 mag- 
isterial, and 5,413 regular school districts and 4,750 schoolhouses. The total value 
of school property was $2,462,196. Of the 6,219 teachers, 2,529 were women and 
235 colored, only 237 of whom were graduates from the 6 normal schools. The 
average length of the school term was 5.55 months—111 days. Theaverage salary 
paid the teachers was $27.39 per month. The total amount expended for schools 
in 1896 was $2,089,725.53: $12.62 per capita on average daily attendance and $6.12 
for persons of school age. The average rate of taxation on $100 was 87 cents and 
8 mills in State and 22 cents and 4 mills in the local levy. The total valuation of 
property in the State had risen to $215,669,937. ‘* The State of West Virginia in 
1895 expended the larger portion of its revenue for the education of the children.” 

During the administration of Superintendent Lewis the State made its first pro- 
vision for the selecting and distributing of a series of schoolbooks. 

The successor of Superintendent Lewis during the four closing years of the 
century was Mr. J. R. Trotter. During his administration more attention was 
given to the collection of school libraries. His reports, though crowded with 
suggestions for the strengthening of the weak places of the system, present onthe 
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whole a hopeful view of the general condition of education in West Virginia. 
He says: ‘‘ Within a decade an increase of $750,000 has been inade in the total 
expenditure, which in 1898 was $1,960,413.54—all save $349,982.22 from district 
levies. This, with added appropriations for special schools, including $35,550 for 
the university and $47,804.50 for the normal schools, raised the total expenditure 
in 1898 to $2,106,768.01—$6.48 per capita of enumerated pupils; the increase being 
6 per cent in teachers’ wages and 64 per cent in value of school property in ten 
years. The total enumeration of pupils in 1898 was 802,554, with 158,527 in daily 
attendance, an increase in ten years of 44.3 and 47.6 per cent, respectively. In 
1897 the legislature had responded to the demand for a compulsory school attend- 
ance law, requiring all children between 8 and 14 toattend school at least sixteen 
weeks every year, with the result thatin one county there was an increased attend- 
ance of 40 per cent. The general school fund in 1898 amounted to $924,600, with 
an income of $40,967.70, although West Virginia had never received the Congres- 
sional appropriation for common schools which began with Ohio and had been 
continued to all States afterwards admitted to the Union, with the exception of 
Texas. The State university in 1898 showed an increase of attendance of over 200 
per cent and contzined 9 courses leading to regular degrees, besides several in 
addition. Dr. Jerome Hall Raymond was president, with <3 professors, 3 assistant 
professors, and 15 instructors. During the administration of President Trotter 
the school system of the State moved with additional momentum, a gradual and 
healthy increase in all directions being noted. A compulsory school law enacted 
in 1897 had somewhat increased the attend:nce. ‘Teachers’ wages were crawling 
upward and school buildings improved. In 1897 there were 7,197 public school 
teachers in the State, of whom 58.9 per cent were men. The average length of 
the school term had reached 5.8 months, 

From 1863 until 1900 the office of State superintendent of free schools had been 
filled by 11 gentlemen. An interesting portion of the official report of Superin- 
tendent Trotter is a biography of these gentlemen. The West Virginia School 
Journal since 1881 had been a valuable contributor to educational progress. 

The decade closing with the century—1890-1900—was in all respects the most 
remarkable in the brief educational history of less than forty years of the state- 
hood of West Virginia. So marked had these ten years been in material impor- 
tance and the discovery of the physical resources of the State that the mother 
Commonwealth in several respects had been outstripped by her more vigorous 
and prosperous daughter. During this period the educational life of the Com- 
monwealth had partially outgrown many of the defects which for thirty years 
had been the burden of the criticism of its more competent educators. The State 
University, including the agricultural and manufacturing departments, in 1800 
was organized into 11 departments, one-half of them having been established dur- 
ing the past ten years and all the others improved. The attendance had risen 
from 2038 in 1890 to 882 in 1901. The faculty was increased to 70 members, and it 
is claimed that the type of Instruction and illustration had correspondingly 
grown. Forty-two college courses were offered to each student. The revenues 
from aii sources in 1902 were $220,000. The enlarged campus contained 25 acres, 
with a superb overlook of the valley of the Monongahela River. A farm of 100 
acres had recently been added. The 10 university buildings are grouped around 
the original university hall. Presidents Turner, Reynolds, Knight, and Raymond 
had during the last years contributed largely to the development, and in 1901 
Prof. D. B. Purinton, an alumnus of the institution and for several years a 
member of its faculty, was elected president, and Dr. John A. Myers, Ph. D., was 
made director of the agricultural experiment station. In 1895 preparatory schools 
of the university were established at Montgomery, Fayette County, and at Keyser, 
Mineral County. The 6 normal schools had been largely developed, and the 
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appropriations made in their behalf in 1902 amounted to $382,579. They were all 
coeducational, with uniform courses of study. Their academic course prepared 
students for entrance to the university and the normal for practical teaching. 
In 1902 there were nearly 1,000 students, with 102 graduates. Since its estabiish- 
ment all the university departments had included 238,790 students and 1,704 
graduates. 

Of the West Virginia cities, Wheeling, the original public school city of the 
State, was still the most important. In 1900 it reported a school system in which 
each election district of the city was a subschool district. Under this arrange- 
ment there were 8 schools, each with 4 divisions. The high school contained 308 
pupils, with a faculty of 9 instructors. The entire system was conducted at an 
expense of $94,446.21. The cost per pupil on enrollment was $13.78 and on 
average daily attendance $25.35. Annual institutes were held for the benefit of 
the city teachers. 

Next to Wheeling in educational importance is the city of Parkersburg, which 
in 1900 tated the value of school property at $108,980; number of pupils enrolled, 
2,117; number of teachers, 44. As early as 1859 a movement was made which 
six years later resulted in the establishment of a system of free public schools for 
the city. By a special law of 1882 a board of education of 5 members, selected 
for four years, was empowered to levy 50 cents on $100 of valuation for teachers’ 
salaries and 40 cents for all other purposes. This board was intrusted with com- 
plete authority to administer the educational affairs of the city, including a nine 
months’ school term. The course of study required nine years before entering 
the high school, with three years in that institution. The city had been fortu- 
nate in securing able and successful members of the school board and superior 
teachers during the thirty-eight years of its educational history. Parkersburg 
was the first community in West Virginia to move in the schooling of the colored 
race. During the civil war a private seminary for this class of pupils in the city 
was maintained, which in 1867 was merged in the free school system. 


In 1900 colored pupils had the same course of instruction as the white pupils, 
and the same standard of excellence for promotion was required. In 1884 a high 
school for colored youth was established, with a competent instructor at its head, 
from which 11 pupils had been graduated. This, in 1900, was the only public 
high school for colored persons in the State. 


In addition to these, 12 cities are represented as supporting graded systems of 
instruction, of which Martinsburg, Huntington, and Charleston were the most 
important. The value of school property in Charleston, the capital, in 1900, was 
$80,000, and the number of pupils 1,173, teachers 25. In 1900 the number of high 
schools in West Virginia had risen to 39, graded schools 8138, common schools 
5,186; total, 6,038. The unification of the school system had also made good 
progress. 

Besides the school system the State of West Virginia in 1900 contained a number 
of colleges, of which Bethany is the oldest and probably remains the best. Twenty 
of these institutes, under different names, appear in the valuable History of 
Education in West Virginia, by Professor Whitehill, to which the reader is 
referred for details. 

The State of West Virginia at the beginning of the new century appears with 
a total area of 24,780 square miles, 135 square miles in water surface. Its extreme 
length is 240 and its greatest breadth 160 miles. It is one of the most irregular 
in outline east of the Mississippi Valley, almost entirely mountainous or hilly, 
although the hills can often be cultivated to their summits. The number of 
farms was estimated at 75,000, and more than one-half the population of the State 
was engaged in farming. It is the favorite home of the blue grass. Its mining 
and manufacturing possibilities are enormous, fully two-thirds of the State being 
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underlaid with beds of coal. In 1890 the State was fourth in the Union in the 
manufacture of rolled iron and steel and tenth in the output of pig iron. In 
the production of coal it is only excelled by Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio, and 
in natural gas its production is rapidly increasing. Its great variety of hardwood 
forests makes it one of the leading States in the production of this valuable lum- 
ber. The situation of the State,a mountain rampart between the Hast and Central 
West, in connection with its marvelous resources and rapid developmentin various 
forms of industry, combined with the educational history of the past forty years, 
justifies the most enthusiastic expectations for its eminent rank in the Union at 
a not far distant future. 


MARYLAND. 


During the four years of the continuance of the civil war, owing to the prox- 
imity to the city of Washington the political affairs of Maryland were largely 
dominated by the National Government. During the year 1864 the first serious 
attempt was made in Maryland toward the establishment of the American system 
of common schools for ‘* all sorts and conditions of people.’’ A convention repre- 
senting the loyal element of the population placed in a new constitution, October 
12-13, 1864, the following provision for education: 


Art, 43, That the legislature ought to encourage the diffusion of knowledge and 
virtue, the extension of a judicious system of general education, the promoticn 
of literature, the arts, sciences, agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, and 
the general mehoration of the condition of the people. 


ARTICLE VITl.—Hducatien. 


Sec. 1. The governor shall, within thirty days after the ratification by the peo- 
ple of this constitution, appoint, subject to the confirmation of the senate, at its 
first session thereafter, a State superintendent of public instruction, who shall 
hold his office for four years and until his successor shall have been appointed and 
shall have been qualified. He shall receive an annual salary of $2,500 and such 
additional sum for traveling and incidental expenses as the general assembly may 
by law allow; shall report to the general assembly, within thirty days after the 
commencement of its first session under this constitution, a uniform system of 
free public schools, and shall perform such other duties pertaining to his office as 
may from time to time be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 2. There shall be a State board of education, consisting of the governor, 
the lieutenant-governor, and speaker of the house of delegates, and the State 
superintendent of public instruction, which board shall perform such duties as 
the general assembly may direct. 

Src. 38. There shall be in each county such number of school commissioners as 
the State superintendent of public instruction shail deem necessary, who shall be 
appointed by the State board of education, shail hold office for four years, and 
shall perform such duties and receive such compensation as the general assembly 
or State superintendent may direct. The schcol commissioners of Baltimore 
City shall remain as at present constituted, and shall be appointed, as at present, 
by the mayor and city council, subject to such alterations and amendments as 
may be made from time to time by the general assembly cr the said mayor and 
city council. ; 

sEC. 4. The general assembly, at its first session after the adoption of this con- 
stitution, shall provide a uniform system of free public schools, by which a school 
shall be kept open and supported, free of expense for tuition, in each school dis- 
trict for at least six months in each year: and in case of failure on the part of the 
general assembly so to provide, the system reported to it by the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction shall become the system of free public schools of the 
State: Provided, That the report of the State superintendent shali be in conformity 
with the provisions of this constitution, and such system shall be subject to such 
fe ons: conformable to this article, as the general assembly may from time to 

ime enact. 
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Sec. 5. The general assembly shall levy, at each regular session after the adop- 
tion of this constitution, an annual tax of not less than 10 cents on each hundred 
dollars of taxable property throughout the State, for the support of the free pub- 
lic schools, which tax shall be collected at the same time and by the same agents 
as the general State levy, and shall be paid into the treasury of the State, and 
shall be distributed, under such regulations as may be prescribed by law, among 
the counties and the city of Baltimore. in proportion to their respective popula- 
tion between the ages of 5 and 20 years: Provided, That the general assembly 
shall not levy any additional school tax upon particular counties unless such 
county express by popular vote its desire for such tax. The city of Baltimore 
shall provide for its additional school tax as at present, or as may hereafter be 
provided by the general assembly. or by the mayor and city council of Baltimore. 

Sec. 6. The general assembly shall further provide by law at its first session 
after the adoption of this constitution a fund for the support of free public 
schools of the State by the imposition of an annual tax of not less than 5 cents on each 
$100 of taxable property throughout the State, the proceeds of which tax shall be 
known as the public school fund, and shall be invested by the treasurer, together 
with its annual interest, until such time as said fund shall by its own increase and 
any addition which may be made to it from time to time, together with the present 
school fund, amount to §8.000.000, when the tax of 10 cents on the $100 authorized 
by the preceding section nay be discontinued in whole or in part, as the general 
assembly may direct. The principal fund of $6,000.000 hereby provided shall 
remain forever inviolate as the free public school fund of the State, and the annual 
interest of said school fund shall be disbursed for educational purpose only, as may 
be prescribed by law. 

On November 12, 1865, Governor Bradford appointed Rev. L. Van Bokkelen 

uperintendent of public schools, with orders to report within thirty days a com- 
plete system of education for the State. The new superintendent proceeded at 
once to acquire such information as was possible concerning the actual condition 
of educational affairs in the 24 counties of Maryland. These counties contained 
an area ranging from 250 to 680 square miles and a population varying from 
91,860 to 434,439 in Baltimore City. The total physical area was 9,660 square 
miles and its population 1,042,000, with great diversity of surface, from the 
mountains of the Allegheny on the north to the broad plain on the eastern shore. 
Seventeen of the 24 counties were virtually a seacoast district and 7 had the 
Patapsco River for their western boundary. 

The new superintendent soon learned that whatever may have been the condi- 
tion of educational affairs in 1860, the State had greatly suffered in this respect 
by the continuance of the four years of civil war. In addition to the burdens 
which this great conflict imposed on all the loyal States, there was the additional 
pressure from a considerable portion of the population of Maryland who favored 
the canse of the Southern Confederacy. The State had lived in constant appre- 
hension of being made the battle ground of the contending parties, more than one 
important engagement having taken place on or adjacent to itsnorthern boundary. 
While awaiting returns from his letters of inquiry addressed to the county author- 
ities, the superintendent visited several of the Northern States to study their sys- 
tems of public education and obtain copies of their State school laws. Thereports 
from the counties were far from satisfactory. With few exceptions the school 
authorities were unable to reply to the larger number of the queries, because they 
had no system of reports from teachers or commissioners. The conclusion reached 
from what was received was that. in his words, *‘ the information collected pre- 
sents clear and unimpeachable evidence that we have to begin about at the foun- 
dation and recast anew the cducational edifice.”’ 

In his preliminary address to the generalassembly of the State the superintendent 
boldly faces the situation and proposes nothing less than a complete system of pub- 
lic instruction for the entire white school population, with an earnest plea that the 
colored children and youth, one-fourth the entire number in the State, should be 
included in its benefits. The fundamental principles of the system, according to 
him, should be: ‘‘(1) Education ought to be universal; (2) the education ought 
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to be free, and, therefore, (8) the property of the whole State is responsible for 
such education of every child in the State as will prepare him to perform the 
duties of a man and a citizen in obedience to the laws of God and the laws of the 
Commonwealth.’ The enthusiastic superintendent proceeded at once to put on 
paper ‘‘A bill to establish a uniform systom of public instruction for the State of 
Maryland.’’ It was elaborate, ideal, and in its way ‘‘a model system,’ covering 
50 pages of legislative printed matter, with a ‘‘ coramentary ’’ containing sugges- 
tions for the future as extended. It contained not only all the provisions of the 
common school system of the most advanced educational States in 1864, but addi- 
tional features not even yet incorporated in the school laws of several of these 
Commonwealths. In its general idea of organization and adininistration it 
adopted the plan six years later followed by the State of Virginia. The super- 
visors for the counties and the city of Baltimore were to be appointed by a State 
board of education composed of the governor, leutenant-governor, speaker of the 
house of delegates, and State superintendent of public education, the latter 
appointed by the governor with confirmation by the senate. 

The schools of Baltimore and each county were to be under a school director. 
To this State board of education was given a power little short of absolute in the 
supervision of the entire educational affairs of the State, including academies 
receiving State aid or incorporated by the legislature. This school board was 
empowered to issue a uniform code of by-laws for the government of all schools 
under its charge. It appointed the officérs of the State normal school and for 
cause could dismiss any school director. Itsupervised all the benevolent, reform- 
atory, and remedial institutions receiving State aid and could act as investor 
and treasurer of any funds, State or local, in trust for education. The State 
superintendent, in addition to a larger sphere of duty than was then conferred on 
any official of his sort in the Union, was made principal ex officio of the State 
normal school, supervised the establishment of schooi district libraries, contracted 
for and issued all school text-books, and granted certificates for teachers, all on a 
salary of $1,500 per annum, with no additional compensation for his clerk save 
personal expenses. The one school director for Baltimore and each county, 
appointed for a term of four years, was practically required to carry out what- 
ever plan the State board might conceive, and could be suspended or dismissed 
for cause. This one official was burdened with duties practically impossible of 
fulfilment; his salary was determined by the city government of Baltimore or by 
the State board of education. Under this same direction a board of school com- 
missioners for each county should be appointed by the State board, a body cor- 
porate elected for four years, each member to be supervisor of at least 15 schools. 
He was authorized to district the county, to distribute school funds, and generally 
to supervise education. 

The New Testament was to be read by every teacher at the opening of his 
school. Every school district should have the power of imposing a local tax for 
the schools, not to exceed $500. Schoolhouses should be built at the expense of 
the county. The schools should be in session at least six months of the year and 
free to all from the age of 6 to 19. Teachers were appointed by the district com- 
missioners after certification of qualification. Children under 14 years of age 
should not be employed in any business without attending school six months in 
the same year. Text-books should be uniform and distributed at an advance of 5 
per cent on their cost. Hach county might establish a high school for both sexes, 
the State fund for subsidizing academies being availab‘e for their support. A 
group of colleges should be subsidized under the name of the State university 
and free scholarships be granted for their students. Strict provisions were made 
for the examinatioa of teachers, and a teachers’ institute should be held for ten 
daysin every county containing 50 teachers. A State normal school should be at 
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once established, of which the State superintendent should be the principal, coedu- 
cational. at the extreme admitting 250 pupils. This elaborate system was to be 
supported by a State tax of 15 cents on each $100, distributed per capita of the 
school population. This fund might be increased by local funds, county taxes, 
and a special tax for school buildings. The University of Maryland was com- 
posed of St. Johns, Washington. the agricultural college, and the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, of Baltimore, governed by a board of regents and a uni- 
versity council. Free scholarships of $50 were established for State aid to college 
students. Schools for the children of colored citizens should be established by the 
city of Baltimore and each county, the taxes paid by the cclored people to be 
added to the support by private funds until other arrangements could be made. 
All private and denominational schools should report statistics to the State board 
of education. It is unnecessary to remark that no State in the Union in 1864 was 
supporting a system of public schools so elaborate as that enacted by the legisla- 
ture at the suggestion of its enthusiastic and devoted public servant. It will not 
be necessary to give in detail the results of the effort, continued during the follow- 
ing three years of what is known as the ‘‘ reconstruction period,’’ by the legisla- 
ture to put this school law in force, with the inevitable failure to accomplish the 
great reform anticipated. The movement did undoubdtedly wake up the educa- 
tional public of the State to the importance of popular education as never before, 
while at the saine time exciting to unusual activity the considerable body of influ- 
ential citizens opposed to any serious change in the former educational policy of 
the Commonwealth. 

One important act of the State board during this period was the appointment of 
Dr. McFadden Alexander Newell as principal of the proposed State normal 
school. In September, 1865, the attempt was made for the opening of the State 
normal school. Meanwhile Professor Newell. the principal-elect, visited the 
principal normal schools of the Northeastern States and labored intelligently to 
draft a plan suitable for Maryland. It was determined to furnish tuition and 
text-books to the students free of charge, and plans were considered for student 
aid. The State board proceeded to rent rooms and began the work. Doctor 
Newell's introductory report fully sets forth the situation in respect to the impor- 
tance of a competent teaching force in the State. The State superintendent calls 
attention tothe fact that despite all efforts at a solution ‘* the schools of Baltimore 
city are conducted in direct opposition tothe act of the generalassembly. In almost 
every particular the school system of Baltimore was as thoroughly disconnected 
froin the State board of education as from that of Virginia.’’ The city authori- 
ties on education, with but one dissenting vote, had resolved that no change be 
made in the public schools of the city. The superintendent advised that the term 
of office of the Baltimore school commissioners be extended to four years and that 
they be appointed by the State board of education. He also recommended the 
appointment of a city superintendent of schools. He urged that the existing agri- 
cultural college of the State, which was deeply involved in debt, should be reor- 
ganized and the offer of public lands by the National Government for the estab- 
lishment of agricultural and nanufacturing colleges be accepted. He presented 
the claims of the colored children and youth, one-fourth the entire school popula- 
tion of the State, to participation in the benefits of the present system of public 
instruction. The great prevalence of the colored population of the Eastern Shore 
and southern counties of the State, for whom no provision was made, wrought a 
manifest injustice, by the appropriation of large sums of school money to these 
counties used only for a minority of white pupils. 

The total assessment of 21 counties and the county of Baltimore in Maryland 
for 1865 was $278,512,186, of which the city of Baltimore reported $129,199,817. 
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The levy of the State school tax was $417,793.45. The school population between 
5 and 20 years was 182,205 white and 60.014 colored; total, 248,219. In sev- 
eral counties, mostly in the northern part of the State, the success of the schools 
was already assured, and in even the less hopeful districts their advocates reported 
progress and declared: ‘-A good school in any district for a year is gencrally a 
decisive agency of universal education, and not unfrequently the most violent 
enemics are won over to the warm advocacy of the system.’’ Outside the city of 
Baltimore 44,328 pupils were enrolled in all the counties, with no statement of the 
average daily attendance, 

The State normal school was opened in Baltimore on July 15, 1866. A school 
building was rented and a house for the model and practice school. Eleven stu- 
dents appeared at the opening, all but one from Baltimore. At the commence- 
ment 48 had entered, one-third from tke counties. Sixteen graduated at the 
commencement in June, 40 teachers of grammar and 12 of primary schools. In 
September, 1866, 48 appeared, and by December 20, 71 were on the rolls and 65 in 
constant attendance. 

The five collegiate institutes, included under the general term ‘‘ The University 
of Maryland,”’ received a sum of $14,200 for the free tuition of 120 young men and 
22 young women. St. John’s College, at Annapolis, had been revised and Dr. Henry 
Barnard, of Connecticut, invited to its presidency. The Baltimore Female Col- 
lege was established in 1849, with a building accommodating 100 boarders and 100 
day pupils, and a course of study equivalent to that of a college for young men. 
The central high school for boys, of Baltimore, had extended its curriculum to 
include a full college course under the title ‘‘ The Free College of Baltimore City.”’ 
The Maryland Institute supplied a variety of schools for instruction in peninan- 
ship, drawing, and music, and had a library of 19,000 volumes. supplied courses of 
lectures for its several hundred active members, and especially was Enown for its 
department of design. It was considered worthy to be classed among the univer- 
sities and colleges and received a yearly subsidy of $3,090. 

In 1867 the public schools showed an increase from 1866 in average attendance, 
6.138; in number of teachers, 182; in teachers’ salaries, $48,577.12: in total cost of 
schools, $47,197.98. Forty-five new schoolhouses had been built, 75 repeired, and 
di furnished with desks, besides a large number under contract. The entire 
school revenue for the year ending June 30, 1867, was $530,460.66. The schools of 
Baltimore report 19,855 pupils enrolled, with 15,785 in attendance, 460 teachers, 
total expenditures $195,829.16, at a cost of $17.64 per capita. From 1861 to 1867 
the expenditures for public education in the State had risen from $192,978 to 
$460,856. The number of women teachers was increasing, in 1867 there being 
only 276 more men than women. There were 122 students at the Baltimore 
Female College. In 1867 the normal school for teachers of colored schools had 
been established at Baltimore, housed in a large building. The colored public 
schools of the city were adopted by the city council in 1867 and were placed under 
the supervision of the city schcol commissioners. High scho 1s had been estab- 
lished in three counties and free schools of an intermediate grade in one. 

In 1867, by the adoption of a new State constitution, the public school system 
was declared at an end with the close of the coming legislative session, and it 
depended on this body to reestablish ‘‘a thorough and efficient system ’”’ in its 
place. 

So far the first serious attempt to establish a complete system of public scliool- 
ing even for the white children of Maryland had been carried forward under 
prodigious difficulties. By a change in the political attitude of the Common- 
wealth a new constitution was formed in September, 1867, which contained the 
following brief provisions for general education, under which the free schools of 
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Maryland have been develope to their present condition durmg the past thirty- 
Six years: 
ARTICLE VIII.—Educution. 


Src. 1. The general assembly, at its first session after the adoption of this con- 
stitution, shall by law establish thronghont the State a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of free public schools, and shall provide by taxation or otherwise for their 
maintenance. 

Sec. 2. The system of public schools, as now constituted, shall remain in force 
until the end of the said first session of the general assembly, and shall then 
expire, except so far as adopted or continued by the general assembly. 

Sec. 3. The school fund of the State shall be kept inviolate, and appropriated 
only to the purposes of education. 


In one respect the new deal in public education was a decided step forward. 
The appointment of Dr. M. A. Newell as State supermtendent of education and 
principal of the State normal school was a most fortunate movement. 

McFadden Alexander Newell was born in Belfast, Ireland, September 7, 1824. 
He attended Queen's College, Belfast, and was graduated from Trinity College, 
Dublin, when he was 2! vears old. After teaching two years in Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, Liverpool. he came to the United States and, in a short time, located in 
Baltimore, Md. 

His first important position in Baltimore was professor of natural sciences in 
the City College—the high school for boys—which position he resigned to accept 
a professorship in Madison College, Uniontown, Pa. He returned to Baltimore 
in a few years and established a private school, which was largely patronized 
until the outbreak of the civil war, when Mr. Newell accepted the principalship 
of one of the largest grammar schools in the city. He went, subsequently, to 
Pittsburg, Pa., and, in connection with his cousins John and James Newell, estab- 
lished a large and influential private school. Here he remained until 1865, when 
he was appointed principal of the Maryland State Normal School. recently estab- 
lished by act of the legislature. Three years later he was appointed secretary of 
the State board of education and became ex officio superintendent of public 
instruction. He died at Havre de Grace August 14, 1898. 

Superintendent Newell in his first report described the method by which, in 
September, 1857, the public schools entered on their work in a state of absolute 
uncertainty concerning the outcome of the general assembly in 1868. The new 
superintendent at once called attention to the central fact in any attempt to 
establish a system of common schools—the absolute need of a trained and compe- 
tent body of teachers. In addition to the State Normal School he proposes an 
educational journal, teachers’ associations, and institutes. He held institutes in 
fifteen counties during his first year’s administration, and soon became in demand 
in the neighboring States of Virginia and North Carolina for this service. He 
also called attention to the irregular attendance of pupils on the school: ‘‘ Not 
quite half of the children between 13 and 18 years of age are enrolled, and of 
them only about one-half in average attendance.”’ As an educator in Maryland 
for more than twenty years he also claims the rigat to criticise the new school 
laws, especially in their failure to locate responsibility anywhere in the administra- 
tion of the school system. In the reaction from the highly concentrated scheme 
of public schooling for 1864, the present legislature had vibrated to the opposite 
extreme. The State board of cducation had been abolished and the President of 
the State Normal School was burdened with a vast and indefinite duty of super- 
vising the entire public school system of the State, according to him, now organ- 
ized on the plan of locating authority nowhere. In short, ths superintendent 
found in his new department of duty a legislature that represented a public 
sentiment which favored a tendency to dissipate rather than to concentrate power 
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in all public affairs. He recommended: (1) A State board of education composed 
of the governor, the chairman of the committees on education in both houses of 
the legislature, the principal of the State Normal School, and a member chosen 
by the faculties of the three State colleges from among their own number. (2) 
The school trustees of the districts should be appointed by the county board of 
education instead of being elected by the people. (3) There should be a compe- 
tent State superintendent appointed, authorized to spend his time among the 
schools. (4) There-should be only one school cominissioner for eight schools and 
the term of service be four years. 

The State Normal School was growing apace. In January, 1869, there were 
118 students, 90 in average attendance, representing 22 counties and the city of 
Baltimore. A rise in the standard of admission reduced the number of graduates 
so that 81 had fallen away during the past three years. 

But to offset all these defects the superintendent congratulates the State on the 
fact that ‘‘ after a long and weary waiting they are now in possession of a school 
system which, though still imperfect, possesses one good element without which 
improvement isimpossible. A systemof free public schools, supported and super- 
intended by the State, is now a part of the settled policy of the Commonwealth 
which no change of political parties will in all human probability ever disturb. ”’ 

The Baltimore City superintendent of public schools, Mr. W. R. Crary, reports 
129 schools, 550 teachers, 10,480 free and 12,297 paying tuition—22,777 in all—an 
increase of 1,625; 1,812 in the colored schools; $408,558.24 total expenditure, 
$22,168.66 for colored pupils. The public school system of the city of Baltimore 
dated from the year 1849, with 1,840 pupils, and by gradual development in 1868 
had reached 104 schools and 5,300 pupils. 

The history of the following seven years of the school administration, 1868-1875, 
under such superintendency as Doctor Neweil in addition to his severe labors as 
principal of the State Normal School could give, is a record of substantial prog- 
ress achieved under great difficulties. By perpetual appeals to the legislature the 
school law of 1868 was repeatedly amended, generally for the better, but only by 
gradual efforts brought to a state of real efficiency. By a new school law passed 
in 1870 the general supervision of the schools was given to a board of State com- 
missioners, consisting of four persons appointed by the governor from among the 
presidents and examiners of the several county boards, and the principal of the 
State Normal School. 

The county boards of commissioners after 1871 were to be appointed by the 
judge of the circuit courts instead of elected by the people, and their number was 
reduced to three in the smaller and five in the larger counties. The local trustees, 
styled district school commissisoners, were appointed by the beard of county 
school commissioners instead of being elected by the people. The county tax 
Which the county board had the right to distribute was limited to 10 cents on a 
hundred dollars, and beyend that the county commissioners must be consulted 
respecting additional taxation. By a number of amendments to the school law in 
1873 (1) the governor was made ex officio a member of the State board of educa- 
tion; (2) the State board was authorized to enact by-laws for the administration 
of the public school system, to remove incompetent teachers or examiners, and to 
add to the studies in which the teachers were to be examined for first and second 
class certificates such other branches as might be necessary; (38) teachers appointed 
by the district trustees must be confirmed by the county board; (4) the appropria- 
tion for the colored schools of the State was raised from $50,090 to $100,000; (5) 
$100,000 was appropriated for a State normal school building, and (6) six countios 
were aided by the change of an academy to a public high school. The State board 
at once adopted a code of by-laws providing (1) for a new system of classification 
and a regular schedule of study from the rural, primary, and the lower classes of 
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the graded schools of the State upward; (2) a knowledge of geometry and elemen- 
tary physiology would be required for all teachers after 1875. 

The condition of public education in any State is fundamentally determined by 
what the people are permanently willing to pay for. After ten years of experi- 
ence, including one entire change in the system, this condition was represented 
in Maryland by the folowing figures: Total expenditure for schools in 1866, 
$566,866.60; in 1875, $924,108.95. The State Normal School was the soul of the 
system. Begun on January 15, 1866, with 10 students, in an inconvenient hall, it 
grew with every year despite a constantly increasing difficulty in providing for 
the housing of the students. At the close of the first year the number of students 
was 48. In the succeeding years the number increased from 129 to 137, 144, 170, 
163, 162, 146, 174, 207. During the first four years the appropriation for its support 
was $8,000 annually. In 1870 it was increased to $9,500, and in 1872 to $10,500, 
exclusive of rent. Ona salary of $2,500, Doctor Newell built up the State Normal 
School with one hand and with the other supported the State of Maryland in the 
development of its new system of common schools. In 1875 the total number of 
pupils in State and city schools in Maryland was 142,900; in average attendance, 
67,000. The entire expenditure for the common schools in 1875 was $1,640,047.77,. 

The improvement in the agencies for the education of the colored children of 
the State had been great. The original system of 1865 made no account of them, 
although there were 87,000 of the emancipated in the State—in several counties 
one-half and in one or two a majority of the population. The second school law 
of 1868 gave the colored people the amount paid by them in taxes for the support 
of the schools, leaving to private philanthropy and friends from the generous in 
other States and countries to provide the reinainder. In 1869 the city of Baltimore 
took the colored schools into the public system, supported at public expense. 
Superintendent Newell ventures the question that ‘If the State will follow this 
example it will cost more OnEY, but will it not cost more to educate them for the 
penitentiary?”’ 

By the new organization of the State board of education Doctor Newell, principal 
of the State Norinal School, assuined the title of secretary of the board—the same 
as Horace Mann and all his successors in Massachusetts—and, like his iJustrious 
predecessor, his fatherly care was extended over the entire system. 

The endowment of Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore, with three million 
dollars suggested that it would be possible to establish a system of county high 
schools and leave the colleges of the State in reach of this the great central edu- 
cational institution of the Commonwealth. The year 1875, the tenth of the exist- 
ence of the new common school ~ = faryland, is declared ‘‘a year of satisfactory 
progress and hope of performance.’’ The death of Supt. W. R. Crary of the Balti- 
more city schools was a great shock. The city was passing through a movement 
of progress, including new buildings, the introduction of drawing, more attention 
given to English, and other notable signs of advancement. The school term of 
the State was being advanced from seven and one-half toward ten months. 
Despite the general depression of business during the year 1875-76 there was no 
serious diminution in the expenditure on the schools, the total expenditure being 
$1.623.349.29, including the city of Baltimore. 

The State Normal School, in its new and satisfactory building, reported 206 stu- 
dents. Principal Newell, ex officio State superintendent, returns again and again 
to the protest against combining the duties of the two offices. The unwillingness 
of the legislature to comply with his request was owing doubtless to (1) the expense 
and (2) the increasing conviction that the State had in Doctor Newell the one man 
in Maryland best qualified to be at the head of the normal school and to oversee the 
educational affairs of the Commonwealth. The Johns Hopkins University was 
getting into position end promised to supply the upper story of the educational 
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structure for the State. The population of Maryland, according to the census of 
1870. was 780,894, of whom 175,391 were colored; of the city of Baltimore, 227,794, 
with 39,558 colored. In twelve counties the colored were one-half the entire popu- 
lation. The entire school population, from 5 to 20 years, was 276,120. There had 
doubtless been a steady increase of numbers during the eight years before 1878. 
In that year 156,274 pupils were enrolled in the city and country schools, and only 
81,829 were in average daily attendance. In regard to the general handling of 
the school funds, it is asserted by Superintendent Newell that during the fifteen 
years that had elapsed since the advent of the school system nearly twelve mil- 
lions of dollars had passed through the hands of forty different treasurers, not 
only without the loss of a single dollar, but without one important mistake in its 
direction. ; 

The common school system in the counties had almost abolished the old-time 
private schools and partly crippled the academies. It was therefore of the first 
importance that the graded school with a secondary department or high school 
annex be developed to supply their place. The Maryland Institute, in Baltimore, 
had become ‘‘ one of the most reliable educational institutions of the State.’’ It 
is claimed that this was the first and largest art school in the country, and hope 
is expressed that it might become the best. The Johns Hopkins University in its 
fourth year had 145 students, and great satisfaction is expressed over its attitude 
toward the public school system of the State. The State Normal School had 
sent forth 537 students, who had taught each two years. <A short summer session 
was held for the accommodation of teachers whose schools closed in April. 

The chronicle of the decade from 1870 to 1880 suggests a comparison in the 
superintendent’s report for the latter year which was certainly very encouraging 
to the friends of universal education in Maryland. During these ten years there 
had been an increase of population of the State of 19.7 per cent, from 780,894 to 
934,913. The increase in number of public schools had been 41 per cent, 1,360 to 
1,919; in teachers 40 per cent, 1,664 to 2,326; enrolment 47.5 per cent, 77,454 to 
114,365: average daily attendance 43.5 per cent, 40,150 to 56.361; total expenditure 
21 per cent, $728,058 to $886.378; county taxation 35 per cent, $262,668 to $355,052. 
By 1880 the common school system of Maryland was fifteen years old, had out- 
lived the perils of infancy and early youth, and as far as its methods of organiza- 
tion, supervision, and administration were concerned had evidently ‘‘ come to 
Btay.”’ 

During the ten years froin 1880 to 1880 nothing happened to seriously disturb 
the growth of what had been so well inaugurated. In 1888-89, the closing year 
of Doctor Newell’s administration, the State appropriations had not materially 
increased from 1881; indeed in 1889 were only $1,000 in excess. But the county 
levy had risen from $389,240 in 1881 to $500,783 in 1888. The total expenditure in 
1881 was $1.604,580; in 1889, $1,819,352, the excess largely caused by the increased 
county levy. The Commonwealth as late as 1890, twenty-five years after the 
beginning of the system, experienced the revival that promised to bring forth its 
resources in avery decisive manner. That action was acknowledged to be largely 
dependent on a revival of material prosperity in the old Commonwealth, which 
had suffered so greatly by its extreme conservatism in industrial affairs up to 
1860 and by the demoralization of its people through the decade ending with 187¢. 
By 1890 a new era of prosperity had dawned on the great city of Baltimore, in 
which was stored a great majority of the available wealth and the forces of the 
higher civilization of the State. With the increasing prosperity of Baltimore and 
its steady growth tu one of the great educational centers of the country came ina 
new sense of the importance of universal education through the entire Common- 
wealth. 

From 1881 to 1889 there had been an increase in the school enrollment of the 
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tate from 158.900 to 179,460, of which Baltimore showed 47,048 and 59,506. The 
daily school attendance had risen from 73,739 to 99,220. The average number of 
mouths in the school term was 92; 10 in Baltimore, and 83} in the counties at the 
latter date. $60,531 in the cities and $79,441 in the counties was expended for 
colored schools in 1881; in 1889, $98,565 for the counties and fully as much for the 
cities. In 1881, $174.638 was expended in school buildings. $86,000 in counties and 
$88.600 in the city, and $190,922 in 1889, $105,000 of which was by the counties, 
by wnich we nay infer that the movement for reforming the primitive arrange- 
ments for housing school children already described had gathered force as the 
years went on. The number of pupils in the sixth grade in 1889 was 4,125. From 
these statistics we must infer that the public school interests of the State had 
hardly kept pace during the decade 1880-1890 with the increase of population: the 
population in 1880 being 934,627 and in 1890 1,342,290. 

The State Normal School had grown until every seat in the building was occu- 
pied. with the attendance well divided among the counties. The institute work 
lad been pushed with vigor in the more progressive parts of the State, and the 
Teachers’ Reading Association, district and county libraries, and the support 
and circulation of the Educational Journal were all factors on the side of 
improvement. 

The establishment of Johns Hopkins University in Maryland had so increased 
the opportunities for the higher education of its own men and through its system 
of popular lectures of the young women of the State that the interest in the revival 
of the old colleges by public support had partially spent its force. The State 
Agricultural College was learning to become what its name included, an agricul- 
tural and mechanical school. St. John’s College started out with the intent to 
become a polytechnic school. Washington kept on in its highly respectable but 
moderate gait with some 40 pupils a year. Johns Hopkins, even at its beginning, 
with an outfit of three times the sum of the annual expenditure of the State for 
common schools, was proving its capacity to deal with the entire field of the higher 
education, reenforced by the Peabody Institute, the Maryland Institute, and the 
newly established College for Women in Baitimore. The superintendent in 188i 
urged the appointment of a legislative committee to take into consideration the 
entire policy of the State toward the secondary and higher education. The belief 
was expressed in 1888 that the establishment of an agricultural experiment station 
in connection with the agricultural college and the organization of the board of 
trustees and the appointment of a president abundantly qualified for his difficult 
position would commend the institution to the hearty support of the people. Johns 
Hopkins University in 1888 had a facuity of 57 teachers and an attendance of 420 
students—199 residents of Maryland, 96 from 36 other States, and 24 from foreign 
countries. Its attendance had risen from 89 in 1876-77 to 420 in 1887-88. Of the 
students, 251 were graduates from 93 different colleges and institutions of learn- 
ing, 127 candidates for the degree A. B., and 62 special students. The average 
attendance on the public lectures had risen from 60 to 192. It was demonstrated 
that much of the need for the higher education was now for the first time being 
supplied in the State. 

Among the details of the history of the public schools from 1880 to 1890 may 
be mentioned the printing by the State superintendent of the statistics of illiteracy 
in Baltimore in 188i. In that year there were 28,433 children and youth of school 
age growing up without school education, apart from those who had received a 
partial training in early youth. In 1874 Doctor Newell,in connection with Super- 
intendent Crary, of Baltimore, had established the Maryland School Journal. 
These gentlemen had also been associated in the authorship of a series of school read- 
ers. The death of Superindent Crary, of Baltimore, left this work on the hands of 
Superintendent Newell. It is doubtful if during this period of fifteen years 
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that the journal was under the editorial supervision of the State superintendent 
there was a more vigorous and inspiring publicaticn of its sort in the country. 

The year 1885 is noted in the annual report of the State board of education as 
the twentieth anniversary of the establishment of the public school system in the 
State. The report was used especially to give a record of the progress of school 
legislation. The successive acts of the general assembly in response to the annual 
representations of the superintendent are noted. The most important of these 
were (1) by the laws of 1870 and 1874 conferring ample powers of a general super- 
vision of schools on the State board of education. (2) In 1870 district trustees 
were appointed by the county school commissioners. (3) In 1872 it was enacted 
that there should be one assistant examiner in counties having more than 85 
schools. (+) In 1870 the number of county commissioners of schools was reduced 
to three in the smaller and five in the large counties. (5) In 1872 the supply of 
school books was left to the discretion of school boards. In 1884 the city of Bal- 
timore made school books free. (8) In 1874 the county commissicners were 
given power of confirmation and rejection of all teachers appointed by the dis- 
trict trustees. (7) In 1872 and 1873 appropriations of $50,000 and $100,000 were 
made for the education of colored children and youth throughout the State. (8) The 
transfer of the old-time county academies to public schools had been anticipated 
in most of the counties by mutual consent. (9) An improved system of certifica- 
tion and a regular schedule of study for primary schools had been adopted by the 
State board of education. 

One of the important institutions of the State is the McDonogh Institute, 
opened in 1873, founded by the gift of John McDonogh, a native of Baltimore 
and for many years a resident of New Orleans, La. In the record of schools in 
Louisiana, in Chapter X, report 4, State board of education, pp. 1900-1901, will be 
found a full account of this remarkable man. His donation to Baltimore in 1875 
amounted to $973,228. In this institution 60 boys were in attendance, the number 
being limited to 100. These students were supportad entirely in the institution 
and given a proper high school education. In addition a bequest of Dr. Barnard 
of $30,000°was used for a manual-training department. An institution, the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, founded in 1859, only awaited an adequate building for the 
display of its valuable collection of natural history. The year 1885 was also 
made memorable by the gift by Mr. Enoch Pratt to the city of Baltimore of 
$1,145,000 for a free public library. A central building and four branch build- 
ings had been erected and filled at once with 82,000 volumes. The city accepted the 
gift, which was made on condition of an appropriation of $50,000 annually for the 
support of the library, free to all the people. The call of Mr. Louis Steiner, of 
Frederick, to the office of librarian was a fit tribute to one of the best-known 
friends of education in the State. 

In 1886 the general assembly of Maryland joined the increasing number of leg- 
islatures which, during the past twenty years, had provided by law for instruction 
in physiology, with special reference to the use of alcoholic drinks. The State 
Normal School had reached its limit in the education of pupils, 200 being all that 
could be included with the present arrangements. In 1886 the legislature 
responded to the persistent demand of the State board of education for more 
money by enacting a law by which the State school tax should be 10.5 cents 
instead of 10 cents on $100, and added $25,000 to the $160,000 already appropriated 
for the education of colored youth. This appropriation was said to amount to 
about the same per capita for the colored as the regular distribution to the white 
pupils. The colored schools still suffered. greatly for lack of competent teachers, 
the colored ‘normal school at Baltimore, a private institution, being generally 
filled with Baltimore students who could not be persuaded to go to the country 
districts as teachers. In 1886 Caroline County reports progress under the able 
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superintendency of Examiner D. B. Stephens, and Examiner Alexander Chaplain 
had become identified with the best interests of education for both races in Talbot 
County. In the year 1889 occurred the retirement of Dr. M. A. Newell from the 
positions of principal of the State Normal School and ex officio State superintend- 
ent of schools, which he had held with such distinguished ability and marked sac- 
cess from 1868, a period of twenty-one years. This long and honorable service 
had so identified Doctor Newell with the birth and development of the com- 
mon schools of Maryland that it is as difficult to think of the cause of popular 
education in that State apart from him as to recall the history of the people’s 
schools in Massachusetts and Connecticut without the names of Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard. On his retirement Doctor Newell removed to the city of Havre 
de Grace, Md., where, with his accomplished wife, a graduate of the State Nor- 
mal School, he conducted a private seminary until his death on August 14. 1893. 

The successor of Doctor Newell in the twofold position of principal of the State 
Normal and superintendent of the common schools was Mr. E. B. Prettyman. 
This gentleman was called from a long experience in the conduct of private semi- 
naries in the State, where he had bezoine an influential friend of education and a 
public man of large experience. He signalized his first report, for 1890, by urging 
that the tax levy for the common schools should be i2 cents on $109, and holding 
forth the increase of the county collections as an example of liberality to the 
State. In 1890 there were in Maryland 2,189 common schools, with an enroll- 
ment of 184,251 pupils and an average daily attendance of 102,351, one-third of the 
number being in the city of Baltimore, 63,575 enrollment and 39,664 in dzily 
attendance. This multitude of children and youth were under the instruction of 
3,826 teachers. The schools were open on an average of 9.2 months—1Qin the 
city and 8.8 in the counties. The entire income from State and local taxation 
and other sources was $1,942,197.33, of which $915,720.77 was expended in Balti- 
more, an increase of $107,165.59 over the previous year; $167,428 had been paid 
for building, repairing, and furnishing schoolhouses, nearly one-half where it was 
most needed, in the counties. 

The decade from 1890, the year of the accession of Superintendent Prettyman, 
was on the whole auspicious for the cause of popular education in Maryland. 
The great work of organizing the system on right lines and committing the peo- 
ple to a policy of educational expansion had been so well done by Superintendent 
Newell in his twenty-one years connected with the public schools that it was only 
necessary to take advantage of every occasion for the further development of the 
system. Superintendent Prettyman vindicated the wisdom of his selection by his 
policy assumed at the beginning, of ‘‘ giving more attention to teaching than 
words.” 

By a careful estimate of public opinion he was able at any decisive opportunity 
to cast the entire weight of his position into the scale of reform. When Super- 
intendent Newell retired in Maryland he left behind in the body of school 
examiners, the county superintendents of public instruction in the 23 counties of 
the State, such a body of men as certainly did not exist in any Southern, and 
might have been hunted for without successin a majority of the Northern States. 
Superintendent Prettyman used this exceptional group of assistants to the best 
advantage by requiring from them every year a detailed account of the schools of 
their districts and making copious extracts from their communications in his 
annual reports. In this way several of the most important reforms had been 
advocated. In 1891 the total expenditure for schools was increased by $294,967 to 
$2,237,164.33. There was an increase of 4,963 pupils enrolled and 3,819 in daily 
attendance, of 141 teachers and $61,717.30 in their salaries, with $219,180.20 
increase in buildings. The population of Maryland, according to the census of 
1890, was 1,040,153—218,000 of whom were colored. The city of Baltimore claimed 
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a population of 434,246, of whom 67,826 were colored; which added to Baltimore 
County, 72,807 white, and 10,567 colored, gave to the city and county of Baltimore 
in 1890 one-half the entire population of the State. 

The State superintendent’s report of 1862 contains an elaborate history of all the 
colleges and academies of the State which receive public subsidies from the legis- 
lature. The attendance in the colleges had rallied—Washington 96, St. John’s 
172. The State Agricultural College reports favorable progress. 

The total expenditure for public education in 1893 was $2,288,229, an increase 
of $119,922.74, largely the contribution of the city of Baltimore. The reports of 
Examiners Stephens of Caroline and Chaplain of Talbot counties are especially 
noticed in the report of the State superintendent. The death of the late superin- 
tendent of public schools, Dr. M. A. Newell, at Havre de Grace, in 1893, was remem- 
beredat the state association. Theincrease of expenditure for the common schools 
during this decade had become almost a matter of yearly occurrence. In 1894 it 
amounted to $59,782, the total being $2.848,011.71. A steady increase of the school 
population enrolled and in daily attendance was also noted. In 1895 Caroline- 
County, under the administration and intelligent supervision of Examiner Stephens, 
appears as the banner county of the State in school libraries, 41 schools with and 
only 8 without, 4,000 volumes in all. Washington College, the oldest in the State, 
had fallen into the modern tendency by becoming a coeducational institution, 
and in 1895 graduated its first young woman. In 1896 the State school funds took 
an unusual leap in addition, with $261,784.26 increase; total amount, $2,650,265.59. 
The increase of population enrolled was large, 14,618. <A free text-book bill was 
passed by the legislature in 1895-96. The cost of the bcoks was to be borne by the 
counties, in part met by an appropriation from the State of $50,000. The normal 
school was crowded by an attendance of 414 students, and the principal again 
urges the appointment of a State superintendent of public instruction, Maryland 
being the only State in the Union that combined the duties of these two important 
positions. The superintendent denies that the passage of the free text-book law 
was an error in the building of the common schools of the State. One examiner 
declares that the average school attendance has been increased 23 per cent thereby, 
and all the counties report in this direction. 

Superintendent Stephens presents an important phase of the subject, the shut- 
ting up of all the schoolbooks of the children during vacation. This was a serious 
matter in the counties where the schools were in session only five, seven, or eight 
months. Every child should finaly own every schoolbook he has ever handled, 
for its value in many ways will be appreciated more every year. An important 
event among the colleges was the movement of Washington College for a depart- 
ment of pedagogy and a normal course of study extending over three years. A 
large and commodious building was erected and furnished for the women students, 
and 14 free pupils had been received. There were 92 students, all but one of 
the nine counties of the eastern shore having availed themselves of the provision 
for free tuition. Miss Katherine K. Hobbs, of Federalsburg, was appointed as 
lady principal of this department. Miss Hobbs for a number of years had been a 
teacher widely known in the region in which this institution was established. 
One of the most valuable literary contributions made by Superintendent M. A. 
Neweil to the cause of education was a paper of 34 pages in the Maryland School 
Journal of 1877, entitled, ‘‘ Early legislation in behalf of public education in 
Maryland.’’ 

In 1898 the superintendent announces the fact that the State of Maryland is 
practically out of debt and that it is a favorable time to call for an increase in the 
school-tax levy. This call was responded to by the increase of $349,492.81 to the 
total expenditure for the school system, making $3,052,326.86, and an increase of 
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teachers’ salaries of $93,785.75, with the usual addition to the enrollment and 
average attendance. The appropriations for colleges and academies in 1897 were 
unusually liberal. Among them was a gift of $50,000 a year for two years to 
Jolins Hopkins University. The annual appropriation to the State Normal School 
was made $20,009, out of which the salary and traveling expenses of a State 
teachers’ institute conductor was to be paid. An appropriation of $20,000 was 
made for the erection of buildings for a second State normal school at Frostburg, 
Allegany County, and $3,000 annually for its support. The general appropria- 
tion for the year included $150,000 for colored and an increase of the State tax for 
white schools. The State school appropriation in 1898 amounted to $602,957. 

It has been well said that the ideal condition of an American State system of 
public schools in its relation to public affairs is found where every political party 
is compelled to offer the people superior educational advantages in order to gain 
the popular vote. Despite the exciting political conflict that during the closing 
years of the century twice upset the reigning political administration of Mary- 
land, these four years were more fruitful in radical school legislation than any 
previous decade since the close of the civil war. Among other and less important 
enactments between 1896 and 1900 we note (1) the appropriation of $150,000 by 
the leszislature to purchase schoolbooks for free distribution and the furnishing 
of the schools with free text-books on civics; (2) a law authorizing the governor 
of the State to appoint county boards of school commissioners with a term of six 
years’ service; (3) most important of all, the long-delayed establishment of a State 
superintendency of instruction, and, in 1900, the elevation of Mr. M. B. Stephens, 
commissioner cf education in Caroline County, to the State superintendency. By 
this arrangement Mr. E. B. Prettyman was retained as principal of the State 
Normal School. Another important new departure was the establishment of the 
second State normal school, located at Frostburg, in the northwestern portion 
of the State. During the same period Mr. Henry A. Wise retired from the super- 
intendency of the public schools of Baltimore, and Prof. James H. Van Sickle was 
appointed in his place. The two governors, William Lloyd Lowndes and John 
Walter Smith, both appear in the proceedings of the State Teachers’ Association 
and the convention of county school commissioners as active workers in,the good 
cause. In1900 the whole number of schools in the State for the previous year was 
2,519--185 in Baltimore. Of 222,373 children and youth of school age, 194,832 
were enroiled and 134,400 in daily attendance—65,289 and 53,728 in Baltimore. Of 
the 5,116 teachers, 3.314 were outside the city. The average term of school ses- 
sion was 9.3 months—i0 in the city and 8.7 months in the counties. The total 
receipts from all sources for public education were $2,951,723.85, and the expenses 
for all public school purposes were $3,022,908.61. 

Superintendent Stephens began his administration by a report to the State board 
of education in 1901, the term of office being four years from May 1, 1909. As 
early as 1898 the legislature had taken the first steps toward the relief of the over- 
worxed double-headed official by the appointment of Dr. Samuel E. Foreman as 
State institute director. The teachers’ institute, which had been suffering for 
lack of administration under this direction, had been revived in all the counties. 
An important department of the work of Mr. Stephens was the superintendency 
of the county institutes. For the first school year most of his time was spent in 
visits of three to five days in each county, holding one for a single week. He 
declares that public education has become much broader in its scope and char- 
acter than formerly and the public school is fast becoming a greater factor in the 
comprehensive education of the children. A new course of study was prepared 
as a standard for all the counties and in most respects conformed to the recent 
report of the ‘‘ committee of fifteen’’ of the National Educational Association. 
The general asseinbly of 1898 had recognized the subject of manual training in the 
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schools and provided an appropriation of $1,500 for one school for white and one 
for colored pupils in each county., The first school was established by Commis- 
sioner Chaplain in Talbot County and at the close of the year sixteen of the coun- 
ties were arranging for similar schools. Along with the renewed interest in 
teachers’ institutes had come a revival of the Teachers’ Reading Circle, with the 
establishment in several counties of teachers’ libraries. 

The unusual labors of the new superintendent resulted in a severe fit of illness, 
which for several months removed him entirely fromthe field of labor, and the 
report of the State board of education for 1902 does not contain any communica- 
tion from him. The statistics both of city and county reveal no considerable 
increase in any department save in total expenses for the State of an increase of 
$154.025.76, and in the city of Baltimoro of $72,842.09. The death of Mr. J. M. 
Cushing, of Baltimore, was commemorated at the annual meeting of the teachers 
and school commissioners. Mr. Cushing for many years had been identified with 
public school work in State and city, was a member of the State board of educa- 
tion, a personal and intimate friend of teachers and school officials, and a faithful 
servant of the State in all movements of an educational character. The State 
board of education in 1802 adopted a unanimous resolution of confidence in the 
principal of the State normal school, Dr. E. B. Prettyman, and pledged that the 
school should be conducted in accordance and harmony with his views, and that 
his decision on the conduct and discipline of the school should be final. In the 
year 1902 the State appropriation for public education was $625,000—$150,000 for 
colored schools. A compulsory education law was passed affecting children from 
8 to 12 years of age and youths from 12 to 16, unless engaged in labor. The teach- 
ers of district schools appointed by the district school trustees were to be con- 
firmed by the board of county examiners. This board was authorized to estab- 
lish libraries and reading rooms in county seats and other towns by a tax of from 
5 to 7 cents on $160, and a board of nine library commissioners appointed. In 
1900 the State of Maryland, exclusive of the city of Baltimore, was supporting 
2,001 public schools with 144,345 pupils, of whom 81,112 were in daily attendance. 
The schools were under the instruction of 3,360 teachers, and were in session 
8.5 months in the year. The receipts for the.same portion of the State were 
$4,469,663.13, of which $962,152.40 was paid for teachers’ salaries and $104,053.56 
for school buildings. The result of thirty-five years since the close of the civil 
war, not only in the expenditure of money and increase of school attendance but 

‘-in the. general organization and administration of the educational affairs of the 
State, the quality and breadth of instruction, and a remarkable expansion of the 
facilities for higher education, had placed this Commonwealth well alongside 
the most favored States of the Union. 

In no State of the Union has the influence of its chief city in the development 
of the public school system of the Commonwealth been more pronounced through 
the Commonwealth than in Maryland. In 1890 the city of Baltimore reported 
79,659 of the 224,004 pupils in school attendance, and an expenditure of $1,322,964.03 
of the total $2,792,027.16 upon the public schools of the State. Only the lack of 
space prevents an extended review of the deeply interesting history of the building 
up of that combination of institutions which makes Baltimore to-day the foremost 
of educational cities of the Southern States, and in some respects a rival of the 
metropolitan cities of the Union, of which it is still the sixth in population. 

One of the first and the only practically successful effort toward the enforcement 
of the public school law of Maryland for 1825-26 was in the city of Baltimore. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if this abortive scheme effected any permanent lodgment 
outside that city. In 1829 a feeble attempt was made to inaugurate public educa- 
tion in the city by the establishment of a few schools conducted on the monitorial 
plan. The plan contemplated the establishment of four male and female schools 
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held in hired rooms, and provided over all one master or mistress with the aid of 
the more advanced pupils. At the end of its first ten years’ experimenting the 
monitorial system of instruction had come to its inevitable end. But in this 
exigency the intelligent friends of public education came to the front with the 
abolition of this method of instruction and especially the establishment of a boys’ 
high school. 

In 1839 the commissioners of the public schools were ordered to establish a 
school where ‘‘ the higher branches of English and classical literature could be 
taught.’’ In this way the school successively named the High, the Collegiate 
High, and the Baltimore City College, was established under the principalship of 
Mr. Nathaniel C. Brooks. During the following thirty-seven years this school was 
occupied largely in fighting its way up to a permanent home ia spacious buildings 
next door to Johns Hopkins University in the most conspicuous portion of the city. 
The school had increased in numbers in 1849 to 232 students with 7 instructors. 
But for years the 20 school commissioners appointed by the city government 
in this department made perpetual protests against the loose financial habits of 
their masters in the city council. Not more than half the money voted for educa- 
tion was collected at all, or, if collected, was turned over to the use of the publi¢ 
schools. As a consequence, the board was under a perpetual burden of debt, and 
it was not until after incessant protest that the city government was seriously 
brought up to the idea that the common school was more than an amiable fad of 
certain eminent gentlemen working in behalf of the lower classes of the city. In 
1875 the high school reported an attendance of 425. The boys were admitted at 
the age of 12 and under circumstances that compelled the policy of dealing with 
the material not in accordance with a schoolsonamed. In 1852 the rush of pupils 
was so great that the standard of the public grammar schools was raised to prevent 
the institution from being swamped by incompetents. A reorganization was 
effected and seven grades of study arranged and the teachers were styled profes- 
sors. The students were permitted to choose between the English and classical 


courses, With permission to change within three months. In 1857 Dr. Thomas D, © 


Baird was appointed president of this institution, and he held the position with 
great success for sixteen years, until his death. Doctor Baird died in 1873. During 
his administration an effort was made to lift the central high school to the dignity 
of acollege. The name was changed to Baltimore City College. In 1866 a fifth 
year was added to the course and the former grades in the common school were 
raised. The successor of Doctor Baird was the professor of mathematics, Mr. 
William Elliot, jr. He had been in the service of higher education in Baltimore 
for twenty-three years. Doctor Elliot died in 1890, having held the office of presi- 
dent of the City College for twenty-seven years. For thirty years he had been con- 
nected with the schools and had put heart and soul into their development. A 
small number of the graduates of this school have been utilized in the male con- 
tingent of the city school teachers. The English course was dropped and Latin 
made compulsory in every class, with French and German. In 1894 the faculty 
consisted of President Soper and 14 professors. 

It was one of the accepted claims of Baltimore to educationai foresight that 
within five years after the establishment of the boys’ high school there came up 
one and soon after another similar institution for girls. The establishment of 
these two free high schools was one of the most popular acts of the leaders of the 
rising system of common school instruction. They af once were crowded with 
students and have always been the pride of the city. These schools have always 
been favored by the city, and one of them was at the time better housed, perhaps, 
than any similar school in the State. Baitimore was the first American city to 
introduce this feature of the common school system, a girls’ high school. In 
other cities there had been probably high school grades for girls in the grammar 
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schools, in the educational and coeducational public high schools, as in New York, 
for many years, but Baltimore was the leader in establishing a separate depart- 
ment of the system for the secondary schooling of its young women. Soon after 
the establishment of these schools an attempt was made to meet the exigency of a 
professional class of teachers by a normal class heid on Saturdays, in which 
instruction was given largely by a review of previous studies and in some cases 
professional education supplemented by practice. This Saturday normal class 
has perpetuated itself in an amateur fashion through varying success and failure. 
Evety city superintendent of schools has urged the establishment of a proper 
training and practice school for teachers, but for many years there seems to have 
been an unaccountable prejudice in the city against such an institution. An 
additional power was given to the girls’ high school as an inducement to pedagog- 
ical training. The public schools of Baltimore were not free in the sense of the 
absence of a tuition fee. As late as 1850 a considerable and probably a large num- 
ber of youth were kept out of school by the variety of reasons which serve as an 
excuse for such neglect or abuse of parental authority. It must have been from 
this cause to an appreciable degree that the common school increased so slowly 
that, in 1848,iwenty years after its establishment, there were only 6,389 pupils, 39 
male and 52 female schools. supported at the moderate expenditure of $59,459. 

In 1849 the district primary school departinent of the public schools of Baltimore 
was first established. The schools continued to grow with the natural increase of 
the city. In 1855 an English course was added to the boys’ and a course in modern 
languages to the girls’ high schools. The receipts for tuition amounted to some 
$25,000, and only $100,000 was accepted from the city. The high schools for girls 
prospered, and anew building was furnished. Of 11,441 pupils, 8,168 were paying 
and 3,733 free. The irregular attendance on all the schools was a serious fault. 
In 1856 18,800 had appeared at the schoolhouse doors, and had been enrolled, while 
not 10,440 were in reguiar attendance. In 1857 the expenses of the school board 
increased to $148,600, $22,090 from tuition fees and only $92,000 being available 
fer the schools. _A night school had been established, which for several years 
continued with varied success—more than once suspended. The Peabody Insti- 
tute of Baltimore, then in its early years, admitted 50 pupils of the boys’ high 
school free to its lectures, and the Maryland Institute extended the same courtesy 
to the girls. The streets, according to the charge of the school board, were 
swarming with vagrant and unschooled children. Of the 20.5 per cent of public 
moneys appropriated by the city government only 12.5 was collected and passed 
over to the educational fund. Forty-eight girls of the female high school entered 
the Saturday normal class. Of the $1,000,000 voted for the expenses of the city 
government only $567,000 were actually collected, and of the $225,000 assigned to 
the school fund one-half was lacking. 

The general superintendency of the common school system of Baltimore up to 
1860 had been required as a special work of the office of treasurer, who, in 
addition to his laborious function of ‘‘making two ends meet’’ in finance, was 
expected to visit, inspect, and report concerning the schools of all sorts. 

The Rev. 8. N. McJilton, who for many years filled the office of treasurer, 
exerted himself to the uttermost to perform this duty, and in his annual report, 
really an elaborate lecture, discourses with great directness and with the display 
of a wide acquaintance with educational affairs. In 1860 Mr. George W. Eaton 
was president of the city school board. fn 1866 the girls’ high schools of Baltimore 
were among the few seminaries of this sort in the country, and one of the buildings 
was declared the best public school building in the State. George Peabody had been 
received in the city with great honors by 100,000 people and a procession of 20,000 
school children, and Mr. Peabody declared it ‘‘ one of the happiest days of his life.” 
Myr. Peabody had given $500,000 to the Peabody Institute and $1,000,000 to the 
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city. His educational and charitable bequests, amounting to $12,000,000, were at 
that time probably the largest sum ever given by one man for the education of 
the whole people. The establishment of schools for colored people in Baltimore 
dates from this period. There were 8,000 of school age in the city, and only one- 
half had been’ gathered in schools under white teachers. At first the main sup- 
port came from an association of benevoient people in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, to which the taxes paid by the colored people were added. In a short 
time the city commenced subsidizing the schdols, in which it was followed by 
the State. The movement was greatly retarded by the difficulty of obtaining 
teachers, the inconvenience of rented buildings, and the indifference and jealousy 
of the colored people, Theschools were graded, a high school finally supplied, and 
schoolhouses built; but the city until a recent period has adhered to the policy of 
placing these schools under white teachers. 

In 1868 for the first time the city of Baltimore conformed to the almost nniver- 
sal practice of American cities in the appointment of a superintendent of public 
instruction. The persistent demand of the school board had finally enforced the 
necessity of appointing a prominent school man to supervise the schools. Prof. 
W.N. Crary, of the Baltimore City College. was appointed to the place, and under 
his energetic and intelligent administration a decided advance was made along 
the whole line. In 1868 there were 121 schools, with 555 teachers and 23,000 pupils 
in regular attendance. The system was supported at an expense of $431,000. The 
new superintendent made heroic attempts to check the evil of sending unprepared 
children of 12 years of age’to the high schools. An assistant superintendent was 
appointed to lighten the duties of his superior. In 1875 the city government began 
to build schoolhouses for colored schools, and already it was expending $56,000 
annually. President Baird, of the City College, died, and Doctor Elliot was 
appointed in his place. With a population of 302,874, Baltimore had a school 
population, 6 to 18 years of age, of 77,787, of whom 39,069 were enrolled and only 
23.300 were in average attendance. Three thousand five hundred colored pupils 
were instructed by 65 white teachers. The death of Doctor Baird was followed 
a year later by that of Superintendent Crary. This admirable school man was a 
native of Pennsylvania and had been for thirty years connected with the public 
schools of Baltimore. His place was supplied by Prof. Henry EK. Shepherd, of the 
City College. 

Professor Shepherd was one of the most cultivated and socially attractive of 
the numerous able and devoted school men who, during the past seventy years, 
have been connected with the public school system of Baltimore. His ideals of 
teaching and hatred of sham and pretense in all their varieties, his idea of the im- 
portance of thorough supervision of schools, and especialiy concerning the.absurd- 
ity of crowding the education of a generation, were all decidedly up-to-date and 
expressed with very little reserve. The superintendent believed that the classics, 
history, and English literature were neglected in the City College, and that mathe- 
matics, superficial science, and so-called practical studies were taking their place. 
His administration is a record of an earnest, even consecrated, attempt to elevate 
the quality of instruction and in all ways the character of school work in Balti- 
more. His resignation and subsequent career as president of the Charleston, 8.C., 
City College, with a wide reputation as a charming teacher in the summer schools 
of the North and the abiding respect of all lovers of good education in Baltimore, 
was a fit. testimonial to his work. His resignation came in 1882, and his assistant 
superintendent, Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, was appointed in his place. 

A committee of investigation appointed by the city government to report on the 
condition of the schools found much to commend and less to condemn than the 
uniform reports of the school board and superintendent of instruction would indi- 
eate. In 1868 the State school tax of 104} mills and the distribution of its avails 
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through the Commonwealth according to the per capita school population, carried 
out of Baltimore $152,000 raised by the city for education. It was a credit to 
the city that under this condition it led the way in the schooling of its colored 
children at a cost larger than the entire expenditure for its own common schools 
for twenty years after their establishment and for a time by private subscription 
until the city government was wakened up to its obligation. The condition that 
confronted Superintendent Wise when he assumed superintendency of the Balti- 
more school system was enough to challenge even the fiery temper of his ilustri- 
ous uncle, Henry A. Wise, of old Virginia fame, whose rousing letter to his own 
constituency in Accomac County on popular educaticn is one of the most effective 
educational demonstrations of that generation. Seven years after his appoint- 
ment the city of Baltimore had a school population of 110,731, from 6 to 21 years of 
age. Of these, 61,545 had appeared at the doors of the common schools; 16,000 
were Still attending private schools. According to the best information 30,000 
had been in school only three years,and a great army of youthful candidates for 
barbarism swarmed the streets. Eight hundred and forty-nine thousand dollars 
was expended in the city, and $152,000 was sent cut through the State school-tax 
levy to build up the cause of the children in the counties. The value of school 
property in Baltimore was $1,526,900. The graduates of the City College were 
admitted to the undergraduate classes of Johns Hopkins University without fur- 
ther examination. A fonrth year was added to the girls’ high school course, 
especially as a training department for teachers, as the Saturday training school 
had been dropped. There were 3 primary and 5 grammar courses in the public 
schools. It was decided to give colored teachers to all the colored schools estab- 
lished after 1888, and $12,090 was appropriated for a new school of 650 pupils. 
There were 4,000 volumes in the public school library. President Elliot, of the 
City College, died in 1890, and President F. A. Soper was appointed his successor. 
Better arrangements for the study of the sciences were in demand. There were 
18 colored schools, with 163 teachers, all but 12 white. 

The new superintendent directed his efforts at once to the supervision of the 
grammar schools. Thirty-four per cent of their pupils only reached the fourth 
grade, 25 per cent the fifth, 18 per cent the sixth, 10 per cent the seventh, 6 per 
cent the eighth, and 1 per cent entered the high schools. Twenty thousand 
children in the city had only attended school three years of their life. Superin- 
tendent Wise urged constantly upon the city government a movement for the 
apolition of illiteracy and semibarbarism in the street population and the equally 
important necessity of a good training school for teachers as the only hope of 
ridding the schools of the deadwood of incapacity that is the fatal hindrance to 
more rapid progress. The board of education was not behind the superintendent 
in urging the claims of industrial education. Sewing was introduced in the girls’ 
schools; and teachers, with a directress, were appointed for its proper manage- 
ment. The kindergarten and supplementary reading circles and associations of 
teachers and other means and devices for the improvement of the system were 
perpetually urged. The evil of nonattendance, fostered by a habit of easy transfer 
of children from one school to another, was noted. 

In 1882 the old way of withholding funds from the public schools reappeared in 
the city government, and a committee of five was appointed by the legislature to 
examine the financial methods of the city hallin this respect. A call was made 
for a new building for the City College, the school having again outgrown its 
acco:nmodation. The study of Latin and Greek was included in the higher grades 
oi the girls’ schools. In 1893 the superintendent again publishes the fact of 
irregular attendance in the senior giades. An effort was made to add cooking 
and sewing to the industrial department of the girls. An investigation into the 
matter of corporal punishment showed that 849 cases occurred in 29 schools and 
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none in the remaining 139. In 1894 the average attendance of the schools was 
49,636. The entire expenditure was $1,210,000. 

It is not in the line of this essay to continue the record of the details of the dif- 
ferent organizations of the higher or secondary, private, ecclesiastical, or profes- 
sional education of Baltimore. For an extended view of these departments of 


education the reader is referred to the excellent ‘‘ Circular of information”’ of the 
Bureau of Education, No. 2, 1894, entitled ‘‘ History of Education in Maryland,’’ 
by Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, Ph. D., librarian of the Pratt Public Library. The . 


muniticent gift of hir. Johns Hopicine of $7,000,009 for education in Baltimore was 
divided between the University of Arts and Sciences and the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, $3,500,000 to each. The foundation of the hospital included the build- 
ing up of a complete course of medical instruction, with a distinguished faculty 
of 11 professors. Medical science and education have been regarded among the 
subjects to be taught in the university. The sum of $500,000, needed for the 
endowment of the medical school, was finally raised by a gift of $306,997 by 
Miss Garrett, on condition that women should be educated on the same terms 
as nen. For the interesting history of Johns Hopkins University up to 1894 
the reader is referred to the circular of information prepared by Doctor 
Steiner. Next to the Johns Hopkins University the most notable agency of the 
higher education in Baltimore has been the Woman's College of Baltimore of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Jt isa memorial of the first appearance of that 
church in Baltimore in 1784. In 1884, at a conference in Washington, the school 
was inaugurated and $12,000 given by the clergy in attendance. The sum of 
$200,000 was collected within the year. The original charter was taken out in 
1885. Itis under the administration of the Baltimore Annual Conference. Its 
first benefactor was the Rev. James F. Gordon, whose gift amounied to $200,000, 
and who became the first president. Other gifts of $100,000 and more followed, 
and the endowment fund now aggregates $1,160,000. The plan of the institu- 
tion is a college with a preparatory department. In 1894 it reported 165 college 
and 184 preparatory students, with 17 professors and 7 instructors. 

The State of Maryland from the first has been favored with the residence of the 
primacy of the Catholic Churcli, and, with the exception of Missouri, reports the 
largest number of children and youth in the parochial schools among the origi- 
nal Southern States. In addition to several important schools of the secondary 
and higher education, the church in 1899 supported a system of parochial schools 
in Maryland containing 16,485 pupils, all in the Catholic Church with the excep- 
ticn of less than 2,000. The city of Baltimore has 46 parochial schools, with 
13,550 pupils. 


VIRGINIA. 


The educational status of the 11 ex-Confederate Southern States of the Union at 
the close of the civil war (1865) has never been more accurately described than in 
the impressive words of the late Dr. J. L. M. Curry, in-his History of the Peabody 
Education Fund, of which he was the agent, in the following words: 


At the origin of the Peabody education fund, in 1866, not a single Southern State 
within the field of its operations had a system of free public schools, and only in 
a few cities were any such schools to be found. No State organization existed 
through which this fund could reach the people. The illiteracy of the inhabitants 
was appalling and by no means was confined to the ‘‘freedmen,’’ but included a 
large per cent of the white population. The legislatures of these States during 
the period of reconstruction, largely under the influence of members from Nor th- 
ern States, where the common schools had been for years a recognized institution, 
and of colored representatives who were filled with a laudable ambition for the 
schooling of the children of their own people, had laid out a work entirely, and 
sometimes absurdly, beyond the ability of their people to sustain, for the support 
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of this scheme was to fall upon the native white people, who held $90 per cent of the 
remaining property of these Commonwealths. During the war and the five years 
following (1860-1870) the property values of these States had diminished to the 
extent of nearly $2,000,000,000. There were in the ex-Confederate States 2,000,000 
children and youth within the years of instruction. In the effort to organize and 
put in successful operation a new and untried system of public schools adequate 
to the needs of the entire population the Southern States were under a weight of 
debt beyond their ability, in their impoverished condition, to pay. To add the 
expense of free education to this crushing weight was, in their financial condi- 
tion, a perplexing and almost impossible task. Free schooling was a new question, 
introduced and to be administered by novices in this work. To organize the free- 
dom, the equality of citizenship, of a large class, lately the slaves of the white 
people, was not easy, because in conflict with the traditions, prejudices, social 
customs, and legal rights of a few years preceding. To impose voluntary heavy 
burdens on the scant property which survived the demoralization of the war, so 
as to educate gratuitously their own children and the children of the late African 
slaves, was a task of patriotism, of humanity, of civic duty, which no people ever 
encountered. 


In no State was this condition of affairs more thoroughly realized than in Vir- 
ginia. Although in 1860, by common consent, the leader, especially in social and 
the higher educational affairs among the 11 Commonwealths which seceded from 
the Union, the close of the war left the old Dominion shorn of an important sec- 
tion of its own area, with almost the entire remaining portion of its undeveloped 
territory ina State of industrial collapse. The entire section east of the Alle- 
ghenies had been a perpetual battle ground during four terrible years, with the 
added calamity of a complete overturn of its old-time social and industrial order. 

In 1880, according to the United States census, the number of persons in colleges, 
public schools, and academies in Virginia was 67,024, 9.69 per cent of the white 
and 5.50 per cent of the entire population; although according to another report, 
by families, the whole number was 102,000, 14.79 per cent of the white and 8.39 
per cent of the entire population. From 1850 to 1860 there had been a gain of 
some 2,000 upon the illiteracy of the white people, but in 1870 the increase of white 
illiteracy had been 19,000, from 48,915 in 1880 to 67,997 in 1870. Besides the 207,505 
of the colored freedmen, nearly 22 per cent of the population of Virginia at 
that date were unable to read or write. Well does Dr. William H. Ruffner, 
first State superintendent of public instruction of Virginia, in his first report in 
1870, write: 

For twenty years previous to the war there was some gain on the illiteracy in 
the State, but the decade of 1860 to 1870 shows a fearful reverse in our educational 
movement. The havoc made among the schools by the war can never be fully 
ascertained, nor can its evil effects be measured. The census of 1880 will discover 
far more of the evil than has yet appeared in the statistical form, because it was 
only a greatly diminished number of the generation which was growing up 
between the years 1860 and 1870 that received any education whatever. If five 
years after the close of the war there were only 59,792 white children and 11,048 
colored children attending school, how extremely small must have been the num- 
ber about the middie of the decade. While in 1869 there were registered 269,884 
voters, of which 149,781 were white and 120,103 were colored, probably the 
majority were unable to read the ‘ballot they cast. Horace Mann came to the 
conclusion that about 380 per cent of those classed in the census as being able to 
read and write ought in reality to be placed among the illiterate. Let this 30 per 
cent be taken off from the number of the educated, as stated in the census, and 
added to the other list, and how sad wili our real condition appear in Virginia. 

Previous to the official movement for the establishment of the common school, 
in 1870, the three leading cities of Virginia had established a partial system of 
public instruction. searly as 1850 Norfolk had begun the good work by laying off 
the city into four districts, with a school commissioner for each and a superintend- 
ent appointed by them. A tax of $4 was ievied on every white man over 21 years 
of age for public schools. In 1869 the people of Richmond took on themselves the 
work of the public schooling of all the children, which had already been partially 
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introduced by the establishment of schools for both races through private and 
northern effort. This movement had so commended itself to the popular mind 
that the expense of the first year was nearly divided between the city appropria- 
tions and northern educational societies, the Freedmen’s Bureau, and the Peabody 
fund. In 1839-70 the city assumed the entire control of its public schools, under 
the superintendency of Mr. J. H. Binford. 

The new constitution of Virginia, adopted July 6, 1869, was the direct act of 
the people of Virginia. Theact of Congress of January 26, 1870, for the admission 
of the State representation, provided that ‘* the constitution of Virginia shall 
never be so amended or changed as to deprive any citizen or class of citizens of 
the United States of the school rights and privileges secured by the constitution 
of said State.’’ The clause for education in this constitution contained the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

ARTICLE VIII.—Education. 


The general assembly shall elect. in joint ballot, within thirty days after its 
erganization under this constitution, and every fourth year thereafter, a superin- 
tendent of public instruction. He shall have the general supervision of the pub- 
lic free school interests of the State, and shall report to the general assembly for 
its consideration, within thirty days after his election, a plan for a uniforin sys- 
tem of public {ree schools. 

Sec. 2. There shail be a board of education, compesed of the governor. superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and attorney-general, which shall appoint and have 
power to remove for cause and upon notice to the incumbents, subject to confirma- 
tion by the senate, ail county superintendents of public schools. This board shall 
have, regulated by law, the management and investinent of all school funds, and 
such supervision of higher grades as the law shall provide. 

mies 3. The general “assembly shall provide by law at its first session under this 
constitution a uniform system of public free schools, and for its gradual, equal, 
and full introduction into ali the counties of the State by the year 1876, or asmuch 
earlier es practicable. 

Src. 4. The general assembly shall have power, after a fuil introduction of the 
public free school system, to make such laws es shall not permit parents and guard- 
jians to allow their children to grow up in ignorance and vagrancy. 

Sec. 5. The general assembly shall establish. as soon as practicable, normal 
schools, and may establish agricuitural schools and such grades of schools as shall 
be for the public good. 

Sec. 6. The board of education shall provide uniformity of text-books, and the 
furnishing of schoolhouses with such apparatus and library as may be necessary, 
under such regulations as may be provided by law. 

Sec. 7. The general asseibiy shall set apart as a permanent and perpetual ‘Ht- 
erary funa”’ the present literary fund of the State, the proceeds of all public lands 
donated by Congress for the public school purposes, of all escheated property, of all 
waste and unappropriated lands, of all property accruing to the State by forfeli- 
ture, and all fines collected for offenses committed against the State, and all such 
other suins as the general assembly may appr opriate. 

Sec. 8. The general assembly shall apply the annual interest on the hterary 
fund, the capitation tax provided for by this constitution for public free school 
purposes, and an annual tax upon the property of the State of not less than one mill 
nor more tnan five mills on the dollar, for the equal benefit of all the people of the 
State, the number of children between the ages of five and twenty-one years in 
each public free school district being the basis of such division. Provision shall 
be made to supply children attending the public free schools with necessary text- 
books in cases where the parent or guardian is unable, by reason of poverty, to 
furnish them. Each county and public free school district may raise additional 
sums bya tax on property for the support of public free schools. All unexpended 
sums of any one year in any public free school district, shall go into the general 
school fund for redivision the next year: Provided, That any tax authorized by 
this section to be raised by counties or school districts shall not exceed five mills 
on a dollar in any oue year, and shall not be subject to redivision, as hereinbefore 
provided in this section. 

SEC. 9. The general assembly shall have the power to foster all higher grades of 
schools under its stipervision, and to provide for such purpose a . permanent edu- 
cational fund. 
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Szo. 10. All grants and donations received by the general assembly for educa- 
tional purposes shall be applied according to the terms prescribed by the donors. 

Sze. 11. Each city and county shall be held accountable for the destruction of 
school property that may take place within its limits by incendiaries or open 
violence. 

Sec. 12. The general assembly shall fix the salaries and prescribe the duties of 
all school officers, and shall make all needful laws to carry into effect the public 
free schocl system provided for by tizis article. 


ARTICLE Vil.—County organizations. 


Sec. i. * * * And there shall be appointed, in the manner provided for 
in Article VIII, one superintendent of schools: Provided, That counties contain- 
ing less than eight thousand inhabitants may be attached to adjoining counties 
for the formation of districts for superintendents of schools: Provided also, That 
in counties containing thirty thousand inhabitants there may be appointed an addi- 
tional superintendent of schools therein. Allregular elections for county officers 
shali be held on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, and all 
officers elected or appointed under this provision shali enter npon the dutiesof their 
offices on the first day of January next succeeding their election and shail hold 
their respective offices for the term of three years. * * * 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 


Src. 8. Each township shall be divided into as many compactiy located school 
districts as may be deemed necessary: Provided, That no school district shall be 
formed containing less than one hundred inhabitants. In each school district there 
shail be elected or appointed annually one school trustee. who shall hold his office 
three years: Provided, That at the first election held under this provision there 
shall be three trustees elected, wnose terms shall be one, two, and three years, 
respectively. 

Fortunately for the cause of education, the State of Virginia had at this june- 
ture in its governor, Hon. Gilbert C. Walker, a fast friend of the people’s common 
schoci. In his messages of February and March, 1870, he had urged the claim 
not only of universal education in general, but of the special training of the new 
colored citizens, at that time more than two-tnirds the number of the white 
natives of the Commonwealth. The legislature acted promptly by the election of 
Rev. William H. Ruffner to the office of State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and called upon him for the drafting of a system of public free schools with 
an appropriate code. After mature consideration the plan and code were indorsed 
by the legislature by more than a two-thirds vote. Thus, after an agitation of 
nearly a century, the educational scheme of Thomas Jefferson was finally taken 
down and in an improved and amplified form made the deliberate law of the land. 
The State board of education proceeded at once to appoint the county superin- 
tendents and local trustees provided for in the code, and with commendable energy 
to urge the immediate establishment of a system of public schools as good as could 
be reasonably expected under the peculiar conditions of the Commonwealth. The 
appointment by the legislature for the important office of State superintendent of 
public instruction of Dr. William H. Ruffner, like the naming thirty-three years 
pefcre of Horace Mann for a similar position in the State of Massachusetts, was 
one of those happy inspirations which keep alive the waning faith that there is a 
good Providence in the affairs of this Republic. Doctor Ruffner, the new superin- 
tendent of public instruction, was the son of Henry Ruffner, president of Wash- 
ington Coilege, whose remarkable plan for the schooling of the white population, 
with a corresponding idea of the emancipation of the negro race, twenty years 
previous was the prophetic response of old Virginia to Massachusetts, at that 
time just embarked on the great revival of the common school of the Northern 
States, destined a generation later to become the American system of public 
education. 

The first communication of the new superintendent to the general assembly, 
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March 28, 1870, although a brief circular prefacing his plan of organization, dem- 
onsirated the wisdom of his appointment. He assumes that in the general plan 
submitted ‘‘ nothing more is contemplated than the creation of a system of ele- 
mentary education for children and youth, of normal schools for the training of 
teachers, and, for the present, nothing more is proposed to be done than the 
appointing of officers and the establishment of one to three schools in each county 
in order that the people of the State may see the operation of the system.’’ He 
closes by the declaration, ‘* Virginia for the first time as a State is entering upon a 
systematic foundation of the most valuable commodity that can be possessed by a 
State or offered in the markets of the world—making a trained mind.”’ 

In due time Doctor Ruffner submitted to the legislature his plan for the organi- 
zation of a complete system of public education for Virginia. In shaping this 
elaborate document, in itself a valuable treatise on popular education, he is under- 
stood to have had the advice and cooperation of Dr. Barnas Sears, then agent of 
the Peabody education fund, residing in Virginia; Dr. J. L. M. Curry, afterwards 
agent of the Peabody fund, but then a professor in Richmond College, at Rich- 
mound; Prof. J. Li. Minor, of the University of Virginia, and the sympathy and 
cooperation of the foremost educators in the different colleges, especially Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, then president of Washington and Lee University, with assistants 
like Prof. Edward Joynes and William Preston Johnston, afterwards president 
of Tulane University. For this reason this outlined plan of public instruction 
for the State of Virginia, presented by Doctor Ruffner, is one of the most impor- 
tant documents connected with the history of the establishment of the common 
school system in the Southern States at the close of the civil war. 

The space allotted to this essay forbids the publication of this important treatise 
in full, but in brief it can be said that the system throughout was concentrated in 
a board of education, consisting of the governo7, State superintendent, and the 
attorney-general, appointed or elected as these officials might be. Its authority 
was well-nigh despotic—to suggest iinprovements in the school laws, appoint and 
remove county superintendents subject to the senate, manage school funds, pro- 
vide for uniformity of text-books, decide appeals from decisions of the superin- 
tendent, audit all accounts connected with school funds, in all possible ways secure 
the carrying out of school laws, and report annually to the legislature. The State 
superintendent of public instruction,-appointed by the legislature, was intrusted 
with the enforcement of the school laws, the advice and instruction of county 
superintendents and general supervision of schools, and the apportionment of 
school moneys to the county superintendents and treasurers. He was authorized 
to decide appeals, to require reports from county superintendents, and make sug- 
gestions in his annual report to the State board. The county superintendents, 
appointed by the State board and confirmed by the senate, were continued during 
good behavior no longer than three years unless reappointed, the salaries to be 
partly fixed and partly contingent on work done. Their duties were to explain 
the school system, provide for submitting county appropriaticns to vote, apportion 
school moneys under instruction from the State board, withhold appropriations 
from neglectful districts, appoint trustees to fill vacancies, examine teachers, 
grant certificates, promote the improvement of teachers, attend the organization 
of district boards as corresponding member, visit schcols, hear appeals, report 
to the State superintendent, in all subject to his control and direction. District 
trustees might be elected or appointed. They should be exempt from jury, road, 
and militia duty in time of peace. Their duties were taking the school census of 
the district, making and enforcing rules, employing and dismissing teachers, dis- 
missing pupils for cause, previding and managing school property, and reporting 
to county superintendents. 

As far as possible coterminous with the townships, each “district was a body 
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corporate. Every teacher and officer had the right of appeal. Teachers must 
hold certificates of competency, keep registers, and make reports. The expense 
of schools was to be borne by State, county, and district. In general, one-half 
the cost of instruction was to be paid from the State money and the other half 
from the county, the other school expenses by the district. Schools were to be in 
session not less than five months in the year and certain attendance required to 
obtain the State money. Schools were free to all persons in the district between 
5 and 21; separate schools for white and colored pupils. Trustees might receive 
special donations for schools. Studies in every school were to be orthography, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography; other studies allowed only 
under restriction. Graded schools under suitable regulations were provided, but 
the branches named above should constitute the body of the course. Normal 
schools were to be established as soon as practicable. The sources of school 
revenue should be the State funds kept by the treasurer in separate accounts 
expressly for public schools; salaries of county superintendents were to be paid 
from the buik of the funds, each county treasurer to make requisition for 
the total amount coming to the county from the State. County and district 
school taxes were to be assessed and collected like other taxes. Public free school 
systems in successful operation were allowed to continue unchanged, provided 
that cities be not exempt from State tax, receiving their share of the school 
money. In connection with this general plan, the superintendent submitted a 
‘provisional plan’’ for the gradual introduction of the public free school system, 
to some extent modifying its details, but in no way changing its radical feature 
of a system concentrated and throughout administered by the State board of 
education. 

On October 1 the superintendent issued another circular reporting progress in 
the appointment of the 1,500 schoo! officials provided by the system. The first 
complete official report of the superintendent was made on August 81, 1871, at the 
close of the first year’s experiment with the new systema. This report, with its 
statistical tables, fillsa volume of more than 200 pages divided into two distinct por- 
tions. The first 30 pages present a record of solid work already done. The plan of 
organization presented on March 28, after being submitted to Prof. J. B. Minoz, of 
the University of Viginia, was expanded into the public school law of July 11, 1870, 
as the superintendent writes, ‘‘a day that marks an epoch in the history of Vir- 
ginia.”’ By January 2, 1871, 1,400 county superintendents and district trustees of 
common schools had been appointed. The schools opened about the middle of 
November, 1870. The board of education urged the local authorities to limit the 
establishment of the schools to a sufficient number inimportant localities to serve 
as an object lesson of what the system could accomplish. A good number of the 
existing private schoolhouses were passed over to public charge, their buildings, 
and sometimes endowments, greatly helping in the inauguration of the new system. 

One of the most gratifying results was the fact that many of the poorer counties 
in the mountainous western portion of the State came at once to the front ina 
way that testified the deep interest of their people in this new departure. The 
superintendent held up some of the upland counties to the admiration of the State 
as a reminder of the more cuitivated sections. ‘*‘ Grayson County, perched upon 
the plateau of the Blue Ridge, in the past year started 42 schools, being excelled 
by only 7 of the more populous and more favorably situated counties in the State, 
and even these 7 counties were excelled in enrollment. Grayson, rcugh and moun- 
tainous, with her snows and hard winters, enrolled 66 per cent of her school popu- 
lation, 6 to 20, the first year, thus leading every county in the State in this respect.”’ 

In 1871 there were 2,900 free public schools in operation, with 180,000 pupils and 
more than 3,000 teachers. Although the schools opened in November, 1870, no 
money was available until December. The utmost that could be expected from 
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the State, including the 1-mill tax and the income of the literary fund, was 
$509,090, with a possibility of only $343,000. Seventy-two counties had voted a local 
tax. The literary fund of the State in 1861 had amounted to $1,877,329.37, chiefly 
invested in Virginia bank and State stocks. It was partially diverted from its 
legitimate purpose for the defense of the State during the four years’ war. In 
1870 $300.000 of the bank stock was found without value. The State had used 
only $216,000 for military purposes... The sum of $1,596,669.05 still remained 
invested for 1865. A number of graded schools were established during the year, 
the Peabody fund only aiding them. Teachers’ institutes were held in several 
couuties. The schools for colored youth had shared in the common care and dis- 
tribution, notwithstanding the difficulty of obtaining competent teachers of their 
own race. Many of the colored schools during this year and subsequently were 
under white teachers of the best social standing. One of the most interesting 
features of the new system was the enlistment of large numbers of the more cul- 
tivated and often distinguished people of Virginia in the good work of public 
school teaching. Not only were many of the older men, especially of military 
standing, like Gen. Robert EH. Lee, engaged in education, but a large class of 
women, representing the most excellent and often socially conspicuous of their 
sex, were found in cheerful and frequently in enthusiastic cooperation with the 
hew movement. The aggregate cost of the public school system of 1870-71 was 
estimated at $450,000, not including the cost of schoel administration and other 
district expenses. 

It was impossible that the superintendent of public instruction, weighted with 
this great burden of the organization of the new school system during its opening 
year, could visit the different portions of the State as contemplated in the creation 
of the office. In place of this service he adopted the plan of Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard, of making his successive reports in addition to a record of the 
present situation a series of elaborate treatises on the general subject of popular 
education with a special adaptation to the needs of his own Commonwealth. In 
several of these reports Doctor Ruffner treats at length of the topics that lay near- 
est the people in their adoption of the new educational department. Under the 
head of ‘‘ The ability of the State of Virginia to maintain public education,’’ the 
new superintendent reads a moral and soul-stirring lecture to his own constituents, 
that, fitted to any other name, could to-day be repeated with great edification to 
every State and city of the Union. He states in substance ‘‘ The annual product 
of the 1,259,000 people of Virginia is estimated at $400,000,000. This expenditure 
may be divided between that which is reinvested for objects of value and that 
used for the gratification of desire, and thus p2rmanently lost. Under the head of 
every expenditure which is not necessary for the support and increased efficiency 
of the people and for the economical conduct of really productive employment, 
it is shown that by such expenditure the country is just that much poorer. This 
sort of expenditure in Virginia in 1870 did not fall short of 529,000,900 per annum. 
The State pays $19,900,009 for alcoholic drinks, a frightful tax upon the wealth of 
the State. For tobacco and amusements that belong to the lower order of enter- 
tainments $1,000,000 in addition is cast into this yawning pit of animalism by a 
people who find it impossible to invest $1,000,000 annually in the education of its 
300,000 children and youth for the new American citizenship; $1,600,000 ‘ went to 
the dogs,’ which rendered sheep culture so precarious.’’ The logical conclusion of 
this startling exhibit is that as long as within a State there is an annual wasted 
income in amount far greater than is wanted for the education of the children of 
the State, poverty can not fairly be pleaded as a reason for negiecting that duty. 

Under the general head of ‘‘ Discussion of the public school system *’ is included 
in the first report of the superintendent a series of remarks on several questions, 
‘‘ Moral training,’ ** Land, labor, and capital,” ‘‘ Public education in America,”’ 
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“Public school education in Virginia.’’ Each of these topics is discussed with a 
wealth of information and power of logic. and-especially a pathos of moral senti- 
ment, wnich recall the corresponding series of reports of the fathers of the great 
revival of thirty years before. In the same report is contained a broad, patriotic, 
ana truly Christian treatment of the burning question of the duty of the Siate 
respecting the education of the newly emancipated colored people. Ina subsequent 
communication to the general assembly the superintendent outlines the one ques- 
tion on which there was already an impending peril to the school system. ‘* The 
only practical trouble experienced in the administration of the school system is 
connected with the rating, assessing, and collecting of sufficient supplementary 
school funds in the counties and districts.’’ The suggestion of the superintendent 
was that the State should provide for such an amount of general taxation as will 
be needed for paying teachers in the average cf the counties and authorize the 
county and district authorities to raise by local taxation whatever sums may be 
needed for the further supplying of the people with schools, the amount to be — 
ascertained from estimates made by the school officials. The impressive warn- 
ings of the superintendent concerning the fatality of a short-term school of three 
months in the year read like prophecy, in view of the fact that for the first ten 
years of the operation of the public school system of Virginia and the South its 
success was imperiled by this very feature. He says, ‘‘ The people want not only 
universal but effective education, and, more than this, they are both able and 
willing to pay for it.”’ 

tn 1878 Superintendent Ruffner made a communication to the legislature in 
respect to a resolution of inquiry concerning the financial administration of the 
public school system, in which the impending finencial crisis is clearly fore- 
shadowed. He declares that ‘‘ the financial condition of the public school system 
is not satisfactory—far from it.’”’ The State tax in 1872 had yielded only $184,672, 
a falling off already of $130,156 from 1871 and $250,510 from 1870. In consequence 
of a visitation of drought the counties and districts furnished also the contraction 
of $200,000 from localsources. ‘‘Asmattersnow stand we have now before ts,’’ says 
the superintendent, ‘‘ the frightful deficit in our total school revenue of $400,856 as 
compared with last year—a deficit of more than one-half the total amount received 
from public funds. Immediate action of some sort is necessary in order to avert 
the catastrophe of our educational institutions.’’ Yet the report of 1872, as far as 
concerned the moral progress of the schools, was encouraging. The whole num- 
ber of public schools in the State had increased from 3,047 in 1871 to 3,695 in 1872. 
The whole number of pupils enrolled in 1872 was 166,877 against 181,088 in 1871, 
while the attendance in privat3 schools had decreased by 5,4°i from 25,948 in 
1871. The total increase of school attendance in all’ schools was 29,338. The 
number in average attendance in public schools in 1872 was 95,488 against 75,722 
in 1871. In 1872 40.5 per cent of the school population of the State was enrolled, 
and 23.2 in average attendance on the schools. There had been an increase of 769 
public school teachers. The estimated value of public school property was 
$887,672 in 1872, an increase of $176,506. The average number of months was 5.72 
against 4.66 in 1871. In 1872 there were 187 academies, claiming 7,710 pupils, ‘*a 
large portion of whom will later enter colleges. The aggregate of students in all 
the colleges of the State is probably greater than at any previous period in its 
history. In the matter of superior education Virginia is the acknowledged leader 
among the Southern States.”’ The graded school had been introduced to a con- 
siderable extent in the larger places. All the cities were at work under superin- 
tendents, Richmond and Lynchburg chief among all. Thesuperintendent stands 
by his general opinion concerning the importance of the education of the negro, 
and quotes the deposits in the few counties in the Freedmen’s Bank in Virginia 
for 1872 of $86,916. 
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It, however, clearly appears that the party of opposition or indifference to uni- 
versal education in Virginia had already cast an invidious glance on the system, 
first, by the cutting off of the State subsidy through the refusal to appropriate the 
entire interest of the literary fund and prolonging the loose method of collecting. 
the State tax; while the legislature, by placing the controlling power over local 
taxation in the hands of the county judges and supervisors and permitting the 
reduction of the length of a school term in case of failure of funds, had placed its 
hand on the throat of the system. While the State board of education had 
almost supreme control, only limited by the power of confirmation of appoint- 
ments by the senate, over the administration of the system, it was still possible 
for the general outcome to be so disturbed by hostile efforts that the schools would 
be starvea out and the grand experiment so nobly inaugurated go the way of all 
previous attempts to educate the people of Virginia. - 

The general assembly in 1871-72 had determined to give one-third the income of 

he egricultural and mechanical college land fund, voted by Congress in 1862, to 
Hampton Institute for the use of the colored people and the remaining two-thirds 
to an institution for the whites. It accepted the gift of the Preston Institute in 
the northwestern part of the State and ordered the establishment of a new insti- 
tution for the technical instruction of white youth. In addition to an annual 
subsidy to the University of Virginia, the State appropriated at this time $15,000 
a year to the Virginia Military Institute, at Lexington. This institution had been 
in existence thirty-three years and at this time contained 700 students, with an 
alumni of 3,000. Besides Gen. Stonewall Jackson, this school had sent several 
other commanders of eminence to the army of the Confederate States. One hun- | 
dred and twenty-five of its alumni had lost their lives and 380 were maimed in 
that war. Besides this, among its graduates were found a great number of profes- 
sional men in civic life. The State was entitled to 50 cadets free of all charge of 
tuition, and in 1872 230 cadets were in attendance from other States, representing 
$230,000 a year. 

The reading of the reports of Doctor Ruffner emphasizes the fact, so often over- 
looked by educators, that every system of public schools in its progress toward 
efficiency must pass through all the diseases of institutional childhood. The 
bottom danger in Virginia at this time was the general financial condition of the 
State, staggering beneath a debt which under the circumstances seemed abso- 
lutely appalling to the masses of the people in the almost fatal paralysis of industry 
caused by the entire change of the labor system. It wasalsoa great disadvantage 
just then that the portion of the old State always most in favor of popular edu- 
cation had followed the example of the mother and seceded from Virginia as 
Virginia from the Union, and at once had struck out on a system of public schools 
for her entire people. It became evident from the first two reports of Doctor 
Ruffner that his beautiful new system of education, which he declares not inferior 
to any in the Union, was at once involved in a slough of State financial impecu- 
niosity which at any crisis of public affairs might engulf the entire structure. 

The snecessive reports of the superintendent indicate a decided advance in pub- 
lic educational sentiment. The platform of both the political parties favored the 
common school. The fears expressed in the communications to the legislature in 
1873 were not realized. The State school tax had reached the sum of $380,009 and 
the favorable action of the general assembly dispersed the threatening clouds, 
The Peabody educational fund contributed $31,450, including the State Educa- 
tional Journal in its attention, with a promise of additional aid to a State normal 
school when established. Attention is called to the Richmond public schools, 
which, under the able and energetic supervision of James H. Binford, were becom- 
ing the pride of the State. Teachers institutes were being held in a large number 
of the counties, though suffering from the lack of skilled educators. The graded 
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system was being adopted. Doctor Ruffner is right when he declares that in 1873 
a larger number of young men were found in the higher institutions of learning 
of Virginia than ever before, and it is doubtless true that even then, only ten 
years! after the close of the civil war, these colleges were all, save William and 
Mary, not yet reorganized, in a better state to meet the deinands of the present 
for superior education than at any previous date. The most conspicuous gain 
doubtless had been in the old Washington College, which had not only in the per- 
son of its president, Henry Ruffner, the elder, been the warmest advocate of 
popular education, but in the presidency of Gen. Robert E. Lee had undergone 
a complete educational transformation. In the words of the superintendent, 
‘‘President Lee proposed to reorganize the college upon the latest and most lib- 
eral basis. He sought to make it adequate to the education of the young men of 
the South in all the branches of literature and science demanded by the present 
state of the country. Under his direction new courses of study were established 
and several educational reforms initiated.’’ The elective system of study was 
introduced and large opportunities were provided for the study of practical and 
applied science in addition to ordinary college studies. New courses, both literary 
and scientific, were introduced and a thorough system of instruction and examina- 
tion was established in every department. ”’ 

Randolph-Macon College had established a valuable course in English literature 
under Professor Price, later of Columbia College, New York. The record of 
educational authorities interviewed in the stperintendent’s reports contains 
names like Cabell in medicine, Curry in education, Gildersleeve in classical learn- 
ing, and Harrison in comparative philosophy. An amendment to the State con- 
stitution for a capitation tax of $2 for publics education is suggested. The 
superintendent calls attention in an imperative manner to the fact that, with all 
its superiority in the higher education of its sons, the Commonwealth of Virginia 
had not yet taken the first steps toward the first support of the schooling of its 
daughters. It was reserved for the common school system of 1870, which caused 
the opening of the elementary and to some extent of the secondary schools to 
girls, to introduce this new departure so characteristic of the period following 
the close of the civil war. The superintendent devotes a large portion of his 
report in 1875 to the general subject of the public school system, and suggests a 
capitation tax of $2 to cover any ordinary deficit. His statement of the financial 
condition of southern public schools in 1873 and its effect at this early period is 
startling and strictly correct. With a school popuiation in the Southern States of 
3,840,000, as against 8,837,000 in the nation, with 44.8 per cent of its entire people 
from 10 to 21 illiterates, 33.18 per cent 21 years old and over, against 6.11 and 7.48 in 
the North, the problem was apparent. Along with these pressing questions of the 
proper support of the schools the superintendent devoted the larger half of each 
of his reports to discussions concerning the entire subject of poptuiar education, 
always urging the claims of the most progressive methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline and the uttermost expansion of the system to all classes and both races. 
He was all the time sending forth leaflets and tracts and making a liberal use of 
the press in behalf of the good cause. During the year 1873 he had personally 
visited 25 counties ana cities of the first class, inspecting as many of the schools 
as Was practicable, making addresses, and conferring with school officials. 

The Hampton Institute for Colored Youth at Hampton, Va., had been chartered 
by the general assembly of Virginia, Doctor Ruffner being one of the trustees. A 
fine school building, probably one of the best erected in the State in 1871-1873, 
Virginia Hall, had been built at the expense of the State and the reports of the 
State superintendent were full of hope and good cheer for this great enterprise. 
During all the years of Gen. S. C. Armstrong's principalship of this seminary, 
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which ended with his life, his annual reports to the legislature were a great 
mental and moral searchlight, shedding its rays into the darkest corner of race 
and sectional prejudice in the Coinmonwealth. So great was his success in the 
development of a satisfactory manhood and womanhood in his colored students 
that no effort of the opposition in any year succeeded in destroying the amiable 
relations between the State and the school. Ten years before the State had estab- 
lished @ normal school for its white women teachers or the general assembly had 
voted a dollar for the higher education of negro students the Commonwealth 
had supported one of the most thorough normal schools in the Union—a depart- 
ment of the Hampton Institute, presided over by Miss Hyde, of New York, with 
a great practice department in the Butler, now the Whittier, graded school. 

The school population of the State in 1874 was computed at, white, 259,509, and 
170,000 colored. In the cities there were 198 and in the counties 3,704 public 
schools, 3,902 in all, in session during an average term of 5.4months. There were 
155 graded schools, 1.065 schools of 15 pupils and over. In cities of the first class 
11,686 and in the counties 162,189 pupils were enrolled, 173,875, with 91,201 in 
average daily attendance. One hundred and seventy-seven were over 21 years of 
age, 4,468 supplied with text-books at public expense, and 85 per cent in the cities 
and 2+ per cent in the country were in average attendance on each term. The 
cost of educating in the public was estimated at only half in the private schools, 
while the former, though not perfect, were fully equal to the latter. The cost 
was 74 cents per month, the whole cost of average attendance $1.89 per month in 
cities and $1.55 in the country. Already the women were in large excess of the 
men teachers in the country, 157 to 33, while in the cities the men were twice as 
numerous as the women. In the colored schools the male teachers were in larger 
excess. The average monthly salary of teachers was, in the cities, $80.04, and in 
the country-$31.35, falling in the cities to $45.46 and in the country to $28.88, 
The majority of the schools were still held in log schoolhouses, 1,903; frames, 486; 
brick, 136; stone, 27; only 1,308 with good furniture; the number owned by dis- 
tricts, 1,024. The current expenses were $58,000 beyond the previous year, 
$873,145. The expenses of the central office, apart from the State superintendent, 
were $5,963; $131,844.80 had been expended for permanent improvements in school 
property, making the total expenditure for the year $1,004,990.25. The salary of 
the city superintendents of schools was $2,060 in Richmond and $945 in Norfolk. 

In view of the provision of the constitution that the year 1876 should witness 
“the equal and full introduction in all the counties of the State of the public 
school facilities inaugurated in 1870,’ the superintendent discusses again the fun- 
damental question of financial support. Te believes that the State tax is as large 
as it ought to ke, and favors its supplement by a $2 capitation tax. This, with a 
dog tax and some other sources of income, would cover all save local support, 
while additional provision for city taxation would relieve most of the pressure. 
Along with the burden of the great State debt of $33,000,000, with its large annual 
interest bill, there hovered before the vigilant eye of the faithful leader of the 
educational host many suggestions which appear impossible for lifting the chil- 
dren’s car off the track of the coming Juggernaut, which in its relentless passage 
encountered the school system of the Commonweaith ten years later. The prosper- 
ity of the Hampton Institute for Colored Youth is declared by the superintendent 
“amazing, and, what is still more wonderful, it is conducted in such a way as to 
give satisfaction to all persons, North and South.” With the year 1875 Doctor 
Ruffner changed his original habit of printing an elaborate treatise on educational 
affairs as the ‘* explanatory ’’ portion of his annual report, reserving this feature 
for a biennial issue. In 1875 the school system had now, after five years of trial, 
demonstrated its superiority for the schooling of the children of the State. Pre- 
vious to 1870 the people of Virginia were chiefly dependent on private schools for 
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primary instruction. In 9 of the 98 counties alone were there then some public 
schools. Many poor children had their tuition paid from the literary fund. For 
the higher instruction the State supported two institutions. Under these condi- 
tions only 51,808 children were enroiled in all sorts of schools in 1850, 67,024 in 
1860, and 58,974 in 1870. In 1875 207,771 were in attendance in all schools, of 
whom 149,011 were white. Whatever of disagreement of opinion may have been 
experienced in the training of the colored youth of the State, the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute loomed up every year with a more gratifying report of 
success, It was a great thing for Virginia and the South that, in sight of the sea 
beach smitten by the prow of the first slave ship two hundred and fifty years 
before, the ablest educator of the colored race, developed by the civil war and 
perhaps the most original of the educational statesmen of that era, Gen. S. C. 
Armstrong, was at work in Hampton school in a way that was a practical repu- 
diation of the popular judgment concerning the ability of the negro to receive 
education. 

In 1876 for the first time Superintendent Ruffner sounds the note of warning 
that the habit of withholding the proper State school funds and their application 
for the general expenses of the government was becoming an established policy. 
Begun in the first year, this diversion had gone on until the deficiency amounted 
to $400,000. Notwithstanding the amiable suggestion of the anxious superintend- 
ent ‘‘that no well-informed person supposes that anyone committed any wrong 
in the matier,’’ he yet declares that ‘‘ the people were deprived to that extent of 
the means of education and the effect on the public mind was painful.”’ He urges 
the legislature 4‘ to stop this diversion of the funds sacredly dedicated to education 
by the constitution and laws of the State.”’ The superintendent devoted the 
entire portion of his report for 1876, outside a condensed survey of statistics, to a 
consideration of the school system. He openly vindicates the public school fr om 
tHe imputation of its enemies by proving that, with ail its defects, it is a great 
improvement on the old-time way of dealing with the supreme interest of Vir- 
ginia. He lets in ‘‘a great wakening light’’ upon the placid conceit of the class 
who are living on the idea that an American State can forever exist on the fame 
of a group of distinguished ancestors. Every one of these great men from Wash- 
ington down had prephesied in the most effective language what was evident to 
all in the critical year of 1860. In fact, it is undeniable that, had the advice of 
the fathers been followed, not only Virginia, but the entire South, long before 
1861, would have found out some constitutional and amicable method of the grad- 
ual abolition of slavery with the aid of the whole country. To the assertion that 
the elementary public school was undermining the secondary and higher educa- 
tion, the superintendent replies that there had never been so many students in 
both of these departments in Virginia as in 1875, 11,800 as against 6,000 in 1860; 
and the secondary and higher schooling of the Stat6 was in a condition of much 
greater educational efficiency than ever before. 

One of the most lamentable calamities of this year was the death of Mr. James 
H. Binford, first superintendent of public schools in Richmond. Under his 
administration the public schools of the city had become the model for all the 
other cities of the State and the nursery of able school men :.nd women who, at a 
later period, have been noted for efficient work in and out of the Commonwealth. 

in 1879 the superintendent boldly faces the growing peril to the entire educa- 
tional interest of the State from the persistent ene of the diversion of the State 
school funds, ‘‘a plain violation of the constitution and law of the State and 
destructive of the school system.’’ In 1870 the literary fund, established in 1810, 
amounted to upward of $2,000,600, almost exclusively consisting of State bonds. 
The general assembly of 1873 poceed the board of education to fund the bonds 
in registered stock and the interest on the funded two-thirds to be regularly paid. 
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The fund in 1877 amounted to $1,480,645, whose interest was 864,904, which until 
the last year had regularly been paid. Whatever of question there might be con- 
cerning this source of income, there could be none concerning the proceeds of the 
capitation and property taxes. But the diversion of a large share of this annual 
fund began with the first year of the school system, and had continued ever since. 
Why this fact was not discovered until 1876 is not revealed. But the first auditor 
of the State, while he did report on the sum turned over to the second auditor, 
did not report on the sum received as the proceeds of these taxes. Having no 
authority in the premises, the superintendent, although suspecting wrong and 
making repeated efforts to obtain monthly statistics, was unable to obtain any 
information. In 1875-76 he drew a bill devised to remedy this apprehended evil, 
but the proper committee failed to report it. 

A resolution was passed by the house of delegates requiring the superintendent 
to call cn the auditor for information. This inquiry revealed the fact that this 
official was involved in difficulties about the exact ascertainment of balances and 
financial confusion, which at least implied a great lack of judgment. On report- 
ing the facts the superintendent was authorized to ‘‘address inquiries direcily to 
the auditor.”’ Brought to face the situation this official reported arrearages of 
some $400.000 for the years 1870 to 1874. The amount was subsequently reduced 
to $382,732 in addition to the sums diverted in 1876-77. In short, on January 31, 
1877, there was a deficit from this source of $550,000. The explanation of this 
condition was that the auditor claimed the right of deciding ‘‘ what amount, in 
his opinion, the treasury could bear.’’ In this way ‘‘ the claims of the school fund 
did not rise to a higher degree of dignity than claims growing out of appropria- 
tions made by law for the support of the Government; any interest that affects 
the general prosperity of the State for which appropriations have been made.”’ 
In reply to this astounding declaration, by which the State treasurer asserted 
himself virtually as the sole authority in the use of State funds without regard to 
constitutional law, the superintendent plainly declares that ‘“‘ this principle of 
action practically abolishes the Constitution and denies the existence of the school 
money. It is no longer school money, but simply income for general use. Under 
this mode of operation our system of education becomes a delusion and a snare.”’ 
He does not propose a method of correction, but ‘‘ refers the matter to the wisdom 
of the general assembly.”’ 

These and other developments, not so clearly set forth, had fully convinced 
Superintendent Ruffner of the ultimate purpose of the demonstration. Incontin- 
uation of his exposé of the raid upon the school funds by the assumption of 
supreme power in the auditor he frees his mind concerning the peril of the present 
system, whereby the entire power of the State may be brought in collision with 
the schools, while the responsibility of the result would be naturally fixed on the 

tate board of education. While he did consent to this organization of the board 
on the plan proposed by himself. on the ground that it would promote vigor, he 
probably realized that left in other hands the system would go the way of all pre- 
vious attempts to educate the people. He realized that ‘‘if continued perma- 
nently this system would establish an unlimited despotism, which would destroy 
the aims of education and perhaps wreck the liberties of the people.’’ He declares 
that in the appointment of county superintendents ‘‘ there is too much power con- 
centrated in afew men. He also suggests an enlargement of the control cf the 
central board or the transfer of its powers to the counties, saying, ‘‘ some suitable 
body could be found or created for this purpose.’? The results of the continued 
diversion of school funds predicted by the watchful State superintendent appeared 
in the school year ending July 13, 1878. The previous losses of about $80,000 
annually since 1870 this year swelled to $250,000. ‘‘ about one-half the proceeds of 
taxation for school purposes.’’ The State was thereby left, in 1878,in debt tothe 
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teachers to the amount of $250,000, with a ioss of 127 schools, a decreased attend- 
ance of 27,030 pupils, and a reduced expenditure for education of $88,451. The 
loss of schools and pupils was larger for the colored race than for the white pop- 
ulation. The superintendent looks for a condition of ‘‘ immeasurable discontent,’ 
and declares that this loss of education to 100,000 children will cost the State 
$1,500,009 for the previous schooling of $500,000 for three years. 

During the two years 1876 and 1877 the diversion had reached the sum of 
$256,782, which, added to the $395,000 of the five previous years, made the large 
sum of more than $650,000. It appeared by Doctor Ruffner’s estimate that the 
large sum of $1,118,052.26 was in arrears. So important was the case that now 
faced the Commonwealth, virtually whether the people would abandon their new 
public school system in order to pay the interest on their public debt, that Super- 
intendent Ruffner gives the entire remainder of this report for the year 1878 to 
one of the ablest discourses on the importance of universal education to the public 
welfare that had ever been presented to the people of his State. One of the most 
impressive and illuminating pages of this great argument is a quotation from a 
statement made by Gen. O. H. Hill, one of the trusted assistants of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee during the civil way. 

The year 1879 came, with its predicted falling off of the schools. In the words 
of the superintendent, ‘‘ compared with the two years previous the schools and 
school attendance last year, 1878-79, amounted to little more than one-half. For 
4,672 schools in 1877 there was a collapse to 2,491 in 1879; from 204,974 pupils to 
108,074, and in average daily attendance from 117,843 to 65,771, a smaller attend- 
ance of white children, 44,540, than was obtained under the old system in 1860. In 
some counties accumulating debits have already compelled the closing of the schools 
for the year. The diverting of the income of the State fund and the increasing 
activity of enemies for a moment shook the faith of some of the founders of the 
system.’’ But the reactionary movement had evidently ‘‘ touched bottom.” ‘“‘A 
sudden, powerful, and apparently unconscious determination on the part of the 
people to maintain the school system at all hazards’*’ had been developed, and in 
December, 1879, ‘‘a furious political commotion was in progress,’’ in which the 
superintendent predicts the people will not be defeated, although possibly for a 
time hindered in their purpose to educate the children. 

A. series of constitutional amendments had been reported to the legislature 
which restored the old-time board of magistrates in lieu of the county judges, not 
leaving it elective, but making it first a body appointed by the governor and 
afterwards a close corporation, to which was intrusted the entire administration 
ef county affairs. The county school superintendency and the State school tax 
were to be abolished and the State board and district school trustees left with no 
vital connection, and the school left dependent on a capitation tax and a 1-mill 
levy. This would reduce the school revenues to one-half what they are now and 
leave the people powerless to increase them. <A provision that two-thirds of the 
voters of the county should be present at the levy of any county tax left it in the 
power of the board of magistrates simply by indirection and obstruction to deprive 
the peovle of schcols. The superintendent shows that this was only a resurrection 
of the scheme of 1796, by which the school system drawn up by Thomas Jefferson 
was practically disposed of, its inauguration in every county being left to the 
county judiciary. This movement suggests a learned and able defense of the 
present system of county school administration, which has the indorsement of 
nearly every public school State in the Union. 

In March, 1879, the senate of the legislature passed a statute requiring the super- 
intendent to investigate the subject of the State support of the higher female 
education. In reply Superintendent Ruffner passed in one of his most able and 
elaborate reports on this topic. The State of Virginia had made no previous pro- 
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vision for the higher education of its daughters, or even for the secondary educa- 
tion outside of its contributions to the high or upper department of graded schools 
in which girls were receiving education, though often at local expense. He notes 
the fact that nearly one-half the colleges of the North receive women students, 
and that 135 normal schools, State and local, subsidized by different States, receive 
students of both sexes and races. After a thorough discussion of the higher edu- 
cation of women, in which he fully indorses the affirmative view, he proceeds to 
a consideration of the condition and needs of Virginia. Dismissing the method 
of coeducation ‘‘as repugnant to the prejudices of the people, though not to be 
rejected without examination,’’ he proposes a female college similar to Girton, 
Sniith, Vassar, and others. 

The experience of 1879 had aroused the educational public of the State and sent 
to the general assembly a body of legislators pledged to see that the new hope of the 
Commonwealth should not be sacrificed. The Henkel (so called) Act of March, 
1879, by which the auditor was required to contribute three-fourths of the 
receipts of the State school money to the absolute use of the schools, gave to 
education the sum of $459,515.95, a sum larger than had been turned over in any 
preceding year. The entire amount received was $637,120.17. The superintendent 
reports July 31, 1880: ‘* The year was our best year in all respects. The number of 
schools was alinost doubled. The school attendance was more than double what 
it was last year and about 15,000 larger than any preceding year. An increased 
amount of State school money was turned over. Over 200 new schoolhouses were 
built during the year and nearly $100,000 added to the value of school property. 
There is reason to believe that there was better teaching last year than ever 
before. School officers generally performed their duties faithfully and a cheerful 
spirit prevailed universally. The number of schools was 4,854, of which 205 
were new. Two hundred and twenty thousand seven hundred and thirty-six 
pupils were enrolled, of whom 128,404 were in average attendance and 7,262 
studying higher branches. Four thousand eight hundred and seventy-three 
teachers were at work on an average salary of $29.30 per month for males and 
$24.65 for females. The value of school property was $1,177,544.86. The total 
expense of the system for the year was $946,109.33. For the first time in five 
years the school census had been taken, showing an increase of 73,013 since 1875, 
the school population, 5 1o 21, being one-third the entire population of the State. 
The Peabody fund gave $17,300, 53,000 of which was used in defraying the expenses 
of the first State institutes for white and colored teachers at the University of Vir- 
ginia and the city of Lynchburg.’’ 

The most important event connected with the common school systent of Virginia 
in 1830 was doubtless the holding of the first State institutes of both races, at the 
University of Virginia for the white and at Lynchburg, Va., for the colored. ft 
was evident that the time had come when a decisive movement should be made by 
the central school authorities in the form of a general institute for the benefit of 
such teachers as could be brought to one locality and held together for several 
wnidsummer weeks. With a full appreciation of the importance of a conspicuous 
suce;ss, Doctor Ruffner appealed to the University of Virginia for the privilege of 
holding this meeting in its buildings, with the cooperation of its faculty and the 
active interest of such of its distinguished people as could be secured. This appeal 
was Inost heartily responded to by an offer of the free use of the buildings, class 
rooms, and the great public hall of the university, and arrangements were made 
for the boarding of the 500 teachers, the limit made necessary by the lack of accom- 
meodation in the main university hall for the seating of alarge number. Dr. M.A. 
Newell, State superintendent of education and principal of the State Normal 
School of Maryland, was given the general management of the institute, aided by 
Professor McGilveray, of Richmond, and A. L. Fink, of Staunton, while a score 
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of visiting educators, including Hon. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, several of the university professors, Rev. A. D. Mayo of Boston, Mass., 
and others were heard through lectures. The school opened on July 14 and con- 
tinued for six weeks, with a total attendance of 467—212 women and 155 men— 
among whom were 16 county and city superintendents. The emphasis of the 
work was upon the superior methods of teaching the ordinary branches in the 
common schools. The majority of the college faculty and their families remained 
and cooperated in the most cheerful way with the great work. 

The sessions of the institute for colored teachers were held at Lynchburg, with 
an attendance of 240—130 men and 110 women. The leading instructors were the 
brothers Montgomery from Washington, while some of the visiting lecturers of the 
university repeated their addresses at Lynchburg, The expenses of these impor- 
tant institutes were met by a contribution of $3,500 from the Peabody education 
fund through Doctor Sears, one of the last acts of his beneficent ministry of 
education in the South before his death. In the twelve years of the administra- 
tion of Doctor Sears and Superintendent Ruffner the State had received from the 
Peabody fund $233,250, more than $25,000 connected with the establishment of 
the school system from 1868 to 1870. In an interesting résumé of the operations 
of the public school systems through the memorable decade from 1870 to 1880 the 
superintendent shows that $10,000,000 had been expended, school attendance 
having risen from 131,000-in 1870 to 221,700 in 1880. The number of schools had 
increased from 3,447 to 4,854, teachers from 3,084 to 4,873, graded schools of more 
than one teacher from 70 to 205. Meanwhile the attendance in private schools 
had remained substantially the same, 25,550 and 25,750, and in colleges 1,792 and 
1,216. 

In 1881 Superintendent Ruffner argues long and with cogency against the idea 
that the public school system should be included in the impending conflict over 
the reconstruction of the State debt. He shows how hable to the charge of a 
despotic tendency is the present organization of the State board of education that 
places in the hands of three men the entire control of the educational affairs of 
the Commonwealth. He closes with the prophetic words, ‘‘ Now, before the evil 
day has actually come, may I not appeal to leaders of all parties and to all citizens 
of Virginia to save the schooi work from party manipulation? Let the idea be 
unceasingly proclaimed that those who help to preserve the purity of the school 
system are its best friends and those who would bring party politics into the 
school system are its worst enemies. God save the Commonwealth.’’? About this 
time the subject of national aid to education came up in the Congress of the 
United States, in connection with the original proposition te appropriate the 
income of the public lands to education, followed by the remarkable campaign 
connected with the Blair bill. Doctor Ruffner urges this topic on the legisiature 
and people of Virginia. He shows the legislature that ‘‘ the number of ilhterate 
voters in Virginia is nearly as great as it was in 1870, as I then predicted. The 
children that ought to have been at school in the decade before 1870, but grew 
up in ignorance from the educational destitution of the new period, are now 
voters.” In 1880 there were reported 125,554 illiterate voters, probably an under- 
statement, certainly if the word ‘‘ignorant’’ were substituted for ‘‘illiterate.”’ 
Although the population of Virginia had increased 20 per cent during the ten 
years from 1879 to 1880, still the general illiteracy had only decreased by 30,000; 
in 1880, 260,495; in 1870, 390,$08. 

in his final report Superintendent Ruffner enumerates the steps taken by him- 
self in opposition to the diversion of the State funds to the extent of $1,118,052.26 
during the eight years from 1870. He says: ‘‘ This partial oxposé of the conspiracy 
against the children precipitated the deadly struggle in the legislature of 1878-79, 
where all the enemies of our school system within and without the legislature 
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combined for its destruction. They were met and beaten at every point, and thus 
our glorious system of universal free education saved and saved forever. The 
history of that terrible winter is almost entirely unknown to the public. Its more 
salient points may be ascertained by a careful study of the journals of the two 
houses, with their appropriate documents, but only the power of oratory can por- 
tray the scenes of that winter. The result of that contest was the passage of a 
law in 1878 containing the acknowledgment of a debt of $382,732.26 due the 
schools, and providing that $15,000 of this and all other arrearages should be 
paid every three months. That received no attention until Auditor Taylor, who 
had been the active agent in the diversion of the fund, had been displaced by a new 
auditor.”’ 

The unusual space given to the State of Virginia in the present treatment of the 
development of the common school system of the South since the close of the 
civil war is justified largely by this sketch of the twelve years’ administration of 
Doctor Ruffner as State superintendent of public instruction and his subsequent 
service as president of the first State normal school for girls at Farmville, begin- 
ning the year after his retirement from his original position. It is impossible to 
contemplate this period at the beginning of the new campaign of education in 
Virginia in the hight of her previous educational history and subsequent progress 
along public school lines without recognizing the fact that in these few years the 
final battle was fought and the victory won for the cause to which Thomas Jeffer- 
son consecrated himself during his entire public life, but ‘‘ died without the sight.” 

In the administration of the new common school system of Virginia, Doctor Ruff- 
ner was greatly aided by the cooperation of Gen. 8S. C. Armstrong, principal of the 
Hampton school for colored youth. General Armstrong was the man of all others 
who has taken the broadest and most practical view of this great subject. In 
Hampton Institute he organized a seminary that has become a national object 
lesson. The celebrated school of Mr. Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee, Ala., 
was begun practically as the other side of Hampton, to demonstrate the fact that 
the work so well done there by white teachers could be done with great success 
with a lower stratum of the colored population by a faculty entirely composed of 
colored menand women. Doctor Ruffner at once recognized in General Armstrong 
not only a teacher of consummate ability, but a fellow-worker indispensable to 
the success inthe development of that side of the common school system and stood 
by him to the end. The result was that among the reforms that followed his 
retirement as State superintendent was the establishment of the excellent normal 
college for colored youth at Petersburg, the first of a series of State seminaries 
for. the academical, moral, and industrial training of colored youth which now 
exist in every Southern State. Superintendent Rufiner had warned the persons 
in office again and again of the peril of the reckless policy pursued in sheer defi- 
ance of the constitutional laws in the diversion of school funds, but despite this 
fact it was evident-that the efforts made to retain him in the management of the 
schools, even by eminent educators and statesmen from other States, could not 
succeed. In 1880 he closed his more than ten years’ service with a report of his 
own doings. He closes his final report with the impressive words, ‘‘I have now 
delivered my testimony and perhaps am near the end of my public service. Always 
the time comes to lay down the burden. I personally will have no feeling but 
that of great relief. My work I commend to God and my conduct to the chari- 
table judgment of my countrymen. My part will still live in the noble work of 
educating the people and building up the Commonwealth.”’ 

With the cooperation of a body of such eminent educators as Dr. Barnas Sears, 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Prof. E. S. Joynes, Prof. John B. Minor, and others it 
is not remarkable that the school system established under the administration 
of Doctor Ruffner has survived the assaults of all its enemies and the neglect from 
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the indifference of its half-hearted friends. Andif the progress of the system dur- 
ing the last fifteen years of the century seems not to have justified the anticipa- 
tions of its more enthusiastic friends, and other States of the South have perhaps 
accomplished more, it has been from the fact that the idea of its first great super- 
intendent of schools was practically half a century in advance of the possibility 
of the Virginia of 1870-1885 to realize. 

The twelfth general report and first of the public administration of Mr. R. R. 
Farr for the year ending July 81, 1882, represents a new phase of the educational 
system. The civic agitation produced by the contest over the readjustment of 
the State debt of $30,000,000, greatly exasperated by the persistent diversion of 
the public school funds to pay its annual interest, had culminated in 1881 in the 
complete overthrow of the political party which from time immemorial had domi- 
nated the public policy of Virginia. By the united votes, largely of the people 
west of the Allegheny range and the colored citizens, the State and Congressional 
representation was entirely changed. Whatever may have been the merits or 
defects of the scheme for the final readjustment of the State debt, a movement in 
which every ex-Confederate State either in State or municipal affairs to some 
extent shared, there was evidently a settled conviction among the ‘‘plaein people”’ 
of the Commonwealth that the only path to the future upbuilding of Virginia 
was through the open door of the American common school. Whatever might 
betide otherwise, they held with Jefferson that ‘‘if the children could be educated 
the coming generation would be wiser than we, and many things impossible to us 
would be easy to them.’’ Although Doctor Ruffner during his entire administra- 
tion had repeatedly warned the legislature of the wrong and danger of the policy 
of diverting school funds, especially of prostituting the almost despotic power of 
the educational department to partisan political interest. he was swept out of 
office by the rising flood and his place taken by a gentleman whose known excel- 
lence appeared to be a sincere devotion to the educational interests of the State 
during the few years of his administration. 

The first call to repentance in this dangerous policy exposed by Super iatendent 
Ruffner was the action of the people in 1877, whereby a legislature was sent up to 
Richmond pledged to stop the diversion of the school funds; but it was next to 
impossible to obtain any reliable information concerning the amount of the 
diverted funds. A bill was passed requiring the first auditor to pay $15,000 quar- 
terly on account of the sum thus diverted, but even this did not become operative 
until 1880. Ata later session the Henkel act provided that 75 per cent of the 
funds should be assigned to the counties, and asubsequent amendment raised the 
sum to 90 per cent and the quarterly payment for the deficit to $25,000. Under 
the operation of these laws there had in 1882, on the deficit of $1,544,765.59, been 
paid $250,000. The new legislature had appropriated $400,600 of the $500,000 
received from the sale of the State’s interest in the Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio 
Railroad for the further reduction of the great deficit and $100,660 to establish a 
State college for colored youth at Petersburg. After a delay, caused by the 
attempts to repeal this law, in the State courts it was decided constitutional, and 
the $500,000 was used as appropriated. The result of this handling of the school 
funds was that in the year 1882 the largest sum ever expended for popular educa- 
tion was realized, $1,157,142, an increase from 1879 of $645,329. There was an 
increase of the number pupils enrolled of 149,288 from 1879, 99,728 white and 
49,560 colored, and of 79,133 in average daily attendance, 3,396 schools, 2,449 
teachers, and 659 schoolhouses. One of the most important events of the year 
was the first,conference of county and city school officials held in Richmond. 
This meeting, like the first of the State institutes for teachers, in 1880, ‘‘ marked 
an important episode in the school policy of Virginia.”’ 

Lectures were given by Hon. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Edue 
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cation; Superintendents Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, and Newell, of Maryland; 
Gen. 8. C. Armstrong. and President C. E. Vawter, of the Miller Manual Labor 
School. Dr. J. L. M. Curry, agent of the Peabody education fund, contributed 
the financial support and greatly encouraged the meeting by his words. The 
governor placed the State capitol at the service of the convention, and an exten- 
sive display of schoolroom furnishings was made. Of 100 city and county super- 
intendents 89 were in attendance, with only 8 who had no valid excuse for 
nonattendance. The visiting lecturers gave their work as a labor of love. This 
was the first of a series of annual meetings by this body of school officials. The 
valuable historical address of United States Commissioner of Education, General 
Eaton, entitled ‘‘ Supervision of Institutions by Civil Authority,’’ was published 
in full in his annual report, with sketches of other addresses, among which that 
of Gen. S. C. Armstrong on ‘** Moral Instruction ’’ was notable. 

An act of the legislature assigned 90 per cent of the State school fund to the 
counties. The same act provided a sinking fund for the deficit of 1878, to be paid 
yearly. <A decision of the court of appeals had reversed the decision of the supe- 
rior court, and secured $500,000 to the schoois from the sale of the State railroad 
property. After this payment of $800,000 in five years there still remained due 
to the school fund the large sum of $1,158,122.67, which, at the rate then in opera- 
tion, would require twenty-one years for its elimination. A census of teachers 
revealed the fact that 3,792 were educated in Virginia and 324 in other States. , 
The University of Virginia had furnished 43, the Military Institute 13, the A. and 
M. College, white, 30, and other cclleges in the State 224 teachers. The superin- 
tendent renews the plea for a State normal school for white teachers. The State 
had still failed to appropriate any public money for the instruction of teachers 
and institutes. Doctor Curry, in December, i883, addressed an earnest letter to 
Superintendent Farr in behalf of State aid for this fundamental interest of pub- 
lic education. Less than haif the school population of the State from 5 to 21 
years of age was enrolled in schools in 1883—268,360 out of 558,807. There were 
still needed 549 white and 465 colored schools. 

The most notable event of the year 1884 was the establishment of the State 
Female Normal School at Farmville. The legislature enacted that the school 
should be ‘‘ expressly for the training of female teachers for the public schools.”’ 
It was placed under the supervision. management, and government of a board, of 
which the chairman was ex-Supt. Wilham H. Ruffner, with Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
Prof. J. B. Minor, and ten additional members, including Gen. 8. C. Armstrong, as 
associates, the governor of the State being appointed asa member. The proprie- 
tors of the Farmville Female College, Prince Edward County, turned over the 
property of the institution tothe State. Each city of 5,000 people and each county 
of the State was entitled to one free pupil and one for each additional representa- 
tive in the house of delegates above one. The trustees controlled the expendi- 
tures, and each pupil was required to teach for two years from graduation in the 
public schools of the State. Five thousand dollars were appropriated for the 
establishment of the school and the sum of $10,000 for general expenses. A: dif- 
ficulty concerning the right of appropriating the sum required from the State free 
school money was settled by a clause in the legislative enactment-in 1884. Doctor 
Ruffner was unanimously elected as the first president of the school. The gift of 
$5,000 from the Peabody educational fund in behalf of the State Normal School 
was the first of a series of similar benefactions that have planted a similar institu- 
tion in every Southern State that has received aid from this source, and in almost 
every case similar aid had been extended for the support of a colored normal and 
industrial school. The plans for the organization of the Virginia State Normal 
were placed in the hands of Doctor Ruffner, Doctor Curry, and Mr. J. L. Buchanan, 
afterwards State superintendent and principal of the school. The original pian of 
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the school as drafted by Doctor Curry did not contemplate the limitation cf the insti- 
tution to girls. The legislature ata later period opened the doors of William and 
Mary College to boys for the same purpose. The elaborate plan of organization 
reported and published by President Ruffner includes the usual arrangements of 
the best norinal schools of the country. Anact of the legislature also provided 
for an eight weeks’ course of instruction for colored teachers at the Virginia Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute. Reading associations for teachers were established 
at four of the institutes during the year 1884. This important work was inaugu- 
rated by Prof. F. V. N. Painter, of Roanoke College, one of the most intelligent 
and zealous of the:college men of Virginia in the cause of universal education and 
the author of a valuable work on educational history. ‘ 

The fourth and last report of Superintendent Farr for the year closing July 31, 
1885, contains several interesting features: (1) A census of teachers, including a 
record of the institutions where they recoived their education; (2) the teachers 
that had attended the Peabody normal institutes, with the place of their own 
schooling; (3) a table showing the school population and general condition of 
common school education in all the States and Territories of the Union: (4) the 
usual reports of the county and city superintendents; (5) a census of white teach- 
ers, Classified by age, showing the occupation of parents, nativity of families, of 
the schools attended, and the illiteracy still prevailing. A similar census of colored 
children was furnished. The superintendent reports with satisfaction that ‘‘ the 
schools have improved in every detail, that the system is stronger than ever before, 
and that it now commands the respect of all classes of people in the State.’’ Of 
the entire white population under 21 years of age, 343,086, in 1880 104,857 were 
entirely illiterate, 30.5 per cent, and of the 260,000 colored, 121,000, or 534 per cent, 
could not read. One of the most interesting features of the conference of school 
superintendents in 1885 was the production of a series of brief histories of popular 
education in all the counties of the State. These reports contain statistics of the 
former and present condition of educational affairs from 85 counties and the 
leading cities. 

Superintendent Farr left his office in 1885 with the well-earned reputation of a 
faithful, industrious, and an unselfish administrator of school affairs. From 
1885 to 1889 the office of superintendent of public instruction in Virginia was held 
by Mr. John L. Buchanan. This period may be regarded as a time of moderate 
advancement on the lines drawn by the previous superintendents. 

During this period there seems to have come upon the educational public of the 
State what a Virginia President of the United States described as ‘‘an era of good 
feeling.’’ In the records of the department there appears no evidence of any 
widespread hostility to the common school system of the State. During the four 
years from 1885 to 1889 the increase in the total expenditure for the school system 
was $924,862, the total amount $6,167,589. The school property of the State had 
gained $408,952. There was an increase of 835 schools and 830 teachers, the nui- 
ber of white male teachers 147 less and of female 687 more. Thirty-three thou- 
sand six hundred anda five additional pupils had been enrolled, of whom 10,056 
were in average daily.attendance. Other features of the system had remained 
substantially the same. In 1886 the State board of Virginia determined to carry 
out the direction of the law by giving the schools a uniform series of text-books, 
and as far as possible made the selection from Virginia authors. An important 
feature of the report of the superintendent for 1886 is the portion relating to the 
Hampton N. & A. institute, which fills 50 pages, and, like all similar payers of 
Gen. 8S. C. Armstrong, principal of the school, is in itself a valuable treatise on 
the educational training of the negro, illustrated by the different departments of 
the growing Hampton school. The institution in 1886 spent $119.060. of which 
the State contributed $10,000. The N. & A. Institute at Petersburg had 150 
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students, 57 in the normal department, and under the presidency of Mr. John M. 
Langston was inaking a good report. 

For the first time there appears in this document a report of the Miller Manual 
Labor School at Crozet, Albemarle County. This admirable institution, perhaps 
the nost complete institution of learning in the State, was established in 1878 from 
a fund of $1,290,638.49 left by Samuel Miller. of Lynchburg, Va., to Albemarle 
County for the benefit of the poor orphans and other children of white parents too 
poor to educate their children. The fund is held in trust by the State board of 
education of Virginia, whose function is simply clerical as connected with the 
preservation and application of the funds. The school is managed and controlled 
by the agency of the county court of Albemarle, which appoints annually the 
gentlemen to employ teachers and superintend the general instruction of the semi- 
nary. The district school-teachers of the county select the children, and from 
those recommended the court selects the pupils. In 1886 there were 208 stu- 
dents, of whom 50 were girls. The school is in fact as in name a manual labor 
institute. A farm of 1,000 acres, with shops of various kinds—indeed, all the usual 
arrangements for the industrial training of children and youth—are here found at 
their best. In the primary department children go through a course of four 
studies through six years, and all are compelled to take some industrial training 
that will insure self-support. The living and tuition of the pupils are free. 

In the report of Superintendent Farr for 1885, Dr. Wiliam H. Ruffner, princi- 
pal of the Farmville Female Normal School, gives an elaborate account of the 
organization, methods, and favorable working of this institution. It was put in 
operation in October, 1884, with a principal and five lady teachers, two from New 
England, the number being somewhat increased during the year. One hundred 
pupils appeared at the opening, and the applicants for admission soon crowded all 
the buildings to repletion. 

The school was organized by the principal and trustees according to the best 
models, after a visit by Doctor Ruffner to several of the most in:portant schools of 
the kind. The only difficulty appears to have been the inability to meet the 
demand for improved methods of teaching from the ‘* inadequacy of means;”’ 
‘* 5,000 trained white teachers could be put to work in Virginia if we had them.”’ 
During the following summer, 1886, Doctor Ruffner and several of his teachers 
assisted in the work of the teachers’ institutes. At the close of the second year 
of administration Doctor Ruffner declined a reelection to the office of principal, and 
entered on a long and interesting occupation connected with scientific inspection 
and exploration, in which he has always been interested; but his solid and pro- 
gressive organization of the institution had laid the foundation for the work of 
his successor, Mr. John A. Cunningham, whose term of office began in October, 
1887, and who retained the position for twelve years. Professor Cunningham 
came to this important post with perhaps the best possible outfit, at the close of a 
long period of teaching in almost every variety of school from the plantation pri- 
mary to the principalship of one of the larger graded schoolsin Richmond. After 
four years the schcol reported an average attendance of 97 normal students, rep- 
resenting 88 counties and cities. A thorough preparatory and practice depart- 
ment was an important feature of the institution. Additions were made to the 
buildings. Its increase had been made possible by an outfit of $30,000 and an 
increased appropriation by the State of $10,000. One hundred and twelve students 
were given free tuition, with board at $12 per month. 

The financial situation of the public schools in 1887 was the most promising of 
any year, the receipts amounting to $1,535,289.11, $82,156.58 in excess of any pre- 
vious year, and the general increase of the system was in proportion. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia had established a special course of free instruction for white 
male teachers during the last three months of its annual session. The first year 
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brought together a class of 30. There were no charges for instruction in the aca- 
demic courses of the university. 

A law requiring the publication of the records of the high, normal, and indus- 
trial institutions of the State brought for the first time the University of Virginia 
before the readers of the State report of public instruction in 1887. The total 
number of students was 332. Since 1871 the patronage of the university had 
remained constant, while that of the colleges had fallen behind. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College for white students, at Blacksburg, 
reported 110 students and 8 professors, under the presidency of Gen. L. L. 
Lomax, in 1888. The same gradual increase in the common schools is noticed in 
1888, the closing year of the administration of Superintendent Buchanan—$25,000 
in expenditure, 129 schools, and 121 teachers and 5,000 pupils, the most favorable 
showing since the inauguration of the system. The chief event of note in the 
year’s school keeping in 1888 was the passage of an act to establish a normal 
school for white young men at William and Mary College in connection with its 
collegiate course. This venerated seat of learning, by the gradual decline of its 
early reputation, the destruction of some of its buildings by fire during the civil 
war, and an almost utter destruction of funds, was existing rather as a mourn- 
ful tradition than a present reality. The State by this timely action not only 
restored it, but since 1883 has brought thither a larger number of students than 
in its palmy days. The act provided for an annual gift of $10,000 on condition 
that ‘‘the college should establish in connection with the collegiate course a 
system of normal instruction and training for the purpose of educating and train- 
ing white male teachers for the public free schools of the State.’’ The pupils 
were to enjoy the college and normal course free of tuition; the latter pledged to 
teach two years after graduation. 

Every city and county of the State was entitled to one pupil. By this time (1888) 
all the institutions of the higher technical education under State support had been 
harnessed into the general scheme of education. The University of Virginia was 
supporting a department for the training of young men for the superior grade of 
instruction in high schools and seminaries. In the Virginia Military Institute the 
students had always been under a pledge to teach in the public schools. The 
Milier Manual Labor Institute, on which perhaps a larger sum was annually 
expended per capita than in any school save the university, was also sending out 
an increasing number of teachers. The A. & M. College for some reason stil) 
lingered with a comparatively small attendance, though from this the public 
school had a moderate supply of instructors. The ancient college of William and 
Mary, whose decline dated from its rejection of Thomas Jefferson’s plan fora 
proper State university, had been called to a new life by reconstruction as a nor- 
mal school for young men. The Female Normal School, under the admirabie 
management of President Cunningham and a corps of able women teachers, was 
doing all that could be expected. The two schools at Hampton and Petersburg 
‘for the colored race, both coeducational, were supplying 20 per cent of the teachers 
for the public schools at home and sending valuable representatives elsewhere. 
One of these graduates, Mr. Bocker VT. Washington, was destined to reach the most 
commanding position as a successful administrator and advocate of industrial 
education among his people in his great school at Tuskegee, Ala. 

The University of Virginia in 1887 represented 176 in the academical, 118 in 
the law, 82 in the medical, and 21 in its engineering department, the whole num- 
ber the largest since 1870-71, and of two-year students the largest since the 
foundation of the university. The improvement in the schools of the few larger 
cities, especially in Richmond, Lynchburg, Portsmouth. Danville, Norfolk, and 
Petersburg, had the merit of popularizing the system among the class that had so 
long resisted its introducticn through its past period of conflict for existence, with 
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a public opinion that was a security for its continued support. The public school 
system was in all ways, especially in the fandamental condition of secure financial 
support, a higher, broader, and more established department of the State govern- 
ment than ever before. Of the $1,500,000 expended, all save the interest of the 
literary fund was drawn from the annual taxation of the psople. The great deficit 
had been reduced to $294,595. Superintendent Buchanan on his retirement stated 
the truth in his declaration (1) ‘that the further expansion of the public school 
system was impossible without an increase of funds; (2) that the past financial 
condition of the State and the burdens still resting upon the masses of the people 
‘made further taxation for the schools a practical impossibility."’ The entire 
expenditure in 1888 for education in Virginia was $1,558,352.70. A strong report 
from Dr. W. M. Thornwell, professor of applied mathematics and civil engineer- 
ing, shows the defect of the University of Virginia at this time in the proper outfit 
for this important department of engineering and pleads for a generovs expendi- 
ture by the State, with a protest against the reduction of $5,000 in the legislative 
appropriation for the university. 

In January, 1890, Mr. James L. Buchanan resigned his position as State super- 
intendent of public instruction to accept a professorship of Latin in Randolph- 
Macon College. His place was occupied for the eight following years by Hon. 
John EK. Massey. 

Mr. Massey was one of the new public men who were brought into notice in the 
viclent political wrestling of the Commonweaith with the State debt and the com- 
mon school system. From all the overturnings of that period of intense public 
excitement the people's school, as administered by its first three superintendents, 
emerged at the end of its first twenty years one of the established facts of the 
Virginia of the new time; and perhaps no man in the State was better fitted to 
cccupy the position of State superintendent of education during the eight follow- 
ing years than Mr. Massey. He possessed in large measure the gift of effective 
public address, still the most potent agency for holding up the spirit of the people to 
any good work once begun. He hada thoroughly intelligent and discriminating 
appreciation of the practical educational needs of his State, and, what is so often 
lacking in the great educator, he knew best of all his associates how much the 
people of Virginia from 1890 to 1800 could be persuaded to meet in the public edu- 
cation of its 660,000 school population. Instead of making this fact an excuse 
for an administration of despondency, he concentrated his efforts on the attempt 
to make better and more worthy of support the system already on the ground. 
What General Armstrong used to call an ‘‘ intensive system, in contrast to one 
of -‘extension,’’ was adopted by the practical and patriotic superintendent, with 
such notable success that, without achieving more than a moderate annual 
increase, the quality of the public school keeping in Virginia in 1898 was cf an 
undeniably higher grade than when he assumed the position of State superin- 
tendent m 1890. 

One of the most persistent qualities in this administration was the deep interest 
of the new superintendent in the improvement of the teaching force. In 1890 

7 of the county superintendencies had teachers’ institutes and 67 did not. Supt. 
S. E. Glass, of Lynchburg, for more than ten years had conducted a common 
school of methods at Lynchburg, Bedford, and Charlottesville, which became the 
leading agency of its kind in the State and largely attracted attention throughout 
the South. The corps of teachers gathered at this school included many of the 
most distinguished of the northern and western institute workers, besides the 
best home talent. In 1890 the attendance reached 252 and the school was well 
known throughout the South. 

A valuable movement was the simultaneous examination of teachers, on August 
26 appointed by the State superintendent, who furnished a list of topics and 
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imparted a new vigor to this, one of the most neglected features of the system. A 
session of the State educational association in connection with a conference of 
superintendents held at Bedford City J uly 1-3, 1891, was another movement in 
he same direction. The University of Virginia in 1890 received a gift of $100,000 
from the Fayerweather estate, of New York City, with which it was enabled to 
erect a gymnasium and project other needed improvements. The A. & M. Col- 
lege at Blacksburg was favored by the appointment of Dr. J. M. McBryde to the 
office of the superintendency, called from the University of South Carolina. His 
opening report on organization, management of work, and course of study was the 
first introduction of this institute to its real function. From the day of this reor- 
ganization this college has steadily gained in numbers, efficiency, and breadth of 
management, until it may challenge comparison with similar institutions of every 
Southern State in all the essentials of a great agricultural and industrial school. 

With the approach of,the close of his career as principal of Hampton Institute, 
General Armstrong appeared to feel more intensely than ever the absolute neces- 
sity of the industrial feature of his school, also the necessity of reaching the 
masses of the colored people in the rural districts. In December, 1893, Superin- 
tendent Massey reports: ‘‘As regards the essential elements of growth the past 
year is without a parallel in the history of theschool system.’’ The total revente 
was $1,798,157.60, an increase of $107,692.19. - 

The superintendent in 1893 advocates the admission of young women to the 
University of Virginia. After a visit to the North in the interest of industrial 
education, he urges attention to this feature of school work. The‘death of Gen. 
8. C. Armstrong, which occurred at Hampton May 11, 1883, is noted as ‘‘ a. calam- 
ity to the system of education inaugurated at Hampton.’’ The citizens of Hamp- 
ton testified to ‘‘ his great love and faith in humanity, his broad catholic spirit, 
his purity of purpose, and his complete disregard of self, as expressed in our midst 
for twenty-five years by his patient devotion to a cause for which, without desire 
of personal gain, he gave his best years and, literally, his life.’’ In response to 
the movement for the higher education of young women under the auspices of 
the State, the University of Virginia offered a scheme for the pursuit of advanced 
studies by women at the university, under the nominal supervision of the pro- 
fessors, but really under tutors, without permission to attend lectures or other 
exercises of the university. After examination a certificate of proficiency might 
be given. Only one woman applied, and the plan was finally abandoned as practi- 
cally useless for the purpose aimed at. “A chair of English literature was estab- 
lished in the university by the gift of $50,000 from alady. The A. & M. College. 
under the administration of President McBryde, was already on the highway of 
progress and rapidly becoming one of the most effective institutions of learning 
in the State. The principalship of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute was conferred on Mr. H. B. Frissell, formerly chaplain of the institution. 

In 1894 the legislature, by an act including the teachers’ institute in the scheme 
of popular education, voted $2,500 for the support of the institutes, which, reen- 
forced by the usual gift of $2,500 from the Peabody fund, gave $5,000 for the 
support of this important department. The act was followed by the drawing up 
of a course of graded instruction for the teachers attending, to cover three years, 
the intervening months to be spent in a course of educational readings designed 
to unify the school work. The numbers in attendance on the several institutes 
for the years 1894 and 1895 were the largest ever known in the State, 1,721 and 
00. . 

In 1898 the need of the State for education was made apparent by a table pre- 
sented by Superintendent Massey, by which it was seen that there were 665,533 
persons in the State between the ages of 5 and 21—397,000 white and 285,500 
colored—of whom 115,357 white and 117,592 colored could neither read nor write, 
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232,949 in all; 29 per cont of white and 45 per cent of colored, averaging 35 per 
cent, more than one-third the entire schoql population of the Commonwealth. 
The Hampton Institute made a new movement in the industrial line in 1895 by 
directing more attention to the teaching of trades to its boys and more thorough 
domestic training for girls. By 1896-97 the educational foundations showed an 
increase in all directions. The superintendent writes: ‘‘ The increase about keeps 
pace with the natural growth of the schools.’’ At the close of the report of 1896 
Superintendent Massey publishes an improved chart of illiteracy, from which it 
appears that Virginia was then only seventh above the lowest of the States in this 
respect, 30.2 per cent of its entire population being illiterate, with only North 
Carolina, 35.7 per cent;. Georgia, 38.9 per cent; Mississippi, 40 per cent; Alabama, 
41 per cent; New Mexico, 45.5 per cent; South Carolina, 45 per cent, and Louisi- 
ana, 45.8 per cent, being below it. The ‘‘ needs’? emphasized were (1) larger 
school funds, (2) more effective teaching, (8) closer supervision, (4) graded courses 
of instruction in country schools, (5) institutions of normal training, (6) school 
libraries, (7) county high schools, (8) a State board of examiners, (9) better school- 
houses. 

A new departure was taken in the summer school of methods of instruction for 
white teachers at Charlottesville in 1896, where, at the request of a body of col- 
orea teachers desiring instruction of a special grade, a class of 56 was assembled 
and received the same lessons as given to the regular attendance. In 1897 this 
class was increased to 120. In Gloucester County, Va., more than 40 Hampton 
graduates had settled, and the negroes were paying nearly one-fifth the public tax 
of the county. Whatever may have been the success of the work of thirty years 
for the common school system of Virginia in bringing the Commonwealth up to 
the ideal persistently set before it by its four superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, it will be necessary to take into account the entire field of educational 
activity during this period in order to arrive at a just conclusion. The common 
school system in thirty years had so far outgrown its beginnings that in 1898 there 
were 60 public high schools reported in the State, nearly all in connection with 
the common schools. In Richmond and Lynchburg the free high school had been 
established within two or three years of the inauguration of the general system. 
. In several of the larger cities the colored people had a high or normal school 
attached to their own department. The rapid development of the graded method 
of organization, even in the small districts, was favorable to the secondary 
schooling. 

In 1869 a strong petition went up to the city government in Richmond for the 
establishment of a complete system of public schools. There had already been a 
movement during the period of reconstruction, as far as the colored people were 
concerned, placed under the supervision of the freedmen’s bureau. Several good 
buildings had been erected, and so-called high and normal schools for both races 
were in operation. The city government appropriated $15.000, and Doctor Sears 
supplemented it with a considerable sum. Mr. Andrew Washburn appears as 
the first superintendent of-a system that brought under instruction some 4,500 
children of both races. The highand normal schools for colored youth were con- 
tinued, and in due time their property was turned over to the general system, 
while its principal and others of the original company of school men from the 
North remained in the city and served on the general board of management. 

In 1870-71 some $45,000 was expended for 39 white and 37 colored schools. Mr. 
J.H. Binford was appointed by Doctor Ruffner as the first superintendent of public 
instruction in Richmond. Although infirm in health and with only three years 
of life left to him, he entered upon his new vocation with a confidence which 
aroused the pecple and enabled the public authorities to strike for an issue of 
$100,000 in bonds for the building of schcolhouses. Seventy-two teachers were 
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selected from those at work in the remaining schools of the city. Mr. A. N. C. 
Calkins, superintendent of elementary education in New York City, was brought 
to Richmond to introduce the natural method of elementary instruction. A Sat- 
urday training school for teachers was established, and the new superintendent 
was ever present in the schools. Ini871 the schools were graded under Principals 
W. B. McGilveray, W. F. Fox, and J. H. Peay, jr., who had been from the first 
identified with public education in the city. They visited Boston, Philadelphia, 
and New York. The free high school, established in a hired building, was opened 
in 1873, with Mr. W. F. Fox as principal; 5,328 pupils were enrolled in all the 
schools—two-thirds of the entire school population. 

In 1876 the city suffered an almost irreparable loss in the death of Superintend- 
ent Binford. The support of the excellent men who succeeded has only been able to 
carry the system forward at a moderate rate, sothat in the year 1900 it was still 
debated whether music should be introduced in the curriculum, and during the year 
before the city council refused to appropriate the small sum of $8,000 to supply a 
deficit, compelling the teachers to continue the schoolsin December as ‘‘ a labor of 
love.’’ The city of Ricltmond is already coming to recognize and do full honor to 
the devoted services of McGiiveray, Fox, Peay, Cunningham, and a body of 
women teachers as devoted and unselfish as in the country. In 1899 the school 
enrollment reached 11,371. In the same year Principal W. F. Fox was raised 
to the superintendency, and under his administration the schools of Richmond 
have remained until the date of this record. In 1896 12,244 and in 1898 13,381 
pupils were enrolled in the schools of Richmond, with 9,958 in daily attendance. 

The city of Lynchburg, practically the capital of southern Virginia, in 1871 
had a population of 12,000. When the public school was established by a grant 
of $16,992, so complete was the satisfaction with it that in 1875 the city had the 
largest per cent of its school population in public and the smallest in private schools 
of any city in the State. A high school was added in 1872. Mr. A. F. Biggers 
was the superintendent until the appointment of Mr. Giass, whose long adminis- 
tration has been so connected with the operation of the summer school of 
methods, first established in Lynchburg and afterwards at Bedford City and 
Charlottesville, that he is probably as well known through the United States as 
any educator of the State and far more than many eminent in more public 
station. 

The school history of the ancient city of Alexandria has an interesting histor- 
ical connection with the Washington Academy, established originally by uniting 
his gift of $4,000 with an academy in the city. Under this name the school for 
many years was to a considerable. extent free, and on the establishment of the 
public school system in 1870 was included in it. 

The city of Norfolk for a time responded more slowly to the call of the new edu- 
cation than any of the municipalities of the State. In 1879, with a population of 
20,000, it had cnly 1,773 enrolled in its public school system, with 1,171 in daily 
attendance, and of its large colored population only 606. in 1880 it had the lowest 
per cent of public school attendance of the six larger cities of the State. But within 
the past decade, 1890-1900, a decided awakening has come upon the schools of 
Norfolk. At present the city is educationally among the more prosperous of the 
Commonwealth. The neighboring and smaller city of Portsmouth from the first 
has been one of the foremost educational communities of the State. The newcity 
of Newport News within the past few years has freed itself from the depressing 
union with the county system, and its new school interest seems to be *‘ forging 
ahead,’’ with its reputation in industrial affairs already connected with the history 
of the rising Navy of the Union. At an carly period in the history of the town 
Mr. C. P. Huntington established and supported an excellent free school for the 
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children of the workmen in his great shipyards. The city of Petersburg has been 
from the first one of the progressive school centers of Virginia. It moved in pub- 
lic school affairs as early as 1875, and in 1878 had 2,070 pupils enrgjled and 1,428 
in average attendance. In 1890 the attendance had risen to 3,055, in a school 
population—from 5 to 21 years of age—of 7,400. 

The Report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 1897-88 contains 
the names of 280 high schools, endowed academies, seminaries, and other private 
secondary schoolsin Virginia. Many of these have been established during the past 
thirty or even twenty years. They all profess to include the entire work of edu- 
cation up to admission to college, and most of them contain a secondary school 
with several pupils of this sort, while a few report aclass in normal training. An 
extended visitation during the past thirty years among these institutions has 
revealed the fact that almost every one of them contains at least one, and several 
of the larger schools more than one, teacher of unquestionable preter en repu- 
tation. The Randolph-Macon College for women at Lynchburg, the Hollins Insti- 
tute in Botetourt County, the Mary Baldwin Female College at Staunton, and 
perhaps a dozen seminaries less known abroad have a well-earned reputation for 
good teaching and have sent forth graduates of note as teachers and leaders in 
society. - 

From the year 1898 to 1902 the office cf superintendent of public instruction 
was held by Mr. Joseph W.Southall. The most notable contention of the super- 
intendent during these years was in respect to the condition of the rural schools. 
Especially was attention called to the fact of what he rightly denominated the 
‘‘ruinous policy of the multiplication of rural schools, caused by the pressure to 
plant a schoolhouse in every little country neighborhood.’’ This policy harmed 
the schools and drove to the cities and large townsmany of the most valuable and 
enterprising citizens who desired better advantages for their children. In con- 
nection with this the superintendent brings up again the great necessity of the 
establishment of efficient graded schools in the country and a public high school 
in every county. These high schoo's are needed ‘‘to articulate the common 
schools with the university and other higher institutions of learning and to pre- 
pare teachers for the common schools.’’ The saperintendent also urges the neces- 
sity for a State board of school examiners. The subject of manual training is 
emphasized in both the biennial reports cf Superintendent Southall. The two 
cities of Lynchburg and Staunton had introduced woodwork for boys and cooking 
and sewing for girls in their public schools. He especially urges its imperative 
necessity for the colored children of the State. The State Female Normal School 
of white girls at Farmville had an attendance in 1909 of 251,100 girls and boys 
composing a training school of eight grades. More than 200 received free tuition 
on condition of teaching two years in the public school. In the sixteen years 
since its establishment this school had sent out with its diploma 394 young women, 
57 of whom had taught in high schools and colleges. The lagislature made an 
extra appropriation of $20,009 for improving the dormitory accommodations, the 
erection of a gymnasium, and a steam-heating plant. In 1900 the Polytechnic 
College, formerly the A. & M., had accommodations for an attendance of 40) stu- 
dents. President McBryde was still at the head, with 12 professors, 7 assistant 
professors, 5 instructors, and 6 other officials. The expenditures amounted to 
$115,541.07. The College of William and Mary reported 159 students, all young 
men, of whom 112 received free tuition in the normal department. The college 
is under obligation to educate 132 students at the rate cf $10 a month for board, 
fuel, none and washing. The total cost to each student was $118. The State 


appropriates $15,000 annually. Along with the normal department the ordinary — 


college course is continued. Mr. Lyon G. Tyler remains president. 
Among the interesting documents published in the report of Superintendent 
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Southall for 1900-1901 is Thomas Jefferson’s first plan for asystem of free schools, 
introduced in the general assembly of Virginia in June, 1779. During the year 
1901 Hon. J op E. Massey, the immediate predecessor of Superintendent Southall, 
died, after many years of illness. During a long public life he had held almost 
every office in the State government, excepting governor, and at the time of his 
death was a member of the constitutional convention then in session. In 1901 Dr. 
William H. Ruffner, founder of the present public school system, was still living 
near Lexington, Va. From letters published in the reports of Superintendent 
Southall it appears that in 11 communities, indicated as cities in 1901, there were 
88,125 children enrolled. According to the same authority there were 881,561 
pupils enrolled through the State. The number of children educated in the 11 
leading cities was only 1 to 10 of the entire State enrollment. Of these cities only 
one—Richmond, the capital—would rank as a city of the first class, according to 
the usual estimate of the national census, 85,000 population, while several of these 
places present a school enrollment as small as 1,000, and none, save Richmond, as 
large as 4,000. Taken in connection with the remarks of the superintendent con- 
cerning therural schools,also considering the fact that the enrollment was only 55.2 
per cent of the entire school population between 5 and 21—693,312—slightly more 
than one-third colored, we are not surprised to learn that according to the United 
States census of 1900 the percentage of illiteracy of persons 10 years of age and 
more is of native white 11.1 and of colored 44 per cent in Virginia. This means 
that of a total population of 886,295 whites and 479,464 negroes, 96,117 white and 
213,960 colored persons above 10 years of age entered upon the new century 
unable to read and write. This large proportion of illiterates in the basement 
story, contrasted with the unusal appropriation afforded by the State for the 
higher education, points to the fact of the remarkable depletion of the rural 
South, especially in its older cities, of superior young men during the genera- 
tion since the war. While the cities and larger towns of Virginia and other 
States are now in a fair degree enjoying opportunities for the elementary and sec- 
ondary education of ther people, furnished by local taxation in the more prosperous 
of them, the vast spaces of the open country even in Virginia are still in a compara- 
tively neglected condition. 

This condition of educational affairs, taken in connection with the history of 
Virginia for the past forty years, certainly places the Old Dominion at the begin- 
ning of the new century in a hopeful position. Especially does Superintendent 
Southall reckon as among the new educational forces the two organizations that 
within the past few years have been established for a new campaign of popular 
education through the entire South. The vast majority of the foremost people of 
those States of all classes and both races heartily indorse the policy of these two 
organizations—that the education of the children of any State or community is 
the most intimate concern of the people thereof. 

The great perils of American society can only be dealt with effectively by the 
whole American people. Of all these perils, the fact that eight Southern States 
to-day are weighted with an illiteracy ranging from 11 per cent to 19 per cent of 
their white and from 38 per cent to 61 per cent of their colored population of 10 
years old and upward is the most appalling, not only from its relation to the 
sixteen Commonwealths formerly known as the South, but also to the twenty- 
seven in the North. But the one body of people that from the close of the great 
civil war has needed no ‘‘ reconstruction’’—the body of more than half a million 
educators leading the common school public of every community which has 
already achieved such wonders during the past generation of marvelous growth— 
is now more than ever coming to a good understanding with the increasing 
wealth of the land. By the good Providence that Washington invoked we may 
trust that another thirty years of work among the children and youth will lift 
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Virginia to the destiny so evidently outlined in her manifest natural resources, 
her situation, and, above all, her foremost people, who never for a long time can 
be held back from their fidelity to this great interest. e 

In 1901-2 the convention which formed a revised constitution for the State of 
Virginia placed in this document the following provisions: (1) The State shall 
maintain and establish an efficient system of public free schools. (2) The State 
board of education shall consist of the governor, attorney-general, and superinten- 
dent of public instruction. In addition to this, its original form, the board shall be 
increased by experienced educators elected quadrennially by the senate from a list 
consisting of one from each of the faculties, nominated by their members or trus- 
tees, of the University of Virgina, Virginia Military Institute, State Polytechnic 
Institute, State Female Normal School, School of Deaf and Dumb, and College of 
William and Mary as long as it is subsidized by the State. Also by the addition 
of two division superintendents of schools and three from county and city super- 
intendents of schools, chosen for two years, though not to act in the appointment 
of any public school official. (8) The State superintendent of instruction shall be 
elected by the people, at the same time as the governor, for four years and be ex 
officio president of the State board of education. (4) The State board of educa- 
tion, increased as above noted, is authorized (@) to divide the State into school 
divisions, each not less than one county or city, and appoint a superintendent for 
each division, subject to the approval of the senate, for four years. (%) To have 
charge of the investment, care, and distribution of the State school funds as regu- 
lated by law. (¢) To make all needful rules for the management and conduct of 
the schools, subject to the right of the legislature to revise, amend, orrepeal. (4) 
To impose a tax for the support of schools and educational appliances. (¢) To 
elect boards of directors of the State library, who must serve without com- 
pensation, and appoint a salaried librarian. (5) Each magisterial district is 
constituted a separate school district, with three trustees, selected according to 
law. (6) The permanent literary fund of the State is to consist of (¢) the present 
literary fund: (%) ali public lands donated by the General Government for public 
free schools; (¢) all escheated property; (4) waste and unappropriated lands; (¢) 
all property forfeited to the State and fines for offenses against the State and what 
the State government annually may appropriate. (7) The State board shall appro- 
priate the annual interest of the literary fund and the capitation tax paid into the 
State treasury and not returnable to towns and cities. The annual property tax 
of not less than 1 nor more than 5 mills on the dollar for schools of primary and 
grammar grade for the equal benefit of all people is appropriated by the board on 
the basis of school population, including all persons between 7 and 20. The gen- 
eral assembly under changed circumstances may provide for different methods of 
appropriation, though not less than noted in this section. (8) Each county, city, 
town, and school district may lay a tax, not over 5 mills on the dollar, to be 
appropriated by local authorities; but primary schools must be kept open four 
months in the year before any of this money raised by a local tax be appropriated 
to schools of like grade. (9) The general assembly may establish agricultural, 
normal, military, and technical schools and such other grades as shall be for the 
public good. (10) The general assembly may establish compulsory education for 
children between the ages of 8 and 12, unless they can read and write, or are weak 
in body or mind, or attend private schools, or are excused from school attendance. 
(11) Children of poor parents are supplied with text-books. (12) White and 
colored children can not be educated in the same school at public expense. (18) 
No public school funds can be applied to any school not under or exclusively con- 
trolled by the State or some political subdivision, excepting (¢) the college of 
William and Mary; (8) bonds held by certain schools and colleges according to 
act of 1892; (¢) counties, cities, towns, and districts may appropriate to schools 
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of normal, industrial, and technical training, also to any school or institution of 
learning under the exclusive control of the county, city, town, or district. (14) 
School boards and trustees of educational institutions shall be appointed for four 
years. Be 

With this broad outfit of constitutional provision, its increasing material devel- 
opment, and the new interest awakened by the present revival in the education of 
the masses in the rural district, the Commonwealth of Virginia enters on the new 
century with a well-founded expectation of realizing the prophecy of the fathers 
a century ago. 


DELAWARE. 


The State of Delaware was the first to adopt the Constitution of the United 
States and one of the first to place in its constitution a provision under which 
every white child might legally receive a good common school education and the 
arts and sciences be promoted. The provision was as follows: ‘‘ The legislature 
shall, as soon as conveniently may be, provide for establishing schools and pro- 
moting arts and sciences.”’ 

It is an interesting study in sociology to explain the fact that the two smallest 
Commonwealths of the Union, Delaware and Rhode Island, should for more than 
fifty years have been the most derelict in providing for the general education of 
their children. The State of Rhode island waited, practically, until the period of 
the great revival of the public school system in New England under Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard for the establishment of an effective system of public instruc- 

tion. The State of Delaware, until about the same period, had not succeeded in 
getting upon the ground any effective method of dealing with even the small 
white population of the State. 

In both these States one principal city led the movement for several years in the 
establishment of a proper city system of graded schools. But in both these Com- 
monwealths the idea of personal independence and local jealousy even of State 
control seemed to have ‘‘had their perfect work’’ in preventing any concentra- 
tion of action, and, of course, leaving every little district of the Commonwealth 
to go on according to its own way. In Delaware, as appears in the record referred 
to, the public school system established by the law of 1829 left it virtually under 
the control of each school district in the State to decide whether it should have 
‘*a good school, a poor school, or no school at all.’”’ In this habit the people were 
encouraged by the most distinguished leader in educational affairs in the State, 
Judge Willard Hall, a native of Massachusetts, who had left his native State at a 
period when the common schools of New England were supported almost entirely 
by the local authorities. Although this exceilent and able man, during a period 
of nearly half a century, labored ‘‘ in season and out of season’* to persuade the 
people cf his adopted State of the great advantages of popular education, yet his 
theory that the whole matter should be left to the disposition of the local authori- 
ties in every school district was a hindrance at the time and seems to have left 
upon the people an impression that, until a very late period, was an undisputed 
hindrance to the proper development of universal education. 

The first important movement for the reorganization of the common school sys- 
tem of the State after the close of the civil war was an educational convention 
held at Dover, the capital, in December, 1867, ‘‘for a mutual interchange of 
opinions, to receive and discuss suggestions of improvements in the then existing 
law.’’ The convention consisted of a large number of prominent men, remained 
in session two days, and was the beginning of a new and more vigorous movement 
for popular education. A committee appointed to draft a general school code 
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reported additions to the free school law of 1829, under which with some changes 
the State had been living for the past thirty-five years. In 1869 the legislature 
was moved to take up the subject, but with no results. Similar efforts in 1871 
and 1873 met the same fate. But early in the session of the general assembly 
in 1875 a bill was reported, entitled ‘‘An act in relation to free schools in Dela- 
ware.’’? Asa result, on March 25, 1875, an act was passed entitled ‘‘ The new 
school law of 1875."’ In this statute the legislature, for the first and only time in 
its history, seems to have been impressed with the absolute necessity of a central 
authority for the general supervision of the common school system. ‘This was 
made doubly necessary from the fact that the three counties of Delaware—New- 
castle, including the city of Wilmington; Kent, where the capital, Dover, was 
located, and Sussex, in the more southerly portion of the State—represented per- 
haps the three extremes of Southern American life at the time of the passage of 
this law. The city of Wilnington, which had already established the usual city 
graded school system, was a good specimen of a growing. manufacturing city of 
the type of the Pennsylvania and New Jersey community of that sort. On the 
other hand, the county of Sussex was a fair representative of the Atlantic coast 
county in the neighboring States of Maryland and Virginia. 

By the new school law a State superintendent was to be appointed annually by 
the Governor, to hold his office one year. His duties were to visit every school in 
the State once a year; to examine all candidates for the office of teacher; to hold 
a teachers’ institute in each county once a year with a three days’ session; to 
report to the governor annually the condition of schools, with recommendations 
and suggestions for the improvement of the system. A State board of education 
was appointed, consisting of the president of Delaware College, the secretary of 
state, State auditor, and State superintendent of instruction, the president of 
Delaware College being president of the board. With the exception of the audi- 
tor no ember of the State board received a salary. This board was to determine 
what text-books should be used, receive returns from the schools, hear appeals, 
and determine all matters of controversy between superintendent, teachers, and 
commissioners. All teachers were required to have a certificate from the State 
superintendent, setting forth proficiency in the common English branches. The 
revenue was raised in the same manner as in the old law, which provided that each 
school district should raise by taxation a certain sum, indicated in the new law 
as $100 in Newcastle and Kent and $680 in Sussex County, with a privilege of 
extending its expenditure within certain limits. This law was not intended to 
essentially change the system which had prevailed for thirty-five years, but to 
make certain improvements. The permanent school fund of the State amounted 
to nearly $450,000 and with the revenue accruing from other sources the sum of 
$25,606.95 was to be distributed among the schools of the State. 

The most important part of this movement was the appointment by the gov- 
ernor, in 1875, of Mr. J. H. Groves as sup2rintendent of free schools, a position 
which he held until the year 1880. A notable defect in the law was the omission 
of a county superintendency. The State board of elucation of course could do 
nothing in a practical way for the supervision of the schools. The resalt was 
that the new superintendent was expected at once t» visit 370 district schools, 
keep an account in a book of his observations, examine candidates for teachers’ 
places, furnish certificates, and generally supervise the public education of a State 
in which every district regarded itself as its own creator and supervisor. In 
his first report the superintendent gives the whole number of schools outside of 
Wilmington as 370, taught 6.8 months in the year, containing 21,587 pupils, aver- 
aging 58 to each school, instructed at an average cost of tuition of $4.69. There 
were 430 teachers, whose average inonthly salary was $30.85. By the utmost 
effort the superintendent had visited 276 schoolhouses. Of these 250 had black- 
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boards and the same number were without maps and charts. Fifty-four exami- 
nations had been held for 521 applicants for teachers’ certificates. The whole 
amount of the State appropriation for the year for education was $29,284.89, 
which, increased by the amount levied and collected in school districts, $188,- 
940.60, made the total amount $218,225.49, 

The report is mainly an explanation of the impossible character of the duties 
required of the State superintendent of schools. No report had ever been made 
before of the ‘‘ eondition of the schools, their wants, and the status of teachers.’”’ 
The superintendent therefore concluded to begin *‘ with a low standard of require- 
ments and gradually elevate it,’’ for ‘‘had there been a searching examination a 
great number, or perhaps the greater number, of the teachers at that time teach- 
ing in our public schools would have entirely failed.’’ He believed the second 
examinations had shown improvement. This included the usuai common school 
studies, with the addition of theory and practice of teaching, and 60 per cent was 
required for the acceptance of a teacher. In visiting schools he declares that the 
‘average duration of schools in the State is 7 months; allowing 21 days to a 
month we have 147 days in which schools are in operation, and deducting 25 days 
for holding examinations and 15 for institute work, there would remain 102 days for 
school visitation. This would compel the superintendent to visit nearly 4 schools a 
day, including stormy days and holidays. The schcol districts are 3 miles apart, 
with a session only 6 hours a day.’’ Hence the difficulty of obeying this law. In 
visiting he found ‘‘in most cases the teachers were using the methods used in the 
schools where they were taught.’’ The blackboards were generally in no condi- 
tion for use and the teachers unprovided with chalk. ‘‘ The schools lacked sys- 
tematic organization. The studies that belong to public schools were not properly 
used in considering the wants of children.’’ Everywhere he finds ‘‘ lack of inter- 
est on the part of those whom free schools benefit.”” The habit of employing 
females to teach in summer and autumn and males in the winter made two sets 
of teachers and was ‘‘ detrimental to the best interests of the schools.’’ ‘* There 
seemed to be little care of the grounds surrounding the schoolhouses; the houses 
generally are small, uncomfortable, and poorly furnished, children crowded into 
a small space with but little ventilation and no comforts.”’ 

In Sussex County, the southern end of the State, he found the teachers chiefly 
““men who did not make teaching a profession, but merely put in the time not 
needed in their usual work, teaching three months and farming nine. Conse- 
quently the condition of the schools is not what we hoped to be able to report. 
Reading, writing, ciphering formed the sum and substance. But little attention 
was paid to the elements of arithmetic, even a knowledge of numeration and 
notation in many cases not known by the teachers, much less taught.’’ He was, 
however, struck with the eagerness of the pupils generally forinstruction. ‘‘ The 
houses are small and miserably furnished. Long desks are stretched around the 
walls of part of the house and benches with no backs or stays. Neither charts, 
maps, nor globes in any of the schoolhouses of Sussex County.’’ Yet there, as 
everywhere, he found some good teachers. He had called in different professors 
of Delaware College and assistants from other States for institute work. He 
earnestly suggests the need of a State normal school. ‘* We call loudly for better 
teachers—teachsrs who can not only utilize the ripe experiences of our best edu- 
cators, but effectually use the progressive and modern methods of to-day.’’ He 
suggests several changes in the school laws. After a full year in the service he 
believes ‘‘ that there is a marked change for the better in our public schools.” 

The city of Wilmington, whose schools were conducted under the local special 
system, reports 16 schoolhouses with 4,890 sittings, a high school for boys and 
girls, 2 grammar schools for each sex, and 14 primary schools in which the 
sexes are taught together. The whole numberx of teachers is 97; 5,947 pupils 
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were enrolled during the year, with an average daily attendance of 3,720. The 
number of pupils did not seem to be essentially changed year by year. The total 
cost of the schools of the city was $119,220.14; the value of school property, 
$265,338.80. The governor of the State. Hon. John P. Cochran, in his first bien- 
nial message gave special attention to the subject of education. This document 7 
contains a brief résumé of educational work in the State, and an emphatic indorse- 
ment of the new schoo! law of 1875 as ‘‘securing a class of better qualified 
teachers, a uniform class of school books, an annual visitation of the school by 
the State superintendent, and the holding of teachers’ institutes.’’ He still 
expresses confidence in the regulation idea of the State, and argues against any 
suspicion that the new law ‘‘ might infringe materially upon the fundamental 
policy of giving to the people through the district commissioners the charge of 
the schools. The compulsory system may make good subjects for arbitrary gov- 
ernments, but the other will better fit men for the duties and responsibilities of 
free citizens.”’ 

In 1878 there appears to have been a slight gain in the number of schools and 
enrollment of pupils, but scarcely an increase of appropriations. The superin- 
tendent, however, expresses the opinion ‘‘that there has been a very perceptible 
lmmprovement in the qualifications of the teachers. Not one-fifth of those exam- 
ined in the year before could have passed examinations required this year.’’ He 
puts in a strong plea for county, township, and district supervision of the schools. 
This matter had been confused by the legislature. ‘* No one man can carry out 
the part of the law requiring general supervision of the State.’’ The teachers’ 
institutes ‘‘ depend entirely upon the small amount of money contributed by the 
teachers to defray the expenses incurred.’’ He urges appropriations by the State 
for this purpose. Some of the local commissioners will not allow their teachers 
to attend the institutes and in other cases deduct the salary for those days. The 
school board of Wilmington decided to continue the salary of their teachers dur- 
ing their absence at institutes. He refers to the confused state of the school laws, 
and urges that they should be compiled and printed for general use. One of the 
most important features of the report is the publication of a document prepared 
by Mr. H. C. Conrad, esq., who represented a private association established for 
the education of the colored race in Delaware. Up to this point the State had 
done nothing for the free public education of this people, save the appropriation 
of their own taxation. This was only sufficient to meet about one-third of the 
expenses, the other two-thirds to be raised by contributions among the colored 
people themselves. The author urges the justice of extending the benefits of the 
public school system to this people. The number of colored pupils for the three 
counties was less than 2,000. 

In 1880 the number of schools had increased to 512; of pupils, white, 31,502; 
colored, 3,954. The cost of education was $6.39 each per annum; total number of 
teachers, 423. Thetotal expenditure was $177,651.89, a decrease of nearly $40,000. 
On this, the closing year of his service, Superintendent Groves reports: ‘‘It is 
very difficult to state in words the work of the many schoolrooms throughout our 
State. The larger number of pupils in schools are in the primary classes. The 
fundamental instruction should mainly be aimed at by our instructors. A more 
thorough and comprehensive plan should be adopted to secure the best results for 
children in the short time allotted for school training.’’ He devotes an important 
portion of his report to the suggestion of improved methods of instruction in the 
fundamental branches. He still urges the fact of the insufficiency of the school- 
houses, although there is a movement for the better housing of the children. He 
urges a union or consolidation of districts in many parts of the State. The State 
teachers’ association, which had been organized in 1879, held its annual meeting , 
in 1880, with 80 members in attendance. It passed stirring resolutions urging 
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improvement in the general matter of school keeping. The superintendent testi- 
fies fo the very difficult work of the colored schoois to maintain themselves with 
the help rendered by the Delaware association and the small amount of tax col- 
lected among themselves, and urges the State to come to the rescue. There were 
about 50 colored schools outside of the city of Wilmington, which had already 
incorporated this class of schools in its general system. 

A very important portion of this report was a brief history of the free schools 
of Delaware, to which the author of this essay on the schools of this State is 
indebted for valuable information. The president of the State board of educa- 
tion in 1880 was Dr. W. H. Purnell, LL. D., president of Delaware College. 

Five years later we find the common school system of the State under charge 
of Mr. T. N. Williams, with H. C. Carpenter as assistant superintendent. 
The number of schools, the average time of school terms, the number of children, 
and other features of statistical importance are not to a considerable extent 
increased, especially the average salary of teachers. It appears that the average 
age of the teachers in the State in 1884 was 24.1 years. The total cost of education 
was $206,918.43, a decrease from i878. The new superintendent, however, opens 
with the expression of ‘‘ the sincere gratification that I am able to present a most 
encouraging report of the conditions of the free schools of Delaware.’ The 
efficient management of his predecessor and assistant ‘* had established the schools 
on a healthy basis, and a most careful supervision had been exercised.’* He 
speaks of the number of beautiful and commodious houses that had been erected 
in the past year in the three counties of the State. The prominent hindrances 
are the want of permanency of employment of teachers, a misapprehension on the 
part of many parents and school commissioners of the real objects of the schools, 
and in some places the lack of trained teachers. ‘‘ Yet never before has public 
sentiment been so strong in favor of the support of free public schools as to-day.”’ 
The superintendent had traveled extensively and examined 462 candidates for 
teachers. One hundred and twenty-nine thousand dollars had been spent in the 
improvement of schoolhouses. The Delaware State Teachers’ Association held its 
sixth annual meeting with eminent lecturers, and during the year 25 educational 
meetings had been held in different parts of the State. The Delaware College 
was the only institution of higher learning belonging to the State. It was 
endowed by the fund received under the act of Congress of 1862. although under 
the exclusive control of a private corporation until 1867, the State then being 
made one-half owner of all the property and an agricultural department estab- 
lished. <A classical department also contained the usual course of college instruc- 
tion. A literary course, especially designed for young ladies, omitted the Greek 
and higher mathematics. Young ladies had been admitted to the college for 
twelve years. The average number of students was 54, half the number admit- 
ted on scholarship appointments from members of the legislature, of which the 
State was entitled to 30. 

In 1883 the general assembly passed an act authorizing a general supervision 
over the colored schools of the State. There were 65 outside of Wilmington in 
Session an average of four and seven-eighths months, the highest enrollment 
being 3,409, while the total amount paid from all sources was $8,176. A peculiar 
feature of the school system of the State was the large number of villages which, 
like Wilmington, were acting under a special law, separating them from the gen- 
eral system of the State. Of these the most important seemed to be Newcastle, 
Middletown, Smyrna, Dover, Milford, Seaford, Harrington, and Lewes. 

In 1887 Mr. T. N. Williams was still occupying the post of superintendent and 
Mr. H. C. Carpenter of assistant. The statistics of public school instruction 
varied little from year to year, and from the reports of the superintendent it 
would seem that the principal gain in eleven years was the progress in character 
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and methods of instruction, the improvement in schoolhouses, and an increased 
interest of the parents and patrons. Still the obstinate hindrances remain*the 
want of active interest on the part of the parents, frequent changes of teachers, 
and carelessness in their employment. In two years over $125,000 had been spent 
in the improvement of school buildings. The superintendent had made an hercu- 
Jean effort, despite bad roads and severe weather, to visit all the schools in the 
State. Six hundred and twenty-one candidates had appeared for examination. 
An improvement in the character of the school commissioners or trustees of the 
districts is noted. The colored schools are said to be making substantial and 
encouraging progress. Schoolbooks were sold through depositaries appointed by 
the superintendent, numbering 58 in the State, and 10 per cent was allowed for 
selling; but the importance of free schoolbooks is urged. Asa large portion of the 
State school money is distributed among town schools practically outside the 
jurisdiction of the State superintendent, it is urged that this anomalous condition 
should be changed. A new president of the Delaware College, Mr. J. H. Cald- 
well, reports that the legislature had appropriated the sum of §8,000 for the 
improvement of the buildings. The number of students was 49, of whom 6—3 
male and 8 femmale—were graduated. Thecity of Wilmington in 1887 had reached 
a population of 52,000, and the number of sittings in its schoolhouses were 7,665. 
The school system of this city had for many years been under the very efficient 
and faithful superintendency of Mr. David W. Harlan. 

During the following year the legislature returned to its original system of local 
control of its public school system, to the extent of dispensing with the State 
superintendency and placing the control of each county in the hands of a county 
superintendent appointed by the governor, the duty of the president of the State 
board of education being to offer a report in writing biennially to the governor on 
the condition of the public schools, beginning December, 1889. The same law 
that established the county superintendency in the State made it the duty of the 
incumbents to visit all schools, conduct all examinations, grant certificates, and 
hold annual teachers’ institutes. Mr. Herman Bessey had been appointed com- 
missioner for Newcastle County, Mr. L. Irving Handy for Kent County, and Mr. 
Jaines H. Ward for Sussex County. These superintendents were appointed for 
only one year, but the president of the State board of education, Mr. A. N: Raub, 
urges their appointment for four years. The law provided that all teachers should 
attend the county institutes, but as no penalty was attached, the law was not 
strictly obeyed. The requirement of a county superintendent visiting each school 
in his county twice a year, each visit to be of not less than two hours’ duration, is 
described as impossible. The utter inefficiency of the local district system seems 
to have finally made its impression on headquarters, and the president of the State 
board suggests that the system would be greatly benefited by making each *‘ hun- 
dred ’’ a school district, with from three to five school trustees or commissioners. 
He refers to the fact that the Western States, and, indeed, nearly every State of 
the North, is adopting the township system, in which the township becomes a 
school unit. In this way the general board of control would offer the same 
educational privileges and facilities to all in the group. 

At present one might give forty and the other only thirty weeks to the children. 
The ** hundreds ”’ as school districts might be divided into incorporated boroughs 
and rural districts. making practically the township system. In this way high 
schools throughout the State might be established in each ‘‘ hundred,’’ where stu- 
dents could receive preliminary education for business pursuits and all necessary 
training to fit them for college and professional schools. A temperance hygiene 
law is said to be so loosely worded as to be practically useless. Free text-booksare 
urged; also the inconvenience of the great number of incorporated school boards, 
which ** destroys the unity of the system and makes it specially difficult to form 
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an accurate estimate of the actual progress of the schools,’’ is pointed out. At 
present ‘‘there is no authorized means of learning the number of children of 
school age in the State.’’ Under the new law the members of the State board of 
education received no salary or compensation, The Delaware College seems to 
be making progress. As a natural result of the abolition of the State superin- 
tendency, there has been difficulty in gathering and arranging statistics. The 
incorporated school boards are under no legal obligation to furnish statistics, and 
the county superintendence and the requirements of the law are so meager that 
no general attempt is made in this report to give a consolidated account of the 
condition of education in the State. Hach of the commissioners presents his own 
report. The commissioner of Kent County has decided to take the colored schools 
of that county under kis own supervision, finding them evidently in a somewhat 
feeble condition. One peculiarity of the school system is a habit of accumulating 
a surplus in the treasury of the different counties and towns. 

In 1899 President Raub, of the State board, makes a second report, declaring that 
after four years’ trial the work of the county superintendency has in the main been 
satisfactory, but that it is impossible for these gentlemen alone to accomplish 
what the law requires. He also points to two defects—in the fact that this official 
is appointed fer only one year, and there is no standard of qualification as to 
scholarship or experience in teaching on his part. The present salary, $1,000, 
expected to cover all expenses for traveling, board, etc., is toolow. The annual 
appropriation for each county to the county institute should be increased to $1,500 
atleast. There is great confusion in the matter of granting certificates to teach- 
ers. He believes it is safe to give the approximate school population of the State 
from 6 to 21 years as 33,589 white and 5,542 colored. Of this number, 80 per cent 
of the white and 84 per cent of the colored were enrolled during the past year, and 
51 per cent of the white were in daily attendance for 84 months and 51.5 per cent 
of the colored children for 5 months, including Wilmington. The subject of 
incorporated schools is again brought forward asa feature which destroys the 
unity of the whole system and makes it especially difficult to form an accurate 
estimate of the actual progress of the schools. A provision for a uniform system 
of text-booxs is not generally complied with. Delaware College has taken ‘* rapid 
forward strides,’’ although the number of students has not yetreached a hundred. 
The State has a large, growing surplus of school money. At the close of the year 
there was over $56,000 of surplus money—twice the annual State appropriation to 
all of the schoo!s—in the hands of the school clerks. A new provision connected 

vith the license law would add 850,000 a year to this fund. In the whole State 
the children of school age number 33,589; number enrolled, 26,778; in average 
attendance, 16,798; number of schoolhouses, 367—25,293 sittings; number of teach- 
ers, 605; number of days taught, 105,875; average salary of male teachers, $33.52; 
of female, $30.20; value of scnool buildings, $548,946. Thecolored schools included 
an enrollment of 4,653, with an average daily attendance of 2,851, 85 schoolhouses, 
and 96 teachers. They received an appropriation of $6,000, with taxes. The 
commissioners generally report a gratifying progress. 

In 1892 Mr. Robert J. Reynolds, ex officio president of the State board, publishes 
the reports of the different counties. A marked improvement of interest in public 
instruction in Sussex County is noted, although many schools in the county ‘‘ are 
far below what they might be even under present opportunities.’’ Especially is 
the condition of the schoolhouse criticised. There are 28 schooi buildings in the 
county valued at $50 or less, running as low as $10 per building, and there are 50 
buildings which do notexceed $100 each. Twenty-six school districts in the county 
do not own the ground on which their school buildings stand. The enterprising 
superintendent of this county presents a decided overhauling of educational mat- 
ters in his own preserve. The free text-books which are now offered to the chil- 
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dren are regarded a greatreform. Hesays: ‘‘ The State appropriates a very hand- 
some sum for the purpose of education, which is increasing yearly, but my 
acquaintance with the schools has not revealed to me such an advance in their 
condition as the financial aid givenwould lead me to expect. Much backwardness 
is due, in my opinion, to the method of depositing the funds with local school 
boards. In the selection of district officials the first question is to find those will- 
ing to serve. The officers being selected, they regard the office asa sinecure. I 
find in ny visits that no more than 10 per cent of the schools are visited by the 
commissioner during the year. They regard their duty to consist in fixing the 
term of school and such salary for teacher as will not consume the school fund, 
and the employment of a teacher, whom they leave to run the school in his own 
way until by friction he loses favor with some member of the district and the 
commissioners are unwilling to risk their popularity in employing him longer. 
The needs of the school are neglected and terms often very short when large 
sums are left in the loval treasury. The schools are left to such diversified 
authority and management that it is not only impossible to enforce any system- 
atic improvement, but the present management is ineffective and expensive. We 
must have local school boards to look after their interests; but would it not be 
better if the general management and direction of the schools and the handling of 
the funds were committed to a county school board, the governor appointing the 
officer or officers? That might effect a uniform progyess in the schools and afford a 
better security and accountability for the funds. The surplus money in the hands 
of clerks is frequently used in speculation and often the districts have sustained 
heavy losses. Our system of reporting is expensive to the State, a tedious piece 
of work to the teacher, and the reports have never met the purpose for which 
they were intended. As a matter of statistics they are useless unless complete, 
which they never are. Much of the information called for is useless..’ A change 
is recommended in the law for the collection of taxes of colored persons in incor- 
porated districts. The provisions of the law are greatly neglected. The State 
gives the colored schools of Sussex County $3,000, but their entire tax contributed 
is only one-third of the levy. It is not comer nie that asystem of schools strug- 
gling with such inveterate hindrances as these, in obedience to a persistent idea 
of individual and local independence, should have made only a gradual progress 
during the decade from 1890 to 1900. 

In 1898, however, anew school law was passed, which evidently was intended to 
strengthen greatly the power at the center of the system. It provided for a State 
board of education consisting of the governor, secretary of state, president of Del- 
aware College, State auditor, and senior member of the county school commis- 
sioners, with other experts, which should hold quarterly meetings, four members 
making a quorum. This body had authority to make laws for its own govern- 
ment, to exercise the powers and perform the duties usually vested in such boards, 
to prepare examination papers for different classes of teachers covering 12 sub- 
jects, to adopt a list of schoolbooks and appoint the method of their distribution, 
to hear appeals from county school commissioners, to gather statistics on educa- 
tion, report to the general assembly, and suggest changes in the school laws. 
Their compensation was $5 per day for actual services, the president of the State~ 
board being president of Delaware College. 

The supervision of all county schools was vested in the county school commis- 
sioner for each county, this official to be appointed by the governor for three years, 
the compensation being $5 per day for actual service, not to exceed $30 for the 
year, traveling expenses not to exceed $25. The districts were still intrusted with 
large powers in the management of their schools. Yet the general scope of the 
law showed a decided advance through the State in the direction of uniformity of 
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system, thorough supervision, and holding officials to their duty. In 1899 the law 
was further iniproved by a provision for the establishment of graded schools. 
The biennial report of the State board of education for 1900, consisting of the 
governor, secretary of state, auditor of accounts, president of Delaware College, 
school commissioners of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex counties, each of which is 
given a commission of three persons, reports its own origin in 1898, In this brief 
space the efforts of the board have been, (1) ‘‘ to organize and systematize the 
work of the public schools of the State; (2) to obtain reliabie and comprehensive 
statistics that should be used as a basis of a more intelligent work and fairer and 
more just distribution of State aid; (3) the selection and adoption of better. text- 
books.’’ The board recognized the evils of the system, based as it ison extreme 
local self-government. ‘* The irregular boundaries of the district inclose local 
prejudice and strife and destroy uniformity and justice. The insufficient school 
buildings, unequal taxation, location of schoolhouses, unequal salaries of teachers, 
all make it impossible that taxpayers and children enjoy equal privileges.”’ 

In order to exhibit these defects the State board compiled complete statistics 
sufficiently valuable to warrant their publication, ‘Full statistics will not need 
to be published oftener than ten years. The present have been obtained at much 
trouble and expense. A carefully revised and selected list of text-books has been 
made. The great need of our schools is more money and a more just and equita- 
ble distribution of the school dividend.’’ The sum distributed during the year 
was a school fund amounting to $144,296.50, composed of $44,296.50 income from 
investments of funds and $100,000 appropriated by general appropriation act. 
One hundred and fifty dollars was appropriated to each single district in New- 
castle County. In Kent and Sussex a different mode of distribution was prac- 
ticed. Fifty-three of the school districts in Kent County were incorporated dis- 
tricts and 71 in Sussex. It is recommended that the general appropriation by the 
State be increased to $120,000, so that $164,296.50 can be distributed, giving $25,000 
tothe city of Wilmington. The board is convinced that the present general school 
law is the best that the State has ever had. The graded schools established under 
the act of 1899 and supervised by the State board represent 37 in the three counties. 
By the law only 150 pupils in each can be admitted at one time, and the graded 
schools receive $15 per annum for each pupil. It is recommended that the law be 
made to apply to the Wilmington schools. For several years an excellent summer 
school of nethods had been conducted in Kent County by Superintendent Tindall, 
and this plan is recommended as the best substitute for a normal school in Dela- 
ware. Itis recommended that the school be made permanent by putting at the 
command of the superintendent an appropriation for the school, to be held at 
Dover for four weeks during July and August in each year. An appropriation of 
$1,000 per annum would suffice for the purpose. 

in contrast with the general lack of efficiency, the result of the system of local 
control of the schools and the large number of incorporated village systems, we 
turn with great satisfaction to the report of the schoois of the city of Wilmington, 
which from sn early period have gone forward with a steady progress. At the 
laying of the corner stone of a new high school building on April 20, 1899, Dr. 
E. G. Shortlidge, president of the board, read a paper concerning the growth of 
the public schools of Wilmington. Little of the history of the public schools of 
this city previous to 1852 was in existence. In 1829 under the free school act 
Wilmington was divided into 10 school districts, against powerful opposition. 
In only 1 was a school permanently established; in 2 others for short irregular 
periods. In 1833 a considerable sum of dividends from the income of the school 
fund suggested a plan to unite the 10 and form one large school, and in this same 
year this was accomplished. A schoolhouse was built with 2 rooms, 1 for male 
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and 1 for female pupils, which contained 120 seats. The school commenced and 
was continued to 1852. It was supported against earnest opposition, occasion- 
ing much discussion. In 1852 the schools were reconstructed under a special act. 
The city council appropriated $10,000 annuaily. New schoolhouses were built 
and in 1861 there were 8 in use in the city. In 1857 the whole number of pupils 
in the public schools was 1,800; in 1898, 10,769. In 1859 there were 39 teachers; 
in 1898, 245. Up to 1859 there was no considerable grammar school for boys. In 
that year the first high school class was organized, in 1872 numbering 40. In 1888 
the enrollment in the high school was 622. Up to the opening of school No. 1 in 
1871 no advance beyond ordinary branches with algebra, geometry, natural phi- 
losophy, and physiology had been made. 

In 1898 all the pupils below the high school were taught music, drawing, and 
other branches usually taught in primary and grammar schools. Girls in the 
grammar schools were taught sewing, and kindergarten methods were used in 
the primary schools. 

In 1901 the faithful superintendent, Mr. David W. Harlan, retired and his place 
was supplied by Mr. George W. Twitmyer. The board of education at this time 
consisted of 24 members, representing 12 wards of the city. Miss Mary C. I. 
Williams was assistant superintendent of schools. The total population 6f Wil- 
mington in 1900 was 76,508. There were 29 schoolhouses, with 238 schoolrooms, 
with sittings for 10,862 pupils. A high school for boys and girls was provided. 
Four grammar schools—one combined high, grammar, and primary, for colored— 
and 23 primary. The number of teachers in the day schools was 270, 245 being 
women. The whole number of pupils enrolled was 11,018, the average daily 
attendance 8,476. The colored schools represented an enrollment of 1,560, with 
1,114 the average number. During the twenty-nine years previous to 1901 the 
number of schoolhouses had increased from 15 to 29; number of sittings from 4,502 
to 10,862; whole number of pupils enrolled from 5,920 to 11,019, average attend- 
ance from 3,555 to 8,476, and number of teachers from 82 to 270. The total expendi- 
ture in 1900 was $189,676.98; cost per capita on total number enrolled, $15.76; on 
average number attending, $20.48. In 1901 $205,293.27 was paid for new buildings 
and furniture. The school tax had increased from 3? mills in 1885-86 to 4 mills 
in 1901. From this $162,792.17 was received from the city council, $22,515.75 
from the State fund, $4,569.16 from other sources, making a total of $189,676.08. 
The new high school building, dedicated in 1901, was regarded as one of the most 
complete in the country. Manual training had been introduced in the different 
departments of the schools. An interesting feature of the educational condition 
of the city was the interest shown in the school system by the New Century Club, 
composed of the leading ladies of the city. The new superintendent recommends 
an extension of the high school course to four years, with a liberal provision for 
electives, the addition of sewing into the upper primary grades, the extension of 
manual training in the form of constructive work in all of the grades below the 
high school, the establishment of a pedagogical library in connection with the Prin- 
cipal’s Round Table Library and the establishment of a nongraded school for the 
children requiring special care and instruction. The new superintendent pays a 
deserved tribute to the work of his predecessor, Mr. David W. Harlan: ‘‘ His 
devotion to his work, his honesty of purpose, with ability to organize, and his 
personality can be felt in every department of the schools.’’ 


CHAPTER X. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACH- 
ERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By WILLIAM ROBERTS JACKSON, 


Professor of Education and Principal of Normal School, Nebraska Wesleyan University. 


[The following chapter has been prepared for this Report by Professor Jackson 
(formerly State superintendent of public instruction of Nebraska) from data 
collected by himself, the results being submitted by him to the different State 
superintendents for criticism. It answers numerous inquiries made to this Office 
from week to week. The tabular arrangenient of the legal provisions is well 
designed to facilitate reference and afford systematic information on any of the 
chief particulars concerning the different grades of teachers’ certificates in the 
several States.—Comimissioner of Education. | 
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A COMPARISON OF SUBJECTS REQUIRED FOR STATE CERTIFICATES. 


The following are required in practically all of the States: Reading, orthography, 
writing, physiology and hygiene (including scientific temperance instruction), 
arithmetic, geography, United States history, and grammar. 

In inost of the States the following are required: Algebra, geometry, general 
history, civics, physics, theory and art of teaching, literature, botany. 

In a large portion of the States the following are required: Bookkeeping, school 
law, composition, rhetoric, zoology, pedagogy, psychology, physical geography, 
geology, history of education, drawing. 

Chemistry is required in 11 States, Latin and school management in 10, method 
in 9, trigonometry in 7, music, agriculture, and a thesis in 6, astronomy and 
political economy in 5. 


Table No. 2.-—Number of subjects required for State certificates compared in 
groups of States. 


North Atlantic Division: North Central Division: 
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aSee notes supplementary to Table 1. 


From the above it will appear that the North Central Division of States requires 
on the average the largest number of subjects—approximately 25. The North 
Atlantic and the Western divisions of States have about the same average require- 
nients of subjects—approximately 21. Next in order is the South Central Divi- 
sion—approximately 18. The smallest number of subjects required is in the 
South Atlantic Division, where the approximate average of subjects is 15. 

States requiring the larger number of subjects almost uniformly require that a 
higher grade be maintained in the various subjects. Thus, the above variations 
are eve more marked than would appear from a comparison of the number of 
subjects alone. 


PRESENT STATUS OF TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


TABLE No. 3.—Authorities issuing certificates. 


States and Territories. 


State 
superin- 
tendent. 


Alabama 


Arkansas 
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State | Regents | 
normal | of uni- 
board. | versity. | 


State 
board. 


County 
superin- 
tendent. 
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Colorado 


Connecticut 


Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesot 


Mississippi 


Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 0 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 


North Dakota 


Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylv 


Rhode Island 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 
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Virginia 


Washington 
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xx 
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MEX 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


County 
board. 


District of Columbia 
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Indian Territory 
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Oklahoma 
Insular possessions: 
Porto Ri 
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== 


School 
district 


board. 


«Parish superintendent. . 
5 In Nebraska the following institutions are normal schools, with State recognition, and State 
certificates are issued by the faculty and State superintendent: Nebraska Wesleyan University 


Normal School, Fremont Normal School. 


University State teachers’ certificates are issued by 


the University of Nebraska, the Nebraska Wesleyan University, Doane College, and Bellevue 
After three years of successful experience the countersignature of the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction makes them life State certificates. 

¢ County and State superintendents. 


College. 


SIMILAR AUTHORITIES FOR ISSUING CERTIFICATES, 


State board only: (4) Alabama, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, 
State superintendent only: (2) North Dakota and Indian Territory. 
County superintendent only: (8) Delaware, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 
County board only: (1) California. 
State board and the county boards only: (8) Kansas, Kentucky, Nevada, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, and Oklahoma. 
State and county superintendents only: (10) Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, 
New York, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, and Wyoming. 
State board and county superintendent only: (5) Idaho, Iowa, Maryland, Missis- 
Sippi, and Utah. 
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The other States have placed the power of issuing certificates in the hands of 
from three to six different authorities. 

Notr.—The above does not take into account the certificates issued in city dis- 
tricts by those designated by the city board for this purpose. 


TaBLE No, 4.—State normal and university certificates. 
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States, certain con- 
ditions being met. 
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aA few other States issue these certificates if in additiom to graduation satisfactory examina: 
tion is passed in a few specified subjects. 
b Reciprocity plan. 
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CHAPTER XL 


J. L. M. CURRY AND HIS SERVICES TO EDUCATION IN THE 
pou LH. 
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I.—PROCCEEDINGS OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE PEABODY EDUCATION 
FUND, AT THEIR FORTY-THIRD MEETING, NEW YORK, OCTOBER 


8, 1803. 


There were present: Chief Justice Fuller, the chairman, and Messrs. Green, 
Porter, Morgan, Courtenay, Somerville, Fenner, Gilman, Hoar, Smith, Doane, 
and Jesup. 

Chief Justice Fuller announced the death of Doctor Curry, the general agent of 
the board, and at his request Doctor Gilman presented the following minute, 
which, on mot'on of Judge Fenner, was adopted by the trustees as an expression 
of their views. When the vote on the adoption was taken the members rose 
from their seats out of respect to Doctor Curry’s memory. 


The trustees of the Peabody Education Fund gratefully record their apprecia- 
tion of the services of Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL. D., as general agent of the fund. 
On the death of Dr. Barnas Sears, the wise originator of the methods adopted 
by this board under Mr. Winthrop’s guidance, Doctor Curry, in i881, was unani- 
mously appointed his successor. He had already acquired distinction as a soldier, 
a legislator, a minister of the Gospel, and a college president, and his acquaint- | 
ance with the leaders of public opinion and with the educational conditions of the 
Southern States, enabled him to enter upon the administrative responsibilities to 
which he was called with every assurance of success. These expectations were 
completely sustained. A few years later, at the suggestion of President Hayes, | 
who was a member of the two boards, Doctor Curry was made the executive 
officer of the Slater Fund as weil as of the Peabody, and in this double capacity . 
he traveled widely and constantly in the South, visited col'eges, normal schools, | 
industrial schoo!s, and common schoois, attended educational conventions, and 
addressed not infrequently, and at their request, both houses of the legislature in* 
many,if not all of the Southern States. He was also called upon in the Northern 
States to discuss those phases of education with which he was familiar. H 
Few of his contemporaries can be compared with Doctor Curry as an orator, so 
that it is doubtless due to him, in a large degree, that the present awakening of 
the South to the importance of public provision for education should be attributed. | 
He was keenly alive to the responsibilities of his position, unwearied by the long 
journeys which they involved, conscious of radical differences of opinion among 
those whom he met, and undismayed by perplexities. His enthusiasm for educa- 
tion, his consideration for others, and his sincere desire to promote the welfare of 
all the people enabled him to exert a profound and serviceatle influence which will 
never be forgotten. 
Twice during his connection with this board he was arpointed by different 
administrations to represent the United States at the Spanish court. With these 
exceptions his services were uninterrupted until a few months before his death, 
when his physical powers gave way. The board provided for his relief from such 
duties as he was willing to throw off, yet his vigor had departed never to return. 
He was unable to attend the special meeting of the board in January last, and he 
died near Asheville, N. C., February 12, 1903, in his seventy-eighth year. He was 
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buried in Richmond, and at the funeral his colleagues in this board were repre- 
sented by the treasurer, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. Mrs. Curry, who was then a 
great invalid, died a few weeks later. 

It is not easy to sum up in a few sentences the characteristics of this remark- 
able man. His versatility is shown by the various positions to which he was 
called—the bar, the ministry, the legislature, the Army, the Congress of the Con- 
federate States, the.Congress of the United States, the professorship of law, the 
administration of two educational trusts, the mission to Spain. It was twenty 
years after the outbreak of the civil war when he entered upon his task as a pro- 
moter of peace and union by the agency of education; and during the twenty-two 
years that still remained to him of life his other distinctions, if they did not van- 
ish, were quite subordinate to that which came from his connection with this 
fund. Asan adyiser to the trustees, as the official visitor to the schools which 
were aided by the board, as the authorized exponent and advocate of general 
education, as the eloquent and forcible speaker upon the public platform. he won 
the admiration and respect of his associates and colleagues. Other leaders will 
undoubtedly come forward, but the managers of this trust will never fail to asso- 
ciate the names of Sears and Curry with those of Peabody and Winthrop. To 
these four men perpetual gratitude is due. 


Il.—-EULOGIUM OF DR. J. L. M. CURRY. 
By E. A. ALDERMAN, PRESIDENT GF TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
[An address delivered at the 1903 meeting of the National Educational Association, Boston, Mass.] 


Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry was born in Lincoln County, Ga., on June 5, 1825, 
and died in Asheville, N. C., on February 12, 1903. This long life was a purpose- 
ful life, rich in experience of men and governments, and full of devotion, of service, 
of struggle, and achievement. There was never a pause in its unceasing, virile 
activities, and when the end cameI know noman of whom it could be more truth- 
fully said that he had drunk honorabie life to its lees. Doctor Curry had been a 
soldier in two wars, a maker of laws in State and nation, a teacher and preacher, 
a writer of useful books, twice a representative of hisGovernment at the court of 
Spain, and a statesman of that truest sort whose faith in the perfectibility of men 
was unfailing and whose ambition was to give to all men a chance to inherit the 
power, the beauty, and the richness of life. 

The intense, rich lifeof Doctor Curry covered an equally rich period of his coun- 
try’s history. ‘Thomas Jefferson was still alive when he entered the world. The 
scene of his youthful activity was the isolated lower South; for, thowgh born in 
Georgia, Alabama was the State which he served from his entrance into the Alabama 
legislature in 1847 to his presidency of Howard College in 1868. He was well born 
and well educated, and he inherited a certain distinction of manner and presence 
that commended him well to the genius of his age and region. His young man- 
hood was passed amid the storm of a great argument, made necessary by the 
Ssiience ana indecision of the Constitution as to the nature of this Union. To our 
minds, cleared of the hot temper of the time, that age seems an unhappy, groping 
age; but it was a good age in which to be born, for men were in earnest about 
deep, vital things. It was, indeed, an age of passion, but of passion based on 
principles and enthusiasm and deep loyalties. The cynic, the political idler, the 
self-seeker, fled before these fiery-eyed men who were probing into governmental 
theories and Constitutional interpretations and who counted their ideas as of 
more value than their lives. The time had its obvious faults, and was doomed 
to fall before the avatar of progress; but there lived in 16 beauty and force, and 
a great central note of exaltation of personality above social progress. Around 
the fireside the talk did not fail so much upon the kind of man who forms the syn- 
dicate or corners the stock market, or who wages the warfare of trade around the 
world, but, rather, simple, old questions were asked which might have been asked 
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in the Homeric age: Is he free from sordidness or stain? Has he borne himself 
bravely in battle? Has he suffered somewhere with courage and dignity? Has he 
kept faith with ideais? 

Doctor Curry had reached his prime when the great drama, fate driven and fate 
determined, passed from argument into war, and he himself, caught in the grip of 
that same. fate, notwithstanding all his gentleness and tenderness, played the 
part of a man and a soldier, He had reached the heights of middle age when the 
storm hed passed and pain and despair had smittenso many souls. Whatis there 
for a strong man to do—a man of heart and courage, with a spirit unspoiled by . 
hate or bitter memories, with a purpose unshaken by any doubt? This was the 
great interrogatory that faced him in the silence of his soul. There could be no 
bickerings for such men as he. There could be no crude racial scorn, no petti- 
ness, no puerile obstinacy. His passion was for constructiveness. His supreme 
genius was for adaptability to environment. He saw his task lying before him— 
like a sunlit road that stretches straight before the traveler's feet. Hewas to walk 
in that path for all his remaining days. The quality of his mind, the sum of his 
gifts and graces, the idealsof contemporary civilization suggested forensic prefer- 
ment, but noconsideration of fortune or of self could swerve him from his course. 
The quiet man at Lexington who had borne the greatest burden of all saw the 
same vision that appeared to Curry. It wasavision of many millions of children 
standing impoverished and untaught amid new duties, new occasions, new needs; 
appealing to the grown-up strength of their generation to know why they should 
not have a country to love, an age to serve, a work to do, and training for that 
work. The vision was life—unconquered, tumultucus, renewing, regenerative 
young life. The elders had had their day. Here stood undefeated youth asking 
a chance to live worthily in its world and time. George Peabody, away off in 
Massachusetts, saw the same vision. Ii did not matter to him that these youths 
were the sons of men who had been enemies to his cause. It did matter to him 
that youth which the nation needed was springing up untrained; and, rising clear 
above small passions, he poured his great fortune into the stricken States. Our 
amazing democracy has nothing finer to show than the spectacle of these three 
men acting thus largely in a time of national passion and headiness. 

The general agency of the Peabody and Slater boards came to Doctor Curry in 
1881 as the opportunity of his life, and his last years were to be years of splendid 
youth wherein he was able to wor: resolutely for high national ends. The task that 
confronted him, in its larger lines, was to democratize the point of view of an 
aristocratic society, to renationalize its ideals and its impulses, to preach the gospel 
of national unity to both sections, to stimulate the habit of community effort for 
public ends, to incarnate to young men the ideal of social service, and to set the 
public school, in its proper correlation to all other educational agencies, in the 
front of the public mind as the chief concern of educational statesmanship. His 
task, in its more technical aspect, was to reveal the public school as it should be— 
actually at work in a democratic form of society, with all of its necessities—trained 
and cultured teachers, varied curricula, industrial training, and worthy surround- 
ings. From 1881 to 1895 his work was to be a battle for public opinion. And 
slowly that public opinion got born, and many earnest men gathered around this 
splendid figure, and under its influence young scholars had their creative instincts 
awakened and public men felt its stirrings in the air. Above it alland energizing 
it all stood this genuinely gifted man—I had thought to say old man, but there 
was never any suggestion of age about Doctor Curry. He met youth on its own 
grounds and asked no odds. As the things of sense faded from his sight there 
was vouchsafed to him that supremest good of life—en honest bit of creative work 
well done and bearing fruit. 

At the beginning of his work not a single Southern State had a system of free 
public schools. At his death there existed in every one of the Southern States a 
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System of public schools more or less complete, and a wonderful activity in uni- 
versity, normal, technical, and industrial education. And, greater than all this, 
a generous and triumphant public sentiment had been arcused that will never stop 
short of efficiency and perfection. It was given to him to see Southern governors 
from Montague to Heard turned into educational statesmen and to behold the best 
brain and heart of the North and the South united in a common and intelligent 
purpose, to get at this great task right and heartily. 

His was the first voice to declare that the strategic point of this whole batile 
was the untanght white man and his child. He was among the first to declare 
that there was no place for a helot in our system and that the negro should be 
properly trained for life in the Republic. He was among the first to urge com- 
mon sense 48 against sentimentality in the education of the negro. He caused the 
world to know something of the courage and patience and self-reliance of the 
southern struggle for self-realization, and he made the world believe that there 
were strength and purpose enough in this people to solve their own problems with 
justice and wisdom. In the discharge of all these duties of the pioneer and 
propagandist, no man who has lived in America since Horace Mann hes shown 
such energy and enthusiasm as J. L. M. Curry. 

Personally, Doctor Curry was aman to enjoy and to love. He had the grand 
manner and the social instincts of the old order. He moved in a fine, lordly way 
among his fellows. But at his heart he was a democrat to the core, and an indi- 
vidualist in the structure of his mind and in his sublime patience with and 
belief in the unfailing rectitude of public impulse. He had the genins for giving 
himself out and the equipment of intellect and temperament necessary for his 
many-sided duties. It did not matter to him whether he spoke before this learned 
body or in some little country village—he was all there, heart and soul. “be real 
genius of the man, as I have said, was for adaptability to his time and for sym- 
pathy and service on the side of its better forces. 

The most vivid characteristic of the man was his intense and complete Ame¢ri- 
canisin. He had believed in his youth in the ethics, at least, of secession. He 
did not change that belief in his old age. Calhoun was second only to Aristotle 
in his regard; and yet I have never seen a man to whom the flag made such ap 
appeal or to whom the great unrended nation was so dear. 

The unforgettable service of J. L. M. Curry was the development of an irresist:- 
ible public opinion for the education of all the people in the Southern States. 
The great lesson of his life is the joyous fruitfulness of unselfish striving for high 
impersonal aims. 

His fame is secure, for it is the persistent fame of the teacher and reformer. Is 
it not our task—the task of the living—to press forward with patience and quiet 
resolve not to be deterred, not to despair, nor fret, nor doubt? Surely this work 
we are in is the nation’s work, and this nation is a great spiritual adventure, 
worth living for and working for, as well as dying for. 


IIl.—SERVICES OF DOCTOR CURRY IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
PEABODY FUND. 


By A. D. Mayo, A.M, LED. 


The death of Dr. Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry at Asheville, N. C., on February 
12, 1903, removed from the Southern States a man who for the past twenty-two 
years had been not only the most conspicuous of southern educational leaders, 
but. perhaps, beyond all others, has illustrated the position and functions of an 
educational statesman. The fifty-six years of public life allotted to him were an 
extraordinary training for a work cf great magnitude in a crisis of the civilization 
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of the Southern States of the Union. The object of this essay is not a final estimate 
of Doctor Curry, especially in his public career in his own State legislature and 
in the National and Confederate Congresses, in which he was occupied from the age 
of 22 till 41. Neither is it essential to dweil upon his service to the Republic as 
minister to the court of Spain, including his last visit to that country as the 
representative of our Government at the coronation of its youthful monarch, a 
service undertaken in peril from declining health and which practically closed his 
active life. His career as a southern pubhe man will be written and amplified by 
those who knew him best during the treubled years of th2 civil war. But it will 
be necessary to briefly sketch the first forty years of his life with a view to its 
influence on the later half, especially the twenty-two years from 1881, when his 
administration as agent of the Peabody and Slater educational funds was in more 
than one sense a conspicuous and characteristic educational spectacle before the 
whole country. The history of the rise and progress of the American system of 
common school education, crowded as it is with romantic and dramatic incidents, 
contains nothing more inspiring or instructive than the plain record of what 
Doctor Curry was and what he accomplished during the years from 1881 to his 
closing visit to the Peabody Normal College, at Nashville, only afew weeks before 
his death. 

Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry was born in Lincoln County, Ga., on June 5, 1825. 
At theage of 9 his family removed to the beautiful mountain country of northern 
Alabama, near the village of Talladega, where his father established himself as 
a wealthy and well-Enown planter. Here the boy came up according to the regu- 
lation life of the promising son of a prominent southern lancholder and slave 
owner. At the age of 14 he entered the University of Georgia, and graduated at 
the age of 18, in 1843. He studied law at the Law School of Harvard Univer- 
sity, from which he graduated in 1845, at the age of 20. His interest in public 
affairs was already awakened. Until his death he spoke with enthusiasm of the 
strong impressions then received, not only from the distinguished instructors of 
the law school at Cambridge, Mass., but from a frequent hearing of the political 
speeches of Daniel Webster and others famous in New England. Only two years 
later, at the age of 22, he was elected as a member of the Alabaina legislature, 
and he was reelected for two sessions, between 1849 and 1856. 

His most notable work as a candidate for the State general assembly was a 
campaign in which he was elected over an opponent who represented the Know- 
nothing movement which ran its brief course through this decade. But far more 
important was his connection with the establishment of the first public school 
system of the State of Alabama. In 1852 the city of Mobile, then the largest in 
the State, made its first advance out of a system of public education under the 
control of a close corporation to a proper common school for its entire white 
population. A commission from Mobile visited the public schools of New York, 
Boston, and other northern cities in 1853, and the veople of the city and county 
indorsed the movement by the appointment of asuperintendent of the new common 
schools. A year later, 1854, the legisiature passed the act which finally separated 
the public school system of Mobile from all connection with the rising system of 
the Commonwealth, save a share in theState educational funds. At the outbreak 
of the civil war, seven years later, the city was paying $46,600 for the schooling of 
6,009 white pupils. In 1853 the governor, following the regulation example of 
southern governors in those days, called attention to the unsatisfactory conditicn 
of educational affairs in the State. <A legislative committee's report showed that 
the original national gift of schocl lands, amounting to $2,000,000, during the past 
thirty-five years had been rendered almost valueless by the careless and sometimes 
very questionable local policy in their sale and use. There were 180,600 white 
children then in Alabama between the ages of 5 and 15, of whom only 35,000 to 
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40,060 were in public schools. <A legislative committee recommended the appoint- 
ment of a State superintendent, drafted an educational bill, and published tables 
showing the condition of local school affairs. 

A year later the educational committee of the legislature was reenforced by 
Judge A. B. Meek, of Mobile, as chairman, with young Representative Curry, 
from the Talladega district,as a member. An elaborate report, in which it is 
not difficult to recognize the hand of the new member, presented the situation. 
Indeed, it was high time the alarm was sounded, for, in the language of the 
report, ‘‘of the 140,000 children of school age 100,000 are receiving no school 


‘instruction. So great mental destitution is apparent in no other State. The 


demand for a great advance in educational facilities is clamorous, coming from 
the great body of the people, who are the chief support of the State in peace and 
war, its rightful rulers in ail legislation, and their voice should be heard and 
obeyed. The elementary branches of learning at least should be free to all pupils 
without money and without price.”’ 

The bill reported by the committee provided for a State educational fund from 
the interest on a portion of the surplus revenue of 1836, an 8 per cent income of 
the proceeds from the sales of public lends, a 6 per cent income from the sales 
of sixteenth-section lands, with $100,009 additional paid by the State. A State 
superintendent of education, three commissioners of free schools chosen in each 
county, and three trustees of schools for each township constituted the executive 
force. Even then it required another year, until December, 1855, to get the new 


~ educational machine in motion. After two State superintendents the system 


had risen in 1858 to 2,597 schools, with 98,000 registered pupils, 42,274 in average 


- attendance six and one-half months in the year, and an expenditure of $564,210, 


more than one-half contributed as tuition fees by parents. But this favorable 
beginning was destined to share the fate of other similar movements in the South- 
ern States in the deluge of secession which engulfed the 11 Commonwealths known 
during four years, from 1861 to 1865, as the Southern Confederacy. 

From 1857 to 1861 Mr. Curry had been elected to the Congress of the United 
States from the Fourth district, including the six counties adjacent to Talladega. 
By marriage he became connected with another family which has furnished more 
than one Representative in Congress for the same district. The new member at 
once attracted attention in the Nerth by his Congressional speeches, in which a 
classic form of expression was remarkably blended with the rhetorical fervor then 
and now characteristic of southern oratory. But already the rising tide of seces- 
sion had swept away from national moorings the great majority of brilliant and 
ambitious young public men of the entire South. In connection with Yancey, 
Morgan, and others, only less notable, young Curry rode the topmost wave in his 
own State, and in 1861 was found in Richmond, an active member of the Confed- 
erate Congress, which position he held till the close of the war, although during 
its last two years bearing the title of lieutenant-colonel of cavalry and aid cn the 
staffs of Gens. Joseph E. Johnston and Joseph Wheeler. The most important edu- 
cational resuit of this experience during the brief existence of the Confederacy 
has been the two volumes published by Doctor Curry in 1895 and 1901 entitled 
‘‘The Southern States of the American Union’’ and ‘‘ The Civil History of the 
Government of the Confederate States, with some Personal Reminiscences.’’ In 
these volumes the reader in search of the true history of the great war for the 
preservation of the Union will find in condensed and judicial form the substance 
of the library of volumes and documents published in support of the contention of 
the seceding States. The complete history of these tremendous years has not yet 
been written and we must await its advent for the information of the relative 
position of Representative Curry among the elder and more conspicuous figures 
of the period. 
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Tn 1866-67 Doctor Curry, already bearing the title of doctor of laws from Mercer 
University (Baptist), Georgia, and the University of Georgia, for two years served 
as president of Howard College, Alabama. And now began another period of a fif- 
teen years’ training for the great work of educational statesmanship that awaited 
him by his appointment, in 1881, as agent ofthe Peabody education fund, to which, 
at a later period, was added the agency of the Slater fund of $1,000,000 for the 
schooling of the colored youth of the South. 

In no case has the fact, so often denied but as often verified, that ouly by an 
educational training which includes the entire American ideal of universal educa- 
tion could any man or woman have gained an adequate outfit for the most difficult 
and mcst important educational work done in our country during the past forty 
years, viz, the reorganization of the entire school systems of the Southern States, 
been more completely illustrated than in the thirty-five years of preparation for the 
final work of Doctor Curry. Doubtless his early political career was largely influ- 
enced by the two years’ instruction and observation at Harvard College, certainly 
then the most important center of northern educational, literary, and civic life. In 
this respect his experience was similar to that of almost every man who, during this 
educational period, was known as a leader in southern education. Gens. Rufus 
Saxton, Wadsworth, and N. P. Banks were the first to inaugurate the educational 
movement for the colored and humbler white population during the war, and no 
man in the history of that troubled period and the gereration following has been 
more deserving of the gratitude of the American people than John Eaton, happily 
spared to us as aconspicuous monument of educational statesmanship. Samuel C. 
Armstrong, born and reared in what is now the American colony of Hawaii and 
schooled under the greatest college president of New England in that period, 
Doctor Hopkins, was trained in a command of colored troops, and in the service 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau for the organization of the Hampton. 

Dr. Edward 8. Joynes, the foremost of the older university men of the South, 
in his comprehension of the American common school, was favored by training 
in Germany when that experience was unique; Dr. A. M. Newell, for twelve 
years State superintendent of instruction in Maryland, was a graduate of Dublin 
University, Ireland, and thoroughly instructed in the Belfast, North Irish, system 
of modern school keeping; William Preston Johnston, most original of the new 
coliege men of the later South, was a graduate of Yale, and had gained his educa- 
tional experience under the presidency of General President Robert H. Les, of 
Washington and Lee University; Dr. William H. Ruffner had lived in Philadelphia 
as a clergyman long enough to appreciate the necessity of studying the best of the 
common school keeping at home and abroad as an addition to the admirable plan 
for the schooling of Virginia white youth, prepared in his own boyhood by his father, 
then president of Washington College. Almost without exception, every young 
man of twenty-five years ago who engaged in the superintendency of the new graded 
schools of the South had been an eager student in, or frequent visitor to, the great 
summer normals and the schocls of the educational centers through all the North- 
ern States. There is nothing remarkable in this fact, when we remember that the 
one class of people that needed no ‘‘ reconstruction ’’ were the educators—the men 
and women in every portion of the country to whom the people were looking for 
leadership in that great revival of popular education which followed the close of 
the civil war. 

But it would seem as if what the preachers call a ‘“‘special providence’’ was 
leading this man by the hand toward an opportunity unique, beset with difficul- 
ties, and not yet appreciated fully by those who personally knew him the best. 
The one point in which almost every educator from the North or abroad who has 
wrought at this problem of the education of southern youth for the past thirty 
years, however acceptable and successful, has been found wanting is the inevitable 
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ignorance of the southern society of the old time. Our northern teachers, includ- 
ing Doctor Sears, all came South almost practically ignorant of the past and pres- 
ent condition of these States, to say nothing of the work to be done for their 
emancipated five miliions and the one-third of their white population unschooled in 
letters. Even Doctor Sears, whom Doctor Curry eulogizes as at this period the 
greatest educational benefactor of the southern people, could only work ‘‘ at arm’s 
length,’ practically almost ignoring all denominational cooperation with the great 
body of Christian people with whom he had been so honorably associated at home. 

Just in proportion as the teacher has been in sympathy with these educational 
leaders of the South and furnished by adequate knowledge of the entire American 
system of education, to which the experience of the past thirty years in the South 
has added a inost important and essential element, has his leadership been on the 
line of success. 

In this respect Doctor Curry was furnished with a basis of operation which no 
one in full sympathy with the South of the older time would question. By birth 
and home training he was a son of the soil, precocious in his educational training; 
at the age of 21, with his academical, college, and professional school behind him, 
he had leaped at once into public life and so distinguished himself at the age of 
80 that he appeared at Washington as one of the most brilliant and promising of 
the young men from that section. Like the majority of this type of the younger 
public men of the South, he was a thorough convert to the political philosophy 
which made the State the final arbiter of its own destiny, and no young man of 
his adopted State was more zealous in the final movement that carried it out of 
the Union than he. He was a member of the first session of the provisional con- 
gress at Montgomery, Ala., that framed the provisional constitution, organized 
the Confederate government, and elected the president and vice-president; and 
through the four years of its existence he served with great zeal, among the last 
to give up hope, even when hope was almost eclipsed by despair. To the day of 
his death he believed that the Government of the United States, previous to 1860, 
was @ proper confederacy, every State within it going or staying, as a matter of 
moral or political obligation, according to its own good pleasure. And the last 
of his published works, in 1901, was The Civil History of the Government of the 
Confederate States, etc. So from first to last he wrought with that background 
of intimate knowledge of southern society and affairs which must be the condi- 
tion of succezsful leadership in an undertaking so radical, delicate, and beset with 
innumerable difficulties as the education of a generation for a new order of affairs. 

By a second marriage he was brought to Richmond, Va., associated with a fam- 
ily distinguished for its philanthropic and educational zeal in connection with the 
Baptist religious body. For thirteen years he was professor in Richmond College, 
a leading institution in this denomination, and president of its board of trustees; 
also president of the board of foreign missions of the Southern Baptist Church 
and of the Southern History Association. Several of his earlier works were writ- 
ten in connection with the history of the Baptist Church. Indeed, he was accus- 
tomed, on oscasion, to occupy the pulpit as preacher in the churches, although 
never in charge of a parish. 

This, in itself, was a great assistance, for, up to 1860, education in the South 
was largely in the hands of the different Protestant churches and under the direc- 
tion of the Protestant Christian ministry. It was this most intimate and pro- 
longed connection, practically for sixty years, from his entrance on college life 
till his death, with the southern people, in full sympathy with the aspiration for 
a new nationality which drove them into the greatest of modern civil wars, shar- 
ing to the full depth of his nature in the disappointment, sorrow, and fearful 
wreck of that mighty hope, and for a long generation toiling with all his strength 
in the adjustment of the southern people to the nationality almost as new and 
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unlooked for by the people of the North as of the South, that clothed him during 
the past twenty years of his great ministry of education in the estimation of his 
people with the double honor of a statesman of the past and a prophet of the 
future. 

Then, during the twelve years of his residence and labor at Richmond, Doctor 
Curry, as professor, preacher, and leader in the social and cultivated circles of the 
city, was kept in the most intimate relations with the group of men and the radi- 
cal movements which were the soul of the new campaign of southern education. 
Over in Staunton was the home of Dr. Barnas Sears, agent of the Peabody educa- 
tionfund. Its board of trustees as originally appointed by Mr. Peabody was nade 
up of sixteen men who represented the best in the Unicn: Robert C. Winthrop as 
chairman, General Grant, Admiral Farragut, Bishop McIlvaine, Hamilton Fish, 
and William M. Evarts, represented the North; William C. Rives, William A. 
Graham, William Aiken, and others stood for the South. This board at differ- 
ent times included two Presidents of the United States, two Chief Justices of 
the Supreme Court, and three of the foremost representatives of American finance. 
He was in the most intimate relations with all these men; an opportunity, suck 
as has been granted to no two educational leaders of the country save Doctor 
Sears and himself. Doctor Sears, by common consent, was at this period on¢é 
of the most thoroughly all-around educators in the Union, his threefold expe- 
rience as president of a theological seminary and of Brown University, and as 
successor of Horace Mann in the secretaryship of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, besides his intimate connection with the religious body with which Doctor 
Curry was united, made him of all others most fit for the work designed by 
George Peabody and Winthrop. So apt was the new student in this unique com- 
pany, that on the death of Doctor Sears, in 1880, there was no hesitation or debate 

_on the question of his successor. On February 2, 1881, Dr. J. L. M. Curry was 
unanimously chosen as agent of the Peabody Education Board, and afterwards as 
honorary member. At a later period the agencies of the Peabody and Slater 
funds were united in Doctor Curry, who had for his predecessor in the Slater 
fund the beloved doctor, afterwards bishop, Atticus G. Haygood, of Georgia. 

And while this great campaign of education inaugurated by the trustees of the 
Peabody education fund under the leadership of Doctor Sears, so eloquently 
described by Doctor Curry in his history of its operations, was in progress through 
all the ex-Confederate States, another spectacle, only less important and in its 
details perhaps even more instructive, was going on in the establishment of the 
American common schcol for the first time in the State of Virginia, under the 
leadership of Dr. William H. Ruffner, first State superintendent of free publi¢ 
schools in that Commonwealth. In no State of the South had the “ irrepressible 
conflict ’’ between the old-time British and the new American system of education 
been more thoroughly fought out with a more decisive victory for the latter than 
in Virginia. A hundred years before Thomas Jefferson had presented to the 
new State of Virginia his plan for the emancipation and training of the slaves 
and the schooling of the white population in a graded system of public instruc- 
tion, at that time the broadest conception of universal education yet giver to the 
American people. The history of the reception of that prophetic and statesman- 
like plan of education by the ruling class of the Old Dominion and the subse- 
quent development in and beyond the State of a common school public, including 
many of the foremost minds of the South, is one of the most instructive in the 
annals of the Republic. 

In 1870 the State of Virginia was in this condition: the masses cf her people 
of both races demanded a system of public schools for both races and all classes, 
practically the system of Jefferson enlarged to meet the emergencies of the new 
order of affairs. Dr. William H. Ruffner, 2 young Presbyterian clergyman ané 
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scientist. the son of President Henry Ruffner, of Washington College, who a gen- 
eration before had presented an educational scheme even more elaborate than 
that of Jefferson, was called to the position of State superintendent of public free 
schools in 1870. For eleven years he administered his great office against almost 
insuperable difficulties and handed the system over to his successor so compact 
that it has held its own, with moderate growth, to the present day. Doctor Ruff- 
ner and Doctor Curry were intimate friends and coworkers, and it will never 
be known how much of the success of the State superintendent was due to the 
constant aid and comfort of Doctor Sears, the friend of both. 

During the same period the beloved leader of the Confederate armies, Gen. 


Robert E. Lee, was quietly and effectively doing an educational work which has 


only been overlooked because overshadowed by his remarkable military achieve- 
ments—reorganizing the old country Washington College to the new Washington 
and Lee University, which in itself would make the reputation of any college 
president. All these men were the personal friends of Doctor Curry, with the 
faculties of the University of Virginia and the other Virginia colleges gradually 
renewing their former importance. In Richmond the lamented superintendent 
of city schools, Binford, was-introducing the best modern methods of instruction. 
The home of the late president of the Confederacy had been reconstructed into a 
public schoolhouse, and the good work of a group of Boston women in planting 
the first seeds of the schooling of the freedmen, the buildings erected, and their 
leading workers, had been cheerfully adopted by the educational authcrities of 
the city. 

Only less important than these developments of the new education in a new 
South, even more essential to a complete understanding of the American system, 
was the work of the one man of original educational genius developed by the war 
as the providential leader in the schooling of the 5,000,000 of freedmen for their 
new American citizenship, Gen. 8. C. Armstrong. 

Every branch of the great northern ecclesiastical body at the dawn of peace 
made haste to occupy the South as a vast new field of missionary enterprise. 
These churches expended millions of money; filled the country with college 
buildings, which, in situation, convenience, and appointments, often had no par- 
allel in their neighborhocd, and sent forth as teachers a body of young men-and 
women who, in rectitude of character, singleness of aim, and often in personal 
abil'ty and social and patriotic worth, have never been excelled in any missionary 
movement of any church. The result of that great invasion, covering an entire 
generation, has been the schooling of a body of children and youth, representing 
perhaps a million and more of the colored people, in the elements of education, 
with several thousand teachers for the new common schools and a body of young 
men and women who have become the first professional class and the natural 
leaders of the 10,000,000 of the present colored population of the South. The 
great success cf the movement has been in the reform of the moral side of the 
religion brought by the freedmen out of slavery and that training in the manners 
and habits of civilized society for which this people has such a native aptitude. 

But the reason that this movement has not fully accomplished its purpose is 
that it was a reproduction of the northern and southern denominational schemes of 
education, soimplicated with denominational proselytism that its workin the larger 
cities was greatly overdone and, as far as concerned the three great evangelical 
denominations, was, from the first, carried on in the face of the southern churches 
of the same name. Already the leading institutions of this sort are passing 
through the same change as the sectarian academies and colleges of New Eng- 
land, from which they were copied. There was also the mistake of giving to these 
schools the most distinguished names and of attempting to educate the first gen- 
eration of the colored race according to the methods of the northern college and 
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academy of half a century ago. There was also the further difficulty of the prac- 
tical impossibility of employing colored or white southern teachers to any consid- 
erable extent. 

All this was understood, as by instinct, by this young man, Armstrong. In 
Hawali, where his father was superintendent of education, ke had seen what the 
ordinary schooling without a basal accompaniment of moral, social, and espe- 
cially industrial training can do fora people in many respects similar to the masses 
of the freedmen, whom he had led as soldiers and among whom he had worked 
in the years that followed the war. He saw that the first necessity was a military 
government of these youth, practically and morally let loose into infinite space. 
Then must follow a training, all the way up, in work, the boys or girls being expected 
to furnish to a considerable extent the means for their schooling and support. 
The schooling must be coeducational, that the educated colored boy could have 
for his wife an educated colored girl. The religious education should be Chris- 
tian in the broad sense that it left the worship of creed and ecclesiastical polity 
out of account. ‘As soon as possible the school at Hampton was set free from 
dependence on any association and organized under a board of directors. He also 
understood that any system of schooling of the colored people, to be effective and 
permanent, while it might depend largely on the North for pecuniary support, 
must commend itself to the common school public of the Southern State in which 
it was set up. Thus he persuaded the legislature of Virginia to appropriate 
$10,009 annually of its national industrial school fund, with the superintendent of 
public instruction and other gentlemen of the State as advisory trustees. He left 
the classical upper story out of his system of instruction, organizing the school as 
far as possible according to the methods of the best primary and secondary graded. 
schools of the day. The normal training of the superior students was at once 
established, under competent management, in connection with the practice 
department, the Butler common school, afterwards named the Whittier. 

This organization, itself a master stroke of educational and civic genius, was 
baptized into the modest name of the Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute, 
and its author went about the country preaching his gospel and soliciting gifts 
under the name of ‘“‘ principal,” till one Thanksgiving Day in a little country 
village church in Massachusetts he received the ‘‘ first call’’ to ‘‘set his house in 
order.’? The Hampton system has already been taken up.by every Southern State 
and reproduced in what is known as the Normal and Industrial Free College for 
Colored Youth, of which Booker T. Washington, the favorite pupil and most cele- 
brated graduate of Hampton, is the accepted leader. 

It was the study of this remarkable experiment that converted Doctor Ruffner 
from his despair over the negro population of Virginia, one-third its entire citizen- 
ship, and so convinced the legislature that no effort in the State unfriendly to 
Hampton has ever succeeded. 

There was the one side of the new southern education that Doctor Curry needed 
to study—himself the son of a planter and heir to all the ruin and despair that came 
from the great upheaval at the close of the civil war—and he did study it so thor- 
oughly that when the first president of the Slater board of trustees, Dr. Atticus 
Haygocd, was promoted to a bishopric in his church, the Slater board, largely 
composed of northern men, at once appointed him agent, in addition to his position 
in the Peabody fund. 

And above and overlooking all these movements that were operating in the 
South was the growing importance of the United States Bureau of Education. 

From the first Doctor Curry and General Eaton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, were friends; and Doctor Curry was made in that peculiar way that 
he was the lover of every man to whom he was drawn by pommpat hy. in the great 

~ work that was first revealed to him during his twelve years’ service in Richmond. 
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To understand the nature and full significance of the task now assumed, in 1881, 
by Doctor Curry, and to which the remaining twenty-two years cf his life were 
consecrated, it is necessary that a brief account of the Peabody education fund, 
during its administration by Doctor Sears through the previous eleven years, 
should be given. And the real significance of the great gift ‘‘to the suffering 
South for the good of the Union’’ of $3,000,000, at that time the greatest sum 
ever given by one man for the education of the whole people, also the first of that 
series of nunificent gifts which have made the educational history of our country 
during the past thirty years the admiration of the world, can not be understood 
without a glimpse into the abyss of educational desolation lighted up by the burn- 
ing words of Doctor Curry. He says: 

‘‘At the origin of the fund not a single Southern State within the field of its 
operations had a system of free public schools, and only in a few cities were any 
such schools to be found. No State organization existed through which this fund 
could reach the people. The illiteracy of the inhabitants was appalling and by no 
means was confined to the freedmen, but included a large per cent of the white 
population. The legislatures of these States during the period of reconstruction, 
largely under the influence of members from Northern States where the common 
schools had been for years a recognized institution and of colored representatives 
who were filled with a laudable ambition for the schooling of the children of their 
own people, had laid out a work entirely and sometimes absurdly beyond the 
ability of their people to sustain, for the support of this scheme was to fall upon the 
native white people who held 90 per cent of the remaining property of these Com- 
monwealths. During the war and the five years following, 1860 to 1870, the prop- 
erty values of these States had diminished to the extent of nearly $2,600,000,000. 
There were in the ex-Confederate States 2,000,000 children and youths within the 
years of instruction. In the effort to organize and put in successful operation a 
new and untried system of public schools adequate to the needs of the entire popu- 
lation the Southern States were under a weight of debt beyond their ability, in 
this their impoverished condition: to pay. Toaddthe expenseof free education to 
this crushing weight was, in their financial condition, a perplexing and almost 
impossible task. Free schooling was a new question introduced and to be admin- 
istered by novices in this work. To organize the freedmen—the equality of citi- 
zenship of a large class lately the slaves of the white people—was not easy, because 
in conflict with the traditions, prejudices, social customs, and legal rights of a 
few years preceding.”’ , 

The situation was further complicated by the fact that the ex-Confederate 
States were then in the period of ‘‘ reconstruction ’’ and the schools were admin- 
istered by the agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau. The great schools, even Hamp- 
ton, were in their earliest beginnings, with scant promise of their future success. 
Indeed, it is difficult to conceive a situation more uninviting even to a missionary 
and more crowded with difficulties to even the most friendly agency of reiief from 
outside than confronted the author of the Peabody gift in 1867. 

In the year 1866 George Peabody, who had already become known at home and 
abroad by his munificent bequests to education and charity, visited Mr. Robert 
C. Winthrop at his summer residence in Brookline. a suburb of Boston. ‘* There,” 
says Mr. Winthrop, ‘‘ seated in the hall under the portrait of Benjamin Franklin, 
taking from his capacious wallet a budget big enough for a chancellor of the 
exchequer or a chairman of the committee of ways and means, he read to me, 
privately, that long schedule of appropriations for education, science, and charity 
which soon afterwards delighted and thrilled the whole community. ‘And now I 
come to the last,’ said he, and he drew forth yet another roll with a trembling 
hand. ‘ You may be surprised when you learn precisely what it is; but it is the 
one nearest my heart, and the one for which I shall do the most now and here- 
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after.’ And he then proceeded to read the rude sketch of the endowment for 
southern education, of which the forma] instrument bears date February 7, 1867.” 

This document contained the gift of $1,090,000, and in addition the bonds of the 
State of Mississippi, amounting to $1,100,000, whose validity had never been 
questioned, the entire fund to be placed in charge of a board of 16 trustees, Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, chairman; 10 of the number of northern 
and 6 of southern birth and residence. Well does Doctor Curry write: ‘‘ Never 
was gift more timely. It came a white-winged messenger of peace and fraternity 
in the hour of gloom, poverty, and despondency.’’ This great benefaction thus 
seemed to come to the South not so much from the North or from the nation as 
from Christendom. And the organization of the board, including several of the 
most eminent citizens of the South, removed every shadow of suspicion concern- 
ing the motives that inspired the gift and the absolute fairness presiding over its 
dispensation. 

The love and confidence of Mr. Peabody in the New England system of educa- 
tion, to which he owed all his own schooling, was shown in the choice of Hon. 
Robert C: Winthrop as permanent president of the fund, Rev. Barnas Sears as 
the agent and practically the driving wheelof the great machine, and afterwards 
Dr. Eben Stearns as the first president of the Peabody Normal College, at Nashville. 
Each of these men was intimately associated with the great national revival of the 
American common school, beginning in 1837 in Massachusetts with the establish- 
mentof the Massachusetts board of education and the election of Horace Mann as 
its first secretary. Mr. Winthrop, then in the legislature, was chairman of the 
committee that drew up and carried through to its passage the statute from which 
dates this revival of popular education, reaching every Northern State and several 
of the foremost cities of the South. From that time onward Mr. Winthrop was 
known as the uncompromising friend of the common sshool. Dr. Barnas Sears 


was the successor of Horace Mann in the office of secretary, or State superintend- 


ent of schools, in Massachusetts, besides his service in the professional and higher 
departments of education. Dr. Eben Stearns was for several years the principal 
of the first State normal school, planted on Lexington battle ground during the 
administration of Horace Mann. Mr. Peabody himself,in his act of donation, 
said: ‘‘ The benefits intended shall be distributed among the entire population 
without other distinction than their needs and the opportunities of usefulness to 
them.’’ The board of trustees of the Peabody education fund wisely decided that 
it should be used exclusively for the building up of the people’s common school 
for the children of every class, race, and condition through the eleven ex-Confed- 
erate States. 

The wisdom of Doctor Sears, the first agent of the Peabody fund, was shown by 
his first move. He came to Staunton, then one of the best-known academical 
centers of the State, and became a resident and citizen of the South, appearing 
simply as a representative of the American common school for the whole people, 
to which the thirteen remaining years of his life were consecrated. His own 
experience asa college president enabled him to appreciate the value of what had 
already been done in the South for higher education, while his training as the 
successor of Horace Mann gave him a peculiar insight into the details of com- 
mon school administration, without which no permanent system of public instruc- 
tion could be established in the South. 

He devoted his first three months toa study of the condition of educational 
affairs by consultation with the most intelligent educators. ‘‘ He made extensive 
journeys, visited and addressed schools, colleges, teachers’ associations, and legis- 
latures.’’ In his first report he laid down the platform on which this beneficent 
trust has stood with no variation until the present day. His conclusion was that 
the distribution of the income of the Peabody education fund should be confined 
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as far as possible to public schools, in ‘‘ rendering aid to schools where large num- 
bers can be gathered, and where a model system of schools can be organized, in all 
suitable ways to improve State systems of education; to act through their organs, 
and to make use of their machinery wherever they are proffered, to use influence 
in favor of State normal schools with special attention to the training of female 
teachers for primary schools and to especially encourage the attendance of colored 
teachers at regular normal schools; to favor the appointment and support of State 
superintendents, the formation of State associations of teachers, and the publica- 
tion of periodicals for the improvement of teachers.’’ ‘* Free schools for the 
whole people was the aim of the trust, and everything was to be subordinated to 
this inflexible object.”’ With great wisdom it was decided that rarely should more 
than one-fourth the current expenses of a school be placed in the hands of school 
officers. ‘‘ The maximum expenditure for white schools,’’ says Doctor Sears, ‘‘ has 
been $300 for 100 pupils, $450 for 150, $600 for 200, and we have paid in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Georgia $4,009 in each State fora little more than 2,000 
pupils. Two hundred dollars is given for 100 colored pupils, because it costs less 
to maintain schools for the colored children than for the white.’’ Later this rule 
was varied by aiding a limited number of the larger towns, with the widest influ- 
ence, by a maximum appropriation of $2,000, the minimum number being 100. 
By this method the larger towns were at once put in the way of assuming all the 
expense, while the same fund was sent on its way, rejoicing the hearts of new 
applicants. 

Meanwhile Doctor Sears was personally carrying on his work by notable appear- 
ances in public. Before the constitutional convention of Virginia his address was 
declared *‘ one of the ablest and most effective ever delivered and very influential 
in shaping the free-school movement for the State.’? The agent was perpetually 
‘‘in the saddle,”’ visiting all the ex-Confederate States, and reported everywhere 
that, although the people were in a fever of political excitement, ‘‘ men of all par- 
ties who rarely cooperated in other things met and consulted and acted together 
on educational affairs with singular unanimity.’ Indeed, in more than one case 
the reconstruction government then in operation was ignored and the Peabody 
aid administered through reliable local agents. 

In 1868 Mr. Peabody visited the United States again and added eine miltion 
dollars, besides $884,000 in Florida bonds, which were repudiated, like the $1,100,000 
of Mississippi bonds. Mr. Peabody's last summer was passed at the White Sul- 
phur Springs, in West Virginia, 1869, where he formed an extended acquaintance 
with many of the foremost people of the South. He sailed on September 29 for 
England, and died on November 4, 1869. As Doctor Curry writes, ‘‘ No uncrowned 
man ever had such funeral honors. His remains found a temporary resting place 
in Westminster Abbey. Eloquent tributes were paid by high prelates and the 
highest minister of the Crown. The press gave utterance to the universal sor- 
row. By order of the Queen the body was conveyed to America in Her Britannic 
Majesty's ironclad steamer Monarch, which was accompanied by the United 
States ship of war Piymouth as an escort. The President assigned to Admiral 
Farragut the service of receiving the remains at Portland. Agreeably to his own 
desire the benefactor was buried near to the graves of his father and mother in 
his native town of Danvers, now Peabcdy. On February 8, 1870, Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop delivered an oration on the character and general services of Mr. 
Peabody, declared by Mr. Charles Francis Adams to be the most eloquent dis- 
course he had ever heard. His Royal Highness, Prince Arthur, with other dis- 
tinguished persons, was in attendance.”’ 

For the remaining nine years of the administration of Doctor Sears this great 
educational trust was developed on the lines originally laid out. Every year, in the 
autumn, the trustees held their annual meeting, which, after a few years of 
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experimenting. was finally located at New York, the State where the trust was 
originally incorporated and the city where the treasurer, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
resided. The meeting of the board was always opened by theaddress of the presi- 
dent, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who may be said to have represented his friend 
of many years, George Peabody, and who declared that he regarded his connec- 
tion with the Peabody education fund ‘‘the greatest honor of his life.’’ The 
report of Doctor Sears was the central feature of the occasion, and these, continued 
through twelve years, accompanied by his frequent published addresses as printed 
in the publications of the board, are among the most valuable historical papers 
connected with the establishment of the southern common schools from 1868 till 
1880. 

The journeyings of Doctor Sears in diferent parts of the South, if reported, venta 
form a veritable Pilgrim's Progress of education. It is remembered that on one 
dismal night, in the city of Houston, Tex., at a public meeting, where many were 
called but few were in attendance, to “ln some method of Perel education, 
at the moment when the small audience was about to disperse, a quiet old gentle- 
man entered the room, and, in a voice scarcely above a whisper from a protracted 
loss of speech caused by overmuch public use, told the little crowd his name and 
office, with an offer to advance a third of the sum necessary to establish a public 
school system—the beginning of what has become one of the best in the South. 
In this State he took into companionship Doctor Burleson, a pioneer in education, 
and found in every State one or more reliable coworkers. He favored at the time 
the educating of the races in separate schools as best, beyond question, for the 
colored children and youth, and induced the Peabody board, with Commissioner 
Eaton, of the United States Bureau of Education, to protest against this feature of 
mixed schools in the civil rights bill then before Congress. 

One of the chief difficulties in the establishment of the schools for the colored 
people was the almost universal incompetency of their teachers. Soon after 1870 
the northern churches, through their educational associations, had established a 
large number of schools for the race, several of them assuming the title of college 
and university. These were almost wholly taught by white teachers from the 
North—persons of fine character, whose Influence upon their pupils was all that 
could be desired, though not so often educational experts trained in the most 
approved methods of elementary instruction or competent to devise the best 
methods of mental and moral training for the first generation of this people that 
had crossed the schcolhouse threshhold. As late as 1880, with the exception of 
Hampton, no one of these schools had a thorough department of pedagogy, and 
the majority cf their students left school after a very few years and attempted 
the most difficult work in the country—teaching in the new common schools of 
the rural districts. While the great services of these northern institutions for the 
first ten years in furnishing teachers for the common schools must be acknowl- 
edged, yetit must be confessed that the lack of a thorough training of their stu- 
dents for teaching and the almost entire neglect of the industrial feature was a 
defect. 

It was simply impossible that the majority of these pupils sent out from these 
schools should have either the accurate knowledge, the experience with children, 
or the stability of character to hold their constituency up even to a fair schcol 
attendance, much less to persuade the parents to supplement the brief school 
terms by their own contributions. On the other hand, all these schools sent forth 
a moderate number of competent and a few distinguished teachers. The Hamp- 
ton school in this respect at once came to the front, from its discrimination of 
pupils, limitation of the curriculum, emphasis on the industr ial and manual 
features, and wisdom in its moral and religious training. 
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The public schools for the colored people in the cities of Charleston, Baltimore, 
Richmond, and, to a less extent, in other cities were largely at first put in charge 
of white teachers of southern birth and not infrequently superior qualifications 
and acknowledged social position. For several years all the schools supported by 
the North were officered by white northern instructors. But in due time, begin- 
ning with Virginia, at Petersburg, each of these Southern States established a 
norinal and industrial college for colored youth, with free tuition, modeled on 
Hampton. The great success of Mr. Booker T. Washington in building up one 
of these State schools in Alabama, with only colored teachers, set the copy for ail 
the States. The assistance of the Peabody fund was more and more given to 
sclrools of this character as a part of the new public school system of the country. 

In due time the Peabody fund, under the expert guidance of Doctor Sears, was 
brought to the parting of the ways encountered by every public school system 
everywhere. Even before the death of Doctor Sears, which occurred at Saratoga, 
N. Y., July 6, 1880, it was realized that the moderate income from $2,000,000, rarely 
exceeding $100,000, must be concentrated largely on the training of teachers. In 
1875 arrangements were made with the corporation of the University of Nashville, 
Tenn., for the absorption of its academical features and the use of its buildings in 
an institution named the Peabody Normal Coilege. With no help from the State 
the school was opened on December 1, 1875, in one room, with 13 female pupils, 
under the presidency of Dr. Eben 8. Stearns of Massachusetts. The trustees estab- 
lished scholarships for the benefit of all the ex-Confederate States and West Vir- 
ginia, worth $200 a year for two successive years, the number limited to the 
delegation in Congress of each State. The result was that during the twenty-one 
years, 1876-1897, twelve States received $383,584.10 in Peabody scholarships. A 
crisis in the finances of the college raised the question of its removal to Georgia 
in 1880; but in the spring of 1881 the city of Nashville and the State of Tennessee 
came to the rescue; the State with an annual appropriation of $15,000. In 1887 
President Stearns died. But under his administration, even before the death of 
Doctor Sears, the school had become an undoubted success, the board granting 
nearly half the income of the fund every year to its support. 

In addition to this, generous contributions were made by the Peabody fund for 
the support of summer normal schools, either with or without the cooperation of 
the States, for teachers of both races. Several cf these schools, supervised by edu- 
entors like Dr. A. M. Newell, of Maryland, Professor Soldan, of St. Louis, and 
other eminent educators from various portions of the country, marked an era in 
the educational development of the Commonwealth. From this movement came 
at first the county institute for teachers and, later, by the aid of tre Peabody fund, 
the establishment of one or more normal schools in several States connected with 
the new normal and industrial colleges for white girls. 

With all this work of the Peabody education fund during the twelve years of 
its adininistration by Doctor Sears, Doctor Curry was in most intimate relations. 
His distinguished position as a publicist and his wide acquaintance with the lead- 
ing political and military men in these States pointed to him as the one fit sneces- 
sor of his beloved friend. In 1881 he was appointed agent and honorary member 
of the Peabody board of trustees. 

On October 5, 1881, Doctor Curry read his first report as general agent of the Pea- 
body education fund. With characteristic generosity, it is largely occupied with 
a comprehensive estimate of his predecessor, of whom he says: ‘‘ No one can study 
the work of Doctor Sears as I have had occasion to do without being filled with 
wonder and admiration at his adaptedness to the difficult and delicate duties he 
had to discharge.’’ He did his pioneer work ‘‘ with the skill and genius of a mas- 
ter workman.’’ ‘It is not easy to conceive of a position more delicate and ardu- 
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ous than was that of general agent, requiring a combination of peculiar and 
exalted qualities; and the best eulogy of Doctor Sears is that he met all the require- 
ments. The marked revolution in the opinions and educational systems of the 
South are scarcely less due to Doctor Sears than to the noble founder of the fund. 
The South regards him as a benefactor who imparted ideas, infused a new spirit, 
and molded broad and beneficent legislation.’ 

The adininistration of Doctor Sears had succeeded in this way because he at 
once recognized the fact that since the days of Thomas Jefferson the common 
school public in all those States had been steadily growing every year, including 
a larger number of their foremost people. Ever sincs 1830 an agitation for the 
public free schooling of the white race had been going on, resulting in a succession 
of more or less futile attempts to organize a working scheme, which had succeeded 
only in three Southern States and a number of the larger cities. The complete 
financial and industrial prostration of the southern people at the close of the war 
enabled this body of advocates to enforce the fact that Doctor Curry saw at once. 
This fact was that the only hope for the schooling of the South was the hearty 
adoption of the American system of universal education as it existed, especially in 
the West, where the State university was its culmination. 

The waking up of the whole North to this mighty edu ational need of the South 
during the last thirty years of the century has included the expenditure of more 
than $50,009,000 of money and services which no one better appreciated than 
Doctor Curry. The Peabody fund, administered by Doctor Sears for the thir- . 
teen years from 1868, had been the most agreeable method by which northern 
and national aid could be furnished. By this combination of outward forces. 
with the impoverished condition of the country the one great step had at last. 
been taken in placing in the constitution of every Southern State, before 1880, a. 
provision for a thorough system of common schools, including the newly eman- 
cipated race. This provision had been followed by legislative action and an 
honest attempt to organize public free schools in every Southern Commonwealth. 
By 1880 such a system existed on paper, and to a greater or less extent in opera- 
tion, in all the eleven ex-Confederate States that were at first the beneficiaries of 
the Peabody gift. In each of them model schools had been established by the 
encouragement of Doctor Sears; teachers’ institutes had been subsidized; the 
Peabody Normal College had been founded, in connection with what remained of 
Doctor Lindsley’s University of Nashville; and in all practical ways the aid of 
the fund with that of the United States Bureau of Education had been extended 
to the authorities of the new State and municipal systems. The greatest step of 
all was the including of the more than 1,000,000 colored children and youth in 
the new arrangement in all the ex-Confederate States. 

But no man knew s9 well as Doctor Curry the great and numerous perils by which 
this effort was surrounded. The first was the extent of the work itself, whose 
magnitude neither the masses nor even the more intelligent common school public. 
could appreciate. Even ten years later than the death of Doctor Sears—1890—the 
percentage of illiteracy among the population of the eleven ex-Confederate States. 
and West Virginia, of 10 years of age and over, was: In Alabama 41 per cent, 
Arkansas 26, Florida 27, Georgia 39, Louisiana 45, Mississippi 40, North Carolina 
35, South Carolina 45, Tennessee 26.5, Texas 19.7, Virginia 30.2, West Virginia 
14.4. Of this alarming percentage, the white race in 1900 furnished its quota, 
from 11.8 in Florida, 11.9 in Mississippi, and 10.8 in Texas, to 16 in Georgia and 
Arkansas, 17.9 in South Carolina, 17.8 in Tennessee, 18.2 in Alabama, 23 in Louisi- 
ana, and 23 in North Carolina. The percentage of illiteracy in 1870, practically 
the close of the war period, among the whites was much larger, nine of them 
showing more than 20 per cent of white ilhteracy, North Carolina 33.5, and even 
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Virginia 23.4. Among the colored people there had been a very hopeful change, 
from an average of 87 per cent in 1870 to 62 per cent in 1890. 

This condition alone, very imperfectly realized anywhere in the country in 1880, 
was an obstacle to success almost insurmountable; but added to this was the 
other fact of the financial ruin of these States wrought by the war, nowhere so 
distressing as among the peop!e most in need of schooling for their children. This 
made any lininediate home expenditure for the establishment of the schools almost 
hopeless, and the greatest strain on any community so burdened does not come 
with the establishment of schools, but when, later, the conviction is forced upon 
a people that education, however imperative its need, does not work itself. 
Every year, in a country where population increases as in the South, a new army 
is found clamoring outside the schoolhouse door, while greater demands for the 
improvement of schoolhouses, training of teachers, and enforcement of attend- 
ance, are made. Then invariably the plea is made that the masses—who nowhere 
pay the taxecs—are receiving the greatest benefit from the schools, forgetting that 
were it not for the labor of the masses not only the State itself would fall into the 
pit of bankruptcy, but the entire fabric of civilization follow into the depths. 

Any careful observer from one of the Northern States traveling through this 
vast region would at once have been impressed with admiration for what had been 
achieved, yet with the same sense of fear that always haunted Doctor Curry of the 
danger of a reaction which would disappoint the enthusiastic expectations of the 


_ friends and verify the dismal predictions of the enemies of the common school for 


the whole people. In five of these eleven states there was then no graded school 
worth supporting in the State capital, and few really vigorous graded schools 
outside of the larger cities in any of the States. Not one of them had a State 
normal school for either race. Indeed, more was being done for the training of 
teachers and industrial education in a score of great schools for the colored race, 
established and supported from the North, than elsewhere. Of course the great 
deficiency was in the open country, where the schools were often so poor that the 
parents might be excused for keeping their children at home. The people, with 
few exceptions, without the thought of local taxation, were relying upon the State 
funds, which only kept the school, such as it was, at best in session four months 
or even less in the year. 

All these and other hindrances only less formidable made the period covered by 
the administration for twenty-two years of the Peabody and twelve years of the 
Slater fund by Doctor Curry the critical years of the common school system on 
which the southern people of all classes must for half a century to come depend to 
a greater extent than the people of any other portion of the country. And the 
great merit of Doctor Curry as an educational statesman was his thorough knowl- 
edge of the situation, gained from a distinguished public career of nearly forty 
years, while, in the face of an almost appalling situation, he preserved that lofty 
cheerfulness, amounting to enthusiasm, and a faith blended with the most ardent 
patriotism for the new national life. 

The hiding place of Doctor Curry’s power was an indestructible sympathy with 
and faith in his own people, furnishing the motive power for the prodigious labors 
of the twenty-two years, under which he finally sank at the age of 78. 

In his first address to the Peabody board, in 1881, all this is indicated and an 
abstract given of the educational situation in the States included in its operation. 
The sum appropriated for the year was $50,375, of which half was given to the 
support of the Peabody Normal College, at Nashville, and teachers’ institutes in 
several States. The most prominent new departure in the policy of the board was 
that at least three-fifths of the annual expenditure should thereafter be for the 
training of teachers of both races. The board under his advice at once embarked 
in the good work of establishing a normal school or schools in every State receiv- 
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ing its aid, including the free schools for both races that had cast in their lot with 
the public school movement. Besides this, aid was extended for the support of 
teachers’ institutes, always with the condition that the State should make appro- 
priations for this purpose. 

Under these conditions, essent’ally different from those that confronted Doctor 
Sears, coming from the North ‘‘ bearing gifts’’ as the representative of the Pea- 
body fund and its board of trustees, it is not remarkable that Doctor Curry made 
of his position a new departure in his adininistration, covering twenty-two years, 
and after 1891 including the Slater fund with the income from an additional 
million of dollars for distribution to the colored people. For the particulars of 
this long and eventful service the reader is referred to the five solid volumes of 
Peabody fund reports, three of them representing the work of Doctor Curry, 
including with those of the Slater fund some fifty decuments, in which may be 
found the most reliable condensed account of the progress of the common school, 
at first in the ex-Confederate and finally in all the Southern States, yet published. 

he limits of the present essay only permit a concise statement of the use made 
of the Peabody and Slater funés by Doctor Curry during the two and twenty 
years of his agency of both. And under this modest title—‘‘ General agent ’’— 
the new occupant of Doctor Sears’s old position built up a fabric of educational 
statesmanship such as the country has not seen since the death of Horace Mann. 

(1) To understand this work the reader must take into consideration the char- 
acter of the board of trustees of the Peabody fund. There has never in our coun- 
try been brought together for educational work a body of men so universally known 
and regarded for great public service as in this collection of the 51 gentlemen 
who, during the thirty-five years from 1868 to 1903, held the life office of trustee 
of the Peabody education fund. The original board of 16, nominally appointed 
by Mr. Peabody, included in the northern membership Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
who as chairman of the education committee of the Massachusetts legislature 
thirty years before had been in at the beginning of what became finally the 
national revival of common school education. Now, after honorable experience 
in Congress, he had ‘‘ returned to his first love’’ as a conspicuous character in a 
similar revival of the peopies schoolinthe South. With him were associated Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, Bishop McIlvaine, General Grant, and Admiral Farragut; ex-Goy- 
ernor Clifford, of Massachusetts; William L. Evarts, of New York; with McAllis- 
ter, Riggs, and Russell from the North. Hon. Wiiliam C. Rives, Gen. William 
Aiken, Hon. Wilham A. Graham, Bradford, and Eaton represented the South. 
At the end cf the first thirteen years several of these had passed away, and before 
the death of Doctor Curry 51 men beside himself had cccupied this honorable 
position. Among them were four Presidents of the United States, two Chief Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the United States, three members of the United 
States Senate, and half a dozen men of national reputation in financial affairs. 
In addition to this, the body of 10 trustees of the Slater fund included at differ- 
ent times 15 gentlemen, 3 of whom were bishops, and President Hayes, chairman, 
all persons of equal celebrity with the members of the Peabody trust. During the 
twenty-two years of Doctor Curry’s agency he was often called to advise on the 
filling ef vacancies and selecting from numbers of eminent men ‘‘ the right man 
for the right place.’’ There is no record of any discussion in this board that left 
a sting or any permanent disappointment behind. During the nearly fifty meet- 
ings of the Peabody board there was never wanting a quorum to transact business, 
and such was the confidence in the knowledge and judgment of Doctor Curry that 
it is doubtful if any recommendation of his concerning the distribution of the Pea- 
body or Slater funds was ever negatived. 

(2) First and lest the management of these funds required the investment of 
$3,000,000 and the expenditure of its income, amounting to more than the sum 
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of the original fund. In addition to this was the attempt to persuade the 
two States of Mississippi and Florida to acknowledge additional funds given by 
Mr. Peabody and by him supposed to be valid, amounting to another million and 
a half. The board, on the refusal of these States to acknowledge their obliga- 
tions, for several years denied to them participation in the distribution, and only 
by the final motion of ex-President Hayes were they at last restored to the list, 
including finally all the southern States. 

At the beginning of Doctor Curry’s administration so much had been done toward 
the establishment of the common school in all these States that the Peabody board 
decided to reserve only two-fifths the annual income of its two million fund for 
extraordinary cases, dedicating the remaining three-fifths exclusively to the 
training of teachers. At the beginning, the Peabody Normal College was estab- 
lished at Nashville, Tenn., on the foundations of the University of Nashville, 
founded by Doctor Lindsley. This schocl in the beginning offered an annual gift 
of $200 each, later reduced to $.00, to a number of white students of both sexes in 
each of 12 States equal to its representation in Congress. The last active work of 
Doctor Sears was the negotiation with the State of Georgia for the removal of the 
college to Atlanta, prevented by the rallying of its friends in Nashville and the 
subsequent grant by the State of Tennessee, first, of $10,000, increased to $15,000, 
annually, on condition of receiving a certain number of free State scholarships. 
The death of Doctor Stearns, in 1857, was followed by the appointment of Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Payne, who held the office of chancellor of the university and president 
of the college until 1901, and by the appointment of Hon. James D. Porter as tem- 
porary president. In 1898 the important subject named in Mr. Peabody’s deed of 
gift, the final division of the Peabody fund by the endowment of one or more insti- 
tutions, was taken up, but postponed at the almost universal protest of the States 
receiving aid. The board had already commenced the habit of subsidizing the 
teachers’ institutes and summer normals by 1880. 

Under Doctor Curry’s leadership the important work of the establishment of 
State normal schools in all these 12 States was inaugurated. It began with Vir- 
ginia, in the establishment of the State Normal School for Girls, at Farmville, of 
which Dy. W. H. Ruffner was appointed president, and before the death of Doctor 
Curry, in 1908, each of these States had one of these schoo!s for each race, and 
several of the States more than one. Virginia was supporting four, including 
Hampton, with a department of pedagogy and a summer normal in the State 
University. Alabaina subsidized eight institutions. In several of the States the 
Peabody gift was bestowed on the new normal and industrial State colleges for 
white girls, established in Mississippi, Georgia, the two Carolinas, and Alabama; 
one of the most important new departures in southern education. Every south- 
ern State had also established a college—academic, normal, and industrial, and 
coeducational generally—for colored youth, taught wholly by colored teachers. 
The Slater fund still distributed its gifts between some 20 schools for colored 
youth, including those most active in normal and industrial work. But Docter 
Curry, with increasing experience, advised the restriction of the distribution of 
the less than $150,000 annual income of both these funds more and more to schools 
under State control. He believed with all his heart that for many years to come 
the American common school, in all its departments, was the true university of 
the South, and that nowhere could the income of the $3,000,000 under his partial 
control do so much for education as in connection with schools exclusively under 
State management. And it is duubtful if in the history of education in any coun- 
try more valuable work has ever been done or suggested by the annual distribu- 
tion, at most of $150,000 a year, as during the thirty-five years since George 
Peabody unloaded his wallet in the hall of Mr. Winthrop’s house in Brookline, 
Mass., last of all its contents producing his original gift of more than $2,000,000 
as, he declared, ‘* to the suffering South, for the good of the Union.” 
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- The ‘‘ true inwardness’”’ of the mind of Doctor Curry during these twenty-two 
years in the decision concerning the distribution of the very moderate sum at his 
disposal among the multitude of clamorous applicants for aid would throw a 
searchlight into the depths of southern education, such as never has been, and 
probably never will be, made. 

(3) But of equal if not greater importance to the cause he had so completely at 
heart in the distribution of these funds was the production of the body of litera- 
ture connected with the administration of Doctor Curry during this long period. 
The chief interest of every annual meeting of these boards of trustees, after the 
introductory address of Mr. Winthrop, was the report of Dostor Curry. In addi- 
tion to impressive remarks on the general topic of education, these addresses 
contain a concise résumé of the situation in every State receiving aid. Nearly 
forty—and including published reports of his addresses, fifty—of these valuable 
reports were published during these twenty-two years. No body of educational 
literature connected with the South for the last twenty-five years is more valuable 
for general republication and distribution than this. And when, in addition to this, 
we consider the great amount of writing and speaking during his constant visita- 
tion of schools and in connecticn with the chureh in which he sustained an 
honorable position during these years, it is impossible to withhold from Doctor 
Curry an honorable position as author in the literature of popular education. 

(4) In such a work as Doctor Curry was occupied with during the last thirty 
years of his life the power of an attractive, forcible, and commanding personality 
is half the battle. During the twenty-two years of his agency two-thirds of every 
year was crowded with his visitations to the different Southern States, not to 
speak of his occasional appearances in the North and the influence of his several 
years’ residence in Washington. Especially valuable were his visits to the schools 
of the colored people as agent of the Slater fund. On two memorable years he 
visited a score of these larger schools, once accompanied by ex-President Hayes 
and afterwards by the president of Johns Hopkins Univers:ty, Daniel C. Gilman. 
His appearance in any school anywhere was like a sunrise on Young America. 
By the rapid intuition of a magnetic personality he always seemed to have the 
right word at command—of recognition and encouragement for the teachers and 
an inspiring message for the students. The physical endurance necessary to these 
long years of tedicus journeying, often in failing health, all the time under the 
obligation of ‘* striking 12”’ wherever he went, can only be appreciated by one 
familiar with such an experience. 

(5) But nowhere did the life of Doctor Curry during this critical period in the 
educational affairs of the South co rise into the higher sphere of educational states- 
manship as in his relation to the legislatures of these different States and his gen- 
eral service as a representative of the people’s school to the entire South. He 
tells us that no person in the country has addressed so many legislative bodies in 
connection with the educational affairs of their States as himself. And in these 
remarkable speeches, even as published, we are able to realize his wonderful 
breadth and depth of comprehension of the entire subject of popular instruction 
both at home and abroad, to say nothing of the inspiring eloquence which lighted 
up the dryest matter of detail and for the time compelled the attention of his 
auditors. Probably the most important result of these efforts was in the preven- 
tion of contemplated damage to the common school system. 

In every State there was at different times the possibility that the legislature in 
some way would failin the support of the public schools. Itis not easy to per- 
suade any class of well-to-do taxpayers of the fact that the masses, who do little to 
replenish the treasury, really, by their labor as the great producing class and indi- 
rectly by the increase in their expense of living, are taxpayers in the most vital 
sense. If there was one man in the South who could be regarded the defender of 
the right of its humbier population to the best possible schooling of its children it 
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was Doctor Curry. When he appeared before a l2gislature half decided on-a 
policy of reaction, in the language of the prayer book he made the State fathers 
‘both afraid and ashamed ’”’ to do any vital damage to the dearest interest of the 
State. ; 

The publication of these splendid addresses not only wrought conviction or 
arrested reaction at home, but inspired admiration abroad, as well as Lrought 
their author into the most intimate relations with the leading educators of the 
Union. Like Horace Mann in his public efforts, he dealt less with methods and 
details of instruction than with the general and broad relations of the schooling 
of the masses to the private and public interest of the Republic. In this service 
as author and public speaker, always emphasized by the personal and private infiu- 
ence he knew so well how to enforce where most needed. and by his general atti- 
tude of commanding influence, he will be associated in the kistory of the South 
with the true fathers of these States. 

(6) But outside his strictly educational work, though always in touch with his 
ideal of educational statesmanship, Doctor Curry might claim an honorable place 
among his contemporaries of the South by several interesting works connected 
with the civil and ecclesiastical history of these States. We have already men- 
tioned the two volumes relating to the history of the Confederacy, which furnish 
in a condensed form the best presentation yet made of the argument for the right 
of secession and the causes of the action of these 11 States in 1861. His residence 
of three years in Europe as minister to Spain from 1885, by appointment cf Presi- 
dent Grover Cleve’and, was commemorated by a valuable monograph in which the 
more hopeful side of public affairs in that Kingdom was ably presented. Frequent 
visits to England and an intimate acquaintznce with the progress of educational 
reform there produced another volume on Hon. William E. Giadstone of equal 
value. His writings connected with the history of the Bapt’st Churchin America, 
with various articles and religious discourses connected with his professorship in 
Richmord College, would in themselves make a stout volume. The new educa- 
tional boards connected with the South could do no Letter service than to republish 
a volume of his educational addresses before the State legislatures and various 
gatherings of teachers and school men in both sections of the Union. 

(7) It was the remark of one of the most distinguished of northern educators, 
after a reading of several of the recent discouraging essays on the present and 
future of the colored race: ‘‘ Perhaps we shall do as well! in this great diversity of 
opinion concerning the colored brother to tie to Doctor Curry.’’ One of the 
wisest and most profound remarks put on paper by the chairman of the education 
committee and general agent of the Slater fund during the twelve years of his 
administration wa3 this: ‘‘ Every slaveholder knew that a characteristic of the 
negro, inherent or an evo:ution from his servile condition, was his secretiveness. 
No white person is the full confidant of the negro. It is doubtful whether the 
confessional secures a frank and full disclosure. With my well-knowa and grate- 


fully acknowledged labors for the upbuilding of the freedmen, I have found it ° 


impossible to gain fnll testimony as to their social and religious conditions. The 
facts as they lie on the surface are not always @ proper indication of what les 
below.”’ 

These words are the introduction of one of the last reports of Doctor Curry to 
the trustees of the Slater fund, made by special request and evidently containing 
his mature conclusions after a most intimate acquaintance with this people as 
the son of a large slaveholder; a participant in the feur years’ war for a new 
southern nationality; a thirty years’ service in the interest of southern education, 
seventeen years in connection with the higher denominational education and a 
careful student of the general situation, and ten years in connection with the 
Peabody education fund before he was called by unanimous consent as the gen- 
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eral agent of the Slater fund for the schooling of the negro, with ex-President 
Hayes, Bishop Phillips Brooks, University Président Daniel C. Gilman, Bishops 
Potter and Galloway, William E. Dodge, Morris K. Jesup, William H. Baldwin, 
jr., and Chief Justice of United States_Fuller as associates. 

This remark concerning the negro could be adopted with equal truth as the 
final word concerning the very interesting campaign of ‘‘ child study ’’ which has 
well-nigh monopolized the attention of the more scientific and philosophic side of 
the educational corps in the North during the past twenty years. Nobody living 
knows the ‘“‘ true inwardness’’ of any child. Apparently the most confiding of» 
all creatures, every little child is evidently safeguarded by Providence from throw- 
ing itself absolutely into the power even of the fondest mother or the best beloved 
companion. It is only with the age of refiection that confidence, ‘*‘ that plant of 
slow growth,’’ can be safely given and more safely withheld. 

What is true of every child is true of the childhood of every race to-day. The most 
discouraging characteristics of the colored people—their animalism, their slowness 
in industrial progress, their loose notions in business and property relations, their 
religious delusions and superstitions, and withal their secretiveness—are supposed 
to be especially characteristic of this race; but they are paralleled to greater or less 
degree in the early history of every European people and are simply the charac- 
teristics of childhood ‘‘ written large,’’ and despite the remarkable development 
of a superior class among this people, during the past quarter of a century, the 
mass of the freedmen remains the child side of the Republic. 

The attitude announced by Doctor Curry in this wise and broad-minded essay 
is the true national attitude of the American people to-day before the 20,000,000 
of its ‘‘less-favored’’ people. The mistake of the average parent in dealing with 
children is the assumption of absolute knowledge concerning the little one, with 
an obstinate notion of the child’s limitation and a corresponding mutual misunder- 
standing, with secret or open rebellion in the nursery. The most dangerous failing 
against which an American community must guard itself is a ‘‘snap judgment”’ 
concerning every other people, amounting to contempt or underestimation in pro- 
portion as the people is undeveloped. Probably no man within the past geuera- 
tion in America has known the 10,000,000 of colored Americans better than Doctor 
Curry, and could his attitude of kindly and careful observation of the absolute 
ccnilition of this people be assumed in every section, it would do more to solve the 
so-called ‘‘ race problem ”’ than all the legislation which has hitherto been applied 
to its solution. 

His decision, as set forth in this remarkable treatise, is summed up in the sensi- 
ble conclusion that the experiment of so-called reconstruction, without inquiring 
in¥vo its immediate antecedents, was a mistake which will be of inestimable value 
in the future dealing of the Republic in conferring the right of suffrage which 
lifts every voter to the double and perilous relation of sovereign cit-zenship. But 
he realizes that the present illiteracy of the white contingent in the South is an 
even greater peril, being the ‘‘ remainder of wrath’’ at the end of the thousand 
years training of this masterful race. 

Doctor Curry fully appreciates the great service rendered by the northern move- 
melt in the training in the elements of a Christian civitization of great numbers 
of these young people, the getting on the ground the people’s common school, 
and the development of a remarkable group of several thousand youths into the 
natural leaders of the millions beneath. In the establishment of Hampton, Tus- 
kegee, and the State Agricultural and Mechanical Institutions, largely coeduca- 
tional, with their blending of a thorough elementary and secondary schooling and 
industrial training’, he hailed the appearance of the true university for the masses 
of these people. He also gave all praise to the South. which in 1899 had enrolled 
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1,511,618 of an estimated number of 2,900,000 negro children, and for the public 
expenditure from State revenues to these children, from 1870 to 1901, of $117,000,000. 

Well does he say, in conclusion, ‘‘ Many people seem unwilling to recognize 
the great fact, the most important fact in our history, that these childr.n can 
be reached only through the public, State-established, State-controlled, State- 
supported schools, and that ‘free schools for all the people,’ the education of 
the illiterate here within our own ancient territorial limits, at our own doors, is 
the paramount issue, overshadowing all other questions, domestic or foreign, 
which can be presented to or acted upon by our people.’’ He closes this essay 
by ‘‘ venturing to commend to the President and the American Congress a thor- 
ough and exhaustive and impartial consideration of a question affecting seriously 
every possible interest of the country.’’ He also suggests, ‘* Would it not be pos- 
sible, with State or city aid, to establish and maintain as a model, in every State 
or even county, a professional school which should combine teacher training, 
industria! training, and kindergarten work, where better ideas of home life, the 
only basis of all true elevation, of personal purity, cf morality in everything done, 
desired, or thought, of healthy manliness and womanliness, of right living by the 
light of personal and social duty as taught in the New Testament, of thrift, of 
sanitation, might be inculcated?’’ 

(8) In the closing portion of his history of the Peabody education fund Doctor 
Curry condenses in five pages the argument for national aid to education, with 
the action of the Peakody board of trustees fully indorsed by himself in its behalf. 
‘In 1870 half a million of voters in the South. from illiteracy were notoriously 
incompetent to the intelligent discharge of public duties. Two millions of children 
in these States were without the means of instruction. During the decade from 
1860 to 1870 the aggregate of values in these States had decreased $1,872,284.724. 
For all this the nation was responsible to the extent that the conferring of 
unlimited suffrage upon the freedmen was a direct act of Congress.’”?’ Mr. Win- 
throp declared: ‘‘ Slavery is but half abolished, emancipation is but haif completed 
while millions of freedmen with votes in their hands are left without education.’’ 
As early as 1879 Doctor Sears had urged the imperative necessity and obligation 
of national aid, and at the suggestion of Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, of Virginia, a 
committee, consisting of himself, Chief Justice Waite, and Hon. William M. 
Evarts, was appointed for its consideration. The report of Cha’rman Stuart, as 
revis d by his colleagues, is declared by Doctor Curry ‘‘a distinguished State 
paper.’’ In 1880 Doctor Sears urged that the board meet in Washington ‘‘ to exert 
an infiuence on Congress in favor of helping the Southern States educate their 
colored population.’’ Ex-Presidents Grant and Hayes had strong convictions in 
favor of such action. The board in 1885 renewed its petition, and, at its request, 
the general agent presented it to both Houses of Congress, furnished every Mem- 
ber a copy, and, by invitation of the House Committee on Education, appeared 
twice before it to indorse the petition. 

During the ten years of the discussion of the bill presented by Senator Henry W. 
Blair, of New Hainpshire, supported by 17 of the 22 Senators from the ex-Con- 
federate States and three times passed by the Senate, Doctor Curry was indefati- 
gable in the South and North inits support. It was finally defeated by the refusal 
of the committee intrusted with Senate bills in the House to permit its appear- 
ance before that body, while its final defeat in the Senate was from the votes of 
Senators representing three of the most-favored educational States of New Eng- 
land and several of the Northwest. In recording the final catastrophe of its 
defeat, Doctor Curry comes as near the margin of bitterness as was possible for a 
man at once so filled with a consecrated passion for a great national necessity and 
so wise and discreet in the expression of the most trying disappointment of his 
later life. 
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It was reserved to Doctor Curry, as to few of our great American educational 
workers, to live until he could behold with his own eyes the results of his work, 
especially as connected with the educational funds of which he for more than 
twenty years was the general agent. His final promotion as consulting member 
of the two associations Recently established, practically introducing a new revival 
of the people’s common school, especially through the great open country of the 
South, though not the least of his many distinctions, came too late for any con- 
siderable effect upon their management. But as in the case of the prophet of 
the old time, it may be said of him, his words and his life ‘‘did not fall to the 
ground.’’ The best of what he said and the wisest of all he has accomplished are 
now the gospel of that remarkable body of men and women who during the past 
thirty years have been trained in the most valuable normal university in the coun- 
try. The establishment of the common school in 12 Southern States, for its 
5,009,000 school population, having been effected, and its adjustment to the pre- 
vious southern system of the secondary and higher type in the good time that, 
God willing and all men and women of good will helping, is sure to come, the 
original distinction of the South in the building of the nation will be renewed in 
the achievement of its present generation, which will bring its entire population 
at last on the ‘‘ foundation that can not be moved ’’—the American system of uni- 
versal education, the only reliable basis for a republican civilization. 

In the last interview of the author of this essay with Doctor Curry, he declared, 
with his usual inspiring emphasis, that in a recent interview with Mr. Booker T. 
Washington they agreed in the conviction that the present system of common 
schools in all these States for all people was so firmly established that there was 
no reasonable prospect that it could be moved and every reasonable prospect of 
its steady improvement. Well might this man, at the end of more than half a 
century of his great service for his people and his country, declare: ‘* Now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace, according to Thy word, for mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation which Thou hast prepared before the face of all people.’’ 

To obtain a more complete impression of what was accomplished in southern 
education from the beginning of the Peabody education fund in 1871 to 1895, we 
reproduce several tables originally appearing in the reports of the Peabody and 
Slater funds, 

Public school statistics in several Southern States. 


[Figures in parentheses and across the line indicate that separate returns for white and colored 
were not made. | 


Schools. Teachers. Pupils. Revenues (excluding bal- 


ances). 

State. Date. 2 nent g a | Local revenues 
ea \aucda,) so. leread White. |Colored.| State. (including poll 
= : = ‘| taxes). 

PWabamMaeec sees 1871 | 2,399 | 922 | 2, 497 | 973 | a86, 976 | a 54, 336 | ie 389) 0. Me See. = ere 
Arkansas ....----- 1870 (2,537) (2, 802) (6107, 908) € 454, 636 ce opp 
Seintlii == 2----§| LS7OM). |... --- -|- 20224 
(eOneia 2). 2-2. -8 1870 719 Ol eee ee A 
Wouisiana. 22-5 1870 (23) (524) 
Mississippi -__.---- 187 | (3, 450) (8,520) | 
North Carolina... 1870 | (1,398) (1,415) 
South Carolina... 1870 (769) Soe | nae 2 
Tennessee __...-.. 187 (1, 982) (2,141) 
Mees _...........| 1871 (1, 324) (ais) Ut 
Vay Caay oe SiON Ses | ee a cae | Ok IN 
West Virginia....| 1870 (2) 351) (2,405) | 
a Enrollment. aTotal available fund, 187 
b Number attending. eAmount expended—incomplete. 
¢ Total amount paid to teachers. f Total apportionment for 1870. 


g Estimated number in school. 
$50,000 appropriated by legislature in addition to amcunt raised by poll tax. 
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Pubdlie school statistics in several Southern States, 


[Figures in parentheses and across the line indicate that separate returns for white and colored 
were not made. } 


State. 
Ada oamaes.... 22-2 1893-94 
Arkansas ....-.--- 1894-95 | 
IP lope ae ee 1893-94 
GeORTi aes cs aceesce | 1894 
Louisiana ...-..--- | 1895, 
Mississippi._......; 1894-95 


North Carolina. -..| 1893-94 
South Carolina ._.| 1894-95 


Tennesseo ...-.-..| 1894-95 
PRG ee os oe 1884-95 
Virginia _...-.-..- | 1894-95 


West Virginia ....) 1894-95 


aFor both races, 


Date. 


b In 1893-94. 


e Number of schoolhouses. 


adNot 


Illiteracy in twelve Southern States, 1870 and 1890. 


| Schools. | Teachers, Pupils. mae 2 oe 
aa Local 

. Col- Col- : Col- ae ae 

W hite. White White i reve- | (includ- 

ored ored ored nues.a | ing poll 

| taxes).@ 

4,439 | 2,248 | 4,412] 2,196 | 190,305 | 115,709 | $415,627 | $141, 481 

(55, 066) 5,124 | 1,796 | 216,868 &2,429 | 398,308 860, 000 

Iie | Geet 2, 151 772 59, 508 37,272 | 100, 874 445, 967 

(285) (1,045) 

4,941 | 2,727) 5,398 | 2,898 | 260,084 | 163,404 |1, 268, 618 75, 043 

15999 895] 2,57 961 98, 400 65,917 | 206,041 5938, 005 

3,611 | 2,653) 4,591 | 3,264] 162,830] 187,785 | 698,039 401, 717 

4,811 | 2,296 | 5,285 | 3,075 | 242,572 | 128,318 | 386,118 272, 750 

c2,421 | c1,631} 2,696 | 1,869) 103,72 119, 292 | 332,698 196, 491 
6,050 | 1,648 | 6,812] 1,778 | 877,626 | 100,499 |1,240,176 (d) 

b7, 724 | 02,207 | 10,279 | 2,729 | 463,089 | 128,729 11,190, 485 790, 615 

6,085 | 2,248) 6,211 | 2,081 | 235,533 | 120,453 | 980,548 805, 025 

(e ae 6, 086 233 | 210,059 7,649 | 318,506 | 1,089, 197 


reported. 


Colored. 
1890, 1890. 1870. 
Iiliterates. Illiterates. Tlliterates. Tliterates. 
State. Popula- Popula- Popula- 

ts «=< | tion 10 4 4 } tion 10 a +4 | tion 10 te rr) 

g A fyearson) 98 & |yearsof| 3 & |yearsofy 28 qa 

q ° |ageand g © jageand g 9 lageand | cS) 

=] By) over. 5 5 | over. =] & 1 over. | 

A av A oF Ay a 
| ae . # ve joo. 1 ee 

Total...23 1,171, 295 16 4, 906, 0861, 064, 991 20 {4, 315, 306 2, 683, 605 62 2, 190, 918 2,388,076, 87 
Alabamas...22 i) 10%, 335) 18s A aie, 967 92,059, 24.4) 479,436) 381,260 69.1) 328, 835, 290,953 88.1 
Arkansas ......| 98,090) 16.3; 256,488) 64,095) 25 217,454) 116,655 53.6, 85,249) 69,244 81.2 
Florida ......-.| 18,516] 11.8] 68,371) 18,904) 27.6) 119,084; 60,204 50.6] 62,748) 52,899 84.1 
Georgia _......- 114,691) 16.3; 462,718! 124,939) 27 600, 623: 404,015) 67.3) 378,211) 348, 654 92.1 
Louisiana _....- 80,939 20.1] 264,033) 50,749) 19.2) 392,642) 288,245) 72.1) 262,359 225,409 85.9 

Mississippi. ...- 45,755) 11.9) 276,182) 48,028! 17.4) 516 929) 314,&58 60.9) 305,074) 265,282 87 
North Carolina| 173,722) 23 497,182} 166,397] 83.5) 392,589; 235,981) 60.1] 272,497) 231, 298) 84.8 
South Carolina} 59,448 17.9] 213,194) 55,167) 25.8 470,232) 301,262) 64.1] 289,969) 235,212) 81.8 
Tennessee ...-. 172,169 17.8} 665,390) 178,727] 26.9 309,800) 167,971) 54.2) 225,482 185,970) 82.4 
WMe~mas(: 2.284 | 132,389) 10.8} 401,110) 70,895) 17.7 386,154; 176,484) 52.5) 169,965, 150, 808] 88.7 
Virginia .._....! 105,058] 13.9) 527,432) 123,538) 28.4, 455,682} 260,678) 57.2] 362,624, 322,355) 88.9 
West Virginia -) 68, mai 13 295,519) 71, 493) 24. 2 24, 737| 10, ae 44.41 12,905 9,997, 77.4 


Percentage of total illiteracy in 1890: Alabama, 41; Arkansas, 26.6; Florida, 27.8; Georgia, 39.8; 
Louisiana, 45.8; Mississippi, 40; North Carolina, 35.7; South Carolina, 45; Tennessee, 26.5; Texas, 19.7; 
Virginia, 30.2; West Virginia, 14.4. 

Percentage of white and colored illiteracy according to the census of 1900: Alabama, white 14.7, 
colored 57.4; Arkansas, white 11.5, colored 43.0; Florida, white 8.9, colored 38.5; Georgia, white 
11.9, colored 52.3; Louisiana, white 18.4, colored 61.1; Mississippi, white 8.0, colored 49.1; North 
Carolina, white 19.4, colored 47.5; South Carolina, white 13.5, colored 52.8; Tennessee, white 14.1, 
colored 41.6; Texas, white 8.5, colored 38.2; Virginia, white 11.1, colored 44.6; West Virginia, white 
10,38, colored 32.3. : 
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PEABODY EDUCATION FUND. 


Tabular statement of the distribution of the income from the year 1868 to 
September 30, 1897. 


a ba Arkan- | pyoyian | Ganpein | Louisi- | Missis- | North South 
Year | Alabama ag, | Plorida | Georgia. “ana. sippi. |Carolina.’Carolina. 
| 
S08 _ Aaa | SIOOCI00 ee soeaee ee. = eee $8, 562 $8, 400 $1,388 $2, 700 $3, 350 
Taio 3 eee , 09. GO $4, 300 $1, 850 Sh 10, 500 9, 000 6, 350 7, 600 
SiO ase eee 5, 950. 00 11, 059 | 6, 950 6, G00 5, 000 5, 690 | 7, 650 2,950 
Sl 4s 5, 800. 00 9, 200 6, 550 8, 800 12, 400 3, 250 8, $50 2,300 
1802 5 5e5 9, 900. 00 12, 250 6, 200 6, 000 11, 500 4,550 8, 250 500 
ISD onacoee aeee ees 6, 0U0. 00 11, 400 7,700 BAO ewes. - see 6, 800 9, 750 1,500 
[LL ee 9,700.00 | 8, 600 9, 900 6, 500 2,750! 6,700! 14,300 200 
IS. 2, 200. 00 4, 500 1, 800 9,750 1, 000 | 5,400 | 16,900 100 
TSG eee eee 5, 500. 00 4,009 , 000 3, 700 2, 000 | 9,950 8,050 4,150 
ISit 2539s 4, 600. 00 6,800 5, 900 4,700 5, 000 5, 990 5, 100 4, 400 
1886 scees eee 800. CO 5, 900 3, 200 5, 400 4,750 500 4,100 2, 250 
109 ose eee eee 2, 860. 00 8, 250 2,600 4,400 7, 000 2, 600 6, 900 5, 000 
1880) .eaee ee 850. CO 3, 060 , 000 1, 360 4,100 8,600 2, 450 1,800 
1881 -.-..-----.---- 1,090. 00 2, 500 300 1, 660 4, 200 1, 400 3, B35 2.000 
oS 3,110. 00 8, 600 1, 960 4,390 | - 8,400 1, 400 4,900 3, 800 
Lee ees 3, 700. 00 2, 809 1,925 3, 500 1, 700 1, 900 6,150 4,075 
eee eee Se ee 3, $00.00 2,000 1,100 2,500 800 1, 400 3, 900 2,750 
eet) nee 3, 800. 00 1,500 1,500 2, 000 PACH | LG. sein. 3,280 , 400 
1SR0 ae nee 6,900. 59 Byai00) | aaeeoeae 2,500 A O00 (P2222. 4, 400 11, 400 
ISO ae , 909. G0 CPAVOR | Deeee. ee 2,000 4-000 E22. 3, 000 5, 500 
1838 sak eee eae , 200.00 io OOa eee. 22 Sl 1, 200 200) neo 1,000 6, 000 
1888) aoe a 7, 800. 00 ZOOM See. - 2 1, 853 BOO NE os oe ce 4, 050 4,947 
SOO a ae | 5, 700. GO 70D) | Paes 2, 026 4 GOW . cess ese 3, 750 8, 900 
ail ee 7, 900. 00 S000 ees. 2258 3, 600 aye) | ee 5, 000 7,650 
aS) ee ese. 7, 000. 00 GAUOOM ES. see se 4,200 Det 00)| Dasa 6, 000 7, 000 
Iethioaoee aeeeee 5, 200. 00 7, 000 1, 400 4,250 4, 150 2, 500 4,600 3, 800 
Ses 3 be ao 4,900.00 8, 800 1, 400 2,000 3,650 | 3, 000 3, 750 3, 800 
TON = sae 4,100. 00 2, 750 1, 000 2,300 3, 200 | 3, 000 3, 500 3, 700 
TEBE ols ee re , 000. 00 3,300 1, 000 4, 700 8, 800 4,000 , 700 5,019 
USB, See See 5, 400.00 1, 800 1, 200 5,050 4, 300 | 3, G09 5, 800 5, 700 
Manel Sa Ses 146,090.59 | 129,100 67, 375 | 182,581 | 135, 200 86,878 | 173,015 129, 441 
se ; ectolee 
Menneste,-.. 9, &i West eS ee DS Ars 
Year. Texas. Virginia. neo se College, mal Col- | Total. 
cige bi Virginia. Nashville. | lege, Nash- 
ville. 

SG meee 2 Mee Sc SP COOMN es DO R00 dll ecm oe. MA. soe wees | bse sca oonce $35, 400. 00 
tS Omens Re ESCO Pale OOR CORRE SLO: SON Mee. Wes eee ec eae... See 90, 000. 00 
Lee eee $1, 000 15,050 | 10,300. 00 TS OOO) Eee ee seeps s || eee 90, 500. 00 
silos es ee ler Sk 22,650 15,950.00 OMS Cgey wee one oe ecm 100, 000. 00 
Smee oo IB ee 238,250 | 29,700.00 OU) Tae se. se ae eee! 130, 000. 00 
iene A Ae es 27,800 | 86,400. 00 HOO AN a oak Jee ee os semen 136, 850. 00 
Sides oo 1, 000 33,100 | 31,750.00 TUSSI CKOR | ‘eiieleneninee es oe 1) Dee 134, 600. 00 
Si eee 1, 359 24,150 | 28,350.00 10, 500)],) $8,000,007) - 2 =.- 101, 000. 00 
SE a ee on 4, 450 figal 17, 860. 06 8, 600 | SE COUN OF eee ees nene 46, 800. 00 
See a ere nae I 7,150 7, 050 | 17, 850. 00 6,810 | 15,000.00 $1, 900. 00 95, 750. 00 
LOS ee eee 8,050 4,100 | 18,450.60 5, 100 5, 000. 00 1, $00. 00 64, 500. 00 
SOME eco 9, 000 3, 100 8, 850. 00 4,000 11, 000. 00 12, 300. 00 87, 800. CO 
SS oes 28 15, 250 1, 900 5, 700. 00 3, 600 18, 600. 00 10, 400. 00 66, 350. 00 
OCT i 9, 050 2,500 4,150. 00 2,000 | 4, 000. 00 25, 975.00 64, 100. 00 
Si meee coed 14, 950 3, 800 2,059. 41 2,350 8, 000. 00 16, 150. 00 43, 509. 41 
SGoeeE eee eon. . 4 12, 600 8, 400 2, 625. 00 2,550 | 9, 500. 00 20, 700. 00 77,125. 00 
IgG 5, 500 159) 4,090. 00 2,000 | 9,900. 00 21, 200. 09 62, 700. 00 
Wiccoee se tase 22. 4, 500 1, 700 4,565. 00 2, 000 10, 160. 00 20, 970. 00 63, 035. 00 
SS Gees cee scl. 2,500 1,200 6, 000. 00 8, 800 10, 000. 00 18, 590. 00 74, 500. 59 
SS) eeneeee or ae 2,500 1, 200 4, 500. 00 8, 000 10, 500. 00 24, 300. 00 66, 400. 00 
JSC AS neeae ee 1,500 1,200 2, 600. 00 1,500 7, 800. 00 17, 800. 00 49, 200. 00 
1889) .n56eee eee 2, 600 1,000 5, 200. 00 2,800 10, 950. 00 26, 450. 00 47, 150. 00 
iQ) ee 6,500 1,0 4,500. 00 3, 900 28, 259. CO 21, 474. 00 93, 100. 00 
OOo 5,774 2,000 5, 800. 00 3, 500 14, 850. 00 23, 726. 00 87, 600. 60 
1GO8. 3 6,500 2, 000 7, G00. 00 3, 600 14, G09. 00 23, 660. 00 92, 400. 00 
ICCB oe 4,500 2, 000 4, 700. 00 3, 400 18, 200. 00 26, 450. 00 87, 150.00 
LG) ee 8, 750 2, 000 4,550. 00 8, 000 11, 600. 60 25,188. 25 76, 888. 25 
1808 3, 500 1, 200 4, 050. 00 2,200 20, 800. 00 35, 181. 73 89, 981. 73 
ISG. 4,000 1,200 5, 400. 00 3, 400 6,212.25 | . 19,008. 21 74, 239. 46 
GOT oosteeeeeensseee 4,500 1,200 5, 800. 00 2, 650 9, 900. 00 5, 567.6 60, 567.69 
hotalecess ss. | 141,974 | 216,300 | 305, 949.41 | 167,510 | 248,562.25 398,680.88 | 2,478, 527.13 


The original gift of John F. Slater to the cause of negro education ($1,000,000 


in 1882) by wise investment had reached in 1900 the sum of $1,500,000. 


iture for schools meanwhile had amounted to $650,000. 


The expend- 
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IV.—EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
By THE BON. J. da, De Cunny. 
[An address before the educational conference at Capon Springs, W. Va., June 22, 1899.] 


I have been requested to present a survey of the educational field cf the South. 
This must necessarily be rapid and imperfect. The starting point is the war 
between the States, which resulted in the most gigantic revolution of modern 
time—the emancipation of slaves, the disorganization of the entire labor system 
of the South, the reversal of traditions, habits, and institutions, the impoverish- 
ment of the South, and the additicn to the voting population of a large mass of 
people who, recently in bondage, were suddenly transformed by act of the United 
States into a body of citizens having the highest privileges and prerogatives. 
Few people can realize—no one outside the limits of the Confederate States—how 
utterly transformed everything was, what an upheaval, overthrow of cherished 
convictions, of habits of life, of social and political environments, and destruction 
of property. When the surrender of the armies under Lee and Johnston occurred 
there came the necessary duty cf rehabilitation, of setting houses, churches, 
schools, and government in order for the new and the strange life. During the 
war, through the Freedmen’s Bureau and a few religious organizations, efforts, 
partial end local, were begun toward giving some educaticn to those who were 
within the Union lines. This noble and proper effort was often in the hands of 
fanatical men and women ignorant of negro peculiarities, inexperienced as to 
methods of teaching, full of self-conceit, and possessed of a fatal facility of rub- 
bing the fur the wrong way. 

It must be borne in nind that under the ancient régime Ro public school system 
providing universal education existed at the South. There was no system ade- 
quate even to the education at public expense of the white youth. Our peculiar 
sccial system forbade the education of the negroes. That obviously would have 
been impossible and dangerous. In the course of a few years systems for both 
races were established. The difficulties were very great. Population was sparse, 
roads were bad, schoolhouses did not exist, there was an absolute want of 
acquaintance with the machinery of public schools, no sufficient supply of com- 
petent teachers was to be had, and weighing down all spirit of hopeful progress 
was the dreary poverty of the taxpayer. It is impossible for those living north of 
Mason and Dixon's line to realize how universal and crushing was the bankruptcy 
of the South after Appomattox. In 1861 the real and personal property of Geor- 
gia was valued at $661,000,000. Atthe close of the war $121,000,000 were left. 
Ex uno disce omnes. Superadd the horrors of reconstruction, its robberies, 
insults, corruptions, incompetency of officials, and the deliberate attempt to put 
the white people in subjection to the negroes. 

Despite the environments and the hopelessness of the outlook, there were a few 
who felt that the salvation of the South, the recovery of its lost prestige, depended 
on universal education. They felt that no better service could be rendered to the 
country and the great problem which embarrassed or darkened action than a. 
scheme of applying systems, tried and known elsewhere, to the renaissance of the 
South. Therefore, with hope and courage amid the gloom of disappointment and 
poverty and despair, the pressure of adverse circumstances, and the struggle fer 
subsistence, they advocated and secured the incorporation into organic law of 
general education as the only measure which promised to lift up the lately servile 
race and restore the white people to their former prosperity They persevered in 
their efforts, until now, in view of the magnificent resuits achieved, we can set up 
our Ebenezers. Every State in the South has State-established, Stat2-controlled, 
State-supported schools for both raccs, without legal discrimination as to benefits 
conferred. About $100,000,000, drawn very largely from the taxation of the white 
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people, have been given for negro education, and 1,250,000 negro children are 
enrolled in the schools. Nothing in the history of civilization is comparable to 
this sublime self-denial and this work of enlarged patriotism. 

When the Government emancipated the negroes there was an imperative result- 
ing obligation to prepare them for citizenship and freedom, but the Government 
has persistently and cruelly refused to give one cent of aid to this indispensable 

vork, Along with what the States have done, northern religious societies and some 

benevolent men and women have given liberally for the education of the negrces, 
and such institutions as Hampton, Tuskegee, Spelman, Tougaloo, Clafiin, Shaw, 
St. Augustine, and others have done most valuable service in preparing the 
negroes for their changed condition. These schools, however valuable the work 
done by them, reach not more than 80,000 pupils, and if all these turned out well, 
what are they among so many? Every southern man or woman is profoundly 
grateful for what northern people have done for the education of the negroes—for 
making coequal citizenship of the two races in the same territory an endurable 
possibility. The public free schools are the colleges of the people; they are the 
nurseries of freedom; their establishment and efficiency are the paramount duty 
of arepublic. The education of children is the most legitimate object of taxation. 
Righty-five or 90 per cent of the children will never know any education as given 
by schools except what they obtain in free State schools. “It is not, therefore, a 
question of relative worth of different methods, but of education at all. 

It must not be supposed that. because prior to the war the Southern States had 
no systems of public schools for universal education they were negligent of the 
duty of supplying a large number of the white population with instruction of the 
highest order. It may surprise some of the audience to learn that by the census 
of 1880, when the North had a population of 19,003,000 and the South had 8,000,600, 
the North had 205 colleges, 1,407 professors, and 29,044 students; the South had 
262 colleges, 1,488 professors, and 27,055 students; the North expended for col- 
leges per annum $1,514,688 and for academies $4,663,749, while the South expended 
for colleges $1,662,419 and for academies $4,328,127. Besides these, in neurly every 
State were denominational colleges, and I make bold to say that the education 
furnished, according to the then existing courses of study, was in all respects 
equal to that furnished elsewhere. Webster once exclaimed of Massachusetts: 
‘‘ There she is—she speaks for herself!’’ With equal boastfulness the South may 
say of the results of the education furnished: ‘‘ There are her men—they speak 
for themselves!’’ What portion of the world can surpass our Marshall and 
Taney, Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry, Rutledge, Pinckneys, Calhoun, 
Clay, and scores of others? Obliterate from our history what those men have 
achieved, and how barren it would ke! 

It need hardly be said that our institutions of learning shared in the universal 
poverty which swept over our land. The colleges in some cases were used as 
barracks and hospitals for the soldiers. Libraries and apparatus were removed 
or destroyed, and in some instances there has been a weary waiting for compensa- 
tion after proof, clear and full, leaving no loop to hang a doubt upon. Buildings 
for dormitories and science halls, very much needed to meet press'ng demands, 
are not finished for want of funds. Professors, faithful and scholarly, are poorly 
paid. Most pathetic calls from young men and young women hungry for educa- 
tion are heard, and yet they must be turned away in the absence cf scholarships 
and endowments. Some single colored schools have a larger annual income and 
expend more for running expenses than any university except Johns Hopkins, and 
as much as the combined outlay of four or five white colleges. The white iasti- 
tutions at the South have had no help fiom the generosity of the North except 
what one family has given to the Vandervilt and the University of Virginia has 
received from the estate of Fayerweather. Is there any wonder that southern 
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colleges can not compare or compete with Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Princeton, or 
Chicago, with their plethoric millions? 

From the Bureau of Education I gather that the northern colleges have in pro- 
ductive funds $102,721,451, while the South, exclusive of the District of Columbia, 
reports $15,741,000. In the North there are 23 institutions with an annual income 
of from $100,000 to $200,000, while in the South there are only 18. The North has 3 
colleges with an annual income of from $400,000 to $500,000 and 3 with an income 
of from $709,C00 to $800,000, while in that favored class the South has not one. No 
wonder that in the northern press, the greatest civilizing force of the times, 
while columns are given to interesting accounts of what higher institutions are 
doing and receiving, there is scarcely a mention of work done or help received by 
the struggling colleges of the South. 

T shall not stultify myself by any fresh argument in favor of negro education, 
but I must be pardoned for emphasizing the fact that there is greater need for the 
education of the other race. The white people are to be the leaders, to take the 
initiative, to have the directive control in all matters pertaining to civilization and 
the highest interests of our beloved land. History demonstrates that the Caucasian 
will rule. He ought to rule. He made our Constitution; he achieved our inde- 
pendence; he is identified with all the true progress, all high civilization, and if 
true to his mission, while developing his own capabilities, he will lead out and on 
other races as far and as fast as their good and their possibilities will justify. 
This white supremacy does not mean hostility to the negro, but friendship for him. 
On the intelligent and more refined class of the white people the negroes have been 
compelled to rely heretofore for the educational advantages which they possess, 
and on them in the future they must depend to prevent a widening of the breach 
between the races and to bring about their higher advancement. It is hopeless 
to think of the small number of educated negroes protecting themselves against 
wrongs unless there be men and women cultured, courageous, broad minded to 
correct, elevate, and lead public opinion. Some wild enthusiasts of the negro 
race, some purblind fanatics of the white race, may expect or Cesire subordination 
or inferiority of the white people, but that is the crazy dream of a kind of racial 
cosmopolitanism or fusion which portends loss of national unity and is the fore- 
runner of decay. 

Much has been said—too much can not be said—of the negro problem. It does 
not ‘‘down’’ at any man’s bidding. It is a living, ever-present, a‘l-pervasive, 
apparently irremovable fact. Its solution baffles statesmanship and philanthropy. 
Education—moral, intellectual, industrial, civic—should be persistently, gener- 
ously furnished, but, if universal, is slow in its resuits and while immensely bene- 
ficial does not settle irreconcilable racial antagonisms, and it leaves two hetero- 
geneous, unassimilable peoples as coequal citizens with growing cleavage in the 
same territory. Preachers, sociologists, hnmanitarians, with their altruistic spec- 
ulations, may from a safe distance pooh-pooh the problem, but there it is, and 
there it will remain. . 

Recent tragic occurrences at the South are not the gravamen of the problem. 
They are horrifying, but are incidents. The unmentionable atrocities, filling the 
timid with direful apprehensions, are committed by a few brutes, who, slaves to 
appetites, have had their moral perceptions, if discernible at all, blunted by unde- 
veloped intellects, low companionship, descent from depraved mothers, fiery 
intoxicants, and certainly are far below the average and have not the sympathy 
and approval of their race. It needs no argument that the more debased, the less 
self-reliant, the more unskilled, the more thriftless, and unemployed the race or 
any portion of it is, the more dangerous it will be, the less desirable as inhabit- 
ant, as laborer, as citizen, as voter. Plato said a man not sufficiently or properly 
trained is the most savage animal on earth. Nothing can be more illogical, more 
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indefensible, more unjust, more cruel, more harmful to both races than to hold the 
negroes responsible for the outrages of a few of theirrace. Besides, these crimes 
hardly enter into the problem, which is not one of criminology or vengeance, but 
exceeding in magnitude and gravity any now existing in a civilized country, and 
demanding patience, wisdom, statesmanship, justice, charity of the best of the 
land. 

It is sometimes said that we must rely exclusively on universities to furnish the 
means of meeting social and civil questions, and for leading a community or nation 
out of darkness into light, out of bondage into freedom. Such is not my reading 
of history. Art grew out of handicraft. The revival of real art came from a new 
beginning among humble craftsmen and hard-working artisans. Political reforms 
for amelioration of the condition of the masses have been achieved with unrelent- 
ing opposition of those in power and in high places who are on the catalogues of 
universities. It isan interesting fact, says President Harper, that all the great 
religious truths were worked out in the popular mind before they were formulated 
by the thinkers. Nearly every step in throwing off the tyrannies of church estab- 
lishments and winning freedom of worship has been taken with the bitter, insult- 
ing, unforgiving hostility of those who boasted of their social and intellectual 
superiority. Exceptions honorable there have been, but the truth remains that 
not all of the advancements cf the race have been due to those who have had the 
advantages of highest instruction. It is upon the condition of the great masses of 
the people, and not upon the elevation and welfare of a limited and privileged 
class, that we must mainly rely for the stability of our free institutions and for 
the permanent maintenance of public order. 

Far be it from me to underrate the utility of these institutions which are monu- 
ments to the dignity and worth of the human mind, exert a conservative influence - 
on society, furnish, through the vigilance of the wise, safeguards of freedom, and 
are essential to our safety and well-being at home and to our honor abroad. Napo- 
leon melted the cannon captured at Austerlitz to build a monument to signalize 
his martial exploits. It wouid have been better to have built a university, for 
Sedan was the triumph of German universities and of science applied to war. My 
contention is that our main dependence as a republic is on the capacity and integ- 
rity of our general citizenship, and the importance of the trust demands the use 
and improvement of every educational agency from kindergarten to university. 
Ours is a federal, democratic, constitutional, representative Republic, and indi- 
vidual liberty is greater and can be safely intrusted in proportion as people rise in 
the scale of virtue, intelligence, patriotism, and in acquaintance with the nature 
and ends of free government. When a people are ignorant, superstitious, debased, 
corrupt, purchasable, the prey of demagogues and adventurers, the slaves of 
prejudice and passion, individual liberty is less and less until it becomes extinct 
and despotism is a necessity. Our American Republic, which we love, is the 
guardian of the holiest trust ever committed to a people. 

There are grave questions growing out of our late and present wars against 
Spain and the Philippines, our relations with half-civilized islanders, which are 
not to be considered in this conference. There are other questions, home and 
internal, which thrust themselves upon our thoughts and demand wise consider- 
ation and the fullest education of every citizen. Whenall are properly educated 
we shall not then have too much wisdom for meeting the perils which menace our 
institutions. The masses, always representing the lowest parts of society, must 
have general instruction and some familiarity with the rights and duties of ordinary 
citizenship. Perhaps the most mischievous error in the public mind is the misap- 
prehension of liberty and of democracy. Liberty is to be blended inseparably 
with the Government, harmonized with its forms, be made subordinate to its ends, 
for the correlative of liberty is lawful authority. Freedom consists in keeping 
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within lawful limits and rules, and anything except that is not freedom, but 
license—in fact. servitude of the most abject type. 

It is a pestiferous error, largely accepted, that the people have an inherent 
right to rule, independent of forms and rules and constitutional restrictions. 
Lincoln, in homely language, said that ours was a government of the people, for 
the people, by the people. This means the rule of the people through an organ- 
ized government, through legal and orderly administration. How shall the peo- 
ple rule? When is their voice authoritative? Certainly not whenever, wherever, 
or however expressed; not by the spontaneous utterance of a promiscuous assem- 
bly; not by the willof afrenzied mob. The voice of every man, woman, and child 
inthe United States is not law unless that voice has been collected and formulated 
according to prescribed methods and forms. Such a claim isthe very opposite of 
our representative Republic. Neither a majority nor unanimity vote can justify 
the assuinption of legislative and executive functions. To bea people presup- 
poses a state of civil society, and a voluntary assemblage has no sort of title to 
alter the seat of power in the society in which it ought to be the obedient and not 
the ruling part. This modern democracy is mobocracy—is despotism pure and 
simple. 

The tendency is too frequent among our people for an excited, conscienceless 
multitude to take power into their hands. We have had examples of this in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Illinois, and the South. Growing 
largely out of this perversion and misunderstanding of the theory and functions 
of our Government is the frequent violation of law or the contempt of civil author- 
ity. Regarding the people as the fountain and sanction of law and authority, the 
slow process of prescribed forms is disregarded, and men take unto themselves the 
administration of law, the redress of injuries, the punishment of offenders. 
Human life is shown in the 10,000 annual murders to be very cheap. Whitecap- 
ism and Kukluxism and secret associations set their judgment up as better than 
a regularfy organized civil government. Riots abound, and rights of property 
and obligatoriness of contracts are treated as wrongs to be summarily remedied. 
These offenses are not local and are as censurable in Ohio and Jinois as in Ken- 
tucky or Georgia. 

It behooves good men and women everywhere in self-examination, charity 
toward others, in catholic patriotism, in courageous purpose to do right, in help- 
fulness for those less favored, to combine all influences that the Republic may 
come to no harm. Our history fills our hearts with exultation and pride. Its 
great examples, its general teachings, the splendor of its achievements, the 
advance in all good arts, the peace and prosperity, the open door for individual 
and national development, the contagiousness of the success of freedom, have 
made the boast of American citizenship to be more real and far more universal 
than that of being a Roman. These representative institutions must not perish 
nor be set aside as vain experiments, nor replaced by forms or realities which 
deny popular sovereignty and the blessings of a written constitution. We must 
all feel that in us and in our Republic the highest life of man is vitally and insep- 
arably associated. Our country is the glory of earth, the hope of the oppressed 
of all lands, the realization of the dignity of man as man, the fulfillment of the 
dreams of all who have built their hopes on human capabilities and human lib- 
erty, and nothing can surpass the duty to omit no exertion of transmitting unim- 
paired all these blessings and hopes to those who are to come after us. 


Cia PE Rk XI. 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


By Eimer Eviswortry Brown, 


THE COLONTAL PERIOD. 
THE BEGINNINGS. 


The groundwork of the earlier secondary schools in the American colonies was 
necessarily an imitation of the secondary schools of Europe. Since the most of the 
colonists came from England, the schools most generally imitated were the old 
English grammar schools. Two sets of influences were at work, however, modifying 
the English type in the English colonies. These were the stress of the strange 
environment of pioneer life and the strain of conscious protest against the old insti- 
tutions of Europe which many of the colonists had brought with them. 

Land was plenty and money was scarce in the colonies. The population was 
scattered over wide stretches of territory, even in the more thickly settled regions. 
Broadly speaking, this dispersion of the people was Jess marked in New England 
and increased as one moved southward. The immigration of the seventeenth century 
brought with it many idealists, highly educated men, of great influence in public 
affairs, with whom the educational and religious upbuilding of communities was a 
prime consideration. But the great body of the colonists early settled down to the 
one all-absorbing and overshadowing occupation—the conquest of the wilderness. 
To overcome or civilize the red men, to subdue the more obstinate opposition of 
natural forces, to accumulate the wealth which should render a higher civilization 
possible, these were the first concern. One purpose often put forward in the estab- 
lishment of early schools and colleges was the Christianizing of the native Indians. 
The chief business of the schools, however, was to hold the gains of civilization and 
prevent the pioneer colonists from relapsing into barbarism. It was, ‘‘ that learning 
may not be buried in the grave of our fathers, ’’ as the general court of Massachu- 
setts declared. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOLS. 

In the stricter usage of the time, the grammar schools were bound up with the 
life of the colleges, though wholly separate from them as regards administration. 
Our colonial colleges came in three groups or movements. Harvard, 1636, stands by 
itself, far removed from all others in point of time. William and Mary, 1693, and 
Yale, 1701, belong to the second great mmovement in the higher lie of the colonies. 
The others, beginning with Princeton, 1746, grew out of the intense spiritual strivings 
of the later colonial period. All of these exercised a great influence in the domain 
of secondary instruction. 

The grammar school, being distinctly preparatory to the college, was intended 
primarily for students who were fitting themselves for a professional or a govern- 
mental career. Many boys, however, were sent to the grammar schools who could 
not hope for one of these higher careers. Such was the strength of educational 
tradition that they were commonly put through the same course of classical instruc- 
tion as those who were preparing for college. The educational functions assigned to 
the school were narrowly literary. Such commercial subjects as writing, arithmetic, 
and casting accounts were sometimes taught in a separate school, sometimes by a 
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writing master attached toa grammar school, sometimes by the grammar master 
himself. In the later colonial period it was no uncommon thing to have such sub- 
jects taught ina school intended mainly asa Latin school. Even surveying and 
navigation were sometimes taught in suchschools. On the other hand, the grammar 
master often found himself compelled to devote the greater part of his time to 
beginners, struggling with their a, b, c, and primer. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


Inasmuch as the substantial core of the studies of the graminar schools was made 
up of the subjects required for college matriculation, we can best get at their courses 
of instruction by examining the admission requirements of the colonial colleges. 4 
The requirement at Harvard College in 1642 was simply the ability ‘‘to read Tully 
or such like classical Latin author ex tempore, and make and speak true Latin in 
verse and prose, suo (ut aiunt) Marte, and decline perfectly the paradigms of nouns 
and verbs in the Greek tongue.’? This requirement was probably varied slightly in 
the actual practice of the college from time to time, but it continued unchanged, so 
far as the formal prescription was concerned, until 1734. The laws of the college 
promulgated in the year last named make only slight changes in this time-honored 
regulation. Vergil and a knowledge of the rules of prosody might be substituted for 
skill in making Latin verse. In addition to a knowledge of the Greek paradigms, 
these laws demanded the ability ‘‘to read, construe, and parse ordinary Greek, as in 
the New Testament, Isocrates, or such like.’?’ The grammar school of William and 
Mary College, according to the statutes of 1727, prepared boys for admission to the 
college by taking them through a course of four years in Latin, together with two 
years in Greek. The grammars and classic authors prescribed were ‘‘the same 
books which by law or custom are used in the schools of England.’’ The require- 
ments at Yale until 1745 were substantially the same as those at Warvard. Then 
the significant addition of ‘‘common arithmetic’? was made. At King’s College 
(Columbia) the laws adopted in 1755 provided for the admission of ‘‘such as can 
read the first three of Tully’s select orations and the three first books of Virgil’s 
JEneid into English, and the ten first chapters of St. John’s gospel in Greek into 
Latin, and such as are well versed in all the rules of Clark’s introduction, so as to 
make true grammatical Latin, and are expert in arithmetic so far as the rule of reduc- 
tiou.’? These rules were altered in 1785, making the prescription include Ceesar’s 
Commentaries, the four orations against Catiline, the first four books of the neid, 
the gospels in Greek, and the four fundamental rules of arithmetic, with the ‘rule 
of three.’’ 

We get some glimpse of the way colonial college requirements were met by colo- 
nial grammar schools in the history of the’ Boston Latin School. 


COURSE OF STUDY OF THE BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL JUST BEFORE THE REVOLUTION, 


[No regular curriculum of the school has come down to us from the colonial period. What fol- 
Jows is arranged from the published reminiscences of old-time pupils, and chicfly from those of 
Harrison Gray Otis, who centered the school in 1773. ] 

The pupils cntercd at the age of 7, having alrcady learned to read English. 

Hirst year: 
Cheever’s Accidence. 
“A small Nomenclaturce.”’ 
Cordcrius’s Colloquies, 
Second year: 
/Esop’s Fables. 
Eutropius. 
Ward’s Lilly’s grammar. 
Third year: 
Eutropius and grammar continued. 
Clarke’s Introduction to writing Latin. 


During these three ycars the pupils spent the 
hour from 11 to 12 each day in a writing school, 
in which arithmetic was studied as far as the 
‘‘rule of three” (simple proportion). 


aThis inquiry has becn made recently by Dr. Edwin C. Broome, who has cmbodied his results in a 
valuable monograph. Sec biblographical notes. 
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Fourth year: 
Subjeets of the third year eontinued. 
Casar’s Commentaries. 
“Making Latin.” 
Fifth year: 
Tully’s Orations. 
‘Making Latin.” 
Sixth year: 
The first books of Vergil’s Eneid with Trappe’s and Drydcn’s translation. 
“Making Latin.’’ 
Ward’s Greek grammar. 
Greek Testament with Beza’s Latin translation. 
Seventh year: 
Horaec. 
Latin verse composition with the Gradus ad Parnassum. 
Five or six books of Homer’s Iliad with Clarke’s translation. 
[Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Vergil’s Georgics, and something of Xenophon were read by some classes.] 


" COLONIAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


Four of the colonies—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Maryland— 
had each made provision before the end of the seventeenth century fora general 
colonial system of grammar schools. The Massachusetts act, 1647, provided for the 
appointment of a master to teach reading and writing in every township of fifty 
families; and a master of a grammar school in which youth might be fitted for the 
university in every township of one hundred families. The master’s salary might 
be paid by the parents of the children attending the school or drawn from the town- 
ship treasury, as the local authorities should determine. The Connecticut law fol- 
lowed pretty closely the terms of this enactment, but in 1672 the provision for a 
erammar school in each of the larger townships of this colony was changed to a pro- 
vision for one in each county. The New Hampshire law folowed faithfully the lines 
laid down by Massachusetts. Maryland undertook to establish a system of county 
grammar schools, but it was not until after the passage of the act of 1723 that this 
system was fairly inaugurated. 

All four of these colonial systems are significant because of the advanced ground 
taken in each case by the civil authorities in a matter which had been hitherto so 
largely under ecclesiastical control. In the acts of the three New England colonies 
the obligation to support schools was imposed on the several towns in their civil 
capacity. The religious purpose was indeed pushed to the front, but the schools 
were to be under civil control. In the Maryland act a self-perpetuating board of 
trustees was erected for each of the several county schools. Provision was made for 
keeping these schools in close relations with the Church of England. In both New 
England and Maryland colonial subsidies were granted to some of these schools. 
These were mainly land grants in the northern colonies and the income of various 
colonial imposts in Maryland. In some of the other colonies there were interesting 
legislative enactments from time to time relating to secondary education—in Penn- 
sylvania, in New York, in South Carolina—but in none of these was any general 
system of secondary schools brought into existence. 


PARTIAL LIST OF COLONIAL GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, AND OF OTHER COLONIAL SCHOOLS WHICH ARE 
a NOW OF SECONDARY GRADE. 


New York (City). The School of the Reformed Dutch Church, established 1633. An elementary 
school in colonial times, its eoursc was gradually extended to cover the secondary grade of 
instruction. Now known as the Collegiate School. 

[DUNSHEE, HENRY W.] History of the school of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church... 
Second edition. New York, 1883, pp. 204284. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. Free school, voted in town mecting 1635, opened 1635 or 1636, known now 
and for more than a century as the Boston Latin School. 

Catalogue of the Boston Latin School... with an historical sketch prepared by HENRY F. JENKS, 
Boston, Published by the Boston Latin School Association, 1886, pp. 6+139+84+-398. 
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DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. School, votelin town meeting 1639. In the early days the master 
taught Latin. It is now and has long been a publie elementary school. 

Dorchester celebration. 250th anniversary of the cstablishinené of the first public school in Dor 
Chesta: . «Boston 1eS0s pie 

ELIZABETH COUNTY, VIRGINIA. Syms Free School, endowed by bequest made in 1635, eonfirmed by 
act of the Virginia assembly 1613. Eaton School, endowed by private gift, probably before 1646. 
The two encowments have been eonsolidated and the income goes to the support of the Hamp- 
ton high sehool. 

Articles on Education in colonial Virginia, in William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine, vols. 5 and 6, 1897 and 1898. 

[Several other eolonia! schools are mentioned in these articles.] 

ROXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS. Free school, founded 1645, possibly not opened till 1659, now known as 
the Roxbury Latin Schocl. Not under publie control. 

DILLAWAY, C.K. aA history of the grammar school or, ‘‘ The free schoole of 1645 in Roxburie” 
Roxbury, 1860, pp. 202. 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. Hopkins Grammar School, opened 1664, and still condueted under the 
same name. It had predeeessors In New Haven as far back as 1642, and probably earlier. 

Bacon, LEONARD WOOLSEY. An historical discourse on the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Hopkins Grammar School. New Haven, 1869, pp. 64. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. Hopkins School, opened 1665. The town had maintained aschool as early 
as 1642, possibly earlier. The school established on the Hopkins foundation probably taught 
mostly elementary studics during the eolonial period; it was incorporated and became an 
academy in 1798; in 1847 it was merged in a publie high school, the ineome from the Hopkins 
endowment being used for the support ofa classieal teacher in that school. 

STEINER, BERNARD C. The history of cducation in Connecticut. Washington, 1893 (pp. 300), 
ehaps. 1, 2, and 4. 

[Some account of sehools in other county towns of Connecticut—New Hayen, New London, and 
Fairfield—and several other schools, is given, loc. cit.] 

HADLEY, MASSACHUSETTS. Hopkins Grammar School, made beneficiary of Hopkins fund 1669. The 
town had supported a school from 1665. It became Hopkins Aeademy in 1816, and is still eon- 
ducted under that name. 

History of the Hopkins fund, grammar school and academy, in Hadley, Mass... . Amherst, Mass., 
1890, pp. 198. 

{Mr. Waltcr H. Small concludes from an extended investigation that in New England ‘‘in two 
generations twenty-six grammar schools were surely begun—seven, perhaps, and one was attempted, 
but lacked popular support.” The School Review, v.10, p. 5380, September, 1902.] 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. Publie grammar school, opened 1689, ineorporated four times, the 
last eharter being granted by William Penn in 1711. Still flourishing, and Enown as the William 
Penn Charter School. 

WICKERSHAM, JAMES PYLE. A history of education in Pennsylvania ... Lancaster, Pa., 1886 
(pp. 28+ 683), pp. 41-50. 

[Other eolonial schools of Pennsylvania are mentioned in this history.] 

ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. King William’s School, established in aceordance with an act of the eolo- 
nial legislature 1696. Merged in St. John’s College 1785. 

STEINER, BERNARD C. History of education in Maryland. Washington, 1894 (pp. 331), chaps. 
1 and 2. 

[Some aecount of fourteen other county grammar schools of the province of warden appears in 
the same chapters. ] 

NEW YorK (City). Trinity School, opened as an elementary schoo! under the auspices of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel 1709. It became the school of Trinity Church after the Revolu- 
tion, was incorporated by the legislature in 1806, in 1827 was enlarged and made to include the 
studies of asecondary school, and is stil] flourishing. 

One hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Trinity School. New York, 1859, pp. 24. 

CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. Free school, erected by act of the colonial legislature 1712. Also 
near Charleston, the Beresford Bounty School, established under provisions oz the will of Richard 
Beresford, who died in 1722, and stil] eondueted as a parish school (Protestant Episcopal) in the 
village of Cainboy. 

MERIWETHER, COLYER. Jistory of highcr education in South Carolina ... Washington, 1888 
(pp. 247), chap. 1 and appendix 2. 

NESHAMINY, PENNSYLVANIA. The ‘‘ Log College,’’ established as a private school by Rey. William 
Tennent about 1726. It wasin existence probably about twenty years. It had a numerous prog- 
eny of ‘‘log eolleges’’ in this and other colonies, 

ALEXANDER, ARCHIBALD. Biographical sketches of the founder and alumni of the Log le oOo 
Prineeton, N. J., 1845, pp. £69. 

NEW YORK (CITY). Public school, established by act of the provincial legislature 1782, ana main- 
tained at the expense of the province till 1738. It is said to have been continued for a time 
thereafter as a private school. 

PRATT, DANIEL J. Annals of public cducation in the State of New York. . . . Albany, 1872 (pp. 
74-152), pp. 124-441. 

[An aecount of the Dutch Latin school in this colony, 1659 to about 1672; of a Jesuit sehoo] main- 
tained for a short time about the year 1688; and of the first free school decrced by the legislature 
1702, whieh was open for only a short time, if at all, is given in the same work.] 
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NEw LONDON, PENNSYLVANIA. School of the Synod of Philadelphia, opened as a private under- 
taking by the Rey. Francis Alison 1741, adopted by the synod 1844. It was removed to Elkton 
1752 and to Newark, Delaware, 1767, where it was ineorporated two years later as the Aeademy 
of Newark. 

ALEXANDER. Op. cit., ehap. 7. j 

LEBANON, CONNECTICUT. The Lebanon School, established by several joint proprietors 1743, taught 
by Nathan Tisdale 1749-1787. 

Artiele on Mastcr Tisdale and the Lebanon School, in the American Journal of Education 
[BARNARD’s], V. 28, pp. 793-797. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. The Aeademy of Philadelphia, probably opened 1749, incorporated 
1753. It grew into the University of Pennsylvania. 

MONTGOMERY, THOMAS HARRISON, Ilistory of the University of Pennsylvania from tis founda- 
tion to A. D. 1770. . . . Philadelphia, 1900, pp. 566. 

GEORGETOWN, SouTH CAROLINA. Sehool of the Winyaw Indigo Society, endowed by the soeiety 
1756. The ineome from this endowment has been devoted sinee 1886 to the support of the public 
graded sehool of Georgetown. 

MERIWETHER. Loe. cit. 
{In all, fourteen grammar schools are known to have existed in South Carolina in the colonial 

period. oc. cit., Appendix 2.] 

NAZARETH, PENNSYLVANIA. Nazareth Hall, opened as a boarding sehool of the Moravian Brethren 
1759. It was closed during the latter part of the Revolutionary war, but was soon reopened and 
is still flourishing. 

REICHEL, Rey. LEVIN T. A history of Nazareth Hall. ... Philadelphia, 1855. Second eds, 
revised, 1869, 

NEw York (Ciry). Grammar sehool of King’s College, established by the governors of the eollege 
1763 (opencd 1764?). It became an independent sehool, under the reetorship of Prof. Charles 
Anthon (18307), and has eontinued as sueh to the present time. 

Moorg, N. F. An historical sketch of Columbia College. . . . New York, 1846, pp. 126. 

NEWBERN, NorkTI CAROLINA. The publie school in Newbern, ineorporated 1766. 

SMITH, CHARLES LEE. The history of cducation in North Carolina. Washington, 1888 (pp. 180) 
pp. 40-42. 

CHARLOTTE HALL, MARYLAND. Charlotte Hall Sehool, formed 1774 by the union of three of the old 

eounty grammar sehools. Jt is still in operation. 
STEINER. Maryland, p. 37 ff. 


CHANGES. 


In the latter part of the colonial period, particularly from the seventeen-hundred- 
thirties on, various influences were obviously operating to transform the old grammar 
schools or bring about the substitution for them of schools of a different type. The 
hard life of our widening frontier and the growing commercialism of the older 
settlements were alike unfavorable to the maintenance of the classical ideal. In this 
country, too, as in western Europe, the growth of literature in the vernacular was 


slowly breaking down the monopoly of Latin as the sole custodian of higher learning. 
.People were reading scientific and philosophical works in the English language and 


were demanding that such studies be made accessible in the schools to students who 
had not learned to approach them through the Latin tongue. Of still greater practi- 

cal significance, in an age when the main support of higher education rested on the 
general conviction that candidates for the Christian ministry must have such educa- 
tion, was the demand which now arose that young men be ordained on the com- 
pletion of a much briefer course of instruction. This was partly a demand on the 
part of those followers of Whitefield and the Wesleys who feared that the higher 
education would have a dampening influence on the spiritual fervor of the pulpit. 
It was partly a demand growing out of the necessities of the more western communi- 
ties, which could with difficulty be supplied with pastors who had had a full collegi- 
ate training. Speaking still more broadly, it may be said that the influences which 
were making for change in the type of secondary school were the same influences 
which were raising the middle, commercial, and yeoman classes to self-consciousness 
and power. After many uncertain, hali-blind efforts at the making of schools to 
meet the half-felt needs of the time, there emerged a fairly definite new type of 
secondary school, the American academy. 
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II. FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL WAR. 


THE EARLY ACADEMIES. 


The new institution seems to have been influenced to some extent in its earlier 
beginnings by parallel movements in western Europe, and particularly by the estab- 
lishment of the so-called academies of the nonconformist sects in England. The 
‘‘Log College’’ of William Tennent in Pennsylvania was an early foreshadowing of 
thistype. The first school to be regularly incorporated as an academy seems to have 
been that established at Philadelphia, chiefly through the efforts of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, which grew ultimately into the University of Pennsylvania. It received its first 
charter in 1753. Other institutions bearing the title academy were established in the 
Middle and Southern States before or during the Revolutionary war. 

The winning of independence, the establishment of the new State governments, 
and the formation of a National Government under the Federal Constitution were 
events of capital importance in our educational as well as our political history. So 
far as secondary education is concerned, the earlier years of our national life were 
marked by a great upgrowth of schools of the academy type. An influential move- 
ment in New England was initiated by the founding of the two Phillips academies, 
one at Andover, Mass., and the other at Exeter, N. H., in the later years of the 

tevolutionary war. This type of school proved equally well adapted to the very 
different social and economic conditions of the Southern States, and as the new west 
was opened up, the masters of academies followed hard after the pioneer woodsman 
and the pioneer preacher. 

THE ACADEMY TYPE. 

The type was indeed protean, but some of its more usual characteristics may be 
indicated in a few words. An academy was generally a secondary school, incorpo- 
rated by the State but managed by a self-perpetuating board of trustees. Sometimes 
it was under the immediate patronage of a religious sect, but more commonly it was 
‘‘nonsectarian.’? It was a school sometimes for boys, sometimes for girls, and some- 
times coeducational. Often, but not always, it was a boarding school. Sometimes 
an academy, so called, was taught by a single teacher. A well-developed school of. 
this type, however, was equipped with two or more teachers, who divided the sub- 
jects of instruction among them so as to secure some degree of specialization. The 
studies of the academies will be noted further on. 


SOME OF THE EARLIER ACADEMIES. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. Liberty Hall Academy, incorporated 1777. It began as a classical 

schooi 1767, and was for a time known as Queen’s College. In 1784 it became Salisbury Academy. ° 
SMITH. Op. cit., pp. 32-26. 
[Mr. SMITH mentions twenty-four other academies and ‘‘seminaries” incorporated after this in 

North Carolina, before the close of the eighteenth century.] 

CALVERT County, MARYLAND. Lower Marlboro Academy, incorporated 1778, when it became the 
successor of the old Free School. It had existed for some time as a private school. From 1798 to 
1821 it was merged in Charlotte Hall. 

STEINER. Maryland, p. 39 ff. 
SOMERSET COUNTY, MARYLAND. Washington Academy, incorporated 1779. It had been maintained 
by several joint proprietors since 1767. 
STEINER. Loc. eit. 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS. Phillips Academy, opened 1778, incorporated 1780, still flourishing. 
HAMMOND, REV. C. Phillips Aeademy at Andover. 
Tn [BARNARD'S] American Journal of Education, v. 30, pp. 669-776. . 
TAYLOR, REv. JOHN L. A memoir of His Honor, Samuel Phillips, LL. D. Boston, 1856, pp. 
114-391. 
NortH FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT. The Staples Free School, incorporated 1781. 
STEINER. Connecticut, p. 49. 
EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Phillips Academy, incorporated 1781, opened 1783, still flourishing. 
BELL, CHARLES H. Phillips Exeter Aeademy in New Hampshire, a historieal sketeh. Exeter, 
[N. H.], 1883, pp. 104. 
CUNNINGHAM, FRANK H. Familiar sketehes of the Phillips Excter Academy and surroundings, 
Boston, 1883, pp. 14+3860. 
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SoutH BYFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. Dummer Academy, opened as Dummer School 1763, incorporated 
1782, still in operation. 
CLEAVELAND, NEHEMIAH. The first century of Dummer Acadcmy. .. . Boston, 1865, pp. 71+43. 
WASHINGTON CoUNTY, NoRTH CAROLINA (NOW IN TENNESSEE), Martin Academy, incorporated a 
the legislature of North Carolina 1783. It became Washington College in 1795. 
SMITH. Op. cit., p. 438. 
GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. Germantown Public School, established 1760, incorporated 1784. 
Now known as Germantown Academy, in Philadelphia. 
TRAVIS, WILLIAM. Iistory of Germantown Academy. ... Philadelphia, 1882, pp. 64. 
PLAINFIELD, CONNECTICUT. Plainfield Academy, organized 1770, incorporated 17&4. 
STEINER. Connccticut, p. 49. 
LEICESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. Leicester Academy, incorporated and opencd 1784, 
WASHBURN, Emory. Brief sketch of the history of Leicester Academy. Boston, 1855, pp. 7-158. 
HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. Derby School, incorporated undcr this name 1784, reincorporated ag 
Derby Academy 1797, opened 1785, still in operation. 
WALTON, GEORGE A. Report on academies, in Forticth annual repert of the [Massachusetts] 
Board of Education (pp. 174-347), p. 176. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. Protestant Episcopal Academy, founded 1785, incorporated 1787. 
WICKERSHAM, Op. cit., pp. 98, 379, and 484. 
East HAMPTON, NEw YorRK. Clinton Academy, incorporated 1787, closed about 1881. 
HouGH, FRANKLIN B. Historical and statistical record of the University of the State of New York. 
(Albany, 1885), pp. 413 and 604. 
FLATBUSH, NEW YoRK. Erasmus Hall, incorporated 1787 Row Erasmus High School, Brooklyn). 
GUNNISON, WALTER B. Erasmus Hall... .In The Brooklyn Teacher, v.1, pp.1-2, March, 1897. 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. Pitisburg Academy, incorporated 1787. 
WICKERSHAM, Op. cit., p. 379. 
Newark, New JERSEY. Newark Academy, incorporated 1792, still flourishing. 
MurRRay, DAviIp. History of education in New Jersey. Washington, 1899 (pp. 344), pp. 27 and 74. 
GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS. Lawrence Academy, incorporated 1798, still in operation. 
The jubilee of Lawrence Academy. New York, 1855, pp. 76. 

[Mr. WALTON’s Report mentions in allsixteen academies which were incorporated in Massachusetts 
in the last two decades of the eighteenth century, besides Phillips Andover, 1780. Two of these had 
been merged into public high schools and six had been discontinued. ] 

OxFoRD, NEW YorE. Oxford Academy, opened 1792, incorporated 1794. 
The Oxford Academy centennial. ... [Oxford], 1895. 
KINGSTON, NEw York. Kingston Academy, incorporated 1795. Itis said that the school had been 
established in 1774. 
HouGH. Op. cit., pp. 356, 416, and 650, 

[Mr. Houeu’s list contains the names of seventeen acaGemies incorporated in New York in the last 
two decades of the cighteenth century. Seven of these had been discontinued, two had been 
merged in public high schools, and one had been merged in Hamilton College.] 

YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. York Academy, incorporated 1799. It had previously existed as an acadeuan 
oi the Protestant Episeopal Church. 
WICKERSHAM. Op. cit., pp. 99, 379. 

{[Mr. WICKERSHAM mentions eleven academies which were incorporated in Pensylvania in the last 

two decades of the eighteenth century. ] 


NEW SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


The academies were privately managed institutions charged with responsibility 
for public education of secondary grade. Some of the older grammar schcols 
still survived, but the most of them either died or were transformed into institu- 
tions of the newer type. When the National Government was formed, it did not 
assume direction of educational affairs, but it did much in the way of subsidizing 
educational systems in the several States by grants of public lands. New State 
systems of education soon appeared. In some instances these systems took little 
account of secondary schools. There were, however, a few cases in which sec- 
ondary schools seem to have received the chief consideration. In such cases we find 
State support and supervision, usually of a very fragmentary and imperfect kind, 
exercised over schools of the privately managed academy type. The system was 
public, secular, civil; its component members were private institutions, for the 
most part intensely religious in character, sometimes under ecclesiastical control. 

One of the new forms of State organization showed unmistakable evidence of 
French influence. This was the territorial university, which embraced in one 
comprehensive administrative system the whole provision for the higher. grades 
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of education within the bounds of a given State. This scheme was carried into 
effect in the University of the State of New York, and traces of its influence are 
observable in the educational history of Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, Maryland, 
and a few other States. In the most of the States the legislatures merely sub- 
sidized privately managed academies with donations of land or of money, and 
charged them with providing for the educational needs of the people, with only 
loose provision or no provision at all for superintending the administration of 
those endowments. Such was the procedure in Maine, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, and several other States, the several systems of which pre- 
sent a rich diversity of detail along with a general similarity of drift and purpose. - 
Massachusetts continued her old provision for Latin grammar schools in the several 
towns, but relieved from the operation of the law all towns having less than two 
hundred families. Parallel with this provision for grammar schools she undertook 
the subsidizing by grants of public lands of a goodly number of academies, each of 
which was intended to provide educational facilities for a scattered population of some 
twenty-five or thirty thousand people. 


STUDIES PURSUED 1N THE ACADEMIES, 


The academies were intended to offer instruction in a wider range of subjects than 
the old grammar schools. They were not primarily schools preparatory to college, 
but were intended to meet the growing desire for an education of a more advanced 
character than that of the elementary or district schools on the part of- many young 
people who were not destined for the learned professions and had no expectation of 
going to college. This, however, tells only half of the story, for even from the 
beginning a large proportion of the academies also took over from the earlier schools, 
with but little change, the classical course which prepared the student for college. 

We have already noted the general movement of college-admission requirements 
down to the close of the eighteenth century, when the main business of preparing 
boys for college was passing over to the academies. Ina hundred and sixty years 
four slight changes had taken place. The requirement of ability to speak in Latin 
had been relaxed, the requirement in Greek had been somewhat advanced, arith- 
metic had been added, and in general the requirements were coming to be expressed 
in more specific, quantitative terms. Latin, Greek, and arithmetic were still the only 
subjects required for admission to American colleges. During the half century next 
following a slow but steady change was going on, which consisted mainly of an 
increase in the amount of work definitely prescribed within the three subjects 
already named and the addition of new subjecis. Geography was first required at 
Harvard in 1807, English grammar at Princeton in 1819, algebra at Harvard in 1820, 
geometry at Harvard in 1824, and ancient history at both Harvard and Michigan in 
1847. @ 

The course of instruction on the classical side of the academies, as in the old 
grammar schools, was arranged to meet these requirements. The additional studies 
which were offered in the academies were, some of them, such as had been taught 
in a more advanced way in the colleges. Some of them were such as had not been 


commonly taught in either the grammar schools or the colleges. Studies in English, , 
algebra, geometry, and ancient history, after being introduced into the academies, | 


were added by the colleges, as we have seen, to their admission requirements. 
Certain branches of natural science, modern languages, the history of the United 
States, and some forms of applied mathematics, as navigation and surveying, were 
among the other subjects taught in various academies. Commercial branches, too, 
were sometimes taught, especially bookkeeping. Much interest was aroused in 


a This list, from Doctor Broome’s monograph, takes aceount only of the requirement for admission 
to the standard classical course in six of the leading institutions of the ceuntry. 


: 
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courses of instruction based upon certain books of a formative sort—such as Mason 
on Self-knowledge and Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Some of the newer studies were pursued by students who came to school for brief 
periods only, but in time they came to be pretty generally organized into collateral 
curriculums, parallel with the classical course already described. These parallel 
courses at the first were intended for students whose schooling could not be con- 
tinued beyond the academy. 


Studies pursued in the academies of New York in the early years of the nineteenth century. 


[This tabie is given in’ Hough, op. cit., p. 421.] 


1804. 1805. 1806. 1807. 

Studies reported. ie B Fe az f= gv ve G 
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Mathematies, bookkeeping, etc ..............-..... 2 123 Ui 36 7 51 15 184 
Dead languages.......- eee ee 15 2138 9} 184 10 330 18 214 
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Total number of academies and students..........- 16; 968} 11] 652 10. +671 19 | 1,490 


COURSES OF STUDY OF PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 1818. 


I. Classical Department. 


First year: 
Adam’s Latin Grammar, 
Liber Primus, or a similar work. 
Viri Romani, or Caesar’s Commentaries. 
Latin prosody, exereises in reading and making Latin. 
Aneient and modern geography. 
Vergil; arithmetic. 
Seeond year: 
Vergil, arithmetie, and exereises in reading and making Latin, continued. 
Valpey’s Greek Grammar. 
Roman history; Cieero’s seleet orations, 
“Deleetus;’’ Dalzel’s Collectanea Greeea Minora. 
Greck Testament; English grammar; declamation. 
Third year: , 
The same Latin and Greek authors reviewed. 
English grammar and deelamation, continued. 
Sallust; algebra. 
Exereises in Latin and English translations. 
Composition. 
Fourth year (parallel with the first year of eollege): 
Colleetanea Graeea Minora. 
Horaee; Livy; parts of Terence. 
Excerpta Latina, ‘‘orsuch Latin and Greek authors as may best comport with the student’s future 
destination.” 
Algebra; geometry; clements of aneient history. 
Adam’s Roman Antiquities, ete. 


Il. English Department. 


First year: 
English grammar, ineluding exereises in reading, in parsing and analyzing, and in the correction 
of bad English. 
Punetuation; prosody; arithmetic; geography. 
Algebra through simple equations, 
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Second year: 
English grammar, continued; geometry. 
Plane trigonometry and its application to heights and distances, 
Mensuration of surfaces and solids. 
Elements of ancient history. 
Logic; rhetorie; English eomposition. 
Declamation and forensic exercises. 
Third year: 
Surveying; navigation. 
Elements of chemistry and natural philosophy, with experiments. 
Elements of modern history, particularly of the United States. 
Moral and political philosophy. 
English composition, forensies, and declamation, continued. 

[It was required of a eandidate for admission to the English department that he be at least 12 years 
of age; that he have learned to read and spell well; that he be familiar with arithmetic through sim- 
ple proportion, with the exception of fractions, and with Murray’s English Grammar through syntax, 
and that he be able to parse simple English sentences. It is probable that boys were admitted to the 
elassieal department at an earlier age, for we know that the standard minimum age for admission to 
college about this time was 14. The eourses are taken, with slight changes of arrangement, from 
Bell, Phillips Exeter Academy, appendix, pages 98-94.] 


INFLUENCE OF THE ACADEMIES. 


The academies cultivated a vigorous nationalism through instruction in American 
history, and raised up an intelligent constituency for the makers of our earlier litera- 
ture. They gaveinstruction to many who afterwards became teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools, and so prepared the way for the ‘‘ Educational revival’”’ in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. They were forerunners of the normal schools. 
They offered a field for early experiment in coeducation and in an advanced grade 
of separate education for women. In them was developed an early form of ‘‘non- 
sectarian’? instruction, and in this, as well as in various other ways, they bridged the 
passage to the modern secular public high school. 


SPECIAL MOVEMENTS. 


While the academy movement was at its height there arose as variants from the 
academy type certain special schools and groups of schools which have been of con- 
siderable significance in our educational history. The ‘‘manual labor schools’’ 
ran their interesting career in the twenties and thirties of the nineteenth century. 
The United States Military Academy at West Point, established in 1802, was the 7 
model of numerous military schools, some of which have flourished to the present 
day. With the growth of cities came the growth of well-equipped private day / 
schools and other urban schools of advanced grade under the management of pri- 
vately constituted boards of trustees. Various religious bodies engaged actively in 
the promotion of secondary education. In the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century numerous Roman Catholic schools were established, chiefly under the control 
of religious orders, and modeled after similar schools in Europe. A beginning was 
made in the establishment of Episcopalian schools, which showed in some measure 
the influence of the English public schools. Other denominations established many 
schools, among them the Methodists, who, in their several conferences, manifested a 
deep interest in such undertakings. The German gymnasium and real-schule came 
to be known in this country through important reports and translations, and exer- 
cised an influence upon our educational ideals if not upon our educational organization. 
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Tite HIGH scion MoV EMENT:, 


THE EARLY HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The third well-marked type of American secondary school, the public high school, 
has been intimately bound up with the history of our people for the past two gen- 
erations. The earlier schools of this type arose with the -rowth of large centers of 
commerce and manufactures, with the increasing sense of the importance of education 
to the welfare of the State, with the expanding interest in the development and ad- 

inistration of great, comprehensive, public, educational systems. The English 
Classical School, established at Boston in 1321, isgenerally regarded as the pioneer of 
the high school movement. It was intended as a school which should render the sys- 
tem of public education in Boston more nearly perfect by offering a finishing course 
of studies for boys intended for mercantile or mechanical occupations. It should 
give instruction in advanced English studies, mathematics, geography, natural sci- 
ence, history, logic, and moral and political philosophy, such as could otherwise be 
secured only in the English courses of distant academies, to which boys could be sent 
only at considerable expense. The course of study proposed for the school at the 
outset was, in fact, strikingly similar to the course in the English department of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy at about the same period. The school, organized on this 
basis, was successful and popular from the start. 

Other Massachussetts towns after a few years followed the example of Boston in 
the establishment of such schools, and the State law which provided for the main- 
tenance of Latin grammar schools in the larger towns was so modified as to provide 
in effect for high schcols in place of schools of the older type. The second high 
school of national importance was established at Philadelphia in 1838. Others fol- 
lowed in quick succession, the movement spreading from the cities to the smaller 
towns all over the land. The academies had begun to feel keenly the competition 
of the new institutions before the outbreak of the civil war, and in the forty years 
that have elapsed since that struggle the high schools have come more and more to 
be the dominant feature of our secondary education. 


Partial list of high schools established before the cwil war. 


[This list is made up from that presented in the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1900-1901, 
vol. 2, pp. 1912-1914, supplemented at some points from miscellaneous sources.] 
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Partial list of high schools established before the civil war—Continued. 


| Date of estab- 

Date of first lishment of 
City opening of a a regular two 

ne public high | to four year 
school. | course in the 

hi gh school. 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The academies had no organic connection with the common schools. They were 
managed by privately constituted boards of trustees. They depended in large meas- 
ure on tuition fees for their maintenance. The high schools, on the other hand, 
were under public control. Their boards of management were generally the same as 
those of the elementary schools of the same communities. They were, in fact, an 
upward extension of the common schools, and they shared generally in the popularity 
of those schools. They were day schools, located near the.main body of their con- 
stituency, and in most instances made no charge for tuition. They were ‘‘near to 
the people.’’ Not infrequently, to be sure, they were opposed by advocates cf the 
public elementary schools, who believed that the people should not be taxed for the 
support of schools beyond the elementary grade. In the main, however, they made 
their way to public favor. The question of their legality was in some States set at 
rest by definite statutory enactment, In others by decision of the courts in the 
absence of such enactment. One of the most notable of such judicial decisions was 
that rendered by the supreme court of Michigan in 1874, which was summed up in 
the words ‘‘ Neither in our State policy, in our constitution, or in our laws, do we 
find the primary school districts restricted in the branches of knowledge which their 
officers may cause to be taught, or the grade of instruction that may be given, if 
their voters consent in regular form to bear the expense and raise the taxes for the 
purpose.’’ Later decisions in other States have followed the ruling of the Michigan 


court. 


IV. CURRENT MOVEMENTS AND PROBLEMS. 
SCHOOLS NOT UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL. 


While the public high school has become the dominant type of American secondary 
schocl, the largest liberty is allowed under our American educational system in the 
erection and management of schools under various forms of private, corporate, and 
ecclesiastical control. Since the civil war there has been great activity in the build- 
ing up of such schools. The following partial list of schools not under public con- 
trol, established between 1865 and 1890, will give some intimation of the great variety 
of institutions to which this movement has given rise: 


[The list includes only a small proportion of the schools of this kind established Pati the period 
indicated, but it is in some measure representative. The several items are taken from Thomas, Grace 
Powers. Where to educate, 1898-1899. A guide to the best private schools. ... Boston, [1898], pp. 
254-379. ] 

SOUTHBOROUGH, MASSACHUSETTS. St. Mark’s School, for boys, Protestant Episcopal [1865]. 
FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. St. Mary’s Hall, a boarding school for girls, Protestant Episcopal, opened 
1866. j 
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HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. Peddie Institute, cocducational, incorporated 1866. 

HELENA, MONTANA. St. Vincent’s Academy, conducted by the Sisters of Charity, established 1869, 

BELL BUCKLE, TENNESSEE. Webb School, founded 1870. 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. La Salle Academy, founded by the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
1871. ; 

QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS. Adams Academy, first opened for pupils 1872; founded on a gift of Presi- 
dent John Adams, made in 1823. 

HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. Harrisburg Business College, organized 1873. 

PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. The Princeton Preparatory School, opened 1875; incorporated 1895, 

THACA, NEW YORK. Cascadilla School, established 1876. 

ORCHARD LAKE, MICHIGAN. Michigan Military Academy, organized 1877. 

Sr. Lovis, MissourRI. Manual Training School, Washington University, organized 1879, 

East NORTHFIELD, MASSACIIUSETTS. Northfield Seminary, for girls, founded by Mr. Dwight L. 
Moody in 1879, 

Mount HERMON, MASSACHUSETTS. Mount Hermon School, for boys, opened 1881; incorporated 1882, 

TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA. Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, a school of many departments, for 
colored peopic, coeducational; founded 1881. 

KIRKWooD, MissouRI. Kirkwood Military Academy and Glendale Institute, founded 1882. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. Girls’ Classical School, founded 1882. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. The Chicago Manual Training School, founded 1882; presented to Chicago Uni- 
versity 1897. : 

NEw York (City). Hebrew Technical Institute, founded 1888, incorporated 1884. 

BRISTOL, VIRGINIA. Southwest Virginia Institute, for young women, a Baptist institution, organ- 
ized 1884. 

NEw York (Ciry). The Brearley School, for girls, founded 1884. 

BELMONT, CALIFORNIA. Belmont School, for boys, founded 1885, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. The Cambridge School fcr Girls, founded 1886. 

BROOKLYN, NEW YoRK. Pratt Institute, founded 1887, begun as a trade scliool and gradually 
extended to include many departments. 

MARION, ALABAMA. Marion Military Institute, founded 1887, 

PORTLAND, OREGON. Portland Academy, opened 1889, incorporated 1892. 

Port DEPosIT, MARYLAND. The Jacob Tome Institute, incorporated 1889, opened 1894. A school for 
white boys and girls, very heavily endowed (over $3,500,000). 


DENOMINATIONAL CHARACTER OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The denominational relations of the nonpublic schools of the country appears 
from the following table:¢ 


Religious denomination and nonscctarian. Schools. we Students. 

USOMUSE GLa mrerercterete sien ose siete eels ces cise clei sin cicivieie eieeleisie Binet oiers iciaio acta eerere's 912 4, 867 50, 574 
IResiAia, Cena ie oetoheadhe oaeosbesaoEor ess Homo rane ne os Ona er ees ae 369 1, 946 16, 786 
JRA OIG. ob eeenaie Acerca a OC OEE OEE One ee mane ere ana eae aee, -a 93 466 7, 039 
VICE Tol Gli Stanners ee tetas ae ere oe See ay eeiee ene Sinema seereee Seneca need 78 469 5, 856 
SOISCOP all Sem ee eect jac cee cc hee cace coeccseec sees: ceemar 89 653 4,747 
ERESD Val Cle clement enn nCMMIn REN Cl NG. oul bE AU nue cre cue erewte cow teed 82 351 4, 076 
I NGIGINGR, ccende nude nbn Steer SOOMeO CO n mee O Snes rari rier Mere meee: ae 51 268 3, 146 
(COMEACOSENMO TEN hit oe ser oaden Hoare nt ster CECI a CUE SerEn Ooe eee Hema ae 45 215 2,787 
PtH OdistmEpiscOpalySOUlleee sce tees acre eee see ce caw cece eee 31 143 2,710 
TABU OVETERY over even cas ene cS OARS er RE tes pe cnn a eS oper ree a 30 140 2,077 
ONDE CheaVOMITNE AONE Soon sconbecubonouococcusoaduees Etre re renee cre, ciel eater ere:& 55 385 4, 892 
TORE cs escies ereeseeceeievedt yeeSs Elta ERR IC aU a Nea coe Pee | 1,835 9, 903 104, 690 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 


With all of this activity in the establishment and conduct of institutions under pri- 
vate control, the main tendency is still setting decisively in the direction represented 
by the public high school. This isapparent from the following tables and diagrams: 2 


a Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1902, v. 2, p. 1648. 
Od Vad, Pps XCill, XCLY, 
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DiaGram 1.— Number of secondary students in public and private secondary schools. 
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DraGraM 2.—Per cent of the population enrolled as secondary students in private and public 
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LATER STATE SYSTEMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


Soon after the civil war there began a new movement in the establishment of 
State systems of secondary education. The high school was generally made the unit. 
in such systems, as the academy had been the unit of the State systems inaugurated 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

The State of New York, still maintaining the general supervision of the regents of 
of the university over colleges and academies, provided in 1864 for the establishment. 
of ‘‘academical departments’’ in union free schools. Such academical departments 
were granted the same privileges in the university as had been granted tothe academies, 
and were put under the general supervision of the regents. Provision was also made 
for the transformation of academies into high schools when such change seemed 
desirable. In Maryland a system of county high schools, aided by State subsidies, 
was substituted for the previously existing system of State aided academies in 1865. 
Later legislation restored a measure of State aid to the academies. . 

In these cases we see only an extension of State systems already in existence. A 
1ew movement in the establishment of State systems where such provision had not 
hitherto been made, began with ‘‘An act in aid of free high schools,’’ passed by the 
legislature of Maine in 1873. Other States soon followed. Minnesota, by an enact- 
ment of the year 1878, which was then in force but one year, but was renewed in 
1881, first introduced a provision under which State aided high schools should offer 
Sree tuition to all qualified pupils residing in any part of the State. 

The legislature of Massachusetts, in 1891, added to its long-established provisions 
a requirement that towns not maintaining high schools should pay the tuition fees of 
qualified pupils, resident in such towns, who should attend high schools in other 
towns, and in 1894 made the payment of such fees by the town obligatory, and 
authorized payment of the transportation expense of the pupils to whom this pro- 
vision related. Within the past ten years there has appeared a strongly marked 
disposition among our American commonwealths to provide free secondary instruc- 
tion for all pupils whose advancement is such as to fit them to profit by such 
instruction. The establishment of uew high schools in small communities has been 
encouraged by a considerable increase. of State subsidies. Strong graded schools 
have been established in many rural communities by grouping the small schools of 
contiguous districts in one central building, and rural high schools have followed as 
the next step in this movement. In a number of States, moreover, provision has 
been made for pupils residing in communities where there is no high school, by 
offering them free tuition in high schools or academies elsewhere. 


STATE SUPPORT AND STATE DIRECTION, 


Some of the chief State systems now in operation are summarized below.@ 


MAINE. Provision (permissive) for free tuition for any qualified student, towns not provided with 
high sehools receiving State aid in paying tuition fees elsewhere. Regular State aid to both 
high sehools and academies. Standards in part statutory, otherwise determined by State super- 
intendent of publie instruction. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE. Free tuition provided for all qualified students in high schools or academies, 
mainly at the expense of local communities, but with State aid in case of poorer towns. General 
standard of secondary edueation fixed by statute. 

MASSACHUSETTS. High schools required in larger towns. Free tuition provided for ail qualified stu- 
dents, with State aid extended for that purpose. The State also aids poorer towns in maintaining 
high sehools. Standards fixed by statute and applied by State board of edueation. 

NEw York. State aid extended to both high schools and academies. Standards determined by 
board of regents, who inspeet schools and conduet examinations of students. Regents’ diplomas, 
based on these examinations, are accepted in many eolleges in lieu of entrance examinations. 

New JERSEY. Free tuition provided for all qualified students at the expense of the communities. 


ne 
aThis summary is mainly based on Mr. D.R. Jones’s monograph on State aid to secondary schools. 
See bibliographical notes. 
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MARYLAND. Both high schools and aeademies receive annual grants from the State. State board of 
cducation determines course of study, choiee of text-books, and mode of diseipline in State aided 
sehools. 

Outro. Provision similar to that of New Jersey. 

INDIANA. Sehools ‘‘eommissioned”’ by State board of edueation enter their graduates without exam- 
ination at the higher institutions of the State. 

WISCONSIN. Free tuition is provided for all qualified students at the expense of loeal eommunities, 
but eommunities supporting high sehools are aided by the State. State superintendent deter- 
mines eourse of study and number and qualifications of teaehers in State aided sehools. An 
inspeetor, appointed by him, visits sehools. University of Wiseonsin eonducts independent inspec- 
tion for purposes of ‘‘acerediting.” 

MINNESOTA. State high sehools offer free tuition to all qualified students in the State. Sueh high 
sehools reeeive each a uniform grant, not to exeeed $1,500, annually from the State. Standards 
preseribed by statute, and further determined by State high sehool board, whieh employs an 
inspeetor of high sehools and conducts examinations (mainly optional) in sehools. Graduates 
of State high sehools admitted to University of Minnesota without examination. 

NortTH Dakota. Free tuition provided for all qualified students in State aided high sehools. State 
high school board preseribes eourses of instruction in sueh schools. 

NEBRASKA. Free tuition provided for all qualified students, the expense up toa given point being 
borne by eommunities, and above that point by the State. State superintendent determines 
standards so far as qualifications of teaehers, applianees, and courses of study are eoneerned. 

CALIFORNIA. Free tuition provided for all qualified students in State aided high sehools. General 
standards fixed by statute. University of California eonduets independent inspeetion of sehools 
whieh apply for ‘‘ aeerediting.”’ 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY. 


It will be seen that there is great diversity among the systems of the several States. 
There is among them free and generous rivalry in the working out of their several 
educational policies. But in most things of importance the different States are in 
pretty general agreement. One point of agreement should be noted here. Our public 
system of elementary schools shows everywhere atendency to grow up. It grows up 
through the high school to the level of the college. In States haying State univer- 
sities, these institutions carry forward this tendency of growth, with the least possible 
interruption, up into the boundless reaches of the higher education. A similar 
tendency is apparent among schools and colleges not under public control. 

The prevalent form of our educational system may be rudely represented as that 
of a tree having a strong central trunk and many branches. The ordinary schooling 
of children begins about the age of 6.¢ The elementary school beginning at this 
point is practically the same in content for all children, whatever their destination 
in life may be, and is ordinarily eight years in length forall alike. It is followed by 
a high school or academy course, four years in length, but very variable in content, 
which may be followed by a four-year college or university course, leading to the 
bachelor’s degree. Fully half of such higher course, it should be added, is really 
‘‘secondary’’ in character. Instead, however, of taking a course of study in an 
ordinary high school or academy, a student who has finished the elementary school 
course may enter a technical or trade school, ordinarily a privately managed insti- 
tution, branching off from the central series of schools of general culture; and many 
such divergent institutions for vocational training are open to him from that point 
upward to the highest members of the series. + 

It follows from this set of conditions that the most interesting of recent movements 
affecting our secondary education are such as have to do with the articulation of 
secondary schools with other members of the system, and the differentiation of 
secondary schools to meet a diversity of needs. 


ARTICULATION. 


The high school type has changed materially in the course of time. The academy 
type has changed with it, but in a different way. The early academy was a ‘‘finish- 


a Tn many plaees the ehild who enters an elementary sehool at 6 has already had a year or two of 
life in a kindergarten. 


wwe ree eS 
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ing school’”’ on the side of its English course, and a ‘‘fitting school’’ for college on 


the side of its classical course. As a fitting school it was merely the old grammar ! 


school projected into a new setting. Since the high schools have crowded the acad- 
emies out of the position of the ordinary standard provision for secondary education, 
the older institutions have tended to become schools discharging the special function 
of preparing students for admission to college. For a time the view was strenuously 
maintained that this function should devolve on the academies exclusively. But the 
high school, beginning as a mere upward extension of the elementary school system 
in a few favored communities, not only spread all over the land and became our main 
reliance for middle-grade instruction, but soon began to push upward still farther 
and carry a portion of its students on to the gate of the college. When this point 
was reached the high school wasa fully developed secondary school in the Ameri- 
can sense of the term. Like many of the academies, it provided both ‘‘ preparation 
for college’ and ‘‘preparation for life.’’ 

Up to the last quarter of the nineteenth century, admission to college was almost 
universally regulated by entrance examinations, which each college prescribed and 
conducted independently. The State universities then undertook the making of a 
closer articulation with the ‘‘ college preparatory’’ courses of the high schools through 
the so-called accrediting system. This was an arrangement, first introduced by the 
University of Michigan in 1871, under which the graduates of certain approved 
seco.dary schools were admitted directly to the university without undergoing any 
special examination fer that purpose. The fitness of the schools for such recogni- 
tion was determined by an occasional visit of inspection by a committee of the uni- 
versity faculty, the schools voluntarily accepting such inspection for the sake of 
securing a place on the list of ‘‘accredited’’ institutions. This innovation was 
received with much favor. The system was extended to privately managed schools, 
and was adopted by many privately managed colleges and universities. In 1894-95, 
according to the Report of the Commissioner of Education for that year, it had 
‘been adopted in some form or other by forty-two State universities and agricultural 
and mechanical colleges, and by about one hundred and fifty other institutions.’’4 


RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE ACCREDITING SYSTEM. 


The acerediting system has undergone a gradual change. It would be exceedingly 
difficult for the great universities which are chiefly concerned in the administration 
of this system to keep up the regular inspection of all high schools applying for 
recognition by examining committees appointed from the regular university corps of 
instruction. The popularity of the system has made it unwieldy. Several institu- 
tions accordingly have appointed special examiners of high schools. Yet the plan 
of having inspection carried cn by actual university instructors has not been wholly 


abandoned even in these instances. The examiners of high schools give instruction 


during a portion of the year in the university departments of education, and some 
inspection by representatives of other departments of instruction is still carried on. 
The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1901 
appointed a commission on accredited schools to unify and perfect the system of 
accrediting in the States of the great Northwest. This commission has now pub- 
lished two annual reports. It concerns itself with defining and describing unit 
courses of study in the various subjects of the high school programme, taking for its 
point of departure the recommendations of the national committee on college entrance 


requirements mentioned below; with the endeavor to secure uniformity in the 


adinission requirements of the colleges concerned and in the inspection and accredit- 
ing of schools; with the preparation of a list of schools fully entitled to the accredited 
‘ 


« 


a Op. cit., v. 2, p.1172. Cf. the Report for the year 1902, vol. 1, pp. 527-539, where additional infor- 
mation is given, including a list of 339 institutions admitting students on certificate. 
* vPage 573. 
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relation—an ‘‘ honor list,’’ as it were, of the best schools, and with recommendations 
respecting the granting of college credit for advanced work done in high schools, 
The commission appoints a board of inspection, consisting chiefly of the inspectors 
of high schools of several leading universities. It depends for the most part for its 
information concerning the schools upon the systems of inspection already in opera- 
tion, but it is not improbable that it may eventually supplement these systems with 
some inspection of its own. 

In the State of Ohio the public high schools have been classified by the State 
commissioner of public schools, under a recent act of the legislature, with reference 
to their ability to prepare students for admission to professional schools. In Iowa 
the leading colleges have taken coneerted action looking to the unification of their 
several systems of accrediting. These movements appear to have some vital connec- 
tion with the work of the commission on accredited schools. 

The accrediting system began as a Western movement, but it has been adopted in 
one form or another by many Eastern institutions. <A significant stage in the develop- 
ment of this system in the East was the establishment in May, 1902, of the New 
England entrauce certificate board. This board, consisting of one delegate from each 
of the cooperating colleges, examines the applications of schools in New England 
which desire the privilege of sending their graduates to college without entrance 
examination, and the list of such schools approved by the board becomes the 
accredited schools list of each of the colleges represented. The board does not 
inspect schools directly. Its accrediting is based on statemeuts of school authorities 
with reference to their courses of study, equipment, teaching force, and on the per- 
formance of graduates of those schools which have entered college. The list of 
approved schools is to be revised every three years. 


THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD. 


With a view to unifying and improving the system of adinission to college by 
examination, the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland established in 1900 the college entrance examination board. 
This board, having its headquarters in New York City, conducts uniform examina- 
tions in the subjects commonly entering into college admission requirements, at 
many widely scattered centers in the United States, and even in foreign lands. At 
its first examination, held in June, 1901, there were 973 applicants who took these 
examinations at 67 points in the United States and 2 in Europe. Two years later 
1,620 candidates were examined at 128 points in the United States, 5 in Europe, and 
1in South America. Of especial significance in connection with the work of this 
board is its constant endeavor to keep its examination papers free from the whimsies 
of any individual examiner, and the active cooperation of representatives of both 
colleges and secondary schools which it has secured. The results of the examina- 
tions conducted by this board are accepted by many institutions outside of the ter- 
ritory of the association which called it into being. 

The movements referred to above look to a better articulation between our sec- 
ondary schools and the institutions of higher education. Within the universities 
there has come to be a sharper distinction between the work of the first two years of 
the baccalaureate course and that of the two succeeding years, the earlier portion of 
the course being recognized as essentially ‘‘secondary”’ in character. Some steps 
have been taken which look to the establishment of institutions of secondary educa- 
tion with courses extended upward to cover these two years. Some of the smaller 
colleges which have become affiliated with the University of Chicago, for example, 
have cut off the last two years of their baccalaureate course, their two years of early 
college work superadded to four years in a preparatory department, thus constitut- 
ing a six-year course of secondary instruction. There is on the part of some of our 
educational leaders a confident expectation that our best high schools will grow up 
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into what is now the lower half of the college domain. President Harper, of Chicago 
University, said recently, in addressing a conference of the schools affiliated with 
that institution— 

/ Ten years from now the high schools all over the country will have added fifth 
and sixth years and will be doing the college work which now falls to the first two 
years of the college courses. In Michigan and Minnesota the State universities are 
accepting work done in many of the high schools for the first year of college study. 
J have not a shadow of doubt that the high schools are going to do college work in 
the future. - 

' There is, however, much difference of opinion on this point. The opposing view 
was presented at the meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools held at Chicago in April, 1908, by Prof. Julius Sachs, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who is the head of two important secondary schools, 
Professor Sachs spoke as follows: 

| Speaking now for the secondary schools and as a member of the secondary pro- 
fession, the feeling that is most prominent in my mind is that no greater danger 
besets the secondary teacher than the blind hope that he can at some time or other, 
or through some peculiar circumstances, supplant the work cof early college years. 
I believe we are as far removed from that ag it is conceivable to be at the present 
moment. 4 

The articulation of our secondary schools with the schools beiow them has, on the 
other hand, received renewed attention of late. In the latter part of the eighteen- 
hundred-eighties there arose a widespread discussion of the length of the course 
of study in the colleges and professional schools of our universities. The urgent 
necessity of lengthening the professional courses in law and medicine was recognized. 
But to lengthen these courses would be to postpone unduly the entrance of young 
men upon the practice of their profession, unless the courses of the colleges and the 
schools below them might be shortened without serious detriment to the educational 
efficiency of those schools.” The shortening of the four-year college course was pro- 
posed, and this proposal is still under discussion. Another of the resulting pro- 
posals, which chiefly concerns us here, was that the course of the grammar schools, 
next below the high schools, be shortened. This suggestion commonly took the 
form given to it by President Eliot, of Harvard University, that the grammar school 
course be ‘‘shortened and enriched.’? The committee on college entrance require- 
ments of the National Educational Association in 1899 recommended that the course 
in the secondary school be six years in length, beginning with the seventh grade— 
that is, that a six-year secondary course follow a six-year elementary course, where 
now a four-year secondary course commonly follows an eight-year elementary course. 
; A committee, of which Mr. George D. Pettee was chairman, reported to the con- 
ference of collegiate and secondary instructors at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in November, 1902, a definite scheme of a six-year high school 
curriculum, divided into two three-year courses, beginning with pupils 12 years of 
age. This scheme has served as the basis of considerable discussion. In the gram- 
mar schools of Baltimore capable pupils may study Latin and French or German in 
the seventh and eighth grades, and so shorten somewhat the time required for the 
succeeding high school course, which is normally four years in length. A most 
interesting plan has been in operation for the past twelve years in the schools of 

ambridge, Mass. Children are admitted to the primary school at the age of 5 and 
remain there three years. The grammar school course which follows is normally 
Six years in length, but systematic provision is made under which capable pupils 
may shorten this course to five years or even four. The course in the Latin school, 
next above, may be taken in either five years or four. The parallel course in the 
Euglish high schoo] is four years in length. It has been found that, generally 


«Proceedings of the eighth annual meeting of the association, p. 58. 

bIn practice the knct has been cut by all too many of our students who have left out the college 
course entirely, going directly from the secondary school to the professional school. For biblio- 
graphical notes relating to this question, see Educational Review, vy. 26, pp. 118-119, September, 1903. 
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speaking, the better records in the Cambridge high schools are made by pupils who 
have completed the work of the grammar school in the shorter period. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF TILE CURRICULUM. 


In both public and private schools the classical course is still determined by col- 
lege entrance requirements. After the civil war new subjects were rapidly added 
to those requirements. Doctor Broome®@ gives the following list: 


Subject. Date. College. 


Niodernphiis woryaqUiibeds States lear eer reser eater ae eee ere 1869 | Michigan. 

Bip isi CANES CORMAN Vee mtre cere cts. ce ccleye recs cfs eic emietsceciee sou c)o-2ie c)sicta/sie 1870 | Michigan and Harvard. 
HM ShpCOMpOSItlOMesee ss eee ee meee seine eee eine cca ee aes ' 1870 | Prineeton, 

li Gl CAINS CLOT CE eevee tet estes oie urs cices ine rriere Sete otal cle mrcreiierwierere oe ele 1872 | Harvard. 

levovelbislhy biverekAWRS a rescunesoenacubsueccoRcosadeasaueeese i Aap 1874 Do. 

NEOCOTTIMl TOU AO mete eer ae ern antes 5 see stag peters cee were dgerte 2 oS cies 1875 Do. 


These subjects were commonly introduced as alternative requirements, Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics continuing to be the staples. We have seen that parallel 
courses, one classical and one English, were provided at an early period in the his- 
tory of the academies. As time went on the number of such parallel courses was 
increased in both academies and high schools. After the middle of the nineteenth 
century parallel courses became common in the colleges themselves, leading to bac- 
calaureate degrees other than that in arts; and some of the newer courses in the 
secondary schools, scientific, Latin-scientific, or English, met the entrance require- 
ments of these new college courses. The number of alternative subjects in such 
requirements and in high school courses was gradually increased. In some schools 
students were given a large measure of freedom in the choice of studies, an arrangement 
approximating the elective system of the colleges. This movement went much 
further, however, in the theoretical discussions of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century than it went in the actual practice of the most of the schools. 

Two committees of the National Educational Association submitted reports in that 
decade which stimulated and gave direction to discussion of the problem of the cur- 
riculum. The report of the ‘‘Committee [of ten] on secondary school studies ”’ 
bears date of 1893; that of the ‘‘Committee on college-entrance requirements’’ 
appeared in 1899. The committee last named proposed a general plan or form of 
school curriculum which seems gradually to be making its way into the schools. 
This proposal was brought forward in the following recommendations: 

‘‘ That the principle of election be recognized in secondary schools. 

“That * * * the committee * * * does not believein unlimited election, 
but especially emphasizes the importance of a certain number of constants in all 
secondary schools and in all requirements for admission to college. 

‘That the committee recommends that the number of constants be recognized in 
the following proportion, namely, four units in foreign languages (no language 
accepted in less than two ee two units in pega two in English, one in 
history, and one in science.’ 

It appears from other portions of the report that the ‘‘unit’’ referred to is the 
work of one year, at least four periods a week, in a well-equipped school, under 
competent instruction. A ‘‘period’’ is commonly from forty to fifty minutes in 
length. A week’s work in American secondary schools commonly consists of about 
eighteen or twenty such periods; so the ‘‘ constants’’ proposed by the committee 
would cover one-half, or somewhat more than one-half, of the work of a four-year 
course, leaving the rest to the election of the student. 

As an example of college entrance requirements arranged according to this general 
plan, though differing in details, we may take the new requirements of the University 
of Michigan. 


a Op. cit., p. 62. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, UNIVERSITY OF ALICHIGAN. 


These requirements are stated in units, a unit meaning a subject of study pursued through a 
school year, with not less than four recitation periods each week. Fifteen such units, taken from 
those enumerated bclow, are required for admission. Of these fifteen units, seven must be presented 
by all applicants, namely: 

English, three units. 

Mathematics (algebra, plaue gcometry, and solid geometry), three units. 

Physics, one unit. 

The remaining eight units may be selected by the applicant from the following list, but with the 
sroviso that the selection shall in all cases include at least two units in some one of the three lan- 
Zuages, Latin, French, and Germau. The subjects irom which choice may be made, and the num- 
ber of units which will be acceptcd in each subject, are as follows: 


Physiography, one unit. 
Chemistry, one unit. 
Botany, one unit. 
Zoology, one unit. 
Biology, one unit.e 


Greek, two units. 

Latin, two or four units. 

Trench, two or four units. 
German, two-or four units. 
Ienglish literature, one unit. 
History, one, two, or three units. 


CURRICULUM OF THE ST. LOUIS HIGH SCHOOL. 


An example of a school curriculum similarly planned, though differing again in 
details, is presented in that of the high school of the city of St. Louis: 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY. 


At least twenty recitations a week are required in every course; work additional to that required 
by any course may be taken only with the permission of the principal. 

One hundred recitations in a single study, with a satisfactory record, constitute one point in any 
course, 

Not less than thirty-two such points are required for graduation in any course, and eight of these 
thirty-two points must be made on the studies of each vear, whatever course be taken. 

In studies that occupy one or more years of any course, no credit is allowed for less than one year’s 
work satisfactorily completed. 

Fractional credit is allowed on studies which do not occupy sufficient time to constitute full points. 

The studies prescribed for all pupils are English, history, algebra, plane gcometry, biology, physics, 
and Shakespeare, which furnish eighteen of the thirty-two points required for graduation. The 
other fourteen points may be secured by successfully pursuing a sufficient number of the other 
studies afforded by the several courses provided, namely: Psychology, ethies, commercial law, civics, 
economies, arithmetic, bookkeeping, higher algebra, solid geometry, trigonometry, penmanship, 
phonography, drawing and history of art, chemistry, Latin, German, French, Spanish, and Grcek. 


The same requirements appear below, arranged in the more familiar fashion of 
several parallel courses, with prescribed and alternative subjects: 


ITigh-school course of study. 


B. | Cc | De 
General. General. _ Amit. | Scientific. 
20 | 20 | 22) 2a, 20 | 20/522 : 93! 99 | 20! 99 | 24 20 | 20 | 27 | 24 
| ee 

I cE | TI) IN) 1 iu a IWW YT | Ut wre ry | re ee i 
OTE 5] 5| 5} 2 si si sl 2 5) 5a 5) 215 | oan 
isle? eras ae. ae ee ee ee 3 ce Cece 3) 22 ee 313 
SMgC- One ...-...2-<00-0s000- ap) 86 eee et ee eee. wee Dea. wcll ea ate Boodle eee 3S 
cai eee ed Fe) ie oe ie | eee beh ee wee i ie 2 
Jo LLG oe ape eee ner en ee ee ee ee ee |e =e oe os eee ee tee 
Comme n Grady c= scree eae eB eee ee eee 2 Es Be oe , eal Sake, Jae eee | Bib3 | eee Nl see eae 
CV ale ae Foe ee BP Al wn s| een eocdlea ea Beet: cee ee | snaelemen eee ea 
PC OMOUNCS oe eens ne cncsee seen ek Ee mre Segelssed le ncge souk coe. ae ome Mees sesalesox lec eee 
ATHOMINGOUR eee ere Me hoe ad eee eee. See, Mee leek BE en,’ ae soushhos oan eee 
BOG ee COUN oc 5 ak waa meine scien eon = oe eee ee cere res i+ ea ae ~ nivel eiicle ee ener 
EEC G4 5 Sel ne 6 neg bee iet | ie. som See Sal. ee Db | oe eee 
CHOUTOUE etd ne ae Ee eae a <i <al oka sive) OMe see eet Sen O tee (jese|| GO Wea tees 
PRI OMONUCUE eye ce eeeiee ce eee eee Bee eee eee eee. See’ ee POLE oee, Wee Seas wea] Sen eee 3 
(CIS MMSIRY Saaoae ede sheni ces seone eee Oo) .O alse ioe es SGteecceE Kare 3 Balpacatonss! o& | @ 
BLING ES oy erecta, Aone are oe ee, Rea 5) i hee eae oie | eels Cee chal sales sd Gl tse. 
BYSAI GO) cepa peters) ot ova ce arava te cvcveeversteioe oe | Sioa epee teeters Bie) ee ae meena cet. | Merrell ares eww| 5 lesser a 
SCMUMIN MINS IND: 2, acc ce cizcleveiassvcaien eueie 8 eee ARC oe A Sera clk ee ere ee ee aan eee ee eace Pee A es ll Seo 
UCIIOM TY... - cscs cceasncanan a See om | eee Comey TR ee | nacleoccteeee| 
ee UTAWING. 2.50 4cnuewcsens fee eee Wak | ee ee Pee | Ce Z| 3 | .ac) eee eee 
I ese ocin aus cudaeamine 5] 51 51 5{ Sy SY at ahr Lg eee 5 | @1 5 
Be ooo ac c's sinc adv claace j----| 5 | 5), Sf) Sf, Sf 5 ca ee 5] S]jeeeej-ee-] SH] 5 
BO Base 2 oic)u o xw: uno sinensis cone) De | Of cealens-| OW Olloeeae ccc!) OD 722 oe Meee 
OS ne eee ne || esc =eel| 60 MEOW cele os| 3} Blico. ae vas 5] | Difiaa = she m-ecell’ © IIe! 
oo eine cmd cacecewaek ale Pa ie fs ee is eee oe oe ee. 
Colllere studies. .....2-s.cceee eee oe Eales wh ee ieee ee ee Sais owas eee 

| 


a Calendar of the University for 1902-3, p. 47. 
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ITigh-school course of study—Continued. 


HB. 


; Ge 
| Commercial, College. | College. 
28 | 23 | 23 | 27 | 28 | 25 | 25 | 28 | 30} 25 | 25 | 27 | 29 
| | | 
IY) EOE WO Miwa! A ime a TVig TL | DLgpLEL | Ev 

TEAC IUIN 408656 GR ace On ee ee 2D | Ot SB 28 o | OY 5 | 2 | Oe oe 
(SUC SORT 2 og 0e eerie Aone (are E | eee SERS Ete. i258 | 3) 3.../ A aa 
Eee CIUC Goce scenec ec csc secs lene Gees |eree lle od be aloe Lome Beas. 4 be . 3 
Pecclnloay? 05595 Sie eS eo ee ae ieee Meee | See melee, 5- \ | ae An 1 ee... 
RHIC S meee Brnrare core cee ete cates lara laleil sac elec ciel aie Ate « | ees. ay f23)| Soeellsae. aoe ay Beeisone Loe 
Mmmemmer OIA 2. cc cscvcecesaes|aeccleves|owas|xate MN a dies a at) Beck | eee ee eee || | eee Ue 
(CHVIGS . cocoon cnonn ca C enone aaa ee ss | Deneucrees rene erme || Rar. | Lgee| bet BW bod! Boe gerd ook apew Gene eee ||é oo. 
SDRC CNCIIES Ca Gee ae eens alley erga ren (eam |/Rie 8S | Few =O Ie oie tie ei eeg Ue es a 
PAGrollealinnncra et © Meee ye crerete eve sc cveie eee levels ey eve sicl| occ eee» S| ye ote Dol) Eee BAe ose Bocas eam eee Meee Bome Baer Ace, 
HIS Gea oe MN Cereyaya ote myer esate wycleyetereee | asole tterstasel| cares AE ato AB-ca ote Bt) fw aoe oes Saeed em eee Bed eee oe! Boe 
ASIC TATED, | Uae gine a aS: <P a len RE Hn, Bt ee | ee eee 5 [i.-.18-2 Fa] Ei | 5 | Rie 
E@GOnUGIAY aoe eee eeoeeeoeates tre Dal. sans. ANS. a Oi | eee boas eoae Smads fo24hs sat 5 |2-8 |.... 
RISO ROVORIVSITAN ec qeanea OU aeoeeco. Same Gece oer ree | fered | Ame ee aged Ce eee Boe eae eee! Reem | ce H 3 
(Cineiomisinhy, boocunosdeceseeesenecd  SAereieemel ti ee| |aeee|| eee vee 64 feoo| Soes Hee |fo8) bow Bee bese 3] 3 
SOS ee ea an Sn a ees {) Pa 5 | 0 EP ot Roe ee 5\..2-f Bide Ice 
TIONG EN ceuosesSceOeeBOreeeeebce | "eek sare Remt aes & Og (5464 |.eerleace 5 ore MED Beeeacss beac 
PSTN e SIAN ope ee eee eee | | See eee ee ey ese Det! ee ae oe mie ee eee 
SUAMOSWA DION a cossecoaseosescete | beeaiceralases eo on Sill ea Rome Eoeeiaeis mame Mees Eom lacect bec 
PASTE AT CRCUN Oil Sine sieve cteieels cise shes oes occ lsc.ee Rear! te || Bo) eoeieeees Some Soe Bed oer) Mee le eeeliines occ 
IDE), oceceee eee eee eee | 5 oO} 5] 5] 5A Sa 5)! 5} 5t 5S] 5] 5S] 5] 5] BY] 5 
conn }..../----| 5]} dy] 5d] sil sl} sl) 5] 5 | 5 aN 5) 5 | Bh 5) 
Oe eee ceca sees o-t | a es eas (me ee Sl ede. . 3 | oa ee BY 5 
Bere cc aac ce cce cs bbe. eee aes || (A | he | ee Siglo Se Ed eee ee SNES, 
Gace. ee | | a 5) Ba oi. 22! ee |. TP Seeger 8 
CV OLIGSS SUUICIEE eae een |) Se ene ey eee Bed ae |S re leds 5 | Bill eo ehiees Y | 5 

| 

The studies inclosed in a brace are alternative. 
CURRICULUM OF THE HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The more conservative tendency which is still manifest in many strong schools is 
represented in the parallel courses of the Hopkins Grammar School at New Haven, 


Conn. 


First year. 


CLASSICAL COU 


Second year. 


RSE. 


Junior year. 


Senior year. 


LEN OIG ee eee Om Gaines ee cee | | AUB Hata eee eee e er Di ats ee ee eee 5) 
Greeckwewencrs eases ans by MGR G Kase 2s cos sedate Ho GREG ks: en oe 5 
PASIMODL AY oe care ols coe aye 5) || RUISC I a aaaserHbee 3 | Algebra (2), geome- P GeOmeciny -2s-sesee see 2 
GRE (63) Gace eee mene 
ESTROUS Wye ey eye ete c cre > || Wrayelbisvel 2 Sas saasouase Sy! | SrA D6 Ae Reet Wl dedi aeencuashosce 3 
EU SUO Tee ererctes Sieis, c's: aver DENEELISCOLRY cose cece. eyes 2 | IISTOLY 23. sees sees 2 
German or French .. 3 | German or French... 3 
18 18 20 20 
SCIENTIFIC COURSE. é 
First year. Junior year. Senior year. 
——{[]_ 

lUmibhi 6aoce5eceuseeoe en Aeeeoe Sip an DEON Ol ace rioesee re cm mete rare eDa ia till seh 22 es oe eos ces oe 5 

BAU NE [ieee eee ele oyov ots ore Sele ce ogg PACT lo Tre ears evernetete eter etiera ae erciarer iy 
CCOmetivaereen remem ane eee. 5 | Geomeiry and trigonometry . 5 
JONI. Go 56 Coos CCRC ee Ieee fe || (homies. herd teen Aner acer OE LIST eres saeco crore aerators 3 
ISLIGIOIAY cocdoane = nenoneeee eases 3 UIStOLY 2 eect cee eee cee eee 3 
(Greracnsial Ole IMeaM Oey — sancaqaceos 8) || Gieranatshat ere masse - Sooo sosenc 3 
BOL shies soca awa meme cies 2 
20 Dill 21 


The figures indicate the number of recitations each week. 
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RECENT HISTORY OF STUDIES. 


It has come to be our working hypothesis that, so far as preliminary training of a 
general character is concerned, ‘‘preparation for college’’ and ‘‘ preparation for life”’ 
should coincide. This theory, in its earlier statement, ran as follows: What is good 
preparation for college is good preparation for life. Now the terias are commonly 
inverted: What is good preparation for life is good preparation for college. More 
and more the question of college-entrance requirements is coming to be a question 
as to what is best for the schools; and a situation in which certain demands of the 
college were once the determining factor now finds its determining factor in the 
demands of the public high school. 

The actual choice of subjects by students in the secondary schools, and the gradual 
changes which have come over that choice in recent years, will appear from the fol- 
lowing statistical tables, taken from the Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for the year 1902: 


Students in certain courses and studies in public and private high schools and academies, 


| > 
Sumper | OF total ee nl 
Number | of tota of tota 
Courses, studies, ete. of ey ; Cee number fe number 
students.| ° ace students. | of male |8tudents.|o¢ female 
aN students. students. 
Students preparing for college: | : 
(Class CAlECOURSCe as ane ee core cess ae ere 45, 159 6. 89 23, 314 8.37 | 21,845 5. 80 
Scientific courses .....+..ssssseceeeee 39, 106 5.97 | 24,827 8.92 | 14,279 3.79 
Total preparing for college ........ 84, 265 | 12. 86 48,141 17. 29 | 36, 124 9. 59 
Gradwalin pein 9022 eee easier os cts 77, 687 11. 86 29, 394 10. 56 48, 298 12. 81 
College preparatory students in grad- | 
TURBO yee el aS cet ea ee eee ree oe 26,159 | a 33.67 13,458 a 45.78 12, 701 b 26.30 
Students in— | | 
Watinigsce secre. so aes seer e near ionee oe 324, 497 49.52 | 130, 188 46.75 194, 314 51.56 
GreGke ysuh.ec oes esee sees lakes 21, 998 3. 36 18, 467 4, 84 8. 531 | 2. 26 
(Hiren Chivmeescncaaeee sa ae eteine ne sete 72, 943 11.138 25, 724 9, 24 47,219 | 12. 58 
GenMlanl (occ e. sence eee aamecere ace aes 110, 980 16. 94 45, 898 16.48 | 65,087 | 17. 27 
IRAVERE) OE Soi Sek ee eee crane Ieee 362, 171 55.27 | 159,772 57.38 | 202,399 53.71 
GeO C lives ate es wees mee roars 180, 580 27.56 80, 016 28.74 | 100.564 | 26. 69 
El ON OME s «2ccee cece cee cece 15, 827 2.42 9, 361 3. 36 6, 466 1.72 
INS ETON OM Vir criciescinve = seyeo eee a ele cies 17,271 2. 64 | 6, 148 2. 21) 11,128 2. 95 
IBNYSICS22 ot ae astert eds seca oeekecees 113, 959 17.39 49,773 17.88 64,186 17.03 
(@REMIStEY o222268:06ecee setae ceaeee 50, 469 7.70 28, 448 8. 42 27,026 | V.A17 
hysicalieeograplivemeess cece seme 145, 634 22, 22 62, 0382 22, 28 88, 602 22.18 
(GE OlO BYR eS cen caicc sisvicewewe/eeseesee 22, 801 3.48 | 9,327 3.35 18, 474 3. 58 
Vy SlOl OL Wi stacesee oe cir ne cece 162, 725 24, 83 68, 418 24.57 94, 307 25. 08 
IRSVCNOIORY: een een coca esm eae eens <= 16, 593 2.53 5, 547 1.99 11, 046 2.93 
MUIVETOLI Cesena cise wise ce wininretcne See ce 274, 556 41.90 | 110, 247 39.59 | 164,309 43. 60 
MedishpMiutersture sss. eeeses sec cise 298, 818 45.60 | 120, 851 43.40 | 177,967 47,22 
History (other than United States)..{ 254, 881 38.90 | 103, 469 37.16 | 151,412 40.18 
(ORSAVER Ss Ghee noeareeencn oHSrBEReaerdce 130, 198 19, 87 55, 987 | 20.11 74, 211 | 19. 69 
' 
aVol. 2, p. 1648. bPer cent of total number of graduates, 
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Per cent of the total nunber of secondary students in public and private high schools and 
academics in certain courses and studies, ete. 


Lene eevee scene 1899- | 1900- | 1901- 
a 7Rao_ | a 4 4 —O7 O freed OR_ QO 
Students and studies. |1891-92.1892-$3 1898-9-| 1894-95 1895—96'1896-97| 1897-98) 1898-99 1900 | 1901 | 1902 
WANG: Seeaccnnececseee 44,01 | 48.62 | 48.89 | 48.00 | 48.40 | 43.84 | 43.50 | 42.93 | 48.16 | 42.83 | 42.49 
IMIS eee ns o62 cs = 55.99 | 56.88 | 56.61 | 57.00 | 56.60 | 56.16 | 66.50 | 57.07 | 56.84 | 57.17 | Syieoill 
Preparing for college, | | 
classical course... -- 9.18 9.90 | 10,34) 10.00 |) 10.05 9) 8.94 | 7.99 | 7.87 | 8.32) 8.8 6.89 
Preparing for college, 
scientific courses ...] 7.59 | 8.22) 7.383} 7.11) 7.164 6.57 | 6.03} 6.18 | 6.21] 6.54 Bou 
Total preparing 
for college....) 16.77 | 18.12 | 17.67 | 17.11 | 17.21 | 15.51 | 14.02 | 14.05 | 14.53 | 14.84] 12.86 
———— — -)-————— ————_—_— | 
radiates! seas 22- se 10.87}, 11.46 || 11.88 | 11.60) 11.73 } 11.95 } 11.75 | 11.78 | 11.74 | 11.95] 11.86 
Graduates prepared | 
HOMmCoOllesed = 22. .4- 29. 154) 36. 62 W 30. 92 || 32, 44 | 32. 69 f 32.60 § 380.60 1 31. 61 if 32.95)]) 33.43 3) 33,67 
Studying— 
We Uilineerecacr =< sec A. 38. 80 | 41.94 | 48.59 | 48.76 | 46.22 48.01 49.44 | 50.29 | 49.97 | 49.98 | 49.52 
Gieaalie Se saaeee sees e AGS) C4592) 4599 0) #4. 731! 4osi 4.601) 4.50%) 4.27 1h) 3.951) 3,58 hy Biss 
LESION comer 8.59 9,94 | 10.381 | 9.77 | 10.18 9.98 | 10.48 | 10.68 | 10.48} 10.75 | 11.18 
(GOemhd oss54eneee se 11.61 | 18.00 | 12.78 | 12.58 | 18.20 | 13.76 | 14,24 | 14.91 | 15.06 | 16.09 | 16.94 
JN EY o oeg eee eH 47,65 | 49.92 | 52.71 | 52.40 | 53.46 | 54.22 | 55.29 | 56.21 | 55.08 | 55.66 | 55.27 
GeOmetnys.cs.sseo4e 22, 521) 2H. 361) 20. 251) :24. SM B25. 7) 26, 24 f'26..59 ||) 27. 36 26. 754/27. 26 Ih 27,56 
Trigonometry ...... 2. 951) Bovollt So. 80 Ul 23, Zoi 3. Lb1]| S208) | 2.83 1)" 2.93 Il) 2.42 I) #2054 2.42 
INS ELOTIO UV mec ce AB. 3 Le < pee. 5. QA 5. 19)]| 4,89) 4.40 I} 3. Sl) 3.48 ti 12.96 2. 64 
LESS pe peaeaeeeoey 22.04 | 22.25 | 24.02 | 22.15 | 21.85 | 20.89 | 20.48 | 19.97 | 18.88 | 18.24] 17.39 
Whemistrves. «222-24. | 10.08} 9.98 | 10.81] 9.31 9. 15 i)) S018 I) 8.55 § BS. 6411) 8.00) 7.86 7.70 
Physical geortapliyM © .-24).2... HL... 22, AA Od, OS OW G44 33 |) 23. 75M 22. S8i]| 22.42 8 | 22°99 
(GIGOKCAY  Gecupaneeey #@ooe aS ciaene end Breese Bytes | 5.20); 4.938] 4.66] 4.41) 4.02] 3.88 3.48 
WAMVSTOLOL Ve oR AM oe cee ol eseee Wee we en 28.03 | 31.08 | 29.98 | 29.38 ] 28.62 | 26.96 | 26.27] 24.88 
TPshreloioikeviay seanen et KBonaceleeaoceu Meeooes 2 SOMES. 62 eoese | se O4 NMS. 20 |) co. LOM! $2298 2.53 
Re LORI C Memes sie AL ae ace «|< cates |...-0-«| 31.31 | 32.27 | 33.78 | 35.30 | 36.70 | 37.70 | 39.69 | 41.90 
HMMS bera tne an aecee clase dalitocees cess aes Eb ee alaceoeee 38.90 | 40.60 | 41.19 | 48.90 | 45.60 


History (other than 
United States)....} 31.35 | 33.46 | 35.78 | 34.65 | 35.73 | 36.08 | 87.68 | 38.32 | 37.80 | 88.41 | 38.70 
(CONAIES) - Be eee Ge AH IE Sears eee ed besccnclseddoss Racscnaloocagar 21.41 | 20,89 | 21.09 | 20.60 19. 87 


aPer cent of total number of graduates. 
DIFFERENTIATION. 


The differentiation of studies and courses which has been going on in the schools 
appears from the preceding paragraphs. The differentiation of schools has also gone 
steadily forward in recent years. Privately managed schools of various kinds pro- 
vide for the needs of special classes of students. Evening high schools and manual 
training schools receive increasing attention in the larger cities. Especial interest 
centers in the development of trade schools, mainly under private control. Ala- 
bama began in 1896 the establishment of one agricultural school in each of the nine 
Congressional districts of the State. Wisconsin began in 1901 the establishment of 
county schools of agriculture and domestic economy.@ Probably no special devel- 
opment of the public schools has received more marked consideration within the past 
two or three years than that of commercial high schools. The more insistent demands 
of commercial life and the new attention which higher commercial studies are receiy- 
ing in colleges and universities have accentuated this movement, of which the leading 
representative is the High School of Commerce, opened in the city of New York in 
the fall of 1902. 

The following table shows the number of students pursuing commercial studies in 
institutions of various types through a period of thirteen years. The advance of the 
past two or three years consists even more in the improvement of courses of instruc- 
tion than in the increase of student attendance. 0 


aSee report by A. C. TRUE on Progress in Sccondary Education in Agriculture, in the Yearbook of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 1902, pp. 481-500. Minnesota, Nebraska, California, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Missouri have related movements already under 
way. 

b Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1902, v. 2, p. 2003. 
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Students pursuing commercial studies. 


Scholastic year. 


HS SOO () siare's ciatsueyarsiara ciate 
USO Oe aioe leita steve selene 
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BOYS AND GIRLS. 


In the following ‘table the enrollment of boys and of girls in secondary schools is 
given separately, public and private schools, both coeducational and separate, being 
also distinguished: ¢ 


Public and private high schools for boys only, for girls only, and for both sexes, 1901-2. 


a Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1902, 
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Public and private high schools for boys onty, for girls only, ete.—Continued. 
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TEACHERS. 


The teaching force of our secondary schools shows but little approach to uniformity 
as regards scholastic or professional preparation. On the whole, our standards seem 
to be rising, but the goal which has often been proposed—that our high-school 
teachers should be college graduates, and shou!d have had, moreover, some substantial 
pedagogic training—is still far off, if we consider the schools of the country as a 
whole. Probably the highest requirement exacted by any State is that of California. 
Here the certificate authorizing the holder to teach in public high schools is granted 
by county boards of education on the basis of credentials approved or issued by the 
State board of education. Among the powers and duties of the State board, pre- 
scribed by law, are the following: 


(a) To prescribe by general rule the credentials upon which persons may be 
eranted certificates to teach in the high schools of this State. No credentials shall 
be prescribed or allowed unless the same, in the judgment of said board, are the 
equivalent of a diploma of graduation from the University of California, and are 
satisfactory evidence that the holder thereof has taken an amount of pedagogy 
equivalent to the minimum amount of pedagogy prescribed by the State board of 
education of this State, and include a recommendation for a high-school certificate 
from the faculty of the institution in which the pedagogical work shall have been 
taken. 

(b) The said board shall also consider the cases of individual applicants who have 
taught successiully for a period of not less than twenty school months, and who 
are not possessed of the credentials prescribed by the board under the provisions of 
this section. The said board, in its discretion, may issue to such applicants special 
credentials upon which they may be granted certificates to teach in the high schools 
oi the State. In such special cases the board may take cognizance of any adequate 
evidence of preparation which the applicants may present. The standard of qualifi- 
cation in such special cases shall not be lower than that represented by the other 
credentials named by the board under the provisions of this section.@ ° 


a Political code of California, sec. 1521, paragraph 2. 
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The State board of education, acting under the provisions of paragraph (a), have 
approved of the granting of high-school teachers’ certificates to graduates of institu- 
tions included in the membership of the Association of American Universities, who 
have had regular professional training equivalent in amount to twelve hours a week 
for one-half year, and who are specially reeommended by their respective univer- 
sities; ‘‘ provided, that after July, 1906, at least one-third of the prescribed pedagogy 
shall consist of actual teaching in a well-equipped training school of secondary grade, 
directed by the department of education.’ 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


The most marked tendency of recent times affecting our methods of instruction is 
that which has appeared with the introduction of students’ laboratories in the natural 
sciences. No course in any of the sciences is now considered adequate which does 
not embrace a considerable amount of manipulation, experiment, and observation 
on the part of the students themselves, together with such practice in drawing, 
description, inference, and record making as properly accompanies these exercises. 
The better high-school buildings are now regularly equipped with ample laboratory 
facilities for the study of one or more of the sciences. Such work has already come 
to have well-defined standards and traditions, and has accordingly gained a secure 
place in our scholastic organization. At the same time, this type of instruction is 
greatly influencing the instruction in other branches than the natural sciences. 
With such modification as difference of subject matter would suggest, the laboratory 
method is coming to be the characteristic method of a large portion of the studies 
pursued in our secondary schools. The typical methods of the schools, on which 
the laboratory method is slowly making inroads, is that of the assignment by the 
teacher and recitation by the pupil of lessons from a text-book. This is perhaps still 
the dominant method, but it is undergoing many modifications. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES. 


More and more the various organizations formed by students—literary, musical, 
athletic, religious, and other—are coming to recognition as vital factors in our 
secondary education. In many ways students are educating themselves. In their 
several societies they are learning the principles and practice of self-reliance, indi- 
vidual initiative, cooperation, and many other good things. They are also bringing 
forward many new and extremely difficult problems in the conduct of schools, and 
the consideration of these problems fills a large place in current educational dis- 
cussions. Schocl athletics in particular are bringing forward new questions and new 
difficulties. Principal A. E. Stearns, of Phillips Andover Academy, a firm friend of 
athletics, recently declared that, ‘‘The moral benefits [of school athletics] far out- 
weigh the physical. But abuses which have been steadily creeping in during the 
last quarter of a century are rapidly offsetting the benefits.”’ 


THE THEORY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


In view of the greatly widening functions of the schools and the many new respon- 
sibilities which they must face, it is not surprising that those having to do with 
secondary education show a growing interest in the theory underlying their practice. 
Our middle schools are now, on the whole, less under the dominance of rule-of- 
thumb than they were a few years ago. There is less appeal to ready-made and 
long-settled arguments in the discussions of teachers’ societies and more of looking 
for better reasons. We can hardly be said to have wrought out any well-organized 
theory as yet. So far as any cleavage into pedagogical parties has appeared, the 
division is between those who would emphasize the psychology of the individual and 
those who would have regard first of all to the demands of civilized society. But 
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this distinction is very elusive and fluctuating. Some fair beginnings have been made 
of a literature of educational doctrine in this secondary field, and much more may 
be fairly expected in the near future, but as yet the beginnings and the expectation 
are nearly all that we have. 


INCREASE OF SCHOOLS AND ATTENDANCE. 


The enormous increase of attendance in our institutions of secondary education 
within the past few years is apparent from the table presented on page 566. In the 
following table more complete statistics are presented for the year 1902, and the 
attendance of students in both secondary and higher institutions is compared with 
the total population. 4 


Number of secondary students to each 1,000 inhabitants tr each State 0r 1902; also number 
“of students in higher education to each 1,000 of population. 
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a Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1902, vol. 2, p. 1694. 
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Number of secondary students to cach 1,000 inhabitants in cach State in 1902; also number 
of students in higher education to each 1,000 of population—Continued. 


e Number 
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It appears from this table that already nearly 1 per cent of our population is 
enrolled in our secondary schools. In nineteen of our forty-five States the propor- 
tion is above 1 per cent. In Nebraska it reaches the surprisingly high proportion of 
17.18 thousandths. It should be added that the recent increase in attendance is 
coincident with a bettering of standards of instruction. There are doubtless many 
influences at work to produce this rising tide. The growing interest in higher educa- 
tion has strengthened the middle schools; and the growth of the middle schools, too, 
has helped the schools above. The freedom with which our schools and courses are 
differentiated to meet a variety of needs has made them attractive to youth of 
diverse aspirations. The public character of many occupations of the school makes 
it a center of widespread interest and criticism, all of which serves as a suggestion to 
young people to go ou in their studies that they may share in that interesting life. 
The provision for free tuition, even for students whose homes are in communities 
remote from tbe school, encourages many to go on to the high school, when they 
could not otherwise hope for more than thetraining of the elementary grades. Even 
before any effective compulsion has been established in many of the States to secure 
attendance on the lowerschools, public sentiment and the enactments of legislatures, 
it would seem, are setting a new standard of schooling, making the norm for capa- 
ble boys and girls include some instruction at least of secondary grade. What this 


, tendency shall bring forth for our civilization can not be foreseen, but it will not be 


re 


without some notable result. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Statisticut material and occasicnal discussions of very great value are to be found in the Reports 
of the Commissioner of Education, published annually at Washington. Much valuable matter appears 
also in the annual or biennial reports of the more important State systems. Especial attention should 
be called to the annual reports of the high school department of the University of the State of New 
York, published at Albany. Among educational periodicals‘may be mentioned the School Review 
(monthly), published at the University of Chicago, which is devoted wholly to secondary education 
(a classified index of the first ten volumes has been issued recently); the Educational Review 
(monthly, New York), which contains numerous articles relating to sccondary education, and the 
Pedagogical Seminary (quarterly, Worcester, Mass.), which contains contributions to the psychology 
of adolescence and related topics. Several associations which have to do wholly or chiefly with this 
grade of instruction publish annual reports of their proccedings. Among the most important of these 
are the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the Association of Colleges and Prepar- 
atory Schools of the Southern States, and the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. With these should beincluded the proceedings of the annual convocation of the University 
of the State of New York. 
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Two important documents which have been referred to are the following: 


Report of the committce [of ten] on secondary school studies. ... Washington, 1893, pp. 249 
(reprinted by the American Book Company); and 

Report of the committee on college-entrancg requirements. . . . Published by the National Edu- 
cational Association, 1899, pp. 188. 

Two valuable monographs recently issued are the following: ° 


BRooME, EDWIN CoRNELIUS. A historical and critical discussion of-college-admission require- 
ments. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1903, pp. 157. 

JoNES, DAVID RHys. State aid to secondary schools. In University of California Publications in 
Education, vol. 38, no.2. Berkeley, Cal., 1903, pp. 47-150. 

Mention may be made also of the following: 

BRowN, ELMER ELLSwortTH. The making of our middle schools; an account of the development 
of secondary education in the United States. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1908, pp. 18+-547. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


France, Republic: Area, 204,092 square miles; population, 38,961,945 (1901). Civil divisions having 
special functions in educational administrations: departments (90 in number, including 3 in 
Algiers); communes (cities or villages). 


PREVIOUS ARTICLES. 


[In the following index to chapters in previous Reports of this series relative to education in France, 
mention is made only of special subjects considered in each chapter. In addition to thesespecial 
topics the chapters present detailed statistics, current and comparative, with a brief conspectus 
of the system of public instruction.] 

The educational system of France. (Report, 1888-89, vol. 1, pp. 112-149.) 

Report of the educational congresses and exhibition held in Paris, 1889. (Report, 1889-90, vol. 1, pp. 
41-186, by W. H. Widgery.) 

Statistics for 1888-89. (Ibid., pp. 249-261.) 

Elementary education in Lonéon and Paris, (Ibid., pp. 2638-280.) 

Statistics, 1890-91; progress of primary schools since Guizot’s law, 1833; higher primary and classical 
schools of France. (Report, 1890-91, vol. 1, pp. 95-124.) 

Statistics for 1892; propcsed transformations and development of state faculties. (Report, 1891-92, 
vol. 1, pp. 73-95.) 

Civil service in France, by W. F. and W. W. Willoughby. (Ibid., pp. 369-412.) 

Inspection of infant schools; recent changes in the baccalaureate; reorganization of medical studies 
and of the scientific course preparatory thereto. (Report, 1892-93, vol. 1, pp. 219-237.) 

Statistics for 1891-1893; recent modificationsin secondary and superior education; progress of the system 
of primary instruction; schools for adults; movements for the admission of American students to 
the universities of France. (Report, 1894-95, vol. 1, pp. 289-312.) 

Statistics for 1894-95; proposed modifications of secondary institutions; the law of July 10, 1896, trans- 
forming the state faculties into universities; status of medical students in France, with special 
reference to foreigners; Dr. Aleée Fortier on the French lycées. (Report, 1895-96, vol.1, pp. 611-639.) 

Opening of the universities under the law of July 10, 1896; the new doctorate open to foreigners; state 
secondary schools v. church establishments; the law of July, 1893, respecting salarics of teachers 
of primary schools; the superior primary schools, progress, organization, and scope; M. Boutmy 
on the reform of the baccalaureate; M. Bréal on the study of Greek. (Report, 1896-97, vol. 1, 
pp. 29-70.) 

Statistics, 1896; decentralizing movement; the reconstruction of the universities; efforts for strengthen- 
ing the moral influence of the schools; temperance instruction; manual training and technical 
schools; report of Mr. Charles Copland Perry on technical education in France; the admission of 
American students into French universities; review of the career of M. Victor Duruy, minister of 
public instruction, 1863-1869, by the Duc de Broglie; review of the work of M. Henri Marion, first 
professor of the science of education at the Sorbonne, by M. F. Buisson. (Report, 1897-98, vol. 1, 
pp. 694-788. ) 

The universitics, as organized under the law of 1896; tabular view, 1887 and 1897; admission of for- 
eign students; the university doctorate created under decree of 1897; primary education; work of 
the Republic reviewed; secondary education; congress of professors; commission of inquiry. 
(Report, 1898-99, vol. 1, pp. 1086-1138.) 

Education at the Paris Exposition. (Report, 1899-1900, vol. 2, pp. 1661-1709. ) 

Proposed reform of state secondary schools; public lycées and colleges for girls; universities, reorgan- 
ization and recent devclopment; the congress of primary education, (Report, 1899-1900, vol. 1, 
pp. 1711-1782.) 

Retrospective and current survey of state education; the system of primary school inspection; the new 
scheme of secondary education; the law subjecting religious orders to civic authority; conspectus 
of courses of study in the University of Paris; the new university doctorates; international corre- 
spondence of students; the teaching of ‘‘la morale’’ in the primary schools; the simplification 
of French syntax. (Report, 1901, vol. 1, pp. 1081-1136.) 
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Statistics 1899-1900; new programmes of secondary schools, Doctor Compayré; the reorganized universi- 
ties, special reports by M. Liard and M. Maurice-Faure; professional and financial status of 
Freneh primary teachers; report of special commission. (Report 1902, vol. 1, pp. 667-719.) 


The characteristic features of the system of public instruction in France have been 
very iully presented in previous Reports of the Commissioner of Education, as indi- 
ented above, and the development of the system set forth by the record of legislative 
and administrative measures and detailed statistics. 

Sinee the publication of the last Report of this series no complete cfficial report of 
public education in France has been issued, and no changes of any moment have 
taken place in the administration of the system. This chapter presents, therefore, 
only statistical summaries bringing the record down to 1902, supplemented by a 
detailed view of the work of the various classes of schools which in the French 
system are included in the division of primary education. For purposes of compari- 
son the programme of French secondary schools is also included in the presentation, 
and likewise programmes of public schools in our own country. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE. 


Statistics, current and retrospective. Dctailed view of the system of primary instruction: General 
administration; classification of primary schools; subjects of instruction—infant schools, ele- 
mentary primary schools, branches, and typical programmes; typical programmes for elementary 
schools in the United States. Examination for the certificate of primary studies, marking the 
passage from the elementary primary to the higher primary schools. Higher primary schools: 
Origin; organization; scparation from schools of commerce and industry; typical programmes; 
prograinmes of high schools in the United States. The National Industrial Schools (Ecoles 
nationales professionnelles) of France: origin; general character; programme. Programme of the 
primary normal schools. Programme of French secondary schools (lyeées and communal col- 
leges). Enrollment in the seycral classes of higher primary schools and public secondary schools 
in 1901. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARIES, 


Table I presents the summarized statistics of the schools and universities of France 
for the latest year reported. The remaining tables bring the current statistics into 
comparison with these of earlier date. 

From Table II it will be seen that the maximum enrollment in primary schools 
was reached in 1888-89. The subsequent decline has taken place wholly in France 
proper, excluding Algiers, in which division there has been a shght but steady 
increase from an enrollment of 78,001 pupils in 1888-89 to 114,809 in 1900-1901. 
The decline of enrollment in France, exclusive of Algiers, is in reality small, amount- 
ing to 96,601 pupils, or 1.7 per cent. This is accounted for as follows: 

(1) Decrease in the school population of France (ages 6 to 13), which, as shown 
in Table V, amounted to 3,145, or 0.07 per cent, between the census years 1891 and 
1896; (2) rapid advance of pupils in the primary schools, with the result that the 
leaving certificate (certificat d’études primaires) is obtained at an earlier age than 
formerly; (3) less vigorous enforcement of the obligatory school law. 

Since 1888-89, which marked the end of the period assigned by the law of 1886 for 
the full secularization—that is, elimination of clerical teachers—of public schools for 
boys, the enrollment in public primary schools has fallen off to a noticeable degree, 
while the clerical schools (schools under the religious orders) have increased their 
enrollment. The extent of this transfer is indicated in Tables IIIT and IV. From 
the latter table it will be seen that the primary schools under religious orders classed 
as public (that is State-supported) attended by boys had been very nearly eliminated 
by 1901, and the corresponding schools for girls were rapidly declining. The private 
clerical schools on the other hand were increasing their enrollment. These details 
would possess little general interest but for the fact that the struggle between state 
and church for supremacy in education has become the chief issue in the politics 
of the country. Recent measures which threaten to deprive the religious orders of 
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all rights to teach in the State have been fully explained in previous Reports of this 
series. @ ; 

Tables VI-VIII, with the accompanying comments, relate to the teaching force. 
Tables IX and X, showing the expenditure for public primary schools, asset forth in 
the quinquennial reports of the minister of public instruction, complete the retro- 
spective survey of primary education. The three remaining tables relate to secondary 
schools (lycées and colleges), the universities, and higher technical or special schools. 


TasBie I.—Siatistical summary of education in France. 


Enrolment, Professors and teachers. metatee 
ircses Of imstitutions,4) Date. {-——_—__ |, _ —-—__ 7. ST Pepe % 
Male. | Female.| Total. | Men. |Women.| Total, |Penditure. 
Infant schools (écoles 
maternelles), public 
and private (ages, 2 
G) eteiey cieteysie'<.a\sse rele aie 1900-1901 376,246 | 878,001 OL: DAT | [iow ncereratel LOROR Gi WOOT TA. Bee cme 
Primary schools: : 
IPUDUC soc.cescaee-' 1900-1901 |2, 313, 268 (1, 835,954 4,149,222 56,645 | 51,286 | 107,931 $39, 672, 817 
TIVE! eieiercisis steisie = 4 1900-1901] 451,357 | 926,221 |1,377,578 | 11,250 | 38,3386 | 49,586 |........... 
Total primary 
S@nOO assoueee| Geoaeeeoms 2, 164,,620912; 762, 175 15,526, S001) 67, S951) 8956224 157, 517 be... 
Primary normal | 
schools (ages,16t019).; 1897 3, 865 3,371 (SEG) bomeose, Berne boas. Vomeeanonae 
Secondary schools: 
Public(ages, 8t020)! 1900 SS S0Uuime 207 c064| 11s o70INS ses. Bloc s ae eee. 8, Bid, 316 
Private (ages,8to20)| 1899 O25 OO Vai epece rears OPA Come k meee Beene rma coco 
Universities: 
JOU NG eo ateeene ae 1961-2 29, 286 1, 084 BURSON Bae CoAs Rescued batemccce 806, 217 
PMI AC tec kansas Teed | | Seeemeseno Hoseaeeoee De Scere Weer rae | Pm hee cc 
TasLe II.—Retrospective view of pupils im the primary schools. 
Pupils in schools. 
Total num- ee ee 
Year. berof |} Boys. Girls. Belonging 
pupils.b Public. Private: Secular. | toreligious 
| orders, 
ee tetc aicin ata'sia’miaic's 2,690,085 | 1,579,888 | 1,110,147 | 2,046, 455 O10 000) Bins samocce iL. ae 
MISA Oiereveystsiie: etelcie io: 2,896, 934 | 1,656,662 | 1,240,272 | 2, 216, 767 GSO 1G7MLES- sec ae ees Bese eee 
SS ers ere iovataye’ainid 8,164,297 | 1,812,709 | 1,351,588) 2,407,425 756,872 | 2,457, 380 706, 917 
Tete asen notes | 3,580,135 | 2,176,079 | 1,354,056 |.......... +2). 2-22 seen cee eee needa eee eee e ee 
5) ee 3, 322,423 | 1,793,667 1,528,756 | -2, 601, 619 | 720,804 | 2, 368, 627 953, 796 
Pele sc cccecced 486, C0 oo ee... SUE oe. 3. . 4! ee, 2 ae 2,744,667 | 1,541,974 
US OS eeterats cis s:2 6/504 | 4,386,868] 2,265,756) 2,070,612 | 3,413, 880 $22,588 | 2,725, 694 1, 610, 764 
See: oo | 4,436,470 | 2,306,792 | 2,129,678 | 3,477, 512 958, 928 | 2,768,524 | 1,672,946 
00a cecceens ss 4,515,967 | 2,348,781] 2,172,186 | 3,537,709 978,258 | 2, 820, 670 1, 695, 297 
Ooo boece nee | 4,722,754 | 2,445,216 | 2,277,588 | 3,835, 991 S80, (Op Bbw eos costae coe eee 
WOO eeerieisin se ccc | 4,809,728 | 2,450,683 | 2,359,045 | 4,049, 953 759,775 | 2,938, 709 1871019 
NS Omdidaetiscis cece 4 4,716,935 ; 2,400,882 | 2,316,053 | 3, 823, 348 893, 587 | 2, 648, 562 2, 068, 373 
La ae a 4,869,087 | 2,478,417 | 2,390,670 | 3,982,802 886, 285 | 3,027,560 | 1,841,527 
i ae 4,949,591 | 2,518,401 | 2,481,190 | 4,015,097 934,494 | 3,144,988 | 1,804, 653 
Ss a - 5,049,863 | 2,568,339 | 2,481,024 | 4,079, 968 969,395 | 3,276, 982 1712, ee 
S818) oo. wwe 3 5,341,211 | 2,708,510] 2,632,701] 4,359, 256 931,955 | 8, 567, 861 1, 773, 350 
WOO 88 ace wrciecs « 5, 482,151 |. 2, 748, 564 | 2,688,587 | 4,409,310 | 1,022,841 | 3,655,035 1, 777, 116 
NSS3-84.. 0-2 2c ee 5, 468, 381 | 2,759,050 | 2,709,631] 4,421,212] 1,047,469 | 3,701,596 1, 767, 085 
eee a 5, 531,229 | 2,790,169 | 2,741,060] 4,463,372} 1,067,857 | 3,778,611 1, 752, 618 
=n | 5, 585, §88.| 2,823,964 | 2,761,874 | 4,502,059} 1,083,779 | 38,886,826| 1,749,012 
WSO «2s nee esse 5,000, 919i) 92,829, 127) 2,767,792] 4,505,109 P 1,091, 810 f, 3,877, 186 pall eran 
ii 5,616,510 | 2,837,524 | 2,778,986 | 4,492,894 1,128,616 | 3,901,565 1, 714, 945 
bce ee 5, 623,401 | 2,833,218] 2,790,183 | 4,446,851} 1,176,550 | 3,915,915 1, 707, 486 
HS O00 crane nccses 5,601,567 | 2,828,877 | 2,777,690) 4,405,543 | 1,196,024 | 3,896,700 1, 704, 867 
i 5,598,883) 2,823,428 | 2,770,455 | 4,384,905 1,208,978 | 3,912,013] 1,681,370 
8009 cee ses 5,556,470 | 2,805,849 | 2,750,621 | 4,281,188! 1,275,287 | 3,900,977] 1,655,493 
I | 5,654,115) 2,800,316 | 2,758,799} 4,257,937 | 1,296,178 | 3,904, 265 1, 649, 850 
ie Sa re 5, 548,180 | 2,799,089 | 2,749,091 | 4,241,912 | 1,306,268 | 3, 906, 219 1, 641, 961 
WOT O05. cone cease | 5,540,095 | 2,790,710 | 2,749,385 | 4,215,411 | 1,324,684} 3, 900, 240 1, 639, 855 
Le 5,583,511 | 2,788,215 |, 2,745,296 | 4,199,727] 1,338,784 | 3, 898, 806 1, 634, 705 
ihe 5,581,418 | 2,782,547 | 2,748,871 | 4,190,320! 1,341,098| 3,911,806] 1,618,612 
S97 —98 . wna ss 0,080, 25\| 2,777, (a9 a2, 707, oO, 18 4,177, 590'9 | 1,357,585) | 3, 914, 352 1, 620, 773 
ites) ee | 5,589,299 | 2,774,195 }) 2,765,104 | 4,169,578 | 1,369,721 | 3,938, 842 1, 600, 457 
H09-1900.....0..¢ | 5,530,237 | 2,766,268 | 2,763,964 | 4,158,912 1,371,820] 3,953,742] 1,576, 490 
MOOO=1901.......-- 5,526,800] 2,764,625 | 2,762,175 | 4,149,292) 1,377,578 | 3,984,419} 1,542,381 


a Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1900-1901, vol. 1, ch. xxiv, p.116. Report for 1902, 
WOlwil. chi. xv, p. 687. 
bInfant schools not included. Algiers not included prior to 1886-87. 
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Tasie IlI.—Proportion of total enrollment in different classes of primary schools at dates 


specified. 
Schools 
Year. Public. | Private. | Secular. Soa 
ders. 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
MLSS eee te eh aio, per RN ante et adsun ebote ater Srel ay anaes eaveratetaratetoreiax eharevoretore erat 76 24 hace 62 eee 
TUES) ps ea PP Pe aap ee Petes cca rrr eri Rey rcs ep ener: 76.5 28.0 \occcee. eee 
TUDES (0). CN eRe eich es een fe eR tel Rin eh pene ee epel te Sheer 78.3 Dey 7, Valle?) 28.8 
BES CO LS NY See Ne a Saray i Sy Sey asda cee oitanah vc tse VON Eres ERS re coke ere 78.3 OT: 62.4 37.6 
DUSSN7T Oty oP eER CRE a YE ar Ree er ER NPR gre inate ro coerce oy 81 19 56 44 
TSR SSP alas Gree ee nec op RC ie en ene a eRe Ic EE. 81.6 18. 4 66.8 33.2 
FS Smo Smeets VED RRC sna rt Leica rE, ae NW cg tk een 79.9 20.1 69.5 30.5 
PISS CVT 0-2 mr encase ws a ete oe nn ae eo 77.1 22.9 70.1 29.9 
PLS Oi digena ee eecseya teen teem mire, Sea ey eae sare Oe ety i en ee ee ae Vian 24.3 70.7 29.3 
BIER) Oo OO power ofa erect ge eter a eae ere an ce cy oe ms cates ce h vse ore medias fey Aegan eke U2 ayes) ae (Ono PAT “al 29 
ES OOS O usa eetceae entire tei are a ae Suen stern bern ant ak hacen ae ono 24.8 TALS 28.5 
MOO MEE cee Se Res ke eS Ade ee, cc eo aS 75.07 24, 98 72.09 27.91 


TaBLe [V.—Enrollinent in the several classes of primary schools at dates specified. 


Per cent of increase or 


Enroilment. decreace, 
Classification of schools. fo a | Le 
; | 1891-92 to 1896-97 to 
SECULAR. 
Publie: 
TBYO NYS tas Seen ae nereeee ace ere aes renee ae 2,318,349 2,292,639 2,295, 502 —1.1 + 0.11 
(GETS eee ee See eee, ec A 1,434,901 | 1,487,766 1,568, 987 + 3.7 + 5.45 
PrgaATe: 
EIS ONES Pere aoe ote arms oe a seta Sea eyes ee nea 53, 955 48,199 45, 910 —10.7 — 4.74 
(GUAT EIIS Is Coes Mena ed in sete Petree PON Auer: F 97, 772 &8, 202 74, 320 —11.3 —10. 67 
CLERICAL (UNDER RELIGIOUS ORDERS). 
Public 
I RYO SAS) Mails at ain tena Pe em ee ne Re AEC 36, 969 | 25, 766 18, 066 — 30.3 —22. 88 
(Gale Seen beer Se CEN sae oe 490, 964 | 384, 149 266, 967 | —21.8 —30.5 
Private | 
TBO RASS coe ee incre ale, enti arteo ie, eeREENTTE- 896, 576 | 415, 943 405, 447 | + 4.9 — 2.52 
(Gals IG Rept etre gore et peregrine se me 730, 984 | 798, 754 | $51, 901 | 70.08 + 7.32 


TABLE V.—Retrospective view of population, as shown at census dates, and ratio of 
enrollment in primary schools to total population. 


; | : | Ratio of 
Increase, Children | Increase’ Ratio to | enroilment 


7 ait Total popu- | (+) or between 6 (+) or | total | in primary 
ae lation, deerease and 18, decrease | popula- | schools to 

(—). inelusive. (—). | tion. | total popu- 

lation. 

| 

Per cent. wer cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. 
WSHOneeareeavetaelaiescle's Raleiacsiarate sitions 36; 90551858 eee see. ae 4. 502-506) ||oo.secs cee 12,2 12. 78 
NS Sil Nepsctava wiete etc wtatw ners ts estate SOM 37, 672, 048 +2.1 4, 586, 349 +1. 85 aly 18.97 
SEG Sees Ghose cece seme see Cae 38, 218, 903 +3. 55 4,729,144 +5. 08 12.4 14. 46 
TORN acl RG een Pia Cre Santen. 2 38, 343, 192 + .32 4, 639, 526 —1.89 12.1 14. 49 
ISO Gomer eer ete ee NE oa 88, 517,975 + .79 4, 636, 381 — .07 12.03 14. 37 
INDORE Cmca teats. sores eee eats 38, 961, 945 Se Us) | ae ae eee Eee tems eacceccas.s 14. 20 


a Algiers included for this and subsequent years. 


Se S| ee ee eee eee 
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Taste VI.—Number and classification of teachers of primary schools at specificd dates, 


: Total Men and womeu. 
Year. number) Men. | Women. | 
teachers. Publie. | Private. 
1887. oon nd otete Goa SpE oe ee AES eee aera 59, 735 39, 802 20, 433 38, 465 21,270 
HIRSH ( Mem ee eae cece cis ieye sais ieleialayalsicverevale.tierevera 68, 409 40, 504 22,905 | 40, 843 22,566 
ASS 3 eee en ee tere ore rhe oc cre aie icicjersve le sions cizie wisi e1cvelwicle oi 73, 585 47, 301 28, 234 50, 446 25, 089 
ALES) 3 en ee a oy sche eck are Soe Coe alates aia a mavens, ark 108, 799 49, 585 59, 214 70, 441 38, 358 
B46 bse BBD eC SS BEBE ree CGR Gee E Ee See eee ame 110, 238 50, 549 59, 689 75, 062 35,176 
SCH +0 GheH SS SHEE O SURE Ce OOOO Cor een arene 110, 709 51,717 58, 992 80, 063 30, 646 
TSR EAG i ea eae eee Sere ee ee reer eet i 117, 451 58, 941 63, 510 82, 343 35, 108 
ai, () MnP Perey Sietaye ee ea rayetcters Aa ciate eye fwieiaeiiaeoisle sie 119, 870 55, 182 64, 688 83, 581 36, 289 
ISCOSSI 5  coasscU Sees So SOS en enema" MIs Peer ame 122,760 56, 410 66, 350 85, 451 37, 309 
FUR IR ss es Hs SIN RN 124, 965 58,137 66,828 | 88,220 36, 745 
FSSA AS chic ds ces as Crores ees RS vee 129, 657 60, 624 69,033 | 92, 200 SOOT 
ES Sh Sl eee aE oes Styne Reece eres ieee, eS ertreyernvel ere 182, 580 61, 654 70,926 | 94,784 37,796 
TUS scone Geeta Gone oan peoS aun een tae anrra ere 133, 900 62,158 WL, 142 85, 810 38, 090 
SLES Sm 0 een Nr ane cree Ryn SOUS Soeicterclaccieys e/a iscete 187, 000 638, 670 73,3830 | 97,996 39, 004 
TERGHEY ©. adc Se oS os AOE OE A EE eee eee 188,655 ; 64, 089 74,616 } 95,769 39, 886 
UE HOS con Oo eS SSS aS Ae BBO eae eee Sane et 141, 063 64,631 | 76,482] 100, 417 | 40, 646 
HESS Sas Mapa thie,» Ee INO tes cerns SyeUerot mee Mee ec 20S oe ie ae 142, 660 65,181 | 77,479 | 100,913 41,747 
SOS) 5 ona SRGSEeRASe Gee OU Cee ee ae ewer eanr erry 143, 259 65,312 | 77,94 101, 144 42,115 
IAQOl s ceca deseeeese Cn ea ora a ene ocean eee 146, 247 65, 763 80,484 103,769 42,478 
AOD. oc. BE URAC SOG SS BAe NESE reeeaes aera 146, 674 66, 363 80,811 102,486 44,188 
F152) peer ere Ny oy ston pat et etny eanerim ayava Oise ercies, octetevevers ta. 148, 394 66, 965 $1,429 | 108,513 44, 881 
SURE cabs dees Prtvea oe a NES et PN On DRO eer Seance 149, 271 67,071 82,200 | 104, 028 45, 248 
TEER. cin SS Go RAO ASE eee eta rermrey mee 150, 918 67, 265 83,648 | 105, 162 AS oll 
1SOHMYG .coses GoaemneO enue ORES ee es aa e ae eee 151, 568 67,203 | 84,360 | 105, 587 45, 976 
TBA wie doce ReneS ASR e Cee ere lees oe mete es 1525 a7 67, 339 84,938 | 105, 774 46, 503 
TEAS). shied cee SHH Se BAe. 6 Dae eee AEE ieee | LDS OOS Meee eee Meee cs seit 106, 355 47,150 
TAOS SOG Hc SAREE SSSA Se EO Ae eee oe ore ee L5GR620 Wehner ee ee ce ee 107, 637 48, 988 
GODT hs ce. cs ee OMe Tae SOMA Seen mene rere ee rras 157, 57 WG 7,895 89,622 | 107,931 49, 586 
| 


a¥or this and for subsequent years Algiers included. 


TasBLe VII.—Lay v. clerical teachers. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Increase | Increase 
or de- or de- 
1886-87. | 1891-92. | 1896-97. |i90C0-1901.| crease, | crease, 
1886-87 to} 1897 to 
1896-97, [ues 
Men: Per cent. | Per cent. 
LE AN Meee Se Se lores ini icis eee ae 53, 072 55, 559 56,373 56,645 | + 6,21 + 0.48 
Belonging to religious orders........ 2,544 IR ee rere aor lececniae oF =O) O00 anaes ae 
AIR tethers se ttere erro ts yee Savalas merece 55, 617 55, 691 56, 373 66,645 | + 1.35 + .48 
Women: 
ILEAY aucldda co one Ogeenaenee eee Ee eerse | 29, 887 35, 446 40, 885 44,890 4 35.12 +11.15 
Belonging to religious orders........| 18, 265 11, 349 9,013 6,396 — 32.05 — 29.03 
eee eS es (eee ae ee Ln a eS 
STOUR Sc caencoreecOSSEee ce et Cree mED 43,152 | 46,795 49, 398 51,286 | + 14.47 + 38.82 
(Ciesiovsl ole ae Sodces copeeeassocees aeee 98,769 | 192,486 | 105,774 | TBI || See sccoccoss 
= PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Men: | 
AN Meee ae ee ree ae eee os aes 1, 842 | 1, 423 | 1, 278 1,202 | — 30.61 — 5.94 
Belonging to religious orders........ 6,580 | OF 2408 9, 685 10,048 | + 47.18 + 3.74 
Woes Bees pean eae een oenenosceeerced | 8,425) ) 10,672 10, 963 11,250 | + 80.17 + 2.6 
Women: | ars 
\LAR? obec Re @Os en Cee ee en Ee eueemr as | 6, 928 6, 186 5, 500 5; 190" |= 20500 MS 2 eeeeee 
Belonging to religious orders........ | 24,541) 27,330) 30,040 33, 146 | + 22.40 — 5.63 
MNO Cele earls oo cee c en aere cece 31, 464 | 38,516 | 35, 540 38, 836 | + 138.00 +10. 383 
(Csaadl Tiel oe a gasdeEaseeneneaenee 39, 896 | 44,180 | 46, 503 49, 586 | + 16.58 | +- 7.83 
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Taste VIII.—Proportion of lay and of clerical teachers for the years specified. 


| Public schools. Private schools. 


1886-87, 1891-92, 1896-97. 1900-1901. 1886-87.|1891-92.| 1896-97. 1900-1901, 


Men: Per et. | Rerct..| Per ct. | “Pemcta eben ce eer ce | Penicun mr ice me 
[LEAT Baten Gee e ae ers: 95.42 | 99.8 | 100.00 100.00} 21.87 | 13.338; 11.65 10. 87 
Belonging to religious orders 4,58 eae lsciretioe < haverciersretereets 78.13 | 86.70) 88.35 89.18 

Women: 

[LESS 5 See eee ere a see eae 69.25 | 75.74 | 81.75 87,52 | 22.00 | 18. 45) 15.47 18. 54 
Belonging toreligiousorders| 380.74 | 24.26; 18.25 12,48 | 78.00 | 81.55 | 84.538 85, 46. 


~~ po 


Of the teachers in the public schools, 97 per cent on a total of 105,774 employed 
in 1897 were possessed of diplomas and 43 per cent of the highest diploma (certificat 
Waptitude pédagogique). The proportion of certificated teachers in the private 
schools was 87 per cent on a total of 46,503. 

The remarkable progress made by France in securing trained teachers for its public 
schools is due in great measure to the liberal provision of normal schools and the 
high standard at which these are maintained. [very department has complied with 
the law requiring the establishment of two normal schools, one for men and the 
other for women, or has been authorized to combine with another department for 
this purpose. The State shows its solicitude in this matter by the maintenance of 
two superior normal schools, one for men at St. Cloud, the other for women at 
Fontenay-aux-Roses, in which professors are trained for the primary normals. These 
two superior schools are really post-graduate institutions, requiring for admission 
either the higher diploma of pedagogy or a bachelor’s degree. 

The following statistics show the relative status of the primary normal schools at 
the beginning and end of the last half decade reported: 


Number | Number ee 
ot bersaaal 
schools. | Spee Eat ace 
1891-92. | 
Norm aS Ch OOS st Oran Gliwice ace tio ce ehe ereerc ee crere toe cree ernie te ape iaiieraerae 87 3, 878 890 
IMOMIMEMes Ch OOISEOTs \WWOUMe ls aera errata Uae orcs col ale cro tet nee aera 895 3, 707 | 711 
1896-97 
ENOTES ClO OO GROTAUIMETI: cs. hascreye ois testes steve Sve ate evavcya reek eters erent manera 87 3, 865 | 897 
PMO ra SCI OUSPOTy \OXU CT etre ss Aes re ene ee et oy cine eee nen, een cn eet 85 3, 871 | 852 


The total number of graduates during the half decade 1888 to 1892 was, from the 
schools for men, 7,189; from the schools for women, 5,615. The corresponding 
numbers for the half decade 1893 to 1897 were, men, 6,199; women, 6,189. Total 
for the decade, 25,142, or an average of 2,514 annually. 

The certified teachers in the elementary primary schools are divided into five 
classes, with salaries fixed as follows: 


Class. Male teachers, | Female teachers. 

a Frances. Frances, 
[PISO GSES eR ne ere ee eer Rip einer ken yap eran RRM Oona ren Anh en Renin arts 1, 000 $200 1, 000 $200 
FES) Tnpra apres es pein Sey ca MRS cyan et oe yc Oe Sea te (eck ace Rr ee Ree 1, 200 240 1, 200 240 
TT IMIS eee ae Nae eat eer UM Mena arapel OO, ais mange temtre ie E RenTenD Otay phn eM akacaiey evs bomtS t, 500 300 1, 400 280 
Si ExC0 iG lcs een Sree eae one a aie ET Ae ARAN PN rey Ate cane ei re Rc 1, 800 360 1,500 300 


i has phat eis wines mass Se dua Sa On ee ees eae 2, 000 400 1, 600 320 
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Each class contains a certain percentage of the whole body of teachers; hence the 
significance of the expression ‘‘le pourcentage,’’ constantly occurring in discussions 
of the service. By the law of July 15, 1889, the percentages were fixed as follows: 

“‘Stagiaires, 15 per cent; fifth class, 25 per cent; fourth class, 25 per cent; third 
class, 20 per cent; second class, 10 per cent; first class, 5 per cent.’’ 

The rigid adherence to these proportions had produced such a crowded state in 
the upper classes that for several years there had seemed no hope of promotion for 
teachers in the lower classes. This discouraging prospect combined with the low 
salaries, which are inferior to those in other branches of the civil service, has proved 
a serious evil, destroying the prestige of the teaching service and deterring young 
men and women from entering it. The matter has recently been made the subject 
of special investigation® and measures. are now pending which it is hoped will 
greatly ameliorate the financial and social condition of the primary teachers. Mean- 
while slight relief has been furnished by a clause in a financial law of 1900 changing 
the proportion of teachers allowed to each class and appropriating a sum of money 
($1,000,000) to provide for the increase of salaries as required by the readjustment 
and pensions for the retirement of a number of aged or infirm teachers. 

Under the new adjustment the proportion of teachers in four of the six classes 
is changed as. follows: Stagiaires (probationers) reduced from 15 to 10 per cent of 
total; fifth class from 25 to 20 per cent; third class raised from 20 to 25 per cent; 
second class raised from 10 to 15 per cent. ? 


TaBLe 1X.—Total current expenditures for public primary schools. 


Proportion from each con- 

tributory source. 

Year, Total expenditures. A z 
epart- om- 
State. | Mnents. | munes, 


Francs, Percent. | Pa cent. || Per cent. 
94,397,554 | $18, 879,510 25 18 57 

182, 314, 010 26, 462, 802 66. 25 Ley ee 20. 58 
172, 900, 515 84, 580, 103 48. 80 10. 50 40. 90 
186, 806, 075 87, 261, 215 G1, 00 stan oes ae 32. 40 
Se eee loess owscneatimeen'as xe | 214,015, 250 42, 808, 050 Gi U2 Nee ceases 82. 98 

UND, o dale a SS ene ne ee 198, 364, 089 89,672,817 77.88 ate 21.4 

TABLE X.—LExpenditure per capita for years specified. 
er capita of ca 
: ‘ rollment in public 
Year. Per ee per primary school 
7 (infant schools 
included). 
| Francs. Frances. 

eerste conan wick wel Acixeckueeceses venWdeteeseneceee 2.55 $0. 51 23.45 $4. 69 
NIRS Caso weet erence ore oye eee. eo eve erojaie soles evecare cle cl oieye.eiereimarcfeneverw nisiabel 8.51 .70 80. 25 6. 05 
MES SO Silataveteter=alataleiciaisiaiats siete cjereie areueiv ead ore ccimoie osm cureelsere veces gerd 4,52 . 90 84. 85 6.97 
7 EDT a cole leh ON Ee eet ees eee A 4, 82 . 96 39. 26 7.85 
USBO=O aac Serer AOR ee es eee Or eee er eee re 5.55 el 46. 00 9°20 
“LAU! oo Sc.8 OTe a eee 5. 09 1G2 43. 03 8. 67 


aFor report of this investigation see Report of Commissioner for 1902, vol. 1, pp. 708-719. 
b As this report goes to press it is announced that the percentage requirement has been annulled. 
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TABLE NI.—Jnrollment in secondary schools for boys. 


| 
Classes of institutions. 1887.4 1892.0 1893.6 1894.6 1895,0 1896.0 
State schools: 
IDR CUNO) Ae ce Clete oot eae eh 53, 816 52, 945 58, 974 53, 490 53, 962 53, 290 
CHO: orn cukcn ciecvsce memes. aa 36, 086 32, 508 32, 709 32, 421 32, 161 32, 224 
INOS ae eo teee ceo ce cee rae eae. 89,902 | 85,453 86, 682 85, 911 86, 123 85, 514 
Schools of religious associations: | 
Classichlteesoosseeeeeter sane aneeree ke 50, 085 51, 087 51,377 56,265 4) 57, 250 58,506 
Petits séminaires (preparatory to 
WITCOlOSIGHIESCHOOIS) ceenca sets ceee-meae ce cee 23, 948 28, 849 25, 354 25, 407 21, 737 
TOC as 65 Seana Cee es aero ame | 50, 085 75, 035 | 75, 226 81, 619 82, 657 80, 243 
Herivate secular SCHOOIS: 2a... sec ccc ese cece 20, 174 16, 306 14, 028 14, 214 12,011 18, 599 
MOC UU OME Stat Creme see sees cee See tte 70, 259 91, 341 | 89, 254 |. 95, 833 | 94, 668 | 93, 842 
Gran lato teleee ae es Sore eee 160, 161 | 176, 794 704 | 175, 937 | 181,744 | 180,791 179, 356 
SS a ae a 
Classes of institutions, 1897.0 | 1898, ¢ 1899, ¢ 1900.@ 1901.2 
M 
State schools: | 
GNC COS Mpa erie taierei are si easete saree oars 52, 427 51, 892 | 52, 708 52, 969 54, 830 
DOES owen io vdauenceawesate aeck 32, 412 32, 510 82,510 | 32) 891 | 32, 569 33, 372 
Tato Mee arene otere eee tc, ch AUN ay 0 84, 839 1,839 | 81,402 84, 40 TES 85, 599 5,599 | 85, 538 88, 202 
Schools of religious associations: | E 
(REGIONE AR eee aeeeen oS ee aa: 62, 188 67, 643 68, 825: (2 222. eee 
Petits séminaires (preparatory to 
theological schools) 225s. sccees2 cee 22, 381 23, 497 23: 000 lst cece oe ee eee 
DRONE Ls os 5 ce eatin ea enone ee ee mnt | 84, 569 91,140 | 91,825 |occccscses eles epee CEE 
Privatesccular schoOOlsS:..c..c. sees. eels | 12, 813 9, 725 | 10,182: |. 2c2 ace eee 
Motal non States ..ce.y scan eescae. Be 97,382 | 100,865 | 102, 007 ee a.» Ee os. 


Crd toile cee ec eee. 182, 221 at | 185, 267 &z 187, 606 | fee | eel 


aFrom Statistique de l’enseignement secondaire des garcons, 1887, pp. lvi, 1xxviii, xeviii. | 
tb Rapports faits au nom de la commission du budget, ete.—Service de l’instruction publique, par 


M. Bouge, 1897, pp. 124, 125; also 1898, pp. a 33. 
eThe same, by M. Perreau, 1901, pp. 69, 70 
dThe same, by M. Maurice- Faure, 1902, pp. 443, 445. 


TasLe NII.—Distribution of university students in the different faculties. 


| Number of university students. 


Jan, 15, 1900. Jan, 15, 1901. 
Faculties. 

State uni- | @@epend-| stete uni- Independ- 

versities, | Mb 4DI | \ersitics. eo a 

versities. versities. 
IG EAN geese chee ssa) chats eparntaiciers, « ularclerniornfareraloiaye lieve slera’eVelae sic talere = of 9,709 1,109 10, 152 996 
INUG Gli CHUNG were tet eae case Semis e cie armsclajai nei severersibieleree ere oe te 8, 781 =) bal 8, 627 139 
SClCNCCS sea ccs hie wn) same ae enue este gem w ae : 3, 857 185 3, 910 158 
MMBC VCTS er eae m cer cte 2 sieve aicvare wiciote a sieinia e sieialele aaah nre eee nae 3, 476 168 3, 723 181 
BITTIVAC Wace ses See ed coek cae ee hares es semiewieee nee weiss ee 3, 395 16 3, 347 14 
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TABLE XI la.—Distribution of students in Stutc universities. 


Faculties, 1887-88. Universities, 1897-98. 1900. 1901.4 
Designation of university. | Number of Number of Number of Number of 
_students.a | Income.¢ | students.b | eome. | cudents.¢| students: 
| 

IPRS oo acee nee ee eee 9, 140 $655, 284 12,131 | $1, 005, 538 12,192 12, 289 
Aix Marseille ..............-- 43; 94,261 | 819 129, 988 772 950 
SE SONG O Meer eyelets sere ereverersere <4 130 43, 797 197 54, 026 Dan Zoe 
“Solndle Use 1, 029 142, 064 2,144 219, 656 2, 104 2,119 
CAO .. ca 4555p ReenOne too e 631 MOM, O56 772 130, 687 609 646 
(CINGIORIISEY seoacenneoreReeeoe.|| Ae CORE 6 25600 igs gees selena: QD O2OPR cession cee ee tee creer 
CleRtOON,. Ss aaa e eee eee 96 45, 492 257 Da027 279 299 
JONG. caocodtene tee ie ee eEee ee 236 69, 897 60+ 91, 002 6419 699 
pate 318 65, 431 | 47 86, 192 558 566 
THON oe ete eee ee ee ne 810 188, 857 1, 425 | 195, 057 1,141 lel 
ILSR ORI. cag eceerictee aan ree cre 962 175, 640 a, ta) 250, 940 2,465 | 2,458 
Mito MOOG create sie ce crcte.c sete et 830 156, 110 1,496 188, 960 1, 531 1,616 
IN@INOW gaceeoee eae ae ae 454 158, 255 001 Ie oaT 1, 064 TEC 
|PORRGRE AA seek se eee ees Seem 3891 82, 310 944 Ta 70 ToD $21 
IR@GIICS: 6.65 Hee Cee eee, 659 114, 345 1, 503 161, 992 Alleys 139 
PIOUS cd cece ena ew eseesd 1, 308 120, 618 1, 885 181, 450 2, 002 2, 040 

Schools of medieine not in- | | | 
Ghiicle cdinmMibMe WIV TSITICS 5 MR, fe cre cte cr Od Barosa race acree dW (oreceeese-s eccasese |'d-aceee aye erassjens 1,005 | O23 
Pt eee iarace anne ac mae 223%, 3 98,628 763 112, 329 | 862 §81 
Th ean 17, 605 | 2, 294, 640 | 28,782 | 3,172,546 | 29,377 29, 931 


a Statistique de l’cnseignement, 1878-1888, pp. 183-418. 

bStatistique de l’enseignement, 1900, pp. 10-180. 

¢ Rapport portant fixation du Budget Général, Ministére de l’Instruetion Publique, 1901 (Perreau), 
Bri Tie same (by Maurice-Faure) for 1902. 

The following special schools of university rank are also under the Minister of 
Public Instruction: 

Collége de France (appropriation, 1900, $104,600), Museum of Natural History 
(appropriation, $193,500), Practical School of High Studies [Ecole Pratique des Hau- 
tes Etudes (State appropriation, $64,200; city, $7,200)], Superior Normal School (110 
students; appropriation, $103,120), reunited to the University of Paris by a minis- 
terial decree to take effect November 1, 1904; School of Charts [Ecole Nationale des 
Chartes (students, 69; appropriation, $14,990)], School of Oriental Languages (stu- 
dents, 415; appropriation, $533,600), French School of Archeology at Rome (appro- 
priation, $14,600), French School at Athens (appropriation, $21,600), Ecole Nationale 
des Beaux Arts (students, 2,000; appropriation, $84,052). The remaining special 
schools, such as the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, Ecole Nationale Supérieure de 
Mines, etc., are under the charge of other ministers (see Table XIII). 


TaBLe XIII.—Higher technical schools under other ministries than that of public instruc- 
tion (ministry of agriculture, of commerce, of war, etc. ). 


= Budget 
: Number unos 
Institutions. of Cee 

students. oe ana : 
: Franes. 
epee Chiro CCR ATS Ch MAN UTACTINES cscs verde dorks orc deeedweseneedanes ead 700 700, GOO 
Conservatoire Natiomual des Arts et Métiers, Paris ......00c00+ceemesccacsececesns 100 500, 000 
HeOlemdes Hautes Htudes Commienelales te. .cmescce acre sce cece ns sce aa B20 es eee ee 
LISTEN TON AS rolnomique, Parisass some cies sc seciscs ciacloemejewics cies ess chee 240 301, 800 
eolle WGueimibve. AUB bdh canter se reercmpoencraae ooo Bee ou ee Menten eoee ce tee. 294 440, 000 
EC OlesNelOnaleaeAonicl (ures Giien OMe naceee se asceie soca eo c= eines 3 oe 1 2ORY. Bee Sacre 
HeHlemanionaled Agriculture, Montpellier. 22..222..-s2s2-22scee:sacceeeeesss ee AUG) || Bec cqemeemeeerae 
BICOlCINLIOMALe (vA PrICUICUTe ReMNCSiessec ses ee eee nes oe oe 5s neeeee cemeee ae IDS, an eeeaey 
Ole IROIWReGlNSnIG (ies Wehbe hace caeaceeeaaenesa cos 5dodse career Saeramcodan ames. 472 1, 300, 0C0 
ie ClersiiperieunevGer GUerle gameca mee aoe fetes eo nc cie dieiele wn leis tree eeiiee ery sete ysg PAG) | etchaeeeesenen ses 
Hicolenspeciale Militaire St. Cyr (ministry Of War)........ 25... 02202. se-eee- sae WO | eekendanee 
it@olle INSshaNIG, THREE 5 Sein Hae e RE Ont ce Rea an Cero eee nO ean orem ae LOOM Be. co 
Beolepvationale Supérieure des Mines, Parisi...:...8..:.2.::-.e.se+se2esececs-2 161 167, 000 
HeolemNationale des Ponts et Chaussées, Paris ....292.....2--2-2-se0ecceee--0 200 118 390, SCO 
Tecle COGMURNS. copaeodouury GAH OCH SEO One oe =n eae tee etre ere ens oS taeeeee E AGWnteteys. cesar 


The independent or private school of political sciences (Ecole Libre des Seiences Politiques), Paris, 
registered 600 students in 1901. 
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THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


General administration.—The presentation of the scholastic work of the schools 
classed as primary is necessarily confined to the official programmes, which, though 
subject to modification by local school inspectors, are as a rule closely followed. In 
order to appreciate the authoritative nature of these regulations it is important to 
bear in mind the chief features of the system to which they pertain. Briefly out- 
lined, these features are centralized control, comprehensive scope, thorough organi- 
zation and provision for expert direction. 

The chief of the system is the minister of public instruction, but the interests of 
each of the three scholastic divisions, under his charge, primary, secondary and 
superior, are confided to a director whose authority in his division is scarcely less 
than that of the minister. In the superior council of public instruction, in which 
all measures affecting the system are deliberated, the interests of each of the three 
divisions of the systems are separately considered; their financial affairs are also sepa- 
rately administered. The distinction is preserved in the local administration of the 
system, which is organized in seventeen divisions called academies. Each academy 
comprises a university, a group of secondary schools (lycées and communal col- 
leges), and its quota of primary schools. 

The authority of the academic chief or rector extends to all grades of education, 
and he is the intermediary through whom reports, reeommendations, etc., are pre- 
sented to the minister. Heisassisted bya council of university professors whose delib- 
erations relate to the affairs of secondary and higher education. The general direc- 
tion of primary schools in each academy is intrusted to academic inspectors subordi- 
nate to the rector. One such inspector is ‘appointed for every departinent (i. e. 
districts for eivil administration adopted as units for primary school adininistration). 
Each department includes two normal schools (one for men the other for women) 
and at least one public primary school in every commune. Communes of above 500 
inhabitants must have a separate school for girls. The academic inspector is the 
educational chief of the department and has under his general direction a corps of 
primary inspectors, numbering 1 to about 150 schools, who keep close watch over 
the schools in their respective districts. The prefect, or civil chief of the department, 
also has extended authority in respect to primary schools. He presides over the 
educational council of the department, and also has the appointment of full teachers, 
but his choice must be limited to a list of candidates approved by the academic 
inspector. Although every commune must establish at least one public primary 
school (unless specially authorized to combine with another commune in support of 
aschool), providing the site and building and bearing a proportion of the expense 
for its maintenance, communal authorities have practically no authority in school 
matters. The mayor of the commune has the right to visit the school at all times, 
and there are communal committees who are expected to promote the attendance of 
pupils and to report violations of the compulsory laws, but they have so far proved 
oi little account. 

Finally, the minister of public instruction is kept personally informed of the status 
of primary schools by a corps of general inspectors who make two annual tours of 
their respective districts and report directly to the minister the results of their 
observations. 

With the exception of the departmental prefect (appointed for political reasons by 
the President of the Republic) the educational oflicials are all chosen upon professional 
grounds. The rector of an academy (an appointee of the President) must have the 
doctor’s degree, and must have given proof of administrative ability. The academic 
inspectors are chosen by the minister generally from the professors of secondary 
education or from the body of primary inspectors; in any case, they must have had 
experience in teaching or in school administration. 
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The primary inspectors are selected by competitive examination generally from the 
élite of the teachers. The examination is the same as for the directors of normal 
schools, and includes, besides general branches, pedagogy, school law, and svhool 
management. 

It should be noted also that the councils—the superior council, the academic, and 
the departmental councils—are constituted with special reference to securing pro- 
- fessional advice on scholastic questions. 

The superior council of public instruction, which advises with the minister of pub- 
lic instruction, consists of 60 members, one-fourth appointed by the President of the 
Republic and the remainder elected by their colleagues (professors and teachers), the 
term of service being four years. 

The minister is also assisted by an advisory committee (comité consultatif), formed 
by his own appointment from the company of general inspectors, honorary or acting, 
and from the highest officials of the system of public instruction. 

The academic council, which advises with the rector of the academy, is composed 
of university professors, of whom four are his own hominees and the remainder 
elected by their colleagues. 

The educational council of a department consists of 14 members, of whom 4 belong 
to the civil council of the department, 2 are primary inspectors, and the remainder 
teachers elected by their colleagues. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The department of primary instruction, as organized by the law of October 30, 
1886, comprises infant schools and classes, elementary primary schools, higher pri- 
mary schools, schools of manual apprenticeship (authorized by law of December 
11, 1880, and eventually transformed into manual-training schools, ‘‘écoles nationales 
professionnelles).’’ @ 

The departmental nermal schools are also included in the category of primary 
schools. The line of separation between these different classes of schools and the 
division among them of the prescribed subjects of primary instruction are deter- 
mined by special regulations elaborated in the superior council of public instruction. 
These schools are all free and secular, and the teachers in every case must be 
appointed from the laity. The law with respect to compulsory attendance applies 
only to the elementary primary schools. 

1. Infant schools (écoles maternelles) and infant classes.—In the infant schools, 
children of both sexes from 2 to 6 years of age receive together physical, moral, and 
intellectual training adapted to their tender years. Theseschools are wholly in the 
charge of women ; the teaching force includes a directress, and an assistant, if the num- 
ber of children is morethan50. The teachers are always aided by a sewing woman. 

In every commune where a public maternal school exists committees of women 
are formed to keep watch over its sanitary and hygienic conditions, the general 
appearance of the establishment, and the disposition of funds or gifts, legacies, 
etc., received for the benefit of the children. The mayor of the cominune presides 
over these committees. 

Communes are not obliged by law to found and maintain maternal schools, and it 
is only in communes having above 2,000 inhabitants, of which at least 1,200 are con- 
centrated in one locality, that these schools are included in the number of public 
primary schools entitled to support by the commune and to State subventions. 
These schools have proved to be better adapted to cities than to rural districts. A 
little more than 10 per cent of the communes report at least one infant school. 


a The classification of the schools of manual apprenticeship and of the national technical schools 
was modified by a decree of March 17, 1888, and still further by the financial law of January 26, 1902. 
The schools are at present under the dual control of the minister of commerce and the minister of 
public instruction. 
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Infant classes are under similar regulations; they are but annexes either to primary 
elementary or to infant schools, between which they form an intermediate degree. 
The usual age of attendance is 4 to 7 years. 

2. The elementary primary schools are for the instruction of children from 6 to 13 
years of age, that is, the obligatory school period. In communes having neither 
infant schools nor infant classes, the age for admission to the elementary primary 
schools is lowered to 5 years; it is raised to 7 where there is an infant class. Chil- 
dren above 13 years of age can not be admitted to the elementary primaries without 
special permission. 

The elementary primary schools may be for boys only, in which case the ingtruc- 
tion is given by men; for girls only, or mixed as to sex, in both of which cases the 
instruction is given by women. 

The master of a boys’ school may be assisted by his wife, sister, or mother; under 
certain circumstances the departmental council may authorize a man to take charge 
of a mixed school, provided it has a mistress of sewing and cutting. 

According to the law of March 20, 1883, a commune is bound to provide a school 
not only in each chief town, but also in all villages or centers of population remote 
from towns or separated from each other by 3 kilometers, and containing at least 
20 children of school age. Of the 36,121 communes, only 80, or 0.2 per cent, 
were without primary schools in 1886-87; in 1897, of 36,520 communes, only 48, or 0.1 
per cent. 

3. Advanced primary instruction is given either in higher primary schools or in 
“complementary courses.’’ The establishment takes the latter name if it isannexed 
to an elementary primary school, and the former if it has a distinct location and is 
under a separate direction. 

The complementary courses comprise one or two years. The higher primary 
schools may comprise two or more years, and must be provided with as many rooms 
as there are classes. They are called full-course schools (écoles de plein exercice) 
when they comprise at least three years’ study. 

Exercises for infant schools.—In the infant schools (écoles maternelles) the children 
are classed in two sections, according to their age and development. The exercises 
for the most adyanced children comprise— 

1. Plays, graduated movements accompanied with songs. 

2. Manual exercises (weaving, cutting, folding, and pricking paper); simple knit- 
ting, stringing beads, constructing figures with cardboard, straws, blocks, sand, etc. 

3. Elementary moral principles imparted orally and by practical illustrations. 

4. Talks about familiar objects. 

5. Language exercises (simple stories and narrations), based upon pictures or 
objects in the room. 

6. Elements of drawing, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

These exercises are greatly simplified for the lower class. 

Studies of the primary schools.—The course of study for primary schools prescribed 
by the law of March 28, 1882, comprises the following branches: Moral and civic 
instruction, reading, writing, the elements of arithmetic and the metric system, his- 
tory and geography, especially of France; object lessons, and the first notions of 
science, drawing, singing, manual work (needlework in the schools for girls), gym- 
nastic exercises, and in the schools for boys military drill. The regulations cali for 
the organization of the primary school in three sections; elementary, ages 7 to 9; 
intermediate, ages 9 to 11; higher, ages 11 to 13. So far as possible this classification 
is carried out in all the schools, but where the conditions render this impracticable 
the intermediate and higher sections are consolidated. 

In the higher primary schools the branches of instruction of the elementary 
schools are reviewed and more fully developed. The course of study is extended to 
include algebra and geometry ; natural science and physics, and their applications to 
agriculture, to industrial arts and to hygiene; political economy, French language and 
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literature, general history, industrial and commercial geography, iron and wood 
work for boys, and cutting and fitting for girls. One foreign language is also included. 
Additional courses pertaining to local industries may be authorized by the minister, 
upon the demand of local committees supported by the academic inspector and 
approved by the departmental council. 

In the adjustment of the programmes regard is had to three specific purposes, 
namely, the moral, the intellectual, and the physical development of the pupils. The 
distinction has been recently emphasized by separating morals from civics, and classi- 
fying the latter with geography and history—that is, among the intellectual branches. 

The daily programmes of the schools are developed by the departmental councils 
with a view to uniformity so far as is possible in all the schools ofa department. In the 
case of Paris and other large cities, it is now customary for the departmental authori- 
ties to determine simply the proportion of time to be assigned to each subject, leaving 
the arrangement of the daily programme to the directors of the individual schools. In 
the provinces this freedom would be simply embarrassing, but the time-table arranged 
by the council of any department is subject to modifications in individual schools 
with the approval of the primary inspector, who is familiar with all the schools of 
his district. 

It will be seen by a careful examination of the time-tables given below that the 
study of the native literature and language in the threefold form of reading, grain- 
mar, and language lessons occupies a larger proportion of the time than any other 
branch. The importance of making language and literature the center of the pro- 
gramme was emphasized by the school council of Paris in 1889 when the revision of 
the programmes was under discussion. The council decided at that time that 
special branches absorbed too much attention, and that it was therefore desirable to 
increase the time assigned to general subjects—in particular to instruction in the native 
language. The influence of the Paris council naturally carries great weight in 
respect to all such matters. 

In order to comprehend the ful! scope of the French primary school, it is necessary 
to consider the actual extent to which the principal studies are carried. This is 
indicated by the programmes and time-tables here presented, namely: (1) The offi- 
cial programme for the higher section of the primary schools; (2) the time-table for 
the Paris schools; (8) the time-table of a small village school. 


OFFICIAL PROGRAMME OF THE HIGHER SECTION OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


Reading and French language.—Expressive reading; review of French grammar and 
syntax; elements of etymology; practical exercises in language, oral and original, 
memorized and written; grammatical and logical analysis of sentences. 

Arithmetic.—Percentage with its applications to problems in interest, discount, and 
partial payments, ratio and proportion, metric system. 

Geometry.— Elements of plane geometry and the measurements of solids (for boys, 
applications to simple problems in surveying, use of the surveyor’s level). 

FHistory.—Review of French history; extended study of the modern period; brief 
compendium of general history. 

Geography.—Extended study of the geography of France, physical and political 
seography of Europe; summary of general geography; French colonies. 

Civics.—Political, administrative, and judicial organization of France. 

Science.—Elements of natural science; elements of physics and chemistry. 

Manual training.—Boys: Construction from drawings (side elevation); work in 
wood—planing, turning; work in iron—filing, trimming, and finishing objects just 
from the forge or the furnace. Girls: Sewing, repairing garments, cutting out, knit- 
ting, crocheting, and netting; use of the sewing machine. 

Drawing.—Geometrical drawing and perspective; free-hand drawing from flat copy 
or relief; elementary notions of the orders of architecture; geometric designs; mix- 
ing colors and application of colors. 
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Singing. — Continuation of previous course; exercises in intonation and in the scales; 
duet and concert singing. 

The full programme of morals for the three divisions of the school is given below. 

The programme of physical exercises is here omitted, as the details convey little 
more than is covered by the general term. It is obvious also that no programme can 
convey a clear idea of the language instruction, which is extremely thorough, and in 
the opinion of all impartial critics eminently effective, whether judged by the written 
and oral speech of the pupils or by their expressive rendering of classical selections. 

As regards the sciences it should be added that oral lessons with practical illustra- 
tions are the chief methods of instruction, although text-books are used, especially 
in the higher division. 


TYPICAL TIME-TABLES. 
Primary schools of Paris (— Weekly time-table. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE. 
[Schools for boys and girls. Length of school day, 8.30 to 4.30.] 


Time de- Time de- 
Subjects of instruction and other voted Subjects of instruction and cther voted 
exercises, to each excrcises, to each 
| subject. | subject. 
ITours. | Tiours. 
Moral instriction:..........< Cee eee La Np CUM el 25. Sis ccs ante steer Gere Pees 1 
Pe MOM o.-c,5 o.oo seer evavansuaroverctas areata DEP Dire Wal 962! one eer ee by) 
WSIS eee ce usce ee cs och este eds 5 |) Manual work or sewing (for girls) ....- 2 
Mental arithmetic (or metric system) ..| Pert GYINNUSTICR sc acc. eb eccee eerce See eee prs 
Grammar and French dictation ........ OM PRECTCALIONGS 2.2.2 ocieeiee oe cee bat 
PeleGHed MECIIOMON scx sein eevee s ph oe cale 1 —— 
Geography aud! history 2222-2... esse 2 Total ececcohews eee ee oe eee eee 3 
@ WHE CISC SSO TIM See eee rere ose ecco 1 
| 
a‘ Les écoles et les ccuvres municipales d’enseignement, 1871-1900,” par F. Lavergne, pp. 35, 37. 
6’ Not including the noon intermission of 1} hours, 
INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 
[Schools for boys. Length of school day, 8.30 to 4.39.] 
| 
Time de- | Time de- 
Subjects of instruction and other voted | Subjects of instruction and other |__ voted 
exercises, to each || exercises. to each 
subject. |! subject. 
LTours. | dfours. 
BVO EU Seeeeete cer caysscuesy ia crreseaeisieis Sepree eee ee | 1 || History, georraphy, CiMmiCS ...s.6-ee ee 34 
Heading and declamntiom .....22.----.- 4 |) Manual work, inear drawing, sewing 
NivaleliCilin atvere rts. ses aetarsiae « <.cicistetiatec eee eran TS Store irisy 2. 2 .ccsenate << eee eee 2h 
JOE AITO ER secrete merce ec Ge rane tees ae | Call aia Oleh eo. dele elo eae toe an 1 
Arithmetic and metric system........-- | 42) Reereations and gymnastics ........... 3t 
Physical and natural sciences .........-. 13. — 
Tivenelln laphneheel AAs da onnneeenosneos. 5 Moyen” ters aca [eS e  ere e 30 
| ! 
SUPERIOR COURSE. 
[Length of school day, 8 to 5.] 
| Time Time 
Subjects of instruction and other devoted | Subjects of instruction and other devoted 
exercises, to each exercises. to each 
subject. subject. 
| LTours. Tours. 
MOTAIS sc e25 sees se CERO ERE 12 Pleren@hil anos teers. sere eee bs 
Reading and declamation .............. 14 Free-hand drawilig .........--.-....see 
VVSTE TWN hey ee sce ce eve ee errr 8 | Tl Sie oy. 28 Se sepsis 1: 
Arithmetie and metric system.......... 4 |} Manual work and linear drawing ..... 3 
Physical and natural sciences (hygiene | GYMMOStICS 2.23 eens ees ose 2 es See oa 
aud domestic economy for girls)...... 2 aa 
History, geography, and civies ......... 32 AW 0) 20 Ia PR eRe Her SOE OG ott 2 a30 


aNot including the noon intermission of 1} hours, 
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EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 6OL 


THE OFFICIAL PROGRAMME OF MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS OCF 
FRANCE, 


[Abridged from the original.] 


(1) General instructions and explanations—aims and characterisiics.—Moral instruc- 
tion is intended to complete, to elevate, and to ennoble all the other instruction of the 
school. While each of the other branches tends to develop a special order of apti- 
tudes or of useful knowledge, this study tends to develop the man himself; that is 
to say, his heart, his intelligence, his conscience; hence moral education moves on a 
different plane from the other subjects. Its force depends less upon the precision 
and logical relation of the truths taught than upon intensity of feeling, vividness of 
impressions, and the contagious ardor of conviction. 

The aim of moral education is to cause one to will rather than to know; it arouses 
rather than demonstrates; it proceeds more from the feelings than from reasoning; 
it does not attempt to analyze all the reasons for a moral act; it seeks before all to 

roduce it, to repeat it, to make of it a habit which will govern the life. In the 
elementary school it is not a science, but an art—the art of inclining the will toward 
the good. 

The réle of the teacher.—In respect to this subject as to the other branches of education, 
the teacher is regarded as the representative of society. It is of the highest impor- 
tance to a democratic secular society that all its members should be initiated early, 
and by lessons which can not be effaced, into a feeling of their dignity, and into a 
feeling not less deep of their duty and of their personal responsibility. To attain 
this end the teacher is not to proceed as if he were addressing children destitute of 
all previous knowledge of good and of evil; he will remember that the great majority 
of them have received or are receiving a religious instruction which familiarizes them 
with the idea of a God of the universe and a Father of men, with the traditions, the 
beliefs, the practices of a worship, either Christian or Jewish; that they have already 
received the fundamental ideas of morality, eternal and universal; but these ideas are 
still with them in the germ. They await ripening and developing by appropriate 
culture, and this culture it is for the teacher to give. His mission is, then, limited. 
He is to strengthen, to root into the minds of his pupils, for all their lives, through 
daily practice, those essential notions of a morality common to all civilized men. 
He ean do this without making personal reference to any of the religious beliefs with 
which his pupils associate and blend the general principles of morals. He takes the 
children as they come to him with their ideas and their language, with the beliefs 
which they have derived from their parents, and his only care is to teach them to 
draw irom these that which is most precious from the social standpoint, namely, the 
precepts of a high morality. 

Proper objects and limits of this instruction.—The moral teaching of the schoolis, then, 
distinguished from religious instruction without contradicting it. The teacher is 
neither a priest nor the father of a family; he joins his efforts to theirs to make each 
child an honest man. He should insist upon the duties which bring men together, 
and not upon the dogmas which separate them. He should aim to make all the 
children serve an effective apprenticeship toa moral life. Later in life they will per- 
haps become separated by dogmatic opinion, but they will be in accord in having the 
aim of hfe as high as possible; in haying the same horror for what is base and vile, 
the same delicacy in the appreciation of duty, in aspiring to moral perfection, what- 
ever effort it may cost, in feeling united in that fealty to the good, the beautiful, and 
the true, which is also a form, and not the least pure, of the religious sentiment. 

Methods.—By his character, his conduct, his example, the teacher should be the 
most persuasive of examples. In moral instruction what does not come from the 
heart does not go to the heart. A master who recites precepts, who speaks of duty 
without convictions, without warmth, does much worse than waste his efforts. He 
is altogether wrong. A course of morals which is regular, but cold, commonplace, 
dry, does not teach morals, because it does not develop a love for the subject. The 
simplest recital in which the child can catch an accent of gravity, a single sincere 
word, is worth more than a long succession of mechanical lessons. 

On the other hand, it is hardly necessary to say, the teacher should carefully avoid 
any reflection either by language or expression upon the religious beliefs of the 
children confided to his care, anything that might betray on his part any lack of 
respect or of regard for the opinions of others. 

The only obligation imposed upon the teacher, and this is compatible with a 
respect for all convictions, is to watch in e practical and paternal manner the moral 
development of his pupils with the same solicitude with which he follows their 
progress in scholarship. He should not believe himself free from responsibilities 
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toward any of them if he bas not done as much for the education of character as for 
that of the intellect. At this price alone will the teacher have merited the title of 
educator and elementary instruction the name of liberal education. 


THE PROGRAMME, 


Infant sections Ages 5 to 7 years.—Very simple talks mingled with all the exercises 
of the class and of recreation. Simple poems explained and learned by heart; stories, 
songs. Special care by the teacher in regard to children showing any defect in char- 
acter or any vicious tendency. 

Primary section: Ages 7 to 9 years.—Familiar conversations, readings (examples, 
precepts, parables). Practical exercises tending to moral activity in the class itself: 
1. By observation of individual character, the gentle correction of faults, and the 
development of good qualities. 2. By the intelligent appreciation of school disci- 
pline as a means of education. 3. By appeal to the feelings and moral judgment of 
the child himself. +4. By the correction of vulgar notions, of prejudices, and of 
superstitions. 6. By instruction drawn from facts observed by the pupils themselves. 

Intermediate section: Ages 9 to 11 years.—Familiar talks, reading illustrative exam- 
ples with comments, practical exercises as in the elementary section, but with a little 
more method and precision. 

I. (a) The child in the family: Duties toward parents and grandparents; obedi- 
ence, respect, love, recognition; aiding parents in their work, tending them in sick- 
ness, caring for them in their old age. 

Duties of brothers and sisters: Loving each other; watchful care of the elder over 
the younger; effect of example. 

Duties toward servants: To treat them with politeness and with kindness. 

(Lb) The child in the school: Earnestness, docility, industry, civility. Duties 
toward the teachcr. Duties toward comrades. 

(c) The country: Grandeur and misfortunes of France. Duties toward the coun- 
try and society. 

JI. Duties toward one’s self: Care of the body; cleanliness, sobriety and temper- 
ance; dangers of drunkenness; gymnastics. 

Use and care of property: Economy; avoiding debts; effects of gambling, prodigal- 
ity, avarice, ete. 

The soul: Veracity and sincerity; personal dignity and self-respect; modesty; 
recognition of one’s own faults; evils of pride, vanity, coquetry, frivolity; shame of 
ignorance and idleness; courage in peril and misfortune; patience; personal initia- 
tive; evils of anger. 

Regard for animais: Kindness toward; society their natural protector. 

Duties toward other men: Justice and charity; the Golden Rule; kindliness, frater- 
nity, tolerance, and respect for the belieis of others. ; 

(NotE.—In all these considerations the teacher should assume the existence of 
conscience, of the moral law, and moral obligation. He should appeal to the feeling 
and the idea of duty and of responsibility. Heshould not attempt to demonstrate 
these by theoretic statements. ) 

IJ1. Duties toward God: The teacher is not required to give a course upon the 
nature and attributes of God. The instruction which he is to give to all without 
distinction is limited to two points: First, he teaches his pupil not to speak the name 
of God lightly. He clearly associates in their minds with the idea of the First Cause 
and of the Perfect Being, a sentiment of respect and of veneration, the same as is 
associated with these ideas under the different aspects of their religious training. 

Then, and without concerning himself with the prescriptions special to the differ- 
ent religious beliefs, the teacher will strive to have the child comprehend and feel 
that the first duty he owes to divinity is obedience to the laws of God, as revealed to 
hiin in his conscience and his reason. 

TlTigher section: Ages 11 to 13 yearvs.—Exercises on ideas of previous years continued 
and expounded; special development of social morality: 1. The family. 2. Society, 
justice, the conditions of all society; solidarity, fraternity (alcoholism; its destruc- 
tion little by little of the social sentiments by destroying the power of the will and 
the feeling of personal responsibility); development of the idea of the native land; 
the duties of the citizen (obedience to the laws, the military service, discipline, 
devotion, fidelity to the flag); imposts (condemnation of fraud toward the 
State); the ballot (it isa moral obligation; it ought to be free, conscientious, disin- 
terested, enlightened); rights corresponding to these duties—personal liberty, 
liberty of conscience, liberty in respect to work, in respect to association: general 
security of life and property; the national sovereignty; explanation of the republican 
motto, ‘‘Liberty, equality, fraternity.’’ 

“Under each head of the course in social morals the teacher should explain 
clearly, but without entering into metaphysical discussions: (1) The difference 
between duty and interest, even when they seem to be confounded with each other; 
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that is to say, the imperative and disinterested nature of duty; (2) the distinction 
between the written and the moral law; the one fixes a minimum of prescriptions 
that society imposes upon all its members under definite penalties for violations of 
the same; the other imposes upon each one, in his secret conscience, a duty which no 
one obligates him to fulfill, but which he can not neglect without the sense of a 
wrong to himself and to God.”’ 

The scope of the foregoing programmes of French primary schools will be made 
clearer to American students by comparison with the programmes of publie schools 
in this country below the high schools. Selection in the latter case is somewhat diffi- 
cult, because even for indvidual States there is no uniform official programme appli- 
cable alike to all schools. The State laws prescribe a minimum course of study, 
which is often greatly extended by the local school authorities. 

The graded schools of cities—that is, the schools below the high schools—and the 
rural schools correspond to what are termed elementary primary schools in France. 
There are presented below for the comparisons suggested: (1) Official time-tables for 
the graded schools of Boston showing subjects of instruction and time assigned 
to each; (2) official programme for the ninth grade (grade just below the high 
school), Washington, D. C.; (3) the typical programme drawn up by the commit- 
tee of fifteen appointed by the National Educational Association to consider and 
report upon certain features of the public school system, among others, the organi- 
zation of city systems. The programme submitted represents a consensus of opinion 
on the part of the committee as to the work of city schocls below the high school. 
A subsequent committee appointed to consider and report on rural schools expresses 
the opinion that the course of study for these schools should be substantially the 
same as that of the city schools; (4) a scheme for the weekly distribution of time 
among the yarious subjects. 

By examination of the American programmes with reference to the corresponding 
French programmes, it will be observed that they cover nearly the same ground. 
There is a striking similarity in the language course, but in the French schools more 
time is given to the oral repetition of classical selections and dictation exercises, and 
less stress is placed upon what we term original composition or self-expression. 
Arithmetic covers about the same subjects excepting that the metric system is special 
to the French schools and geometry is introduced before algebra. History is more 
extended in the French programme than in the programme of the Washington 
schools, but 1s about the same as in that of the Boston schools, the force of the 
instruction in each case centering in the modern national history. Manual training, 
which in the American schools is very generally confined to a few years, is invaria- 
bly a feature of the entire programme in the French schools, and moral instruction 
has an elaboration quite unknown in the schools of this country. Other points of 
resemblance and difference will be noticed by careful comparison of the programmes 
oi the two countries: 


(1) Course of study for the graded schools (7. e., schools below the high schoo!) of 
Boston, lfass. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS—THREE YEARS OR GRADZS. 


Hours per week for— 


subiects. joo 
ces Grade | Grade | Grade 
1 Jl, | IBOE 

Opening exercises..... hava layateveie avcteratsra evetelspeusis ees 1s aiecelaraieiersidvsuevszelaterssetevers eaeterevele leit 1 1 | a 
LCOS SSIS i eRe Nes pret eRe SS est es ca ea eo ew Pe ou yal QE 
frglinyesa Culebra Mat eee excrete ae se he cr Aen Aes ce rncrale Seine routs Reeser Sree isict il ne 1g 
WRDSIG codecceeSsance gens ha ae tees ee eee Sa Sees oe n eres ee em al il i 
TDAP WITS a occu ieeeticd a SOC ES ERI Ce Oe Rare rere eee 12 Dee 23 
SREB WOITH YEE 2c inact le seep eG a el gp en see re ee res oe 10 8i t 
OPAL @Skern@ieg shel BNW ibhie(2) Aes eer aea nee ae aerene oe aa Con Sena oem 12 j2 12 
elu eMmerenCINeS Ml MPLA Orcs ce iee 2 n= sysalecins ocpeere seated ssn tte se cise cree esl 12 | 12 12 
BORE CLES UL Clhy paper seen mene ry eine 8 SSeS colnet vay a eo aynicy cree iavcy tied relends ae acme 2 1} It 
ATHHOUOGING: 5 ceoonnnaerns Glee 5a5 Ge On AAR eC Ooe ne rSe emer sae Soa cr GOe me Cen aee: 24 3h 34 
Omemjoatniome enavel Clee Welle. § Gao ea Ge ceercs Sanam nce nt acoose cco eset ona podeeees See Bee |-gaesose 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS—SIX YEARS OR GRADES. 


Branches pursued.—Elementary science; manual training; drawing; English lan- 
guage, including reading, exercises in oral and written expression; composition; 
grammar; recitation of classical selections; geography; history; arithmetic; book- 
keeping. 

Weekly programme for the ninth or highest grade. 


Subjeets. | Time, Observations, 
Tours. 
GIG eeeake ee orc ee a tonsa. cee ne mea ebeeee cote ce cae + | By familiar talks, 
Physical training and forenoon recesses............+-- 3 | At least 16 minutes for physieal exer- 
cise, daily. 


Elementary seienee—Mineralogy, physies............. Physiology and hygiene are taken in 


2 
| the sixth and eighth grades, 
Manual training—Drafting and eutting, wood work- 2 
ing or clay modeling. 
Drawing—Free-hand, meehanieal, design, ete......... 11 Correlated with manual training and 
other studies. 
INTE S C rapens icee = cae eps yetevs cure yates vais, Clee ti areas oe PerS os 1 
English language, ineluding composition, grammar, 7 
reading and recitation of elassieal seleetions. | 
Geopraphy=-WhYSICAle.. oncsce tec cces weed ore ereee ess see 2 | Politieal geography is finished in the 
eight preceding grades, 
History—American, English and other European his- 23 
tory related to Ameriean history, civil government 
of the United States. 
Arithmetie—Proportion, powers and roots, mensura- 81 | Percentage is finished in the eighth 
tion, reviews. | grade; bookkeeping must be pur- 
sued during some one year for 12 
hours a week. 
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(2) Course of study for the graded schools (i. ¢., schools below the high schools) of Wash- 
angion, D.C. 


Reading; writing; language lessons; grammar; geography; United States history; 
civics; arithmetic; algebra; nature study, i. e., plant life; animal hfe (oral instruc- 
tion with illustrative material in the lower grades); physiology and hygiene; physi- 
cal exercises; drawing; manual training; for girls, sewing and cooking. 

Detailed programine of eighth or highest grade.—Language: Reading and composition; 
orthography; grammar with practical exercises and principles of composition; 
rhetorical and critical study of classic selections. 

History: Local history and civics; constitution of the United States; forms of local 
government in the United States. 

Arithmetic: percentage with its applications to interest, discount, etc.; ratio and 
proportion; mensuration; powers and roots; measurement of solids. 

Algebra: Algebraic notation; four fundamental processes; factoring; simple 
equations. 

Physiology and hygiene, including instruction as to the evil effects of aleohol and 
tobacco. 
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(3) Typical programme. 
{From the report of the committee of fifteen.] 


Biches First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth | Seventh| Eighth 
5 : year. year. year. year. year. year. year, year. 
TREO GAVE? 2 Cee ees | 10 lessons a week. | 5 lessons a week. 
\Nibligbaes (So owe see | 10 lessons a week. | 5 lessons a week. | 3 lessons a week. | eee oe | ee 
Sjoellbeeler Ie Ae oeee | NOES EnOS | nenceee eee | Serer | AgleSSONe Amie Cle. | Miers eee | 2G eee 
English grammar... Oral, with composition lessons. a6 lessons a week with |.......... 
text-book. 
LGN AG OY Scie aesce Creer | ieee See eee | ee eee eee ee | BEE Soe eet eee eee eo oe 5 lessons. 
PAMTutshinY CLC cree Oral, sixty min- 5 lessons a week with text-book, |..........|.......-.. 
utes a week. 
USO te souaeeneeee | ESSE | Ses EE eRES ESR FR ea ae Eee RS reaps eh bs ree ee | 5 lessons a week, 
Geographivese:sss-.. | Oral, sixty ee a | a6 lessons a week with text-book. | 3 lessons a week, 
week, 
Natural science + Sixty minutes a week, 
hygiene. 
LUOjratit eC SS Get CS am nism eye ete pere etre eeereyarete arlene eminence lave aeavevs(avere yal evcveretere we csei|ieietciayere Sicece O 1eScsonisiguy eee 
tory. week. 
LUO Tne GL S Cet ci G Olam | pemenmncs spare tare | eects rer eaves eeateom ote ararara| ceva ites aycraretall ces eiteavar ars il atavsts eens litre rs ree ens ad 
stitution. les- 
poe 
General history ..... | Oral, sixty minutes a week. 
Physical culture ... | Sixty minutes a week. 
NAO CAIIMUSICG™ 22222 = | Sixty minutes a week, divided into 4 lessons. 
IDEN nboler ee oeranaeese | Sixty minutes a week, 
PTY SCEANTONUGT EN tate eL TTT a ©) Tea enemas Soe ocmceve vane es eon lec Rarceaeceects lieve taen nat heaved fe roe inva, siccereiceietmetemieree One-half day each. 
sewing+cookery. 
Number of lessons..| 20+-7 20-+7 20+5 244-5 274+5 27+5 23+6 23+6 
daily daily daily daily daily daily daily daily 
exercises. exercises. |exercises. exercises. |exercises. ———— exercises. excreises. 
Total hours of reci- 12 112 113 dls 162 172 ive 
tations. 
Length of recita- | 15 min. | 15min. | 15 min. | 20 min. | 20 min. {| 25 min. | 30 min. | 30 min 


tions. 


a Begins in second half of year. 
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(4) Rural schools. —Scheme for distribution of time in a school of four grades, the numbers 
representing the lessons per week. 


bo 


i | . Total i ry, | Total II 


| Land IIL. | and Ivy. 
7 

TRCCRIGUTTOU EY. eer tt ICI ares Saree Senter cc eee ss 8 | 8 16 | 3 2 5 
BUTLER CO eyey ite oer eo ks es Sc A eI ea teem eee en ee 4 | 4 8 4 4 8 
PNGTHIMAL INIT LV Oayaretcyor, = Sieve <a anerevsreraieyerereeveveletesevs er cvecusiaecre eee ets arent 8 | 8 16 2 i BR 
RIAN oc Oeics commences’ dees oe es See a 7s 8 2 0 a 
LDS SO i ee) ol eels rence iam om 3°| oa Gi 2 2 4 
EUS tore di Me Pe Oe Galo ase .o Liens eee ores Scere sc eres 4 | 4 8 | 4 4 | 8 
NEO Tell Seer g tee ee eee ai cyero sare, <i averarenet ey senenays a see ese 1 al 21 1 1 2 
PoE MME MUSTO MACON CEs /..c.e scnieistecce see ee oe eis eave eccteeetee te 1 1 | 21 2 3 Bs 

GVM etO tall ccs, rence See ase ocr ace onto Se car eee See eee | GOV 2. By eee 37 


Notes on abore.—‘‘ Giving to lessons in I and IJ an average of 10 minutes each, and 
to those in Il] and IV an average of 20 minutes each, the total time will be 1,400 
minutes for the week. If the daily session be 6 hours, and 1 hour per day be given 
to recesses and general school business, there remains a surplus of 100 minutes per 
week at the disposal of the teacher, which can be devoted to more instruction 
wherever needed. 

This table is merely given as suggestive of possibilities, and not by any means as 
an ideal adjustment of ratios. In many schools much more time can justly be given 
to subjects here left with but little.’ 


EXAMINATIGN FOR THE CERTIFICATE OF PRIMARY STUDIES. 


The examination for the certificate of primary studies may be said to mark the 
passage from the elementary primary school in France to the higher primary schools. 
The certificate exempts the holder from the obligation to attend school and also 
secures admission to the higher primary schools without the special examination 
which must be passed by candidates who do not have the certificate. 

It is expressly enjoined that the requirements for the certificate examination shall 
not rise above the standard of the intermediate division of the elementary school, 
and pupils may present themselves for the examination when they reach the age of 
eleven years, but asa rule, candidates for admission to the higher primary schools 
must spend at least one year in the upper division of the elementary primary school. 

he examination for the certificate, which is partly oral and partly written, includes— 

(1) A dictation exercise of about fifteen lines of print, which serves also as a test 
ot handwriting. 

(2) Questions in arithmetic pertaining to the metric system and its applications 
and simple problems whose solution must be written out. 

(3) A composition on some one of the following subjects: (a) Moral and eivic 
duty; ()) history and geography; (c) elementary notions of science and its appli- 
cations; (d) for girls an exercise in needlework, and for boys in rural schools, an 
examination in agriculture; in city schools, examination in drawing and design. 

The oral part of the examination includes reading aloud, recitation of some choice 
literary extract, either prose or verse, with questions upon the same and questions in 
history and geography. 

The examination generally occupies a day with the usual noon intermission. 


HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Higher primary schools were authorized by Guizot’s law of 1833, which also pre- 
scribed a programme comprising an extension of the subjects of the lower primaries, 
with the addition of linear geometry with its useful applications, surveying, elements 
of the physical sciences and natural history, with their practical applications. It 
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was further provided that the courses should be specially developed in subjects 
required by local conditions. The establishment of schools of this grade was made 
obligatory for communes of more than 6,000 inhabitants. The execution of the law 
was long delayed by political vicissitudes, and, outside of a few cities which estab- 
lished high schools of the general character indicated without aid from the State, 
they had no existence until a comparatively recent date. The municipal high 
schools soon became noted for the excellence of their scientific courses and the 
artistic and technical skill manifested by their graduates. 

In 1878 the General Goverment indicated its purpose of fostering higher primary 
schools by a credit of $22,000 to aid communes in their establishment. This appro- 
priation has been augmented year by year, and has proved a good stimulus to local 
effort. 

Peculiar complications soon arose from the endeavor to class in the same category 
schools for general instruction and a class of schools industrial or commercial in their 
character (écoles professionnelles) that had been established in a few cities. The 
development of both classes of schools was retarded until the school law of 1886 
prescribed explicitly the scope, studies, and general management of all schools classed 
as primary. 

In accordance with the requiremeuts of this law a uniform programme of general 
studies was arranged for the higher primary schools with a wide margin of choice in 
respect to special lines of training. The programme showed plainly the desire to 
meet industrial demands without destroying the intellectual aims of the schools and 
the unifying influence of their training; for it was clearly recognized that the special 
yalue of higher grade schools as factors in national life depends upon their fostering 
common sentiments and aspirations. 

The two-fold requirement imposed upon the higher primary schools has led to 
varied experiments in their administration, of which the last only is important from 
the educational standpoint. This final measure, which dates from 1892, is the sepa- 
ration of the higher primary schools from the industrial high schools by the creation 
of a new class of schools termed “‘écoles pratiques d’industrie et de commerce.’’ The 
latter schools were placed under the jurisdiction of the minister of commerce and 
industry, and those higher primary schools in which by force of circumstances the 
industrial training predominates are gradually being transferred to the new category. 
By this change the minister of education is left free to impart a more strictly educa- 
tive character to the higher primary schools; there is, however, no intention of sac- 
rificing the practical trend and influence of: the training in these schools, but to pro- 
long somewhat the period of general instruction in science and in modern languages 
for those who may aspire to industrial or business positions. The higher primary 
schools are supported by the combined efforts of the State and the communes. The 
State assumes the legal salaries of the regular staff, which amounts to about five- 
sevenths of the total salaries required to maintain the full complement of teachers. 
The municipality (commune) must pay the salaries of teachers in charge of the 
workshop and also of the persons employed as technical and industrial teachers. 

The expense for buildings, furniture, apparatus, etc., must also be met by the com- 
mune. 

As pointed out by Mr. Morant of the English education department in an exhaust- 
ive report on the subject,@ ‘‘ the higher primary schools are, in intention, ‘écoles 
régionales;’ that is to say, though their creation and maintenance is decided upon 
and paid for by one commune or town, most of them serve the needs, not only of 
the town itself, but of all the surrounding districts. Many of them draw pupils from 
a radius of several leagues, and, though the town itself has borne all the expense of 


« Published in Vol. I of the series of reports issued by the division of special inquiries and reports, 
Education department. 
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establishing and maintaining the schools, no restrictions are asa rule placed upon 
the district from which scholars are admitted. 

“Asa result of being ‘écoles régionales,’ a large number both of the higher primary 
schools and of the ‘cours complémentaires’ have boarding houses. These are 
built by the town at the same time as the rest of the school. 

‘‘Sometimes they are managed by the town under a salaried ‘économe’, or burser, 
and bring in actual profits to the town budget; but in the vast majority of cases, in 
the provinces at least, they are left to the charge (and profit) of the director of the 
school. Half the boys’ higher primary schools and two-thirds of those for girls have 
‘internats,’ i. e., are at least partly boarding schools. This is the case also with 
half the boys’ ‘cours complémentaires’ and nearly one-third of those for girls. 
There is thus in France practically a widespread system of municipal boarding schools, 
with the staff supplied at the expense of the State.”’ 

The State assists in bringing the provision within the reach of poor but promising 
youth by a system of scholarships. These are of three classes: 

(a) ‘‘D’internat,’’ to cover or partially cover the expenses of pupils in boarding 
schools, not to exceed $100 per annum. 

(b) ‘‘Familiales,’’ to pay for boarding out the scholar in a private family when his 
home is at a long distance from the school and the latter has no boarding house; 
value, 5100.° 

(c) ‘‘D’entretien,” to pay the parents for the scholar’s food, clothes, traveling ex- 
penses, ete., and to help toward making good the sacrifice of his wages while he is 
kept at school (varying from $20 to $80). 

Candidates must not be less than 12 or more than 15 years of age. The scholar- 
ships are tenable jor three years, with possible extension to a fourth year. 

These scholarships are secured by strict competitive examination, and only by 
successful candidates who can prove that they would be unable without the assist- 
ance to continue their studies. The number of State scholarships awarded in 1892 
was: To boys, 674; to girls, 436, or a total of 1,110. In 1897 the number awarded 
was, to boys 626, to girls 380; total, 1,006. The departments and ccmmunes also 
provide scholarships. 

The practical effect of these schools in respect to the ultimate careers of their stu- 
dents is summed up in a recent report as follows: ¢ 

The higher primary schools are the centers from which various branches of the 
public service—the tax offices, the post and telegraph offices, and the custom-office— 
recruit their clerical force. Even the schools depend upon them for teachers, espe- 
cially the schools of arts and trades. Above all, their students are eagerly sought 
for positions in commercial and industrial establishments. 

In respect to these business positions, however, the graduates of the higher pri- 
mary schools are brought into competition with those of the schools of commerce 
and cf industry, and the rivalry between them becomes sometimes excessive and 
injurious. In general, however, it appears that the two classes of schools—the higher 
primary schools and the schools of industry and commerce—tend to supplement 
rather than to supplant each other. 

The schools of commerce and of mdustry, which are comparable to the manual 
training and business high schools of our own country, form, with the numerous 
trade schools, schools of agriculture, and the higher teclnical schools, for which 
France is justly celebrated, a complex system of industrial training adapted to every 
class of society and to every form of industrial demand. The relation of the schools 
of commerce and of industry to the elementary primary schools is the same as that 
of the higher primaries. The former, like the latter, are supported by the combined 
action of the communes and the State and have, in general, similar arrangements for 
the accommodation of boarding pupils. 


«Report by M. J. Bepmale, chairman of the finaneial committee of the Chamber of Deputies, 
budget of 1903, service of public instruction, p. 191. 
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The actual work of the higher primary schools and of the schools of commerce and 
of industry is indicated by the following programmes, showing the subjects of 
instruction and the allotment of time to each. For purposes of compariscn a few 
American programmes are appended: 


Model time tables. 
SCHGOLS FOR BOYS.a 


[Number of hours a week.] 


Schools under the minister of public instruction (higher primary 
schools). 


Subjects. General course. | Agricultural. | Commercial. Industrial. 


First |Second Third | Second! Third Second | Third |Second| Third 


year. | year. | year. | year. | year. | year. | year. | year. | year. 
/ ee aE es ee | Le eee 
Ora lANSEPUCLION s.sees- <r - | 1 il 1 1 1 it il il il 
Hrenchilaneuage[:..2.- . ce - 5 5 | 4 » 2 z 2 2, 2 
CLA eee yo 4 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 
iEestory and civies.....-.2-4 il a 2 Al il 1 1 1 al 
MeOPTADNY «2. 6cecc+e--<-ec~ | il il Li} il 1! 2 | Ly il 1 
Modern languages.......-... 83 3 OS eee Ie ears ois 4} 2 | eee ey 5 ee 
Bi MeMaAtiCS .....<05.00.5 45 - | 4 3 3 2) 24 21 2 S 2 
OOKKCEDING 25.5. 50scce- ce 3 Lee. A! 1 | i i 1 | 31 2 2 2 
Physics andchemistry...... my 2 2 | y; 2 2 2 | e 2 
Natural history and hygi- 
CIC P ee eeee cote eclesiccicie iinet i al It 2 2 Le 1 a 1 
Agriculture and horticul- | 
AGUS Bes trere aie cre iss stere eo cjcree eecect il 1 i 3 ir | eee cae, mee 1 (Breen emcees cn 
Elementary notions of com- | 
WOOO /sdeceuccrnocSSeey HAE ed Sememaaes 14) |_ Beer a |, eer UM) |, enor a 
Political and industrial | 
OOOO oo auspeeacesalmobeage- [Ap Greitd salma | lescereoe| eerie bo emer |Eesceee 4 | aeeecmallescccoee 
Drawing and modeling..... 3 | 3 3 14 1} Te 12 4} 42 
Manual work oragriculture. 4 4 4 6 | 6 2 2 6 6 
(Cram aGhiGsmers ccs saecess sce 2 | 2 2 21 Baa 2 De 2 2 
Suter Clit gee eretavare mie ee aye ays il al al i | a 1 it a a 
Hours to beusedfor branches 
HOBO tO Woe Ween ssscdlisacetees Sécsoesseseoesrs | 3h 23 43 3h 21 a 
TUG Ga 80) 80 | 30 20 | 30 30 30 30 30 
Schools under the minister of commerce (practical schools). 
Subjects. Of industry. Of commerce. 
First Second Third First Second Third 
year, year. year. year. year. | year. 
ING IBa I TITAN AON oA ne ro eoco ee eee meee | SOURCES ESE OGSSE SH Sere CMe ae aC ueeeS ca Sener eeme ce | 5 ee 
Wemen lameUaee 16) oe le se ecea esse | 8 3 1 4} 3 . 
\AY TEEN ele Gs ere | eee. ou We eee | 3 ies 12 
PM StOMVeaMGcClyiGS:- cee osc c<sssccces oe 1 i Be Reena 1: ee ene 
BE Nye ec ace coon c cde eee eucee | 11 ol eed | 13] 3 | 3 
MOG ere JEWORAb ON ee Aan Ae Gene || Seeemnicee od |) cael, 0) tenner 6 6 | 6 
ee OMUATICE Santa ed wave de sae cones u tt | 3 3 4 3 | 43 43 
POE MC CPIM oreo cok see ew hak ck unelt Ve eae | aioe 1i 6 6 | 6 
Bhnsies AmclChemistiyesss.ce-s2 2-5. 2.6 ie 3 1} 3 a] a 
Natural history and hygiene ...........-|...--.---- ie ieee ae Sa oe: 
Prclomtmre nicl MOrtvemliMre 225... o 208 Be once on te Wee ne te Whe cusses Pca cemhace SMI alae eae) al «nee 
Hilementary notions of common law..2$.2....:2-40.-...-00- ieemeeme || Bate Ys 4h 
Political and industrial economy....| 6 (OF |S aeern meee 13 1} 1k 
Drawinoand modeling. 2222s .cecse-2.2-4 30 o GP eebs caste ie ona eee 
Nigrounyl scolds Oi eyena Ould s6gacceoeoes \aesoneeed ©oseoasoce Be es | EES Meee 
(CANTIIRIGIIIGS: Ca andgeosns OSCR aUEOEEACOOOreL BOCSSHEnGH ORS SE sn. | Seen te ere (Saami ore c 
GIANNIS eae nocsGn Se SCO SHEED eB EE EEE CASH oCRReGGen bOmn sme ad || scene Amines (2 Seem, § | me Sac 
Hours to be used for branches special 
(10) Hoe) DORON  saonacgobdnadccocnoce Shot PoGSeeBees boseHenoon pass senec. [reset cece cece eee cence ee eee 
WING Ua resaee ree een oa crane a 4 462 485 51 30 314 33 
a From the official regulations. ; 
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Model time tables—Continued. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.a 


[Number of hours a week.] 


| 
Schools under the min- | Schools under minister of commerce (practical 


ister of public in- 
struction (higher pri- 
mary schools, gen- 


schools). 


year. 


eae ere omar) 


ao) top 


ive) poe He CORR OOH 


Subjects. eral course). Of industry. Of commerce. 
First |Second Third | First |Second, Third | First Second) Third 
year. | year. year, | year. | year. | year. | year, | year. 
| 
Moraleducation ........:.- i | 1 | Ue. 7 ote 1 ID eens | 13 
Frenen language.........-. 4 | a 4 3 3 13 4} 3 
We eer cance cave ses 1 | a (ee ee! iD oe) ee 3 12 
Mistonyal cd ClviCSs-.-..--.- TL) 1 1 1} TAS. =. 288) ii 13 
Ce GEN DDY .o0 222 oo -ceecsen 1h it pl 123 13g... ae 1: 2a 
Modern languages ......... 3 3 Bi eerie, ma! fe pom | Ne mere a 4} 41 
Arithmetic, geometry, or | 
EN CWT Rec a siete ere aieve eae 2 | 1 1 1} 3 13 3 4h 
BOOMKGE pill Sys eee cc ere cee tne sees 1 BL | ered tA, Nake eee oe 12 4}, 43 
Physical and natural sci- 
ences, hygiene ........... 2 2 2 13 3 4i 13, 3 
Elementary notions of com- | 
mon law, political and | | 
MIGUStriakeCOUOMY.. os. 4-4 ee. eet es eo oe DL eee ene SOMME CS Seen raises = 
ID gal Ab OFS Ge Scar me Cee eee 3 3 3 | 6 | 3 3 1} 13 
Manual work and domestic | 
ECOMOMMY at nas cues. ne ee 4 4 4 OF 281 814 8 3 
GyIMNAStICS rec. ca cele <w cissicit 1 1 | eee (ee) eRe eae Beefy tc & 
SUT GT Oe Peierein'c la aie w siattis slats 1 1 ne cea ae (Bae 8 ee eon etre a rimasec 
Diy pal onto tl ey Bs, oa 24 24 43 442 444 283, ay 


a From the official regulations. 


SCHOOL TURGOT FOR BOYS (PARIS).4 


[Number of hours a week.] 


Second year. | Third year. 


: First ‘ ° 
Subjects. z = ‘Section of Commer- Indus- 
MS a Soe arts and cial trial 
‘| trades. | section. | section. 
Instruction, moral and civic.. 1 1 1 1 1 
rench languages. 2-<..5..ce8 4r 43) 4 3 8 
MATHEMATICS... .- sereree ee A | 42 41 10 | 3 4} 
JPN SES OS) ya Gemma eee ence enone, L f Dears cere il os 
CiWemMIsStnye sence seeene oe see \ 2) a errs oe ee 2 2 
UE WISTORY 52.420 s. ccc cone PS EE eres, ome og 1 1 
JRUIS ONAL, 3h ese eres ae 13 1k 13 13 13 
Geo srip liye see sacs fase coe exe 13 is 13 3 1 
MAGUS CTU CCOM OM 25-2 ce = SUES cite we orellarerera @ rate elelleveiere Siac 1 1 
LO GUST ee enemas! Bc ieeein) Meee renee |e | it a 
SOO MING CODING. == sae se ee § a eee ser 3 1 
NAV ici (in atte ee peer. Siar 1 1 1 1 eee 
Decorative drawing ....-...--4 1k 12 2 13 ils 
IN CGye UNDG Ue oe ee ee it I bileserernesced | Agmens eat J 
Geometric drawing............ 13 cel cee ee | 1 |e eee 
ON SLIiShVPAN SUA Es es. 2 ceo ee 4} She a aeemeed | 43 2 
German language...........-- 4} Ones gee cee 4} 2 
SAMS lA MUA Cie tee me mete AS cece e 2) basco a caer 2 2) 
SSL IM ONT Oo yearn eae a aoe ee 4 1 |aseeeceeee | at i 
Cine ASUICS= ae ae acne sires cee 1 | UE oroese comet. 1} il 
MIMI WiOrkKis. so ccmccecs css. he 4 13 LOPE sce | 13) 


Fourth year. 


Section | 
prepara- 
tory to 


Mixed 


the cen- section. 


tral 
school. | 


a Report on Paris schools by F. Lavergne, secretary of the board of education, 1871-1909. 
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Programme for American high schools having four years’ course recommended for trial 
by the committee of ten. 


CLASSICAL. LATIN-SCIENTIFIC. 
piean: 
Three foreign languages (onc modern). | Two foreign languages (one modern). 
——— | 
| 
Periods. Periods. 
MBC iaesyare ie vetereieicis coke sinc elercieven cieteeerne eee ts 5 
NC In cele sec cars ceva eaters wutsicre tek Olam ea ee 
I Ga ee ae ee lance ieee ie ein ieee eee ec 
: IIR U OGY gern crt eee ce mare rec see one sree cue certo 
Physical geography 
j= eT 
(BEL eS rere 82 aya tareta wale ciesciaiele lever aseloveve arene cya cyaietsi 
| Bin G lighten rates eoeke waco sere ce eis cccieree 
German [or French] begun}............. 4 | German [or French] begun................. 4 
lu BGC OMCTRV ies kere Sere oe sre ee iore ayy aie nte ae 3 | GeOOMeLly .seesca teres ee eee 3 
: | gliviSiGSee aac ecren eee ter te Cee eee e Sol RA VSICS iki ats tee ere 3 
ELISUOLY ST rsiscreteieieiwetvialetsie’e iataialgin's siase oisiolevaterenate 3 || Botany or Zoology, 24... -sceneee ee eee 3 
| 20 20 


NEG REY eas Ha es epanahy Sear teem RNR Orpen Tne an At RTO Bol no lishis x. seems ae sees cc Oe ee 3 
SLT ORS nix verses cra er etaa saya aire cree eines 3 |; German [or eee Se ae Sanaa 4 
Cemm ane loneH ren clil|iecee. steerer 4 eee PALS C DIA sence cceets ete eee 2) 
Mathematics (Algebra .--.---.seseeeee 21 4 Mathematics Geometry. 25 den eee of 
aes Sore CGCOMIC LDV eevee nreeieemee Astronomy (half year) and re ey 3 

(Halt vicar) ccniiccecnccts sec os ere ee eee 
SCOR Veee ee eee suate love svsveigiaveleivinie oielereieieheretatirte 2; 


III. 


oo ee 
bt 

= | 

S | 

i) ~ 


GEV GTC SH? are reic ais clais ecieiadietarsieats a sins iasneeseee 4 
||Greek esee®a en eateereeree ee eee e eet wore eae een nnene 5 Latin Die Ton aReieelie oe eeeeeraae 4 
aT OL] SS Hives orate acs etary Ocoee roe aioe muversraa ee tes 2 = (as IneClassicaliaa-.aecs- eee eee 2 
Germany lor Hrenely| ise. cen neta se fae 3 Hngushy saditional ..:)-.4.....0em ot 4 
BOUL IC ETN eit tcc ee en artes seins we elias 3al|/ German for’ Wrench) Been. sce eee eee 3 
'|Trigonometry and higher algebra CHEMISULY ates eee ee ae eee 3 
OL eR ice 3 | Trigonometry and higher algebra 
NEVA IRPELISLOLVa ste ciiccriesse cise oe selene eae OG 9 eer 3 
HASCOLY: aie perce ies oe ee 
Geology or physioerepliy (half year) 
an 
Anatomy, physiology, and hygiene{"*"** 3 
OnGWOeN eNO enone aes anc oanodresc 
20 20 


a Committee on secondary school studies appointed by the National Educational Association. 

bIn any school in which Greek can be better taught than a modern language, or in which local 
public opinion or the history of the scho6] makes it desirable to teach Greek in an ample way, Greek 
may be substituted for Germai or French in the second year of the Classical programme. 
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Programme for American high schools having four years’ course, ete.—Continued. 
MoDERN LANGUAGES. ENGLISH. 
Nienn: : 
Two foreign languages (both modern). One foreign language (ancient or modern), 
Periods. Periods. 
renee (Or German} eeu 22, ..-.-.----- Sablatin, or German, orMrenel. ....25-2-.402s6 5 
User Gel Sl leererereeyereiemrere sieve ate vers Sicie =, aio wyee.cteiace ne 214 | Sa oat) bt pa Aen cor escenomeecrene aces 4 
I IMIEGIOR Ace asonegescee Cairne eee ee eens ot BD BAN 9G Dy Tele eraere ers ere core vcreete a ees ore eo eee 4 
*  |)History.....----- 2-2 ee cece eee eee eee eee eee AM VISE OLY erie = oe eee a ve ae ee eee ee 4 
Hai SI CES CORTADIN VY: see ees ce cee sess OF ee biysicall @ Comme Lyi. sare eee eee eee 3 
| 20 20 
DiReNela foe (Ctoaawkyi) Goooqonsneseconaqoor: 4§) latin; or German, or Wrenehietees-ce-ee= 5 or 4 
| ENOGADISII. oe eetelsece comer ance eee Be dV Shakeel bs aan een ia S amen Snere era: 3 or4 
German [or Hrench] begun .............. DEG COMDIEITY: seccenyse wepicis fo on sae eee eerie : 
im GEOMCILY +. sacs enics cin aisicccis ose sc ec ces Ot LV S1C8 see bee ee eee ene eens 3 
© | NEI oe sondoce a Sena cCene oEorene conan OPP EISUOTY eh cose ac tem ce vee csc ems eer ers arto eS 
fIBOLAN YW OF Z00108Y . 2.22 sccsce-cesecs esse ss BT DbOUanY OF ZOOlOS yi seae. scsi eee e eee 3 
20 20 
are nic lie (Om G Crna) | tees cece ces) ssc ae Ae wleutin, Or.G ermam Or [rei Clive scree setae 4 
TEU DG OSs pe See sere ae ore ae ear ta esr 3 | pnetishJes im others ..........-...------- a 
erman [or Eteneh | ccs setescesccececs: 4 al selena See EN cas ° 
: PAS) OL Telcerertee mete oie ce 2 : POD scree sete mice es 9 
Mathematics Vee eens ot 4 | Mathematics Geometry ........... eee, 5 4 
Ill. |)Astronomy (half year) and meteorology Astronomy (half year) and meteorology 3 
IM at OAT hae ces ayeaeicn nde cule nice scans a 3 (half year) .. oo BRS eae rey eer eee tere 
NL SCOR Vetere cre care coe ete ereerave eee ee eccicis,niyere ere 2 + +... /a8 in the Latin-Scientifie....... 2 
— History {73ditional Beemer hoa eared: of 4 
20 
2 
| 
French [or ser ee 2 | Latin, or oe or opus ee Nr 4 
Peery SL © ASSO ee oe ounce ee Z| ‘ BS Cla Sele le co ee eaters 2 
English) additional ............-..ee of 4) English {aa aitional POPE OL DEO SACIGOe a 4 
erimat [Or Wrench) e.c 2 suee ens <'snp nes SURO CMO ISLEY coe ce Adc cee eee eer 
(Chien Aisne soso oSeacescosr earn asrhree 3 | Trigonometry and higher algebra.......... 3 
Trigonometry and higher algebra STORY Soe ate eo eee eieer Coe een meee eae 3 
Iv ORS ene 3 | Geology or physiography (half year) 
Mae PINS LOLS ereereeirn syste artes eaters een and 3 
|iGeology or physiography (half year); Anatomy, physiology and hygiene{---**- 
and 3 (QoveH Des ern eae oom re een oat 
Anatomy, physiology and hygienef**** 
| Ghrelin; Cer 1) Weverrem raya esicrere asses eee lete 
20 | 20 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE BOSTON HIGH SCHOOLS (NOT INCLUDING THE LATIN SCHOOLS), 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 


The high schools are in session five hours a day for five days in the week. 

Of the five hours a day, a quarter of an hour is given to opening exercises, and 
half an hour to recess. The rest of the time is divided into five or six periods of not 
less than forty minutes each. 

In the first three years, two periods weekly are required to be given to physical 
training, one to music or to some study substituted for music, and one, fora part of 
the year, to hygiene, including the special instruction required by law. 

Of the remaining periods, fifteen, or in some cases sixteen, are given to studies 
chosen from the lists of elective studies. The other periods are called study periods. 

In the fourth year, gymnastics, military drill, hygiene, and music are no longer 
required. The regular amount of work this year in the elective studies is sixteen 
periods. 

Diplomas are granted for quantity and quality of work, represented as follows: 

(1) The amount of work represented by one period a week for one year in any 
elective study counts as one point toward winning a diploma. Two periods of unpre- 


i 
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parcd recitations or laboratory work are considered equivalent to one period of pre- 
pared work. For physical training three points, for music or the study substituted 
for music one point, and for hygiene one point are allowed for each of the first three 
years, 

(2) The number of periods a week, or diploma points, assigned to each elective 
study is three, four, or five, as determined by the head masters, each for his own 
school, with the approval of the board of supervisors. 

(3) The points assigned to each study or exercise are all won or all lost on the 
whole year’s record of recitations and examinations in that study or exercise, and 
the standard used for determining whether this record be satisfactory or otherwise 
is such as has been approved by the board of supervisors. 

(4) A full year’s werk is ercdited with twenty points, five for required exercises 
and fifteen for elective studies in each of the first three’years, and sixteen for elective 
stuclies in the fourth year. ‘ 


Moran TRAINING. 


A part of the time assigned to the opening exercises is used in giving instruction in 
morals and manners. 


Priysicau TRAINING. 


Physical training is regularly given at school by means of gymnastics and military 
drill, and no class or pupil, during the first three years of the course, is allowed, with- 
out good reason, to omit these physical exercises. 


Music, 


Instruction in musicis regularly given, one period a week, to all pupils who wish to 
take it. Pupils who do not take music are required to give the period to reading or 
speaking, or to increase by one period the time given to elective studies. 


ELECTIVE STUDIES. 


The elective studies are arranged in four lists, corresponding to the four years a 
pupil is supposed to spend in school. 

The first list contains the studies open to the pupil’s election in his first year. The 
second, third, and fourth lists contain the additional studies open to his election in 
each of the following years, respectively. 

Roman numerals eppended to the name of a study indicate the successive years of 
work in that study. In general no pupil is allowed to take an elective study for 
which his previous studies have not prepared him. 


a 


FIRST YEAR. 


Knglish I. English classic authors, grammar, composition, reading,‘ and speak- 
ing. History I. Ancient history, chiefly that of Greece and Rome, to the fall of the 
western Roman Empire. Latin J. French J. German I. Algebra J. Elemen- 
tary algebra, including quadratic equatious. Geometry J. Plane geometry. Biology 
I. Botany and zoology.¢ Drawing I. Bookkeeping I. Bookkeeping proper begun, 
together with commercial arithmetic, penmanship, and commercial forms. Pho- 
nography and typewriting I. 

SECOND YEAR. 
Any study in the first year’s list not already taken, or not successfully completed, 


may be taken this year. 
English TI. As before. Granimar ended and rhetoric begun. History I. Media- 


a Pupils preparing for the normal school are expected to take biology J and JI and physiology. 
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yal and early modern history, to A. D. 1700. Greek I. Latin II. French II. Ger- 
man Ii. Spanish I. Algebra II. Advanced topics and methods. Geometry II. 
Solid geometry. Biology If Required as the only suitable preparation for physiol- 
ogy. Physics I. Chemistry I. Drawing II. Bookkeeping 1I. Phonography and 
typewriting II. Commercial geography. ~ Household science and aris. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Any study in the earlier sts not already taken or successfully completed may be 
taken this year. 

English III. Literature, rhetoric, and composition as before. Pupils preparing 
for coilege read the authors or books prescribed by the colleges for that purpose. 
History IJJ. Modern history, from A. D. 1700. Civil government. Greek II. Latin 
Ill. French IIT. German III. Spanish II. Mathematics III. Physics IJ. Chemis- 
try If. Physiology. To follow two year’s study of biology. Drawing III. Pho- 
nography and typewriting III. Commercial law. Household science and arts. 


FOURTH YEAR, 


Any study in the earlier lists not already taken or successfully completed may be 
taken this year. 

English TY. A study of the history and formation of the English language and 
of specimens of the earlier literature. Chaucer. History IV. The political history 
of the United States under the Constitution. Economics. The elementary defini- 
tions and principles of the science with such illustrations as are appropriate to a 
first reading of the subject in high schools. Greek ITI. Latin IV. French IV. 
German ITV. Spanish IIIf. Mathematics TV. Physical geography. Astronomy. 
Drawing IY. 


COURSES OF STUDY FOR THE MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ScIENCE COURSE, 


FIRST YEAR. 


Periods 

: per week, 
GIVES yas ates ees ee ee eee eR 4 
Meroe MRC CUM coe ao te bos ate ican. so eaweie ececate sheesh hee: oe eee 5 
eee eee ee ea Se Pi 8 a 2 oes aie een ee oeeee ee Samoa ee 3 
Men omimoteGmeccte Ani) HOMe. conc. sec ened net ice cl ol dsed ede edadee sees edeweee 2 
_ ioe 1g Lec oy A ame 1 BAR 155 C'S a a a ee a ee eT 3 
© Cidlel TILTEUSS OSes MSs Se ees 9 nc cn PE 1 
ea gli) ON ee es) ee Sr Oe cn os os acute manson cede 4 


Joinery, turning, sheet-metal work, work, forging, sewing, knife work, orna- 


“OVW TEARETIL Mt SSG ee ne a 5 
SECOND YEAR. 
SIT CLT a ie eer ee 4 
Bereneon (FENIAN... 2. occ ne seee ce eees css ou eee ese ene eee a 
nee oe Nene ee ae i Oe oe os ae oe ae a Lazear 3 
Betomeom WOuer MOTOPC@....< .20c96 00.0 oo docsseeceleesce seu aoed aes ei arene 2 
eee cece memati cee eee eo oe ee oa eee 4 
SUL STRESS er erg gg ges il 
Sea ait mneer ee rere ase eM ho oe we oe ee eee ea ese . 4 
Pattern making, wood carving, sheet-metal work, forging, molding and casting, 
i awioworn, louseholdeconomy, cooking 2. .......0cs2c26ciceeec ce eees ese 8 
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THIRD YEAR. 


Sieometry ald (riSONOMetny 2. 2.62.2 see eee 
Heino Ceriman:.....s6et..sees a55 oe 
German or lrench, or botany and géolovy.......---.-5- 
Mhiveles due CNMI kYoescs. 2c ees see eee eee 
CMe mica MistOly aMCuClVICS 2202 ee os cee es ee ee 
ele oe ee eee eke See ee eek Bee eee See eee 
APOVIpaagy ct hs ee eee oh et conte Ie te tee are eee 
Machine work, domestic science, and constructive problems 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Pinaiced weer ait: PEVIEWS.. «see. G22 sus sees ee 
JS AUT aig Ee 10 eee eee en eles abe eer nen ero een A eee 
Physiography and zoology, or German or French.......- 
PMS Cis ne CIDCUVICILY: Joccn. cee oe ee dd Re eee 
Tlisioiy tice cOnomMics. nse l ve na eee eae eerae 
EIS SS a Seaeaene te erg te Re EG eats were ie eh teas 
WET i ss Ss th oe oa er ce ite enna ete a a Rae ol 
Applied mechanics and machine construction. ..........- 


LIBERAL CouRSE. 


Periods 
per week. 


m= He C2 He 


Mm bo & bo 


bo om He Ge CO 


CNW 


The first two years of the liberal course are the same as those of the science 


course. The third and fourth years are— 


THIRD YEAR. 


Shemmmretey siNGolhPCONOUICILY <-cccer awewtowcace ones eae 
AU als) 1s Ore enV ees cA ere ces ia Se ds a eae ete 
Jeli eae Si SUNG 610) 0711s gate ome nnae ns Rrere cee ae RSE nel tn ages one ae ae ipen en 
Eni medi MIRON mC CLV CS os 0s ase whe eet eine oe ete 
MENU Us err cere en ews Bee a acer eal ts WON a ee eas ae ere 
1D SESS) SU eae ae one Sad Oe eee ee en eee ee ean SUE 
Machine work, domestic science, constructive problems. - 
SO eo MINNA ers uate cares of earenetecloe sent awe crc res 


FOURTH YEAR. 


vis ameed aigebra ad reviews = .255. owen ee ke ee eee 


BRAS Nee ail sl ner tc see ea cs as da 8 ce knee, ee ce ee ee 
SEMEN ER ac gm ee oe ee eT eee 
Constructive problems and laboratory practice .......--- 


Business CouURSE. 


Feriods 
per week, 


bo Pe Co GO 


re O bo Cc 


etek wens oe 3 


The first two years of the business course are the same as those of the other two 


eourses. The third year programme is— 


THIRD YEAR. 


Bookkeeping and arithmetic 
Latin or German 
Correspondence and commercial law 
English 
American history and civies 
Commercial geography and economics 
Stenography and typewriting 


Periods 
per week, 


5 Oeo eens 10 


bo Ge bo Ys 


eb 
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Notes on the above. 


1. The school day is divided into six periods. 

2. Pupils electing Latin or German may drop Latin and takeup French during the 
fourth year. 

3. As far as the daily programme will allow, pupils may be permitted to specialize 
in the last year of their course, preparatory to their proposed future. 

4. During the third and fourth years individual instruction in composition and 
declamation is given. 

5. Botany and zoology are arranged as to sequence, so that botany shall always be 
studied during the spring months. 

6. A second language may be taken up during the last two years in the liberal 
course for four periods per week, as an option. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (ECOLES NATIONALES PROFESSIONNELLES ) OF FRANCE, 


In view of the growing importance of technical instruction for the masses, a com- 
mission was appointed in 1881 by the minister of public instruction, in agreement 
with the minister of commerce and industry, toexamine the question of organizing a 
State school which should serve as a model to the communes and departments for the 
organization of apprenticeship schools authorized by the law of December 11, 1889. 

The commission expressed itself in favor of creating not merely an école d’ap- 
prentissage, but one which should combine ‘‘in one and the same establishment 
a school for very young children (école maternelle), a primary and a higher elemen- 
tary technical school.’”’? The commission vas further of opinion that “all specialization 
in manual instruction should be avoided.’’ Before the report of the commission was 
officially presented a decree of the 9th of July, 1881, issued at the instance of the two 
ministers, directed the creation at Vierzon ofa ‘‘ National school of higher elementary 
and technical instruction intended to serve in preparation for apprenticeship (école 
nationale d’enseignement primaire supérieur et d’enseignement professionnel pré- 
paratoire 4 Vapprentissage).’? Two additional schools of the same kind were created 
at Armentiéres and Voiron by decrees of the 10th and 26th of July, 1882. Theschool 
at Voiron was not opened until 1886, those at Vierzon and Armentiéres in 1887, and 
a fourth school of the same general character has since been opened at Nantes. A 
report of M. Buisson, the former director of primary instruction, defines the purpese 
of these two schools as follows: 

They are not in any sense special technical schools, more or less complete schools 
of engineering (écoles darts et métiers); they are associations of schools comprising 
an infant and a primary elementary school, and at each stage technical instruction 
which, commencing from the earliest age, when it is of little importance, continues 
up to the very end of the course when it becomes of the first moment. When he 
has arrived at this final stage the apprentice, who now only needs the practice of 
his trade to become a workman, leaves the national school and goes either into a 

; S 

workshop or intoa technical school, in the proper sense of the term. Hence these 
establishments provide a general preparation for artisan and industrial life. They 
lead a youth right up to the threshold of the factory or the engineering school, 
armed with every kind of general and special knowledge, with the aptitudes and 
habits of work which will enable him either to select a particular calling, or if 
needs be, pass from one calling to the other, sure of being, after a few months of 
practice, a finished workman. 

The programme of the elementary division of these schools corresponds very 
closely to that of the ordinary primary schools with more stress on manual training. 
The distinction becomes marked in the grade corresponding to the higher primary 
schools, as is indicated in the following time-table@ in which the programme of one 


a¥From report to the Science and Art Departinent, England. By Charles Copland Perry, M. A., 
New College, Oxford; Ph.D. Marburg (Prussia). 
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of the national technical schools is compared with the programme of the industrial 
section of the higher primary schools and also with the programme of the practical 
schools of industry. 


[Number of hours a wcek.] 


Ecoles nationales | 


Ecoles primaires su- é 
professionneiles, 


périeures. (Section Ecoles pratiques 


I : ee d@’industrie. 
in rielle. | iron. 
eubcce dustrielle.) | (Yoiron.) 
First |Second Third | First Second) Third | First Second! Third 
year. year, year. “year. | year. | year, jyear.| year. | year. 
er er Re, en ee ee a 
| 
| a D. | 
Workshops or manual work.....-]......- 6 6 14 173) 244) 17 30 30 | 33 
Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
MMC GHAMICS CLO u,cas- eee ess cee ws eee ets 3 3 5 6, 4) 10 3 3 44 
Writing and drawing of various 
TRINNCls) ee Oran oer neGeereos Loree ar 54 53 6 6, 6 103 6 6 6 
Natural science aud history ......- gM 3 3 4 | eal §4 IE... 13 4} 3 
jijterary: | { 
Reading, grammar, composi- | 
tion, geography, history, | | 
ANI OM AGES a eects cee Muee nae 5 5 9 Sl coe) 7 6 6 ii 
Other subjects: | 
Bookkecping, technology, 
SMIeIN GS. PV MMNASUICS .2 5.2.2.2 0... Te, 7 2 23, DE? Keen |B Beacon 3 
Manel) oo eda Pa 30 ay 40 44 | 471} 45 | 462 494} 51 


CouRSE oF STUDY FOR THE PRIMARY NORMAL SCHOOLS OF FRANCE, THAT IS, SCHOOLS 
FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Programme for the normal schools for men. 


{Number of hours a week. ] 


First | Second | Third 


Subjects, year. | year, year, 
Literary Instruction: | 
ESMCNOLOS Oru Ss DEMAGOSTCSe ve wiee cee ce eee ee cece tere cette ee y 2 2 
MrenChelyMP WAGE ANG lIbera tite a2 ccc cere n1s eaters See ise cicisieie sce c eer oe 5 4 4 
IBOISWORAr AunGl CeNsave Ib BANG sto) OWee ne Raa aan aaa oeoaaaar ened noon 3 3 3 
CGE ME Tg mae are ors cer eicic clave ravers tm erates & mjayareccuerercie ers reraisceraye eave Seeerere eyes oer 1 1 1 
NAV SeT eG SE ae oye ee Res i a eer eerie learner a a ee anes Gc eM 2 a Doc cere eee 
Modern langsuazes (grammer, translations, etC.) <..222-.2-.2-.905 22 ue 2 2 
MOG JOG (ELAS 11 9 eens a RN ig Rene nM ew ne AAR Ore Urs oes gee. «aM eS | +1 +1 
We teeUl Wee a ores ayn Set yiyer ase meester ara Sree easter vee aie tare ove hans fe pay cima eremmies Seen oe 15 (16) 13 (14), 18 (14) 
Science Instruction: i hi 
1A) ESS EI DWESTUB ea Shee eee oe oR eo re ae a 3 4 4 
TENG AIL GHbe ST COW Ik nee er ee ean ac a iar ee 2 2 3 
Natural science and hygiene (including geology in last year)...... 1 1 | 1 
De Wee SIP MIGCONN oc uiccs oc. oe noes ca vee seas cewacesece eset 4 4 , 4 
CMTE ORVeO AS TIC UTNE: 12 <2" essa ayo ctersreesrs errata ac everars @averee Sraxcia sine oe BEM cs etreerele 1 | 1 
[hy eee enon nT Pee ener a pe errr | 10 | 2 | 48 
NET MEAM Gere mii Weal WORM 2a acc acetoacetate cero ee eerste eee | 5 5 i 5 
Grammastiesyam Ge vind dey Clr Sco Soe eere a cvsrees ee tara aversseve c/s cog atereya sclera srereeyees 3 3 3 
Pay een ty eri SIC wee eco es = oe Bete catercleve ite Sia ee Sere ees Sram are ae ce 2 2 2 


Modijied programme for the normal schools for women. 


The programme for the women’s normal schools is the same as regards the liter- 
ary part; but the scientific part is reduced. On the other hand, they are instructed 
in domestic economy. The practical side of the curriculum includes, in addition to 
gardening, first aid to the wounded, sewing, and, in some cases, laundry work 
and cooking. 
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PRoGRAMME OF FRrENcH SEconDARY ScHoots (LyckEs AND CoMMUNAL COLLEGES). 


It is interesting to compare the programmes of the French primary schools (pre- 
sented on pp. 609-611) with those of the secondary schools (lycées and communal 
colleges) which are intended for the higher classes, and which, until a recent period, 
were virtually closed to those of lowly station. Persistent efforts have been made 
to break down the barriers between the two classes of schools, and the latest pro- 
grammes of the secondary schools are arranged in classical and nonclassical sections, 
the latter being, so far as regards studies, accessible to graduates from the primary 
schools. The fuil programme of the lycée (the typical secondary school) is as follows: 


Preparatory division (average ages 7 to 8 years), common to all pupils. 
[Number of hours a weck.] 


First Second 


year. | year. 

Pig Weasee Ho DOG OREO DO UO AUIS CE OO OT et eR RIP er te rn gee eet oer 9 | a 
(elconeect Cac ial CaS CEU Ch OMe. ac crtaeee yee eee someone eee ae aereeGnies ceive wate a= sie eeteiaentee (@): Bie ee eee 
AY TPH? rere es es eye ea cep i PRR SCI RTE ae eR eae 24 24 
AEB Tgc gl CAL eT CTE Os Cs ameeeetenee terre eye cotta choc 2 ce acy nn eee cs pera aa Shown Oia a Ucta Sieh chia cigcetaeiaieraenl (Ale meee oe 2, 
JETS UOTE, SAWS ROR NST 5 an scavenge eR ERE RETO SEN eT al 1 
(COORD Ss ga aGineae aeritsi epee ee SN ene Pe eel o ene ee ese eget ees 1: 13 
PAI lalNIU ULC memepernre terry ons f.cinevsrs cir acyeiho ciste a Mearns tre eas ciavciue'd cena s eisva)ovsietesuca So icvaro"e crease ateie 3 3 
(DUCE NOSSONS Ss cess as eeeetic ec SE ICP oS ERS CARIES COE Case OR RCH cr Sane cy ga 1 | i 
LOTTI 3 6. oak cere sects Cee RENNES Ge pene coe et Se Een eed eter & eel eee t j 
MCA oar eons BOD OOHTOHET EOE BGG HOHE GROSSE ASS Ane eee eee ea rere aren tee 1 1 
TROTGH | 5 nestles Sater ceoecne Ora EE ea Or emcee prtece ei eec Ae Ce Pen ee ein eee 20 20 

aCombined with French history and geography. 
Programme of secondary instruction. 
FIRST CYCLE, 
[Duration, four years, from the sixiéme to the troisiéme.] 
SIXIEME, 
Division A (classical). Division B (nonclassical). 
Hours. Hours, 
‘Ohya ae) 5 PIMNPLLCNC A. 2. ccigese aceSeece eee ») 
Late PANE CoM nS 2<. 55s eee ae ee i 
Modern languages ......-..------- Sau Mlocern lameuages 2. 2... Sec agoee 5 
. Beye ee . : 
fitsuemy and geography ........... BAR Piictory dill Sedgraply .. 2-22. 2. 3 
Arithmetic. ........-..----.--. eee ONE UIUIIMGLIC {222s oor 4 
Meera S@VCTICO... . 4.22 <205-5- 5 -sns Th | PPSERSER TOW ciollei dels RRR ei hee se 2 
Drawi [IDS Fpecic jes ese ee Dy Draw ing ee RR eet REPENS CS 2 
ttt ee a 22 SOUS aun csc ott 22 
CINQUIEME, 

ih © WI oe 228 fc 2 ond eee ais See Oo) geren Clie] 2. oo ee 5 
LAU 5 ere eee TAN Pe CLIN AMSI Pine ela oe eee 1 
Mioderi languages .......+.--.---- oll Wlodern lancuaged ....2..22--2..5 5 
History and geography ........... pal euistory Ana ecoerauhy 2254.3. S 
CG ae 2a) Wiatlseinaties a2022e eee eee 4 
Beal ecienCe......-..s22---2-6- LON IN atures ecicneees aoe ee oe 2 
Oh Oa Pl eiewitho eet A A ek 2 


BN Grete Bae SA gn es Dar EE Gite eae ae ee es Ok Ce 22 
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Programme of secondary instruction—Continued. 


FIRST CYCLE—Ccntinued., 


QUATRIEME. 
Division A (classical )-—Continued. Division B (nonclassical)—Continued. 

Hours. Hours, 
Peles Ra oriae a Bye a tao is al tae soi HY Ethics 2 oycese Sea 1 
Brie Uh gabe re 2 ne Oe Pind a Ase: he Seer & WE xench 22) ee 5 
Gratin eck, oer 3 ede 36 at G VY Bookkeeping... -.... 7.2. 1 
(meek (opwmonal) 2.22. 5..5.02200 o | sodern laneiaces....25 2122-6 5 
Mader lanciaces 2. 22....25. 226s 5 | History and geography............ 3 
hissory aid ceccmiphy ...2.2..-42 S ip Mathemaneg 22.22.4425 eee 4 
Mathematics ...... 1 hour (optional)--1§}| Physics and chemistry... 22-2220 2 
Mamie) SClence fz oso 25 ue ee a tb Dia wines oii. see ee 2+1 

MDI UNO ayia re eee serch eco ar ee 2 | 
. S01 eee eee (4 optional) +22 | SU Re 24 

TROISIEME. 

Ibe Was | Aye nance eae a ocx ey We ee SM LPO) Vcuiicts eeeenrer eee ter esenre emmys fl 
2 S10) RR ae gee eae oe gn eee Dee RCI CLY, < 72 oc Salemi cose 4 
Mar aia ries dickens cos hoe ectiie Oe Oy Elements olla ..40.o05 Weekes 1 
eneer (Gpronal)s:.ceeu.5 ose t as ell Modern lancuacess..4. 4... ee 5 
Wome lane WaAt ess oho oe eae oy Euistory and: geosraphy . 2.2.2. 22-6 3 
History and: ecography 22.25... 5-5 pow Mathematics... aces econ a eee 3 
Mathematics. ..... 1 hour (optional)--2 (Physics and chemistry... 22229 2 
MID eet ey eee eee atae i Se acct ata va h Naturalseclences 50.2 oss eee 1 
Bookkeeping 2. ..22 0c da-co eee 1 
Pa Will sche cows eee ee 2+1 
Otis. seh oss 4 (optional)-+22 | POUL 2. a. 2.4 Gy pee 24 


SECOND CYCLE. 
[Duration, three years; from the seconde to the class of philosophy and mathematics. ] 


SECONDE, 


Section D: 
Sciences, 


; | Section B: 
Section A; | sees B: section C: 
cia). 


met 7 +. 
ae , modern ape a modern 
4 : languages. ; languages, 


Hours. Hours. Hours. Hours. 

VEEN! Eis a Gee Oe Ren et a emer er ny) tr hance 3 3 5 
NTE SULT eet eo perecay es ceaareea oe ein are coe aie eee arate cic cayenne creo 4 4 A sl. ae eee 
(Ge Cee eae ese te co re 122k aed SA AOI a rhs eee ao ene Eater ON oestrone seen Tees cei 
IMO GOTIIEIDISCOTVi ec aree ew occc eo ore ors oretascierere re eieaeroterocciaus @ oorevetere orc 2 2 | 2 | 2 
PATUCT EMU NS LOT Wires cystic te ae. csclsicrsia wera raver Gis ele eraeverae eiecsire 2 Dl Remar 4 eco ee crore 
OME PINS ere eee Sieh cccdas oe ee nS eee eta eee 1 1 | 1) 1 
MOG Cre ANIC WAGES se ae een eee okra Racers eet nie 2 ay 2 | a7 
INGOITC MIAH CSP se sete oc ace oe eS seve wes come eas eae 1 1 3 3 
PBN STG Sea aC EMITS UT Vice ate telcialeters cieraleatereustevesslaerecereers's ot 1 1 3 3 
Rracticnl eNercises MSGlenCe: ce.ccccccoesctee eee ee 2 2 on 2 
BOTA Val ee aye sre choose peers ee tvave nus erat e/a: ard Stevaretvnie eymeaia eee er 2 2 4) 4 
(CEO) A ee eee en ee ee ie eee Wh See ees! | Arnall aennotet ooodaaconccc 

1 LOLs alae eee Oe ROA me. |S | 25 25 26 27 


«Four hours in the second language. ; 
bTwelve lectures, of one hour each, for the four sections. 
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Programme of secondary instruction—Continued. 
SECOND CYCLE—Continucd. 


PREMIERE. 


Section A. | Section B. | Section C. | Section D. 


ed 


Hours. Tours. Tours. TTours. 

French Oe es 3 ‘a a 
THANBDD) o.cocee Bea eree eset Neo CS rn Pe 3 3 Oo Ssaeueeeemee 
BANGIN EMCI SE Sra rier ere cicre = erete\eetole wrereicie eeraeicieis eels a Seetaeie 2 G2ON Se, giatatetet= a | ste ee eee 
GRROGI 6 oo niga Ge aa S| | Bonet ac eeey ceva aye c te ee enceeteee es eee ay eee oe 
iM TIB NS UOM Vier ns crete e cclerte cise rere ee Steines eteceeesc cicieneieiete 2 2 2 2 
PAUINCTE MIGROS LOLViomeaccteece ce cece ne «tye vues woiaecicie's 2 D lhe Sesh toter ere cell eoseeste Sere 
GEOR TAD Vee ea eciaccies ccc ces eee eae ecicre sea co chic os etd 1 1 1 1 
PVN CTT MI LOU A OSE. croc cclemiecsere cre ciel sicie c/s. s atv «ices olcietd 2 v7 2 b7 
AVM TIT CS reers eeraterer een ematsiaten aise cw aie coterie s iL 1 5 5 
HH BlaNy SUC Spepeeetet tence orca rota talay = cy = marae peyevere arelojereic ei ciciaye: ciatetela atels sa ola leteMayasasa\a"al\(aratatarsie/atcvelates = 3 3 
FAN STC Seo URCh CMTS WVr were sletsers sists ciate. cie ala seare eyes SNe Shoe cisiore cs o.slociecis secon es 3 3 
nacinCalvescerclSeSelmeSCIC1 CC arrcrree ae icrcicre ster a arse, er erore sore cha, eese|insSuraa ae cis eiese 2 2 
rae OPO) eaten ercsee one ce ce ce gee oe. 9 c2 1 il 

TNO): ocbuneeEea se oa Eee een one ee ene ats oes 23 23 20 27 

aQptional. b Four hours for the second language. 
CLASSES OF PHILCSOPHY AND MATHEMATICS. 
Philosophy. Mathematics. 
Section A. | Section B. | Section A. | Section B. 
Tours. Hours. “i diours. | ours. 

Meatuillsis inl wine ccetmer kyle: vnc coexoccnweoeeceeeses wel ag a | 

COD esa ae ag COON ME eS oee. Spee Mate lero 
Gane Kaci Cela till cert tetas a aereiers tn arcls ae ee cteiers ore OA ce ac WD 2 Ss ee ee 
ILENBUGY Secon ites ee OASIS OCP oo ener a Meee ore oes oi UNF, Perea ae 0) | VAR OD. Pee OR tee a eeces 
PETMAN RUS ar woe ry ae Nears es oe neyyy eee. Oe b2 eo) 2 142 
ISU SUCIANY compo ee SGOG She meee Seay A esa ceris rete eee 3 3 3 3 
Bole MMs PMU poe ee cr ia eeieuetn oo weiemeln< cca eetsec ome t 2 Oe 8 8 
epiny SiC Sra Gach enmil Sit yg © ese cect oo ce cemice + eres 4 3 3 | 5 5 
ONIEUIM IES CTEIICESe wee cn na elec ceeeniciner coeieeee ccc oe 4 D 2; 2 2 
eral cid ¢ Alex ET CISCSMMUSCION COS 2 = =e ea aieise ere ccm «ee Roce c voce, Woe eee ccc ak 2 2 
DIRANOS oo nc Ho Ghee npG Gane See aS eetae a ep creer ees a b2 | b2 e242 c2 
TELAT hy, or estes Ses Ce Pete eral | en at | AM mr in) | MONRO XE | BAD on oe 

TCT s, Sg ee e182 fal —-e2742 | ©28 

a During 1 semester. ec Plus 2 hours optional. ePlus 8 hours optional. 
bOptional. a@12 lectures of 1 hour each. J Plus 4 hours optional. 


It will be seen by a comparison of the above programme with those of the French 
higher primary schools that the nonclassical course of the secondary schools is so 
assimilated to the course of study for the primary schools that pupils may pass 
from the latter to the former. Inducements in the way of scholarship funds are 
offered, both by the State and by local authorities, with a view to encouraging this 
interchange. Every year a small proportion of graduates from the higher primary 
schools (3.3 per cent in 1897) enter lycées or colleges, but the majority of primary 
school pupils who continue their studies do so in schools that prepare for a special 
vocation, i. e., normal or technical schools. Even with increased inducements, it is 
hardly to be expected that any marked change will take place in the proportion of 
youth from the industrial classes who will prolong the period of their general study. 

The statistics of students in courses of study above the grade of the elementary 
primary schools which are given below show that a very small proportion of pupils 
who frequent the primary schools enter even the higher primary schools (about 1 
in 130). The following tabulation brings together schools that have only one thing 
incommon, namely, they offer courses of study in advance of a course of elementary 
instruction. , 
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Students pursuing studies above the elementary primary course in public schools and 


Classes of schools. 


Higher primary: 


National technical schools (4, for boys 
(OLA) NG) Paes ae ecient eee me 


colleges, 1901. 


Number 7 
of Classes of schools, 
students.) 
_ Lyeées and communal colleges for 
23,193 | boys: 
10, 944 Classicalicourseiee.---2 2252 eee 
et Nonclassicalicourse - 22-5 --- eae 
34, 137 IND ISOC COUNTS Cheeta cen caer ene 
| "OtOdeRe sce cco ca eee 
4,380 || Lycées and communal colleges for 
1, 651 girls: 
Preparatory Givision®. © ..2.....2-eee 
6, 031 Secondary (nonclassical) .......... 
TOUAl . ..eneuase cece aaa eee 


1,142 


Number 
of 


students, 


7, 951 
il, 061 


19, 012 


CHa Tick XIV. 
CONSULAR REPORTS ON EDUCATION.¢ 


CONTENTS.—Hebrew school of agriculture—German colonial school—Commercial education in 
Saxony—Commercial education in continental Europe—Instruction for teachers in commercial 
schools—Indusirial schools in Germany—Technical university in England—Cost of German pub- 
lic elementary schools—Practical medicine in Germany—Colonial education in Italian Africa— 
Trade schools in Germany—School savings’ banks—Influence of technical education—Foreign 
students at German universities—Schools for agriculture in Quebeec—Foreigners in German 
polytechnica—Edueation and elimination cf crime—Industrial education in Europe—Mr. Mose- 
ley’s industrial inquiry—The prison population of Japan—The public schools of the German 
Empire and of Prussia—Diserimination against foreign students in Germany—The book trade in 
German y—Commercial and industrial education in England—Commercial education for girls in 
Germany—Indusirial supplementary schools in Germany—Agricultural schools in Spain—Admis- 
sion of women to a German university—America and Germany as teachers—Medical supervision 
of schools in Berlin and Paris—PubHe schools in Russia—New system of measuring criminals— 
Commercial university for Berlin—Schools in Russia. 


HEBREW SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE IN GERMANY. 


The school at Ahlem, near Hanover, is an interesting ethnological experiment, as 
it is the purpose of its founder to reawaken among the Jewish classes a taste for the 
various handicrafts and the agricultural pursuits of their ancestors. The theoretical 
and manual instruction gives the pupils the opportunity of making themselves 
capable, seli-supporting artisans. 

The institution was founded by the philanthropist Mr. A. M. Simeon, and is sup- 
ported from funds supplied by him and contributions by others interested in the 
work. While the German element predominates, among the students there are boys 
and girls enrolled from Austria, Russia, and Roumania. A home is provided for 
Jewish children of the poorest classes, many of whom are orphans. 

The school was opened in June, 1893, with 9 pupils. Jn 1895 the number had 
increased to 50, and at present there are 92 boys and 26 girls. The instruction given 
the boys combines the common branches of the elementary and grammar schools, 
with training in the use of carpenter’s tools, etc. At the age of 14 the boys com- 
mence an apprenticeship of three years, during which time they receive a general 
course in horticulture and agriculture. The theoretical instruction given to the 
apprentices is considered of secondary importance, and is stopped entirely when the 
work in field and garden requires attention. 

The girls’ building has accommodations for 80 pupils, and includes laundry, kitchen, 
sewing rooms, storerooms, etc. The girls ere given the same instruction, up to the 


eThis chapter contains information regarding educational aflairs in foreign countries as reported 
to the Department of State by United States consuls. These reports have been in part transmitted 
direct to the Bureau of Education by the State Department for publication and in part reprinted 
from the publications of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

The technical educational terms used by the consuls in their reports haye been in most cases 
retained, and must be understood to have generally the signification which attaches to them in the 
countries to which they refer. 
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aze of 14, that they would receive at a public school, and in addition a thorough 
training in all manner of household work. © The pupils are constantly under Hebrew 
religious influence. 

A number of the students after leaving Ahlem have found good positions as 
gardeners near New York and Philadelphia, and their employers are reported to be 
well satisfied with their services. 

The institution may serve as a model worthy cf imitation for directing individual 
charities into proper channels and centralizing private efforts, thus conferring not 
only temporary aid upon the poor and needy, but a lasting benefit upon society in 
general. . 

Jay Waite, Consul. 

HaANover [GERMANY], April 28, 1903. 


GERMAN COLONIAL SCHOOL AT WITZENHAUSEN. 


In Consular Reports Nos. 230 and 256 short notices appear concerning this school. 
The importance of this institution, however, would seem to justify further details in 
regard to it. The Deutsche Kolonialzeitung, under date of April 2, contains au arti- 
cle from which I have taken the following facts: 

The colonial school was founded in 1899 at Witzenhausen, with the express pur- 
pose of preparing practical farmers and planters, stock raisers, and wine and fruit 
growers who might become settlers in the German colonies. Since that time more 
than three years have passed and the school has had an opportunity to demonstrate 
its utility. 

Fifty-four students of the institution have already gone out into different parts of 
the world. Some of them have independent positions, and some are employed in 
large commercial houses or are voluntarily serving as apprentices with farmers and 
stock raisers. Students of the school are to be found in South Africa, southern 
Brazil, Samoa, Sumatra, East and West Africa, Mexico, Paraguay, etc. Two have 
become farm-land inspectors—the one for the whole district of Lindi, in East Africa, 
and the other for the district of Dar-es-Salaam; another is manager of a large farm 
in southwest Airica. The Vietor Commercial and Plantation Company and the 
Douglass Cotton Plantation Company, in Bremen, have several former students of 
the school in their service. Another is general manager of a large plantation in 
Asuncion, Paraguay, and enother has been appointed by the German Government 
to superintend the planting of gardens and forests on the hills surrounding Tsintau, 
in Kyao-chau. One young man has established himself as a planter in Samoa and 
another is looking after the interests of a plantation company in that island. Still 
another is an American custom-house officer in the Philippines. There is one 
tobacco planter in Sumatra, one coffee grower in Mexico, and one merchant and 
stock raiser in the Orange River Colony, in South Africa. In addition, the colonial 
school has sent out young men to Kamerun, Bismarck Islands, etc., as clerks in the 
Government service. 

The instruction in the school is theoretical and practical. The course lasts two 
years. It is so arranged that the theoretical instruction comes in the winter and the 
practical instruction in the summer. The subjects chosen for lectures are those 
which will add to the pupil’s knowledge of tropical plants and agriculture and of 
colonial enterprises and politics. The curriculum of study contains such branches of 
learning as chemisiry, botany, and physics. The institution is well supplied with 
laboratories and has gardens for the study of forestry and vine growing. Students 
are compelied to learn English, while all other languages are elective. 

The blacksmiths, cabinetmakers, shoemakers, and carpenters of the little town of 
Witzenhausen have opened up their shops to the students, who work as apprentices, 
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so to speak, during the hours set apart for such work. The principles of all these 
trades are so thoroughly taught that the young colonist will be able in cage of neces- 
sity to turn his hand to anything. A large farm has been purchased for the use of 
the school, where agriculture is studied in all its details. Gardens, vineyards, and 
even forest nurseries are in charge of the students. They have assisted in planting 
over 70,000 young trees during the past two years. 

An old cloister in Witzenhausen has been purchased and fitted up with dormitories 
and all modern appliances for the use of the students. They associate daily with the 
teachers, who personally look after the welfare of their charges. The school is 
attended at present by 59 students. The youngest is 17 and the oldest 27 years of 
age. 

Ernest L. HARRIs, 


Commercial Agent. 
EIBENSTOCK [GERMANY], May 23, 1908. 


PROGRESS OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN SAXONY. 


In Advance Sheets No. 915 I described the state of commercial education in Sax- 
ony as it was in 1900. Since that time 7 new commercial schools have been added 
to the list, making in all a total of 58 up to date. 

The commercial school in Eibenstock bas made good progress. In August, 1900, 
the Saxon Government issued a decree which provided a better supervision of the 
commercial schools on the part of the chambers of commerce, and, what is of much 
greater importance, it provided that every merchant or manufacturer must pay $1 
for every $1,000 of his income into the treasury of the commercial school located in 
his city. This system has placed every commercial school in Saxony on a solid 
financial basis. 

In Eibenstock the board of directors has provided a small fund to be spent annu- 
ally in purchasing new books for the student’s library, which already consists of 10@ 
well-selected volumes. The director has received permission to retain after school 
hours all tardy and disobedient apprentices. The teacher receives extra compensa- 
tion for the time thus spent, and the plan, on the whole, has been found to work 
exceedingly well. 

In 1902, during a six weeks’ vacation of the director of the Eibenstock commerciai 
school, I was asked to give instruction in a number of classes. I consented to do so, 
and the director and school board expressed their thanks in the school catalogue for 


1903, recently published. 
Ernest L. Harris, 


Commercial Agent. 
Erpenstock [Germany], July 14, 1903. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 
SWITZERLAND. 


Commercial education has developed very rapidly in Switzerland during the past 
ten years. The merchant unions have been active in this respect, and in many cases 
have received Government aid. The Government also gives stipends to especially 
bright students to enable them to continue their studies at some higher institution of 
learning. 

The first commercial school in Switzerland was established in 1855, in Zurich, im 
connection with the cantonal school of that city. In 1856 a similar one was founded 
in St. Gall, and another in Berne during 1857. In 1900 there were seven commerciai 
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schools which received Government subventions—namely, Berne, Chaux-de-Fonds, 
Geneva, Nauenburg, Solothurn, Winterthur, and Lucerne. These schools are at- 
tended annually by about 500 pupils. The assistance given by the State amounts to 
$12,000 a year, $1,000 of which is in stipends. It isto be expected that these schools 
will shortly be extended to all the other cities of importance in the country. Swit- 
zerland, in point of population, industries, and commerce, may be favorably com- 
pared with the Kingdom of Saxony. This little kingdom, however, stands in the 
front rank of nations as far as commercial education is concerned, having 51 finely 
organized commercial schools. 

The subjects taught in the commercial schools of Switzerland cover all the branches 
employed in training young men for business life. The subjects of materials of com- 
merce, commercial geography, commercial law, and political economy are also taught. 
Special attention is paid to languages. The salaries of teachers amount to from $540 
to $870 per annum. Apprentices in some of the Cantons (for example, Basel and St. 
Gall) are admitted free of tuition. Foreigners are also admitted, but are obliged to 
yay double tuition. Examinations are held and diplomas given at the end of each 
year, 

In some of the cities in Switzerland—for instance, Berne, Biel, and Zurich—com- 
mercial classes have been organized in the higher schools for girls (Héhere Madchen- 
schulen). These departments receive no State aid. 

The primary commercial schools in Switzerland—that is, those which are to be 
compared with schools of this class in Germany, which I described in the last report 
of this series—are attended by the following number of apprentices: The attendance 
in the obligatory primary commercial schools, including girls, is about 20,000 in round 
numbers. The attendance in the voluntary primary commercial schools is 25,000. 

The subjects taught in the Swiss primary commercial schools or classes are 
arithmetic, reading, geography, and elementary bookkeeping. In 1890 the merchant 
unions in Switzerland expended about $30,000 for this class of schools; in addition, 
the Government granted $10,000. Instruction is usually given either in the early 
morning or after business hours in the evening. The public-school teachers are 
generally enlisted to give instruction and receive as extra compensation about $50 
per quarter. 

NETHERLANDS. 


There are three public commercial schools supported by the State—in Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and Enschede. The school in Amsterdam is independent, while the 


other two are connected with the public schools of Rotterdam and Enschede. The 
following table, with subjects and number of hours per week, explains itself: 
ars Amster- Rotter- 
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AUSTRIA-IIUNGARY. 
The primary commercial schools in Austria which receive State subventions are in 
the following towns: 


Klagenfurt. Peitau. Marburg. 
Cilli. Salzburg. Steyr. 
Gmunden. Neustadt. Bodenbach. 
Budweis. Eger. Jungbunzlau. 
Karlsbad. Tetschen. Troppau.’ 
Z7naim. Laun. Tautenau. 
Saaz. Rumburg. Leitmeritz. 


There are a number of others in towns which I have been unable to locate. 
The number of advanced commercial schools in Austria subsidized by the State is 
as follows: @ 


Trieste. Trient. Krakow. 
Reichenbach. Prague. Linz. 
Innspruck. Gratz. Chrudim. 


A law exists in Hungary which says that where there are 50 apprentices in any 
one community, instruction in commercial subjects must be provided. The course 
of instruction must be maintained, even if the number of pupils should at any time 
fall below 50, provided that the outlook is that this standard may be regained. The 
time spent by an apprentice in Hungary in learning his trade is three years, as in 
most other countries. During the year there must be at least ten months of uninter- 
rupted instruction. The months of July and August constitute the vacation period; 
other vacation days are: Christmas, from December 20 to January 2; Easter, one 
week; and Whitsuntide, two days. The birthdays of the Emperor and Empress, as 
well as of a number of other personages, are also kept as holidays. 

As soon asa child is registered as an apprentice, it 1s the duty of the master to 
send him to one of the apprentice trade or commercial classes. Apprentices are 
compelled by law to attend the public school every day until the age of 12 has been 
reached. There is a law, however, which prevents a child under 12 years of age 
from becoming an apprentice, but a great many children become such by special 
permission of the municipal authorities. Apprentices must have completed the 
public school course by 12 years of age, must have a knowledge of arithmetic, and 
must be able to read and write readily. In exceptional cases, where an apprentice 
has not- completed a public school course, the director of the school may admit him 
asa pupil if he can read and write sufficiently. In towns where no commercial 
schools exist apprentices after 12 years of age are compelled to attend advanced 
classes in the public schools; they must attend school during the entire time of their 
apprenticeship. 

The commercial schools or classes usually occupy rooms in the public schools. The 
public school teachers are employed, more or less, to give instruction. In schools 
where independent teachers are employed the positions are for life. Teachers from 
the public schools are, in most cases, only temporarily selected. 

The subjects taught in the advanced commercial schools in Hungary are the 
following: 


Number Number 

Subject. of hours Subject. of hours 

per week. per week. 
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a There are some three or four in addition to these, 
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BELGIUM. 


There are several institutions in Belgium in which only commercial branches are 
taught. The Higher Commercial Institute in Antwerp, which may be placed in this 
class, was founded in 1852 by the joint efforts of the Government and the municipal 
authorities. Pupils who have completed the higher public schools are admitted 
without examination. The course of instruction occupies two years, at the end of 
which time each pupil receives a diploma. The number of pupils averages about 
300, only one-half of whom are natives of Belgium. After the course has been 
completed, young Belgians who have shown special aptitude in their studies may 
become candidates for a stipend granted by the Government, which will enable them 
to reside for a short time in some foreign country to more thoroughly fit themselves 
for active business. 

The Commercial Institute of St. Ignace, in Antwerp, was founded by the Jesuits 
in 1852. The course of instruction lasts six years. A commercial museum has been 
established in connection with the school. Examinations are held by a committee, 
and written testimonials are issued to those who complete the commercial courses. 

The commercial school in Melle was founded as long ago as 1837. It has been 
attended by about 1,000 pupils since that time, and many of them are to be found 
to-day holding responsible and profitable positions in large commercial houses. 

In 1868 an institute for languages and commercial sciences was founded in Liege. 
The curriculum included the following subjects: 


Commercial arithmetic. Tariff law. Political economy. 
Commercial geography. Civil law. Commercial law. 
English. German. French. 

Flemish. Italian. Spanish. 


Instruction takes place in the evening after business hours. The school is coedu- 
cational, having about 350 male and 50 female students. 

In addition to these schools a great many classes have been organized in Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Ghent, which give instruction in languages. There are many schools 
of a private nature established by Catholic priests, in which languages, bookkeep- 
ing, and other commercial subjects are taught. Higher institutions of learning in 
Belgium also devote much attention to commercial education. The school of mines 
in Mons, the naval schools in Ostend and Antwerp, and the agricultural school in 
Gembloux all teach languages, commercial law, and commercial geography. Inthe 
State universities of Liege and Ghent, as well as in the universities in Lowen and 
Brussels, lectures are given on national political economy, commercial geography, 
statistics, finance, commercial law, and mathematics. The Government decided to 
have these lectures in the universities, as they gave young men a better preparation 
for the consular service. There are about forty State schools for girls in Belgium 
where attention is paid to commercial subjects. In the few primary commercial 
schools which have been established—for example, in Verviers and Liege—girls are 
also admitted. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


The public commercial school system which exists in Norway is about 27 years 
old, dating from the establishment of the Commercial Institute in Christiania in 
1875. Prior to that event, commercial branches were taught chiefly by public school 
teachers and others in private lessons. Well-to-do people, who could afford it, sent 
theirsons to Dresden, Leipzig, Lttbeck, Copenhagen, and other cities for special train- 
ing in large business houses. In 1900 there were three public commercial] schools in 
Norway—namely, in Bergen, Christiania, and Bodd. The course of instruction in 
each lasts two years. The following table shows the subjects taught: 
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There are two well-organized commercial institutions in Sweden, namely, at 
Stockholm and Gothenburg. Each school receives an annual subsidy of $2,000 
from the Government, and, in addition, donations from merchant organizations. 
The same subjects are taught as in the commercial schools of Norway. 

FRANCE. 

Commercial education is a subject which has received much attention in France 
since 1870. The Government has founded no schools of this kind, but it has 
encouraged the work of the chambers of commerce in this direction. There are 
three groups of commercial schools in France namely: 

J. Primary commercial schools. 

II. Commercial schools. 

III. Advanced commerciai schools. 

Primary commercial schools—These are located in almost every city of France 
which has any commercial or industrial importance. The subjects taught and the 
number of hours devoted to each study per week in most of them are: 
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These schools are nearly all coeducational. The teachers are recruited from mer- 
chants and public school instructors. Many of the schools have good libraries. 
After finishing these courses, the girls easily find positions in large business houses, 
where many of them draw salaries as high as $500 a year. 

Commercial schools.—Most of the institutions of this class in France are connected 
with industrial schools. Boulogne is the only city in which the commercial and 
industrial schools are not in the same building. There are 14 commercial schools of 
this class at present in France, and 7 for girls. They are: 
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The commercial schools for girls are situated in Boulogne-sur-mer, Hayre, Mar- 
seille, Nantes, Rouen, St. Etienne, and Lyon. It costs about $2,000 a year to 
maintain one of these schools. 

Advanced commercial schools.—In 1900 there were 8 commercial schools which 
belonged to this group. They were the following: 

1. Paris—Commercial academy. 

2, Paris—Advanced commercial school. 

3. Paris—Commercial institute. 

4, Lyon—Advanced commercial school. 

5. Bordeaux—.Advanced commercial school. 

6. Ilavre—Advanced commercial school. 

7. Lille—Advanced commercial school. 

8. Marseille—Advanced commercial school. 

The following are the subjects taught in the schools: 


Drawing. Physics. Political economy. 
Commercial law. Geometry. Chemistry. 

Materials of commerce. Penmanship. History of commerce. 
Arithmetic. Algebra. Foreign languages. 
Bookkeeping. 


The course lasts two years and the hours of instruction average about thirty each 
week. 
REMARKS. 


= 


A comparison of what the different countries are doing for commercial education, 
as described in the foregoing, brings out preeminently the practice of the Institute of 
Commerce in Antwerp. Students who have passed their final examinations with 
credit are entitled to offer themselves as candidates for a stipend, which permits 
them to remain for three years in some foreign country for the purpose of studying 
economic conditions and acquiring a practical knowledge of business. All that is 
required of them, as far as the Government is concerned, is to report from time to 
time on the results of their observations. About 70 students have thus far been able 
to take advantage of this exceptional privilege. The stipend consists of $1,000 a vear. 
These young men have gone out in the interests of Belgium’s commerce to Brazil, 
China, Japan, Mexico, Philippine Islands, Australia, New Zealand, India, the United 
States, and Canada. Some 30 of them have made permanent homes in the countries 
to which they were sent. Some haye become merchants, others commercial agents, 
and not a few are in the service of the Japanese and Chinese Governments as educa- 
tors. To Belgium, however, they remain the pioneers of commerce, and the money 
thus expended draws ample interest. The far-reaching results achieved proves the 
wisdom of the policy. 

Ernest L. Harris, 
Commercial Agent. 
Ersenstock [GERMANY], May 21, 1903. 


Instruction for teachers in commercial schools.—The Prussian Royal Gazette for Trade 
and Industry announces that a session devoted to the preparation of teachers in 
advanced commercial schools will be held in Berlin, under the auspices of the min- 
ister for trade and commerce, from November 25 to December 22. Courses will be 
offered in bookkeeping, business law, commercial law, banking, exchange, mail and 
railroad traffic, and business correspondence. Discussions will be held relative to 
methods and plans of teaching, and visits to factories will be made. Forty to filty 
teachers will take part in the session, instruction being free; their fare for both ways 
is paid, and they receive an allowance of $1.25 daily. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 


There are 287 industrial schools in Saxony. The population of the Kingdom is 
4,202,216, or one industrial school to every 14,641 people. The schools are divided 
into the following classes: 

1. Advanced industrial schools (Héhere gewerbliche Schuler). 

2. Special industrial schcols (Gewerbliche Fachschulen). 

3. Industrial schools for drawing and painting (Zeichen- und Malschulen). 

4, Industrial schools for women, girls, and children (Gewerbliche Lehranstalten 
fur Frauen, Midchen, und Kinder). 

5. Industrial primary or continuation schools (Gewerbliche Fortbildungsschulen), 


ADVANCED INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


There are 12 schools of this class in Saxony, located in the foilowing cities: 


Chemnitz. Dresden. Leipzig. 
lauen. Mittweida. Limbach. 
Hainichen. Zwickau. Bautzen. 


" The following curriculum of the advanced industrial school in Chemnitz not only 
speaks for itself, but is a fair example by which to judge the others. It is divided 
into five distinct minor schools, known as the industrial academy, architecture, 
machine construction, dyeing, and industrial drawing departments. The industrial 
academy furnishes four courses, namely, for mechanics, chemists, architects, and 
electricians. The conditions of admission demand of the student sufficient educa. 
tion to be in possession of the certificate which entitles him to one year’s service in 
the army. In addition to this he must show evidence that he has passed two years 
in some factory acquiring practical knowledge of the branch in which he desires to 
theoretically perfect himself in the industrial school. The course of study for 
mechanics is as follows: 


Required. 

German language and lit- Mechanics. Geometry. 
erature. Machine drawing and Physics. 

Architectural drawing. sketching. Metallurgy. 
Mathematics. Free-hand drawing. Machine architecture. 
Surveying. Political economy. Machine construction. 
Chemistry. 

Hiective. 
French. English. Arithmetic. 
Bookkeeping. Beer brewing. Spinning. 
Weaving. Sanitary arrangements. 


The courses in the other departments are similar to this one. 
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SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


There are about 150 of these schools In Saxony which are training young men to 
become expert workmen in the following trades and industries: 


Number of Number of 
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The following curriculum of the tin and metal mdustrial school in Aue, this con- 
sular district, is characteristic of what all these schools are: 


Arithmetic. Geometry. German. 
Drawing. Sketching. Modeling. 
Physics. Mechanics. Chemistry. 
Bookkeeping. Correspondence. 


The students devote twenty-eight hours each week to practical work in the tin and 
metal workshops of the school and factories of the city. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


There are 32 of these schools in Saxony, namely, 3 for pamnters in Dresden and 29 
for industrial drawers, etc., In different cities in Saxony. Eighteen are connected 
with as many public schools throughout the country. The mdustrial drawing school 
in Eibenstock enjoys a good reputation. The sample exhibits of the school are 
exceptionally fine. The most exquisite designs in handmade lace curtains and bead 
and silk trimmings m ancient and modern fashions are so tastefully arranged that 
they can not fail m making a deep impression upon the apprentices, who see them 
almost daily. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN. 


There are 21 of these schools in Saxony, namely, 19 for industrial education im 
general and 2 forlace making. One of the best schools of this class is m Schneeberg, 
this consular district. 


INDUSTRIAL PRIMARY OR CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


There are 44 of these schools in Saxony. They are intended to give boys and girls 
who have completed the public school course a chance to prepare themselves In a 
general way for some trade or particular branch of industry without the express 
intention of following the same. 

In 1882 there were only 22 industrial schools in Saxony; to-day there are 287. 
This increase tells its own story. 


REMARKS. 
It is interesting to note that, In connection with the present school conflict in 


England, that country is closely watching the development of technical education in 
Germany. Only yesterday Lord Rosebery, m a letter to the board of directors 
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appointed to carry out the plan of building a technical school in London similar to 
that in Berlin-Charlottenburg, gave prominence to the fact that ambitious young 
Englishmen desirous of obtaining a good technical education were obliged to attend 
the technical universities in America and Germany. English industries suffered 
greatly in the past and were still suffering from the neglect to provide means for 
such training. The London Daily Mail, under date of June 22, contains an article 
about German industrial schools which I consider well worth inserting here: 


The marvelous expansion of German trade—one of the notable achievements of 
the nineteenth century—is often referred to as attributable wholly to the fostering 
effect of bounties. In real truth many factors have combined to produce the 
remarkable result. 

It is, of course, impossible to locate with certainty the actual effects of any given 
cause, but there can be but little doubt that the growth of many immense industries 
is traceable to the system of education that has directed all the available powers of 
scientific knowledge and research upon industrial problems. 

In Germany the university has in a measure been displaced from its position as 
crown of the educational edifice; or, rather, the classical foundations now share 
their supremacy with institutions of a more modern growth. The universities still 
maintain their old high rank as training schools in the humanities; but it is in the 
polytechnical schools that the keen business men with sound scientific knowledge 
are to-day receiving their training. Chemists and civil, mechanical, and mining 
engineers are receiving an educational training that brings them to the problems of 
business life with practical and technical knowledge. The love of research is 
joined to the power of initiation—to the qualities, in short, that go to the building 
up of new industries and the constant expansion of old ones. 

The polytechnical schools are essentially modern institutions. They date back no 
further than the nineteenth century, and their effectiveness is a matter of the last 
generation. Established as trade schools for the study of special subjects, they have 
widened their operations until they stand to-day for the application of scientific 
knowledge in all directions to the special requirements of commercial industry. 

Of these polytechnical schools there are now 9 in existence—at Aix la Chapelle, 
Berlin, Brunswick, Darmstadt, Dresden, Hanover, Karlsruhe, Munich, and Stutt- 
gart—while 2 more are being added at Breslau and Danzig. * * * In these 
schools there are being trained at the present time nearly 15,000 students, receiving 
an education directly fitting them for participation in great industrial concerns in the 
capacity most calculated to promote expansion and progress. Many facts combine 
to prove the general opinion of the completeness and value of this training. Ina 
period of thirty years the number of technical school students has been quadrupled. 
Out of a total of 15,000 students no less than one-sixth represent the youth of foreign 
nations ¢—a striking testimony to the excellence of the institutions. 

The course of training in these schools is not only severe, but it follows upon a 
severe preliminary education. No student is admitted as fully qualified who has not 
passed through the complete nine-year course of the classical gymnasium or ‘‘real’”’ 
school, in itself no mean accomplishment. In each of these cases a preliminary 
three-year course at a preparatory school has been taken, so that it would be impos- 
sible to enter the technical schools much before the age of 18 or 19, and, indeed, the 
age of admission is fixed at 18. In addition to the preliminary educational training, 
chemists are required to have worked for three years in an apothecary’s establish- 
ment; architects must have completed a year of practical work at their profession, 
and engineering students must have passed the same period in mechanical work at 
some engineering factory. The usual course of training extends over a period of 
four years. Every conceivable branch of technical and practical science bearing 
upon the subject chosen comes within the range of study. 

The requirements of the various schools as to attendance upon lectures are elastic 
and there is very little compulsion upon students. This is the more unnecessary, 
because, in the main, those who elect to undergo the course of training are aware of 
its severity, and are willing to devote themselves to work and study. Discipline, 
therefore, is easily maintained, though there are provisions for punishment ranging 
from reprimand to imprisonment and expulsion. For the rest, the life and habits of 
the students are much the same as at the universities. The year of enforced military 
service is either taken before or during the high-school training. Thisserves to defer 


a@In the spring of 1902 I wrote to the authorities of the different universities in Germany and as- 
certained that out of a total of 411 matriculated American students residing in Germany, only 58 
were attending the technical universities. 
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the age at which the education of the German youth is completed, and he has usually 
attained the age of 24 or 25 before quitting the schools. 

The fees imposed at the technical high schools are extremely small. Although 
they vary, itis probable that the average annual expenditure for laboratory work, 
books, and examinations does not exceed $75. This, coupled with the fact that 
there are practically no endowments, entails a considerable charge upon the State 
both as aregular supplement to the yearly fees and for items for extraordinary ex- 
penditure such as the erection and equipment of buildings and laboratories and the 
provision for appliances. 

This cost, however, is cheerfully borne, as indeed it may well be, seeing that there 
isno department of national expenditure which can be so directly traced inremuner- 
ative results. In one direction alone—in the vast chemical industries of Germany— 
may be witnessed an actual creation, not merely a diversion, of trade amounting 
to many millions annually. Perhaps in no other industry in the world can the inti- 
mate connection between applied scientific knowledge and the growth of industries 
be so completely demonstrated. 


= 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN OTHER GERMAN STATES. 


In connection with the industrial schools of Saxony, it is also interesting to note 
the progress made in this direction by other German States of the Empire. 

In 1862 the city of Barmen sent a commission to Switzerland tostudy the industrial 
schools of that country. The result of this trip was the establishment of an indus- 
trial school in that city, with elementary and advanced departments. A pupil who 
desires to be admitted to the elementary class must be 12 years of age, able toread 
German fluently, and periorm ordinary examples in arithmetic. During the winter 
months practical work is carried on in laboratories and workshops. 

The Crefeld industrial school for textiles is one of the best in Germany. The 
object of the school isto prepare young men by practical and theoretical instruction 
to become managers and manufacturers as well as thorough experts in the textiles 
produced in Crefeld. The subjects taught are bookkeeping, spinning, weaving, and 
drawing. The course lasts two years. The city donated the lot and $35,000 toward 
erecting the school building. In Spremburg, Guben, and Kottbus similar schools 
for the weaving industry were established many years ago. 

In 1879 an industrial school was established in Iserlohn for the metal and bronze 
industry of that city and vicinity. The pupil receives theoretical instruction at 
school and actual practice in factory and workshops. When these workshops were 
organized in connection with the school, some fifteen manufacturers of Iserlohn con- 
sented to furnish the necessary raw materials free of charge for a period of five 
years. This donation in reality amounted to $2,500.¢ It is also arranged that young 
men permanently employed in the factories may take evening courses in drawing 
and in the theory of manufacture. 

In Heinsberg there is an industrial school which teaches young apprentices how 
to make baskets and how to braid and twist materials for making baskets. There 
are 35 masters, each having about 25 boys in charge. In Hildesheim, Siegen, Bres- 
lau, Sulza, Hodxter, Idstein, and a large number of other small towns industrial 
schools have been founded for building and architectural purposes. The best 
schools, however, in this line are in Berlin and Holzmiinden. They are for the 
most part under the supervision of and receive subventions from the State. 

The following information about the industrial school at Bochum speaks for itself: 

1. The school has for its primary object the education of master workmen for the 
iron, smelting, and machine industries of the district. 

2. The course of instruction includesthree semesters. The firstsemester is intended 


to be a sort of preparatory course, while the two following are devoted to the higher 


branches of metaliurgy and construction. 
3. The conditions of admission require that the candidate shall have spent four 
full years in practical work in some one of the many iron foundries of the neighbor- 


hood. No examination is necessary, but a certificate from the foreman of the fac- 


a The State also furnished the needed machinery at a cost of $4,000. 
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tory is necessary to show that this time—the four years—was actually spent in a 
factory and that the pupil’s behavior was satisfactory. Ie must be able to read and 
write—in fact, a knowledge of the subjects taught in the ordinary public school is 
required of the candidate. 

4, Instruction is given on four week days during the forenoon and on two week 
days during the afternoon, so that plenty of time is left for excursions to the fac- 
tories. 

The Prussian State railways have also established industrial schools in Elberfeld, 
Berlin, K6énigsberg, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Potsdam, Halberstadt, Breslau, and 
many other cities, for the purpose of teaching apprentices every subject which has 
anything to do with the building or repairing of railways cars, ete. In every work- 
shop connected with these schools there are 8 to 10 apprentices, so that the total 
number considerably exceeds 1,000. Each apprentice in these schools receives a 
remuneration of 20 cents a day, which is put out at interest until the end of the 
three years’ apprenticeship, when he comes into possession of both principal and 
interest. 

In Wurttemberg there are schools in Stuttgart, Pforzheim, and vicinity for jewelry, 
musical instruments, and weaving. Many of them have well-equipped libraries. 
Heidesheim has a weaver’s school. Such villages as Laichingen and Sindelfingen— 
names very little known outside of Wurttemberg—have schools for the linen indus- 
try. In Rottenburg there is a school for wood carvers; in Geislingen a school for 
engravers; in Rottweil one for ivory carving; while Gmiind, Heilbronn and Bie- 
berach have schools for the cheap gold and silver plated ware industries in those 
localities. 

The government of Wurttemberg has done much to introduce and support new 
industries in certain parts of the country where old industries have died out. Some 
years ago, for example, the Royal Bureau for Commerce and Trade in Stuttgart 
decided to give financial assistance to the linen district of Alb, which had greatly 
suffered from Irish competition. The same was done with the handkerchief house 
industries in the district of Westerheim. It is the duty of this bureau for commerce 
and trade to keep in close touch with all the industrial schools in Wurttemberg. It 
is an institution which collects al! serts of information, data, etc., in regard to the 
needs of these schools and makes proposals concerning the establishment of new ones. 

Industrial education in Baden is far advanced. There is a school in almost every 
city and village between Heidelberg and the Lake of Constance. Fuily 20,000 
apprentices are learning how to make clocks and cotton, woolen, and silk goods. 
Aside from the technical university in Karlsruhe, there is an industrial-art school 
which is attended by pupils from every part of Baden and these represent almost 
every trade in the country. In connection with the schools, there are workshops in 
which the young potter, painter, engraver, wood carver, lithographer, locksmith, 
blacksmith, cabinetmaker, etc., is getting all the practical knowledge necessary, so 
that at the end of three years he is master of some particular trade, not merely in 
name, but in reality. 

Hessen can boast of the fact that there is not a single village, no matter how small, 
in the whole country which has not an industrial school of some kind. They are 
all under the direction of the minister of the interior. Workshops for actual prac- 
tice are connected with most o# the schools. 

Bavaria is also well supplied with industrial schools. In connection with most of 
the courses there are classes for instruction in arithmetic, geometry, German, history, 
geography, physics, and chemistry. There are special industrial schools for the 
weaving industry in Passau, Munchberg, and Lambrecht. The last-mentioned school 
has an especially good reputation. It is not only intended for the cloth industry, 
but for linen, flannel, cotton goods, and carpet weaving. The manufacturers are in 
a position to obtain the most reliable information and statistics in regard to their 
branch of industry at any time. 
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This short outline will serve to show that great interest is taken in industrial edu- 
cation, and the time is not far distant when the whole Empire will be thickly dotted 
with schools all equally as efficient as those in Saxony. 


RESUME. 


The industrial schools in Germany, taking the Empire as a whole, cover the fol- 
lowing trades and industries: 


Weaving. Spinning. Dyeing. 

Finishing. Wood carving. Sculpturing. 
Cabinetmaking. Masonry. Clock making. 
Basket making. Paper. Sugar. 

Metal. Bronze. ie 

Zine. Goldsmith. Glass. 

Jewelry. Ivory carving. Sik. 

Lace. Dress trimmings. Curtains. 

Mechanics. Brushes. Potters. 

Porcelain. Shoemakers. Straw weaving. 
Engravers. Lithographers. Musical instruments. 
Jraig BUST DTeg Firemen. Machine technology. 
Blacksmiths. Locksmiths. Carpenters. 
Architects. Tron. Painters. 
Shipbuilding. Fisheries. 


Ernest L, Harris, 


Commercial Agent. 
E1BEnsTocK [GERMANY], July 1, 1903. 


Technical University in England.—The following is a résumé of an article published 
in the Frankfurter Zeitung, June 29: 


Lord Rosebery wrote the London County Council, submitting a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a school in London like the famous technical university at Charlotten- 
burg, near Berlin. In his letter, Lord Rosebery says it is almost a shame that 
capable, ambitious English boys, who are striving to obtain a complete technical 
training, are forced to visit American or German universities. Many English indus- 
tries have suffered—some of them very seriously—and some are still suffering because 
England failed to provide advanced instruction in the technical trades, sciences, etc., 
cr to provide means for doing the research work that is done so successfully by the 
Germans. 

The most complete example of such instruction, according to Lord Rosebery, is, 
perhaps, the technical university at Charlottenburg—which the Empire has to thank 
for a large part of the industrial success attained since 1870-71. Because of Berlin’s 
and Charlottenburg’s better methods of preparing young men for their life work, 
young Londoners and other English boys that come up to London to look for posi- 
tions find them already filled by Germans. Here one has the cause of the German 
clerk’s ubiquity. He is better prepared than is the English boy for all kinds of 
work, particularly along lines that call for technical training. Lord Rosebery indi- 
cated a desire, in his letter to the county council, to contribute liberally to such a 
school. He adds the names Wehmer, Veit & Co. This firm, as well as others, is 
willing to expend large sums to secure suchaschool. <A beginning is to be made by 
buying 4 acres in Kensington for $1,000,000. Upon this, buildings to cost $1,500,000 
are to be erected. The only hitch in the good work is the necessity of getting 
$100,000 per year to support the school. The main purpose of Lord Rosebery’s 
letter is to get the county council to guarantee the money. A committee or body of 
directors has been organized, with Lord Rosebery at its head. Among the members 
are the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Balfour, Julius Wehmer, and the vice-chancellor 
and president of the University of London. With such men behind the movement 
it ought to succeed. Of the great need of technical, industrial, and industrial-art 
education England is at last fully aware. It has been preached for so long and by 
so many able advocates that its development can only be a question of a yery short 
time. 
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Cost of German public elementary schools.—The cost of public elementary schools of the 
German Empire is 415,198,000 marks ($98,817,124) per year. Of this sum the States 
contribute 120,357,000 marks ($28,644,966). The cost of the public elementary schools 
of the different German States is smallest in the principality of Schaumburg-Lippe, 
with 213,000 marks ($50,694), the State contributing 34,000 marks ($8,092). In the 
principality of Waldeck the total cost is 359,000 marks ($85,442), of which the State 
pays 107,000 marks ($25,468). Bavaria expends 39,800,000 marks ($9,472,400), the 
share of the State being 14,200,000 marks (%3.379,600); Saxony, 34,300,000 marks 
($8,163,400), the State paying of this sam +4,800,000 marks ($1,142,400); Wurttem- 
berg, 12,300,000 marks ($2,927,400), of which the State pays 3,800,000 marks 
($904,400); Baden, 11,000,000 marks ($2,618,000), the State’s share being 2,400,000 
marks ($571,200). In Prussia the State contributed 73,065,000 marks ($17,389,708), 
the total cost being 269,917,000 marks ($64,240,246). The share of the States of the 
whole German Empire for the support of the public elementary schools was 28.98 
per cent; in the Kingdom of Prussia the State contributed 27.6 per cent; in the 
eastern provinces of Prussia, between 40 and 50 per cent; in the western provinces, 
only a little over 20 per cent, and in the capital, Berlin, only 2.39 per cent.—Richurd 


Guenther, Consul-General, Frankfort, Germany, July 22, 1903. 
® 


Practical medicine in Germany.—it is reported that the city of Diisseldorf will soon 
have the first academy for practical medicine in Germany, and it will be in connec- 
tion with the new hospital to be erected. As director of the academy, the Kultus 
Ministry has proposed the name of Professor Witzel, of the University of Bonn. 
Other professors of Bonn are expected to be called to the academy. The Kultus 
Ministry has also the establishment of more such academies under consideration. 
The one at Diisseldorf is for the Rhine provinces and Westphalia. Frankfort is to 
have one for southern Germany, Breslau for eastern Germany, Magdeburg or Haile 
for middle Germany, and Berlin for northern Germany. While the academy at 
Disseldorf has been definitely agreed upon, the others are only under considera- 
tion.— Richard Guenther, Consul-General, Frankfort, Germany, July 22, 1908. 


Colonial education in Italian Africa. —The Bulletin of the Societa Africand d’ Italia 
describes the inauguration ceremonies of a new colonial school recently opened at 
Asmara, in Italian Africa. The school, while limited to elementary education, is 
only a beginning. Those interested in the African colonies of Italy cherish the hope 
that the higher grades of work will soon be added. A new colonial school has been 
opened at Erythrea. 


Aha SCROOLS IN GURMANY. 


The aim of trade schools for further improvement in Germany is both ideal and 
practical. Ideal, in offering the young craftsman a moral influence in the building 
up of his character by continuing the training received in the public schools, which 
is just what an apprentice needs. Practical, in broadening his ideas as to that which 
he learned at the public school and in his dealings with the public, and supplement- 
ing his shop education, particularly by means of written exercises in bookkeeping, 
business usages, drawing, etc. When considering that originality, form, and good 
taste are matters of much importance for the craftsman, especially when in com- 
petition with machine work, the benefit of drawing, for instance, is evident. 

That the value of these schools is fully appreciated by the State, city, and trades 
corporations, is readily seen from the fact that during the last year the large cities, 
and among them Dusseldorf, Crefeld, Elberfeld, and Solingen, have made attend- 
ance at these schools obligatory. This is true of 34 schools out of 61. In 45 schools 
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the number of pupils has considerably increased, and the balance show but a slight 
decrease; the average weekly attendance is 9.4 hours for each pupil. The non- 
attendance was only 3 per cent. 

A great many schools have adopted the awarding of diplomas and giving of pres- 
ents, consisting of useful books or instruments, to scholars who showed special dili- 
gence and zeal; this has very favorably influenced results obtained in the respective 
schools. Some schools haye also been provided with appropriate libraries, of which 
the pupils have taken full advantage. Financially, the State and cities have very 
readily aided the trade schools. 

The plan of study is, on the whole, a uniform one. The chief branches are arith- 
metic, German, and drawing. On the latter much stress is laid, and it is taught in 
special classes in the larger schools. Apprentices learning the baker’s, butcher’s, or 
shoemaker’s trade and the like, are, however, under no obligation to take up draw- 
ing. Usually a course in bookkeeping is given, in which older persons can also take 
part. The main object in view is to give such instruction as will mostly benefit the 
apprentice in later life, as, for example, in addition to the studies already mentioned, 
the law of and duty toward the school, city, and State. The progress made and 
results achieved are not only said to be considerable, but pleasing and satisfactory 
as well. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JosePH J. LANGER, 
United States Consul. 
SOLINGEN, GERMANY, clugust 13, 1903. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


Rector Hannemann, of Friedenau, close to Berlin, has, with very good results, 
interested himself with this question. In May, 1898, he established the first school 
sayings banks.@ Judging by the increasing number of depositors, the idea has met 
with general favor. 

The plan is about as follows: Every child is urged to save, and can make deposits 
as low as 10 pfennigs (about 23 cents); the teacher registers the amount in the child’s 
receipt book and in the class deposit sheet. At the close of each month the amount 
collected is turned over to the school treasurer, who in turn deposits the money 
quarterly with the City Savings Bank. As soon as an individual deposit reaches 1 
mark ($0.238) the child is given a regular savings-bank book and commences to draw 
the customary interest. The rules for withdrawal do not permit withdrawing any 
money except when leaving school or for confirmation purposes. The committee in 
charge consists of the school principal, the teachers, a member of the school board, 
and one private citizen, their services being given gratis. The project has had the 
desired effect upon the children, and it is claimed that three-fourths of the money 
now being saved can be attributed to this educational scheme. At the close of the 
first year, 588 receipt books, representing 78 per cent of the scholars enrolled, were 
given out, and showed a deposit of 4,758 marks ($1,132.40); on December 1, 1901, 
769 books were out, and represented 16,555 marks ($3,839.09). For the year 1902, 
256 new books were taken out. The total amount deposited during that year 
amounted to 8,299 marks ($1,975.17). For the first half of 1903 the deposits 
amounted to 6,300 marks ($1,499.40), a decided increase over the same period of the 
previous year. 


JoHN E. Kent, Consul. 
STETTIN, GERMANY, lugust 10, 1903. 


aSchool savings banks have been in existence in Germany and in the United States for more than 
thirty years.—Lditor. 
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INFLUENCE OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


The great influence of technical education in developing industries, increasing 
export trade, and augmenting a country’s wealth is shown by a report which the 
British consul at Stuttgart lately sent in to his Government concerning the polytech- 
nic schools of Germany. There are nine such created and conducted by the Govern- 
ment; two more are now being established. Besides these State institutions, many 
others under private management, but subject to governmental supervision, exist in 
Germany, which turn out able engineers and scientifically educated craftsmen. 

The British consul points out that Germany, in consequence of its thorough and 
widespread system of technical education, has surpassed, within the last fifty years, 
all other nations, and now holds first place in chemical manufactures. Heestimates 
the value of the chemical products annually made in Germany at 1,000,000,000 marks, 
or $238,000,000. <A very large part of these (especially dyes made of coal tar) are 
exported to the chief manufacturing nations—the United States, England, Belgium, 
France, etc., as also to China, Japan, India, etc. There is scarcely a country in the 
world which does not use German chemicals of some sort. 

The transformation of Germany from a poor agricultural country to one of tle 
first and richest manufacturing and exporting nations is, to a considerable part, due 
to German superior technical training. 

Some of the German chemical works have branch establishments in foreign coun- 
tries. The German capital invested in these earns big profits and adds to the 


national wealth of the country. 
Stuon W. HANAUER, 


Deputy Consul-General. 
FRANKFORT, GERMANY, August 10, 1903. 


Foreign students at German universities. —Of the 37,813 students who are at present 
matriculated at the 21 German universities, 35,082 are Germans and 2,731 foreigners, 
the latter being 7.2 per cent of the total number. Of these foreigners, 2,299 belong 
to European and 432 to non-European countries. Russia is represented by 860; 
Austria-Hungary, 5386; Switzerland, 253; Great Britain, 149; Bulgaria, 67; Roumania, 
63; Greece, 56; Italy, 45; Netherlands and Servia, 45 each; France, 44; Turkey, 36; 
Sweden and Norway, 32; Luxemburg, 27; Belgium, 14; Spain, 11; Denmark, 10; 
Portugal, 3; Montenegro, 2; Lichtenstein, 1; America, 276; Asia (inostly from 
Japan), 133; Africa, 19; and Australia, 5. Of the foreigners, 628 study philosophy, 
616 medicine, 588 mathematics and natural sciences, 351 law, 199 forestry, 146 agri- 
culture, 124 Evangelical and 23 Catholic theology, 29 pharmacy, and 27 dentistry; 
876 are matriculated at Berlin, 406 at Leipzig, 257 at Munich, 197 at Heidelberg, 146 
at Halle, 128 at Freiburg, 99 at Goettingen, 79 at Jena, 75 at Konigsberg, 67 at Bonn, 
66 at Strassburg, 54 at Wurzburg, 53 at Giessen, 51 at Marburg, 41 at Breslau, 37 at 
Greiiswald, 30 at Tuebingen, 25 at Erlangen, 17 at Kiel, 14 at Rostock, and 13 at 
Munster.— Richard Guenther, consul-general, Frankfort, Germany, July 30, 1903. 


SCHOOLS FOR AGRICULTURE IN QUEBEC. 


Under date of April 25, 1903, there was incorporated under the laws of this 
Province a royal school for the purpose of establishing and carrying on an agricul- 
tural school, experimental farms, and all works in connection therewith and subjects 
kindred thereto. This school is to maintain two or more schools and experimental 
farms in the Province of Quebec, one to be located in the district of Montreal and 
one 1n the district of Quebec. Each of the two said schools is to contain accommo- 
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dations for at least 50 pupils, who will be given a full course of three years’ tuition, 
together with board, free of charge. 

The school may provide educational facilities for other pupils for full or partial 
courses and may charge fees for such tuition. 

The course of tuition is to include all branches of agriculture, horticulture, and 
arboriculture, dairying in all its branches, slaughtering and curing of meats, and 
carpentering, blacksmithing, and such other trades as may be useful to agriculturists. 

The school will establish experimental farms and farms for tuition purposes and 
will clear and improve land and dispose of the same to graduates of the schools and 
others, and will make advances to settlers to enable them to take up lands. The 
school can, for the purposes above mentioned, lease, buy, sell, exchange, and deal 
in lands and all products of the lands, and may manufacture any and all of said 


products and dispose of the same. 
Feiix §. 8. JoHNson, 


Commercial Agent. 
STANBRIDGE, QUEBEC, August 18, 1903. 


Foreigners in German polytechnic schools.—According to latest reports, the tech- 
nical colleges of Germany are attend by 12,3884 German and 2,242 foreign students, 
43 per cent of the latter being Russians. Some of the German papers are again 
protesting against the admission of foreigners to German technical seats of learning, 
fearing it will injure the manufacturing and export interests of Germany. It is 
especially the fear of competition from the United States which causes this cry for 
exclusion.—Simon JW. Hanauer, deputy consul-general, Frankfort, Germany, Septem- 
ber 10, 1908. 


EDUCATION AND THE ELIMINATION OF CRIME. 


{The following is a résumé of an article in Die Woche (The Week), a German magazine, of August 
22, 1903.] 

Since the Prussian schoolmaster is said to have won Sadowa, education in Europe 
has been taken as the measure of culture. Knowledge of the elementary parts of the 
sciences is now regarded as essential to progress. Everywhere in the Western World 
the school doors are being flung wide open, particularly for the people who have to 
labor. Taking the year 1840, the year in which the modern movements may be said 
to have got fully under way, and compare it with the year 1896, the year for which 
one can find statistics for most European states, we find that the percentage of those 
who could write in those years was as follows: 


Country. 1840. 1896. Country. 1840. 1896. 

Cr Cia Een Ch. Per cts a| Vere. 
GrenteBTMitalilieeeece. senses ee see 59 SEG || | shatib Grennrencncerorscencecances ace 14 42 
NODES OX ELE? oc pyemateren na ahh ater ir ar Ayn aera 47 5 IM RELOUI ait ees eens eon cee eee 7 gy) 
(RETMMVANIN Ee Gerace ee mace ae 82 99 Tt PB eli Wine ass eer a ee eee 45 $3 
PRUSSIA. cane swisacaesinsacacan sees 2 22 BY SCan iba Wil acc ahh nese eee 80 oe) 
PANS (iil Aitaync eee eee ee em ere eecOe ali OO MS witver land Jo... ces sees 80 99 
1a dagen eRe Re ean emer em 16 O6 ml Umited States. ..2.. 2 cea... eee ee 80 83 


These figures furnish cause for rejoicing. 

While the percentage of increase in the population between 1840 and 1888 was only 
30 per cent, the educational increase was 145 percent. The percentage in the United 
States is depressed by the hundreds of thousands of ignorant immigrants. As long 
as the tide of immigration took its supply from landsin which education was advanced 
and compulsory, the United States stood farther up the list. In 1889, 92 out of every 
100 grown persons could read and write. Since that time the immigration from 
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western Europe has fallen off and that of eastern Europe increased. Russia, Hungary, 
Austria, and the Danubian lands have been sending their children to the New World, 
and the percentage for the United States went down; this, too, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Commissioner of Immigration is supposed to keep out all those who can 
not write their own names. Some of the foregoing figures are based upon estimates, 
hence are to be carefully considered. Figures taken from. the different recruiting 
offices are a better basis upon which to build. In these, Germany leads again, with 
only 1 in 1,000 unable to read and write: 


Ay Dey 
Country. 1, 000. Country. 1000. 

‘COIL oases eee ee ee eee le || PATISiTIASkimn Sanyeemees see eee eee 226 
SMVOGIOM 2 cco:crese cites en ae eR oR ep ee IM | GRECCER ee percent e tc a eer ere eee ae 30@ 
Demi o Aseoeneecesaceocataac Soccer ne CP pee ESUGE Tey See etme ar ee eect ct cr el Seca er ck, 380 
RSW VIREO cl Cleeterevsvenec=/121eve/ sate aietetstovavete.cleie ave s.cie 22 REEL SST Elaae seo NaT he 2 es a ates <a sy cP Wenareentepete 626 
hlolundl.seésc6eeue se oeeE ae cece ee eee AOI WAS Clava Hie test seescs epee saree reo nore tone ene 796 
I RENIN@O 3. craks SoHE Ee eee ene CAG Pall Rho Cari GREY em atecne eee ee es mene Mane oS 898 
He OMUDN eee torrets faye 1 ee ci stares starcieyiesc o'e's sd 128 


The number of men in Great Britain who could sign the marriage register was 67 
per cent in 1841 and 88 per cent in 1888; of the brides, 51 per cent couid write in 
1841 and 84 per cent in 1888. In France 55 per cent of the women and 71 per cent 
of the men could write in the marriage register in 1861, and 78 per cent of the women 
and 86 per cent of the men in 1883. In Italy the conditions, though bad, are encour- 
aging. In 1871, only 23 per cent of the women were able to write in the marriage 
register; in 1883, 33 per cent. It all indicates the marvelous progress of modern 
times in the matter of education. France in particular is a shining example. She 
now leads, and Germany steps back from first place. The amounts paid by France 
for education increased more than fivefold from 1860 to 1892. Between 1880 and 
1892 they more than doubled. In other words, they went from 28,000,000 marks 
(36,664,000) in 1860 to 66,000,000 marks ($15,708,000) in 1886 and 148,000,000 marks 
($35,224,000) in 1892, although the population was practically at a standstill. The 
schoolmaster of Sadowa and Sedan has taught France well. Mulhall was of the 
opinion that there was a direct connection between ignorance and crime. As proof 
of this, he furnished the following figures showing the illiteracy and crime in Great 
Britain: 


Description, 1841-1850. | 1851-1860, | 1861-1870, | 1871-1880. 1887, 


Children at school to every 1,000 of pop- 
TUTTI ecient ike cla ic crore cv = v2 11 26 47 82 125 
Criminals to each 100,000 of population .. 122 96 68 50 38 


The number of youthful criminals fell from 45.8 per 100,000 of population to 21.5, 
and this briiliant resuit was attributed by Mr. Mulhall directly to the inprovement 
in education. Now, we are the last in the world to depreciate tle valué of education 
as an aid to good morals and civie virtue, but it seems to us to be going too far when 
we give the school all the credit for this great change for the better. For, alas! in 
other lands, equally well provided with schools and educational facilities, the number 
of youthful criminals is increasing. In Germany 741 per 100,000 of population in 
1886 and 873 in 1895 were condemned for crimes; but the number of youthful crim- 
inals went up from 31,510 to 44,380, or from 89 per 1,000 to 98 per 1,000 of those 
sentenced. There was an increase in youthi1 crimes of 40 per cent, while the popu- 
lation increased but 10 per cent. This shows that the connection between crimes of 
young people and education is not so closeas Mr. Mulhall would have had us believe. 
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The humane state will have to devote a large part of its work of crime prevention 
through educational agencies. In this regard, it is interesting to note that there is 
a close connection between prostitution, vagabondage—this fruitful mother of crime— 
and crime. Among the masses of women who sell themselves for the world’s 
pleasure, the illiterate make up by far the largest part; on the other hand, the highly 
educated supply only a vanishing fraction. In Paris, out of 4,470 examined, 2,392 
could neither read nor write, 1,780 conld barely read and write, and only 110 could 
do both well. Ti Manchester, not 1 per cent of those examined could read and write. 
Doctor Baer, the distinguished advocate of temperance, tells us that of Germany’s 
crinunals 14.4 per cent were analphabets—persons ignorant of the alphabet. In 
some penitentiaries east of the Elbe 54 per cent were illiterates. There is doubtless 
a connection between education and the decrease of crime, but one must not forget 
that the almost miraculous change in England is largely due to the wonderful advan- 
tages offered by the fairylike progress in material things through which England has 
passed during the last fifty years. While the prices of foods, clothing, and living 
gcnerally have decreased, wages have gone steadily-upward. Want and temptation 
vanished; hence crime, so long affected by the price of bread, decreased. The better 
education has only helped as one factor in progress. 

fOne ought to add, by way of suggestion, at least, that the increase in crime on the Continent, par- 
ticularly in Germany, may be due ina very large measure to the great change in the lives of the 
peopie. Since 1840 the German Empire has changed from a farming or agricultural state to an indus- 


trial or manufacturing one. Jn 1840,67 per cent of its people were on farms and 33 in mills; to-day, 66 
per cent are in the mills, shops, ctc., and only 33 per cent on farms.] 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 
ITALY. 


Technical education in Italy during the past few years has made rapid and praise- 
worthy progress. As long ago as 1880 the Government appointed a commission to 
thoroughly study this question in all its details. The report of the commission was 
to the effect that Italy’s future as a manufacturing country depended upon the iutel- 
ligence and skill of her working classes, and that nothing could more effectively fur- 
ther the interests of the country in a national sense, or raise the general condition 
of the people, than a broad and liberal support of industrial education on the part of 
the State. There is perhaps no country in the world which has more extended house 
industries than Italy. The silk industry, the manufacture of hemp and tow, the 
twisting of baskets, and braiding of straw hats, for example, furnish employment to 
many thousands of people in their own homes. These industries, ike similar ones 
in Germany and Bohemia, have taken deep root among the peasant classes of Italy. 
The Government, in preparing its scheme of industrial education, had to consider the 
interests of the house industries to a very marked degree. 

There is no question but what a well-developed house industry, especially in such 
a country as Italy, has many praiseworthy features, and from a politico-economical 
standpoint is a question of vast importance. Unlke Germany, Italy has sueceeded 
in preventing a wholesale emigration from the rural districts to the Jarge cities. The 
surplus population has gone to the United States, Brazil, and Argentina. The prod- 
ucts of the Italian soil during the past twenty years have not only been increased, 
but the large emigration to foreign countries has, on the whole, produced but little 
effect. It is therefore evident that the Italian Government has a deep interest in 
fostering house industries side by side with the agricultural interests of the country 
in localities where it is praeticable, and any plan of industrial education which is 
intended for the good of the manufaeturers at large must reach that class which labor 
a part of the time in their own homes, as well as that class which labors all the time 
i the factories of the large cities. 
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Having the combined industrial and agricultural interests of the country in view, the 
Italian Government during the past twenty years has gradually established a system 
of industrial schools which to-day extends all over the country, and one is to be 
found in every village which can boast of having an industry of any kind. They 
receive subventions from the State and are under the control and supervision of the 
minister for agriculture and commerce. 

The majority of these schools are divided into four departments, the branches of 
industry taught depending, of course, upon the particular industry which has taken 
root in that locality. The departments in the school at Biella, for example, are as 
follows: 

1. Public and private architecture. 

2. Mechanics and mechanical industries. 

3. Weavers and mechanical weaving 

4. Wood carvers and art aHigeaee 

To the first class belong those who have a good knowledge of all elementary 
branches taught in the public schools. In the other three classes only those are 
admitted who have previously acquired some practical knowledge of mechanical 
weaving, wood carving, ete. 

There are also advanced industrial schools in Italy which give special training to 
students who expect to associate themselves with the glass, iron, marble, and other 
industries of the country. The subjects taught in this class of schools are as follows: 


Italian. French. Arithmetic. 
History. Geography. Drawing. 
Natural history. Physics. Chemistry. 
Agriculture. Shipping. 


The course lasts four years, and there are practical workshops connected with 
many of the schools. A certificate or diploma from one of these schools admits an 
applicant without further examination to. the technical and classical universities of 
italy. 

HOLLAND, 


The industrial school, or Ambachtschool, in Holland educates skillful and prac- 
tical workmen for the different trades, such as cabinetmakers, blacksmiths, lock- 
smiths, carpenters, etc. Instruction is divided into three departments, as follows: 

1. Elementary instruction. 

2. Theoretical instruction for carpenters and architects. 

3. Practical instruction for cabinetmakers, locksmiths, etc. 

One of the best schools of this class is the Ambachtschool in Rotterdam. In the 
elementary department instruction is given in reading, writing, arithmetic, history 
of the Netherlands, and geography. The theoretical and practical departments are 
attended by students belonging to the following trades: 


Carpenters. Blacksmiths. Furniture makers. 
Painters. Locksmiths. Stonecutters. 
Coppersmiths. Masons. Sculptors. 

Brush makers. Metal workers. * Printers. 
Cabinetmakers. Coopers. 


The workshops connected with the school are better equipped, perhaps, than any 
other of this class in Europe. In the practical workroom the pupils are placed in 
classes which are cognate with each other; as, for example, under the head of car- 
penters are classed all those whose trade has to do with woodwork, such as wagon 
makers, coopers, cabinetmakers, etc. The workshops have been developed to such 
an extent that in the metal-working branch, for instance, engines driven by steam 
and electricity have been set up wherever practicable. The school authorities are 
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permitted by the State to purchase, for the use of students in the workshops, the 
necessary wood, iron, steel, nails, stone, copper, metals, colors, coal, glass, etc. The 
products manufactured by the students are then sold wherever practicable for build- 
ing purposes, etc. A great many tools for the hand trades are manufactured every 
year. 

Similar Aimbachtschools are located in Arnheim, The Hague, Groningen, Utrecht, 
and other cities of Holand. 


RUSSLA. 


Much has been done for technical education in Russia. At different periods 
throughout the nineteenth century, technical schools with advanced curriculums 
were founded in Moscow, St. Petersburg, Helsingfors, Riga, and other cities of the 
empire. Industrial schools, however, for apprentices—such as exist in Saxony, for 
example—are but little developed in Russia. The same is true of technical education 
on such an elevated plane as that taught in the German universities of Charlotten- 
burg, Darmstadt, Dresden, etc. The want of such training in Russia is becoming 
more apparent every day, and especially so at a time when the State is exerting every 
effort to extend the railways in different parts of the empire, when electric railways 
are being planned and built in many cities, and when mines are being exploited at a 
rapid rate. Russian students compose a very large percentage of the foreigners 
matriculated in the German technical universities. 

Instruction, however, in the class of schools above mentioned is thorough, and in 
no country, with the exception of Holland and Germany, is the system of practical 
demonstration better developed than in Russia. The schools, for the most part, 
wherever practicable at least, are connected with large factories, where the student 
receives wages for the work actually performed, the same as a common laborer. 
During the hours devoted/to such practical instruction the student assists in manu- 
facturing motors, pumps, boilers, tools, etc. In many factories it is the custom to 
permit the student to temporarily act as foreman or manager of some particular 
department or branch of manufacture after he has passed through the prescribed 
course of theoretical and practical training. 

There are two classes of students in the technical school at Moscow. The first 
class consists of those who have graduated from a gymnasium or high school, and 
the second class consists of those who have completed the courses taught in the 
ordinary public school. A great many belong to the latter class who have only a 
scant knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The students of the second 
class must attend a sort of preparatory school for three years in connection with 
practical work in factories before they are permitted to enter the first class of the 
technical institute, which is chiefly devoted to theoretical instruction. The pupils 
of the first class, however, are permitted to attend at will the practical instruction 
given to the members of the second class. 

The tendency in Russia at present is to establish middle-classed industrial schools 
with workrooms where apprentices may learn such trades as that of blacksmith, 
locksmith, cooper, carpenter, cabinetmaker, ete. It will then be possible, for those 
who so desire, to enter the first class of the technica] institute. The need of primary 
industrial schools in Russia is apparent when we take into consideration the fact 
that fully 8,000,0G0 people are partially engaged during the year in the widely 
diversified house industries of the country, which tw extent and importance are 
second only to those of Italy. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


House industries have also taken deep root in Sweden and Norway. The topog- 
raphy of the country, the climate, and the conditions surrounding agriculture in 
general have produced a state of affairs favorable to such industries. The people 
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who live in the sparsely settled mountain districts, where ratlroads have not yet 
penetrated, spend the long winter evenings in making homespun cloths and in 
dressing hides and skins. 

Industrial education in Sweden and Norway is chiefly connected with the public 
school system of the two countries, and there is scarcely a town, large or small, 
which is not supplied in this respect. In many of the country districts evening 
classes have been arranged for the purpose of giving instruction to young men and 
women in sewing, spinning, and weaving. Ina number of cities elementary techni- 
cal schools have been founded which prepare students to enter the royal technical 
institutes in Steckholm and Gottenborg. The elementary school in Boras is 
intended especially for weavers and has a workshop fitted up for practical instrue- 
tion. The evening preparatory school in Eskilstuna trains young men to work with 
iron and steel, while those in Filipstad and Falun are preparatory schools of mining. 
The course of instruction given, on the whole, in these schools covers the following 
subjects: 


Arithmetic. Geometry. Machine construction. 
Architecture. Engraving. Materials of commerce. 
Painting. Drawing. Lithography. 
English, French. German. 
Bookkeeping. Modeling. 

DENMARK, 


In 1868 a Danish oflicer named Clauson-Kass made a thorough study of the condi- 
tions surrounding the house industries in the country districts of Denmark. He 
found the people not only industrious, but that the skill with which they hadadapted 
themselves to producing all the necessities of everyday life was something marvelous. 
His investigations led him to the conclusion that every effort should be made not 
only to preserve the house industries, but that a system of education should be 
introduced whereby the youth of the country might receive training in the hand 
trades. In order to put his theories into practice, he resigned his commission in the 
army and founded a small school in the little town of Nestved. All his energies were 
directed toward classifying the different kinds of hand trades and house industries, 
with a view of founding schools all over the country wherever the same might be 
systematically taught and fostered. His efforts attracted the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and State aid on a small scale was soon forthcoming. 

The industrial schoolsin Denmark to-day pay especial attention to basket weaving, 
brush making, bookbinding, wood carving, straw weaving, and cabinetmaking. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Advanced technical education in Switzerland may be secured in the polytechnicum 
of Zurich. The instruction is theoretical, combined with excursions to the factories 
in the city and neighborhood. The middle sphere of technical education is repre- 
sented by industrial schools, which are divided into three departments, as follows: 

1. The technology of mechanics (Mechanisch-technische). 

2. The technology of chemistry (Chemisch-technische ). 

3. Commercial (kaufminnische). 

Workshops in connection with the industrial schools, when compared with those 
in Saxony, for example, are but little developed. There is a tendency, however, on 
the part of these schools to adapt themselves more and more to local conditions. 
The weaving schools, for example, in Winterthur and St. Gall enjoy an excellent 
reputation. The first industrial school for weavers in Switzerland was established 
in Wattwys, Canton of St. Gall, in 1881. 

The hours devoted to practical and theoretical instruction in the industrial weay- 
ing schools of Switzerland usually number ten each day. During the forencon, 
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from 7 o'clock until 12 o'clock, the pupil is taught how to sort, prepare, thread, 
mount, and weave. During the afternoon, from 2 until 7 o’clock, the theory of 
weaving is taught in all its details. For practical instruction many of the schools 
are supplied with hand-weaving machines, while a number of the most important ones 
have inechanical machinery. The courses of instruction are divided into two parts, 
namely, theoretical and practical, each course lasting six months. During this time 
the pupils manufacture large quantities of handkerchiefs, napkins, and ordinary 
cloth. During the latter part of the course they are thoroughly instructed in the 
art of weaving damask, ordinary piqué, and double piqué. The pupils in every case 
are so grounded in the technicalities of weaving that they step from the school to 
the factory, and from the spindles of the factory there is nothing to prevent those 
gifted with exceptional skill from rising to the positions of foremen and managers. 

The industrial schools of Switzerland have left their stamp upon the industries of 
the country and have materially assisted in placing Swiss manufacturers in a position 
to compete with the laces, ribbons, cottons, silks, watches, and clocks of other 
European countries.¢@ There are industrial schools for clock and watch making in 
Geneva, Locle, Chaux-de-Fonds, ete., there are art and industrial working schools 
in Zurich and other cities for women, and there are industrial schools for the hand 
trades in most of the cities and towns of the country. The subjects taught in these 
schools are drawing, arithmetic, geography, bookkeeping, German, French, and 
practical instruction in the trade chosen by the pupil. 


AUSTRIA. 


The exposition of 1873 in Vienna exercised a great influence upon technical educa- 
tion in Austria. To-day there are industrial and trade schools in every part of the 
country, as well as numerous special schools for weaving, wood carving, basket 
making, and for practical instruction in making firearms, machinery, glass, watches, 
clocks, ete. ; 

There are at present in Austria between 400 and 500 industrial schools of all classes 
and grades. Advanced technical education may be had in the polytechnicums of 
Vienna, Gratz, Prague, Briinn, and Lemberg. 

Technical education in Austria may be divided into six classes, as follows: 

The technical university or polytechnicum. 

State industrial trade schools. 

Industrial art schools. 

Specialized industrial schools, with workshops. 

Primary industrial school classes, where instruction is given evenings and on 
Sunday. 

6. Technical trade museums, in connection with which instruction is giyen in a 
general way. 

The average industrial school is supported by the State, but the local authorities 
and private individuals in most cases furnish the schoolrooms with light and heat. 
The schools are under the immediate control of a school committee, the members of 
which reside in the community. This committee, however, acts in harmony with 
the wishes of the minister of commerce, who reserves to himself the right of con- 
firming the appointment of the various directors, and of directing the educational 
policies of the schoolsin general. 


Ore go bo pe 


FRANCE. 


Technical education has been the subject of much attention in France since 1878. 
In addition to the techuical universities and technical schools for roads, bridges, 
mines, and civil engineers, there are industrial art and trade schools for textiles, 


a The total exports declared from the various consular districts in Switzerland to the United States 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1902, amounted to $18,126,431.56. 
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tobacco, powder, clocks, gloves, porcelain, and every other article of manufacture in 
France which has claims to any importance. 

There are many industrial schools in France which are worthy of special attention. 
This is true of the one in Cluses, Savoy, which was established in 1863 for the clock 
and watch indusiry. It admits pupils between the ages of 14 and 20, but every can- 
didate must have a good elementary education. The aim of the scliool is to train up 
practical workmen for the watch and clock industry of that district. There is also 
an advanced course for those who wish to become manufacturers in this branch. 

The industrial textile schools in France are numerous, but they have not all 
attained the same degree of efficiency. These schools may be divided into two 
classes, namely, those which serve the interests of the textile industry in general and 
those which serve only the interests of some specific textile branch in some particu- 
lar locality. When Alsace belonged to France the industrial textile school in Mul- 
hausen was considered a model of it3 kind. When Alsace was ceded to Germany in 
1871 the French Government established in Epinal and Rouen two industrial textile 
schools, which to-day are superior to the one in Miilhausen. These two schools may 
be considered as belonging to that division of French industrial schools which serve 
the interests of the textile industry in general. The course of study at Rouen lasts 
three years, and the curriculum is as follows: 

First year.—Mathematics, physics, chemistry, English, and practical work in 
laboratories. 

Second year.—Weaving, spinning, raw materials, German, and drawing. 

Third year.—Apphed mechanics, dyeing, art of making samples, Italian, and 
machine construction. 

Similar schools have been founded by the Government in Lille, Roubaix, and 
Lyon. The city of Roubaix gave the lot, library, and furniture, while the State 
erected the building. Both city and State support the school with annual subyentions. 

In all the industrial schools of France great stress is laid upon practical instruction 
in workshops. These workshops or laboratories, as the case may be, are the counter- 
parts of machine shops and factories, so that the pupil on leaving the school may 
enter the ranks of the industrial army of France trained and ready for active work 
in the various branches of industry. 

Ernest L. Hargis, 


Commercial Ageit. 
Itrpenstock, GERMANY, August 13, 1908. 


Wi. "MOSH LEY Ss INDUSTRIAL INQUIRY. @ 


(franslated from a paper published by the Union of Metal and Mine Workers of France, dated 
August 12, 1903.) 


Limiting our analysis of the work of the commission to its general conclusions, we 
omit, with that object in view, the replies made to the various questions and lay stress 
on the information which permits us to complete the first impressions obtained. 


INSTRUCTION OF YOUTHFUL EMPLOYEES. 


The opinion of the commission seems to be unanimous in regard to the value of 
the instruction given to the youthful employees in the United States compared with 
what is given to the same class in Great Britain and Ireland. All the delegates were 
impressed by the degree of general instruction received by the young people in 


«Apropos of Moseley’s second commission, composed of educators and scientific experts, which 
recently visited the United States for the purpose of studying at first hand the forees and factors 
underlying America’s success, the following statement of the conclusions of the former commission 
is just now of special interest. 
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American industrial concerns and by the facilities afforded—unknown in England— 
to obtain a secondary or even a higher education. 

‘Aly opinion is,’’ says the delegate of the Manchester spinners, ‘‘that the young 
American is better equipped than the young Englishman for the battle of life by the 
preliminary education which he receives. The children of American workmen stay 
at school till they are 14, 15, or 16 years old, and in the latter years of their school 
life they acquire just such knowledge as fits them from their very entrance into 
industrial life to be useful to themselves and to their country. The children of the 

‘nglish working class leave school too soon.’’ 

The delegate of the tailors says: ‘‘The American school system is very much bet- 
ter than ours. In certain States the boys and girls are able to pass from the kinder- 
garten to the higher schools without costing a dollar to their parents. In many 
States the frequentation of the universities even is gratuitous. Jingland is a quarter 
of a century behind the age, and each year augments the difference.’’ The delegate 
of the bookbinders confirms that judgment, for he says: ‘‘The system of education 
appears to be very well adapted to the wants of the nation. The ambition of a great 
number of workmen is to see their sons attain a fine position. This ambition is 
encouraged and aided by the facilities offered to the child who has a taste for study.”’ 
“That ambition is so much the easier to understand,’”’ says the iron and steel dele- 
gate, ‘‘when one knows that the wages of the parents are much higher than in 
Mngland. The wages of the little ones are not needed in the family.”’ He cites 
a fact from the census of 1900 to show that the metal trades at that time did not 
employ more than 1,901 children under 16 years of age. Another delegate, visiting 
an ordinary school, found that fully 50 per cent of the children remain there till their 
fifteenth year (the law compels them to stay till they are 14), and as many as 25 
per cent of the children stay till they are 16 years old. 

The delegate of the tailors saysfurther: ‘‘At home [in England] the poverty of the 
parents is responsible for the ignorance of the children. In America the poverty of 
the father is an added reason for the child to receive the best education the nation 
‘an give. The American nation is so impregnated with this point of view that I have 
heard employers express a certain repugnance to employ any child before its eigh- 
teenth year.” 

This, then, is the general instruction given to the children of the working classes. 
But when the delegates came to study the system of professional education and 
apprenticeship in the United States they generally gave the preference to their own 
country. Itis, for example, the opinion of the delegate of the parliamentary com- 
inittee of the trades unions that England leads in these lines. It seems to him that 
in America the professional schools serve the youth of the middle classes—young 
men destined to direct industrial establishments later—rather than the children of 
the working classes. Ile thinks that in this respect the position of the poor is bet- 
ter in England than in the United States. ‘‘The apprentice system,’’ he says, ‘‘if it 
ever existed in the United States, is in a fair way to disappear. In the language of 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, the subdivision of 
work, resulting from the introduction of machinery, has killed apprenticeship. To- 
day it is necessary to get skilled labor in Europe, particularly in England.”’ The 
delegate of the machinists and those of the shipbuilders are also of the opinion that 
the English system of apprenticeships is the best. 

The delegates of the bricklayers and of the plasterers say that professionally Eng- 
land is ahead of the United States. The delegate of the Sheffield cutlers (working- 
micn) also notes the lack of advantages enjoyed by apprentices in America. ‘‘The 
employers find,’’ he says, ‘‘that the apprentices produce more weariness of spirit 
than they render services. The child leaving the school wants to earn money, and 
much of it, as soon as possible. Besides, the division of labor is so great that the 
European long term of apprenticeship is more rarely useful in the United States than 
i europe.”? 
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THE WORK DONE BY MACHINERY. 


The development of machines and its extremely judicious utilization struck the 
delegates very forcibly. It appeared to them as one of the essential causes of the 
superiority of the United States in certain branches of industry. ‘‘The head of an 
American concern or undertaking,’’ said in substance one of the delegates of the 
machinists, ‘‘is endowed with a remarkable spirit of initiating; he is always ready to 
introduce into his establishment the very latest and most perfect machines. This 
spirit of initiating is, besides, a characteristic of the nation.’’? The delegate cf the 
printers said that at Chicago, as well as elsewhere, there is a feverish rivalry among 
the printers in incessant changing of their machines. Often one has hardly been 
adopted before it is rejected to make place for another just invented or perfected. 

Again, everyone is trying to reduce the manual labor to a minimum. ‘‘ Every- 
thing that tends to reduce it,’’ said the delegate of the leather industry, ‘‘is eagerly 
adopted.’? One can say the same of every industry. The search for processes to 
reduce the number of hands employed and yet keep up the amount produced, or 
even to increase it, is the constant effort of every American employer. The speciali- 
zation of machines has attained such a degree that the delegates could not suppress 
their surprise; and yet, according to the delegates of the shipyards and of the textile 
industries, England is as well equipped in those lines as is the United States. The 
introduction of new machines and the degree of perfection secured in the equipment 
do not arouse any opposition on the part of the American workman; oftentimes they 
are received with favor. The work really becomes less troublesome and the former 
wages are never reduced—sometimes they are increased, and when not, the work- 
man knows that they will be later. Here is what the typographical delegate has to 
say on this matter: 

‘“‘Y have spoken with the members and with the leaders of the Typographical 
Union of Chicago on the question of the machine and the results of its introduction 
into the trade. They were unanimously of the opinion that while at first the effect 
was disastrous to labor, the later results were higher wages and fewer hours of labor. 
Books have come down in price and the newspapers have increased in size; they all 
employ as many hands as ever.’’ 

Besides, the laborers partici; ate in the improvement of the machines upon which 
they work. Employers encourage them to make improvements by compensating 
them liberally for inventions. Mr. Moseley goes into this matter to some extent in 
his report. ‘‘In many establishments,’’ he says, ‘‘a box is set up somewhere into 
which ideas, plans, projects, etc., of the employees are thrown, the employers asking 
that this be done by means of a little placard. Suggestions as to improvement of 
machinery and as to improvements in administering the works are wanted, asked 
for, and often received. The contents of the box are examined regularly and many 
of the ideag suggested are tried. Ii they are adopted for good the inventor or party 
making the suggestion is rewarded, sometimes by a portion of the accruing profit or 
by an adyance in position. Precautions are taken to preclude the possibility of any- 
one suffering from the jealousy of other employees or of the bosses.’’ 


Tews OPULATION OF JAPAN. 


An interesting return was recently published in the Official Gazette giving the 
number of persons confined in the various prisons of the Empire at the end of June 
last. From these statistics it appears that the number of prisoners of all descriptions 
was, on the date given, 61,967, as against 60,393 on the corresponding date last year, 
an increase of 1,574. It would be interesting to learn what is the cause of the increase 
this year. For some years past the prison population of Japan has shown a very 
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satisfactory inchnation to decline. Thus, in 1895, the population of the prisons on 
the 3lst of December was 77,551. By the same date, in 1896, it had declined to 
75,423. There was a still more substantial decline in the following year, when the 
figures were 70,784. Next year (1898) there was a rise to 72,542, and in 1899 a very 
decided fall to 60,960. In 1900 the number of persons detained in prison on the 31st 
of December was 60,960, and, as stated above, the number on June 30, 1902, was 
60,395, and on the same date this year, 61,967. Itis interesting incidentally to note the 
reason for the remarkable diminution in the number of persons confined in Japanese 
prisons which took place between the end of 1898 and the end of 1899. It will be 
remembered that 1899 was the year that the new treaties came into force, and at 
first sight the superficial generalizer might come to the conclusion that the throwing 
open of the country had a depressing influence on the criminal industry. This was 
not exactly the case, and yet there can be no doubt that the new treaties have had 
an indirect influence on Japan’s prison population. It will be remembered that for 
some months before the treaties actually came into operation a vigorous criticism 
was maintained with regard to the disinclination of Japanese judges to grant bail. 
As we pointed out, the defect was not so much in the law as in the custom of the 
courts, and we urged that there were very many cases where accused persons were 
detained in prison on very flimsy evidence who ought properly, under the law, to 
have been set free on such terms as to bail as the courts believed would prevent any 
miscarriage of justice. Those criticisms were passed with special reference to for- 
eigners coming under Japanese law, but, as we pointed out at the time, any amelio- 
ration obtained in the working of the law would be as much, if not more, to the 
adlventage of the Japanese as to that of foreigners newly brought within the domain 
of Japanese Jurisprudence. Our prediction has, we find, been justified by results, 
The number of unconyicted persons who were actually detained in Japanese prisons 
on December 31, 1897—which, of course, was only a small proportion of those who 
had been detained for a greater or less number of days during the year—was 10,927. 
On the same date in the next year—the year preceding that on which the new 
treaties came into operation—the number was 9,907. On December 31, 1899—five 
months aiter extraterritoriality had been in full force, and with time for the foreign 
criticism to have had effect in an instruction from the judicial department to the 
judges on the matter of bail—on that date the number of suspects detained in prison 
had fallen to 7,207, a decline of 2,700, or more than 25 per cent. The total decrease 
in the number of prisoners on the specified date as compared with 1898 was, how- 
ever, close on 12,000, and, in examining into the reason for this, we find that the 
diminution appears to have been caused by a reduction in the number of arrests for 
minor offenses. That also was a matter to which foreign criticism was strongly 
directed at one time, and the remarks made appear to have had their effect with the 
authorities who, in Japan more, perhaps, than in most countries, have an open 
inind on public questions and show themselves always willing to listen to reasonable 
criticism. 

The reason for the increase of the number of prisoners in June last, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year, is not easy to cliscover, as the statistics 
given in the Official Gazette are very meager. The number of suspects remains 
about the same as on the last day of December, in 1899, being 7,143 in June last 
against 7,207 on the former date. Possibly the cause of the increase may be found 
in the activity which the authorities have displayed of late in the matter of offenses 
against the law of bribery. Jowever, it is satisfactory to note that there has been 
a progressive diminution in crime during the last few years. In 1894 the number 
of convictions was 185,825; in 1896, 169,864; in 1898, 167,508, and in 1900, 131,200. 
What is less satisfactory is that the proportion of serious crimes does not seem to 
diminish so rapidly, being 2,999 in 1894, 3,089 in 1898, and 2,675 in 1800. How- 
ever, there is a decrease, though the figures show curious fluctuations. On the 
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whole, Japan’s criminal statistics afford satisfactory indications of progress, not only 
in the reduction of criminality, but in a more complete appreciation of the rights of 
individuals by the judiciary. 
SamMuUEL 8. Lyon, Consul. 
Kose, Japan, September 3, 1908. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE AND OF PRUSSIA. 


The latest volume of the Statistical Yearbook for the German Empire contains for 
the first time statistics with reference to the condition of the public schools in the 
German Empire and the various States of the federation, which may be also oi iter- 
est to Americans. 

Only the figures for the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin are lacking. 
Without these it is shown that in 1901 there were in Germany 58,164 public schools, 
with 122,145 male and 22,3389 female teachers. The number of pupils was 8,829,812. 
To these must be added 614 private schools of the same character as the public 
schools, with 39,799 pupils. If similar conditions prevail in Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
as in Mecklenburg-Strelitz, which is likely, the number of public schools will be 
60,000 in round numbers, with about nine millions of pupils. 

As the census of December 1, 1900, showed that the total number of children of 
school age was 9,800,000 in Germany, more than nine-tenths of these receive their 
education in the public schools. The expense for the maintenance of these public 
schools was 412,886,000 marks, 120,357,000 marks of this sum being contributed by 
the State. The average expense of one pupil was +7 marks per year, and the average 
of pupils for one teacher was 61. In these latter figures, however, a great difference 
exists in the various German federal States. In 14 ofthese, including Alsace-Lorraine, 
they are below the average. The most favorable showing is made by Lubeck, with 
only 84 pupils for one teacher; next comes Hamburg with 38, Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
with 42, Alsace-Lorraine with 43 pupils. In five of the federal States the number of 
pupils for one teacher is little above the average, as for instance in Prussia, where 
the number is 63. The total average would still be more favorable if it were not 
raised by the principalities of Schaumburg-Lippe with 99, and Lippe with 92 pupils. 
In these two States, however, the average cost per pupil is the lowest also, being 25 
marks per year in Lippe and 28 marks in Lippe-Schaumburg, much below the aver- 
age of 47 marks for the whole Empire. Seven federal States exceed this average, 
among which is Prussia, with £8 marks per pupil. Of all the principalities Bremen 
is the highest, with 77 marks; Hamburg next, with 7£marks. In the city of Berlin, 
however, it is 95 marks. 

Of the 614 private schools of the character of public schools, 315 with 12,964 pupils 
are in Prussia. Hamburg has 80 of such private schools with 13,207 pupils; Alsace- 
Lorraine 77 with 3,395 pupils, and Saxony 58 with 4,775 pupils. No such private 
schools existed in Hesse, Brunswick, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg, Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt, Waldeck, the two Reusses, and Lubeck. 

Prussia in 1901 had 36,756 public schools, with 76,342 male and 13,866 female 
teachers. The number of pupils was 5,570,870. The cost of maintenance was 
269,917,000 marks, of which sum the State contributed 73,066,000 marks. As stated 
before, the average is 63 pupils for one teacher, being a little less favorable than that 
for the whole Empire, which is accounted for by conditions in Posen, Silesia, and 
Westphalia, where the average is from 70 to 74 pupils for one teacher. In some 
districts, especially in the rural ones of Posen, the showing is still worse—86 pupils 
per teacher; next comes the district of Minden, Westphalia, with 82. The most 
favorable conditions existed in the city of Berlin, where nearly all the children of 
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school aze (99.78 per cent) were taught in the public schools, with an average of 
only 47 pupils per teachcr. 

The conditions of the public schools in Prussia have steadily improved within the 
last two decades. While in 1865 only about 54 per cent of all children could be 
taught under normal conditions, the percentage had risen to 77.85 in 1901. Asa 
matter of course the cost of maintenance has increased. In 1886 it amounted to 
186,000,000 marks in round numbers, in 1901 to 270,000,000 marks. The average per 
pupil a year was 48 marks in 1901. Below this average was the province of Posen 
(35 marks), western Prussia (33 marks), eastern Prussia (39 marks), Silesia (89 
marks), Pomerania (43 marks), Province of Saxony (44 marks), and Westphalia 
(17 marks). 

Considerably above the average were Hohenzollern (59 marks) and Hesse-Nassau 
(60 marks), while the city of Berlin leads all Germany wiih 95 marks per pupil. 


RicHarD GUENTHER, 
I'RANKFORT-ON-THE-AMIAIN, October 3, 1903. Consul- General. 


Discrimination against foreign students in Germany.—The Saxon minister of education 
and ecclesiastical affairs has recently issued an order changing the statutes of the 
Royal Polytechnical School at Dresden respecting foreign students, to take imme- 
diate effect. Henceforth all students who are not German subjects must pay, in 
addition to the regular tuition, other fees, the amount of which will depend upon 
the number of hours and courses taken by a student. The polytechnicum at Char- 
lottenburg, near Berlin, has changed its curriculum regarding foreigners, and last 
year the University of Leipzig changed its fee schedule so as to make it almost twice 
as expensive for a foreigner to graduate as it is for a German subject.—Brainard H. 
Warner, jr., consul, Leipzig, Germany, October 7, 1903. 


THE BOOK TRADE IN GERMANY. 


The book trade in Germany has acquired a peculiar and complicated character, 
which ts the result cf long years of gradual development. The trade shows a tend- 
ency toward decentralization. In England and France the book trade has become 
more or less centered in London and Paris, but in Germany the university towns 
and capitals of the different States have succeeded in keeping a grip upon the trade, 
which has contributed much toward maintaining the intellectual ascendency of such 
cities as Leipzig, Berlin, Stuttgart, and Munich. 

The official statistics for 1903, published in Offizielles Adressbuch des Deutschen 
Buchhandels, place the number of book publishers in Germany at 2,000, exclusive 
of those who issue works on art and music. There are also about the same number 
of retail dealers and printing establishments which publish certain books as a side 
line to their regular business. The publisher may be looked upon as the actual 
originator of the book trade, inasmuch as he buys the manuscript from the author, 
undertakes to have it printed, and then places it before the public. The business 
relations between a publisher and an author are always regulated by a definite con- 
tract. It often occurs that a publisher imparts to an author his ideas regarding 
certain works which he desires to have written, and it is this class of books which 
are usually placed upon the market on the subscription plan. The number of new 
subjects which find their way into print amount to about 25,000 per annum. In 1898 
there were 158 commission book agents in Leipzig, 42 in Berlin, and 15 in Stuttgart, 
who waited upon 9,500 retail book dealers. In Germany every man who is connected 
with the book trade must have a commission agent in one of the three above-named 
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cities, whom he must publicly acknowledge as his representative. The following 
table shows the number of book publishers and retail dealers in Germany: 


Publishers 


wean and dealers. | Employees. 
Number. Number. 
LST eae ete aay ele ch ah ei oe, sin eens ey Sieseimje siavalc) <0u/etninior dim Mielete:wiere-eiet 3, 220 19, 590 
GS So wee eee tate ere tel cjsata a.elia[siclsieis wisisic(aceisid wise s-cie ts ab asic micisicle ee isiSist eset cates 4,426 14, 481 
TOD « coos need GOSH AS CAE Soe Ae eee one en eee eee eee 8, 425 24, 692 
1QOS (@SMbITENIE!)) « Sesabe aoe eee eee rs one ee re ar re er re pea 10, 000 30, 060 


During the six years from 1896 to 1901, the number of failures in the book trace 
in Germany, according to the figures published in Der Deutsche Buchhandel und 
die Wissenschaft (von Karl Biicher), 1903, was as follows: 


Year. Failures. | Year. Failures. 

Number. Number. 
WEG ms os ies RE SS TC ee oe OD Bernese So eyecs ee ee ee, cere yt ome ie 46 
LEG cococec enn en ae eee OBI GO Qneete geen ec rar ele oh ine es o/c ee ee 61 
ESOS MONEE cos yee ap a5 2 22 ayas cs See ers eda Seeks 58 | dG) eases A Decne. on Nee ee aires eae Ae eres 89 


The book industry in Germany at present, like many other branches of manutfac- 
ture and trade, is suffering from overproduction. The vast majority of the 25,600 
new books catalogued during 1902 proved to be a drug on the market. This state of 
affairs naturally makes its influence felt in the bookstores all over the country. 
Another hardship which the retail dealers are laboring under at present is the diffi- 
culty in securing able assistants as clerks and bookkeepers. The number of young 
men who find their way into the bookshops as apprentices is becoming less every 
year. If their training has been such as to give them a good literary knowledge 
of the book trade in general, they prefer to find employment in the publishing 
houses, where they enjoy shorter hours and better wages. A ruinous rival of the 
retail book dealer in Germany is the department store, which has been established 
in all the large cities of the Empire. These large establishments use books as adver- 
tising matter, and often sell them at a price below that actually paid to the commis- 
sion agent. In small towns many bookbinders sell books of every description asa 
side line, which inereases the difficulties of the retail dealer. The opinion prevails 
in well-informed circles that the retail bookstore in Germany, exclusively as such, 
has seen its best days. 

Ernest L. Harris, 
Commercial Agent. 
EIBENSTOCK, GERMANY, September 16, 1903. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


It is a remarkable fact, acknowledged even by Englishmen, that in the country 
whose commerce, so to speak, controls the world commercial education up until a 
few years ago was neglected. In 1901 the foreign commerce of the United Kingdom 
amounted to $2,540,264,000 imports and $1,692,880,000 exports. The imports, there- 
fore, were $847,384,000 in excess of the exports. To these figures must be added 
the Kingdom’s great internal commerce. No exact statistics are available, but it 
may be assumed that the internal commerce of the United Kingdom is equal to its 
exports and imports together. 

In addition to this, one must take into consideration England’s enormous mari- 
time commerce. The total tonnage of her merchant marine, including only those 
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vessels of more than 59 tons capacity, 1s about equal to the total tonnage of the mer- 
chant marines of all the other nations in the world. Not only is almost the entire 
foreign commerce of England carried in her own ships, but a very large percentage 
of the commerce of other countries finds its way into the holds of the British vessels. 
It is estimated that the profits of British shipowners amount to $300,000,000 a year. 

The reason that commercial education has received but little attention in England 
till now ix because the people have a highly developed instinct for trade. Then, 
again, the geographical position of the country, together with a combination of cir- 
cumstances, has greatly assisted England to become the first commercial nation in 
the world. In Germany, France, Austria, and other nations of Europe the unfavor- 
able geographical position and adverse circumstances have awakened the people of 
those countries to a realization of the fact that it is only a superior educational train- 
ing that will put the merchants and manufacturers in a position to compete with 
those of England. . 

Ten years’ residence and study in Germany has led me to the belief that this 
Iimpire’s greatest capital is its intelligence. A process of rigid training has not only 
enabled Germany to overcome ‘the disadvantages of her geographical position, but 
the merchants and manufacturers in England find themselves face to face with the 
fact that German commerce has much more rapidly increased than their own, and 
that many markets in different parts of the world are being lost to their German 
competitors. 

One result of the neglect of commercial education in England is the inability of 
English commercial travelers and agents to properly represent the trade interests of 
their country. As a rule, these vital interests are in the hands of foreigners who 
have received special commercial training in some one of the many excellent ecom- 
mercial schools on the Continent. It would be difficult to estimate how many young 
Germans are nanaging the correspondence in large Mnglish business houses. A good 
percentage of this number, however, aiter they have learned the English language 
and as much about the industry or business of their employer as possible, find their 
way back to Germany again, where they exert themselves to further the commer- 
cial and industrial interests of their native country. The advent of Germany upon 
the scene as one of her keenest competitors has caused some anxiety in England, and 
the cause which has brought about this result is now generally and correctly con- 
ceded to be the superior technical and commercial training accorded to the German 
youth. 

In 1888 the London Chamber of Commerce took the first step to change this con- 
dition of affairs. .A committee was appointed which worked out some ‘‘sehemes for 
junior and higher commercial education.’’ This programme was accepted, not only 
by the London Chamber of Commerce, but by the consolidated chambers of ecom- 
merce of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. It takes six years to complete the 
course, which embodies the following subjects: 


Inglish. _ Writing. French. 

German. Spanish. Portuguese. 

Italian. History. Geography. 
Arithmetic. Geometry. Elementary science. 
Physics. Chemistry. Natural history. 
Geology, Accounts. ; Bookkeeping. 
Commercial law. Political economy. Drawing. 


The course is for boys between the ages of 10 and 17. The number of hours of 
instruction averages thirty a week. At the end of each year final examinations are 
held and the subjects taught during the year are thoroughly reviewed. At the end 
of the six years’ course the pupil is given a so-called ‘junior commercial certificate.”’ 

The scheme for a senior commercial course is intended for pupils between 15 and 
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19 years of age who have the time to devote to this course. The subjects of the 
course are as follows: 


Latin. Mathematics. Commercial geography. 
History of commerce. Political economy. Banking and currency. 
Drawing. Photography. Mechanics. 

Zoology. Stenography. Typewriting. 


The modern languages and literature of the junior course are also continued in the 
senior course. If the student is already in possession of the junior coinmercial certif- 
ieate, he may become a candidate for final examinations, and receive, after the same 
are completed, the higher commercial certificate. 

. As a means toward interesting the youth of London in the school of the chamber 
of commerce, some 300 London merchants declared themselves willing to show a 
preference for the young men holding junior and senior certificates in filling vacant 
positions in their firms. 


COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Commercial education in England, when considered as a whole, is almost entirely 
in connection with existing schools organized for general instruction. The neglect 
of this subject 1s probably the cause of more such schools not having been founded 
independently instead of being attached in the form of special classes to the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and to some universities. 

Special attention is paid in England to commercial subjects in connection with the 
evening elementary schools. These are the schools which correspond to the primary 
commercial schoolsin Germany. In England they are called ‘‘ continuation schools,”’ 
are under the control of the education department, and receive their funds through 
Government subventions. The establishment of these schools dates back to about 
the year 1850, but a law passed in 1893 greatly assisted their growth. This law per- 
mits school boards to establish evening schools wherever a need for the same exists. 
Almost everything is taught which may be of possible benefit to the pupil in after 
life. The number of subjects taught is remarkably large, as 1t covers almost every- 
thing from modern languages and mathematics down to cooking and washing. 

In 1885 only 24,233 pupils attended these schools. In 1895 the number of schools 
was 2,619 and the attendance had increased to 164,233 pupils. In 1893 the number 
of Be fools and pupils had increased to 3,477 and 254,948, respectively. In the city 
of London alone there are 368 evening continuation schools, with an attendance of 
about 15,000 pupils. In 1895, 6 per cent of the population of Bradford attended the 
evening school in that city. 

The board of education has divided the instruction given in these schools into 
eight stages, as follows: 


Hiementary.—Reading, recitations, writing, composition, and arithmetic. 

FEnglish.—English language, ceovraphy, history, and literature. 

Languages. —French, German, Welsh, and Latin. 

Mathematics. —Euclid, aleebra, and mensuration. 

Science.—Physics, chemistry, domestic science, science of common things, mechan- 
ics, electricity, physiology, botany, agriculture, and horticulture. 

Commercial. Commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, commercial geography, history 
of commerce, office routine, and stenography. 

Miscellancous.—V ocal music, drawing, etc. 

Subjects for women and girls. —Housekeeping, cooking, etc. 


The usual age of the pupils is about 14, but persons over 20 may also be admitted. 
The hours of instruction shall not begin before 4 o’clock in the afternoon. In the 
368 evening continuation schools of London instruction in bookkeeping, commercial 
arithmetic, and typewriting is given free of charge. In 1894 the education depart- 
ment for England and Wales granted the sum of $500,000 as subventions to these 
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schools, The same department for Scotland spent $100,000 and Ireland $50,060 for 
this purpose. 

In the elementary day schools German, French, bookkeeping, and commercial 
correspondence are taught. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The secondary, or intermediate, schools in England are divided into two parts, 
namely, ‘‘classical side’? and ‘‘modern side.’? Commercial instruction is given in 
connection with the latter. The following is the course of study offered in the mod- 
ern side of King Edward’s Grammar Sehool for Boys in Birmingham, and will serve 
as an example by which to judge the others: 


Reading. Writing. Arithmetic. 
english. History. Geography. 
French. German. Science. 
Drawing. Vocal music. Physical instruction. 
Latin. Mathematics. Scripture. 


The courses of study in this class of schools in England vary greatly, and there 
seems to be no definite plan of organization in existence. In the above-named school 
there are at present 360 pupils whose parents, for the most part, are employed in the 
large business houses of the city. Sixty-five per cent of the pupils come from the 
elementary schools, and any boy who lives within 10 miles of the Birmingham town 
hall has a right to apply for admission. As these schools are usually well attended, 
it sometimes happens that candidates are refused admittance, but it must be borne 
in mind that there are several grammar schools in Birmingham, and that prospective 
pupils invariably find room in some one of the commercial classes connected with 
these schools. In addition to commercial instruction in the grammar schools, there 
are a large number of independent schools in Engiand which enjoy about the same 
relative standing. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN UNIVERSITIES. 


London School of Economics and Political Sctence.—This institution was founded in 
1895, after the pattern of Columbia College in New York. It has a department 
intended to provide for higher commercial education—that is to say, young men who 
wish to become merchants, bankers, and manufacturers may have the same facilities 
for broader study which the professional schools give to the students of law and 
medicine. The course of instruction is intended to give the student a deep insight 
into the development of modern coinmmerce in all its phases, especial attention being 
paid to the trade relations of England with foreign countries. The subjects of the 
curriculum which have to do with commerce and trade are as follows: 


1. The organization and structure of modern industry historically cousidered. 
Thirty lectures. 

2. The economic position of England, with special reference to rural organizations, 
the iron and steel trades, and smaller manufactures. Thirty lectures. 

3. The organization ot Inglish foreign trade. Ten lectures. 

4, Chartered companies, past and present. Ten lectures. 

5. The commercial and financial relations between England and Ireland from the 
period of the Restoration. Ten lectures. 

6. Industrial and commercial law. Thirty lectures. 

7. English foreign trade, with special reference to China and South America. 
Thirty lectures. 

8. French commercial history since 1860. Stx lectures. 

9. The economic factors in railway administration. Ten lectures. 

10. The railway statistics of England and foreign countries comparatively treated. 
Twelve lectures. 
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li. Electric traction on railways. Six lectures. 

12. The railways of France. Ten lectures. 

13. Life contingencies, and the theory and practice of life assurance. Twenty 
lectures. 

14. The finance of life assurance, and special points in life-assurance administration. 
Three lectures. 


In 1900 this school was attended by more than 400 students, ranging between the 
ages of 23 and 28 years. Forty per cent of this number heard lectures in the depart- 
ment of commerce and industry, as follows: 


cee Percent- 

Subject. age. 
TOO TRNa? TOYO! TGC RE GVEE Co sere odin ce Pe eS aero IEEE CREO ero yee eer ee eee aes 16 
WOM nce uSGLy) LIPS CNL ee ae. ais cc cre cece sc Sie casio e ereiere Se aie cra PRD re Seite are yee ee 18 
Revi QOUIOTTOUIS eR OY. Ae ace ores ge enecl emer eeieiae eaens Cbs eae ere ones cer tees ee gee yee eee ee sn 14 
IRC {cA aera eee RU ten Tee ney eS stearate la ics fa sate srovercvalevete/ atatays(d) tata wistiare Sicis: Se ere sacs heres eee tes |! 40 


This school has been attended with such success that it promises to become in 
London what the Handelshochschulen of Leipzig and Cologne have become to those 
cities. The railroads in England are taking such an interest in the school that many 
of them send their clerical employees to London, at the expense of the railway com- 
pany, in order that they may attend certain lecture courses. The founding of this 
school undoubtedly marks an epoch in the history of commercial education in 
England. 

University of Birmingham.—On the Ist of October, 1902, the commercial depart- 
ment in this institution was formally opened. In regard to the aim and scope of the 
programme, the latest catalogue says: 


The instruction provided by the faculty of commerce furnishes a systematic train- 
ing, extending over a period of three years. It consists of courses of study of twe 
kinds. Some deal with subjects which are primarily of concern to the future man 
of business, but which are, nevertheless, capable of being made the instruments of a 
true education. Others deal with subjects which have long been recognized as 
elements of liberal culture, and yet are peculiarly valuable for those who are to be 
engaged in commerce and manufacture. While certain parts of the curriculum are 
believed to be serviceable for all classes of business men, and are prescribed for all 
students in the faculty, other parts are so arranged as to allow a large freedom of 
choice, in accordance with the prospects, interests, and aptitudes of the individual 
stucients. 


The subjects which deal with commerce are as follows: 


Commercial law. 

Transport. 

Technique of trade. 

Money, credit, banking, and international exchange. 

Methods of statistics. 

The British Empire, with particular regard to existing circumstances in the colo- 
nies and dependencies. 

The United States, Germany, Russia, France, other European countries, South 
America, ete. 

Commercial history. 

Commercial geography. 

Business policy in its main principles, as indicated by industrial and commercial 
experience. 

Public finance. 

Bookkeeping. 

Executorship, accounts, including probate and residuary accounts, 

Bankruptcy, liquidation, and receivership accounts. 

The preparation of accounts for income-tax returns and appeals. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 


Advanced technical cducation has been neglected. Leading English statesmen, 
however, have always been more or less aware of their country’s deficiency in this 
respect. As long ago as 1855 the Government requested her diplomatic representa- 
tives to prepare papers on the subject of technical education in foreign countries. 
Some speeches were made in Parliament on the subject and a resolution was passed 
favoring the establishment of a technical university at Government expense, but 
nothing came of it. Up to date England has been without an institution of this 
kind. The technical courses given in Kensington, Leeds, Glasgow, Belfast, Galway, 
etc., in no wise make good this glaring deficiency, and it was only recently decided 
to establish in London a polytechnicum modeled after the one in Charlottenburg, 
Germany. | 

In 1877 a movement was started in England to organize industrial schools for tex- 
tiles. The trade journals of the country began an aggressive campaign in favor of 
the scheme, and such schools were finally established in Leeds, Glasgow, Stroud, 
Dewsbury, Bradford, and Huddersfield. A trade journal at that ime contained the 
following instructive article, which a lapse of twenty-seven years has only confirmed: 

That State which possesses the best industrial schools will be master of the world’s 
markets. * * * It is technical education which has enabled France to supply 
us with a considerable portion of pr inted cretonnes, calicoes, and other textile fabrics, 

together with bronzes and articles in which artistic art is involved; it is technical 
education which enables Saxony to send us yarns, which enables Belgium to sup- 
plant our spinners to a great extent in both woole: ‘and worsted yarns it is technical 
education which has taught the chemists of Germany to supply this country with 
four-fifths of all the aniline dyestuffs used by our dyers and printers. They obtain 
nearly all their supplies of raw materials from London, Hull, and Leith, whence they 
are shipped via Rotterdam up the Rhine, only to be returned to this country in the 
shape of dyes ready for use. Two of these establishments employ between them 
about 25,000 hands and about 60 technical trained chenusts. They have suites of 
laboratories for investigation, research, aud for testing colors, dyes, etc. The success 
of these and similar works abroad is due to the superior scientific skill employed in 
them, both as regards principals and assistants, and not to a cheaper system of labor 
than that which exists in England. <A thorough study of the subject one is working 
in is the true way to success. 

Much is being done in England, however, fer primary [technical] education. The 
annual Government expenditure for this purpose amounts to $4,000,000, and this 
sum is greatly increased by the yearly donations of the ancient guilds of the city of 
London and donations from other sources. The youth of London and of other large 
cities and industrial centers may receive technical education to-day in almost any 
known trade er industry. 

Ernest L. Harris, 


Commercial Agent. 
Errenstock, Greruany, September 4, 1908. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS IN GERMANY. 
COLOGNE. 


In the adyanced school for girls during the past year the first class numbered 23 
and the second class 30 pupils. The course specially given during the summer semes- 
ter of 1902, for the purpose of preparing girls to become teachers in commercial 
schools, was attended by 5 pupils. After examinations 4 accepted positions in busi- 
nesx houses, in order to learn the practical side of business life, while the fifth was 
selected as a teacher in a commercial school. 

The school year just commenced shows an attendance of 21 new pupils. The num- 
ber of applications, however, was much larger, but the school authorities found that 
a great many either did not have a suflicient knowledge of the necessary elementary 
branches or had not reached the required age. 
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For the time being the school has suspended the education of girl teachers for 
commercial schools, for the reason that the Prussian Government has not determined 
the subjects to be taught and how best to provide for the girls which the schools 
ir Out. 

A museum, containing many articles of manufacture and materials of commerce, 
presented by interested merchants and manufacturers, has been established in con- 
nection with the school. The teachers have found this museum of great assistance 
to them and depend upon it to a large extent in giving instruction from the practical 
standpoint. 

The primary commercial school for girls was established by the women of Cologne, 
and is under the management of a committee appointed for thatpurpose. The num- 
ber of girl pupils averages about 200. The subjects taught are as follows: 


Single-entry book- Double-entry book- Typewriting. 

keeping. keeping. Arithmetic. 
Correspondence. Penmanship. German. 
Physical geography. Commercial law. French. 
English. 


The ages of the pupils vary between 14 and 19 years. There are 6 maleand 10 
female teachers. 


DUSSELDORF. 


The women’s commercial school was founded by the women of Diisseldorfin 1898. 
The curriculum is divided into two courses, each lasting one year. The total attend- 
ance in 1902 amounted to 66 girl pupils. Onthe Ist of last April the Women’s Union 
severed its connection with the commercial school, and its inanagement has now 
passed entirely into the hands of the Dusseldorf Chamber of Commerce. 


BERLIN. 


In February, 1902, the Commercial Charitable Union for Women Employees 
approached the Berlin Chamber of Commerce with the proposition that the com- 
mercial schools for girls which the union had founded should pass to the manage- 
ment of the chamber of commerce. The commercial schools founded by the 
charitable union consisted of a commercial school, with instruction during the day 
for young girls who were unemployed, a continuation or primary school, with 
instruction during the evening for girl assistants, and a school for teaching type- 
writing. 

These schools had become too large to be managed properly by the charitable 
union; the total attendance at the three schools had reached $00. The chamber of 
commerce took over the control of the three schools on October 1, 1902. 

There were many reasons which influenced the chamber of commerce to take this 
step. The advent of women into the bureaus of merchants and manufacturers as 
bookkeepers, stenographers, etc., is characteristic of the present time; and the fact 
that there are more women than men, and that the number of unmarried women is 
on the increase, especially in the large cities of the Empire, makes it apparent that 
the plan of employing girls in business houses should be encouraged from a moral 
as well as from a social standpoint. The Berlin Chamber of Commerce takes the 
ground that the better young women are trained to fill such positions the better will 
they be able to serve their principals, and their remuneration and social standing 
will be improved accordingly. 


CASSEL. 


The municipal authorities of Cassel have decided that girl apprentices and assist- 
ants in the business houses of the city should attend the two years’ course of 
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instruction given in the primary commercial school for boys. The school year 
1903-+ opened with 23 girl pupils. 
MUNICH. 


In the Riemerschmidt Commercial School 603 girls applied for admission in 1902, 
of which number 159 were rejected. This school was established by private enter- 
prise, the city of Munich assuming control of it about two years ago. The following 
figures show the growth of the school: 


- Attend- 
Year. ance Classes. 
Number. | Number. 
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The subjects taught include English, French, stenography, typewriting, history, 
and vocal music. 


e 


RESUME. 


It will be seen from these statements that there is an educational movement begin- 
ning in Germany which is fraught with far-reaching consequences. Berlin has set 
the pace, and the other cities will not be long in following suit. The same methods 
which have been apphed with such remarkable success to the training of boy appren- 
tices in the industrial and commercial schools of the Empire are now to be adopted 
for the education and training of girls who may seek to better their condition in 
life. They will then swell the ranks of that trained army of experts which has 
accomplished more than any other one factor to make German commerce and indus- 


tries what they are to-day. 
Ernest L. Harris, 


Commercial Agent. 
EIBENSTOCK, GERMANY, September 18, 1908. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF LIBERIA. 


Within the last five years the educational progress of Liberia has been very rapid, 
and to-day conditions will compare favorably with those of any country with similar 
opportunities. The credit for this gratifying situation is due primarily to the inter- 
est and efforts of the officials of the Liberian Government, aided by the Colonization 
Society of the city of Washington, D. C., the New York Colonization Society, and 
the Boston Board of the College of Liberia. These several forces have directed the 
educational system of the Republic with such intelligent effort that in many sections 
the public school system is equal in effectiveness to that of many sections of the 
United States. 

In the towns of Monrovia, Clay, Ashland, Cape Palmas, Edina, and Greenville 
the schools will compare favorably with some of the American city primary schools. 
In every civilized settlement there is a Government school. Itis now proposed to 
open a school in every large native settlement near the cities. 

Liberia College was closed for two or three years prior to 1898. The legislature of 
that year passed an act making a liberal appropriation for its support and empow- 
ered the local board to resume work, and the college was reopened in 1899. Its 
work has gone on improving each year, until now it has four regular college classes. 
The senior class to be graduated soon is composed of six most promising negro 
youths. The sophomore class contains six young women—daughters of prominent 
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families. These are the first females ever entered at Liberia College. The entire 
number of students in the college is 160, of whom 110 are in the preparatory cepart- 
ment. 

In addition to the schools conducted by the Government, a number of educational 
institutions are conducted by the representatives of various churches and societies of 
the United States and other countries, among which are those of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Cape Palmas and Cape Mount; the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Monrovia and at White Plains; the Lutherans at Muellenburg Station, on the St. 
Paul River, and those of the Presbyterians, Baptists, and African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The one thing lacking to complete the system is a first-class industrial school, where 
experiments in agriculture, dairying, cattle raising, etc., could be made. Such an 
institution would be far-reaching in its effect on the advancement of the African 
people. 

JAMES Robert SPURGEON, 
Chargé @ Affaires. 
Monrovia, Lizeria, August 15, 1903. ‘ 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 


{In its issue of October 1, 1903, Handel und Gewerbe says, under the above title:] 


The fourth session of the German society, ‘‘Trade and Indusiry,’’ passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


1. The establishment of a compulsory industrial continuation or supplementary 
school is of pressing necessity, owing to economic, social, and educational reasons. 
Further developing industrial instruction is a necessary factor in industrial education. 

2. It is necessary that compulsory attendance at these schools be made general by 
law, and, if they are to produce good results, at least four to six hours weekly should 
be devoted to study. The development of the schools, in particular, should be left 
to law. 

8. Such schools are to serve industrial life and to satisfy the demands made on 
young men by professional life. 


In its broader sense, therefore, every industrial school should have the character 
of a professional school. If possible, the classes should be arranged by professions, 
and only those belonging to the same or related industries, according to their previous 
training, should be placed in the same class. The entire system of teaching must be 
based, as far as the teaching force and material taught are concerned, upon the callings 
or trades of the students. 


4. The importance of industrial training, in addition to teaching in the workshop, 
regard for the stage of development reached by the pupil, and his lessened capacity 
for receptivity on account of weariness induced in the shop, demands that as far as 
possible instruction be given during the day. 

5. Industrial instruction demands skillful teachers and should be intrusted only to 
such as possess the necessary industrial training coupled with a capacity for teaching. 
So far as practically educated artisans comply with these qualifications, they are to 
be preferred for giving instruction. Opportunities should be given them to assimi- 
late pedagogical ideas. - However, sufficiently informed teachers, who, when oppor- 
tunities were offered, placed themselves in touch with practical ideas, may, and should, 
be intrusted with this kind of instruction. 

6. Supplementary schools of guilds and societies of artisans, managed like the State 
schools, would be of great assistance. 

7. In the management of these schools the cooperation of artisans will strengthen 
the work materially. 

8. It need not be feared that the establishment of these schools will be detrimental 
to existing private professional schools; it is to be supposed rather that a benefit will 
accrue by a proper limitation. 

9. In these schools it will be possible to separate the young worker from the 
apprentice. 
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Agricultural schools in Spain.—United States Vice-Consul Adolphe Danziger, writ- 
ing from Madrid under date of October 12, 1903, says that the Governinent of Spain 
is to open 1+ agricultural schools in various parts of the peninsula. They are to be 
practical means of educating farmers, not only in regard to the crops raised, but in 
the use of agricultural machinery and implements. While they will be governmental 
institutions, the contracts to equip them will be let to private parties, and bids are 
goon to be asked for. 


ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO A GERMAN UNIVERSITY. 


The University of Munich has, with the beginning of this semester, opened its 
doors to women students. This is a very decided step forward in the educational 
history of Germany, particularly in the provisions made for the education of women. 

Hitherto no women were permitted to matriculate in the German universities. In 
several of them women have been permitted to attend lectures, and have been 
allowed to take their degrees upon examination by and with the consent of the fac- 
uliies concerned, but it has always been a question even in the University of Heidel- 
berg, which is one of the most liberal of the German universities, whether women 
should be admitted to a regular university course as matriculated students and enter 
into competition in university work with men students. 

The most noted of German women who have been successful in their struggle for 
higher education have hitherto been obliged to go to Switzerland for their university 
work, and it is therefore a very decided departure on the part of the Government of 
Bavaria to concede this right to women, notwithstanding the fact that as yet there is 
no gymnasium under the eegis of Munich. Prominent educators of progressive tend- 
encies have started a private foundation, and it is to be hoped that this private 
gymnasium for women will ultimately be accepted by the authorities as a regularly 
instituted gymnasium in the Kingdom. In other portions of Germany gymnasia for 
women have already been started and are said to be successful, and the students, it 
is reported, ere taking high rank. . 

For the present the University of Munich limits its admission of women by regular 
matriculation to such as possess the abituria of a German gymnasium, and they are 
admitted to these noted German high schools only upon the same conditions as male 
students. Lady students of foreign birth, graduates of colleges, but who do not 
possess the German gymnasial abituria, are only admitted as hearers, and they may, 
with the consent of the faculty, pursue a course of study and finally come up fora 
degree, but they have not yet been conceded the same rights that are accorded to 
German female students having the gyimnasial abituria. 

The present rector of the University of Munich, Professor Doctor Kuhn, expresses 
himsels as desirous of exercising all possible liberality toward American lady students, 
graduates of reputable colleges. He has, therefore, promised to second the petition 
of the United States consul-general to the Bavarian ministry of Cultus that American 
laly students possessing diplomas from reputable American colleges shall be con- 
ccded the same advantages that have been so generously conceded always by German 
universities to the graduates of reputable American colleges and universities. Under 
the concessions temporarily made, a number of American young ladies, graduates of 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith, also other colleges, have this term entered upon 
serious work in the University of Munich. 

Y have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
JAMES H. WorMAN, 


Consul- General. 
Municu, Germany, October 22, 1903. 
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America and Germany as teachers.—Deutsche Export-Revus, a Jeading German 
industrial journal, in its issue of October 15, 1903, says: 


An important work on the United States, by Wilhelm vy. Polenz, ‘Das Land der 
Jukunit,’’? has just appeared, and in view of the exposition which the United States 
is to hold nothing could have been more timely. He say; 

‘“‘The most noteworthy surprise of the New World is that everyone with the 
power of discovery that goes thither is able to discover it anew, but no one is com- 
petent to write concerning the United States except those whose critical sense has been 
saturated by the powerful impressions of that wonderland. I have found that we 
are never so proud as when making a journey, but I have also noticed that our sur- 
vey of the weakness of German life can never be so well impressed upon us as when 
we compare ourselyes with another strong nation. 

‘‘Tt has become the fashion to wonder at American institutions and to consider 
them worthy of imitation; but it would be most unwise for us thoughtlessly to incor- 
porate the American nature into our own life. That this young nation across the 
ocean should give birth to freer customs and more up-to-date accommodations than 
Europe in its narrowed sphere is natural, but it is as impossible to Americanize 
Kurope as it would be to bring the United States to look at things from the stand- 
point of Europe. It is one thing to become absorbed into a strange people without 
resistance, as the German often does, to his harm, and another to endeavor to be 
just in regard to them. Boundless wonder should not seize us in regarding the 
United States, and in opposition to the ‘unbounded possibilities’ should be placed 
the saying of the Germans, ‘Care will be taken that the trees do not grow to the 
heavens.’ 

‘‘No extra-European nation has made such progress in all lines as has the United 
States. With no country have we had such trafiic as with the United States. There 
are no two other nations which could learn more from each other, nor do any two 
natious so thoroughly fail to understand each other. Gigantic is the only word with 
which to measure the traffic between the shores of the two countries. The two 
peoples may touch each other outwardly in a hundred ways, but their souls do not 
meet. Therdleshave beenchanged. Whereasformerly, at least for a very long period 
of time, European infiuence was the dominant one in civilization, Europeanizing all 
people that it touched, to-day it is the United States that is Americanizing every- 
thing, even Europe. With no nation on earth has the Empire had closer relations 
than with the United States, particularly since 1870.”’ 


MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS IN BERLIN AND PARIS. 


German papers report that a congress for hygiene and physiological pedagogy was 
recently held at Paris. As a result Progrés Medical has drawn a comparison between 
the work of the school physicians in the German and the French capital, which is 
substantially in favor of the German method. The expert writing the article cautions 
especially against the inclination in France to overdo such efforts, which may lead 
to giving the physician a too far-reaching influence, and the possibility of meddling 
with the manner of school instruction and in more intimate relations. 

He first reviews the rules for medical supervision over the public schools of Berlin. 

Every school physician has supervision over four schools, and his duties are to 
examine twice a year all the pupils who enter the school with reference to the 
senses, the spinal column, the developmeni of the himbs, etc.; to make examination 
of those pupils who would be subject to receive instruction on account of stuttering 
or some other additional instruction; to make a quarterly inspection of the school 
rooms with reference to their sanitary condition; also of the health of the pupils and 
the presence of contagious diseases. 

These examinations may take place oftener if requested by the school board. 

In addition the State district physician has to inspect the local schoois at least once 
every five years with reference to their architecture; he has also to prescribe the 
necessary measures in case of a threatened epidemic. 

The principal of the school is held to send those pupils to the school physician 
whose state of health during the intervals of the official visits creates suspicion. It 
is especially pointed out that the school physician, according to the German rules, is 
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not to give the sick pupil orders or prescribe for him or her, but the parents are sim- 
ply notified of the facts and receive written advice. 

It is furthermore particularly important that the school physicians meet together 
in certain intervals, three or four times during a year. These measures are held by 
the French physician to be models for a reforin of conditions in Paris. It appears to 
him indispensable, and it certainty does seem proper to have the pupils entering 
school examined separately by the school plhiysician, as thereby it is possible to call 
the attention of the teachers from the beginning to the physical condition of the 
school children. The Paris rules go further, inasmuch as the school physicians are 
obliged to inspect their schools at least twice a month instead of only twice every 
half year. 

The careful execution of the medical examination of the hygienic conditions of 
the school is the most important part cf the duties of the school physicians. 

Aside from this the medical treatment of the pupils must, as far as possible, be 
left to the home physicians, who usually have known the children for a longer time 
than the school physician, and therefore are better judges of the condition of their 
health. 

In doubtful cases the advice of a specialist shall be sought rather than to demand 
of the school physician a far-reaching special knowledge, which might result in 
making a medical experimental station of the school. 

In addition, the French physician proposes that the school physician should be 
entitled to view the condition of the dwellings of sick school children, and also to 
give advice concerning the architecture of schools and the division of the school 


hours. 
A RIcHARD GUENTHER, 


FRANKFORT, GERMANY, December 4, 1908. Consul- General. 


Public schools in Russia.—According to the latest statistics there are 84,544 public 
schools in the Empire of Russia, out of which number 40,131 are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ministry of Public Education, 42,588 under the jurisdiction of the Holy 
Synod, and the remainder under other departments. Of the pupils 73,167 were 
adults, 3,291,694 boys, and 1,203,902 girls. The teachers number 172,000. The 
maintenance ofall these schools costs more than $25,000,000. The average school 
tax for city schools is $9.50 and for village schools $5 per pupil.—Samuel Smith, 
Consul, Moscow, Russia, January 2, 1904. 


New system of measuring criminals.—The police of London have introduced experi- 
mentally a new measuring system for recognizing criminals. As it has been suc- 
ceesful, it will soon be adopted by a number of other police departments both in 
England and abroad. In this system only the impressions of the fingers are taken. 
Compared with the “ Bertillon”’ system, it hag, above all, the advantage of sim- 
plicity, as it can be applied without any contrivances, and is therefore much less 
expensive. Whether it can completely take the place of the Bertillon system 
remains to be seen. The Berlin police have for the present also inaugurated a card 
collection of impressions of the fingers for recognition purposes. The new system 
is called ‘ Daktyloscopy.”’—Richard Guenther, consul-gencral, Frankfort, Germany, 
December 15, 1903. 


Commercial university for Berlin.—The Frankfurter Zeitung of December 20, 1903, 
states that the Prussian Government has approved the establishment of a commer- 
cial university for Berlin, which is to be called into existence by the corporation of 
the seniors of the Berlin merchants.—Richard Guenther, consul-general, Frankfort, 
Germany, December 22, 1903. 
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SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA. 
[From United States Commercial Agent Greener, Vladivostok, Siberia. ] 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Within the jurisdiction of the ministry of education there are 37,000 elementary 
schools, whose maintenance costs $15,601,666. Of this amount only $2,008,500 are 
appropriated by this ministry—that is, a littie over one-eighth of the annual cost. 
The remainder is supplied by the local communities by a charge for admittance to 
school and by private donations. The amount which denotes the share the ministry 
takes in the support of elementary schools must also be curtailed a little, for it includes 
the appropriation for the department of inspection, which bears an administrative 
but not an educational character; so that the direct support by the ministry to the 
elementary schools constitutes only one-eighth of the amount they actually cost. 
Notwithstanding the large number of schools there are 7,250,000 children of school 
age who remain without any education. 

The small share the ministry takes in the establishment and support of elementary 
schools depends on a principle prevalent in this ministry from the times of Count 
D. A. Tolstoy, that the Government’s business consisted only in controlling the 
schools, and that the money for their support should be provided by the local com- 
munities. The change of opinion evidently taking place in the ministry at present 
is therefore welcome. 

The chief secretary of the ministry published an article in which are found these 
momentous words: 

After having satisfied many cases of utmost need it appears that the ministry has 
full reason to give more scope to its own initiative and introduce gradually a new 
system of action that is not so closely dependent on private and local initiative as at 
present, which will lead the way graduaily to guarantee to all children of school age 
the possibility of obtaining an elementary education. 

The secretary says that for this object it would be necessary to open 150,000 new 
schools. The appropriation for them would amount to $55,875,500. Of course such 
a reform can be introduced only by degrees. In the province of Moscow alone 
15,323 new schools are required, to cost $6,180,000. 

ie proposes that this number of schools should be gradually opened each decade. 
But, says the newspaper Novosti, at such a rate it would require a century to plant 
all the necessary elementary schools in Russia. This paper rejoices, however, in 
the good symptom that the ministry is at present acknowledging its own duty to 
take the initiative of extending elementary education in the Empire and of appro- 
priating the necessary funds by the Government. In doing such a thing the ministry 
is rendering the country an inestimable service. 

According to the published returns of the Russian ministry of finance the 54 
provinces that enjoy local self-government have expended $6,180,000 for public 
education during the year 1902. The population in these provinces amounts to 
66,500,000. The average expenditure has, consequently, been at a rate of about 
9 cents a year per head. 

The ministry of the interior publishes that there are at present in the 34 provinces 
where local provincial self-government is instituted 16,760 schools and 23,421 teachers, 
of whom 14,957 are religious teachers. 

As is well known, the teachers and pupils in the normal schools are all exempt 
from corporal punishment, even though they be of the peasant class. 

At present the ministry of education considers it just and right to abolish whip- 
ping, even of peasant children, in all of its lower and middie schools throughout the 
Empire. 

The Russian minister of war has informed the minister of education that there 
are no obstacles to the appropriation of the necessary funds fer the support of a real 
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grainmar school for girls beginning January 14, 1904, at Port Arthur. It is con- 
sequently expected that such schools will be opened in the fall of the current year. 
The professor of the Korean language at the Oriental Institute in Vladivostok, 
(Cr. V. Podstavin, has translated the common prayers and the creed of the Russian 
Orthodox Church into Korean. 
The Russian Chureh mission in Seoul will have them printed for distribution in 
Korea and among the Korcans in the maritime province. 


COMMERCIAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 


The ministry of finance reports that 149 commercial schools were opened in Russia 
between 1896 and 1903. Of these, 147 are in existence at present. The majority of 
these schools were established without any subsidy on the part of the Government. 
At the beginning of 1903 there were in these 147 commercial schools 2,180 teach- 
ers and 32,251 pupils. 

The schools are spread all over Russia, in an unequal manner. For all Siberia and 
the central Asiatic provinces there is only 1, at Tomsk; whereas St. Petersburg and 
the adjoining region have 58. The Government has, however, appropriated a suffi- 
cient amount for the erection of a separate building for the Deep Sea Navigation 
School at Vladivostok. The city authorities have allotted a spacious piece of ground 
opposite the Naval Club for this purpose, have granted $5,150, and promise $1,545 
yearly, taxing merchant licenses 10 per cent additional to make up this sum. They 
expect to begin building in the spring of 1904. 

The teaching of the Chinese language will be introduced in the newly opened 
Deep Sea Navigation School. An official of the navy department, Mr. Mihailofsky, 
will be the teacher. 

The ministry of finance has had charge of ali commercial and some technical 
schoois. There was a plan to transfer all these to the ministry of education. Now 
they are to be placed under the control of the new board of commerce and naviga- 
tion. 

The report of the Habarofsk Technical Railroad School for 1901-2 is published. 
The school was established seven years ago. At the end of the present school year 
the number of scholars was 49. Progress made by the young men was not very 
satisfactory, because their previous education had been defective. The course of 
studies commenced on August 1-4 with seven hours of work per day. The second 
class studied the work of locksmiths and the third class that of blacksmiths. During 
the summer months the young men are oceupied with carpenter work, surveying, 
and with erection of buildings. The graduates are obliged to stay in the employ of 
the loeal railroads for practical work from July 15 to September 10. The total num- 
ber of graduates for the seven years was only 58, and only 13 of them still remain 
in the employ of the railroad; so that the chief aim of the school to provide efficient 
and experienced agents for technical work on the railroads is evidently not yet real- 
ized. <A part of the graduates enter into the employ of the navy department, where 
they get better pay than on the railroad. 

The Russian Government is working on a project to organize a course of lectures 
for the training up of agents for the railroad trains. The special subjects of study 
will be the technical parts of trains in motion, commercial exploitation, the tele- 
graph, bookkeeping at the stations, keeping of records, and the administrative 
duties. The suppleinentary studies will comprise drawing, statutes on transportation, 
knowledge of merchandise, essential principles of railroad tariffs, and elementary 
knowledge of electricity in its application to railroads. In order to raise the level 
of general education among the employees on the Government railroads, special 
evening schools are established at the stations. 

Forty-three applications from different parts of Russia ask for the opening of com- 
mercial schools. Of this number 13 come from the Warsaw district alone. 
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The chief inspectors of schools in the Amur provinces informed the mayor of 
Vladivostok that upon the solicitations of the general governor to have a technical 
school in this city, the Government at St. Petersburg ordered: (1) To prepare plans 
and estimates for the erection of such a school, not to cost above $180,250; (2) to 
appropriate $25,750 annually for the support cf such a school; (3) to confer with the 
navy department whether it is willing to contribute a part to these appropriations, 
and (4) to have the school opened some time during the next five years. 


PROPOSED UNIVERSITY AT VITEBSK, RUSSIA. 


For the purpose of having a university established in the city of Vitebsk, western 
Russia, the city council donates 119 acres of urban land. Several councilmen offer 
108 acres additional. The land is valued at $240,000. There is an appropriation by 
the city of $300,000. The donations amount to over $500,000. 


NAVIGATION SCHOOL IN ODESSA. 


On November 30 last a new building fora navigation school was opened in Odessa, 
which cost $125,000. The money was supplied by the Government, the city, and 
merchants. 

R. T. GREENER, Commercial Agent. 

VLADIVOSTOK, SIBERIA, December 18, 1903. 


CHAPTER XV. 


FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES AND OTHER FOREIGN INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 1908. 


I, Universities arranged according to date of founding. 
IT. Other seats of learning arranged according to date of founding. 
ITI. Universities, etc., arranged according to number of students. 
IV. The same errenged alphabetically. 
V. Universities arranged according to countries. 
VI. Polytechnica arranged alphabetically. 
VII. Agricultural, forestry, and mining schools arranged alphabetically. 
ViZT, Veterinary schools arranged alphabetically. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The author of ‘‘Minerva, Jahrbuch der Universtiiten der Welt’? (K. Tribner), 
which is the chief source of information offered in the following lists, says that he 
has submitted his work at various stages of completion to different professors of the 
countries mentioned, so that he is assured that his decision as to which of the learned 
institutions of the world should be regarded as universities is upheld by the most 
trustworthy authority. He describes his Jahrbuch as a collection of names of teach- 
ing bodies, of universities, or similar institutions of the world. 

Since Volume 2 of this Report of the Commissioner of Education contains direct 
information concerning the higher institutions of learning in the United States, they 
have been omitted from the following lists, which are devoted exclusively to foreign 
institutions: 


I. loreign universities arranged according to age. 


Date of Date of 


foun- Locality. foun- | Locality. 
dation. dation. : 
Tenth century. Fourteenth century—Continued. 
988 | Cairo, Egypt. 1346 Valladolid, Spain. 
1348 | Prague, Bohemie, Austria. 
Twelfth century. 1349 | Florence, Italy. 
1361 | Pavia, Italy. 
1119 | Bologna, italy. 1864 | Krakow, Galicia, Austria. 
1181 | Montpellier, France. | 1365 | Vienna, Austria. 
1200 | Paris, France. 1367 | Funfkirchen, Hungary. 
1200 | Oxford, England. 1885 | Heidelberg, Baden, Germany. 


1391 } Ferrara, Italy. 
Thirteenth century. 


; Fifteenth century. 
1209 | Valencia, Spain. 


1222 | Padua, Italy. 1402 | Wiirzburg, Bavaria, Germany. 
1224 | Naples, Italy. 1409 | Leipzig, Saxony, Germany. 
1233 | Toulouse, France. 1409 | Aix, France. 

1243 | Salamanea, Spain. 1411 | St. Andrews, Scotland. 


1257 | Cambridge, England. 


1412 | Turin, Italy. 
1266 | Perugia, Italy. 


1419 | Rostock, Mecklenburg, Germany. 


1288 | Coimbra, Portugal. | 1422 | Parma, Italy. 
1422 | Besancon, France. 
Fourteenth century. 1426 | Louvain, Belgium. 
1431 | Poitiers, France. 
1303 | Rome, Italy. 1437 | Caen, France. 
1339 Grenoble, France. 1441 Bordeaux, France. 
1343 | Pisa, Italy. 1444 | Catania, Sicily, Italy. 
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I. Foreign universities arranged according to ege—Continued. 


Locality. 


Fijtecnth eentury—Continued. 
Barcelona, Spain. 
Glasgow, Scotland, 
Greiiswald, Prussia, Germany. 
Basel, Switzerland. 


Budapest, Hungary. 
Munich, Bavaria, Germany. 


| Saragossa, Spaii. 


} Lund, Sweden. 


| Innspruck, Tyrol, Austria, 


Upsala, Swede. 

Tubingen, Wurttemberg, Germany, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 

Aberdcen, Scotland. 


{ 
i 
| 
| 

Nauttes, France. 

Siateenth ecntury. 

Valencia, Spain. 

Halle-Wittenberg, Prussia, Germany. 

Seville, Spain. 

Santiago, Spain. 

Breslau, Prussia, Germany (1702). 

Madrid, Spain. 

Marburg, Prussia, Germany. 

Granada, Spain. 

Sarospatak, hungary. 

Lausanne, Switzeriand. 

Macerata, Italy. 

Konigsberg, Prussia, Germany. 

Messina, Sicily, Italy. 

Debreezin, Hungary, Theological Col- 

lege. 

Sassari, Italy. 

Jena, Thuringia, Germany. 

Geneva, Switzerland. 

Olmiitz, Moravia, Austria. 

Strassburg, Alsace, Germany. 

Braunsberg, Prussia, Germany. 

Naney, France. 

Leyden, Netherlands, 

Oviedo, Spain. 

Rome, Italy (Pontif.). 

Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Gratz, Styria, Austria. 

Dublin, Ireland. 

Cagliari, Italy. 


Seventecnth ecentury. 


Manila, Philippine Tslands, 
Giessen, Hesse, Germany. 
Cordoba, Argentina. 
Groningen, Netherlands, 
Salzburg, Austria. 
Amsterdim, Netherlands, 
Dorpat, Russia. 

Utrecht, Netherlands, 
Helsingfors, Finland, Russia. 
Bamberg, Bavaria, Germany. 
Kaschau, Hungary. = 
Kiel, Prussia, Germany. 


Urbino, Italy. 


Eperies, Hungary. 
Modena, Haly. 


Eighteenth century. 


Barbados (Codrington College), West 
Indies. 


| Habana, Cuba, 


Dijon, France. 

Camerino, Italy. 

Ratisbon, Germany, Theological Ly- 
ceum, 

Gottingen, Prussia, Germany. 

Erlau, Hungary. 

Erlangen, Bavaria, Germany. | 


Locality. 


Lighteenth century—Continued, 


Santiago, Chile. 

London, Middlesex Hospital Medical 
Senool, 

Cadiz, Spain. 

Moscow, Russia, 

Miinster, Prussia, Germany. 

Sionae tily, 

Palermo, Sicily, Italy. 

Lemberg, Galicia, Austria. 

Pressburg, Hungary. 

Grosswardein, Hungary. 

Kazan, Russia, Theological College. 


Nineteenth century. 


Edinburgh, Scotland, Medical College. 

Kazan, Russia. 

Kharkof, Russia. 

Yaroslavl, Russia. 

Clermont, France. 

Lille, France. 

Lyon, France. 

Rennes, France. 

Berlin, Prussia, Germany. 

Christiania, Norway. 

Genoa, Haly. 

Moscow, Russia. 

Ghent, Belgium, 

Warsaw, Poland, Russia. 

Liege (Littich), Belgium. 

Bonn, Prussia, Germany. 

St. Petersburg, Russia. 

Nezin, Russia, Philological School. 

Halifax, Canada. 

Montreal, Canada. 

London (University College), England. 

Toronto, Canada. 

Sheffield (Medical Coliege), England. 

Lampeter (St. David’s College), Wales. 

Durham, England. 

Zurich, Switzerland. 

Kief, Russia, 

Freising, Germany, 
cen. 

Brussels, Belgium. 

Berne, Switzerland. 

London (University), England, 

Athens, Greece, 

Messina, Italy. 

Kingston, Canada. 

Eichstiitt, Gerraarry, 
ceum. 

Cork, Ireland. 

Belfast, ireland. 

Galway, Ireland. 

Algiers, Algeria. 

Sydney, Australia. 

Manchester (Victoria University), Eng- 
land. 

Neweasle, England. 

Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Caleutta, India. 

Madras, India. 

Bombay, India. 

Lisbon, Portugal. 

Jassy, Roumania, 

Keeskemet, Hungary. 

Bucharest, Roumantia. 

Odessa, Russia, 

Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

Tokyo, Japan. 

New Zealand, New Zealand. 

Aberystwith, Wales. 

Adelaide, Australia. 

Klausenburg, Hungary. 

Cape Town, South Africa. 

Agram, Croatia, Hungary. 

Angers, France. 


Theological Ly- 


Theological Ly- 
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I. Foreign universities arranged according to age—Continued. 


Date of 


foun- 


Locality. 


dation. | 


1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 


1877 


1877 | 


1878 
1879 
1880 


1880 
1880 
1880 
1882 
1832 
1883 


Nincteenth century—Continued. 


Lille (Faculté Libre), France. 

Lyon (Faculté Libre), France. 

Czernowitz, Bukowina, Austria. 

Birmingham, England. 

Bristol, England. 

Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Montreal, Canada, Université Laval 
de Quebeek. 

Leeds, England. 

Liverpool, England. 

Stockholm, Sweden, 

Sheffield (Firth College), England. 

Amsterdam, Netherlands, Free Univer- 
sity. 

Dublin, University of Ireland. 

Dundee, Scotland. 

Nottingham, England. 

Prague (Bohemian University), Austria. 

Lahore, India. 

Cardiff, Wales. 


Date of 


Locality. 


Ninetcenth century —Continued. 


Cologne, Prussia, Germany. 


foun- 
| dation, 
188{  Bungor, Wales. 
1885 | Odessa, Russia. 
1887 | Allahabad, India. 
1888 | Tomsk, Siberia, Russia. 
1888 | Sophia, Buigafria. 
1889 | Freiburg, Switzerland. 
1891 | Gottenborg, Sweden. 
1892 | Bello Horisonte, Brazil. 
1897 | Kyoto, Japan. 
1901 
1901 


Fraukfori, Prussia, Germany. 
Date not known. 


Belgrade, Servia. 
Limoges, France. 
Marseille, France. 
Montauban, France. 
Buenos Ayres, Argentina. 


II. Other higher seats of learning arranged according to age. 
9) dj ff g 


Date of 
foun- 
dation. 


Locality. 


Lightcenth century. 


Naples, Italy, Oriental Institute. 
Brunswick, Germany, Polytechnic. 
Lyon, France, Veterinary. 
Vienna, Austria, Veterinary. 
Freiberg, Germany, Mining. 
Alford, France, Veterinary. 

St. Petersburg, Russia, Mining. 
Dresden, Germany, Veterinary. 
Clausthal, Germany, Mining. 
Hanover, Germany, Veterinary. 
Paris, France, Mining. 

Berlin, Germany, Polytechnic. 
Budapest, Hungary, Veterinary. 
Berlin, Germany, Veterinary. 
Munich, Germany, Veterinary. 
London, England, Veterinary. 
Milan, Italy, Veterinary. 


2| Madrid, Spain, Agricultural and Veteri- 


nary. ; 
Paris, France, Polytechnie. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Polytechnic. 


Nincteenth century. 


Cordoba, Spain, Veterinary. 
Kharkof, Russia, Veterinary. 
Berlin, Germany, Agriculture. 
Prague, Austria, German Polytechnic. 
Tharandt, Germany, Forestry. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Agriculture. 
Gratz, Austria, Polytechnic. 
Vienna, Austria, Polytechnic. 

St. Etienne, France, Mining. 
Hohenheim, Germany, Agriculture. 
Altenburg, Hungary, Agriculture, 
Eberswalde, Germany, Forestry. 
Santiago, Spain, Veterinary. 
Stuttgart, Germany, Vetcrinary. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Vetcrinary. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Forestry. 
Nancy, France, Forestry. 
Karlsruhe, Germany, Polytechnic. 
Toulouse, France, Veterinary. 
Munich, Germany, Polytechnic. 
Dresden, Germany, Polytechnic. 
Grignon, France, Agriculture. 


Date of 


foun- 
dation. 


Locality. 


Nineteenth century—Continued, 


St. Petersburg, Russia, Polytechnic. 
Paris, France, Arts and Manufactures. 


| Stuttgart, Germany, Polytechnic. 
| Copenhagen, Denmark, Polytechnic. 


Moscow, Russia, Polytechnic. 

Riga, Russia, Polytechnic. 

Madrid, Spain, Polytechnic. 

Lisbon, Portugal, Polytechnic. 
Athens, Greece, Pciytechnic. 
Aschafienburg, Germany, Agriculture. 
Lemberg, Austria, Polytechnic. 
Poppelsdorf, Germany, Agriculture. 
Helsingfors, Russia, Polytechuiic. 


| Dorpat, Russia, Veterinary. 


Pribram, Austria, Mining. 

London, England, College for Women. 
Brtinn, Austria, Polytechnic. 

Toronte, Canada, Medical College. 
Zurich, Switzerland, Polytechnie. 


| Beauvais, France, Agriculture. 
| Budapest, Hungary, Polytechnic, 


Lyon, France, Polytechnic. 

Copenhagen, Denmark, Agricuiture and 
Veterinary. 

Turin, Italy, Polytechnic. 

iivois, Russia, Forestry. 

Eisenach, Germany, Forestry. 

Berlin, Germany, Mining. 

Gembloux, Belgium, Agriculture. 

Naples, Italy, Polytechnic. 

Milan, Italy, Polytechnic. 

Bucharest, Roumania, Veterinary. 

Delit, Netherlands, Polytechnic. 

Keszthely, Hungary, Agriculture. 

Debreczin, Hungary, Agriculture. 

Kaschau, Hungary, Agriculture. 

Minden, Germany, Forestry. 

Darmstadt, Germany, Polytechnic. 

Prague, Austria, Boheinian Polytechnic. 

Kolozsmonostor, Hungary, Agriculture. 

Aix-la-Chapelie, Germany, Polytechnic. 

Montpellier, France, Agriculture. 

Portici, Italy, Agriculture. 

Vienna, Austria, Agriculture. 

Oporto, Portugal, Polytechnic. 

Hanover, Germany, Polytechnic. 
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Il. Cther higher seats of learning arranged according to age—Continued. 
Date of Daie of 
foun- Locality. foun- Locality. 
dation. dation. 
Ninetcenth century—Continued. Ninetecnth century—Continued, 
1880 | St. Petersburg, Russia, Foresty. 1896 | Moscow, Russia, Engincering. 
1ss1 Lemberg, Austria, Veterinary. 1896 | Tomsk, Siberia, Polytechnic. 
1882 | Paris, Franee, Physics and Chemistry. 1897 | St. Petersburg, Medical Institute for 
1884 | Londou, England, Polytechnic. Women. 
1884 | Kharkof, Russia, Polytechnic. 1898 | Kief, Russia, Polytechnic. 
1855 | Coopers [fil], England, Polytechnic. 18938 | Warsaw, Poland, Polytechnic. 
1885 | Sheffield, England, Polytechnic. 1899 | Jekaterinoslaw, Russia, Mining. 
1885 | Coopers Jiill, England, Forestry. 1899 | Briinn, Austria, Polytechnic. 
1885 | Lille, France, Agriculture, Technical, 1900 | Glasgow, Scotland, Agriculture. 
| and Industrial. 1901 | Belfast, [reland, Technical. 
1886 | Glasgow, Scotiand, Polytechnic. 1902 | Milan, [taly, University of Commerce, 
1886 | London, England, Halloway College, 
Artsand Sciences. Date not known. 
1887 | Campinas S4o Paulo, Brazil, Agricul- 
ture. Paris, Franee, Agriculture. 
1888 | Douai, France, Agriculture. Naples, Italy, Veterinary. 
1888 | Toronto, Canada, Agriculture. Milan, [taly, Agriculture. 
1890 | Nancy, France, Polytechnic. Turin, Italy, Veterinary. 
1890 | Rennes, Frauce, Agriculture. Warsaw, Russia, Veterinary. 
1891 ; Marseille, France, Polytechnic. Kazan, Russia, Veterinary. 
1891 | Bordeaux, France, Agriculture and In- Moscow, Russia, Agriculture and 
dustrial. Forestry. 
1892 | Kingston, Canada, Mining. Saragossa, Spain, Veterinary. 
1892 | Nowaja-Alexandria, Russia, Agricul- Leon, Spain, Veterinary. 
ture and Forestry. Utrecht, Netherlands, Veterinary. 
1892 | Ouro-Preto, Brazil, Mining. Mons, Belgium, Mining. 
1891 | Leoben, Austria, Mining. Schemnitz, Hungary, Forestry and 
1894 | London, England, Agriculture. Mining. 
1894 | SAo Paulo, Brazil, Polytechnic. 
| | 
Iil.— Foreign universities, ete., arranged according to number of students. 
[The attendance stated is that of 1902-3.] 
A. UNIVERSITIES. 
Or- vee Number of} Or- co | Number of 
der Locality. students. der. | Locality. students. 
| 
1 Berlin (Prussia),Germany .... 13, 155 | 385 Dorpat (Jurjew), Russia.....-- 1, 829 
2) | Ne Weiy IENgh ake anrarenaa aa aoe 12,171 86 Gottenborg,Sweden........... 1,778 
PHALC fino EY Wie ee aed 9, 249 a7 I) Licge, BEl@iuit <5. 5202-4. -k 1, 167 
4} Budapest, Hungary...-..------ | 6, 278 88  Klausenburg, Hungary........ 1, 754 
BM VaiciiideAU Sth. eos. see 6, 009 39 Gratz (Styria), Austria......... 1, 745 
Gasp Leste Vise ken eae ve nerve see 565 40 | Breslau (Prussia),Germany -.. 1, 740 
(C| WwerebotelSiptbboleeae a saneaaaeease 5,118 41 | Valencia, Spain...............- 1, 728 
Sih NEOSG ON RUSSIA a. ooo eee | 4, 845 42 | Krakow (Galicia), Austria .... 1, 695 
9 Munich (Bavaria),Germany .. 4, 526 43 | Coimbra, Portugal............- 1, 684 
10 | Leipzig (Saxony),Germany... 4,365 44 | Toronto, Canada............... 1, 624 
HP ist Pctersbure, Russia: ..5-..5.- 8, 855 |) 45 | Montpellier, France ........... 1, 662 
DM OKVOn APRN occas cece sence 8, 539 | 46 | Heidelberg ( Baden),Germany. 1, 584 
oO sctord, Wnolaid: 2 aye ees. <= 3, 588 || 47 | New Zealand, New Zealand ... 1,512 
14 | Prague (Bohemian University), 48 | Christiania, Norway ........... 1, 500 
PASULS UNL aes revere ee eran eyatereere 3, 508 49 | Copenhagen, Denmark ........ 1,590 
15 | Bucharest, Roumania ......... 3, 304 BO He Pawiaeltivees ene eee 1, i78 
16 | Athens, Greece (about) -..-...--. 3, 000 bl | Bologitatitaly 22-25 a-e cee ces 1, 469 
Wi | Edinburgh Scotland s:..22...- 2, 94-4 52 | Géttingen (Prussia), Germany. 1, 468 
18 | Cambridge, England .........- 2,878 53 | Freiburg (Baden), Germany... 1, 462 
OPEC Ein BE EY Veron ic., core eee mais 2, 700 54 | Strassburg (Alsace), Germany . 1, 434 
20 | Rome (Royal University), Italy 2,685 55 | Prague (German University), 
21 | Buenos Ayres, Argentina ...... 2, 665 EN VISUTI Gee core eee eee 1, 485 
QOMMBIS CLM RUSS eee can ees ace sees a 2,641 56 | Upsala, Sweden................ 1, 418 
Como VON eH TANCes. <2 neeneereae 2,629 57 | Berne, Switzerland ............ 1, 407 
21 | Helsingfors (Finland), Russia. 2, 600 5st Palermo sltaliyea-cace eee eee 1, 400 
25 | Bonn (Prussia),Germany ..... 2,448 59 | Aberystwith, Bangor and Car- 
26 | Lemberg (Galicia), Austria.... 2,414 ObbiL WNEUICKIs see casdosocandasgt 1, 400 
27. Manchester (Leeds and Liver- 60 | Warsaw (Polaid), Russia...... 1, 400 
[Noto Moved bel | Reema ce onde 2a iM 61 | Wurzburg (Bavaria),Germany. 1,390 
28 | Glasgow, Scotland ............. 2,141 | 62ulKharkof, Russia ..............- 1, 884 
29 pordeaux, Hrance@ ........-ce0-2 2,075 63 | Tubingen (Wurttemberg),Ger- 
30 | Louvain, Belgium ............- 2,011 MIT Oh een ean A Soa ABB aso AbabE as 1,341 
ol Loulouse; France. .:.2.222. 8! 1, 955 Gib iGenoa, [tally =. ---0- eee 1, 325 
32 | [falle-Wittenberg (Prussia), GoulPadua, Tialy sees ee ee 1, 264 
(Cr@ibiTh beh Len eaamaentaaaseacs | 1,948 66 | Amsterdam, Netherlands...... 1, 227 
SOM PSRTCClONASPAIN .2.2ee. 2.8 1, 887 | 67 | Geneva, Switzerland........... 1, 222 
CIMMOCEeSSA, RUSSIN =. ccnc cece cc 35 1,878 | 68 | Munster (Prussia),Germany .. 1, 203 
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Iil.—Foreign universities, eic., arranged according to nunber of students—Continued. 


A, UNIVER 
Locality eo se 
Salaimanea OPA. .-a2 eases 4- 15209 
Manila, Philippine Islands .... 1,200 | 
Marburg (Prussia), Germany .- 1 aa 
iO me ile © ate ye ciate cee ae 1,166 | 
eC TMCS LaTev CG Chasers eens as ot 1, 1438 || 
INSU CN) J OOO aoa oon cedanccee 1180 
Leyden, Netherlands .......... 1, 102 | 
Aberdeen) Scotlande.css.cs5. 102 
JETS JUS OY ore Seer sae apace: ib 089 | 
Giessen (Hesse), Germany..-..- iL 082 
Me RETA CC eees meets as se 1, 068 
(Chilnovibh, JUG Gee eee boescase i 069 
brussels) Belgilinisse-ss- 22sec 1, 060 
Innspruck {Tyrol), Austria.... 1, 058 |) 
Aix and Marseille, France..... 1, 052 | 
« Piotlinkeres|, Meso sor aoecesase 1, 052 |] 
| Rome (Pontifical University), 

IIRL agen eee coeccn ene as 1, 026 
Slraeossa, SPAlM...--...--.---- 1, 016 
Utrecht, Netherlands.......... 1, 012 
Santiago, Chile (about)........ 1, 000 

| Erlangen (Bavaria), Germany. 998 | 
Kiel (Prussia), Germany ...... 977 
Konigsberg (Prussia), Ger- 

JON SA AY ase ae ee eee ee eee 977 | 
PRC OZ TEC UISSI Serer eee eee ar 968 
Birmingham, England........ 967 
Deity, lowell oo oeeeeseosuse 936 || 
Agram (Croatia), Hungary.... 984 
Zurien, Switzerland. .....-...-- 924 
Crenoplewkranc eases. 884 | 
Lausanne, Switzerland........ 848 
CUMS SHOT alle Caer eee eae 829 
desi, IeubreheUh) Been aarooeooee 826 | 
(Closioty, BYSeahwbia ose cgecomee 826 
Jena (Thuringia), Germany... 774 
Greifswald (Prussia), Ger- 

SOU OY Aerts Rene Seer eae 753 
SY CMe vy eA UIStra lia ase sess 5 746 | 
Basel, Switzerland ............ 738 
Niodenhssitalyseeeese nes cee ees 711 
Paris(Free University), France 704 
Ibgbtrnys |, KRONE Ole comone conuscoee 703 
Wacnwlrance nn cece. cece 696 | 
JOsgiGrby, He OKee ss eooeooeeessoue 649 | 


B. COLLEGES, INDEPENDENT FACULTIES, 


of 


om oo 


an ao BWP FH 


10. 
11 | 


12 
18 


14 
15 


16 
17 


| 


Paris, France, National Art 
School 
Nottingham, England, College. 
Newcastle, England, College . 
St. Petersburg, Russia, Medical 
School for Women........... 
London, England, Kings Col- 
NGG) Beye eee a oe eed 
St. Petersburg, Russia, Women’s 
JEURSlaVere OOUURES soceoscnoeodue 
Edinburgh, Scotland, Medical 
School 
London, England, University 
College 
London, England, St. Barthol- 
omew’s Hospital Medical 
MO MOCN Ss parses aes coeenE es 
Cologne (Prussia), Geriaany, 
peel Cee: 


eal SEL COME ERE Greene 
Algiers, Algeria, College ....... 
St. Petersburg, Russia, Mili- 
tary Medical School oa ERE 


Paris, France, School of Politi- 
@nlScicnce .- 2. ¢.----.---<s 
London, England, Guy’s Hos- 
pital Medical School ........ 
Madras, India, Medical Col- 


ED 1903 


| 


Or- 


der. 


111 
112 
118 


114 | 


115 
116 


117 
118 


119 
120 


TTI ES—Continued. 


Locality. 


WESSON, JW ns ok er eeeanaces 
PROMS Ke SUDCRIA eee ees 
ER ae Gn bales as ere eee | 
lebinaceish, Mei ones eseeekeesd cues 
Melbourne, Australia ........3 
Czernowitz (Bukowina), Aus- | 
Lyon (FreeUniversity), Francc | 
Dublin (Royal University), | 
Hirelan dit ee ecree e ae ee 
Adelaide, Australia 
HloremGes Malivas cece see. we 
Sophia, Bulgaria 
Rostock (Mecklenburg), Ger- | 
many 
Lille (Free University), Franee 
LOVOMe}, diy phil soacocasecousses 
IB Clonide Seria ee ee er 
Freiburg, Switzerland......... 
Groningen, Nethcrlands ...... 
Omebe ce Canaddiecese eee eee 
Halifax, Canada 
Besancon, France 
Ghymversuave, HEN 5 eccocesonoee 4 
PERU OTA tycoon eee es 
Clermont, France 
AMUZ CRS ol ATA TGC eee eres ae | 
St. Audrews, Scotland........- 
Cagliari, Italy 
Toronto (Victoria University), 
(ORO RKO E er aor er ereee. Oe 
MEVCCT Ava litaliy se eee es 
Paris (Sorbonue), France 
SHOP JUHU NY a Seo Ar er ae a 
Marseille, Prance.....--....9 
Durham, "England ns, 3 
Steckholm, Sweden. 
Urbino, Italy 
Sassari, Italy 


Amsterdam (Free Ux riversity), | 


Nethenlandes 52.22 ee -= = 
Herraran Utdilyasne: see ae ees 
Montevideo, Uruguay......... 


lish On ys POLuce] sees eee eae 


Number of 
| students. 


645 
642 
638 
625 
#19 


602 
600 


600 
598 
593 
578 


575 
900 
498 
4638 
450 
373 
303 
345 
330 
822 
298 
289 
237 
276 
270 


AND SCHOOLS FOR ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 


39 


| 
| 
| 


Sheffield, England, College .... 
Jaroslawl, Russia, Lyceum..... 
Rome, Italy, College of the 
JPRS PRE UONG! soe eto ee cosceoe 
Paris, France, Oricntal School. 
Paris, France, School cf Social 
Sciences 
Debreczin, Hungary, Theotog- 
icaband Lawl Scnooliees-...- 
Belfast, Ireland, Coliege 


| St. Petersburg, Russia, Law 
CLO Oars er ae oe ee 
| London, England, Bedford 
Col lege SSG ESS GaoEH Sines Helo t 
Stockholm, Sweden, Medical 
COO ieee eter eee | 


Eperies, Hungary, Law Acad- 
CTY Payee etre oh ee ree 
Toronto, Canada, Trinity Med- 
ery COONS san oagenaeaseeb 


Pressburg, Hungary, Law 
BA CA GLETT Verne ome ems ames 
Nantes, France Medical 
SL OKOTO) LAR aes een B once camse b 
Kazan, Russia, Theological 
PERSIE Ao ee oeaadaea see. b 
Pernainbueco, Brazil, Law 
PMCID o sagooeoaonaseadonoe 


pre Italy, Oriental husti- 
tut 


450 
433 


422 
402 


350 
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Il1.—Foreign wnversities, etc., arranged according to number of students—Continued. 


B. COLLEGES, INDEPENDENT FACULTIES, AND SCHOOLS FOR ORIENTAL LANGUAGES— 
Continued, 
Ore eee Number of| Or- ee Number of 
der Tipe | students, | der. cee | students, 
35 St. Petersburg, Russia, Theo- 66 Erlau, Hungary, Law .Acad- | 
hei caleNGagein ve cececcces << 242 Ae ree aaa soa Soces US 
374 Macerata. Italy, Law School... D315, C7 London, England, School of 
38. Oviedo, Spain, University Col- | Tropica PAledicines 2.) ce.= 110 
(CO eee eee eee terre ee ere 23-4 | 68 Tours, France, Medical School. 103 
30°) Neuchatel, Switzerland, Acad- | 69 Paris, France, School of Phys- 
CT Vane See ae eas ee 231 | ical and Chemical Incus- 
40 Grosswardein, Ilungary, Law | | tTIGS See Hes ace ae ee 100 
EXCAG EIN ae eos aaa as) | 70, Amiens, France, Medical 
41 London, England, Women’s | | Schools. (ees eee eee 100 
| Medical Colleger a: senses... ae a14 | 71 | Nantes, France, Free Facuities. 100 
42. Cork, Ireland, College Oe eens 212 || 72 | Toulouse, France, Catholic In- 
43 Newcastle, England, Medical | SEIU G 25.260: con ae eee 100 
SOM ianee tc. ccmeee sau ewe Sate ete 210 | 73 | Nezin, Russia, Historical In- | 
44) Kaschau, Hungary, Law Acad- | SUILG .-.. .- 100 
STAID Vere) Ss eget Meters cet oea nce Vcore 206 | “4 | Milan, Italy, Academy ....-.-2 97 
45 Moseow, Russia, Theological 75 ' Passau, Germany, Theological 
JANGAYG IS) 000, ee Seer erie rer 197 |: TEN C EWM Svc ee cen eee eee oF 
46 Olmitz, Austria, University 76 Paris, France, Superior Nor- 
Coll eee ne eee eee 187 || MIMESChOOle --eeeaeese eee 96 
47 KKief, Russia Theological 77 Nancy, France, Institute Chi- 
IN Gane leh oe acer ees ae 187 | A mique: ee eect eee 96 
418 Santiago, Chile. Institute of 78 | St. Petersburg, Russia, His- 
RCC GORY are ceecemioceers Sem 162 ) . torical Tashiute 2c... see 96 
49 | Rome, Italy, Women’s Uni- 79| Rheims, France, Medical 
Vs ersity Dee wer ae teens Se 160 SCHOO): sae selene cic cs eee 92 
50 | Rome, Italy, College GF et. 80 | Milan, Italy, University of 
(overt ener reed ¥ 159 COMM CT CO ae eer seee eee 87 
51 | Vienna, Austria, Oriental 81 | Bamberg, Germany, Theolog- 
Academy Rs A ae ee ee, dag Teal ayiC elie cee ee 83 
52 , Florence, Italy, Women’s Uni- 82 | Lyon, France, School of Chem- 
RO TST Cyaan eee ce ere 152 ical industmiest ss... eee &3 
53 | London, England, Middlesex, | 83 | Vladivostok, Siberia, Oriental 
Hospital! Medical School .... 150 DStitttle tne soe ans Moree ees 73 
54 | Rouen, France, Medical School 147 84) Rome, Haly, Papal Seminary... 70 
55: Sorospatak, Hungary, Law i} 85 | Montauban, France, Theolog-_ 
Pati ic in a ees one re. 0M 187 i icaleAcadeniys 022 oe eee 65 
o6 | Freising, Germany, Theolog- 86 | Rome, Italy, College of St. 
TCAleNiC CUM oe see oe eee 146 (MTIGTORY Sake ce wee tocee Sanne 62 
ov | Keeskemet, Hungary, Law 87 | Braunsberg (Prussia), Ger- | 
ee ACaleimives a 72 eee oo ae 142 many, Theological Lyceum... 61 
58 Fiinfkirchen, Hungary, Law | 88 Salzburg, Austria, Theologica! 
ECHO OTN. Socmcc ls ace 137 | Tyee. ee 60 
09 London, England, Holloway | | 89 | Moscow, Russia, Lazareo In- 
Wollece sea ohec tees nee 132 SULDU LOR Reet se eeee ee eer 60 
60 , Montevideo, Uruguay, Med- | | 90 | Budapest, Hungary, Theolog- | 
ICUS COO eee eee 7s eee ey TCANEN CA Ce riaivaet eee ba 
61 | Eichstidt, Germany, Theolog- 91 | Vienna, Austria, Theological 
TCE IGN C GLU eet erste sre et 12974 lee Cad Gini pee eeenetears ee acres 49 
62 | Lampeter, Wales, College...-.. 125 92; Jerusalem, Palestine, Theo- 
63 | Dillingen, Germany, Theolog- | LC ae SCHOO Eten: ee eereen 4 
Calley CEU Mss cere te od 122 |; $3 | Madrid, Spain, Law and Diplo- 
64 | Galway, Ireland, College....-.. 118 || matic School Be eee oe Se 21 
65 | Limoges, France, Medical iI 93 Paris, Franee, Ecole des 
SCHOO jet issue ccicteemeae see 115 | Cherie 0 a ee 20 
C. EXAMINING UNIVERSITIES IN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 
1 London, England, candidates, 4 | Lahore, India, candidates who 
(BDO Uren ee ese c ee aetna 5, 000 DASSCGR eee. cen cee eee ree 1, 559 
2 Caleutta, India, candidates 5 | Allahabad, India, candidates 
who p: Ped sce ee 3,475 Who PAsSsediae- 2s. see eee 1,500 
838 Madras, India, candidates who 6 | Bombay, India, candidates 
passed Se acca er oe eroc ree 2, 509 WOT paSseG 222 ee oe eee eee 1223 
D. POLYTECHNICAL INSTITUTES. 
il | Gerlin (Prussia), Germany .... 4, 464 li | St. Petersburg, Russia, ru at| 1, 350 
2 | 3 Munich (Bavaria), Germany.. 2,965 12 | Dresden (Saxony), Germany..| 1, 284 
4) |) AGA NGI Ct meee Seen ee 2,476 187) Ske osc ee ee eee 1, 255 
4 | Hanover (Prussia),Germany.. 2,023 14 | Stutigart (Wurttemberg), Ger- 
5 | Darmstadt (Ttesse), Germany . 1, 970 MIN 2. eee ee eee i ied 
6 | Karlsruhe ( saden), Germany. 1, 873 15 | London, Engiand, 2 schools... 1, 063 
7 | Riga, Rien Bie ee eee 1G OH 16 | Moscow, Russia, Teehuical 
8 Zurich, SONIA OTR AN 2 ee nae 1, 636 Schoolkcne coe see eee rere 1, 028 
OUMBudapest: Hungary s.. 2... +: 1,617 17 | Lemberg (Galicia), Austria... 1,026 
10 | Prague, Bohemian Institute, 13>) habia kon, Rassiaer seers. eee ee 1, 000 
SON TUN ore wars y, Goren Wore air ere 1,558 | 19 | Deli, Wetherlants 222 -essssee 940 
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Foreign universities, eic., arranged according to number of students—Continued. 


D. POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTES—Continued. 


po pa 
VPHOO CO ND RWD 


nek 
Or- | oe 
Te Locality. 
20 | St. Petersburg, Russia, second. 


Aix la Chapelle (Prussia), 
(Groen WV eevee cic cistsyeeisie ees 
Prague, German Institute, 
ay ustria Bisel eles cise rssje slevcraaie oars 


ae France, Artgand Manu- 
HAGUE Sic cits e ances eee 

Glasgow, Scotland. (Also4,434 
evening school students.).. 


Warsaw (Poland), Russia ese 


INGO tI hith etoeeorss cote cooorted 


St. Peterebars zg, ee, third ..|. 


THbo, JIB mereneaamaosceee 
Brunswick (Brunswick), Ger- 

TBR NADY eee Benes ere cere Sere 
PROT SK STD Orica nec a ceca. c 
Copenhagen, Denmark, about. 
Brunn (Moravia), Austria, 

German! Institution 22....4.. 
AS DOMeOnUISA poe eee ee as.< 5-4 
Paris, France, Polytechnique . 
Gravza(Stynia), Austrians... 54 
Stockholm, Sweden.........-- 
Belfast, Ireland. (Also 3,550 

evening school students.) ... 


Number of 
students. 


894 


In a 
Locality. Number of 


E. AGRICULTURAL, FORESTRY, AND MINING ACADEMIES. 


Berlin (Prussia), Germany, 
NOC WI ITC 22 oe. 2 seme aces 
Rennes, France, Agriculture .. 
St. Petersburg, Russia, Mining .{ 
St. Petersburg, Russia, Forestry 
Freiberg (Saxony), Germany, 
IN Cibethaes Sees ences a Sere mee emere 
Vienna, “Austria, Agriculture .. 
Copenhagen, Denmark, Agri- | 
CWDS eso 50e Saeco eat ae 
Poppelsdorf (Prussia), Ger- | 
MAM ye ASrICM MNS ee. eee 
Kingston, Canada, Mining..... 
Mons, Belgium, Mining eS 
Schemnitz, Hungary, Mining. | 


12 oe (Sty ria), Austria, Min- 


13 


tee Oo Go SOB DOBE MEE Seen 
Jekatarincsiaw, Russia, Mining: 
Paris, France, Agriculture aren 
Moscow, Russia, Agriculture .. 
Madrid, Spain, Agrieulture.... 
Montpell ier, Franee, Agricul- } 
Clausiial (Prussia), Ce 
IOUS | Bees Hees cose eon 
Milan, Italy, Agriculture ...... 
Keszthely, Hungary, Agricul- 
WEG ec MEO ceo esd i 
JP, [gsiersy IN bonnes So oem se 
Altenburg, Hungary, Agricul- 
IMULNS Saracen de co one DE emeace 
Pribram (Bohemia), Austria, 
INUIDCHIST Eas ABR Gone sarcecoe 


students, 

Helsingfors (Finland), Russia . 421 

| Moscow, Russia, Engineering.. 880 

St. Petersburg, Russia, fourth... 350 

Gale tibetan clini yen vee eee $50 

NIEYOETENSS INCHES 2 eee eee 832 

Madrid, Spain, 2 schcols....... 303 

Mine miss GTCCCCn ns. 2. 2 seen 308 
Brunn (Moravia), Austria, Bo- | 

hemian Institution.......... 24 
Opogtoweorticllgeess2ssecee a4 200 
Grenoble, rancese. cc. -.-cnees 167 
nag Paulo, Braqil 23 .c.scene4 152 
Np Osmilica liye ene ea csaeeser a4 132 
Paris, France, Ponts et Chaus- 

SOC Sees ce aeons eee 111 
Coopers Hill, Fugland.....-..! 106 
IORAO TO JRO ae 56 seer aces 104 
Paris, France, Physics and 

(CHeMNIGth yes eee eee eee 100 
Lille, France, Ecole des hautes 

cGiudes industrielles.......... 100 
Paris, France, Electricity .....- 85 
Paris, France, Architecture.... Tes 
Marseilles TMCS 6 a506 own ees a 48 
Kaschau, Hungary, Agricul- | 

DUNG oe oe aces sets eee [ 132 
St. Etienne, France, Mining ... 120 
Grignon, France, Agriculture. - 126 
Kolozsmonesior, Hungary, 

NSTC MGUU Oss ae oe a eee eee Tit 
Gembloux, Belgium, Agricul- 

EUIRG eiceve See eS siwiaycee Oo eee ris ale, 
Giasgow, Scotland, Agriculture 110 
Hohenheim (Wurt ttemberg), 

Germany, Agriculture. ...... 106 
Portici, Italy, Agriculture eee 105 
eat Franee, Agriculture. 104 

Debreczin, Hungary, Agricul- 

[EDU a ee eae eee EO 100 
Cirencester, England, Agricul- 

ODS) en reese jccceyc 85 
London, England, Agriculture. 65 
Eberswalde (Prussia), Ger- 

NMA OURO GIE Mavgenetyetsacs sc eee 63 
Aschaffenburg (Bavaria), Ger- } 

TATE MORGSELY. enters eects 2 GO 
Munden (Prussia), Germany,. 

HOLresure yee. eee 56 
Tharandt (Saxony), ‘Germa Ly, 

SOIC Say eae Seager Gene 335) 

- Madras, India, Agriculture .... 50 
Namey, Praivee, Horestry....-2. 48 
Dehra-Dun, India, Fceresiry.... 7 
Stockholm, Sweden, Forestry.. Aut 
Kisenach (Thuringia), Ger- 

MAME OLE SURV ee haloes ce eee 49 
Vallembrosa, ftaly, Forestry... 40 
Evois, Russia, Forestry pocaee of 33 

| Donai, France, Agrieulture.... 3C 

Coopers Hill, England, For- | 

CSERV cess cescse BOOBIES oe 5) 
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PF. VETERINARY SCHOOLS. 


II. Foreign universities etc., arranged according tonumber of students—Continued. 


reais Number of) Or- oe _ Number of 
der. re students. | der. Je aeaibis | students, 
1 | Berlin (Prussia), Germany .... 5S 15= | oy on hrc Caer eee eee 80 
Dy GEVAN IS JIEEIN ae Seen a ee noereee 468 163) Lonlouseshiran Css ssa ee 165 
3 | Copenhagen, Denmark........ 370 iy | Reharkoi Russia). 150 
4 | Munich (Pavyaria),Germany.. 348 18 | Stuttgart (Wurttemberg), Ger- 
ae Mla TIS Palaces. a2 cet sae 844 MANY. «2 cose ee eee 135 
GW Budapest, Hurgary.........--- $32 EE MGR she RUN, oeGenodoacuonSooSc 133 
Tal PA LOR ranic Gises-- 6 seen 2 cee 317 20,|pidinbureh? Scotlands. se- a4 100 
8 | Dorpat (Jurjew), Russia....... 811 Paw ACEO) al ISHOe Ol Baagacococaucoacest ge 
Ow Wailenma NUStriO: 222.222 te ee 285 oo 1 ePurin, Valve ee $1 
10 | Hanover (Prussia), Germany.. 282 23 W Utrecht, Netherlands:22-222 223 87 
11 } Saragossa, Spain.....-...--...- 276 24 WeCordobe, Spally a2 -- 2. sees 74 
Oye Wondon nites de: cece come oe! 230 25 | Stockholm, Sweden ..........- 57 
13 | Dresden (Saxony), Germany -. 226 26 | Bukharest, Roumania.....-.... 61 
Ne NLD GS ehtaliy: yee. omen ero cere 260 


feet 
2 


11. 


” 
i 


23. 


24. 


ee eee Oe ee ei 


IV. Moreign universities, ete., arranged alphabetically, with faculties and number of 
students. 


Aberdeen, Scotland: University of Aberdeen, 1,102 students. Philosophical, theo- 
logical, law, and medical facuities; library. 

Aberystuith, Wales: Part of University College of Wales, associate colleges at Car- 
diff and Bangor, 471 students. 

Adelaide, Australia: University of Adelaide, 598 students. Observatory. 

Agram, Croatia, Hlungary: Konigl. Universitat Agram, 934 students. Theological, 
law, and philosophical faculties; library. 

Aix-en-Provence, France: Université d’ Aix, 1,052 students. Law and philosoph- 
ical faculties; library. 

Algiers, Algeria, Africa: Académie d’ Alger, 786 students. Law, medical, scien- 
tific, and philosophical faculties; library, observatory. 

Allahabad, india: University of Allahabad. Examining board, 1,500 candidates 
passed. 

ns France: Ecole Prép. de Médecine. Medical school, 100 students. 

Amsterdam, Netherlands: Universiteit te Amsterdam, 1,227 students. Law, med- 
ical, scientific, philosophical, and theological faculties; library and several 
institutes. 

Amsterdam, Netheriands: Free University, 144 students. Theological, law, and 
philosophical faculties. 

St. Andrews, Scotland: University of St. Andrews, 276 students. St. Salvador, 
St. Leonard’s, and St. Mary’s College. 


. Angers, France: Université Catholique de L’ Ouest, 287 students. Law, scientific, 


theological, and philosophical faculties; library. 


3. Angers, France: Ecole Prép. de Médecine. Medical schocl. 
. Athens, Greece: National University, about 3,000 students. Theological, law, 


medica!, and philosophical faculties; public library. 
Bangor, Wales: Part of University College of Wales, 325 students. 


. Bamberg, Bavaria, Germany: Kénigl. Bayerisches Lyceum, 83 students. Theo- 


logical and philosophical faculties. 


. Barcelona, Spain: Universidad de Barcelona, 1,887 students. Philosophical, 


law, scientific, medical, and pharmaceutical faculties; library. 


. Basel, Switzerland: Universitit Basel, 738 students. Theological, law, medical, 


and philosophical faculties; public hbrary. 


. Belfast, Ireland: Queen’s College, 849 students. 
. Belgrade, Servia: Serpska Kraljevska Velika Skola, 463 students. Philosophical, 


law, and technological faculties; library. 


. Bello Horisonte, Brazil: Law faculty, formerly in Ouro Preto. 


Berlin, Prussia, Germany: Konigl. Friedr.-Wilhelms- Universitit, 18,155 students. 

~ Theological, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; seminary for oriental 
languages, and 11 other seminaries, library, and 56 university Institutes and 
muscums. 

Berne, Switzerland: Universitit Bern, 1,407 students. Catholic and Protestant 
theology, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; city libraries. 

Besancon, France: Université de Besancon, 330 students. Scientific, philosoph- 
ical, and medical faculties; library. 


. 
| 


56. 
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. Birmingham, England: Birmingham University, 967 students. Arts and science, 


medical and commercial faculties; library. 


. Bologna, Jtaly: Regia Universita di Bologna, 1,470 students. Philosophical, sci- 


entific, law, medical, and pharmaceutical faculties, veterinary and engineers’ 
schools; library. 


. Bombay, India: University of Bombay. Examining board, 1,228 candidates 


passed; five preparatory colleges. 


. Bonn, Prussia, Germany: Rheinische Friedr.-Wilhelms-Universitit, 2,448 stu- 


dents. Protestant and Catholic theological, law, medical, and philosophical 
faculties; library and many institutes. 

Bordeaux, France: Facultés de Bordeaux, 2,075 students. Law, medical, scien- 
tific, and philosophical faculties; library. 


. Braunsberg, Prussia, Germany: Konigl. Lyceum Hosianum, 61 students. Theo- 


logical and philosophical faculties; library. 

Breslau, Prussia, Germany: Konigl. Universitit Breslau, 1,740 students. Catho- 
lic and Protestant theological, law, medical, and philcsophical faculties; 
library. 

Bristol, England: University College, 653 students (280 women). College fac- 
ulty and medical school; library. 

Brusseis, Belgium: Université libre de Bruxelles, 1,060 students. Philosophical, 
law, scientific, medical, and pharmaceutical faculties; also polytechnical school; 
library. 

FEriils, Telotume: School of political and social sciences. 

Bucharest, Houmania: Universitatea din Bucuresti, 3,304 students. Scientific, 
philosophical, law, medical, and theological faculties; library. ‘ 

Budapest, Hungary: Wirdlyi Magyar Tudominy-Egyetum, 6,278 students. Theo- 
logical, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; library. 

Budapest, Hungary: 'Theological Academy, 57 students. 


. Buenos Ayres, Argentina: Universidad Nacional, 2,665 students. Law, medical, 


and general faculties. 

Cadiz, Spain: Facultad de Medicina (belonging to Seville). Medical faculty; 
library. 

Caen, France: Université de Caen, 696 students. Law, scientific, and philosophical 
faculties; library. 

Cagliari, Sardinia, Italy: Regia Universita di Cagliari, 270 students. Law, med- 
ical, and scientific faculties; library. 

Cairo, Egypt: Azhar University, 9,249 students and hearers. 

Calcutta, India: University of Calcutta, 7,210 candidates, of whom 3,475 pasred; 
eleven affiliated colleges. Mxamining beard; library. 

Cambridge, England: University of Cambridge, 2,878 students. Schools of theo- 
logy, law, oriental, classical, and modern philology, music, moral science, 
history and archeology, astronomy, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, biology, 
geology, and medicine; library. 

Camerino, Italy: Libera Universita degli Studi di Camerino, 322 students. Law, 
medical, and pharmaceutical faculties; and veterinary school; communal 
library. 

Cape Town, South Africa: University oi the Cape of Good Hope. 

Cardiff, Wales: Part of University of Wales, 604 students. Philosophical and 
scientific faculties and department of engineering; library. 

Catania, Sicily, Italy: Regia Universita degli Studi di Catania, 1,060 students. 
Law, medical, scientific, and philosophical faculties; library. 

Christiania, Norway: Kongelige Frederiks Universitet, 1,500students. Theological, 
law, medical, philosophical, and scientific faculties; library. 

Clermont-Ierrand, France: Université de Clermont, 289 students. Scientific and 
philosophical faculties; library. 

Coimbra, Portugal: Universidade de Coimbra, 1,684 students. Theological, law, 
and scientific faculties; library. 

Cologne, Prussia, Germany: Municipal Commercial University, 942 students. 

Copenhagen. (See Kjsbenhavn. ) 

Cordoba, Argentina: Universidad Nacional. Law, scientific, and medical faculties; 
observatory. 

Cork, Ireland: Queen’s College, 212 students. 

Cracow. (See Krakow.) 

Czernowiiz, Bukowina, Austria: K. k. Franz-Josephs-Universitit, 602 students. 
Theological, law, and philosophica! faculties; library. 

Debreczin, Hungary: Evangelical Reformed University, 353 students. Law, theo- 
logical, and philosophical faculties, 
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Dijon, France: Facultés de Dijon, 649 students. Law, scientific, and philosophical 
faculties; library. 

Pillingen, Bavaria, Germany: Theological Lyceum, 122 students. 

Dorpat (Jurjew), Russia: Imperial University, 1,829 students. Law, theological, 
medical, and philosophical faculties, 

Dublin, Ireland: Wniversity of Dublin, 936 students. 

Dublin, Treland: Royal University of Ireland, about 600 candidates. Examining 
board, 

Dundee, Scotland: University College, 282 students. 

Durham, Fngland: Durham University, is5 students. To this university belong 
the C ‘odrington College, on the island of Barbados, and the Fourah Bay Col- 
lege, in Sierra Leone; “also the College of Science, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, which 
las an enrollment of 1 ,839 students. 

sdinburgh, Scotland: University of Edinburgh, 2,944 students. Philosophical, 
theological, law, and medical faculties; library. 

Tidinburgh, Scotlund: School of Medicine, 1,200 students. 

Lichstitt, Bavaria, Germany: Bishofliches Lyceum, 129 students. Theological and 
philosophical faculties. 

Eperies, Hungary: Evangelische Rechtsakademie, 282 students. Law school. 
Lrlangen, Bavaria, Germany: K. Bayerische Friedr.-Alexander-Universitit, 998 
students. Theological, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; library. 
Irluu, JTungary: Erzbischofliche Rechtsakademie, 115 students. Law school. 
Ferrara, Italy: Libera Universita di Ferrara, 187 students. Law, scientific, and 

medical faculties: library. ; 

Florence, Italy: BR. Instituto di Studi Superiori Practici_e di Perfezionamento, 
595 students. Philosophical, scientific, medical, and pharmaceutical faculties: 
library, 

Florence, fialy: RK. Instituto di Magistero Femminile, 152 students. Woman’s 
university. 

Trankfort, Prussia, Germany: Commercial and Social Science Academy, 546 
students. ; 

Freiburg, Baden, Germany: Badische Albert-Ludwigs-Universitiit, 1,462 students. 
Law, theological, medical, and philosophical faculties; library. 

Freiburg, Switzerland: Katholische Universitit, 458 students. Theological, law, 
and philosophical faculties; library. 

Freising, Bavaria, Germany: Konig). Bayerisches Lyceum, 146 students. Theo- 
logical and philosophical faculties. 

Finfkirchen, IZungary: Bischofliche Rechtsakademie. Law school, 187 stedents. 

Galway, Ircland: Queen’s College, 118 students, 

Geneva, Switzeriand: Université de Genéve, 1,222 students. Theclogical, law, 
medical, philosophical, and scientific faculties; five libraries. 

Genoa, Italy: R. Universita degli Studi di Genoa, 1,325 students. Law, med- 
ical, scientific, and philosophical faculties, and schools of engineering and 
pharmaceutics: library. 

Ghent, Belgium: Université de Gand, 826 students. Philosophical, law, scien- 
tific, and medical faculties; library. 

Giessen, EHesse, Germany: Hes sische Ludwigs Universitit, 1,082 students. Theo- 
logical, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; library. 

Glasgow, Scotland: University of Glasgow, 2,141 students (544 women). 

Gottenborg, Sweden: Goteborgs Hégskola, 1,778 hearers, but only 85 matriculated. 

Gottingen, Prussia, Germany: Georg- Augusts-Universitit, 1,468 “students. Theo- 
logical, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; library. 

Granada, Spain: Universidad de Granada. Philosophical, law, scientific, med- 
ical, end pharmaceutical faculties; library. 

Grote, Styria, Austria: K. k. Karl-Franzens Universitit, 1,745 students. Theo- 
Jogical, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; librar a 

Greijsu: aid, Pruss ia, Germany: Universitit, 753 students. Theological, law, 
medical, and philoso; phical faculties; library. 

Grenoble, France: Université de Grenoble, 884 students. Law, scientific, and 
philosophical faculties; eee 

Groningen, Ne etherlands: Rijks Universiteit te Groningen, 373 students. ‘T'heo- 
logical, law, medical, scientific, and philosophical faculties; library. 

Grosswurdein, Hungary: Jégakademia, 222 students, Law school. 

Habane, Cubu: Universidad de la Habana, 688 students. Philosophical, scien- 
tific, medica i, and Jaw faculties; library. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada: Dzlhousie College end University, 345 students. 


’ 
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. Halle, Prussia, Germany: Friedr.-Universitiit Halle- Wittenberg, 1,948 studeuts. 


Theological, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; library. 
Heidelberg Gh Baden, Germany: Ruyprecht-Karls- Universitit, 1,534 students. Theo- 
logical, law, inedical, philosophical, and scientific faculties: Inbraiy. 


. Helsingfors, Finland, Russia: Kejersliga Alexanders Universitet 1 Finland, 2,600 


students. Theological, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; public 
library. 

Innspruck, Tyrol, Austria: K. k. Leopold-Franzens Universitit, 1,058 students. 
Theological, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; library. 

Jaroslawl (or Yaroslavl), Russia: Demidovskij juridiceskij Licej, 433 students 
Law school. 

Jassy, Roumania: Universitatea din Jasi, 752 students. Law, philosophical, 
scientific, and medical faculties; library. 

Jena, Thuringia, Germany: Sichsische Gesammt-Universitit, 774 students. 
Theological, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; library. 

Jerusalem, Palestine: “cole Pratique d’ Etude Bibliques. Theological school, 24 
students. 

Jurjew. (See Dorpat.) 

Kazan, Russia: Imperatorskij Kazanskij Universitet, 968 students. Philosoph- 
ical, scientific, law, and medical faculties; library. 


. Kazan, Russia: Theological academy, 260 students. 
: Kaschau, Hungary: Rechts- Akademie, 206 students. Law school. 


Keesk emct, ITungary: Rechts- Akademie, 142 students. Law school. 


6. iKharkof, Russia: Imperatorski] Charkowskij Universitet, 1,884 students. YPhil- 


osophical, scientific, law, and medical faculties; library. 


. Kief, Russia: Imperatorskij Universitet, 2,641 students. Medical, law, and philo- 


sophical faculties; institutes and library. 


ec en ussid, heological academy, 187 students. 
. Kiel,: Prussia, Germany: K. Christian-Albrechts-Universitét, 977 students. 


Theologica iL law, medical and philosophical faculties; library. 


. Kingston, “Ontario, Canada: University of Queen’s College, 829 students. Theo- 


logical, arts, law, and medical faculties; museum. 


* Kjbbenhaun (Copenhagen) Denmark: Kjébenhavns Universitet, about 1,500 


students. Theological, law, medical, philosophical, and scientific faculties 
anc poly technic institute; library. 


. Klausenburg, Siebenbiirgen, ’ Hungary: K. k. Klausenburger Universitat, 1,754 


students. Law, medical, philosophical, and scientific faculties; library. 


. Konigsberg, Prussia, Germany: K. Albertus Universitat, 977 students. © Theo- 


logical, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; royal and university library. 


. Krakow, Galicia, Austria: Jagellonische Universitit, 1,695 students. Theo- 


logical, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; librar 


j Kyoto, Japan: Imperial University, 498 students. ‘Law, medical, and scientific 


faculties, +77 
Lahore, India: The Punjab University, 3,146 candidates, of whom 1,559 passed. 
Oriental languages, arts, law, medicine, science, and engineering departments. 


7. Lampeter, Wales: St. David’s College, 125 students. 
8. Lausanne, Switzerland: Université de Lausanne, 848 students. Theological, law, 


medical, philosophical, and scientific faculties. 
Leeds (see Manchester), England: Y orkshire College, 1,165 students. 


. Leipzig, Saxony, Germany: Universitat, 4,865 students. Theological, law, med- 


ical, and philosophical faculties; Woe 


. Le yden, Netherlands: Rijks- Universiteit, 1,102 students. Medical, scientific, 


philosophical, theological, and law faculties; library. 


. Lemberg, Galicia, Austria: K. k. Franzen’s Universitit in Lemberg, 2,414 stu- 


dents. Theological, law, and philosophical faculties; library. 
Liege. ae ‘ee Liittich 5 


. dalie, France: Facultés de Lille, 1,068 students. Law, medical, scientific, and 


philosophical faculties; Eisen 


. Lille, France: Facultés Libres, 550 students. Theological, law, medical, scien- 


tific, and philosophical Saale library. 


. Lima, Peru: Universidad Mayor de San Marcos. Theological, lawy, medical, and 


philosophical faculties. 

Inimoges, France: Ecole de Médecine et de Pharmacie, 1 
and pharmaceutical courses. 

Lisbon, Portugal: Curso Superior de Letteras, 111 students. 

Insbon, Portugal: Ecoia Medico Cirurgica, 310 students. Medical college 


15 students. Medical, 
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129. Liverpool (see Manchester), England: University College, 700 students. 

130. Liverpool, England: School of Tropical Medicine. 

131, London, England: University of London, about 5,000 candidates. Examining 
board: library, 

To the univ ersity belong: 

(1) University College, with philosophical, law, scientific, and medical facul- 
ties; library; about 1,191 students. 

(2) King's College, with theological, philosophical, and medical faculties; 
librar y; 1,300 students. 

(3) School of Modern Oriental Languages. 

(4) Ten other colleges, with 614 students. 

(5) Eleven medical schools connected with hospitals; about 4,200 students. 

(6) College of ropical Medicine, 110 students. 

(7) School of Economics and Political Science. 

132. Louvain, Belgium: Université Catholique de Louvain, 2,011 students. Theo- 
logical, law, medical, philosophical, and scientific faculties; library. 

133. Louvain, ’ Belgiuin: Philosophical School of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

134. Land, Sweden: Kongl. Universitet i Lund, 703 students. Theological, law, 
medical, and philosophleal faculties; library. 

135. Litttich (or Liege), Belgium: Université de Liége, 1,767 students. Philosophical, 
law, scientific, and medical faculties; library. 

56. Lyon, France: Facuités Catholiques, about 600 students. Theological, law, 

scientific, and philosophical faculties. 

137. Lyon, France: Université de Lyon, 2,609 students. Law, medical, scientific, 
and philosophical faculties; two libraries. 

138. Macerata, Italy: Regia Universita di Macerata, 234 students. Law faculty. 

139. jAfadras, India: University of Madras, about 8,030 candidates, 2,509 passed. 
Examining board. 

140. Madras, India: Medical college, 489 students. 

141. Madrid, Spain: Universidad Central de Espafia, 5,118 students. Philosophical, 
law, scientific, medical, and pharmaceutical faculties; libraries. 

142. Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, England: Victoria University, about 3,090 
students. This institution consists of: 

(1) Owens College, Manchester, 1,146 students. 
(2) University College, Liverpool, about 700 students. 
(3) Yorkshire College, Leeds, 1,165 students. 

143. Manila, Philippine Islands: Real y Pontificia Universidad de Santo Tomds de 
Manila, about 1,200 students. Theological, law, medical, and pharmaceutical 
faculties: library. 

4. Marburg, Hesse, Germany: Universitit Marburg, 1,177 Baars Theological, 
law, medical, philosophical, and scientific faculties; library. 

145. Marseille, France: Belongs to Facultés d’ Aix, 206 students. Scientific, medical, 
and law faculties; library. 

146. ifelbourne, Victoria, Australia: University of Meibourne, 619 students. 

147. Messina, Italy: Regia Universita degli Studi di Messina, 645 students. Law, 
medical, scientific, philosophical, and pharmaceutical faculties; library 

148. Mexico, Mexico: Instituto Médico Nacional. Medical faculty. 

149. Milan, Italy: ae Scientifico-litteraria, 97 students. Scientific school. 

150. Modena, Italy: Regia Universita degli St udi di Modena, 711 students. Law, 
medical, scientific, and pharmacentical faculties; library. 

151. Montauban, France: Belongs to Facultés de Toulouse, 65 students. Law, med- 
ical, scientific, and philosophical faculties; library. 

152. Montevideo, Uruguay: University, 182 students. Medical, law, and mathe- 
matical faculties; library. 

163. Montpellier, France: Facultés de Montpellier, 1,602 students. Law, medical, 
scientific, and philosophical faculties; library. 

154. Montreal, Canada; MeGill College and Unive rsity, 1,166 students. 

sige Montreal, Canada: Suecursale de L’ Université Laval de Quebeck, 793 students. 
Theological, medical, and law faculties. 

156. Moscow, Ru issia: Imper atorskij Moskowskij U niversitet, 4,845 students. Philo- 
sophical, scientific, law, and medical faculties; library. 

157. Te Russia: Duchovnaja Akademija, 197 students. Theological faculty; 

ibrary. 

8. Moscow, Russia: Lazarev Institute for Oriental Languages, 60 students. 

os Munich, Bavaria, Germany: WK. Bayerische Ludwig-Maximilians-Uniyversitiit, 

4,526 students. Theological, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; library. 
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. Minster, Prussia, Germany: K. Preussische Universitit, 1,203 students. Theo- 


logical and philosophical faculties; library. 


. Nancy, France: Université Nancy, 1,180 students. Law, medical, scientific, and 


philosophical faculties, and pharmaceutic al school; library. 


2. Nantes, France: Ecole de Médecine de Nantes, 267 students. 
. Nantes, France: KEeole Libre de Droit, 100 students. 
. Na ceples, Italy: Regia Universita degli Studi di Napoli, 5,165 students. Philo- 


sophical, law, “mathematical, scientific, and imedical Vas and pharma- 
ceutical school; library. 


5. Naples, Italy: Oriental Institute, 242 students. 


Neuchdtel, Switzerland: Académie de Neuchatel, 231 students. Philosophical, 
scientific, theological, and law faculties; library. 


. Newcastle, England: The colleges belong to Durham University. 


(1) vere of Medicine, 210 students. 
(2) Durham College of Science, 1,650 students. 


8. iN few Zealand: University, consisting of four colleges, 1,512 students. 
‘ as Russia: Historical and Philological Institute, 100 students. 


Nottingharn, England: University College, about ad ,900 students. Philology, 
ee and scientific faculties, and school of engineering; free public libraries. 


: Odessa, Russia: Noworos ssijskij Universitet, 1,878 students. Philosophical, scien- 


tific, and law faculties; library. 


. Olmiitz, Moravia, Austria: Theologische Facultat, 187 students. 
. Oviedo, Spain: Universidad Literaria, 254 students. Law faculty; library. 


xford, England: University, 3,538 students. Theological, law, medical, scien- 
tific, and philosophical faculties; Bodleian library. 


. Padua, Italy: Regia Universit’ degli Studi di Padua, 1,264 students. Law, 


medical, scientific, and philosophical faculties, and schools of engineering and 
pharmacy; library. 


. Palermo, Sicily, Italy: Regia Universiti degli Studi di Palermo, about 1,400 


students. Law, medical, scientific, and philosophic al faculties, and schools 
of engineering and pharmacy; library. 


. Paris, France: (1) Université de Paris, 12,171 students. Protestant theological, 


law, medical, scientific, and philosophical faculties, and schools of engineering 
and pharmacy; libraries. 


. Paris, France: (2) Facultés libres, 704 students. Law and philosophical facul- 


ties; library. 


means, France: on Collége de France. 
. Paris, France: (4 
: Paris, France: (5) Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes a la Sorbonne, 233 


Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, 600 students. 


students. Philosophical and theological faculties; library. 


. Paris, France: (6) Keole Nationale des Beaux-aris, about 2,000 students. 

3. Paris, France: (7) Ecole Nationale de Chartes, 69 students. 

: Paris, France: (8) Eeole du Louvre. 

5. Paris, France: (9) Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivanies, and other special 


schools, 492 students. 


. Paris, France: (10) Ecole Russe des Hautes Etudes Sociales, 360 students. 
: Paris, France: (11) Ecole Normale Supérieure, 96 students. 
d Parma, Italy: Regia Universita degli Studi di Parma, 625 students. Law, medi- 


eal, and scientific faculties, and veterinary and pharmaceutical schools. 


o. Passau, Bavaria, Germany: Theological Lyceum, 97 students. 
eC OviG. Teal ly: Regia Universita degli Studi, 1,478 students. Law, medical, scien- 


tific, and philosophical faculties; pharmaceutical school and library. 


. Pernambuco, Brazil: Faculdade de direito, 250 students. Law faculty. 
2. Perugia, Italy: Universita Libera degli Studi di Perugia, 298 students. Law and 


medical facuities, and pharmaceutical and veterinary schools; library. 


3. Pisa, fialu: Regia Universit’ degli Studi di Pisa, 1,089 students. Law, philo- 


sophical, medical, and scientific faculties, and engineering, pharmaceutical, 
veterinary, and agricultural schools; library. 


. Poitiers, France: Université de Poitiers, 7386 students. Law, scientific, and 


philosophical faculties; libraries. 


. Prague, Bohemia, Austria: K. k. Deutsche Carl-Ferdinands Universitit, 1,435 


students. Theological, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; library. 


. Prague, Bohemia, Austria: C. k. éesk Universitet Carlo- Ferdinandovij, 3,508 


students ‘Theological, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; library. 
la essburg, fiungary: Jogakademia, 268 students. Law and philosophical facul- 
ties; library. 
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198. Quebec, Canada: Université Laval, 358 students. Theological, law, medical, and 
arts faculties; library and museum. 

199, Regensburg, Bavaria, Germany: Lyceum, 194 students. Theological and philo- 
sophical faculties. 

200. Rennes, France: Université de Rennes, 1,148 students. Law, scientific, and 
philosophical faculties; library. 

201, Rheims, France: cole Préparatoire de Médecine, 92 students. Medical school. 

202. Rome, Mtuly: Regia Universita degli Studi di Roma, 2,685 students. Philosoph- 
ical, scientific, law, aud medical faculties; engineering and pharmaceutical 
schools; library. 

203. Rome, Ituly: University for Women, 160 students. 

204. Rome, Italy: A number of colleges supported by the church, with 1,224 students. 

205. Rome, Italy: Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana in Collegio Romano, 1,026 
students. Theological, law, and philosophical faculties. 

206. Rostock, Mecklenburg, Germany: Grossherzogliche Universitit, 575 students. 
Theological, law, medical, and philosophical facuities; library. 

207. Rouen, France: Ecole Préparatoire de Médecine. Medical school, 147 students. 

208. St. Petersburg, Russia: Imperatorskij Universitet, 3,855 students. Philosophical, 
scientific, law, and oriental Janguages faculties; library. 

209. St. Petersburg, Lussia: Imperatorskij Vojenno-Medicineskaja Akademija, 750 
students, Medical faculty; library. 

210. St. Petersburg, Russia: Duchovnaia Akademija. Theological faculty, 242 stu- 
dents; also a school of military law. 

211. St. Petersburg, Russia: Law Academy, 330 students, and several other special 
schools. 

212. St. Petersburg, Russia: Vist. Philological Institute, 88 students. 

213. St. Petersburg, Russia: Higher Courses for Women, 1,200 students. 

214. St. Petersburg, Russia: Medical Institute for Women, 1,314 students. 

215. Salamanca, Spain: Universidad de Salamanca, 1,200 students. Philosophical 
anc law faculties; library. 

216. Salzburg, Austria: Theologische Fakultit, 54 students. 

217. Santiago, Chile: University with 4 faculties and 1,000 students; also Institute of 
Pedagogy, 162 students. 

218. Santiago, Spain: Universidad de Santiago. Law, medical, and pharmaceutical 
faculties; library. 

219. Saragossa, Spain: Universidad de Zaragoza, 966 students. Philosophical, law, 
medical, and scientific faculties; provincial hbrary. 

220. Sarospatak, Hungary: Theologische und Rechtsschule, 147 students. 

221. Sassari, Italy: Regia Universita degli Studi di Sassari, 160 students. Law, med- 
ical, and scientific faculties; library. 

222. Seville, Spain: Universidad de Sevilla. Philosophical, law, and scientific facul- 
ties; library. 

223. Sheffield, England: University College (belongs to Oxford University), 450 
students; also a medical senool. 

224. Siena, Italy: Regia Universita degli Studi di Siena, 228 students. Law and 
merical faculties, and pharmaceutical school; library. 

225. Sophia, Bulgaria: Visse Utiliste v Sofija, 578 students. 

226. Stockholm, Sweden: Stockholms Hogs Kola, 168 students. 

227. Stockholm, Sweden: Medical Institute, 303 students. 

228. Strassburg, Alsace, Germany: Kaiser Wilhelms Universitit, 1,484 students. 
Theological, law, medical, philosophical, and scientific faculties; provincial 
library. 

229, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia: University of Sydney, 746 students. 

280. Tokyo, Japan: Teikoku, Daigaku, 3,539 students. Law, medical, philosophical, 
and scientific faculties, agriculture, and schooi of engineering; library. 

231. Tomsk, Siberia: Impcratorskij Tomkij Universitet, 642 students. Theological 
and medical faculties; library. 

232. Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto, 1,624 students. Philosophical, law, 
and medical faculties; library. 

233. Foroito, Canada: Victoria University, 250 students. Arts and theology; library. 

234. Toronto, Canada: Four medical schools; 505 students. 

235. Fuulouse, France: Université de Toulouse, 1,955 students. Law, philosophical, 
scientific, and medical facnities; library. 

236. Toulouse, France: Institut Catholique, 100 students. Theological and philosoph- 
ical faculties; library. 

237. Tours, France: Ecole Préparatoire de Médecine, 103 students. Medical school. 
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238. Tiibingen, Wuritemberg, Germany: K. Eberhard Karls Universitit, 1,541 stu- 
dents. Theological, law, medical, philosophical, and scientific faculties; 
library. 

939. Turin, Italy: Regia Universit’ degli Studi di Torino, 2,700 students. Law, 
medical, philosophical, and scientific faculties, and pharmaceutical school; 
library. 

240. Upsaia, Sweden: Kongl. Universitet i Upsala, 1,418 students. Theological, law, 
medical, and philosophical faculties; library. 

241. Urbino, Italy: Liberia Universita degli Studi di Urbino, 164 students. Law and 
mathematical faculties, and pharmaceutical and surgical schools; library. 

242. Utrecht, Netherlands: Rijks Universitit te Utrecht, 1,012 students. Philosoph- 
ical, medical, theological, law, and scientific faculties; brary. " 

243. Valencia, Spain: Universidad de Valencia, 1,728 students. Law, scientific, and 
medical faculties; library. 

244. Valladolid, Spain: Universidad de Valladolid. Law and medical faculties; 
library. 

245. Vienna, Austria: K. k. Universitiit, 6,009 students. Law, theological, 
medical, and philosophical faculties; library and numerous university 
institutes. 

246. Vienna, Austria: Protestantische Theologische Fakultit, 40 students. 

247. Vienna, Austria: Lehranstalt fiir orientalische Sprachen, 153 students. 

248. Vienna, Austria: Consular Academy, 32 students. 

249. Wales, Great Britain: University, consists of colleges at Aberystwith, Bangor, 
and Cardiff. See those. 

250. Warsaw, Poland, Russia: Imperatorskij Warschawskij Universitet, 1,400 
students. Philosovhical, scientific, law, and medical faculties; library. 

251. TWirzburg, Bavaria, Germany: Kk. Julius-Maximilians Universitit, 1,390 stu- 
dents. Theological, law, medical, and philosophical faculties; library. 

252. Zurich, Switzerland: Schweizerische Hochschule, 911 students. Theological, 
law, medical, and philosophical faculties; cantonal and city libraries. 


V. Higher seats of learning, arranged according to countries. 


Argentina: Universities at Buenos Ayres and Cordoba. 

Australia: Universities at Adelaide, Melbourne, New Zealand, Sidney. 

Austria: Universities at Czernowitz, Gratz, Innspruck, Krakow, Lemberg, Prague 
(2 institutes), and Vienna.—Polytechnica at Briinn (2 institutes), Gratz, Lem- 
berg, Prague (2 institutes), and Vienna.—Other higher seats of learning at 
Lemberg (veterinary), Leoben (mining), Olmttz (theology), Pribram 
(mining), Salzburg (theology), Triest (commercial), Vienna (theology, agri- 
culture, oriental languages, veterinary college). 

Belgium: Universities at Ghent, Louvain, and Liége.—Polytechnica at Brussels, 
Ghent, and Liége. Other higher seats of learning at Brussels (pharmaceu- 
tical, political, and social sciences, commercial colleges), Gembloux (agricul- 
ture), Ghent (art and industrial), Louvain (philosophy, art, and industry, 
mining, agriculture, scientific and commercial), Mons (mining and industrial). 

Bolivia: None. 

Brazil: Law faculties at Bello Horisonte, Pernambuco.—Polytechnicum at Sao Paulo, 
and at Ouro Preto a mining school. 

Bulgaria: University at Sophia. 

Canada: Universities at Halifax, Kingston, Montreal (2 institutes), Quebec and 
Toronto (2 institutes).—Polytechnica at Montreal and Tcronto.—Other higher 
seats of learning at Kingston (mining), Montreal (several theological colleges, 
a veterinary and an art school), Toronto (several medical colleges, one agricul- 
tural school). 

Cape Colony: University at Capetown. 

Chile: University at Santiago.—Institute of pedagogy at Santiago. 

China: College of Foreign Kncwledge at Peking. 

Colombia: None. 

Corea: None. 

Costa Rica: None. 

Cuba: University at Habana. 

Denmark: University at Copenhagen.—Polytechnicum at Copenhagen. —Other higher 
seats of learning at Copenhagen (veterinary and agricultura! college, pharma- 
ceutical and dental college), Reykjavik (theological and medical). 

Ecuador: University at Quito. 

Egypt: University at Cairo. 


La 
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England and Wales (sce also Scotland and Ireland, below): Universities at Birming- 


ham, Cambridge, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Oxford, Wales (3 colleges, 
aL, Abery stwith, Bangor, and Cardiff). —Colleges at Bristol, Lampeter, Leeds, 
London (6 colleges), “Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Sheffield, and other 
places. —Polytechnica at Coopers Hill and’ London (2 institutions ).—Other 
higher seats of learning at Cirencester (agricultural), Coopers Hill (forestry), 
Liverpool (tropical medicine), and London (oriental languages, medical schools, 
and a great number of colleges iunpossible to classify). 


France: Universities at Aix-en- Provence, Besancon, Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont- 


Ferrand, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Marseille, Montpellier, Nancy, Paris, 
Poitiers, Rennes, and Toulouse.—Catholic free universities at Angers, Lille, 
Lyon, Paris and Toulouse. —Colleges at Paris (3 institutions of very high 
rank). —Polytechnica at Grenoble (electro- technical), Lyon, Marseille, Nancy 
(electro-teclinical), and Paris (4 institutions). —Other higher seats of learning 
at Alford (veterinar y), Algiers (academy), Beauvais (agriculture), Bordeaux 
(industrial and agricultur al chemistry), Donai (agriculture), Grignon (agricul- 
ture), Lille (industrial), Lyon (industrial chemistry, veterinary), Montauban 
(theology), Montpellier eG Nancy (chemical, agriculture, and for- 
estry), Nantes (law college), Paris (oriental languages, charts, art, political 
science, ¢ocial science, mining, griculture, manufacture, physics, and chem- 
istry), Rennes (agriculture), St. Etienne (mining), and Toulouse (veterinary). 


Germany: Laden: Universities at Freiburg and Heidelberg.—Polytechnicum at 


Karlsruhe.—Art academy at Karlsruhe. 

Bavaria: Universities at Erlangen, Munich, and Wurzburg.—Polytechnicum et 
Munich.—Theological academies at Augsburg, Bamberg, Dillingen, Eichstiitt, 
Freising, Passau, ‘and Regensburg.—Other seats at Aschaffenburg (forestry i. 
and Munich (Vv eterinary and art ee 

Prussia: Universities at Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Gottingen, Greifswald, Halle, Kiel, 
Konigsberg, Marburg, and Miinster. —Theological academy at Braunsberg.— 
Pols; technica at Berlin, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Hanover.—Other seats at Aix-la- 
Chapelle (commercial), Berlin (oriental languages, agriculture, veterinary, min- 
ing), Bonn [or Poppelsdorf] (agriculture), Clausthal (mining), Dusseldorf 
(art), Eberswalde (forestry), Frankfort (social science and commerce), Han- 
over ( veterinary), Cologne (commerce), and Minden (forestry). 

Saxony: University ‘at Leipzig. —Polytechnicum at Dresden.—Other seats at Dres- 
den (veterinary, art), Freiberg (mining), Tharandt (forestry), and Leipzig 
(commerce). 

Wurttemberg: University at Taibingen.—Polyteckhnicum at Stuttgart. — Other seats 
at Hohenheim (agriculture) and Stuttgart (veterinary). 

Other paris of Germany: Universities at Giessen, Jena, Rostock, and Strassburg.— 
Polytechnica at Brunswick and Darmstadt. “Other seat at Eisenach (forestry). 


Greece: University at Athens.—Polytechnicum at Athens (with art school) .—Other 


seats at Athens (American, British, and French schools of classical studies). _ 


Guatemala: None. 

Haiti: None. 

Hawaii: None. 

Honduras: None. 

fungary, with Croatia: Universities at Agram, Budapest, and Klansenburg. —Polytech- 


nicum at Budapest.—Other seats at Altenburg (agriculture and veterinary), 
Budapest (theology, veterinary), Debreczen (theology and law, agriculture), 
Eperies (theology and fat), Erlau, Funfkirchen, Grosswardein, Kaschau, 
Kecskemet, Pressburg, Sarospatak (7 law schools), Keszthely (agriculture), 
Klausenburg (agriculture), and Schemnitz (mining, forestry). 


. a: 
India: examining universities at Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, and Madras. — 


Colleges attiliated with the univers sities, 50 in number. _Polytechnica at Cal- 
cuita ‘and Madras.—Other seats at Lahore (law and medicine), Madras (engi- 
neering, agriculture, medical), and Dehra-Dun (forestry). 


Irelund: Universities at Dublin 2 eu Slane —Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Gal- 


way.—Polytechnicum at Belfast.—Other seats at Dublin (science, art, and 
medical). : 


Ttaly: Universities at Bologna, Cagliari, Camerino, Catania, Ferrara, Genoa, Macerata, 


Messina, Modena, Naples, Padua, Palermo, Parma, Pavia, Perugia, Pisa, Rome (2 
institations), Sassari, Siena, Turin, and Ubrino. Colleges ot Florence, Mila 
and Rome (3 institutions ).—Polytechnica at Milan, Naples, and ran 
Other seats at Bologna (agriculture), Florence (w omen’s college), Milan (com- 
meree, veterinary, agriculture), Naples (veterinary, oriental languages), Pisa 
(agriculture), Portici (agriculture), Rome (numerous special schools), and 
Turin (veterinary), Vallombrosa (jorestry). 
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Japan: Universities at Kyoto, Tokyo.—Engineering and agricultural colleges at 
Tokyo. 

Mexico: Schools of law, medicine, engineering, ete. 

Morocco: None. 

Netherlands: Universities at Amsterdam (2 institutions), Groningen, Leyden, and 
Utrecht.—Polytechnicum at Delft.—Other seats at Utrecht (veterinary), and 
Wageningen (agriculture). 

Nicaragua: None. 

Norway: University at Christiania. 

Paraguay: A national college. 

Persia: Several colleges. 

Peru: University at Lima. 

Palestine: Theological college. 

Philippine Islands: University at Manila. 

Portugai: University at Coimbra.—Polytechnica at Lisbon and Oporto.—Other seats 
at Lisbon (letters, medicine, agriculture, and veterinary). 

Roumania: Universities at Bucharest and Jassy.—Other seats at Bucharest (veteri- 
nary, art). 

Russia (see also Siberia): Universities at Kharkoi, Jurjew (or Dorpat), Helsingfors, 
Kazan, Kief, Moscow, Odessa, St. Petersburg, and Warsaw.—Polytechnica at 
Kharkof, Helsingfors, Kief, Moscow, St. Petersburg (4 institutions), Riga, and 
Warsaw.—Other seats at Kharkof (veterinary), Jurjew [Dorpat] (veterinary), 
Evois (forestry), Helsingfors (agriculture), Jaroslawl (law), Jekaterinoslaw 
(mining), Kazan (theology, veterinary), Kief (theology), Moscow (theology, 
oriental languages, agriculture), Nezin (philology), Nowaja-Alexandria (agri- 
culture and forestry), St. Petersburg (theology, law, history, medicine, mining, 
forestry), and Warsaw (veterinary). 

Salvador: None. 

Santo Domingo: None. 

Scotiand: Universities at Aberdeen, St. Andrews, Dundee, Edinburgh, and Glasgow.— 
Polytechnicum at Glasgow.—Other seats at Edinburgh (medicine, veterinary) 
and Glasgow (agriculture). 

Servia: University at Belgrade. 

Siam: None. 

Siberia: University at Tomsk.—Polytechnicum at Tomsk.—Oriental language school 
at Vladivostok. 

Spain: Universities at Barcelona, Granada, Madrid, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, 
Saragossa, Seville, Valencia, and Valladolid.—Polytechnica at Madrid (engi- 
neering and architecture).—Other seats at Cadiz (medicine), Cardoba (vet- 
erinary), Leon (veterinary), Madrid (agriculture, veterinary, diplomatic), 
Santiago (veterinary), and Saragossa (veterinary). 

Sweden: Universities at Gottenborg, Lund, Stockholm, and Upsala.—Polytechnicum 
at Stockholm.—Other seats at Stockholm (medical, veterinary, and forestry). 

Switzerland: Universities at Basel, Berne, Freiburg, Geneva, Lausanne, and Zurich.— 
Polytechnicum at Zurich.—Cther seats at Berne (veterinary), Geneva (the- 
ology), Lausanne (theology), Neuchatel (academy and theology), and Zurich 
(veterinary, agriculture, forestry). 

Turkey: University at Constantinople.—Other seats at Constantinople (art, theology). 

Uruguay: University at Montevideo. 

Venezuela: None. 


VI. Zechnological schools. 


Aachen (Aix-la-Chanelle), Prussia, Germany, founded 1870; 824 students. 
Athens, Greece, founded 1887; 803 students. 

Belfast, Ireland, founded 1901; 4,000 students, mostly evening schoo! students. 
Berlin, Prussia, Germany, founded 1779; 4,464 studentez. 

Brunswick, Germany, founded 1745; 511 students. 

Briinn, Austria, founded 1850; (German) 4€5 students. 

Briinn, Austria, founded 1899; (Bohemian) 244 students. 

Budapest, Hungary, founded 1856; 1,617 students. 

Copenhagen, Denmark, founded 1829; 500 students. 

10. Coopers Mill, England, founded 1885; 131 students. 

ll. Darmstadt, Hesse, Germany, founded 1868; 1,970 students. 

12. Deljt, Netherlands, founded 1864; 940 students. 

13. Dresden, Saxony, Germany, founded 1828; 1,284 students. 

14. Glasgow, Scotland, founded 1886; 652 students, and 4,434 evening school students, 
15. Gratz, Styria, Austria, founded 1811; 463 students. 
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16. Jlanorver, Prussia, Germany, founded 1879; 2,023 students. 

17. Felsingfors, Finland, Russia, founded 1847; 421 students. 

18. Narlsruhe, Baden, Germany, founded 1825; 1,685 students. 

19. Nharkof, Russia, founded 1884; 1,000 students. 

20. Kief, Russia, founded 1898; 1,255 students. 

21. Lemberg, Galicia, Austria, founded 1844; 725 students. 

22. Lisbon, Portugal, founded 1837; 385 students. 

23. London, England, 2 institutions, founded 1878 and 1884; 277 and 187 students. 
24. Lyon, Irrance, founded 1857; 104 students. 

25. Madras, India, engineering college; 332 students. 

26. Madrid, Spain, 2 institutions, founded 1835 and 1844; 223 and 80 students. 

27. Murseille, France [1891]; 30 students. 

28. Milan, Italy, founded 1863; 542 students. 

29, Moscow, Russia, 2 institutions, founded 1832 and 1896; 1,028 and 380 students. 
30. Munich, Bavaria, Germany, founded 1827; 2,965 students. 

31. Nancy, France, 2 institutions, founded 1890 and 1900; 65 and 39 students. 

32. Naples, Jtuly, tounded 1863; 132 students. 

33. Oporto, Portugal, founded 1877; 200 students. 

3+. Paris, France, founded 1794; 6 schools, with 1,540 students. | 

39. Prague, Bohemia, Austria, founded 1806 and 1868; 2 schools, with 2,181 students. 
36. Riga, Russta, founded 1832; 1,701 students. 

37. Roorkee, India, engineering college; 379 students. 

38. St. Petersburg, Russia, founded 1828; 5 schools, with 3,124 students. 

39. Sado Paulo, Brazil, founded 1894; 152 students. 

40. Sheffield, England, founded 1885; 750 students. 

41. Stockholm, Sweden, founded 1798; 453 students. 

42, Stuttgart, Wurttemberg, Germany, founded 1829; 1,187 students. 

43. Tomsk, Siberia, dussia, founded 1896; 591 students. 

44, Turin, Italy, founded 1858; 519 students; also industrial institution, 722 students. 
45. Vienna, Austria, founded 1815; 2,476 students. 

46. Warsaw, Poland, Russia, founded 1898; 637 students. 

47. Zurich, Switzerland, founded 1851; 1,511 students. 


Notr.—Several noted technological schools in Italy and in other countries are 
connected with universities, hence are not mentioned separately in this list. 


VIL. Higher agricultural, forestry, and mining schools. 
[Figures in brackets signify date of founding.] 


Altenburg, Hungary [1819], Agricultural Academy; 153 students. 

Aschagenburg, Bavaria, Germany [1844], Forestry Academy; 60 students. 

Beauvais, I’rance [1854], Agricultural Institute; 104 students. 

Berlin, Prussia, Germany [1806], Agricultural Academy; 739 students. 

Berlin, Prussia, Germany [1860], Mining Academy; 266 students. 

Bordeaux, France [1891], School of Chemistry, Industry, and Agriculture. 

Campinas Séo Paulo, Brazil [1887], Agricultural Institution. 

Cirencester, England [1845], Agricultural College; 85. students. 

Clausthal, Prussia, Germany [1775], Mining Academy; 185 students. 

Coopers ITill, England [1885], Forestry Academy and Engineering College; 131 
students. 

11. Copenhagen, Denmark [1858], Veterinary and Agricultural Academy; 370 students. 

12. Debreczin, TIungary [1865], Agricultural Academy; 100 students. 

13. Dehra-Dun, India [1878], Forestry School; 47 students. 

14. Douat, France [1888], Agricultural College; 30 students. 

15. HMberswalde, Prussia, Germany [1820], Forestry Academy; 63 students. 

16. IMisenach, Saxe- Weimar, Germany [1859], Forestry Academy; 40 students. 

17. Hvois, Finland, Russia [1859], Forestry Academy; 22 students. 

18. Lreiberg, Saxony, Germany [1765], Mining Academy; £73 students. 

19. Gembloux, Belgium [1860], Agricultural Academy; 112 students. 

20. Glasgow, Scotland [1900], Agricultural School; 110 students. 

21. Grignon, France [1828], Agricultural Academy; 120 students. 

22. JTohenheim, Wurttemberg, Germany [1818], Agricultural Academy; 106 students. 

23. Jekaterinoslaw, Russia [1899], Miming Academy; 251 students. 

24. Kaschau, ITungary [?], Agricultural Academy; 183 students. 

25. MNeszthely, Ifungary [1865], Agricultural Academy; 163 students. 

26. Kingston, Ontario, Canada [1892], Mining School; 325 students. 
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Ylausenburg, Lungary [1869], Agricultural Academy; 114 students. 


. Leoben, Styria, Austria [1894], Mining Academy; 277 students. 

. London, England [?], Agricultural College; 50 students. 

. Lille, France [1885], Industrial and Agricultural School; 100 students. 

. Madrid, Spain (?], Schools of Agriculture and Veterinary Science; 200 students. 
. Milan, ftaly [2], Agricultural Academy; 180 students. 

. Mons, Belgiuin [?], Mining Academy; 320 students. 

. Montpellier, France [1872], Agricultural School; 200 students. 

. Moscow, Russia [?], Agricultural and Forestry Academy; 225 stucents. 

. Afiinden, Prussia, Germany [1868], Forestry Academy; 56 students. 

. Nancy, France [1824], Forestry Academy; 51 students. 

. Nowaja-Alevandria, Polund, Russia [1892], Agricultural and Forestry Academy; 


257 students. 


. Ouro-Preto, Brazil [1892], Mining Acadeiny. 

. Paris, France [?], Mining Academy; 161 students. 

. Paris, France [?], Agricultural Coilege; 240 stuclents. 

. Poppelsdorf, Prussia, Germany [1846], Agricultural Academy; 369 students. 

. Portici, Italy, founded 1872, Agriculturai College; 105 students. 

. Pribram, Bohemia, Austria [1849], Mining Academy; 150 students. 

. Rennes, Mrance [1890], Agricultural College; 620 students. 

. Schemnitz, Hungary [2], Forestry and Mining Academy; 297 students. 

. St. Ltienne, France [1816], Mining Academy; 120 students. 

. Stockholm, Sweden [1823], Forestry School; 41 students; also Agricultural Academy 


[1811]; 150 members. 
St. Petersburg, Russia [1778], Mining Institute; about 660 students. 
St. Petersburg, Russia [1880], Forestry Institute; about 500 students. 
Tharandt, Saxony, Germany [1811], Forestry Academy; 55 students. 
Toronto, Canada [1888], Agricultural College. 
Vallombrosa, aly [1869], Forestry Institute; 40 students. 
Vienna, Austria [1872], Agricultural Academy; 374 students. 


Notre.—Other similar higher institutions of learning are connected with universi- 
ties, heice they are not mentioned in this list of separate institutions. 
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. Lemberg, Austria [1881]; 
3. Leon, Spain [?]; 99 students. 

. London, England [1791]; 230 students. 
. Lyon, France [1761]; 180 students. 


VIIL. Veterinary schools. 


Alford, France [1766]; 317 students. 
Berlin, Germany [1790]; 550 students. 
Bucharest, Roumania [1861]; 51 students. 
Budapest, Hungary [1786]; 3382 students. 
Copenhagen, Denmark [1858]; see above in VII, 370 students. 
Cordoba, Spain [1802]; 74 students. 
Dorpat, Russia [?]; 311 students. 
Dresden, Germany [1774]; 226 students. 
Hanover, Germany [?]; 228 students. 
Kazan, Russia [?]; 468 students. 
Kharkof, Russia [1804]; 150 students. 
students. 


Madrid, Spain [1792]; 344 students. 


. Milan, ftaly [1791]; 183 students. : 
. Aunich, Germany [1790]; 348 students. 

19. Naples, ftaly [?]; 200 students. 

. Santiago, Spain [1820]; 
. Saragossa, Spain [?]; 276 students. 

. Stockholia, Sweden [1821]; 57 students. 

. Stuligart, Germany [1821]; 1385 students. 
. Toulouse, France |1825]; 165 students. 

. Turin, Italy [?]; 91 students. 


students. 


Utrecht, Netherlands [?]; 87 students. 
Vienna, Austria [1764]; 285 students. 
Wersew, Lussia [7]; students. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 


By LAuRA FISHER, 


Director of Public Kindergartens, Boston, Mass. 


The first public expression in America on the value of the kindergarten was an. 
article published by Dr. Henry Barnard in 1854. This article was a ‘‘ Report to- 
the governor of Connecticut on the International Exhibition of Educational Sys- 
tems and Materials at St. Martin’s Hall, London, under the auspices of Prince 
Albert and the Society of Arts, Commerce, and Manufactures.’’ In this report 
Dector Barnard says: ‘‘ The system of infant culture presented in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Educational Systems and Materials at St. Martin’s Hall by 
Charles Hoffman, of Hamburg, and illustrated by Madame Ronge in her kinder- 
garten in Tavistock Square, London, was by far the most original, attractive, and. 
philosophical form of infant development the world has yet seen.”’ 

Doctor Barnard’s interest in the kindergarten increased with his study of the- 
system, and this first expression of appreciation was followed in 1868 by a sugges-- 
tion in his special report, as Commissioner of Education, to the Senate, and again. 
to the House of Representatives, in 1870, on a system of public instruction for the 
District of Columbia ‘‘ that the first or lowest school in a graded system for cities. 
should cover the play period of a child’s life,’’ and that ‘‘the great formative 
period of the human being’s life in all that concerns habits of observation and 
early development should be subjected to the training of the kindergarten.’”’ To 
Doctor Barnard are due many valuable publications on the kindergarten, and to 
his influence can be traced that early appreciation of the system on the part of 
many educators which helped to give it educational standing. 

Following Doctor Barnard, in point of time, comes the well-known and deeply-- 
appreciated effort of Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who will always be remembered. 
and honored as the pioneer of the kindergarten in America. While hers was 
not the first kindergarten in the United States—that of Miss Caroline Louise- 
Frankenburg, of Columbus, Ohio, having been established in 1858, and others, by 
Germans, in Hoboken, N. J., in 1861, and in New York in 1864—Miss Peabody’s- 
was the first effort that cailed forth any marked interest in the system and gave- 
the impulse from which radiated the entire kindergarten movement in America. 

Although the general character of Miss Peabody’s work is well known, no- 
account of the kindergarten is complete that ignores her own statement of the: 
beginnings of her work or fails to recognize the wonderful spirit of heipfulness,. 
simplicity, and humility that touched all who came in contact with her. In her 
account of the kindergarten in America she tells us that after Doctor Barnard’s 
articles in his journal in 1856 and 1858 nothing was said in America until the. 
review in the Christian Examiner in 1859, Boston, of ‘‘Le jardin des enfants.”’ 
She alludes to the many unhappy attempts at kindergartens made during the next 
ten years by persons untrained in the system and points to her own as the most. 
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noted of these failures. In 1867 she went to Europe to study the kindergartens 
as established by Froebel. In 1868 she returned ‘‘ zealous to abolish her own and all 
similar mistakes and establish the real thing on the basis of an adequate training 
of the kindergartners.’’4¢ ; 

Miss Peabody's and Doctor Barnard’s initial interest in the kindergarten was 
of moment because of the influence upon other persons, and while not directly 
productive of the establishment of kindergartens on any large scale they gave to 
the cause in America the vital start to which all further developments of the 
system owe their origin. 

The three main branches of kindergarten work in America are the private kin- 
dergarten, the charity kindergarten, and the public kindergarten. Each of these 
has an interesting history and has exercised its specific influence in shaping the 
work and in forming public opinion in regard to the educational and social value 
of the system. 


THE PRIVATE KINDERGARTEN, 


Originating with Miss Peabody’s attempt already referred to and continued 
from that time on in Boston by Madame Kriege and her graduates, notably Miss 
Garland and Miss Weston, the private kindergarten spread from Boston to New 
York. Its first and foremost exponent there was Miss Marie Boelté, who was 
invited in 1872 by Miss Henrietta B. Haines to conduct a kindergarten in her 
school for young ladies. Miss Boelté had studied in Germany with Froebel’s 
widow and had won a high reputation in Germany and alsoin England. In 1873 
she married Prof. John Kraus, and together they established an independent 
kindergarten and normal class. From their training scllocl many eminent kin- 
dergartners were graduated, and Madame Kraus is still considered the ‘‘ best 
representative in America of the traditional practice as prevailing in German 
kindergartens and training schools.’’ Their kindergarten was the center of 
great interest, and its excellence commanded marked support in New York. 

i This branch of the kindergarten movement has, unfortunately, been most slow 
to grow, varying largely according to the temper of the city. It is a question of 
no slight interest just why the private kindergarten has had on the whole less 
success and support than the charity and the public kindergarten. Among the 
most obvious reasons is the fact that a great many small independent classes have 
been established by inexperienced, inadequately trained, and incompetent young 
women who have been unable to conduct a kindergarten properly, and have 
allowed their classes to become frée-play schools run by the children. 

t Nota few independent private kindergartens owe their failure to the exclusive 
manner in which they have been conducted on narrow lines for the ltenefit of a 
sinall group of children from chosen homes. These have sometimes failed because 
the young kindergartner, dominated by the ignorance and inconsistencies of her 
patrons, has been unable to carry on regular and systematic work with her pupils. 
Again, the necessity of earning a living has kept out of the independent private 
kindergarten the most capable teachers, these naturally seeking and securing 
positions commanding definite salaries, sufficiently large to insure comfortable 
living. 

It is interesting to note that many private schools in our large cities have 
adopted the kindergarten. Inmostof these this department extends over two years, 
and is followed by a connecting class in which the advanced constructive work of 
the kindergarten is carried on side by side with the regular branches of the pri- 


a Miss Peabody not only incited the establishment of private and charity kindergartens and 
the first public kindergarten in the country, but she founded and sustained a periodical of kin- 
dergarten literature, established the American Froebel Union, and was largely instrumental in 
the organization of a Froebel society in England. 
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mary school. These kindergartens are increasingly numerous and successful. 
The reason is not difficult to find. Wherever the kindergarten becomes an organic 
part of the general system of education, it takes its position as a place in which 
children are properly trained and instructed. It is an acknowledgment on the 
part of the heads of such institutions that the kindergarten is an important factor 
in the education of the child and a recognition of its infinence upon the child’s 
subsequent development. This attitude on the part of principals of schools influ- 
ences parents who send their children to certain schools because of their confi- 
dence in the wisdom of the teaching corps, and in this way the kindergarten con- 
nected with the private school has begun to flourish and been enabled to do its 
legitimate work. Needless to say that the kindergarten has often been maintained 
in spite of the fact that it has been a financial loss to the proprietors of the schools, 
whose recognition of its educational value has been the sole explanation of the 
enthusiasm that has insisted upon the continuance of a nonpaying department. 
Among the first kindergartens established in connection with large private schools 
after the pioneer movement in New York was that in Mrs. Shaw’s school in 
Boston. In the hope that young women would study the kindergarten in order 
to better prepare themselves for work in the home, a training department was 
established by Mrs. Shaw in connection with this school. Notable among the 
kindergartens connected with large private institutions are those at Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn; Teachers’ College, New York; Ethical Culture School, New 
York, and the School of Education, Chicago. 

No one would claim that even this class of private kindergartens suffers from over- 
crowding, or that the wealthy are, as a rule, kindergarten enthusiasts. And yet 
there exists in New York an association composed of women of means, calling 
itself The Froebel League, that is making notable efforts to stimulate interest in 
and appreciation of the kindergarten as a system of education for all children, 
rich as well as poor, and all parents as well. Their recognition of what the kin- 
dergarten has done for them in fitting them for the responsibilities of mother- 
hood, and of how it has influenced the development of their children within its 
domain and in the home, is not without influence which is bound to grow and to 
win for the kindergarten in this class of society due recognition as a valuable 
educational influence. 

Nevertheless it is true that the doubters belong mainly to thisclass, and that the 
habit of doubt, once become the fashion, is difficult to overcome. People whose 
children have fairly good care at home are not likely, as a class, to bother them- 
selves about the merits of a system of early education. Again, to many persons no 
learning seems of value unless it begins with reading, and the three R’s are still 
their fetish. Instruction in these is the only proper beginning of every child’s 
education, for to be informed is to be educated. However vitally a child's mind 
is open to the beauties of nature and the influences of life; however its heart 
may glow with the sentiments that make for righteousness; however skillfully its 
hands may shape the materials with which they come in contact; however wisely 
and absorbingly it may play itself into an understanding of its world, to such 
persons the child knows nothing of value until it has learned to read: ‘‘Itisa 
bird.’? When it is able to do this, the child has, in their opinion, learned some- 
thing that is worth while. And the question whether it has ever really seen or 
observed a bird, interested itself in its haunts and habits, cared for, protected, and 
tended it, watched the brooding mother, and witnessed its exhibitions of mother- 
love, these are matters altogether foreign to the question of its real education and 
the school’s share in it. We are, however, coming to value less what may be 
called the externals of education and to care more and more for its spirit and the 
spirit it begets; and with this increasing sense of the importance of inner devel- 
opment there begins the dawn of a new day for the kindergarten of the children 
who go to private schools, 
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THE CHARITY KINDERGARTEN, 


Centering among and concerning itself with the children of the poor and having 
for its aim the uplifting of the home, it was natural that the kindergarten as a 
philanthropic movement should win great and early favor in our generous land. 
The mere fact that the children of the slums were kept off the streets, and that 
they were made clean and happy by kind and motherly young women; that the 
child being thus cared for enabled the mother to go about her work in and outside of 
the home, all this appealed to the heart of America, and America gave freely to make 
these kindergartens possible. Churches established kindergartens for the poor 
of the parish, individuals endowed kindergartens, and associations were organized 
for the spread and support of kindergartens in nearly every large city, large sums of 
money being raised annually for this purpose. As college and social settlements 
appeared on the horizon they adopted the kindergarten, looking upon it asa valu- 
able means for building up their clubs for children and women and as the nucleus 
for district work. 

The first charity kindergarten in America was established on July 1, 1870, in 
connection with the Poppenhusen Institute of the Conrad Poppenhusen Associa- 
tion, founded and endowed by Mr. Conrad Poppenhusen for the peopie of the 
township of Flushing, and especially for the inhabitants of the village of College 
Point, N. Y. This kindergarten flourished from 1870 to 1901, when the establish- 
ment of public kindergartens made its continuance unnecessary. The liberality 
and large-mindedness of its founder can not fail to impress anyone familiar with 
its history and the history of the institute of which it was a part. The kinder- 
garten was attended by from 60 to 80 children when the population of College Point 
was less than 5,000, and when this increased to over 6,000 the average daily attend- 
ance numbered from 100 to 120 children. The salaries paid were liberal; the 
rooms provided consisted of one large main room, 40 by 30 feet, and two smaller 
class rooms. A large yard gave opportunity for gardening, sand gardens, and 
outdoor play. The teachers first in charge were graduates of training schools of 
Germany, and were succeeded by their pupils. The effect of the kindergarten is 
said to have been noticeable not only in the children, but to have shown itself in 
the homes and in the greater neatness of the children as they came from home. 

So far as equipment goes, it would seem that this first charity kindergarten set a 
standard which might well be followed and is seldom maintained even to-day. 

The next charity kindergarten was one better known generally—that estab- 
lished by Mr. S. H. Hill in the village of Florence, Mass. Here, too, generous 
provision marked the enterprise. Mr. Hill built two houses—one for the accom- 
modation of 209 children who attended the kindergarten and one for the teachers 
to live in; and he furthermore put in trust a fund from which (with additional 
contributions from other citizens) the kindergarten has been supported. 

The largést individual charity and the most significant was that supported from 
1877 to 1888 by Mrs. Pauline A. Shaw, of Boston, who has been rightly called the 
‘*Fairy godmother of the kindergarten.’’ In 1877, stimulated by the efforts of 
Miss Peabody, Mrs. Shaw opened two summer kindergartens, one in Brookline 
and one in Jamaica Plain. Satisfied that the kindergarten merited her support, 
the two classes thus established were continued through the year. This was the 
beginning of a work unparalleled for its public spirit and liberality, and to which 
must be attributed the growth and final adoption of the kindergarten throughout 
New England. In 1878, through the successful efforts of Miss Laliah B. Pingree, 
who organized and superintended this work for Mrs. Shaw, there were 18 kinder- 
gartens in Boston, Cambridge, and Brookline, and 1883 brought the number up to 
dl. Froin 1884 to 1888 the kindergartens were reduced in number to 14 in Boston, 
3 in Cambridge, and 1 in Brookline. No effort or money was spared to make these 
kindergartens the best of their kind. Some were housed in public school buildings 
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and others occupied houses specially rented for their use. Every advantage was 
given to the kindergartners to help their work. Lecturers on education, science, 
and art, classes in kindergarten theory and practice were provided, and a library 
for the use of the teachers was established. In addition to the daily teaching in 
the kindergartens, the kindergartners visited the homes of the children and held 
mothers’ meetings. 7 

After supporting the kindergartens for ten years, Mrs, Shaw, in 1887, invited 
the school committee of Boston to investigate this work with a view to adopting 
the same. In 1888 the school board assumed the responsibility of the 14 kinder- 
gartens supported by Mrs. Shaw. 

The first free kindergarten in New York was opened in 1876 by the Children’s 
Charitable Union, but the real impulse to philanthropic work was given by Prof. 
Felix Adler, of the Ethical Culture Society, and by Rev. R. Heber Newton, rector 
of Anthon Memorial Church. In January, 1878, Professor Adler opened a free 
kindergarten, which became the first grade in a school, classes being added each 
year until in 1887 the full eight grades of a completely equipped elemeniary school 
were established. This was the initial step in a movement that has culminated 
in the acceptance of the kindergarten as the first grade in large private and 
endowed schools, of which mention has been made. 

Rev. R. Heber Newton opened the first mission kindergarten in March, 1878, 
and gave the primaryimpulse to this kind of work. At present nearly every large 
city has its church kindergartens for the children of the parish, housed in the 
parish rooms. ; 

These kindergartens, with a few cthers, represented the extent of the philan- 
thropic movement.in the city of New York at the beginning of the last decade of 
the nineteenth century. In 1889 a conference was held at the College for the 
Training of Teachers in response to @ call signed by leading men of New York, 
foremost among whom were Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, the Rev. E. Win- 
chester Donald, and Mr. Daniel S. Remsen. The occasion of this conference was 
the desire on the part of many men and women to extend the kindergarten sys- 
tem, and the result was the formation of the New York Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. We are told that ‘‘the idea of the founders of this new association was to 
establish some mode! kindergartens under charge of the association and to pre- 
vail upon the city to establish kindergartens in connection with the public school 
system.’? The first kindergarten was opened in 1890, and in 1903 the association 
supported 23 kindergartens, at an annual expenditure of $40,000. The Free Kin- 
dergarten Society of Brooklyn supports 22 kindergartens, and has, by maintaining 
a high standard of efficiency among its kindergartners, done much to uphold and 
encourage the excellent work in that city. In addition to the kindergartens sup- 
ported by these two associations there are about 55 public kindergartens of a 
charitable character, making in all 100 kindergartens supported by donations and 
endowments in Greater New York. 

In 1879, largely through the influence of Mrs. Alphonso Taft, who was its first 
president, the Cincinnati Kindergarten Association was formed. Its history, like 
that of similar associations, begins with the establishment of one free kindergar- 
ten. In 1902 the association supported 3 free kindergartens and superintended in 
addition 20 free and 8 private kindergartens. 

During the same year (1879) the first free kindergurten was opened in Philadel- 
phia. Through the philanthropic efforts and personal devotion of Miss Anna 
Hallowell the people of Philadelphia became aroused to the need of establishing 
kindergartens, and in 1881 the Subprimary School Society was formed for that 
purpose. In 1887 this society, at its annual meeting, madea formal transfer of 33 
free kindergartens to the board of education, and the kindergarten thus became a 
part of the public school system. 
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Chicago has always been a leading kindergarten center. The kindergarten 
movement began in 1863, much as it did lafer in Boston, with a so-called kinder- 
garten. But in 1874 Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, a trained kindergartner, opened a 
private kindergarten in her home, and organized a class for the study of Froebel’s 
educational principles. Through Mrs. Putnam's influence the first free kinder- 
garten was opened in 1876 in the rooms of Mr. D. V. Moody’s church, and to her 
efforts was mainly due the formation of the Chicago Froebel Association, which at 
one time supported 23 kindergartens and also a normal training school, of which 
Mrs. Putnam is still director. She was also largely responsible for the introduc- 
tion of kindergartens into the public schools of Chicago. 

The influence of Chicago, through the impetus given to the work there, first by 
Mrs. Putnam, who was later ably seconded by Miss Elizabeth Harrison, extended 
to the Northwest and somewhat to the South and East. Many of the kindergar- 
tens and training schools in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan are in charge of 
graduates from Chicago, while the work in Texas, Cleveland, O., and Pittsburg, 
Pa., was first organized through Chicago infinence. 

In Pittsburg, where a vigorous young association is supporting a training school 
and a nuinber of kindergartens as well, a happy and unique condition of coopera- 
tion exists between a private organization and the school board. Here an annual 
appropriation for the support of public kindergartens is made, and rooms in 
school buildings are set apart for kindergarten use. This fund is turned over to 
the Pittsburg and Alleghany Free Kindergarten Association, and all the kinder- 
gartens are in charge of the supervisor of this society. The teachers are in con- 
stant consultation with her and attend graduate courses given under the auspices 
of the kindergarten college. 

Passing rapidly westward we come to the Pacific coast and the kindergarten 
in San Francisco. With this center three names are forever associated, names of 
gifted women whose lives and activity have left a unique stamp upon the work 
they have done, and have made San Francisco famous and in some respects fore- 
most in philanthropic work. I refer to the late Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, and Miss Nora Archibald Smith. The first impulse to kinder- 
garten work in California was given by-Prof. Felix Adler, of New York, who, in 
the summer of 1878, came to San Francisco to deliver some lectures. During his 
visit he succeeded in stimulating great interest in the project of establishing 
kindergartens for young children, and, asa result of his influence, on July 23, 
1878, an association was formed and became incorporated under the name of the 
San Francisco Public Kindergarten Society. Funds were raised, a room on Sil- 
ver street near Third was rented and equipped, and the association was ready for 
ateacher. Among the most ardent of its members was Miss Emma Marwedel, 
whose work in southern California and later in San Francisco is well known. At 
her suggestion the association called to the organization of its work—the estab- 
lishment of the first free kindergarten west of the Rockies—Miss Kate Douglas 
Smith. That interest in the kindergarten under the direction of this gifted leader 
grew rapidly was but natural. No single individual has done more to spread kin- 
dergarten influence and to gain friends for the cause than the author of ‘‘ The Story 
of Patsy.’’ No kindergarten has enjoyed wider celebrity and achieved greater suc- 
cess among the ch‘ldren and in their homes than the celebrated Silver Street Kin- 
dergarten, conducted by Mrs. Wiggin and her sister, Miss Nora A. Smith. The 
work done at Silver street was the mainspring of all subsequent work in Cali- 
fornia; to its influence was due the establishment of numerous free kindergartens 
and indirectly the formation of the kindergarten association for which San Fran- 
cisco is justly famous. By October, 1883, there were 23 kindergartens in San 
Francisco and in 1888 they numbered 40. In 1882 the New Silver Street Kinder- 
garten Society was formed, and in the course of a year three kindergartens were 
opened and supported by it. 
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Following Mrs. Wiggin as principal of the Silver street kindergartens, and for 
many years associated with her in this work, came Miss Nora A. Smith. Miss 
Smith, like Mrs. Wiggin, is well known both as a practical kindergartner and as 
a writer on kindergarten and other subjects, and is at present the inspiring head 
of the kindergartens in connection with the Alfred Corning Clarke House in New 
ork, 

In close connection with their work as principals of the Silver street kinder- 
gartens was the California Kindergarten Training School established in 1880 by 
Mrs. Wiggin, who remained principal until 1890 and was at first assisted and later 
succeeded. by her sister, Miss Nora A. Smith. This training school was organized 
in answer to numerous applications for kindergarten instruction which came to 
Mrs. Wiggin during her first year at Silver street. From this training school 
the graduates went to positions up and down the Pacific coast from British 
Columbia to Arizona and into all the States and Territories of the far West. 

Side by side with the work of Mrs. Wiggin and Miss Smith, indeed stimulated 
into existence by it, was the work of the late Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, organizer 
and president of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association. After a visit to the 
Silver Street Kindergarten in 1879, Mrs. Cooper organized the second free kinder- 
garten in San Francisco, which was supported by the efforts of her Bible class. 
This was soon followed by other kindergartens, and resulted in the formation of 
the association of which Mrs. Cooper was president. The legacies and donations 
coming from many sources for the support and endowment of kindergartens 
were very large, and no philanthropic organization has supported as many kinder- 
gartens or expended as much money. The first legacy of $20,000 necessitated the 
incorporation of the association. Following this came the organization of five 
Leland Stanford Junior memorial kindergartens, which were endowed by Mrs. 
Stanford in 1891, who set aside $100,000 for this purpose. In 1895 the association 
supported 44 free kindergartens. Owing to lack of funds some of these have 
been abandoned and there are at present 19 kindergartens, 5 supported by Mrs. 
Stanford and 5 by Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst. 

This association, too, felt the need of establishing a training school. Indeed, 
this need has been felt wnerever the spirit of the kindergarten has been vital, and 
all growing associations have in addition classes for mothers, graduate kinder- 
gartners, and childrens’ nurses. 

Besides the work of its associations, California is noted for the philanthropy of 
individuals. In addition to the work supported by Mrs. Stanford is that of Mrs. 
Phebe A. Hearst, who, in addition to the five kindergartens in San Francisco, has 
also established a kindergarten settlement and a number of free kindergartens in 
the remote Western States. She has also erected the finest and best-equipped 
building of its kind in the country for the use of the kindergarten and the kinder- 
garten training school of the Golden Gate Association. Mrs. Hearst has estab- 
lished a kindergarten college at the national capital, and supports three kinder- 
gartens in Washington, one for poor white children, one for poor colored children, 
and one in a district where it reaches the well to do. Kindergartens and kinder- 
garten colleges are thus in touch with the general public and the system can be 
observed in its varied aspects. The equipment is excellent, and the entire work 
is conducted by experts, making it a leading center of kindergarten influence. 
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Miss Blow and the St. Louis kindergartens.—The first kindergarten in connec- 
tion with public schocls was opened in Boston in 1870 and was continued as an 
experiment for several years, when it was closed for lack of funds. 

While Boston was the first city to establish a public kindergarten, St. Louis was 
foremost in organizing a system of kindergartens whose influence has extended to 
every section of the country. 
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In his report for the year 1870-71 the superintendent of schools in St. Louis 
recommended the opening of an experimental kindergarten on the ground that it 
was desirable not only as a system of training for young children under school 
age, but as affording ‘‘ valuable hints on the method of conducting our instruction 
in the lowest primary grades.’’ As a result of this recommendation, the first 
public kindergarten was opened in September, 1873. 

At this time Miss Susan E. Blow, who had studied with Miss Boelté in New 
York, offered to supervise and conduct a kindergarten gratuitously, provided 
the school board would pay the salary of an assistant teacher and furnish the 
necessary room and equipment. The- offer was accepted, and the kindergarten 
was opened in the Des Peres school. Miss Blow’s assistant was an experienced 
primary teacher, who had, however, had no kindergarten training and who needed 
to be instructed in kindergarten methods. The first public kindergarten training 
school was accordingly established at this time. Kindergartens were opened as 
fast as competent kindergartners were graduated, and it was not many years 
before every district in the city had its kindergarten. 

Miss Blow cond«cted both the kindergarten in the Des Peres school and the 
training class for several years, and her success made it the center of educational 
interest in a city already noted for its admirable system of public schools. 

The kindergartens in St. Louis grew and flourished; parents were quick to rec- 
ognize the benefits of the training, and in every section of the city they were 
crowded to their utmost capacity. It was not all smooth sailing, however. The 
kindergarten, hardly yet understanding itself, certainly not fully realizing itself, 
had to contend with friendly and unfriendly criticism. It had to justify itself, 
its methods, its greater freedom, its play, and play spirit. It had to meet the 
doubt of skeptics and the criticism of successful and unsuccessful teachers. It 
was often held up to ridicule and was blamed for the failure of every child that 
had ever entered its doors. It was fighting a battle for the child with itself and 
with its ignorant and sometimes bitter enemies. It made, of course, numberless 
mistakes, did and said many foolish things, stirred up unnecessary opposition, It 
did all this because it was young and inexperienced, but it possessed an enthusiasm 
and a faith in its mission and power that did indeed, in the end, remove moun- 
tains. It lacked in its first days that self-comprehension and wisdom that came 
with riper years, longer experience, and profound and patient study. 

It is obvious that the history of the kindergarten in the public schools repeats 
that of every reform movement. It was natural that it should be looked upon as 
an unnecessary and undesirable innovation by those who felt that the old methods 
were good enough and that little children should stay at home with their mothers. 
It was likewise natural that these new methods should receive scant welcome 
from those who were wedded to the use of the old. It was not less natural that 
young and untried kindergartners should do harm to their own principles and 
methods by being quite unable to explain them with any degree of satisfaction or 
convincing power to those who questioned oropposed them. ‘The kindergarten was 
not free from defect. It is not yet wholly perfect. It had much to contend with 
in virtue of the fact that the majority of its workers were very young women of 
no experience in teaching and ignorant of general educational principles and 
practice. On the other hand, their youth and partial ignorance and their abso- 
lute freedom from traditions and conventional forms and methods gave them 
resclute courage and a hopefulness of spirit that could not be quenched by any 
doubt or opposition or personal failure. Their faith in the new ideal of education 
made them absolutely sure that they were engaged in a cause that would convert 
and redeem the world, They felt a strange stirring in their hearts, glad awak- 
ening of th ir minds, and were conscious of a power that was transforming and 
transfiguring the world for them. They believed that this was possible to all 
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who were penetrated with the same ideals. Little wonder tha* they seemed fool- 
ish and almost mad to a part of the world that was looking on. I know nct how 
to describe the influence of these early years of work and study on the young 
women of the kindergarten. It was like a new pentecost, the infusion of a new 
life, the birth of a new soul; and its contagion spread to all who would open their 
minds toits glowing power. Womencame from all parts of the United States 
and Canada to study with Miss Blow, and many superintendents of schools came 
to observe the kindergartens of St. Louis and to get teachers from there to intro- 
duce the system in other cities. It is not claiming too much to say that the 
interpretation and application of Froebel’s methods, as illustrated in the public 
kindergartens of St. Louis under Miss Blow’s direction, have influenced kinder- 
garten practice all over the country. 

Through the storm and stress of these early years, when all the country was 
looking on and wondering whether it was safe to follow the example of St. Louis, 
there were two persons who piloted and inspired the work. The students and 
graduated kindergartners were under the direct influence and training of Miss 
Blow. They were at first a separate body, working indeed in the schools, but 
getting little help and often no encouragement from the other teachers. They 
were, of course, under the control and authority of the school board, but they 
knew little of its existence, for between them and the school board stood the super- 
intendent. If ithad not been thus, they would have foundered. No kindergartner 
who was connected with the St. Louis schools during his administration can ever 
forget his helpful and constant supervision. His suggestions gave her courage; 
his insight, that went at once to the crucial point and made clear the existing 
weakness and necessary correction, developed her intelligence and comprehension. 
The large-mindedness that granted her legitimate freedom to be herself and to 
develop herself made possible the growth of individuality and originality in her 
werk with the children. In the midst of serious and oft-repeated mistakes, which 
were never overlooked, the kindergartner was sure of his faith in the principles 
with which she was grappling and in her ability ultimately to bring them and 
their results to light. No work like that in St. Louis, pioneer in the truest sense 
of the word, coping with tremendous obstacles, could have come to its fulfillment 
but for the courage, the initiative, the insight, and the persistent support of the 
superintendent. It was his influence and the improvement in the kindergartens 
that converted critics into friends and made masters and grade teachers the fore- 
most advocates and stanchest supporters of the system. 

After the kindergartens were well started in the schools for white children, the 
demand for the same advantages for colored children made itself felt, and in 1882 
the first kindergarten for colored children was established. In this kindergarten 
many prominent citizens were greatly interested, and they contributed generously 
toward providing it with a special equipment much needed. The children 
belonged to the poorest class of poor and ignorant negroes. The task of training 
them in the simplest habits of decency wes not an easy one. Their moral condi- 
tion was of the lowest. They were absolutely lawless. 

That this important work might be properly conducted, two experienced 
kindergartners offered to take charge of it. As soon asthe kindergarten was well 
under way, Miss Blow, with the kindergartner in charge, began to train colored 
women for the colored schools in St. Louis, and since that was accomplished this 
branch of the work and these kindergartens have been in charge of colored 
women, under the general supervision of the supervisor of kindergartens. 

St. Louis has at present 125 kindergartens, located in 78 school buildings. 

The plan of organization was much like that which prevails to-day. As the 
kindergartners were graduated they were given charge of a kindergarten consist, 
ing of from forty to sixty children. Because of the lack of trained teachers and 
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the rapid increase in the number of kindergartens established, each trained kin- 
dergartner was assisted by students from the training school. Where there were 
enough volunteer assistants the kindergartner, or director (as she was called), 
spent much time in superintending the practice teaching of her assistants and 
becaine efficient as organizer and supervisor of her kindergarten. It was a part 
of the duty of every director to train her assistants in the details of the daily 
work, criticising the same at the end of the morning session and planning with 
the assistants the following day’s exercises. 

At first the kindergartens were placed in regular school rooms, which were not 
at all adapted to their needs, and there was much waste of energy and unneces- 
sary labor caused by the moving of furniture as the exercises of the morning were 
changed. This condition still prevails in a large nnmber of kindergartens all 
over the country to-day. Through the influence of the superintendent the school 
board was induced to erect separate buildings planned for kindergarten use, with 
spacious rooms, well lighted and heated, and equipped with every convenience 
conducive to successful work. Still later, in the schools now built, the kinder- 
gartens are placed in a wing of the main building, separated from the other rooms 
by corridors and coat rooms. Besides each of these large rooms there is a store- 
room in which supplies are kept, and a small room for the use of the kindergart- 
ners. There is generally a separate entrance for the kindergarten children, and 
In some cases also a special yard. No other city has considered this question so 
carefully or provided so liberally for the comfort of the youngest children who 
attend school. 

The kindergarten session of three hours was carefully divided into several 
periods, ranging from fifteen to thirty minutes in length, according to the nature 
of the exercises. The morning began with the opening exercise of song and con- 
versation, which was followed by a longer period of work. Between two working 
periods came a period of relaxation and play, in order to avoid undue strain of 
long-continued effort. This division of time has been adopted in a great many 
cities, and seems, on the whole, the most satisfactory yet devised. 

But the kindergartners’ work did not end with the session in the kindergarten. 
The afternoon was devoted to further study and careful preparation of the fol- 
lowing day's work. All the kindergartners continued after graduation to attend 
classes conducted by Miss Blow, and, because the undergraduate courses were 
constantly lmproving, these, as well as advanced courses, were often attended by 
them. : 

They were also expected to follow carefully the work of their volunteer and 
trained assistants, and to go over with them the lectures or lessons given by Miss 
Blow, criticising and directing the technical work and explaining theoretic prin- 
ciples and points of methods. The result of this was growth on the part of the 
teaching corps and the upbuilding of an organized whole, whose members were 
closely united and wherein each profited by the success of all, and all were inter- 
ested in the achievements of each. 

Three things soon became obvious: First, that there were more children than 
the morning kindergartens could accommodate; second, that Miss Blow needed 
assistance and relief in the work of training teachers; third, that expert super- 
vision of the kindergartens was necessary to insure the best results. Conse- 
quently afternoon kindergartens were opened, and a supervisor of kindergartens 
and a kindergarten training teacher were appointed. The afternoon session did 
not, in the opinion of the teachers in charge, prove as successful as the morning 
session. The children, who had spent the forenoon in undirected play, were not 
in condition for anything bordering on work, were not equal to much effort of 
any kind, and were generally more restless and difficult to control. 

In 1877, after a year spent in Europe, during which she studied with Baroness 
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Marenholz yon Buelow and visited German kindergartens, Miss Blow returned to 
St. Louisand resumed charge of a kindergarten and of the training school, with such 
assistance as had been provided. Realizing that the success of the kindergarten 
must depend upon the efficiency of its working force, and that one or two years | 
of study were not sufficient to insure the highest teaching capacity, Miss Blow 
offered a number of graduate courses to the kindergartners. Froebel’s works had 
not yet been translated into English, and the training in America had been purely 
traditional, each training teacher passing on to her pupils what she knew and 
these passing on again what they had received. There were comparatively few 
among the kindergartners who read and understood German. The consequence 
was that the external details of the system were often learned mechanically with- 
out reference to their significance, and their importance exaggerated to an undue 
. degree, so that a kind of superstitious faith in the efficacy of ‘gifts’? and 
‘‘sequences’’ was engendered. While this led to many foolish extremes, it also 
pointed to something intangible, something that had not yet found clear expres- 
sion, but by which the life of the kindergarten was fed and from which it gathered 
inspiration. The significance of much that seemed insignificant was felt but not 
explained, the spirit behind the letter was swaying minds that could not formu- 
late its meaning, could not bring it clearly to light. 

To avoid as far as possible mistakes of this kind, and to help the kindergartners 
to an understanding of the educational principles underlying Froebel’s system, 
Miss Blow, with such assistance as she could get from those of her pupils who 
understood German, translated and interpreted Froebel for the benefit of the 
students, using the original publications as a text-book for the basis of all her 
work. It was the first time that American kindergartners came into direct touch 
with Froebel’s statement of his educational ideas and methods. In this way the 
book that is now considered the heart and soul of kindergarten training, Froe- 
bel’s Mother-Play and Nursery Songs, was first studied and expounded. From St. 
Louis, through the influence of Miss Blow and her pupils, the study of the Mother- 
Play was taken up in other cities and has finally been granted a leading place in 
the course of study in all the best training schools of the country. The first pub- 
lished translation, by Miss Josephine Jarvis, in 1879, made the book accessible to 
all American students of Froebel. 

The Mother-Play became the inspiring source of the kindergarten games, which 
are mainly the work of the late Mrs. Clara Beeson Hubbard, of St. Louis, whose 
genius for play has not been equaled in the kindergarten world of America. Mrs, 
Hubbard published the first collection of songs and games for the kindergarten, 
using the translation of Miss Jarvis, but adapting music to the words and inter- 
preting both words and music through dramatic play. In the development of 
these plays she depended largely upon the spontaneous suggestions of the children 
in her kindergarten, following their interpretations of the words in the form of 
gesture and active movements. 

I can not refrain, in passing, to render such tribute to Mrs. Hubbard’s work as 
she richly merits. All who came under her teaching felt the meaning and value 
of play. Teachers and children alike felt the charm and power of these simple 
games and lived anew in the world they represented, coming close to its heart 
through song. Mrs. Hubbard traveied far and wide introducing these Froebelian 
songs and games, and wherever she went she was recognized as one who, with the 
spirit of a little child, came closest to the heart and soul of childhood and childish 
play. 

This early attempt to interpret Froebel’s plays was naturally somewhat crude 
at first. The words of the songs, for which Mrs. Hubbard was not responsible, 
were severely criticized, and the music likewise. But no thorough attempt to 
improve the words and music of Froebel’s Mother-Play was made until Miss Blow 
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undertook the task, and in 1895 her translation of the ‘‘ Mottoes and Commentaries 
of Froebel's Mother-Play,”’ and in 1896 ‘‘ The Words and Music of Froebel’s Songs 
and Games,’’ were published in the International Education Series. 

Since Mrs. Hubbard's early effort many books of kindergarten songs have been 
compiled, notably Miss Emilie Poulsson’s Finger Plays, the books of Mrs. Rust 
and Miss Jenks, Mrs. Wiggin and Miss Smith, Miss Mildred and Miss Patty Hill, 
and Miss Eleanor Smith. But Mrs. Hubbard’s were the Froebelian songs and 
plays, and thus were the source and inspiration of all the others. 

A further great improvement in kindergarten practice was effected by Miss 
Blow through the organization of a plan of work or kindergarten programme. 
The strong and helpful influence of the organized whole was a marked feature of 
the St. Louis work. In this Society of Kindergartners each was ready to learn 
from all, and all gave to each whatever was worth having and knowing. That 
isolated practice na isolated individuals easily become trivial and erratic was 
soon recognized. To save the kindergarten from its well-meaning but imperfect 
interpreters, many of whom fell naturally into grievous error, and all of whom 
felt the need of further help and study, a programme class was organized and 
conducted weekiy by Miss Blow. The kindergartners, discussing at these meet- 
ings the details of their work, and getting further ight on the principles lying 
behind their practice, could go to their classes knowing what should be done and 
how exercises must be graded and adapted to the slowly developing powers of the 
child. They studied the merits of different methods; were taught how to balance 
free individual work and class exercises; discussed questions concerning the rela- 
tive importance of the practical details; considered the time length of exercises; 
talked over questions bearing on control and moral training. Above all they 
began to appreciate the need of seeing their work with ‘the children as a whole 
instead of in fragments, and learned to plan its details in accordance with the 
needs of the developing child, instead of living only for the day and letting the 
‘inspiration of the moment’ or the whim of the child determine the day’s 
doings. 

But the study of Froebel’s philosophy and the development in efficiency which 
came with the power and habit of organized practice were not enough to satisfy 
these aspiring young teachers and their inspiring leader. Classesin science and in 
some of the practical arts bearing on the work of the kindergarten were also formed. 
And, above all, the kindergartners were offered courses in the study of great litera- 
ture, history, initccapig and psychology. These were given because it was 
believed that studies of this kind were most expressive of and conducive to genu- 
ine human development, and that growth in insight and spiritual power are the . 
essentials of higher education and indispensable to the work of the teacher. 
Under the direction of Prof. Denton J. Snider, supplemented by work with Miss 
Blow, the kindergartners studied, during successive years, the Tragedies of 
Sophocles, the Odyssey, Herodotus, Thucydides, and Goethe’s Faust; with Doctor 
Harris they studied Psychology and the Philosophy of History; with Miss Blow, 
who conducted preparatory courses in many of the subjects treated by other 
lecturers, the teachers followed, besides those already mentioned, a thorough 
course in the study of Dante. 

While the primary object of all this work was the further education and cul- 
ture of the kindergartners, the classes were largely attended by other women, some 
of them teachers in the schools, many of them mothers, all of them persons who 
came to get help in their daily work and life. It mattered little whether the 
course given was on the subject of the kindergarten or one of the more general 
ones alluded to, the lecture room was always crowded, and it seemed as though 
the schoolhouse on Fifteenth aad Pine streets was indeed a Mecca, where all who 
went gathered strength and joy in living. Nothing diminished the attendance | 
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or dampened the ardor of those who came. The work done there was indeed a 
ministry to souls. Itsresults can not be tabulated nor can its power be measured. 
It gave an uplift to hundredsof women in St. Louis, such as they had never known, 
its influence penetrated thousands of homes, making mothers as well as children 
better and happier. That it should emanate from one consecrated woman who 
gave herself freely to all was marvelous indeed, and the end of it was the conquest 
of a great city for the benefit of the children. 

When Miss Blow withdrew from active work in 1884 she left a well-organized 
system of public kindergartens liberally equipped. She had infiuenced, and her 
pupils were shaping, the work in private and public kindergartens all over the 
country. She was without question the recognized leader of the kindergarten 
movement in America and was consuited as an authority by educators at home 
and abroad. She had wrought a transformation in the public schools of the city 
through the permeating influence of the kindergarten and had created a senti- 
ment in favor of the children thus trained among the teachers and masters of the 
schools. 

In 1894 Mis3 Blow published her first boo on Froebel's system, entitled ‘‘ Sym- 
bolic Education;”’ in 1895 followed the translation of the Mottoes and Commen- 
taries of Froebel’s Mother-Play; in 1896, the Songs and Music of Frocbel’s 
Mother-Play; and in 1899, Letters toa Mother. In 1895 she returned to active 
work as a lecturer and has once more become the direct leader of the kinder- 
garten. Traveling from city to city, she teaches not only the doctrines of Iroebkel, 
bué brings to the kindergartners the essentials of modern educational thought in 
all its varied aspects, emphasizing its bearings upon their work and the need of 
viewing their specialty in relation to all education. And, as of old, she holds that 
self-culture isa part of the duty of every teacher, hence her lectures on those 
larger subjects which lead thereto. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist in regard to kindergarten principles 
and practice, there seems to be little difference of opinion in regard to Miss Blow. 
Kindergartners of every faith seek her cousel, honor her spirit, acknowledge her 
wisdom, look to her for inspiration and guidance, and grow strong through the 
insight she awakens and the effort she stimulates. She is their pride and glory, 
great expounder of their faith, supreme enlightener of all who seek the light. 

The public kindergarten in other places.—Following St. Louis we next find the 
public kindergarten in Wisconsin. In 1853 the desirability of estabitishing a kin- 
dergarten in connection with the German-American Academy of Milwaukee had 
been discussed. Mrs. Carl Schurz, who had studied the system in Germany, did 
much to stimulate the interest of other persons, and to her influence is attributed 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody’s first active interest in the subject. But it was not until 
1873 that the kindergarten became a fact in Wisconsin, when, through the efforts 
of Mr. C. F. Viebahn, superintendent of schools in Manitowoc, the first public 
kindergarten was opened. 

Among the many ardent kindergartners of Wisconsin none are better known or 
have labored more unselfishly for the cause than Prof. and Mrs. W.N. Hailmann. 
Professor Hailmann, who came to Milwaukee in 1874, had previously established 
a kindergarten in Louisville, Ky., and by means of his writings and addresses had 
aroused wide interest .in the kindergarten movement. But it remained for Mr. 
James McAlister, superintendent of schools in Milwaukee, to give to Wisconsin 
theneededimpulse. Having visited St. Louis and satisfied himself that the claims 
made for the kindergarten were justified, Mr. McAlister opened a kindergarten 
in connection with the Milwaukes Normal School and placed it in charge of a 
kindergartner whom he called from St. Louis; and having thus further tested the 
value of the kindergarten, Mr. McAlister recommended its adoption as a part of 
the school system in 1881. This recommendation was accepted in the spring of 
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1882 and the kindergarten was then adopted by the school board. From Milwau- 
kee the influence spread to other cities and Wisconsin soon became one of the 
strongholds of the system. 

In the East the kindergarten had to win its way into the public schools through 
the mmfluence of the philanthropic work first established. New York City opened 
a kindergarten in connection with the normal college as early as 1878, but it was 
net until 1893 that the kindergarten became a part of the public school system. 
Since then the growth has b2en more rapid than in any other city. Miss Jennie B. 
Merrill, director of public kindergartens, reports 182 kindergartens in the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, director of public 
kindergartens in Brooklyn, reports 126. Miss Frances C. Hayes, director of pub- 
lic kindergartens in the boroughs of Queens and Richmond, reports 54. This 
makes a total of 862 public kindergartens in Greater New York in 1903, ten years 
after they were first introduced. 

In Philadelphia the public kindergarten began with the adoption in 1887 by 
the board of education of the 80 free kindergartens under the charge of the Sub- 
primary School Society. But as early as 1882, at the appeal of the board of edu- 
cation, councils granted an avpropriation of $3,000 for the following year, par- 
tially to meet the expenses of these kindergartens, and in 1886 the amount thus 
appropriated was $7,590, so that at this time already more than one-half of the 
annual expenditures for the support of kindergartens were being met out of 
public moneys. Miss Anna W. Williams, under whose ablo supervision the 
kindergartens have increased, reports 197 public kindergartens in 1903. 

In Boston the public kindergartens came to stay when the school board decided 

to adopt the 14 kindergartens supported by Mrs. Shaw. This was not done with- 
out the careful deliberation that is characteristic of nearly all public enterprises 
in that city. In 1887 an investigation of Mrs. Shaw’s kindergartens was urged, 
atter which their adoption by the school board was recommended. Prominent 
among those who worked for the incorporation of the kindergarten into the public 
school system were the late Mr. Samuel Eliot, ex-superintendent of schools, and 
the late Gen. Francis P. Walker, president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The most convincing argument, however, was a report made by Supt. 
Edwin P. Seaver to the committee on examinations upon “‘ the effect of kinder- 
‘garten instruction as observed by the teachers of the youngest classes in the pri- 
mary schools of Boston.’’ The result was that the committee ordered ‘‘ that the 
coinmittee on accounts of the year 1838 be requested to include in the estimates 
for 1888-89 the sum of $20,000 for the support of public kindergartens during the 
year.’’ Mr. Seaver’s report, ade up from the replies of 75 teachers who had 
received pupils from the kindergartens into their classes, was unanswerable so 
far as such testimony was concerned, and has since borne fruit In many places. 
It would be well for those who look to the verdict of the school in regard to the 
influence of the kindergarten to acquaint themselves with this document and with 
Miss Susan IX. Blow’s monograph on the kindergarten. The growth and success 
of the kindergarten in Boston has been mainly due to Mr. Seaver’s helpful interest 
and intelligent appreciation of the merits of the system. At present Boston sup- 
ports 92 public kindergartens. 

There are many other cities whose kindergarten history is interesting and sig- 
nificant. J have confined myself to those on the whole most representative and 
which constituted centers from which vital influence radiated, and which there- 
fore are the pioneers in this aspect of the kindergarten movement. Thefacts that 
seem opvious to anyone familiar with the history of the public kindergarten are 
these: That public spirit, generally manifesting itself in the devotion of some 
individual woman to the needs of the education of young children, and an intelli- 
gent, open-minded superintendent of schools, are the forces to which in the main 
the public kindergarten owes its existence. Sometimes the beginning is the 
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charity kindergarten, which the public school adopts, sometimes the direct intro- 
duction of the kindergarten into the school system, as in St. Louis. 

At present 45 States report kindergartens supported by public funds. In Indian 
Territory there is no organized kindergarten work, and Oklahoma reports that 
‘‘within a year a kindergarten department will be established in connection with 
each of the normal schools of the Territory.’’ 

Organization.—The plan of organization of public kindergartens is much alike 
in most of the large cities, and is similar to that outlined in the account of the 
kindergartens of St. Louis. In most places the number of children in each kinder- 
garten averages from 40 to 50. There are generally two paid teachers, a principal 
and an assistant. Besides these there are the students from the training schools, 
who are generally guests and are commonly called ‘‘ observers.’’ In some places 
these observers act as assistants during their second year of study, often giving 
their services in return for the experience gained. In addition to these there is, 
in many of the kindergartens of our large cities, a nursemaid, who is employed 
at a minimum wage to see that the children are clean and to attend to their phys- 
icalwants. This is done as an economic measure. As manyof the children com- 
ing from the poorer districts need a great deal of attention, to take the time of a 
teacher who receives quite a large salary for such work, and thus to rob the class 
of a goodly portion of the training of the kindergarten, seems rather wasteful. 

In addition to this working corps within each kindergarten there is generally 
also a special supervisor of kindergartens (occasionally called ‘‘ director’’), who 
is responsible fcr the entire department. The duties of the supervisor of kin- 
dergartens vary according to her conception of her office. Every supervisor is 
expected to visit kindergartens, to help and criticise the individual kindergartners, 
and to report to and consult about her department with the superintendent of 
schools. Insome cities the supervisor of kindergartens has a voice in the appoint- 
ment of teachers. In most cases she also organizes and conducts graduate courses, 
holds regular meetings with the kindergarten body under her charge for the dis- 
cussion and planning of their work, and brings before the kindergartners such 
matters of general educational importance as bear upon their specialty in its rela- 
tion to general education. Every supervisor should likewise come in touch with 
the mothers of kindergarten children through mothers’ meetings conducted by 
her, and should, in general, create by means of her varied activities a center of 
infiuence for the further development of the kindergartens and the kindergartners 
under her guidance. 

The kindergartners are expected to visit in the homes of the children, and in 
doing so their work takes on a missionary character, the value of which can not 
be overestimated. It helps not alone the homes visited, but the kindergartner as 
well, broadening her sympathies and enlightening her judgment. 

Likewise they are expected to hold mothers’ meetings, generally once a month, 
the purpose and results of which are twofold. The mothers’ meeting (which is 
increasingly a parents’ meeting) makes the kindergarten both a social and an 
educational center. While the kindergarten relieves many mothers for several 
hours each day of care which, unrelieved, becomes drudgery, the mothers’ meet- 
ing and the kindergartner’s visits introduce new life and spirit into the mother’s 
work. The mothers who learn to appreciate the value and significance of the 
ehild’s early training and to realize the dignity and beauty of the mother’s place 
in the home, and so in the community, go back to their burdens encouraged and 
refreshed. Through contact with a number of other women, likewise mothers of 
young children, and by means of simple and glad social intercourse life is made 
brighter and more gay and strength for the daily work is gathered. 

At these meetings the mothers are instructed in the physical and mental care 
of children. They are also shown how to use in the home the appliances of the 
kindergarten and are made familiar with the songs and stories. In addition they 
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are often taught simple constructive arts—basketry, clay modeling, brush work, 
and the use of natural materials—and also shown how to use the materials found 
in every household for artistic and constructive purposes, thus developing home 
occupations for the children. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS. 


The kindergarten is confronted with a number of problems, practical and theo- 
retical, The practical problems deal not only with methods governing kindergar- 
ten practice, but with matters that concern the rulings of school committees and 
the policy of ‘‘ ways and means ** committees. 

Of this latter kind, the following questions seem to be uppermost in the kinder- 
garten mind: 

1. Shail there be one or two sessions daily? 

2. Shall the same teachers conduct more than one session? 

5. What is the best arrangement of kindergarten class rooms? 

4, What shall govern the promotion of the children from the kindergarten to 
the school? ; 

1. The sentiment and judgment of the kindergartners all over the country, as 
expressed at a recent meeting of the International Kindergarten Union, was not 
only in favor of one session daily, but strongly against two sessions. The argu- 
ment isa simple one. Children under 6 years of age, the recognized limit, are 
unequal to more directed work and play than the regular morning session of three 
hours makes possible.: The free individuality of the child, unhampered by imposed 
tasks and concerted play, requires legitimate exercise for its legitimate develop- 
ment, and while the means and methods of the kindergarten wisely administered 
become the mainstay of the child’s growth, unwisely administered and unduly 
applied they interfere with the same. ‘‘Too much of a good thing’’ becomes a 
bad thing so far as its effects go, and the kindergarten as an organized system of 
training and teaching claims this for itself as for other things of its kind. 

It is furthermore claimed that even where different sets of children attend the 
separate daily sessions the disadvantages outweigh the advantages. The argu- 
ments put forth by the advocates of this plan are, first, that two sessions make 
possible the accommodation of twice ag many children, and, second, that to allow 
a schoolroom, and sometimes two schoolrooms, to remain unused for the half of 
every school day isa great waste of public funds. The answers to these argu- 
ments are these: Granted that more children could be accommodated, how much 
benefit would children of this age derive from the systematic training for which 
the kindergarten stands after five or seven hours of free and active play? The 
child’s day begins early. It plays hard if itisa normal child. Has it enough of 
untired energy and self-control left in the afternoon for work and play that require 
attention, careful construction, and exact observation? Furthermore, is it wise 
economy to force the child and pay the teacher in order to make use of a room? 
Finally, would not these rooms be put to good use if they were placed after kin- 
dergarten hours at the disposal of overcrowded primary classes or if they were 
utilized as play centers in charge of persons properly trained for such work? 

2. The second question, ‘‘Shall the kindergartner teach more than one session 
daily?’’ likewise receives a negative answer from the kindergartners. It would 
seem that every careful observer of kindergarten practice must recognize that 
three hours daily of such constant mental alertness and almost uninterrupted phys- 
ical activity is quite as much as ought to be required. A repetition of the morn- 
ing’s work would inevitably grow mechanical, and without the morning’s vigor 
and enthusiasm it must become duil and monotonous. But more than this, the 
kindergarten claims that the work with the children is only one part of its prov- 
ince, and that afternoons spent in visiting in the homes of the children and in 
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holding mothers’ meetings are indispensable to the successful achievement of its. 
purpose. Finally, too, it has always assumed that the kindergartner needs time 
for the daily preparation of her work and for self-culture, this alone enabling her 
to meet the demands of her task. She must have time and opportunity as well 
as strength to continue her studies and to confer with her coworkers on subjects. 
of common interest and value. 

The only arguments ever brought forward in favor of two daily sessions of 
teaching are that primary teachers are obliged to teach all day, therefore kin- 
dergartners should be, and the ever-present arguinent of economy. Neither 
reason seems altogether sound. We may hope that right conditions in the kin- 
dergarten will help to bring about improvement in the conditions that now pre- 
vail in most of our primary schools, and it is well to consider whether the custom 
of overworking teachers is wise economy. 

In some cities it is customary to permit those who desire to do so to teach twice: 
daily. In other cities compromises of various kinds are being tried without. 
marked success. The best work seems to exist where kindergartners teach in the. 
morning and devote the rest of the day to such other phases of their work as have: 
been mentioned. 

8. The city which on the whole has the best planned rooms is St. Louis. The: 
present arrangement there of one large room where all the children gather for 
general exe: cises and in which several classes can be conducted at the same time, 
with a smail room in which one class can be comfortably accommodated during 
work requiring perfectly quiet surroundings, obviates many difficulties. In some 
cities and in some districts in mos} cities the children, often numbering fifty and. 
more, are crowded into one room, which serves as a general play room as well.. 
Here all the exercises are held—work, free play, games, stories, and even recess. 
This means that two and occasionally three classes are conducted at the same. 

ime and that little children are obliged to work and play under great nervous 
strain and excitement. Ventilation becomes well-nigh impossible and failure due. 
to the lack of proper conditions is laid at the door of the kindergartner and the 
kindergarten. : 

4, The greatest lack of intelligence seems to govern the promotion of children. 
from the kindergarten to the school. The rule that seems the most coinmon is. 
to promote the children when they reach the age at which the primary school. 
is allowed to take them. Sometimes this is 5 years, sometimes 6, varying in. 
different cities. In some places there is regular semiannual promotion, and the- 
children must go, aithough they have had but five months of interrupted kinder-- 
garten training. A very small proportion of the children ever remain in the 
kindergarten two years, and hence but few reap the results of adequate and thor-- 
ough training. The pressure brought upon the kindergarten by the custom that. 
looks upon it as a means of filling empty seats in schoolrooms is the greatest prac— 
tical handicap with which it has to contend, and accounts sufficiently for the 
adverse criticism to which it is often subjected. The children who leave the: 
kindergarten under such circumstances are not ready for the school and certainly 
do not represent the kindergarten. 

It does not seem to be customary to take any account of the training received 
in the kindergarten in planning a course of study for the primary school. All 
the children, kindergarten and nonxzindergarten, are put through the same steps, 
even in those branches carefully taught in the kindergarten—drawing, brush 
work, clay modeling, paper cutting, aud other constructive work. In a few 
instances in some cf our cities the children who have had adequate kindergarten. 
training are placed in one class, and their progress is more rapid than that of 
children of the same age who have not attended the kindergarten. In this way 
alone does the kindergarten training seem to be recognized in the organization of 
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the course of study in the primary schools. When all children who go to our 
schools are entered in the kindergarten at the proper age, when promotions are 
regulated by fitness and not by age, when the course of study for the primary 
school takes account of the training given in the kindergarten, we may hope to 
learn whether the children who go from the kindergarten are properly prepared 
by it for the school. 


KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. 


While kindergartners agree in regard to the questions mentioned, there are great 
differences of opinion among them on matters pertaining to the practice in the 
kindergartens and the instruction given in the training schools. 

All kindergartners are agreed that the study of psychology is of vast importance 
to them in their own training and equipment and also in its bearings on the inter- 
pretations of the nature and manifestations of the child. They believe that it is 
a guide and help in daily practice. But the advocates of the study of psychology 
are divided in their views on the subject of the methods of psychology and the 
conclusions drawn from psychology in regard to the nature of the mind. 

A large number of earnest kindergartners are folowing, in the main, the lead- 
ings of the child-study movement and accepting the most radical methcds and 
conclusions of physiological psychology. Their fundamental doctrine seems to be 
that the individual is the product of his heredity and environment and that all 
mental activity consists of reactions to external stimuli. 

Other equally earnest kindergartners hold that while physiological psychology 
has taught us much in drawing attention to the importance and significance 
of reactions, and in pointing out the necessity of studying what may be called 
the nervous background of mental life; and while it is indispensable to every 
student of psychology to observe carefully the outward expressions of mental life; 
yet, they contend, no psychology is complete that ignores the importance of the 
method of introspection, whereby alone the manifestations of all mental life can 
be interpreted and so made available in the interest of education. They hold as 
the fundamental article of their psychologic creed their belief in the transcendent 
nature of mind, and assert that ‘‘ mind is not merely a product, but a self-producing 
energy.’’ They maintain that this alone makes possible the reality of man’s spir- 
itual freedom and personal responsibility. They go further and assert that any 
psychologic method whose logical conclusions reduce mental life to a mere product 
of external influences robs the kindergarten of its specific merit, which consists 
in its *‘ conscious nurture of the free self-activity of childhood,”’ and makes vain 
its method whereby the true individuality and self-directing activity of the child 
are fostered and developed. 

These two conceptions of the nature of mind growing cut of and likewise deter- 
mining the psychologic standpoint give rise to marked differences in practice and 
in the interpretation of and value. placed upon the means and methods of Froebel. 
Many kindergartners, believing in the supreme influence of heredity and environ- 
ment, also believe that as the American child is different from the Italian child 
and both are different from the German, Russian, and Polish children, each needs 
different experiences and treatment. This holds equally with the child of the 
slums and the child of the wealthy. and these differences must determine both the 
subject-matter and the method of teaching in the kindergarten. They believe 
that as the songs and games, talks and stories, objects observed and constructed 
should center about facts within the child’s experience and environment, these 
must of necessity be different for different classes of children, and the logical con- 
clusion would seem to be that they must of equal necessity vary somewhat for 
each child. The question that at once presents itself deals with the purpose of 
education—whether this is confined to a knowledge of the immediate environment 
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and limited to personal heredity, or whether education and experience must help 
the individual to modify his environment and conquer his heredity. Is education 
to fix classes or to overcome class distinctions? Shall the child see only what lies 
about it everywhere, or shall the kindergarten by creating new interests make the 
child nonobservant of much that exists in its surroundings? Can even the child 
begin to modify and create its environment, ana, if necessary, to struggle with its 
heredity? 

On the other hand, there are kindergartners who believe with Froebel that the 
universal nature of childhood, of humanity, 1s the essential nature of each child, 
and that the common experiences of childhood can and must be the experiences of 
every child; furthermore, that it is the province of the kindergarten to provide 
these in such forms as can be made accessible to all children. They believe that 
these common or universal experiences are the important ones just because all 
children of all nations and classes can participate in them, and because they foster 
and express that universal nature and its needs which education must develop; 
and further, that the point of contact between the universal life and the indi- 
vidual life can ba established, and that this again constitutes one cf the essential 
duties and characterizes the specific method of the kindergarten. 

The importance of heredity and the power of environment can hardly be over- 
estimated. Each child should be studied in the light of both and can be thoroughiy 
understood only as both are fully known and appreciated. But that is only the 
beginning of things. In the possibilities and achievements of the race the indi- 
vidual learns to know, and through them he is inspired to make the effort to 
realize his ideal. In the larger life o humanity the individual finds the life that is 
the essence and the reality of his own life. By it he measures and so knows him- 
self. Education must put him in the way of making thai life really his and help 
him to a possession of the race's achievements. To study heredity and environ- 
ment as barriers that limit education, as bars to experience and knowledge, isto rob 
life of the hope of which education is both the promise and the realization, namely, 
that the human soul is more than its human heredity and greater than its acci- 
dental environment. Remembering this, the kindergarten incites the child to 
look beyond the things that are immediately around it and to create in its 
childish way the things that may be. It places upon the child the obligation to 
begin to determine and modify its actual environment by living in a world of 
thought and things conducive to the development of the ideal and by doing the 
ceeds this ideal prescribes. Therefore it endeavors to divert the interest of the 
child from the degradation of the slums and the equally degrading self-indulgence 
made possible by wealth and to direct it toward the universal life of nature and 
the corporate life of humanity. To the ae Sas who take this view of the 
kind of experiences that should constitute the actual life of the child, Froebel’s 
means and methods find their jus eae n that ‘‘he calls each fact to its 
universal consecration ’’ and each individual to the realization cf his universal self, 

These differences in standpoint are the source of important differences in prac- 
tice between those kindergartners who continue the use of Froebel’s materials and 
develop his suggestions, and those who are inclined to discard his gifts and occu- 
pations and give to the Mother-Play a subordinate place in both the kindergarten 
and the training schools. 

Experiments are being made with what is called ‘‘ constructive work.’’ Chil- 
dren are taught to work in wood, basketry, and the like; and in some places real 
sewing and other domestic arts are begun. These occupations are not exactly 
new. They existed long before Froebel and wili doubtless continue to exist. 
Neither was Froebel ignorant of their existence. They have their place and 
value in the education of the child like many other things that come in due time 
and season. The questions they suggest are: Is it possible that the kindergarten 
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by this ‘* constructive work ”’ is forcing upon the child kinds of employment that 
belong to a later stage of development and forms of constructive activity for 
which Froebel consciously prepared the way? And again, is not the kindergar- 
teu, by this substitution of a mass of rather indiscriminate objects and toys, 
reverting to the use of complex and unorganized materials to be found in every 
home, and which Froebel, by means of his gifts, endeavors to help the child to 
organize? Furthermore, shall the kindergarten baly repeat what the child does 
and uses in free play ne activity, or shall it recognize the validity of these only 
where they rightly belong? 

Many of the critics of the kindergarten gifts seem to labor under the impression 
that they were designed to take the place of nursery toys and to constitute the 
exclusive playthings and occupations of young children. Neither impression is 
correct. They are likewise under the impression that the gifts interfere with the 
spontaneity of the child. If by spontaneity is meant what resolves itself into 
license, they unquestionably do. If it interferes with the child’s spontaneity to 
insist that it shall put objects to the uses for which they are meant and that it 
shall respect the integrity of things; if it is harmful to train the child to an 
orderly use of maiteriais, to accustom it to construct things for and with a pur- 
pose in view; if it is detrimental to the chila’s development that it shall experience 
facts of general importance and govern its action by principles that prevail every- 
where; if it is intellectually deadening to see and use parts of objects in relation 
to the whole in which they belong, to observe and produce series of facts and 
forms, to make things that are useful and also those that are merely pleasing and 
artistic; if ali this means interference with the child’s spontaneity, especiaily 
when one remembers that the gifts are used daily for half an hour and thata part 
of this time is given to absolutely free use of them—then this objection is valid. 
So far as the constructive use of the gifts affects the spontaneity and originality 
of the child, those familiar with their varied adaptability to the representation of 
obiects of all kinds realize that the variety and number of things the child can 
make with them is as great, probably greater, than those made with ordinary 
pbuilding blocks, and that the gradual increase, both in the amount and complex- 
ity of the materials they offer, satisfies the increasing power and need of the child. 
It is important to remember that they are not the only objects the child is to use, 
that they do not taxe the place of toys, and that they leave about nine hours of 

each day free for other things and employments. The habits cultivated by their 
proper use, the facts observed in and through them, the opportunities they offer 
for pur poseful construction and for original and varied seif-expression—these give 
the gifts their educational and permanent value. 

The kindergarten gifts have also been objected to because of what is called their 
‘“‘symbolism.’’ It is not possible to make clear in a short space both the nature 
of the objection and its source. One must content oneself with the statement 
that this aspect of the gifts has been greatly cxargerated, and that it is neither 
the most important nor the predominant aspect; also, that Froebel dces not 
intend that the child shall consciously grasp their symbolic significance, for where 
then would the symbol be? They are, indeed, constructed on principles that gov- 
ern many, and, in some form, all the objects in the world of matter; but the child 
is not expected to abstract these principles or to consciously recognize that they 
are, in the gifts, analogous to those governing the facts in nature. Because they 
control the structure and use of the gifts, they guide and control the action of the 
child in its use of the same, and thus put it into accord with the principles that 
govern the proper use and Be ecre ng of those things in the world at large 
which later on constitute the objects of thoughtful observation and study. 

A subject that has been much discussed within the kindergarten and has occa- 
sioned much questioning and criticism outside is the character of its intellectual 
and inoral discipline and the effect of these on the child. Some of the critics of 
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the kindergarten seem to think that the result of kindergarten methods is a kind 
of moral degeneration, and that kindergarten children are noted for ‘‘ the weakness 
of their intellectual processes.*’ The conclusion drawn is that the end of kinder- 
garten education is amusement and its method is allurement. 

The kindergarten has likewise been held to account for all sorts of misapplica- 
tions of its methods in the school and outside of it by persons who have neither 
studied nor comprehended its principles and methods, and who have therefore 
misunderstood and caricatured both the nature and significance of some of its 
aspects. For all such misapplications and misconceptions the kindergarten dis- 
claims any degree of responsibility, and in any statements of its shortcomings it 
expects that just and dispassionate criticism which places respoasibility where it 
belongs. 

tis quite true, nevertheless, that kindergarten practice is in many cases very 
faulty, and that the principle of ‘‘ follow the childl’”’ has been so distorted as to 
produce a travesty of the real thing. The thecry of the right of the individual to 
his freedom and unhindered development, prevailing s) largely in the modern 
home and affecting so seriously all social conditions and relations, has not left 
educational practice untouched, but has run riot here as well, and instead of legiti- 
mate self-control and responsibility something akin to anarchy has invaded the 
educational realm and has entered even into this so-called ‘‘ paradise of child- 
hood.’’ There are, unfortunately, kindergartners who seem to believe that the 
child should do only what it wishes to do, and that the only constraint permitted 
must proceed from the subtle charm of the action proposed. Tseir practice would 
seem to imply that all the exercises of the kindergarten must be determined by 
the accidental whim of the child, coupled with the momentary inspiration of the 
teacher, and they forget that there may be fifty conflicting whims and no inspira-— 
tion. For all this the early and widespread misconception of what Froebel meant 
by ‘the divine nature of the child’ is responsible. The false notion that Froebel 
taught that in every child the divine finds its realization led to many serious mis- 
takes and much confusion, and gave rise to the statement in various forms that 
all that early education requires is that the child be given wntrammeled oppor- 
tunity for the sweet unfolding of inherent perfect tendencies. Those favorite 
lines from Wordsworth’s great ode, ‘‘ Trailing clouds of glory do we come from 
God, who is our home,’’ were quoted to prove the fact of the child’s perfection. 
This idea, coupled with emphasis upon the determining infiuence of heredity and 
insistence upon the value of crude spontaneity in teacher and child, resutted in 
that following ‘‘the line of least resistance,’’ which merits all the condemnation 
1t receives. 

Opposed to this view and practice are the utterances of Froebel, who insists that 
the individual child is far removed from its ideal; that the ideal of each indi- 
vidual is revealed in corporate humanity, and that the goal of education, which 
is the realization of this ideal, must determine its method. Furthermore, that 
rational freedom is not a present possession of the young child, but a far-off possi- 
bility, and that if does not consist in a crude spontaneity.waich says ‘ do as you 
please,’ but in a real spontaneity which pleases to do as one onght. in practice, 
therefore, the Frogbelian kindergartner holds the child to definite ideals and 
modes of conduct, which, she claims, it must learn to accept, and conformity to 
which the kindergarten must begin to exact. She believes that itis better to do 
the right gladiy than to do it grudgingly. Shs endeavors and hepes to bring the 
child to find joy in doing the things it ought, but affirms that even a little child 
*“must learn to want to do the things it does not want to do,’’ because the cevel- 
opment of a righteous will is the end and aim of ail education. 

It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose that the moral imperative has no place in 
the kindergarten. Where the subtly dangerous doctrine of the allurement of the 
ideal has been misapplied it has doubtless worked great harm. But real allure- 
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ment implies that heart and will are wedded to the good, and this in turn testi- 
fies to a struggle out of contradictions and a conquest of antagonisms. What 
Froebel endeavors to do is, first, to define to us the legitimate ideals of childhood, 
and next to so present these ideals to the child that they will stir their latent 
image in its soul into active resporse. He hopes thus to lessen the contradictions 
which so easily grow into habits of opposition, and to reduce the inevitable 
struggle, which, however, is often made unnecessarily long and weary by inju- 
dicious excitement of antagonism. He does not teach that effort will be unneces- 
sary or banished, or that self-control will be discarded. He warns all against 
confusion of the ideal with the actual child, and against distcrtions of the ideal, 
or compromises in its presentation to the child. He reiterates that the child must 
learn to discriminate good from evil, right from wrong, and must through “ the 
return of his deed ’’"—demonstrated in the judgment and attitude of parents and 
teachers and by a prompt revelation of the nature of its conduct through its 
effects and consequences—gradually define the laws of life and character and 
bring its own life into accord with them. 

Closely allied to the subject of the training of the will is that cther, pertaining 
to the methods governing the intellectual development of the child. Attention, 
interest, diversion, their place and value, are questions which the kindergartner 
has to answer. There are kindergartners who seem to think that play, defined as 
‘‘ effortless occupation,’ is the exclusive form of childish activity, and that its 
sole function and purpose is entertainment. Believing this, the obiect of all their 
doing is to previde pleasure for the child, and because the child is young they 
imagine that the only way to give it pleastre is to make all things easy. As easy 
doing is but one step removed from not doing, they readily fall into the pernicious 
practice of making diversion their aim and method. AI] sorts of devices are 
introduced to make exercises attractive, and the kindergartner learns through 
doing while the children look on. 

Mere passive diversion as an end in education is nowhere upheld by Froebel; 
and ** joy in doing,’’ which is the essence of play, is very different from making 
pleasure the end of life. I believe that this dangerous theory and this practice 
grow out of a failure to understand the nature and significance of play and a 
confusion of the character of diversion and interest. Diversion is, primarily, the 
result of another's effort or activity. Its incitement comes from without, and it 
is accompanied by a quiescent attitude of mind which renders it responsive to 
external suggestion. In being diverted the mind lets go its grip on ideas with 
wiich it would otherwise occupy itself and is played upon or led along by outside 
influences which, in the main, act agreeably on it. The mind dependent wpon 
diversion craves constant change and variety, and is increasingly restless and 
decreasingly vigorous and active. 

Real interest involves mental activity. Its condition is glad participation of the 

mind in the thought or subject presented. The primary source of the resultant 
aia are is the degree of self-activity enlisted. It is this kind of interest that 
turns work into play aad maxes children willing to work at their play, because it 
transforms the burden of a self or externally imposed task into the delight of self- 
directed energy. With it come increasing joy in effort and in the exercise of 
mental and physical power, and therefore also that hope and courage conducive 
to the conquest of difficulties. The kindergarten maintains that to stimulate the 
child’s interest by arousing activity does not enfeeble its intellect. But neither 
diversion nor interest are in themselves ends in education. Indeed, the former is 
legitimate only when mental relaxation is necessary or where ae individual 
needs it as a means of regaining self-control and poise. 

The criticism that kindergarten children are deficient in the power of conscious 
attention might be made more general. Itis true of all young children. If we 
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are right in believing that conscious attention is an intellectual process of a high 
order and involves considerable will power, it follows, of course, that young chil- 
dren between 4 and 6 years of age will possess this power to a very slight degree 
and that they will need to be carefully guided in its exercise and growth. Grant- 
ing that little children are not specially capable of exercising inhibition and self- 
restraint, it would seem to follow that only short periods of conscious attention 
to appointed tasks can be safely exacted of them. And the wise teacher is careful 
to avoid in her pupils an attitude that simulates attention because of the fear of 
the consequences of inattention, and which begets the habit of vacuity of thought 
and inertia of the will. 

In every properly conducted kindergarten the daily exercises call for and form 
habits of exact observation, correct statement, careful construction, prompt 
obedience, orderly behavior, self-subordination, cooperation, and inventiveness or 
originality. Hence, while its prevailing method is the positive method, which 
endeavors to establish right doing and thinking, it recognizes the necessity of 
curbing the wayward will and flitting thought by means of conscious attention 
and self-control. In the training of the will and of the intellect the kindergarten 
stands, not for the easy thing nor for the pleasant thing, but for difficulties pro- 
portionate to the child’s power and for effort that shall bring forth strength, 
courage, real self-activity, ana therefore joy. 

And yet comes the ever-recurrent question, iy it not merely play? Certainly 
not the current idea of play, and equally certainly a gradual lessening of play as 
the child’s powers increase. 

Now, any careful observer of childish play will see that itis far from being 
effortless, and that instead of being merely a diversion from the serious business 
of life, to the child it is the business of life. Playis to the child what work should 
be to the man. The child does not enter into play because it is easy; it works 
very hard at its play. It endures many things, expends energy and effort that 
are often exhausting, manifests a will to achieve, an earnestness of purpose, and 
absorbed interest that are closely akin to conditions productive of great results 
where they prevail in adult life. In play, furthermore, the child unconsciously 
acquires many valuable ‘*‘ points of view’ and learns facis and trutns that are of 
vast Importance. If we understand the piace of the kindergarten in the general 
educational system, we shall recognize that Froebel saw in it a transition from the 
home to theschool, and claimed for its methods a transitional character from play 
to work. To fit the child for work was his aim, to lead to work the purpose and 
character of his method. Where the kindergarten fails to do this it fails to real- 
ize itself and falls short of its high purpose. 


THH KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The introduction of the kindergarten necessitated the special school for the 
training of kindergartners. The first private training school was opened in Bos- 
ton by Madame Kriege in 1870. During this same year Miss Elizabeth Peabody 
was invited by Doctor Hunter, president of the Normal College of New York 
City, to explain the kindergarten system to the senior class cf the college, and 
shortly after Doctor Douai was ergaged to conduct model exercises, illustrating 
the use of the kindergarten material in the ‘‘ model school.”? The first thoroughly 
organized kindergarten training school was that established by Miss Blow, in 
St. Louis, in 18738. Wisconsin was the first State to establish a kindergarten in 
connection with a State normal school (in 1880), and Minnesota established in 1880 
the first kindergarten and kindergarten training department in the State normal 
school at Winona. t present 24 States report 54 public training classes in con- 
nection with State and city normal schools. The private training classes reporting 
number 137, of which all but about 20 are purely individual ventures, supported 
by tuition fees. 
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Entrance requirements at nearly all private training schools are an academic 
preparation equivalent to that obtained in a good high school, or, preferably, a 
diploma showing that candidates for admission have successfully completed a 
high school course. 

Public normal schools require either a diploma from a local high school having 
a four years’ course or an entrance examination. 

At the Teachers’ College of Columbia University, New York, candidates for 
admission must (a) be graduates of an approved normal school or kindergarten 
training school, or (b) give evidence of having completed the sophomore year in 
the collegiate course of Teachers’ College or an equivalent course in an institu- 
tien of equal academic rank. 

The College of Education of the University of Chicago requires that candidates 
for admission shall have had two years’ scholastic work over and above a high 
school course of at least four years. This two years’ work may be done either in 
colleges or training schools for teachers. 

When the Teachers’ College in 1896 became a department of Columbia University 
the head of the kindergarten department became a member of the college faculty. 
The work in this, as in the other departments, was now placed on a college basis 
requiring the four years’ course after the high school. In recognition of this the 
degree of B. S. has since 1900 been given to those who complete the requirements 
for it. And in the kindergarten department, as in all others, a bachelor’s diploma 
is given at the conclusion of the regular course, while a master’s diploma is open 
to those who complete sufficient work in graduate study after this. 

At the University of Chicago similar conditions prevail. Students taking the 
course for kindergartners and fulfilling the requirements receive the degree of 
Ed. B., and also a bachelor’s diploma in education. 

Course of study.— When the kindergarten training school was first established 
the course of study was exceedingly meager and limited. Practically it com- 
prised the study of Froebel’s Gifts and Occupations and practice in kindergarten 
songs and games, and the entire course extended over but one year. At present 
all training schoolsin good standing prescribe a two years’ course. Some do not 
confer the full diploma until the end of three years of study, one of which is also 
spent in teaching, and, as stated above, Columbia and the University of Chicago 
require a four years’ course. 

The curriculum, so far asit deals with kindergarten specialties, is much the 
game everywhere. I varies not so much in subjects studied as in their presenta- 
tion and the amount of time given toeach. On the other hand, there are great 
differences in the courses of study where these deal with general subjects bearing 
upon the general education of the students and upon educational courses as such. 

The following subjects constitute the main part of the course of study pre- 
scribed in all independent private training schools, whether conducted by indi- 
viduals or kindergarten asscciations. They also constitute a part of the course 
of study in public normal schools and large private institutions, such as the 
Teachers’ College and the College of Education. 

KCudergarten specialtics.—Froevel’s Mother-Play, theory and practice of 
Frogbel’s gifts, theory and practice of Froebel’s occupations, kindergarten songs 
and games, the Mducation cf Man, stories and story telling, prograinme making. | 
observation in kindergartens. practice teaching in kindergartens. 

General subjects.—Psychology, history of education, nature study, music, draw- 
ing, brush werk, gymnastics. 

Some private training schoois offer also courses in cne cr more of the following 
subjects: Art, literature, philosophy of education, educational methods (especially 
in primary school work), and hygiene. 
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The marked differences in the course of study as prescribed in private and 
public training schools will be found in the general subjects prescribed. In the 
private training school the kindergartner is preeminently—indeed, almost exclu- 
sively—a kindergartner, and her province is the kindergarten. In the public 
normal school, or the kindergart-n departinent of a training school for teachers, 
the kindergartner is first a teacher and then a kindergarten specialist, and the 
kindergarten is considered in its relation to the entire system of education, as well 
as in its special province. 

For purposes of comparison, three representative courses of study are given— 
first, that of a private training school; second, that of a public normal school, 
and, third, that of a kindergarten department in a large public institution. 


I.—Course of study of an independent private training school, 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Observation in kindergartens, 1 morning weekly, 25 weeks. 
Mother-Play, 1 hour weekly, 29 weeks. 
Gifts, 2 hours weekly, 25 weeks. 
Occupations, 2 hours weekly, 25 weeks. 
Singing, 1 hour weekly, 25 weeks. 
Drawing, 1 hour weekly, 25 weeks. 
Games, 1 hour weekly, 13 weeks. 
Physical culture, 1 hour weekly, 12 weeks. 
Stories, 1 hour weekly, 10 weeks. 
Natural science, 1 hour weekly, 5.weeks. 
Hygiene, 1 hour weekly, 5 weeks. 
_SENIOR YEAR. 


Mother-Play, 1 hour weekly, 11 weeks. 

Gifts, 1 hour weekly, 11 weeks. 

Games, 1 hour weekly, 12 weeks. 

Psychology, 1 hour weekly, 10 weeks. 

Sociology, 1 hour weekly, 8 weeks. 

Natural science, 1 hour weekly, 5 weeks. 

Hygiene, 1 hour weekly, 5 weeks. 

Programme, 1 hour weekly, 25 weeks. 

Practice teaching, 3 hours daily throughout the year 
Ten lectures on subjects pertaining to education. 


IT,—Course of study of the kindergarten department of a public normal school. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


All the students in the school take the same course during this year, whether or not they are 
preparing to be kindergartners. 

Psychology, 5 hours weekly first half year; 4 hours weeklv second half year 

English, 4 hours weekly entire year. 

Drawing, form, and color, 2 hours weekly entire year. 

Vocal inusic, 1 hour weekly entire year. 

Gymnastics, theory, 1 hour weekly entire year. 

Gymnastics, practice, 12 minutes daily entire year. 

Geography, 3 hours weekly first half year. 

Arithmetic, 3 hours weekly second half year. 

Elementary science, 4 hours weekly second half year. 

Physiclogy and hygiene, 4 hours weekly first half year. 

Theory of kindergarten, 1 hour weeklv second half year. 

Ten talks on picture study. 

Ten talks on general deportment. 

Lectures by prominent workers on other lines. 

Observation and practice in primary schools, 2 weeks. 

Observation and practice in grammar schools, 2 weeks. : 

Observation in kindergartens, 2 days. 
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SENTOR YEAR. 
Special course in kindergarten. 


Science and history of education, 3 hours weekly. 

Vocal music, 1 hour weekly. 

Drawing, 1 hour weekly, 15 weeks. 

School laws, 15 lectures. 

Oral reading, 1 hour weekly, 10 weeks. 

Mother-Play, 2 hours weekly entire year. 

Gifts, 2 hours weekly entire year. 

Programme, 2 hours weekly entire year. 

Occupations, 1} hours weekly entire year. 

Symbolic education, 1 hour weekly entire year. 

Games, 1 hour weekly entire year. 

Stories, 1 hour weekly, 20 weeks. 

Observation and practice in primary schools, 4 weeks. 

Observation and practice in kindergartens, 24 weeks. 

In all subjects taught in the primary and grammar schools emphasis is placed upon methods 
of teaching. 


Iit.—Course of sti:dy of the kindergarten department of a private institution, 
JUNIOR YEAR, 


Gifts and occupations (with observation assigned by teacher), 3 hours weekly. 
Mother-play. theory (2 hours), songs and games (1 hour), 3 hours weekly. 
Stories, including mythology, research and analysis, practical work, 2 hours weekly. 
Psychology, elements (first half year), educational (second half year), 3 hours weekly. 
Child study, 2 hours weekly. 

_Two to 4 hours weekly in electives, either in art, music, gymnastics, science, or literature. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


Theory and practice of kindergarten, gifts, principles, programme, 3 hours weekly. 

History and principles of education, 3 hours weekly. 

Modern educational theory (Froebel as basis), 2 hours weekly. 

Observation through the year, and practice one-half year or according to previous experience 
of the student, with criticism. 

Electives, 4 or 5 hours weckly, subjects samo as the junior year with the additionof “primary 
and kindergarten methods” or ‘‘supervision,”’ if the student has had experience. 


In scme of the branches taught inthe public normal schools part of the ~vork is 

academic in character, although the greater part deals with methods of teaching. 

t is becoming increasingly customary to acquaint all the students with kindergar- 
ten principles and methods, and to prepare all kindergartners for primary-grade 
teaching. This custom helps all teachers to appreciate each others’ work and 
increases very perceptibly the primary teacher's knowledge of and interest in the 
kindergarten and also the kindergartner’s interest in and sense of relation to the 
primary school, It has made marked difference in the readiness with which chil- 
dren going from the kindergarten adapt themselves to the conditions of the 
primary school, and has likewise helped the primary teacher in ad SE her con- 
ditions to the legitimate needs of young children. 

It is cbviously a great advantage to any training school to standin close relation 
to a system of kindergartens, in which students can observe and practice the art of 
teaching. With the many advantages which the independent private training 
school has for specialization and the excellent work which many of these schools 
are doing, they still must of necessity suffer somewhat from their isolation and 
from the isolation of the kindergarten training as given and seen without dte 
emphasis upon its relation to other teaching and other grades in the school system. 
They unquestionably fill a very important place, and it would seem to be that 
theiz specific mission is to preserve the integrity of the kindergarten as a specialty. 
But even this can be done only where a corps of specialists versed in general edu- 
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cational principles, aims, and methods supplements the work of kindergarten spe- 
cialists and makes of the kindergarten training school a well-rounded whole. 

Healthy contact with a large number of teachers who vaiue their work as the 
kindergarten training teacher values hers is a wholesome influence which every 
large institution for the training of teachers exercises. And constant criticism 
and questioning but help to make the kindergarten training teacher understand 
her specialty better, and to justify its methods to herself as well as to her critics. 
In this way does she avoid the danger of being swamped by the pressure that 
always exists where many individuals work together, and finds therein her oppor- 
tunity for overcoming obstacles and exerting an active influence upon the large 
organization of which she is a part. 


THH OUTLOOK, 


It is a little over thirty years since the first Kindergarten was established in 
America and just thirty years since the opening of the first permanent public 
kindergarten. A comparison of statistics will help us to realize the recent growth 
of the kindergarten and especially of the public kindergarten, which has been 
greater than the growth of the private kindergarten. In 1898 the number of 
kindergartens reporting to the Bureau of Education was 2,884, and the number 
of pupils was 148,720. Of these 1,365 were public, with 95,867 pupiis; 1,519 were 
private kindergartens, with 47,853 pupils. The number of cities reporting public 
kindergartens was 189. 1In1902 there were 3,244 kindergartens, with 205,452 pupils. 
The number of cities of over 4,000 inhabitants supporting public kindergartens 
had increased to 289, the number of public kindergartens to 2,202, and the num- 
ber of pupils in these kindergartens to 151,552. 


_—_—__+ 


Total kindergar- : aA scare Gee et ay Private iinder- 
Pen Public kindergartens. | gartens. 
Year. 
Number.} Pupils. [Number.| Pupils. | Cities. Number] Pupils. 
i) 
SSS. 3... 2,824 | 143,720 1,365 95, 867 189 1,519 47, 853 
108. oo oae es ae rn eee 3,244 | 265, 482 2,202 | 151,552 289 1,042 53, 880 


There are 1,022 private kindergartens known to be in existence that have failed 
to report any information. Their estimated strength, assuming the average num- 
ber of pupils, is 52,052 pupils. 

Since June, 1902, the increase in the number of public kindergartens in New 
York City has been from 152 in 1802 to 362 in 1908. 

In Chicago the number has increased from 89 in 1602 to 118 in 1903. 

In Philadelphia the number has increased from 148 in 1902 to 197 in 1968. 

This makes a total increase in one year in these three largest cities of 288 public 
sindergartens. With an average of 50 children to a kindergarten in Chicago 
and Philadelphia and 40 in New York, the increase in the number of pupils in 
these cities would be 12,360. - 

It would seem safe to assume that there are at present 300,000 children attending 
kindergartens in this country, and that from the standpoint of numericai increase 
the outlook may be called satisfactory. It does not seem likely that the kinder- 
garten will not continue to exist, or that its place in our system of public educa- 
tion is insecure. 

The question whether the kindergarten is growing in favor among persons 
engaged in the work of education is not so easily settled. The criticisms already 
referred to indicate that there area great any persons who do not, at least wholly, 
approve of the kindergarten. The optimistic kindergartner sees in these objec- 
tions reasons for hope and takes courage from them. It must be granted that 
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many objectors fail to discriminate between the faulty practice of individual kin- 
dergartners and the system they misrepresent. But the more and the louder the 
complaint against faulty kindergarten practice the better for the kindergarten, 
and the heartiest welcoine to such criticism should be tha’ given it by tne best 
kindergartners cyerywhore. The kindergarten in America is still young and 
growing, and has attained only one-tenth of the age Froebel set for its realization 
of his idea. 

On the other hand the kindergarten has the right to expect of allits critics who 
speak with the assumption of authority that they know whereof they speak, and 
that their study of the practice and the princip’es which they condemn is suffi- 
cieutly broad and compvehensive to clothe them with the authority they assume, 
The kindergarten is struggling for the realization of a large and high ideal. How 
far short of re eee nit still fails, all earnest kindergartners deeply feel. Their 
own dissatisfaction is the pledge of improvement. They are cverywhere study- 
ing to increase their power and to grow more enlightened, and they are increas- 
ingly in touch with modern conceptions of educational aims and methods, aad 
with present practice in teaching as it prevails in ths elementary school. 

Primary teachers are increasingly in favor of the kindergarten, and apprevia- 
tive of its results. They recognize more and more the value of its preparation for 
the work they have to do. A monograph written by Miss 5. E. Blow for the Paris 
Exposition of 1900 gives valuable information on this subject. Likewise the testi- 
mony of Supt. H. D. Hervey, recently cf Pawtucket, R. I., now of Malden, Mass., 
who states that in a recent inquiry made for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
kindergarten maior nade better progress in the first grade than did childre 
of similar age who had not received’ kindergarten training, he discovered that 
‘*60 per cent of the children entering school under 5 years and 3 months without 
kindergarten training failed of promotion at the end of the year, while only 35 
per cent of the apelin entering at the same age with kindergarten training failed 
of promotion. Thirty-nine per cent of the children entering between the ages of 
5 years and 3 months and 6 years without kindergarten training failed, while only 
16 per cent of the children entering at the same age with kindergarten training 
failed cf promotion. Twenty-one per cent of children 6 years and over without 
kindergarten training failed of promotion, while only 10 per cent of children of 
corresponding age with kindergarten training failed.’’ Superintendent Hervey 
concludes that these figures prove two things: ‘* First, that kindergarten training 
does prepare for the work of the first grade; and, second, that the average child 
under 6 years is not yet ready to enter upon the work of the primary school and 
to pursue the work to advantage.”’ If kindergarten training can reduce the per- 
centage of failure in the first-grade primary froin 60 per cent at 5 years and 3 
months to 10 per cent at 6 years and over, who will contend that it is a failure? 

There are other espects to this question of the outlook. Is the infiuence of the 
kindergarten extending beyond its specific realm? Has it effected improvements 
in other grades of the school system? Has it stimulated new forms of social 
activity and development? The greatest authorities on education and educa- 
tional progress in the land pay awit to the kindergarten from the standpoint 
of its contributions to higher grades of public instruction. 

t was a proud day for the kindergartner, cne that will always make her work 
glal.when the great president of our oldest university told what he believed 
Frocbel and the kindergarten helped to achieve in modern education. A system 
whose methods and principles have won the recognition of President Eliot must, 
in proportion as those who represent it work faithfully and well, ultimately com- 
mand and permanently secure the respect and favor of the educational world. 

If reports from social workers speak true, the kindergarten has exercised influ- 
ences in the playground, the social settlement, the vacation school. It has also 
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found a beneficent sphere of activity in schools for the blind, the deaf, the crip- 
pled, and the defective, as well asin many hospitals and inert where convales- 
cent children are helped by it through many a weary hour of pain and suffering. 

The kindergarten has a twofold purpose. I is designed to minister to the edu- 
cation of young children and young women. In this latter aspect, except in pre- 
paring young women to be kindergartners, it has not yet achieved that widespread 
influence which is called ‘‘ success.”’ It is well known that Froebel believed that 
the sanctity of the family isthe safeguard of our social order, and that the making 
of the home is the preeininent privilege of woman. To him the highest education 
of women was that which prepares them for the supreme duties of intelligent and 
consecrated motherhood, and to be the helpmates and, in the highest sense, the 
companions of men was more—necessitated more—than to be the rivais of men. 
In his view no education of woman was complete that ignored these her highest 
powers, her loftiest ideals, her unique DEOVInce, in which she could most fully 
realize herself, and so contribute to man's world what men can not contribute 
and what must be lost in the world’s economy except as she with her special gift 
and unique genius provides it. 

As a factor in the higher education of women the kindergarten has had singu- 
larly little influence. It can not be said that it is looked upon with favor by the 
women’s colleges, either as a necessary part of the training of teachers or ag an 
element in the general education of women. The explanation may lie in the 
avowed purpose for which women’s colleges exist. Whatever the reason for it 
may be, the kindergarien is not expanding its mits so as to include the college in 
its present accepted form, nor is the college expanding to the extent of including 
the kindergarten either as a special department or school, or as a part of its regu- 
lar course. There are afew colleges in which it has partial representation. Rad- 
cliffe College offers a half course (voluntary) on the principles and methods of the 
kindergarten, and at the University of New York Miss Caroline I. Haven, princi- 
pal of the Kindergarten Deven ent of the Ethicai Culture School, has been 
appointed to a lectureship in the School of Pedagogy. This is only a very small 
beginning of the realization of Froebel’s hope and purpose, that all women as well 
as all children should come under the infinence of his educational ideal. 

Nevertheless the signs of our time ssem to point in the direction of that ideal; 


For the world was built in order, 
And the atoms march in tune, 


and deep-rocted in her nature is what we call the ‘‘ maternal element’’ in woman. 
In it all her activities find their expianation, and in its czercise lies her com- 
pletest satisfaction. Her specia! function, her deepest need, still seems to be to 
comfort the sorrowing, to heal the sick, to lift the lowly, to support the weak, 
to enlighten the ignorant; to love, to encourage, to cooperate with and so to 
strengthen the strong. To this, that divine charity which the poets celebrate in 
their worship of the ‘* Ewig-weibliche,”’ the kindergarten’s ‘‘ideal of nurture”’ 
appeals, promising woman large opportunity for the exercise of originality and 
power in the fields that are ever hers. It believes that the ideal woman of the 
future will be the ideal woman of the past come into her own, conscious of her deep- 
est, truest self, and equipped with all the instrumentalities necessary to its realiza- 
tion, and that in the making of this woman, forever new and yet forever old, 
the kindergarten will have its part. 

With a passion for the highest ea ee of each individual, with faith in 
the infinite value of the human soul in all its stages and phases, with endless 
patience born of a lofty purpose, and unceasing effort springing froin boundless 
hope, the kindergarten works and waits, sure that in due time it, too, will come 
into its own. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMME. 


The daily programme in many kindergartens consists of the following order 
of exercises, varying in length according to local needs and conditions, 

9 to 9.20.—Opening exercises: Morning prayer and hymn, morning greeting, 
songs (generally with gestures), conversation. 

9,20 to 9.80.—Marching and other physical exercises, e. g., running, skipping, 
rhythmical movements. 

9,80 to 10.—Gift or occupation. 

10 to i10.30.—Circle games. 

10.80 to 10.45.—F ree play. 

10.45 to 11.—Lunch. 

11 to 11.15.—-Talk or story. 

11.15 to 11.45.—Gift or occupation. 

The songs of the kindergarten are usually either those suggested in Froebel’s 
Mother-Play or such as deal with similar subjects covering the actual experi- 
eaces of childhood. Like the games, they center upon familiar facts of nature 
and of human life. The marked differences between the songs and games consist 
in the degree and kinds cf movement, the latter being very active and designed 
to provide physical exercise and training. In the songs all the children are 
expected to take part, while in the games the singing falls upon those only who 
are not physically active. 

The morning conversation usually turns upon subjects naturally suggested by 
what the children have observed on their way to kindergarten, by the songs 
chosen, or by some special experience or aspect of the day. 

The gift exercises given daily comprise during the first year the use of the first, 
second, third, and sometimes the fourth gift, square and circular tablets, large 
splints used in place of sticks, and rings. During the second year, or in the more 
advanced class, these same gifts are used for more advanced and complex exer- 
cises; in addition, triangular tabiets, sticks, half rings, the fifth gift and some- 
times the sixth gift are also introduced. 

The occupations introduced the first year are: Sand, clay, brush work, prelimi- 
nary sewing with heavy cord on cards punched with large holes, or winding 
worsted on cardboard; preliminary weaving with strips of cloth through frames 
of various kinds or slats woven through heavy cardboard and enamel cloth or 
linen mats, nature work, sorting exercises, springing exercises, pasting, cutting, 
and some simple folding. During the second year the same occupations are con- 
tinued in more advanced forms; preliminary weaving and sewing are followed by 
the regular occupations of this nature; more emphasis is placed upon clay model- 

e, less on sand; folding and paper modeling are introduced; systematic brush 
work and linear drawing are taken up, and likewise paper cutting, slat work, and 
peas work. 

The methods governing the use of the gifts are made akin to play with the 
younger children, and more akin to work with the older children. ith the 
younger children active and constructive use of the objects in exercises demon- 
strating their qualities is in the main the characteristic method. With the 
older children the objects are used actively and constructively, but the observa- 
tion of form, color, size, number, arrangement, dimension, Cirection, position, 
etc., in the cbhjects used is emphasized, and these same qualities are likewise 
observed in and illustrated by means of other objects as well. The children are 
also expected to state in adequate language what they do and see; to construct 
more carefully and more difficult forms; they are trained in habits of greater 
self-control and voluntary attention, and the work begins to prepare more defi- 
nitely for that required in the elementary schools. 
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In the occupations the following kinds of exercises are given: 

Sand: Filling and emptying; forms cut in sand; sand building and molding; 
drawing in sand with fingers or sticks; impressions on sand with leaves, shells, 
molds of various shapes, and with squares and circles leading to original arrange- 
meni and designs. . | 

Clay: Free modeling of objects seen; objects developed from type forms; 
objects of nature copied; symmetrical arrangements of balls into borders and 
designs; sphere, cube, cylinder, cone; and impression work like that in sand. 

Nature work: Stringing seeds, berries, shells into chains; mounting pressed 
leaves, grasses, flowers gathered on walks; arrangement into borders and figures 
of shelis, large seeds, berries, acorn cups, pressed leaves, etc.; sorting seeds, grains, 
leaves, seed pods, shells, pebbles, and the like. 

Pasting: Large circles and squazves, small circles, squaves, triangles in borders, 
figures, and other arrangements. 

Cutting: Free cutting, free-hand cutting illustrating stories, talks, songs, and 
things seen on excursions; strips, shipping edges, fringes, cutting around forms 
on broad lines previously drawn, cutting out pictures, folding papers, and cutting 
on lines to recombine pieces into designs arranged and pasted. 

Brush work: Simple all-over wash on flat forms, squares, circles, etc. Free 
drawing with the brush, coloring designs of natural forms previously drawn and 
cut (fruits, leaves, flowers, vegetables, and simple animals); coloring within out- 
lines drawn; designing, and stroke work leading to representation of leaves, 
grasses, and flowers. 

Drawing: Simple lines, arrangement, design, free drawing, blackboard drawing. 

Folding: Simple flat folding forms of life, of symmetry, and mathematical 
forms; paper modeling of solid forms, cube, cylinder, cone, and obiects from 
these. ; 

Slat work: Interlacing, producing flat forms mainly mathematical. 

Peas work: Peas and sticks, constructing flat forms and the skeleton forms of 
solids, representing objects and mathematical figures. 

Besides the talk or story connecting with the subject of the songs or games 
introduced and growing out of the subject of the Mother-Play picture or some 
other fact emphasized, the kindergarten makes much of excursions or walks. 
The children are taken to see whatever lies within their immediate environment 
that has value for them, and to observe such facts of nature as interest them. 
They go to the park, the public or private garden—if possible into the fieids to 
gather things—to the baker, carpenter, wheelwright, blacksmith, the market, the 
toy shop; to public monuments, library, and statehouse. Every new song, game, 
picture, and talk should be introduced by actual experience of the subject with 
which it deais, and these walks and excursions are for that purpose and have that 
object in view. 

In addition to this pictures illustrating these experiences are collected by lin- 
dergartner and children, and the beginnings of the appreciation of true art are 
cultivated. 

Within the last ten years much attention has been given to such modifications 
of kindergarten materials as have seemed wise. The enlarged gifts are used 
somewhat, all the occupation materials are coarser and larger than those pre- 
viously used, and the exercises with them have been simplified and are at the 
Saine time increasingly artistic. 

Rhythmic movements, simple large gestures, and simpler dramatic games pre- 
vail in songs and games. The tendency is away from meaningless and trivial 
representation. 

The planting of seeds, the care of plants, and the ‘‘ visiting animals’’ are likewise 
aspects of the kindergarten increasingly freauent in practice and of unquestioned 
importance. 


CHAPTHR XVIT. 
ON PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


By Hpwarp Misshy HARTWELL, PH. D., M.D:, Ld. D, 


Late director of physical training tn the public schools of Boston and sonetime associate in 
physical training in the Johns Hopkins University. 


The object of the following pages is to characterize the distinctive features and 
dominant tendencies of physical training as it exists in the United States, in order 
to determine their significance and value. The meaning, nature, and effects of 
physical training and its relation to other educational agencies demand our first 
consideration. 

Physical training may be defined in this connection as the regulated practice 
of ‘‘ muscular exercises ’’ under conditions that tend to promote the health of the 
organism and to develop and discipline its motor powers. The terms of this defi- 
nition are so general as to include the higher animals, as well as man, within its 
scope. 

The forms of exercise included within the domain of physical training are very 
numerous and vary greatly as regards their complexity and the purposes for 
which they are adapted. But the nature and effects of exercise are essentially 
alike, whether it be employed for recreative, hygienic, educative, or remedial 
ends, since all forms of physical exercise, when reduced to their simplest terms, 
consist of muscular contractions. 

Modern science bases its doctrine of the human body upon two fundamental con- 
ceptions: (1) That the organism is a structure which, by reason of the arrangement 
of its parts and the endowments of the living substances composing those parts, 
is. capable of transforming and utilizing energy—in other words, it is a living 
machine for doing work; its smooth working we call health, its disordered work- 
ing disease, and its stoppage death; (2) that the adult body is the product of 
organic evolution, to whose outworking it owes its rank among organisms and its 
efficiency as an individual organism. 

The body, then, is a machine for the transformation of potential energy into free 
or active energy, which transformation is effected in and by the protoplasmic cells 
which make up the constituent tissues of the several organs. The tissues trans- 
form the potential energy of the food stuffs, which they derive from the blood, 
into active energy which is capabie of being expended in one or another form of 
internal or external work. The most striking form of exterior work, which results 
from the liberation of potential energy within the body, manifests itself as 
mechanical work in the lifting or propulsion of some mass of matter against the 
force of gravity. 

At every stage, from birth to death, the body is a highly complicated machine, 
comparable to an army or a city ratner than to such machines as windmills, 
clocks, or looms. It may be termed a communal mechanism or a federal union 
of organs, some of which—e. g., the digestive organs—subserve the welfare of the 
body as a whole, while nhonsete g., the hands and vocal organs—subserve quite 
particular purposes. The first class may be designated general or somatic and 
the second subsidiary or special. 
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Two vital necessities are inet by the somatic mechanisms. In the first place, the 
body requires a constant supply of energy-yielding material for its upbuilding 
and maintenance—i. e.,it must have focd. The whole congeries of activities con- 
cerned in blood making, blood distributing, and blood cleansing have their seat in 
somatic organs, and for convenience may be called circulatory. Secondly, all the 
organs, whether minor or leading, somatic or special, need to be regulated as to 
the way in which they expend their active energy. Therefore the circulation and 
control of active energy is provided for by a somatic mechanism having both 
trausmissive and regulative functions, which we term the nervous system. The 
body has been likened toan army. ‘‘Of this army,’’ says Hurley, ‘‘each cell is a 
soldier, an organ a brigade, the central nervous system the headquarters and field 
telegraph, the alimentary and circulatory systems the commissariat.”’ 

Complicated though the body be, bewildering as is the variety of its component 
mechanisms, we may reduce its multifarious activities to a few leading kinds, if 
we classify its tissues according to their dominant functions. Thus, we have the 
nervous and muscular tissues, which constitute the essential parts of the machin- 
ery by whose action the body is brought into relation with objects external to it. 
These have been well characterized as the ‘‘ master tissues.’’ All other tissues 
(omitting the indifferent and supportive tissues and the reprocuctive tissues) may 
be classed under ‘* tissues of digestion”’ or ‘* tissues of excretion,’’ which terms 
are used by Sir Michael Foster, the English physiologist, who points out that ‘‘ the 
whole cf the rest of the body is engaged (1) in so preparing the raw food and so 
bringing it to the nervous and muscular tissues that they may build it up into 
their own substance with the least trouble. and (2) in receiving the waste mat- 
ters which arise in muscular and nervous tissue, and preparing them for rapid 
and easy ejection from the body.’’ In other words, the controlling and executive 
neuro-muscular system has two sets of servants that play the part of ‘‘ purveyors”’ 
and ‘* scavengers,’ respectively. On the adequate balanced working of those sery- 
ants the health or smooth working of the organism largely depends. 

What may be termed the gross income of the bodily community is derived chiefly 
from the activity of its purveyor and scavenger members, though the master tis- 
sues contribute materially to the accumulation of the gross-income fund. How- 
ever, it is preeminently the office of the master tissues to turn the net income of 
the bedy to the fullest and best account, the net income being what remains after 
the fixed charges for construction, maintenance, and repair have been met. Lest 
net income be ill spent in confused, blundering, or excessive muscular move- 
ments, if is clearly needful that the neuro-muscular mechanism should form 
proper habits of action. The development of such habits through training and 
practice is the main end of physical training. 

All of our voluntary purposive movements, whether they are novel or habitual, 
simple or complex, instantaneous or prolonged, awkward or skillful. have their 
seat in one or more of the groups of skeletal muscles which constitute the 
executive working machinery of the body. But it should never be forgotten that 
no skeletal muscle is a single independent organ. Every skeletal muscle consists 
of two closely associated mechanisms, a terminal executive mechanism, the muscle 
proper, made up of irritable, contractile fibers, and a stimulating, regulative 
mechanism consisting of irritable conductive nerve fibers and cells, the nerve cells 
being situated in some part of the central nervous system. The bonds between 
these conjoined mechanisms are so intimate and abiding that so far as our volun- 
tary movements are concerned the separate disjoined action of either is hardly 
conceivable. Muscles without exciting nerves become paralyzed and inert, and 
nerves deprived of muscles to do their bidding are impotent. 

The primary element which is common to all forms of physical training is neuro- 
muscular exercise. The effects of exercise upon a single muscle are chiefly two. 
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Cn the one hand there results a genoral condition, based upon improved nutrition, 
of heightened health in the neuro-muscular machine, which state of health is sig- 
nalized by the presence of a normal degree of size, strength, and working power 
in its structural parts; and on the other hand there results a more complex and 

special effect, viz, the acquisition or organization by its neural parts of advan- 
os habits in respect to the origination, transmission, and modification of 
stimuli. The effects of exercise upon the various divisions of the muscular system 
and upon the musculature as a whole differ mainly in degree from its efects upon 
a single muscle. 

Exercice involving many muscles or large groups of them (leaving actual move- 
ments out of consideration) results in the increased circulation and ventilation of 
the blood. Theeffectof muscular exercise upon the processes of digestion, assimi- 
lation, and excretion, though important, is an indirect one, those processes being 
ee so far as penta activity is Oneal by the changes wrought by it 

nthe volume, distribution, and quality of the one biood stream. The nutrition 
Ed growth of all the tissues are promoted by muscular exercise, though its most 
obvious and direct effects are exhibited by the master tissues themselves. 

Bodily movements result from the combination or coordination of the actions 
of various muscles or grours of muscles. Our habitual movements are said to be 
represented in or by the central masses of nervous tissue, through whose stimu- 
lative action the related groups of muscles concerned are animated or innervated. 
Thus the movements of the right hand are represented in a particular region of 
the left hemisphere of the brain. The normal growth and development of the 
motor areas of the brain are conditioned in large measure on the normal exercise 
of the muscles whose movements are represented by them. It is not putting the 
case too strongly to say that the development of the neural mechanisms which 
represent our bodily movements is the most important of the special effects of 
‘* muscular exercise.’”’ 

Growth and development are too frequently used as if they were equivaicnt or 
interchangeable terms. The processes which pertain to growth are chiefly quan- 
titative. Bodily growth manifestsitself by increase in the number, size, or weight 
of the parts compcsing the body. Developmental processes are distinctively quali- 
tative intheir nature and give riseto heightened and improved functional powers 
or faculty. Development presupposes growth and is primarily conditioned by 
it. Organisms or organs, to b2 capable of complete development, must be full 
grown. Measures which promote es are mainly of the hygienic sort, while 
those which induce development are disciplinary or educative. 

The principal ends of physical oe are deducible from the effects of meentae 
exercise. Briefly stated, they are (1) hygienic and (2) educational. It matters 
not whether the object of the training is a single group of muscles or a system of 
organs, e. g., the organs of speech, a eiele boy or an athletic team, a regiment or 
an army, the aims and ends of the training are alike in kind, however they may 
differ in degree, and can be attained only through a wise admixture of hygienic 
and educative measures. The degree of intelligence exercised in selecting, com- 
bining, and directing the exercises designed for persons subjected to physical 
training is measured by the extent to which the exercises are adapted to the sex, 
age, health, and mental capability of the persons to be trained. 

The difficulty and complexity inherent in the problems of physical training are 
enhanced a hundred fold by the fact that the body is a changing, growing, and 
increasingly complicated structure throughout the entire period in which training 
is most influential for good or evil, viz, the period of immaturity. So great and 
manifold are the changes which the organism undergoes in respect to the growth 
and differentiation of its parts and the development and specialization of its func- 
tions that, on the average, it takes nearly twenty-five years, from birth till 
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maturity is fully reached, to perfect it as a working mechanism. The efficiency 
of the adult body, provided its parts are complete in number and size and capable 
of performing their functions to the full, depends upon the character and extent of 
the education of its master tissues, and particularly upon the education of the 
more masterful organs—the central nervous system. 


The nerve center of man [says Waller] is acollection of nerve centers with more 
or less special offices under their control, communicating each with the other upon 
occasion, yet separately active upon other occasions, variously organized through 
past excitations. yet still variously organizable by excitations to come. To-day 
the state and disposition of organs and the organism are the product of the past, 
immediate and remote, individual and ancestral. To-morrow and in the distant 
future they will become what they may be made to become by education and by 
new conditions of life. 

It bas been well said that *‘ the study of movements is the only means by which 
we can gain any insight whatever into the working of the nervous system.”’ 
Therefore the student of nervous disorders regards most carefully the peculiari- 
ties of his patients’ movements. It is likewise necessary that the practical teacher 
should apprehend the significance and influence of the several classes of muscular 
movements, not only that he may arrange his course of instruction intelligently, 
but also in order that he may measure accurately and readily the results cf his 
advice and instruction. 

Movements may be variously classified, e. g., according to the character of the 
movement or according to the part of the body concerned in it. They are classi- 
fied as central or peripheral, according to their regional relations, by Mercier, 
from whose Nervous System and the Mind the following is taken in condensed 
form: 


Generally speaking, a central movement is a movement of the trunk, and a 
peripheral movement is a movement of the fingers, mouth, or eyes, the remaining 
parts of the bedy being classed as intermediate, approximating to the central or 
peripheral. respectively, according to the size of the parts moved and the size and 
individuality of the muscle concerned in the movement. Central movements are 
continuous in duration, vague in limitation, few in number, same in character, 
and form a general or ‘' coarse adjustment’’ of the body. Progress toward the 
periphery discloses movements that are more intermittent in duration, more pre- 
cisely defined, more numerous and diversified, and more specially adapted to par- 
ticular ends, and when at the eyes, the articulatory apparatus, and the fingers we 
reach the extreme periphery, all these characters attain their highest degree of 
development. The trunk, and especially the great muscles of the back, may be 
regarded as the starting point of each physiological series of movements, e. g., leg 
movements in waiking and rowing and hand and finger movements in drawing, 
writing, and playing upon the piano. Peripheral movements presuppose inter- 
mediate and central movements. 

The combination or coordination of serial movements is effectuated by the 
neural portions of the mechanisms concerned. There are two principal kinds of 
cocrdination, viz, coordination in simultaneity, which affects central movements 
first and most, and coordination in succession, which involves peripheral movements 
most. Ofsuccessive movements beginning centrally, those concerned in vocal utter- 
ance may serve asancxample. Vocal utterance is the resultant effect (upon the 
expiratory stream of air) of the coordinative action of the organs of breathing, 
voice production, and articulation, which are situated, respectively, in the chest, 
throat, and mouth. Breathing inovements are central. vocal movements are in- 
terinediate, and articulatory movements are peripheral. The movements of this 
series present two phases, viz, inspiration and expiration. In each phase the 
movements of «abdominal wall, midriff, ribs, and glottis start simultaneously, 
but the enunciation of words, composed of vowel and consonant sounds, results 
from rapid successive movements of the vocal cords and of the tongue and lips— 
results, that is to say, from intermediate and peripheral movements coordinated 
in succession. 


The nervous mechanisms which innervate and represent the movements of the 


body have been divided according to their situation, by some writers, into low, 
higher, and highest level centers. Speaking broadly, the coarser, more central 
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movements are represented in low-level centers, i. e.,in the basal region of the 
brain and spinal cord; centers representing intermediate movements occupy higher 
seats in the hierarchy, while the highest level centers, in the cortex of the brain, 
represent the most special, precise, elaborate, and varied of peripheral movements. 

In the evolution of the race and of the individual the more general organs and 
functions are formed and developed earlicr than the more special ones. This law 
‘obtains in the growth and development of the nervous system, both in its massive 
and microscopic parts. The nervous mechanisms concerned in central movements 
are at once older, more generalized, and more lowly placed than the mechanisms 
concerned in peripheral or intermediate movements. To those parts of the ner- 
yous system in man which are formed first and are practically completed and 
fully organized at birth the name ‘“‘ fundamental’’ has been given; while those 
parts which are rudimentary at birth, and comparatively late in their growth and 
development are termed ‘‘accessory.’’ By way of recapitulation it may be said 
that central movements are represented by low-level fundamental centers, and 
peripheral movements in high-level accessory centers. 

Accessory centers, being the latest formed and most highly specialized, are less 
stable in their constitution, and, therefore, more liable than the fundamental cen- 
tersto become disordered and diseased. As is well known, in cases of progressive 
paralysis the accessory centers yield first and most readily, e. g., disordered 
speech precedes disordered breathing or disorderly locomotion. A drunken man 
can stick to the back cf his horse long after he has lost the power to control him 
by word of mouth or sleight of hand. 

If, as has been intimated, the nervous system is the field of education, educa- 
tion, whether mental or physical, to be natural, safe, and effectual, should be con- 
ceived and ordered so as to conform with the laws which determine the normal 
growth and development of the nervous system. The law of the evolution of the 
nervous system seems to me a serviceable criterion of the worth and propriety of 
educational procedure of every Kind, since it affords a means of comparing our 
conventional methods of educating individuals with nature's method of educating 
the race. ”~ 

By that law the value or success of any scheme or system of physical training 
may be judged. Any system that does not provide first of all and continuously 
for the exercise and training of the coarse adjustment of the body—i. e., the fun- 
damental and central neuro-muscular mechanisms—must fail to secure normal 
growth of the body or natural and orderiy development of its motor powers; and 
any system which substitutes training of the accessory and peripheral mechan- 
isms for that of the fundamental mechanisms, or which exacts excessive work 
from undeveloped accessory centers or subjects thein to strenuous discipline out 
of the natural order of their ripening, is bound to work mischief to both brain and 
muscles. It is unfortunate, to szy the least, that the ardent advocates and pro- 
moters of special and incomplete forms of motor education so often fail to appre- 
ciate the necessity of conforming their measures and methods to the laws of 
nature. 

The health of the organism, expressed quantitatively, is the aggregate sum of 
the health of its parts, in the last analysis of the total health of its cellular 
elements. The health of a working cell—be it nervous, glandular, or muscular— 
is conditioned on three principal factors: (1) A regular and sufficient supply of 
plood—i. e., foodstuffs in solution and oxygen; (2) effectual drainage or excre- 
ion of waste products; (8) alternating periods of exercise and rest. Influences 
which affect the character, volume, and distribution of the blood are of para- 
mount impertance to a'l tissues. Among such influences the movements of the 
central groups of muscles have a prominent place. Since they affect the general 
blood stream as the fine, precise, specialized movements of the peripheral muscles 
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do not, the effects of exercise of the peripheral movements are local. Winking 
the eyelids, wiggling the fingers, and the relatively fine movements which prepon- 
derate in the technique of many handicrafts and in most sedentary occupations 
can not exert a large or potent influence upon the general blood stream, and are 
therefore incapable of securing or maintaining the health of the organism at any 
stage of its development. Exercises which appeal to the muscles of the trunk and 
limbs, because they do exert a direct influence upon the heart, lungs, and skin, and 
upon the fundamental portions of the nervous system, constitute the core, or, 
rather, the bulk of every rational and well-approved system of physical training. 
Cur first movements, even in utero, are instinctively of the generalized central 
sort. Creeping, walking, running, Jumping, and dancing are compounded in 
varying degree of movements which are mainly central and appeal to the circu- 
latory and respiratory organs, and so exert an influence on the bellows move- 
ments of the chest, which are typically central in character. All of these move- 
ments minister to general ends: First, of the hygienic sort, by reason of their 
infiuence upon nutrition and growth, and, seccnd, to developmental ends, since 
they serve as the basis or starting point of more complicated movements, involv- 
ing intermediate and peripheral movements that can not be performed with ease, 
efficiency, or skill, without practice or drill; e. g., catching, throwing, climbing, 
and bowling. Even the most frequent and typical of central movements—those 
of breathing—are capable of discipline, as is attested by the assiduous care with 
which the trainers of runners, pugilists, and oarsmen, as well as of singers, 
actors, and elocutionists, strive to teach their pupils to acquire special forms of 
control over their breathing organs. 

Stutter:ng isa spastic nervous disorder whose most obvicus symptoms are minor 
convulsions in the articulatory apparatus, but the initial fault is in the execution 
of the breathingmovements. If the ordinary teachers of reading (who are respon- 
sible for so much of school-produced stuttering) understood their business as 
fully as the coach of a boat’s crew usually knows his, they would recognize the 
beginnings of stuttering and prevent its development by teaching the child then 
and there to acquire proper control over his central breathing movements. Many 
a clerk or copyist might have been saved scrivener’s palsy had his writing teacher 
taught him to use his arm and forearm in coordination with his hand and fingers 
in plying his pen, and the skill with which a violinist handles his bow depends 
quite as much on his ability to control the muscles of his shoulder as to control 
those of his fingers. 

To illustrate the practical bearing of the principles of physical training which 
we have deduced from our study of the nature and effects of muscular exercise, 
the views and experience of certain authorities in the treatment of stutterers and 
the education of idiots may be adduced. Doctor Kussmaul, an eminent German 
neurologist, in his Die St6rungen der Sprache, which deals with the treatment as 
well as the nature and cause of disturbances of speech, characterizes stuttering 
as ‘‘a spastic neurosis of coordination which hinders the utterance of syllables by 
convulsive contractions at the stop points for vowels or consonants in the articu- 
lation tube.’’ He goes on to say: 

If we examine more closely the condition that prevents the proper joining of 
syllables we find that the three forms of muscular activity involved—viz, the ex- 
piratory, vocalic, and consonantal—are not coordinated. Tne regulating mechan- 
ism of the nerve centers which brings about the harmonious interplay of these 
muscles in uttering the sounds which make up syllables, or, as Merkel puts it, in 
vocalizing sounds, are thrown into disorder by insignificant peripheral excitations, 
and still more frequently by excitations of central origin. The three muscular 

etions inentioned which cooperate in the articulation of every syllable are not 
coordinated either as to the force or order of their contractions. On the one hand 


the action of the breathing muscles concerned in speech is at fault, and on the 
other the action of the vocalic and consonantal muscles is convulsive. The con- 
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traction of these muscles, instead of proceeding quietly at normal intervals, takes 
on the form of tonic or clonicspasms. * * * Stutterers always lack that con- 
trol of the breath which is requisite for-speech. They inhale too little air for 
their purpose. are not sufficiently economical of it, and sometimes are obliged to 
draw breath in the middle of a word. 

The experience of Kussmaul, who was originally a stutterer himself, and many 
others, has shown abundantly that, unless the central breathing muscles are first 
set right, efforts directed toward restoring the coordinated action of the throat 
and mouth muscles are largely thrown away. It isa most significant fact that 
those who are most successful in the treatment of stuttering have taken the law 
of the neryous system as their guide. Asarule they begin their treatment with 
gymnastic exercises of the trunk and breathimg muscles and later on direct their 
attention to developing norma! habits of action, first in the muscles of phonation 
and then in those of articulation. In other words, their training of the accessory 
neuro-muscular mechanisms is based on the preliminary development of the nor- 
mal powers of the fundamental and intermediate mechanisms of the series. 

Stuttering is recognized as a ‘*‘ school disease,’’ and there is good reason for the 
belief that in a large proportion of stutterers the habit is produced by unnatural 
and inverted methods of teaching reading, which is begun in the primary school 
pefore the children have acquired adequate control over their crgans of speech. 
Tt is quite as desirabie that the teacher of reading should apply the essential 
principles of physical training, so as not to produce or intensify stuttering, as 
for the vocal trainer to apply those principles in curing it. The natural develcp- 
ment of the vecal organs involves so much exercise which is primarily of the 
gymnastic sort that lam led to hold that if the motor education of the younger 
children in the public schools were rightly organized in the departments of free 
play and elementary gymnastics a considerable amount of stuttering would be 
prevented. But so long as teachers in the kindergarten and the primary schools 
are not enabled or obliged to follow the most rational and natural methods of 
teaching speech and reading the schools will continue to deserve the appellation 
of ‘‘nurseries of stuttering,’’ which was long ago bestowed tpon them by Pref. 
A. Melville Bell, the well-known inventor of visible speech. There is no mystery 
involved in stuttering or its cure beyond the plain principles of physiological 
physical training. One need not waste time on excursions into the thin inane of 
Delsartean or elocutionary philosophy in studying the physiology and pathology of 
speech production. J have instanced stuttering and its treatment simply for the 
sake of emphasizing the fact that the principles of physical education are of neces- 
sity involved in the most ordinary educational procedures and have a practical 
value for distinctively disciplinary purposes. —_ 

The late Dr. E. Seguin, the elder, of New York, was an ardent advocate of mus- 
cular exercise as a factor in what he denominated ‘‘ physiological education.”’ 
Seguin was among the first to show that the education of the feeble-minded was 
practicable, and his work on ‘‘ Idiocy ’’ contains a circumstantial and convincing 
account of the manner in which gymnastic exercises were employed to awaken 
and strengthen intelligence fifty years ago in the Institution for Idiots at Syra- 
cause, N.Y. 

The nature of Seguin’s theoretical views is indicated in the following extract 
from his report on Physiological Education made to the United States Commis- 
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sioner of Education in 1876: 

At the bottom of success in all the arts and of all artisans is precision of touch, 
which is a guide to our natural or mechanical instruments of execution. Since 
the muscles of the life of relation obey the nervous impulses, results of impres- 
sions, either actual or previously recorded, the richer the store of sensory impres- 
sions the more true and effective will be the work done by the skillful play of the 
muscular contractions. * * * Butin that touch there is more than sensitive 
tact; there is also a force prompted by a muscular lever. 
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Gymnastics and sports are instituted to develop this power, many schools have 
them. All should have a gymnasium, but, strange enough, hardly anyone suspects 
its raison d’étre. To grow immense packs of muscles? No; but to develop parts 
of the body weakened or 111 nourished; to harmonize the several organic and all 
the motor and local functions, to put the essential apparatus—as lungs, heart, 
skin—in working order, and to discipline every inuscle of the life of relation to 
obey the dictates of the intellect from the brain, of the will from the sympathetic 
and the spinal cord. This should supersede the gymnastics, boating, racing, etc., 
instituted to make muscle for the sake of muscle. 


Seguin’s article entitled *‘ Psycho-physiological training of an idiotic hand,”’’ in 
the Archives of Medicine (New York), October, 1879, shows how he applied his 
theories in the case of a boy 8 years old, rendered idiotic by infantile convulsions. 

he boy had been under the training de seviledl by Seguin for one year: 


The hand of R. was small. the nails short and brittle, fingers as if unfinished; 
no power, no skill, only automatic movements mainly from the wrist. To make 
R.’s hand act on command was at first out of the question. He could not put it 
or the fingers in any given attitude. He could obey the movements of elevation 
and abduction of the arm, but not always, nor with anything like precision. 

Therefore lis teacher had to begin the training of the hand from the shoulder 
by movements which, starting te om the elevators of the arms. would involve 
necessarily the muscles of the arm and hand. Thus, by a series of operations 
whose willed or obedient starting point descended gradually from the spine, the 
child became capable of moving his hand and fingers by imitation at first, and 
proprio motu for simple willed operaticns later. The movements commanded to 
R. were those commencing nearer the spine, the trainer gradually extending the 
operations of the will to the groups of muscles approaching the extremities. 
Thus the limb in training not only became capable of a few willed movements of 
totality, later applicable to a great number of operations and convertible into 
smaller movements of the farther extremities, but the mind, being drilled to be 
carried over regions previously ruled by automatism alone, extended its dominion 
and circulated, as if at home, from the great centers to the most delicate groups 
of sensitive and contractile tissues at the periphery. 

To illustrate the difference of ability of the hand during these forms of training 
according to the origin of the impulse, I notice the freedom of the hand of R. 
when driving nails in a board with a hammer—a movement of the arm and 
wrist—as against the sliding of a pin he holds with the intention of piercing holes 
in a paper, with but rare success, 2 movement confinéd to the last phalanges of 
two fingers. 

Has he learned to read, write, and the sequel? No; his hand has learned te 
help himself, to amuse himself, to not bite itself, nor to slap his friends, though 
it is sometimes subject to its automatic agitations. His tact has been cultivated 
to the point of being conscious of the ordinary variations of the temperature, of 
water, food, etc., and of recognizing and naming (without the help of sight) about 
fifty things by their shape and quite as many by their texture. His eye, after 
his touch, has been drilled to appreciate the typical forms in substance at first, 
and later painted, delineated, and lastly indicated; then to cut the same out of 


paper. 

The following year much attention was given to training R.'s eyes in ccrrelation 
with his hands, and as a result of the training begun by the traiing of his hand, 
detailed above, R. was enabled finally to enter a school for ordinary children Ai 
to do fairly well at his lessons. 

To illustrate further the practical value of systematized muscular exercise as a 
means to quickening and improving mental faculty the experience of the State 
Reformatory at Elinira, N. Y., may be cited. The reformatory is distinctively a 
school, and scarcely to be counted among prisons as prisons go. In many respects 
it is one of the most original and successful schoois in the ccuntry. Its pupils are 
male felons between 16 and 30 years of age serving a first sentence. All sentences 
to Elnnira ure indeterminate—that is to say, a prisoner may be held for the maxi- 
muin time provided by law for the crime of which he has been convicted, but it 
is possible for any prisoner to secure an absolute release in less than two years. 
To accomplish this is not an easy thing, for the conditions of release (which is on 
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parole for at least six months in the first instance), are: That the prisoner shall 
earn perfect marks for twelve consecutive months in ‘*‘ ccnduct,’’ ‘‘ labor,’’ and 
‘‘school;’’? that he must gain the confidence of the general superintendent and 
managers, and that upon his release ‘‘ some definite, permanent, suitable employ- 
ment’’ shail be found for him either by his friends cr the management of the 
reformatory. If a parole! prisoner gives satisfaction to his employer and the 
authorities of the reformaiory throughout the term of his parole, he becomes 
entitled to an absolute release and the restoration of citizenship. Nine is a per- 
fect mark fora month. Failure to earn a 3 in either conduct, labor, or school 
work entails a new start, as 10 one who has not $ twelve times consecutively to 
his credit is admitted to parole. 

In June, 1886, at the suggestion of the superintendent, Mr. 4%. R. Brockway, Dr. 
H. D. Wey, the physician of the reformatory, formed an ‘*‘ experimental class in 
physical culture.”’ The class was composed of dullards who for a year or more 
had made no appreciable progress in their school work and were likewise behind- 
hand in shop work. The object of the formation of the class was ‘‘ to ascertain if 
physical culture, as comprised in frequent baths, massage, and daily calisthenics, 
would not result in a partial awakening and stimulation of dormant mental power. 
Increased mental activity rather than muscular development was to be the gauge 
of the success or failure of the experiment.’’ Eleven men, ranging from 19 to 29 
years of age, were subjected to tie treatment. They were released from shop 
work; but were given careful instruction in school. The class was required each 
day to practice two hours or a little more in ‘* setting-up ’’ exercises and in dumb- 
bell drill, and each man was given three baths a week, followed by bath massage. 
The members of the class were not sickly, ill-nourished specimens, nor could they 
be classed with those who are technically termed ‘‘ weak-minded;’’ they were sim- 
ply coarse, stupid, insensitive, unambitious dullards imprisoned for felony. 

The experiment continued for five months and proved a striking success. The 
men improved in mental power and self-control as well as in physique and car- 
riage. The average marking of the class, according to the school register, was, 
for the five months in question, 74.16 on the scale of 100, whereas the correspond- 
ing mark for the five months immediately preceding the experiment had been 
45.25. Comparison of the record of the class for the six months preceding the five 
months of physical training with its record for the six months succeeding that 
period showed that the improvement was not of a transitory character. In the 
first six months the general average on the ecale of 100 was 46 and 76 in the second, 
while the average mark in school work, on the scale of 2, rose from 1,3, in the first 
period to 2,; in the second. 

Owing to the satisfactory results obtained with the experimental and subse- 
quent classes, the New York legislature appropriated funds sufficient to provide 
the Elnira Reformatory with a suitable gymnasium and bath house in 1890. The 
gymrasium ‘‘ became, for certain classes of defectives, a place of preparation for 
the schools of trades and letters aud an auxiliary to the hospital.’’ Since 1890 
facilities for the physical training of defectives, including the insane, blind, and 
feeble-minded, have been notably increased and improved in various parts of the 
country. 

If the child is simply left to himself or to imitate his fellows in learning to run, 
jump, throw, etc., the chances are that he will have much to unlearn, as well as 
much to learn anew, when the time comes for him to learn a craft or military 
drill or an athletic specialty. On every account the child’s physical training 
should begin earlier than is commonly the case. In crder that the child may be 
healthy, vigorous, and capabie in youth and strong, enduring, and skillful in the 
prime of life, his plays and occupations should be intelligently selected and super- 
vised from the time he can talk and walk. The mental and moral characteristics 
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of the individual, be he youth or man, are shaped and colored by the number and 
kind of actions he can do easily and well. If the education of the individual is 
wisely managed, his repertory both of useful, necessary neuro-inuseular actions 
and of desirable forms of action that minister more to recreation than to his daily 
business will undergo gradual and natural enlargement from childhood to man- 
hood. It is convenient to divide education, in thought, into moral, mental, and 
physical education. But human education is really one, though now one, now 
another of its elements may properly receive more attention than the others from 
teachers and those who controi educational policy. The principles of physical 
training are applicable throughout the whole stage of elementary education in 
all subjects in which the pupil has to learn to will and to do. All the processes 
by which he learns to express himself present a large physical element, which in 
many cases is highly accentuated in the learner’s consciousness. In short, phys- 
ical education lies at the basis of what we call mental and moral education and .- 
is necessarily and closely interlocked with each of them. ‘‘ Man,’’ it has been 
well said, ‘‘ is adapted to self-improvement by means of exercise. It makes his 
muscles stronger and more enduring; his skin becomes fortified against all injury; 
through exercise his limbs become more flexible, his glands. more productive; it 
fits his central nervous system for the mcst complicated functions; it sharpens his 
senses, and by it lis mind, reacting upon itself, is enabled to augment its own 
elasticity and versatility.”’ 

A large proportion of men earn their livelihood or conduct their affairs through 
the oft-repeated performance of more or less skilled movements, and the value of 
their services, measured by the amount of work they can accomplish, depends 
upon the ease, rapidity, and certainty with which they are performed. Ease and 
certainty in habitnal movements result from a relatively high degree of organiza- 
tion (through exercise) of the mechanisms by means of which the movements are 
effectuated, and are incompatible with strained attention or an extreme sense of 
effort such as most persons manifest when acquiring or putting into practice new 
habits of action. Physical training, whereby a novice becomes habituated to a 
new series of movements, bo the novice a wrestler or an artist, a swordsman or a 
surgeon, a singer ora clerk, is the principal means of securing a reasonable or 
maximum degree of performance without a wasteful expenditure of nervous and 
mental energy. In other words, an important result of physical training is the 
economy of thought and exertion which characterizes the work of the well-trained 
laborer, artisan, and professional man. 

In this counection the following extract from the writings of Mercier seems 
worthy of consideration: 

An act is habitual when it occurs with perfect facility, but yet requires guidance 
and direction of higher centers for its performance. An act is automatic when it 
has become 8) far organized that the mechanism which actuates it is complete 
in itself, and given the necessary impression. the action occurs without any guid- 
ance or regulation from higher centers. Such are the acts of walking, the finger- 
ing of inusical instruments, the manipulation in many handicrafts, the movement 
of the lips and tongue in speaking. All these movements occur with a celerity 
aud an accuracy which indicate thorough organization; all of them can be per- 


formed without direct guidance from the higher centers, or while the higher 
centers are otherwise employed—while, as we say, we are ‘‘ thinking of something 
else’’—and any direct interference of the higher centers, any undue attention to 
the movements, tends to spoil their facility and accuracy. Lastly, when organi- 
zation is complete movements become reflex—that is to say, not only do they 
occur on the occurrence of their appropriate stimulus, but they occur necessarily. 
A nerve channel is so completely formed in itself and the neighboring currents 
are so built out that when once the process is started it goes on to completion as 
a matter of necessity, and no action of the higher centers can interfere to prevent 
or alter it. Such movements are those of blinking, of swallowing, of coughing, 
and the like. * * * The lawis that a newnervous process is attended by the 
most vivid mental state, and the more unlike the nervous process is to previous 
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processes the more vivid is the mental state that accompanies it. With nervous 
processes we have seen that continual repetition brings about compiete organiza- 
tion. We have seen how new acts become habitual, habitual acts become auto- 
matic, and automatic acts reflex. We have now to notice that as the nervous 
mechanism subsides through these several stages from the nascent to the complete 
stage of organization, so the mental accompaniment, at first vivid, becomes 
fainter and fainter until, when the latter stages are reached, it altogether dis- 
appears. 

As has been remarked, growth and development characterize the stage of 
immaturity; but, since development waits upon growth, the two vary in amount 
and rate in different parts of the stage, considering the body as a whole. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the several somatic and general mechanisms of the 
body differ in respect to the order and rate of their growth and deveicpment. 
Unless the significance of that order and rate is recognized and heeded, the educa- 
tion of children and youth can not be thoroughly natural and rational. 

The period of evolution or immaturity is of paramount importance in education, 
since the formal education of the great majority of the school population ceases 
before maturity is reached. The pericd may be divided for convenience into 
three equal periods of eight years. Growth and development proceed during 
each period, but growth preponderates in the first and second and development in 
the third period. The salient features of each period may be grouped as follows: 

First period, from birth to the end of the eighth year.—There is rapid increase in 
height and weight in the earlier part of this period, particularly in the first 
twelvemonth, bui what has been termed the ‘‘immense”’ growth of the brain, 
which attains, within a few ounces, its full weight in the eighth year, signalizes 
this period mcst markedly. In respect to development, the sensory organs lead 
and reach a high degree of perfection, though certain neuro-muscular mechanisms, 
by which movements concerned in balancing, locomotion, and vocal utterance 
are effectuated, also undergorapid development. Sensory education may safely be 
more specially emphasized than motor education in this period. Strenuous and 
exacting drill, at least of the accessory mechanisms, is contra-indicated for the 
child. Simple games and elementary gymnastics, if not pushed too far, best 
answer the ends of physical training during this period. 

Second period, from the beginning of the ninth to the end of the sixteenth year.— 
This is distinctively the period of accelerated growth in height and weight. The 

uscles play the leading part in the increase of the weight of the bedy. Motor 
coordinations attain a higher degree of development than was possible during the 
preceding period, though they are not fully perfected till adolescence is fully 
established. The establishment of puberty exercises a profound effect on the 
development of body, mind, and character. On the whole this appears from the 
hygienic standpoint to be the most critical of the pericds into which we have 
dividediinmaturity. Exhausting constitutional disease, excessive mental or bodily 
strain, underfeeding, undue deprivation of muscular exercise may readily lead to 
irremediable stunting orenfeeblement. Ifphysical education be neglected or inis- 
directed during this period, if it be mistakenly deferred to a more convenient 
season, it can not accomplish its perfect work, either :.s regards the promotion of 
health or the development of the motor functions of the brain. 

The principal departments of general physical education should be systematic- 
ally availed of, i. e., both gymnastic training and athletic pastimes should be 
given prominent places in the school curriculum, and the forms of exercise 
adopted should be more varied, complicated, and difficult than those employed 
in the preceding period. But the time for engaging in feats or contests that 
demand extraordinary strength, endurance, or skill is not yet. 

Third period, from the seventeenth to the close of the twenty-fourth year.—This, 

the period of established adolescence, is distinctively a period of development—of 
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developinent of character no less than of bodily and mental faculty. The life of 
the race begins to be reflected in the life of the individual, to whom a higher and 
wider range of interests and activities is opened through the development and 
perfecting of his higher fundamental and accessory neuro-muscular mechanisms. 
Emotion becomes coordinated with self-chosen aims and ideals, and the indi- 
vidual is prepared by special kinds of technical training to enter upon his life 
work as an independent, adult member of the community. 

The muscles, which are to serve as the executive instrument of the brain, do 
not atiain full growth tili toward the end of the second period. Then, when both 
brain and muscles are fully grown, motor development enters upon its most 
active and important stage, 1. e., in the third period. During each and all of the 
three periods hygienic and educative ends should be kept in view, but throughout 
the first and the first half of the second pericd hygienic forms of exercise should 
preponderate, while during the latter half of the second and the whole of the 
third period educative forms of exercise should be assigned the leading réle; pro- 
vided that practically normal growth and sound health have been secured to start 
with. 

Attempts at tours de force, trophy winning, and record breaking, which would 
be ill judged at an earlier stage, may now be profitably encouraged under reason- 
able restrictions. Valid objections there are to rampant athleticism. Neverthe- 
less the predilection of youth for athletic sports and contests may be justified as 
natural and worthy on pedagogical grounds, if we admit that the development 
of mind and character, as well as that of the brain and muscies, is subject to the 
laws of evolution. The average collegian, if a healthy animal, is apter at express- 
ing himself fully in terms of muscularity than in terms of mentality. Intellectual 
maturity comes later, unless arrested development supervenes. It is hardly a 
misfortune that, in the heyday of youth, the sons of civilized men tend to exhibit 
in their games something of the hardihood, daring, and contentiousness which 
characterized the principal pursuits of their primitive, beast-hunting, war-making 
ancestors. 

Elementary education is naturally assigned to the first and second of our three 
periods. Secondary education usually begins in the second, and either terminates 
early in the third or merges into superior technical education. By far the larger 
part of the school population belong to the second period and are enrolled in the 
elementary schools, which are wisely organized for general and preparatory train- 
ing. In the domain of physical training, quite as much as in mental training, it 
is important not to confuse general with special or technical training. Reason 
and experience forvid the substitution of military drill, sloyd, manual or elocu- 
tionary training for gymnastic and athletic training, or vice versa. It is simply 
impcssible to make any highly developed form of technical training meet the 
proper ends of bodily education either for children, youth, cr adults. Technical 
training, since it appeals to th more peripheral mechanisms, should be grounded 
on general hygienic and educational training, should not be pushed at too early a 
stage, and should be left where if belongs, in the hands of special teachers. Cul- 
ture and technical training, properly speaking, signify much the same thing, since 
they presuppose highly developed and disciplined powers, which are precisely the 
powers which most pupils in elementary schools lack. It is, therefore, a mislead- 
ing use of language to apply the term ‘‘ physical culture’ to school gymnastics 
and school sports of the usual kinds. Physical training, or physical education 
(which terms are interchangeable according to the best usage), is what the mass 
of American school children need, but have never had in proportion to their 
needs. Henceforth in this paper physical culture and technical forms of phys- 
ical training will be left out of account for the most part, since in the most 
approved ancient and modern systems of physical training they have played a 
relatively insignificant réle in comparison with gymnastic and athletic exercises. 
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While it is well to emphasize the importance of the hygienic effects of muscular 
exercise, it should be clearly kept in mind that physical education and school 
hygiene are not synonymous. Physical training in a sense may be considered a 
branch of school hygiene, but it is only one among many agencies for proioting 
the health of the school population. Hygiene is a branch cf medicine, but physi- 
cal training is a department of education. The problems of school hygiene are 
essentially different, as well as more varied and intricate, from those with which 
the teachers of games and gymnastics have to deal. Beyond question it is desir- 
able that those whose business it is to give instruction or advice in any department 
of physical training should be familiar with the fundamental laws of health and 
the precepts of personal hygiene, lest they prosecute their work under unhealth- 
ful conditions or by prejudicial methods. But one may be a competent gymnastic 
instructcr or an inspiring and successful athletic coach or trainer and yet be 
hardly more competent than the man in the street to pass judgment on such 
questions as the suitability of a school sits, the merits of a system of drainage 
or ventilation, the constructicn of a course of study, the prevention of eye strain 
or brain fag, etc. The dearth of school hygienists in America is to be deplored, 
but it is to the medical schools and institutes of hygiene that we should look to 
make good their lack rather than to summer and normal schools of gymnastics or 
schools of pedagogy. When they do appear there is little likelihocd that they 
will be called upon to supervise gymnastics, to teach swimming, or to coach 
sprinters or football teams. Meanwhile physical training should be accorded a 
more dignified and influential place in the school curriculum because of its educa- 
tional values and relations. Given intelligent recognition and adequate support, 
and the development of physical training as a science and art should open the 
way and exercise a potent influence in bringing about the establishment of a genu- 
ine system of school hygiene on a broad and scientific basis. At the present junc- 
ture the leaders in physical training had much better devote their energies to 
dispeiling poptlar misconceptions as to the aims and nature of their distinctive 
work, and to convincing schooi boards, superintendents, and teachers that physi- 
cal training, on account of its value as an agency for promoting bodily health 
and mental development, is entitled to recognition and support a3 a special 
though coordinate department of instruction, than attempt further to exercise 
jurisdiction in the domain of school hygiene. 

My plea is that, inasmuch as physical training lies at the basis of human edu- 
cation and enters of necessity into the mental ard moral training of all children 
and youth, those who control educational policy and the conduct of educational 
affairs should see to it that mental training is not pursued to the neglect or detri- 
ment of bodily training; that each kind of training is given its proper place in 
the required curriculum. and that physical training shail be given in appropriately 
fitted places, by thoroughly trained and well-qualified teachers, in accordance 
with well-approved, modern, and raticnal methods. 

No system of physical training is worthy to be pronounced sound or rational 
unless its procedures are purposely adapted to the peculiar and changing needs 
which arise in differences of sex, age, health, and mental capacity in the persons to 
be trained, The results of comprehensive and systematic physical training should 
be ease and gracefulness of carriage, whether in repose or action; square shoulders 
and a straight back; a deep and capacious chest, in which the heart and lungs, 
developed to their normal size and strength, shall have free and full play; sym- 
metrically developed and firm muscles both of trunk and Lmbs; the power to 
execute with ease, precision, and economy of force not only all necessary habitual 
movements, but also such as are involved in the simpler exercises of strength, 
speed, and skill, and in the performance of ordinary gymnastic and athletic feats; 
and, aboveall, that equanimity, patience and self-confidence, which disciplined self- 
knowledge and habitual self-control tend to produce in persons endowed with 
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normal gifts and propensities. Given a pupil who has had the advantage of 
thorough end judicious physical training in childhood and youth and the technical 
teacher is able to accomplish vastly more than he otherwise could, whether his 
business be to turn cut a skilled fencer or artillerist, an actor or an acrobat, a 
singer or a wood carver, 2 watchmaker or an elocationist. 

Although physical training in ifs wider sense includes manual training and 
these forms of exercise which are requisite for the attainment of technique, as 
well as outdoor games, athletic sports, and gymnastic exercises, well-nigh all 
forins cf exercise found in ancient or modern systems of physical education may 
be properly clessed as athletic or gymnastic, i. e., as recreative or educative. 
While athletics and gymnastics differ not a little in aims, methods, and value, it 
is wel] to recognize that they constitute coordinate departments of physical train- 
ing rather than self-contained and separate systems. The central problem that 
confronts American educationists as regards physical education is this: How shall 
athletics and gyinnastics ba wisely and effectively combined in the nurture and 
upvuilaing of children and youth of both sexes? The solution of the problem 
would be much nearer than it is, had either the leaders, the petty officers, or the 
rank and file of the educational armies of the United States given heed to the 
teachings of experience which are reflected in the history of the principal national 
systems of physical training. 

The most representative and typical systems of physical training are five in 
number, and may he styled (1) the Grecian, (2) the medieval! or knightly, (38) 
the British, (4) the German, and (5) the Swedish. In comparison with these five 
types or systems of exercises all other systems or so-called systems seem to be 
either fraginentary, subsidiary, cr insuficient. 

It will be convenient to use the terms agonistic, gymnastic, and athletic in con- 
sidering the most salient characteristics of our five types of physical training, 
those terms being derived from Greek usage. An a@yo@r originally meant an 
assembly, then an assembly to witness an exhibition or contest. Thus, the Olym- 
pic cames were gymnic agones, because the contestants in them were naked. The 
victors in an dy@y received prizes called ad6ia, and an athlete was simply a 
Winner or contestant in an agone; later, an athlete was a professional seeker of 
prizes. A gymnast was 4 teacher or trainer primarily, particularly after the 
agonistic games had become systematized and constituted a necessary part of the 
education of all freeborn youth. 

Greek physical training, then, was agonistic during its period of growth, when 
its main purposes were sportive or ritualistic; if was gymnastic during its best 
estate. about the time of Pericles, when its aims were distinctly educational and 
ethical; and it became athletic, in the worse sense of the term, during the deca- 
dence of the Greeks, when a spirit of mercenary professionalism dominated both 
gymnasts and athletes. 

The martial games of the ancient Gauls and Tetutons were agonistic. From 
them were developed the physical training of page and squire and the jousts and 
tournaments to which the nobles as a class were so devoted in feudal times. 
That training and those contests were partly agonistic and partly athletic in 
their ainis and nature. British sports may be characterized in the same way. 
Originally agonistic, they have become mainly athletic, being almost devoid of 
pedagogical aims or methods. German training has developed from popular 
gainces and knightly exercis:s. It issomewhat agonistic in character, though it is 
mainly gymnastic in its aims and methods, and has been singularly devoid of 
tendencics to professional athleticism. The Swedism system of physical training 
is of the strictly gymnastic type. It has scarely enough of the athietic element 
in it, perhaps. 

It is beyond question that Grecian gymnastics and athletics affected chiefly the 
fundamental neuro-muscular mechanisms, and the same is true of the martial 
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exercises of the ancient Gauls and Tenutons and of the popular sports of their 
descendants. Wrestling, running, leaping, casting the stone or hammer, tossing 
a beam or tree trunk, hurling the spear, cudgel and swordplay, together with 
ball games, are not only the most widespread, but also the most primitive and 
ancient of European popular sports. In many an out-of-the-way corner of 
Europe, particularly in remote islands and secluded mountain districts, one may 
find to-day one or another of the ancient pastimes still popular and played accord- 
ing to immemorial usage. They have undergone least change in such regions as 
the Scottish highlands, the lake country of England, outlying districts like Fries- 
land and Gothland, and the valleys of the Alps, Tyrol, and Pyrenees. 

Of popular sports we may say in general that they promote the more massive 
bodily virtues of strength, endurance, and speed, while dexterity, address, and 
finesse require more specialized and complicated forms of exercise for their devel- 
opment. In other words, athletic sports are insufficient for the purpose of giving 
adequate training to both the fundamental and accessory motor mechanisms, and 
should be supplemented by such forms of practice and driil es are afforded by the 
systematic gymnastics of the Swedes and Germans. 

The most primitive forms of physical training are the plays of children, whose 
natural impulses to run and shout soon prompt them to engage in the spontaneous, 
dramatic imitation of the pursuits of their elders, particularly in respect to hunt- 
ing and warfare, e. g., tag, catch, chasing and throwing games, and playing with 
weapons. Such forms are still found among most children and savages, and 
eecupy a prominent place in the more primitive popular sports of hiil folk and 
islanders. if weattempt to trace our typical systems of physical training to their 
original forms, we find their beginnings either in childish plays orin games closely 
akin to them. Greek gymnastics and athletics developed from such pastimes 
as Ulysses and Ajax engaged in around the funeral pyre of Patroclus, which 
Achilles instituted in honor of his playmate and comrade. Jahn adopted sey- 
eral of the ancient German games in his training system, and Ling, as becamea 
leaGer in the Gothic party, exalted the sports of the ancient Norsemen, though 
he gave them no very prominent place in his gymnastic system. British sports 
are the most highly developed modern expression of the play instinct. In the 
United States the most common and popular forms of physical training belong to 
the athletic species. 

The British and Grecian types of bodily education, though strikingly different 
from each other in most respects, are alike in being devoid cf any considerable 
admixture of elements acquired through conscious imitation or borrowing. Brit- 
ish sports reflect more fully, perhaps, than any modern system of physical train- 
ing the national spirit of their devotees. They have been followed chiefly for their 
own s2ke and have undergone but slight modification at the hands of educational 
reformers, in which respect they present a marked contrast to German: turning 
and Swedish gymnastics, which, though they bear the impress of national feeling, 
have been developed largely of set purpose, either as a means of national regener- 
ation or as a remedy for overrefinement and the deteriorating effects of sedentary 
and urban life. Though teachers and governing boards are helpful and sympa- 
thetic as a rule, British athletics as an institution have been shaned mainly by 
successive generations cf boys and ‘‘old boys.’’ The British boy, who, according 
to continental standards, ‘* plays at his work and works at his play,’’ has forced 
his masters to give him time and space for his games, often at the expense of the 
course of study. 

The scope of modern systems of physical training is wider and their aims more 
truly popular than was the case with the mediaeval and ancient systems, since 
only members of the privileged classes were allowed to participate in the Grecian 
games or the mimic warfare of the tournaments-‘and jousis of the middle ages. 
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Team matches and class exercises are distinctively modern inventions, the prizes 
in most forms of antemodern contests being offered for individual prowess. To 
be sure, there were among Grecian youth certain games in which ‘“‘sides’’ 
contended with each other, and in the chivalric tournaments squadron charged 
squadron in the lists; but these, like the ancient football and hockey games, in 
which parish fought against parish or neighborhood against neighborhood, were 
rather inass than team contests, since the sides were at best very loosely organ- 
ized, there being little if any subdivision of labor among the contestants. Team 
athletics have reached their highest development in cricket, baseball, footbail, 
and rowing, compared with which the class exercises of the Swedes and Germans, 
though they often involve the simultaneous action of large numbers of persons, 
are relatively simple and unspecialized. 

The training of aspirants to the Grecian games was carefully regulated in 
respect to diet, bathing, hours of rest and practice, etc. Frequently it was 
severe and prolonged. Professional athletes, through their special training, 
finally became a class apart—proverbial for their stupidity and brutality. Much 
less attention was given to preparatory exercises in the middle ages than among 
the Greeks and Romans, and training in the sense in which it is employed by 
those addicted to British sports is scarcely Known in Germany or Scandinavia 
outside the ranks of professional acrobats and a few anglomaniacs. Though 
training usages of the present day, particularly in matters of diet, are, on the 
whole, less foolish than they were thirty years ago in this country, the prepara- 
tory training for match games among collegians is frequently carried to ridiculous 
extremes. 

The Greeks used but little apparatus, either in their preparatory exercises in 
the palestree and gymnasia or in their championship games, which usually took 
place in the stadion or some other open place, and such apparatus as was used 
wes of the simplest sort. The spear, the discus, possibly the vaulting pole, the 
halteres, and himantes (the prototypes, respectively, of the modern dumb-bells and 
boxing gloves) very nearly exhaust the list of Greek gymnastic machines. 
Machine or apparatus gymnastics are mostly of modern origin. Jahn invented 
the parallel bars and the horizontal bar. The stall bar, the swinging ladder, 
and tre ‘* bom ’’ are Swedish devices. Most of the ropes, ladders, and poles used 
in climbing, though of ancient origin, have been modified and adapted to their pres- 
ent use in recent times, but they can not be classed as generically or distinctively 
German or Swedish. The physical training of paze and squire aimed chiefly at 
making him a good horseman and in rendering him skilful in the management 
of sword, lance, and maul when mounted. The aspirant to knighthood practiced 
with his sword at posts and the Saracen’s head, and learned to use his lance by tilt- 
ing at the ring and the quintain. Beyond these he had little need for fixed appa- 
ratus. The gymnastic horse of wood, so generally found in modern gymnasia, 
was originally employed as a substitute for the living hors2 in leaping exercises. 
Mention is made of it in sixteenth century writings. Indian clubs are said to 
have originated in Persia. 

As regards length of days, British sports probably stand next ‘to the Grecian 
games, whose history extended over a thousand years, i.e., from the Homeric age 
till the last Olympiad. At any rate, tennis, football, quoiis, casting of the stone, 
and skittles were so popular in the last quarter of the fourteenth century that a 
law of Richard IT bade *‘ servants and laborers to leave off playing them and 
other such importune games’”’ on ‘‘ Sundays and holydays*’ and ‘‘ use bows and 
arrows’? instead. The mediaeval jousts and tournaments lasted hardly four 
hundred years. Geiman turning took its rise in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and Swedish gymnastics are hardly a hundred years old. Ling’s career 
as a teacher began in December, 1804, when he was appointed fencing master in 
the University of Lund. 
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Athletics and gymnastics have never played so dignified and prominent a part 
in the life and affairs of any naticn as they did among the Greeks. We may not. 
hope that any modern people will ever reproduce on a large scale the character- 
istic features of the Greek physical training, for the same reasons that forbid us. 
to look for the rise of a new Sparta or asecond Athens. [Enthusiastic worshipers. 
of classical antiquity and writers upon education, especially at such times as the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, and the revolt of the realists against merely 
humanistic training in the eighteenth century, have been wont to laud and mag- 
nify the physical training of the Greeks; buf no general or genuine revival of 
Greek’athletics or gymnastics has occurred within five hundred years. Modern 
attempts to revive the Clympic games have been nearly as futile as would be the 
attempt to restore the cult of the gods of Olympus. 

The history of the rise of physical training as a department of education in 
modern Europe may be divided conveniently into five periods, viz: (1) from the 
beginning of the Renaissance to the founding of the Dessau philanthropinum 
in i774, a period in which theoretical advocacy of physical training, colored with 
admiration for antique models, is quite common in the writings of humanistic 
writers and educational reformers; (2) the period from 1774 to 1820, which was 
characterized by numerous innovations and experiments on the part of the phil- 
anthropists and their imitators; (3) a period of quiescence and languid interest 
in physical education, covered by the interval between 1820 and 1840; (4) the 
peried 1840 to 1860, one of revival and expansion; (5) 1860 to the present time, a 
period of active growth and development. 

An interesting assortment of literary gems might easily be coilected from 
humanistic writers like Montaigne, Melanchthon, Comenius, Mi'ton, and others to 
show the generous sentiments entertained by eminent critics and reformers. of 
our first period toward bodily exercises and accomplishments; but it would be 
difficult to prove that their laudation of a sound mind in a sound body led to any 

nlarged and thoroughgoing attempt to realize their glowing ideals prior to the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. 

In 1774 Basedow, the first of the philanthropists, was instrumental in founding 
the Dessau philanthropinum, for the purpose of giving effect to Rousseau’s 
‘method of nature,’’ or, in other words, to conduct education ‘‘so that the train- 
ing of the mind and body shall serve to assist each other.’’ In his scheme of edu- 
cation for the sons of the burgher class, Basedow strove to make use of certain 
traditional knightly exercises, such as riding, fencing, vaulting, dancing, and 
swimming, that were in vogue in the Ritterakademien, or schools set apart for 
the education of the sons of the German nobility. He also utilized certain forms 
of popular sports, as well as certain exercises adapted from ancient Greek gym- 
nastics. Thus arose the so-called Dessau pentathlon, consisting of contests in 
running, jumping, climbing, balancing, and carrying heavy weights. Basedow 
also experimented with manual training. Basedow’s influence is traceable in the 
later schemes for the promotion of physical education with which the names of 
Salzmann, Guts Muths, and Jahn, in Germany; Pestalozzi and Fellenberg, in 
Switzerland: Nachtegal!ll, in Denmark, and Ling, in Sweden, are identified. 

schnepfenthal, near Gotha, where Salzmann established a philanthropinum in 
1784, has been termed ‘*the cradle of German turning.’’ Salzmann, who had 
been an assistant of Basedow’s at Dessau, in 1785 put a youth named Guts Muths 
in charge of the physical training. Guts Muths remained at Schnepfenthal till 
his death in 1839. After seven years of experiment and study, Guts Muths pub- 
lished, in 1798, the first German manual! of gymnastics, under the title of ‘‘ Gym- 
nastik fiir die Jugend’’ (Gymnastics for the Young). Three years later he 
published a work on plays and games entitled ‘‘ Spiele zur Ubung und Erholung 
des Kérpers und Geistes,’’ which reached its eighth edition in 1893 and is still a 
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classic, both on account of its exposition of the educational value of play and by 
reason of its value as a collection of games. The writings and example of Guts 
Muths-led to the introduction of gymnastics into many private and a few public 
schools. In 1799 Nachtegall, a follower of Guts Muths, established a private gym- 
nastic institute in Copenhagen, in which Ling, while a university student, had 
his first lessons in gymnastics. Nachtegall’s system of gymnastics was intro- 
duced into the Danish army and certain schools through the influence of one of 
Nachtegall’s pupils, Prince Frederick of Denmark. 

The aim of Guts Muths was educational. Though he declared that ‘‘a genuine 
theory of gymnastics should be based upon physiological principles,’ Guts Muths 
did nct attempt to elaborate such a theory. He defined gymnastics as ‘‘a system 
of exercises having bodily perfection as their aim,’’ and divided ‘‘ pedagogical 
physical exercises’’ into (1) gymnastic exercises, (2) manual training, and (3) 
youthful plays. His distinctively gymnastic exercises were free and pole jump- 
ing, short and long distance running, wrestling, climbing, balancing movements, 
putting the stone, weight lifting, dancing, and marching movements. 

fin 1804 Guts Muths’s advocacy of the introduction of physical education into 
the Prussian schools as a means of promoting military efficiency was favorably 
received by the Prussian ministry, but the war with Napoleon prevented any 
serious effort to give effect to the proposed reform. In 1808 the Government 
showed renewed interest in Guts Muths and express:d approval of his work at 
Schnepfenthal, but failed to gofurther. The first public gymnastic ground (turn- 
platz) was opened in the summer of 1809 in the Prussian town of Braunsberg 
through the efforts of a secret patriotic societv, the Tugendbund. Two years 
later Jahn’s first turnplatz was established in the Hasenheide, a pine forest to the 
south of Berlin. 

Friedrich Ludwig Jahn (born in 1778, died in 1852) is known as the father of 
German turning. Jahn, aman of much more aggressive nature than Guts Muths, 
though a teacher, was singularly adapted to popular agitation and leadership. 
Jann was the son of a country clergyman in one of the Prussian provinces. He 
began his preparation for the university in 1791 and entered the University of 
Halle as a student of theology in 1796. He soon gave up theology, desultory 
reading in history and philology being more to his taste. Of a restless and tur- 
bulent disposition, he wandered from university to university, being usually at 
odds with his fellow-students as well as‘his teachers. He associated much with 
the common people, whose speech and customs strongly interested him. In 1800 
his first pamphlet on the Promotion of Patriotism in Prussia bore witness to his 
dominant sentiment. In 1803 he achieved some success as a tutor in a private 
family. Besides directing his pupils’ studies he took an active part in their 
sports and exercises. In 1806, as a volunteer, he joined the Prussian army just 
before its overthrow by Napoleon. For the next three years he was a wanderer, 
consorting with men who vainly sought to rouse the people to revolt against the 
French and worxing on his book on German Nationality, which appeared in 1810, 
when he was a private teacher of boys in Berlin. He had already become imbued 
with the idea of making bodily training a factor in national regeneration and 
education. Beginning in the spring of 1810 with holiday excursions, he led his 
pupils into the woods near the city. His efforts to awaken interest in national 
sports attracted attention and brought him followers. 

In the spring of 1811 he opened his first turnplatz in the Hasenheide. In the 
interval between 1810 and 1816, the date of his Deutsche Turnkunst, Jahn accom- 
plished the main work of his life. His efforts to promote bodily education com- 
mended themselves to teachers and Government officials, as well as to the boys 
and young men who resorted to the turning ground, and interest in turning 
spread throughout Germany. In 1812 the number of turners in Berlin rose to 500 
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or more. From the first, vigorous games which aroused the emulation of the 
players were assigned a leading réle. As a means to awaken community of inter- 
est and patriotic feeling a special costume was adopted, ancient forms of Teutonic 
speech were cultivated, and special efforts were made to identify the revival of 
turning (which term was supposed to be akin to ‘‘ tourney ’’) with the ancient Ger- 
mantournaments. Jahn was alsoinstrumental in establishing a ‘*‘ German Union” 
hostile to the French rulers of Prussia, and in infecting the students of several of 
the German universities with sentiments like his own. 

Allthe turners capable of bearing arms-took part in the war of liberation in 
1818. Jahn and Friesen, who had been his chief assistant, were among the first 
to enlist in Liitzow’s famous Free Corps of Cavalry. Jahn recruited and com- 
manded a company; but he was ill fitted for such a post, and after some months 
of active service retired from the corps,in which Friesen continued to act as adju- 
tant till he was killed, in March, 1814. Meanwhile Eiselen, a favorite pupil of 
Jahn’s, managed the turnplatz in the Hasenheide. After his return in 1814 the 
Government bestowed a pension on Jahn, who in 1815 devised a plan for bringing 
the turning institution into connection with the school system of Berlin. At last, 
in 1819, after much deliberation, the educational authorities perfected a scheme 
for establishing turning grounds throughout Prussia in connection with schools 
for boys. The King refused his sanction at the last moment because of the recent 
assassination of Kotzebue by Sand, who was a turner as well as a student. The 
societies of the students and the turners were viewed as dangerous and reyolu- 
tionary. Jahn was arrested on the charge of being a revolutionist and would-be 
assassin. Finally, in 1825, he was acquitted and allowed to retain his pension on 
condition that he should not reside within 10 miles of Berlin or in any town where 
there was a university or a gymnasium. He lived in Freiburg, in Saxony, till his 
death, in 1852. 

Jabn was the father of volksturnen, which was under the ban of the Prussian 
Government from 1890, when some 90 turning grounds were closed, for nearly a 
generation. 

Meanwhile the interest in gymnastics which had spread throughout the German 
States led to the development of school gymnastics. German schulturnen owes 
its distinctive peculiarities to the Hessian, Adolf Spiess (born in 1810, died in 1858). 
As 2 boy he was trained in gymnastics, partly after the methods of Guts Muths 
and partly after those of Jahn. While a student in the University of Giessen 
Spiess organized a class of boys and made a beginning in teaching class or ‘‘ com- 
mon’’ exercises in standing, walking, running, and leaping. From 1833 to 1848 
Spiess was a teacher in Switzerland and became prominent by reason of his labors 
and writings in the department of physical education. He worked outa system of 
class gymnastics, i. e., ae simultaneous performance by a squad or class of pre- 
scribed exercises (with or without apparatus) at the word of ccmmand, and was 
the first to teach gymnastics to girls, for whom he invented appropriate forms of 
free movements, dumb-bell exercises, and exercises on the suspended ladder and 
the seesaw. ‘The method: of Spiess, who was devoted to order and system, were 
much better adapted to the conditions of school life than were those of Jahn, 
whose classes were only loosely organized, so that their members might follow in 
succession the example of a leader or vorturner. 

In 1848 Spiess returned to Germany to accept a high post in the department of 
education of the Grand Duchy of Hesse. Till his death, in 1858, he was engaged 
in organizing and supervising school gymnastics throughout that State. Spiess 
strove to base his theory of bodily training on the laws of anatomy and physiology, 
and grouped and ordered his exercises in conformity with his understanding of 
those laws. He applied his principles cf common exercises (Gemeintibungen) to 
the apparatus gymnastics of Jahn as well as to free and concerted movements, 
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which were sometimes accompanied by music. His principal books, which hada 
wide influence, wer+ Lehre der Turnkunst, 1840-1846, and Turnbuch ftir Schulen, 
1846-1851. His distinctive work was to render German gymnastics more orderly 
and scientific and to adapt them to educational purposes and methods. He 
exerted a wide and permanent infiuence upon both popular and school gymnastics 
throughout Germany and Switzerland. 

Tn 1836 the charge of overpressure was brought against the Prussian schools, 
more especially the gymnasien, by Doctor Lorinser, whose paper, published in a 
medical journal, aroused much discussion end ultimately gave rise to a renewed 
interest in school gymnastics. In 18-2, six years before the return of Spiess to 
Hesse, King Frederick William IV of Prussia gave his assent to the recommenda- 
tion of two of his ministers that ‘* bodily exercises should be acknowledged form- 
ally as a necessary and indispensable integral part of male education and should 
be adopted in the education of the people.’’ The King authorized the establish- 
ment of ‘‘ gymnastic institutes *’ in connection with the ‘‘ gymnasien,’’ the higher 
middle schools, the training schools for teachers, and the division and brigade 
schools in the army. On the basis of the royal cabinet order of 1842, step by step 
the generous and enlightened policy of the Prussian Government howe d physical 
education has been developed. 

In 1813 Massmann, who had been a turner in Berlin in the palmy days e 
1811-1813, and was wedded to the methcds of Jahn and Hiselen, was called t 
Berlin, by the Prussian minister of education, from Munich, where he had am 
gymnastics since 1827. Massmann was averse to the views and methods of Spiess, 
and not being able to adapt volksturnen to school needs, his administration, which 
lasted until 1850, was a failure on the whole. The lack of competent teachers 
constituted a serious obstacle to the successful intrcduction of gymnastic instruc- 
tion inte the schools. Massmannin 1848-49 attempted in vain to establish a train- 
ing schocl for teachers. In 1851, however. the Royal Prussian Central Gymnastic 
Institute was started in Beriin under the conjoint control of the ministers of war 
aud education, and Rothstein, a captain in the army, who had studied Swedish 
eyionastics in Stoc skholm at the Central Institute (founded by Ling in 1813), was 
placed at its head. The Berlin Institute was destined to exercise powerful influ- 
ence wpon the rise of military and school training in Prussia. In 1877 the mili- 
tary and civil sections of the institute were separated, and have sincc been 
separately maintaized by the ministers of war and education, respectively. 

Rothstein strove to shape the instruction in school gymnastics in accordance 
with the views of Ling, while the civilian teachsrs of the institute favored the 
Jahn-Biselen system, or a compromise between it and that of Spiess. Rothstein 
banished the horizontal and parallel bars from the institute, thus exciting the 
umbrage of the turning societies. which (having been purged of their political 
features) since 1860 had entered on a new era of prosperity and influence. An 
extraordinarily bitter controversy followed, with the result that in 1862 a com- 
mission composed of the mest eminent medical men in Prussia declared that 
‘‘the bar exercises might be i pie but ought not to ke done away with.”’ 
This triumph ef the ‘bar exercises’? gave the auietus to the Ling-Rothstein 
system of school*turning in came though the Rothstein tradition long con- 
tinued to color the nethods of Prussian military gymnastics. In 1860 the gradual 
introduction of gymnastic instruction into the common schools for boys (volks- 
schulen) was ordained by the Prussian ministry of education, and two years later 
attendance upon such insiruction was made obligatory. Later on turning became 
general in girls’ schools of all grades. Owing to the insistence of the present 
Emperor, in 1891 the time devoted to gymnastics in the Prussian higher schools 
for boys was increased from two to three hours weekly. As a rule, two hours 
weekly are devoted to the subject in the schools for girls and in the elementary 
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schools. As a rule, too, at least in the cities, the schools are provided with an 
appropriately fitted and furnished gymnasium, and not infrequently with a turn- 
platz or a playground inaddition. In some schools, more especially the secondary 
schools, class instruction is given by special teachers, or at least by teachers who, 
though class teachers, have had norma! instruction in turning. In most cities 
special directors or inspectors of school turning are found. 

Since 1890 there has grown up a very widespread and active movement in Ger- 
many tosupplement the customary instruction in school turning by means of out- 
door games and popular sports, which remind one of British athletics, and public 
playgrounds have increased greatly in number in consequence, though the games do 
not replace the more formal gymnastics. They are usually regulated and directed 
by teachers of gymnastics, who in acquiring their professional training have taken 
‘‘courses in games’’ (spielkurse). In 1896 it was my good fortune to witness 
the annual games contest of the boys of ths lower schools of Frankfort. Some 
300 boys took part, while perhaps 50 of their teachers, all men, acted as judges 
and umpires. The prizes contended for were marks and honorable mention. 
Their award was determined by the total number of marks gained in (1) running 
109 meters, (2) broad jumping, (8) throwing a light bail, and (4) throwing a 
heavy bail. The boys who participated in the competitions, which occupied a 
whole afternoon, had been selected as the result of preliminary trials at their 
respective schools. The German practice of placing competent and sympathetic 
teachers of gymnastics in charge of the public playgrounds is a wise one, even 
though ‘‘ regulated play’’ has a strange sound to British and American ears. 

Generically, in spite of minor specific differences, school turning in the other 
States of the German Empire is much the same as thatin vogue in Prussia. Mil- 
itary drill, which is relegated to the army. has no place acccorded it either in 
school turning or the turnirg societies (turnvereine). 

The spirit and intent of German gymnastics are well illustrated by the follow- 
ing extract from an official manual of gymnastic instruction for the Prussian 
common schools, published some years ago: 

School gymnastics should, by means of appropriately selected and well-crdered 
exercises, promote the bodily development of the children, confirm their health, 
habituate the body to a natural and pleasing carriage, increase the strength, 
endurance, and dexterity of the body in the use of its members, and secure the 
adoption of certain useful forms of skill, particularly with reference to future 
service in the army of the Fatherland. Throughout the eatire course of instruc- 
tion, simultaneously with increase of health, strength, and control of the bedy, it 
is essontial to secure as cooperative factors freshness of spirit, self-confidence, and 
resolution—discretion as well as courage—noi only to arouse and strengthen these 
in the children, but also to accustom them to quick apprehension and the accurate 
ezecution of commands and to teach them ready subordination to the purposes 
of a greater whole. This can only be attained when instruction in gymnastics is 
so divided, in accordance with a definite plan of instruction and careful prepara- 
tion on the part of the teachers for each hour’s instruction, that the material of 
instruction, through gradation and variety, shali insure the progress of all pupils. 

The main subdjects of instruction are divided into order movements, free move- 
ments, exercises with hand and fixed apparatus, and gymnastic games. Under 
the head of ‘* The conduci of gymnastic instruction ’’ we find the following remarks: 

Gymnastic instruction, properly so called, as a rule should be given with the 
completed eighth year of life. Nevertheless it is incumbent on the teacher to pay 
attention to the bodily carriage of the children in the earlier years of schoo! life 
and to stimulate and guide them in their games. Besides simple running games, 
the so-called imitation plays have a place in the lower classes. 

Every gymnastic lesson should include order and free movements as well as 
apparatus exercises. Free movements in place should interchange with similar 
movements involving change of place. Careshould be taken that during the period 


of exercise the trunk and the lower limbs are exercised. During the hour of 
instruction the single exercises should follow one another quickly and without 
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delay. Explanations and criticisms by the teacher should be concise and conclu- 
sive. Frec and order movements, as well asexercises with hand apparatus, should 
always be made as cominon movements, 1. e., simultaneously and in concert by 
all the pupils in the division at the command of the teacher. 

Physical training constitutes an organic part of the course of instruction in the 
German elementary and secondary schools and is not lcoked upon as a substitute 
for recess or free play, whose valid claims are otherwise provided for. Fortu- 
nately for the German schools, the notion of abolishing recess or replacing it by 
gyinnastics has not led German teachers or educational authorities astray. 
Furthermore, the aims and interests of school hygiene and school gymnastics ar 
not confounded in thought or mmddled in practice. Turnlehrer are not expected 
to act as health inspectors or school hygienists or vice versa, consequently school 
gymnastics and schoo! hygiene are better organized and more effective in Germany 
than is commonly the case in this country. 

Volksturnen, which began to revive after 1842, constitutes a peculiar and 
important department in German physical education and has been a potent factor 
in the development of school turning. Owing to their radical aims and traditions 
the turning clubs (turnvereine) were viewed with more or less suspicion by the 
Government till after the revolutionary attempts of 1848-1850 had spent their 
force. Much popular interest in turning was aroused by the first general gym- 
nastic festival, which was held in 1860 to commemorate the downfall of Napoleon 
at Waterloo. In 1861 the leaders of the turners declared that the turnvereine 
should hold themselves aloof from questions of party politics and make the normal 
training of the body and the promotion of sociability their principal concern. In 
1859 the turnvereine numbered 241; five years later they had increased nearly ten- 
fold, with a membership of nearly 168,000. By 1896 the Deutsche Turnerschaft, 
embracing most of the gymnastic societies of Germany and Austria, had increased 
its membership to over 550,000, of whom fully half were active turners. The 
turnerschaft has a strong hold upon the affections of the German folk,in whose 
minds turning and the turning societies are associated with the part played by 
the common people in the struggle for freedom and unity. Jahn'‘s instinct in 
appealing to the common people was a true one, as events proved. The turnve- 
reine are in their way almost as distinctively centerpcoints of the popular life of 
Germany as were the gymnasia centerpoints in Greek life, though it should be 
noted that the turnerschaft is largely recruited from such classes as were enslaved 
by the Greeks. Compared with German turning athletics in Great Britain and 
America are crude and primitive. 

Peter Henry Ling, the founder of Swedish gymnastics, like Jahn and Spiess, 
was a son of a pastor and for a time a student of theology. He was born in the 
south of Sweden in 1776 and died in 1839. Like Jahn, he was a wandering stu- 
dent, ardently devoted to the study of the ancient literature and history of his 
country aud keenly desirous to have his countrymen eschew imitation of foreign 
culture, particularly that of France. While a university student in Copenhagen, 
1799-1804, Ling became enamored of fencing and gymnastics. In 1804 Ling was 
appointed fencing master in the Swedish University of Lund, where he remained 
eight years, engaged in teaching fencing and gymnastics and in lecturing on old 
Norse poetry and history. While at Lund he devoted much time to the study of 
anatomy and physiology for the purpose of securing a scientific basis for his 
instruction in gyninastics. In 1812 Ling was called to the post of teacher of gym- 
nastics at the Royal Military Academy of Karlberg, near Stockholm. Heaccepted 
the call the more gladly because he had formed a plan for establishing a central 
institute at Stockholm for the further development of gymnastics, more particu- 
larly through the training of gymnasts, who should be thoroughly grounded in 
the theory and practices of their art. At first the Government looked coldly on 
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Line’s plan, but in 1813 it consented to the establishment of a Royal Central 
Gymnastic Institute and granted funds forits maintenance. In 1814 the institute 
was opened under the directorship of Ling, on the site which the institute has 
occupied ever since. In 1825 Ling retired from the military academy, but con- 
tinued as director of the central institute till his death. Ling was a voluminous 
poet. In his complete works, amounting to more than 2,500 pages, less than 400 
pages are devoted to gymnastics. 

Ling held most comprehensive views with regard to gymnastics, declaring that 
they were capable of being made useful and beneficial to the whole nation, and 

aught not to be regarded as appropriate for specially interested individuals or 
clubs simply. His principal works on gymnastics were: (1) Regulations for Gym- 
nastics to be Used in the Army, 1836; (2) Instructions in Gymnastics and Bayonet 
Exercises for Soldiers, 1838; and (8) The General Principles of Gymnastics, pub- 
lished by two of his pupils in 1840, after Ling’s death. 

The following extracts from the General Principles may serve to indicate Ling’s 
point of view: 

By theory of gymnastics we mean the Goctrine of bodily movements in conso- 
nance with the laws discernible in the organism. * * * ‘The four divisions of 
gymnastics are: (1) Pedagogical gymnastics, by ineans of which one learns to bring 
his body under the control of his own will; (2) military gymnastics, in which 
one seeks by means of an external thing, e. g., a weapon, or by means of his own 
bodily power, to subject the will of another person to his own will; (3) medical 
gymnastics, by means of which one seeks, either by his own proper postures or 
with the help of another person and by helpful movements, to diminish or over- 
come an ailment which has arisen in his body through its abnormal relations; (4) 
eesthetic gymnastics, through which a person endeavors to give bodily expression 
to his inner being, thoughts, or impressions. ~ 

Pedagogical gymnastics develop the innate endowmentsto unity among the parts 
of the organism. In military gymnastics unity is sought between the body and 
the weapon in relation to the expressions of an antagonist. By means of medical 
gymnastics one seeks to restore unity between the parts, which has been lost 
through their abnormal relations; and through esthetic gymnastics the subject 
expresses the unity which exists between the mental and bodily being. Therefore 
all the principal divisions have a mutual interdependence; and gymnastics in 


which no regard is paid to the unity which should exist in and among the parts 
have no laws, but are simply based on whim or faction. 


Ling appears to have been a fair anatomist and to have understood the laws of 
animal mechanics so far as they relate to the functions of the joints and the move- 
ments of the limbs; but his physiological theories were highly speculative, and 
can not easily be translated into the scientific terms of to-day. The works relating 
to gymnastics which Ling himself gave to the world were so extremely practical 
in their nature that one may be pardoned for wondering how far the curiously 
abstract views contained in the General Principles were written by Ling. It 
is certain that Ling was a conscientious, inspiring, and successful teacher of gym- 
nastics, and that he was instrumental in winning warm and wide recognition of 
the educational and therapeutical value of systematized muscular exercise. His 
most considerable achievements were in military and medical gymnastics. School 
gymnastics, as a branch of public instruction in Sweden, do not appear to have 
become highly organized or generally adopted till years after his death. They 
have developed along lines marked out by Ling and derive many of their dis- 
tinctive features from the peculiar conditions under which Ling was placed as an 
instructor of military cadets. The preponderance of army and navy officers 
among instructors and directors of gymnastics in Sweden may account, in a meas- 
ure, for the comparatively slight developmert of popular gymnastics and ath- 
letics in that country, and for the rather limited vogue of Swedish gymnastics 
outside their fatherland. 

Ling laid great stress on positions as distinguished from movements, and also 
emphasized the necessity of making all moveménts with ease and precision at the 
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word of command. He anticipated the common and class exercises of Spiess, and 
was the first to devise free movements as preparatory exercises for exercises on 
gymnastic machines. He subordinated exercises to the needs and nature of the 
body. One of the most valuable and important of the rules laid down by Ling is 
that all movements shouid be made so as to promote full, free, and deep breath- 
ing. Ling divided movements into head, trunk, arm, ad ie movements. He 
arranged them in ‘“‘tables’’ which were the pr Gcotene of the present Swedish 
‘‘eymnastic day's order.’’ His tables also exhibit ‘‘ progression,’’ another dis- 
tinctive feature of Swedish gymnastics. Asa teacher of military cadets and of 
officers in the army (who in turn were called upon to give instructions to their 
inen), Ling was forced to eschew useless or random exercises, and to adopt a sys- 
tem Of progression in the arrangement and succession of tables that would con- 
duce to definite results without undue expenditure of time or the employment 
of elaborate or costly apparatus. Swedish gymnastics to this day bear witness 
to their semimilitary origin, and it is in military gymnastics that German and 
Swedish gymnastics most r Scenic each other. 

In the Swedish, as in the German, universities gymnastic clubs and associations 
of avoluntary nature exist, but the Swedes have never developed a system of pop- 
ular gymnastics, either af home or in foreign countries, which can be compared. 
with the Volksturnen of the Germans. The semimilitary character and labored 
rationalism of Swedish gymnastics render them ill adapted to excite the imagina- 
tion or win the affection of loosely organized clubs of boys and young men. But 
there is no system of gymnastics for securing the banefits of generalized physical 
training to the mass of the school population which surpasses the Swedish in the 
directness of its aims and the certainty of its procedures and results. On the 
whole, the Swedes have succeeded betier than others in applying the principles of 
sound teaching in the conduct of ccho iS gymnastics. The secr oe of their success 
is to be found in the superior education and status of their teachers of gymnastics. 
British and American schoolboys, eee their larger opportunities for athletic 
sports, are rudely and poorly schcoted in gymnastics in comparison with their 
Swedish and German compeers. {0 long as relatively low and antiquated pro- 
fessional standards prevail in the usual branches of secondary education in Great. 
Britain and the United States one need not expect to find the physical education 
of the British or American schoolboy conspicuously sound in theory or eminently 
admirable in practice. 

As has been intimated, the Swedes pay great regard to physiological considera- 
tions in the selection, management, and execution of gymnastic movements. 
Many forms of exercise which readily pass muster with others are rejected by the 
Swedes, who discard exercises that tend to constrict the chest, those that require 
holding of the breath, and those that produce more than momentary pressure on 
the larger vascular a nd nerve trunks. One of their most stringent and salutary 
rules is that all movements should help and never hinder full, free, and regular 

eathing. Marked stress is laid on precision and correctness in the execution of 
aes though regard for form is not lacking in most systems of gymnastics 
worthy of the name. Swedish gymnastics surpass all others in the care taken in 
coordinating the cxercises belonging to a single ‘* day’s order”’ (1. e., the group 
of movements prescribed for instruction or practice In a given period of time), 
not only with regard to each other, but also with regard to the ‘‘ day’s orders ”’ 
which have been learned and the ‘‘day’s orders’’ which are to follow. In the 
succession of day's orders the principle of ‘‘ progression ’’ is kept steadily in view 
for the purpose of developing power and skill, not merely or chiefiy for the sake 
of orderly procedure or the economical use a time. By means of the ‘* day’s 
erder’’ or table of exercis2s and the application of the principle of ‘‘ gymnastic 
progression,’’? which they have best worked out, the Swedes are enabled to order 
their school gymnastics (and their military gymnastics as well) from day to day, 
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from month to month, and from year to year in accordance with a definite plan 
and determinate results. Thus continuity is secured in the instruction, and the 
pupils, whatever their age or condition, are advanced from simple, easy, and abso- 
lutely safe exercises to exercises that are complicated, difficult, and even com- 
paratively dangerous. 

All exercises, whether by a full class or a section, are executed at the command 
of the teacher or squad lealer. Exercises in concert, with a leader or memorized 
drills, have no place in the scheme. The Germans as well as the Swedes have out- 
grown the primitive practice, still somewhat common in England and the United 
States, of teaching gymnastics through memorized and musical drills. Indeed, it 
may be doubted if the progress of Swedish or German teaching was ever hampered 
by such ineptand ineffectual methods. Progressive and genuine gymnastic training 
can not be secured by mere imitation en masse of a leader or by executing memo- 
rized exercises ad nauseam, even when the dose is sweetened with music. Change, 
variety, and progress must be had. The principle anderlying ‘* commanded 
gymnastics’’ is of fundainental importance in school gymnastics, although it can 
be carried to such an extreme as to reduce spontaneity and emulation, which are 
the life of athletics and popular gymnastics, to lowest terms. Even in free play 
and athletics the leader or captain is frequently if not usualiy given a place of 
more or less prominence for the purpose of direction or command. 

Of course a gymnastic instructor should be able to show his class how to perform 
the exercises he prescribes, else his directions and criticisms will have little worth; 
but his opportunity for giving genuine instruction will be diminished if he habit- 
ually does the exerc?ses in concert with the members of his class or devotes hiim- 
self to counting time for them. In class exercises, at the word of command the 
attention of the individual pupil is concentrated chiefly on conforming his move- 
ment to an ideal movement revived in his memory by the descriptive part of the 
leader’s command. Incidentally he endeavors to time his movements with those 
of his fellows. But in concerted exercises he is apt to fix his gaze upon the lead- 
er’s movements and occupy his mind with keeping time and the run of the move- 
ments to follow. Musical drills and concerted exercises composed of memorized 
movements figure prettily enough in a parade or an exhibition; but no scheme of 
gymnastics in which such forms of exercise are suffered to predominate is worthy 
at this day to be classed among effective and comprehensive systeins of physical 
education. It is marvelous to what extent school directors and even college facul- 
ties have failed to perceive the absurdity of teaching an entering class a twenty or 
thirty minutes’ musical drill, to be repeated year after year until graduation. 

Until comparatively recently school gymnastics in Switzerland, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Italy, England, and even in France, have followed or resembled 
German school gymnastics in the main; but latterly in France, Denmark, and 
England, as well as in some parts of the United States, a tendency to adopt or 
assimilate Swedish methods has been manifest. Both German turnen and Swedish 
gymnastik have their own peculiar excellencies and limitations which reflect the 
personal and national traits of their inventors and exponents. Hach has under- 
gone modifications and imprevements and is likely to be still further modified to 
suit new conditions. It must be admitted that the leadersof German gymnastics 
have shown more aptitude than theit Swedish rivals in adapting themselves and 
their art to new demands and conditions. Besides the German and the Swedish 
there is no modern system of gymnastics entitled to be designated as national as 
regards its characteristics and proportions. 

The rise of physical education in the United States has been slow and fitful. 
Its history, which presents a general parallelism to the course of the development 
‘of physical education in Europe, may be divided into periods as follows: 

1. The period from the war of the Revolution to 1625. The claims of physical 
training received favorable mention from several critics of existing education in 
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the earlier part of this period. Toward its close the imagination of educational 
reformers was actively stimulated by European experiments and examples. 

2, The period from 1825 to 1830, which was marked by active discussion and 
enthusiastic but short-lived experiments in lines suggested by foreign experience. 

3. The period from 1830 to 1860, a period of reaction and quiescence, for the most 
part, though a renewal of interest became manifest toward its close. 

4, The period from 1869 to 1880. In this period the present widespread athletic 
movement had its beginning, and a revival of interest in gymnastics took place, 
particularly in colleges and preparatory schools. 

5. The period from 1880 till the present time, which has been signalized by active 
growth and diversified expansion in all departments of physical training. More 
has been accomplished in this period than in all the preceding periods taken 
together toward securing a place for physical training in the curriculum of the 
elementary schools, and unexampled activity has been shown in the erection of 
club, school, and coliege gymnasia and the establishment of athletic fields and city 
playgrounds. One of the most characteristic and praiseworthy features of this 
period has been the establishment of schools and courses for the normal training 
of teachers of gymnastics. 

The prehistoric period of physical training in America, or the period in which 
writers and reformers were satisfied with recommending bodily exercises as 
worthy of a place in education, lasted into the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Even before 1800 influential and outspoken critics of what then passed 
for liberal education arose. Foremost among them were Benjamin Franklin, 
Benjamin Rush, both of Philadelphia, and both signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; Thomas Jefferson, its author, and Noah Webster, the lexicographer. 

Doctor Franklin in 1743 drew upa scheine for the education of youth in Pennsyl- 
vania. He planned for the establishment of an academy, *‘ if not in the town, not 
many miles from it; the situation high and dry, and. if it may be, not far from a 
river, having a garden, orchard. meadow, and a field or two.’’? He recommended 
‘“‘that the boarding scholars diet together, plainly, temperately, and frugally,’’ 
and ‘‘that to keep them in health, and to strengthen and render active their 
bodies, they be frequently exercised in running, leaping, wrestling, and swim- 
ming.”’ 

Thomas Jefferson in 1785, in a letter toa young man concerning his reading 
and studies, advised him to give two hours ‘‘every day to exercise, for health 
must not be sacrificed to learning; a strong body makes the mind strong.’’ He 
expressed a preference for gunning and walking. ‘*‘ Games played with the ball 
and others of that nature are too violent for the body and stamp no character on 
the mind.’ In 1818, in his draft of a plan for a university in Virginia, he says: 
‘*We have proposed no formal provision for the gymnastics of the school, 
although a proper object of attention for every institution for youth. * * * 
The manual exercises, military maneuvers, and tactics generally should be the 
frequent exercises of the students in their hours of recreation. * * * Needing 
no regular incorporation with the institution, they may be left to accessory 
teachers, who will be paid by the individuals employing them, the university 
only providing proper apartments for their exercise.”’ 

Noah Webster seems to have been the first American of note to propose the 
institution of a college course of physical training. In an ‘Address to young gen- 
tlemen,’’ dated Hartford, January, 1790, he says it should be ‘‘the buzziness of 
yung persons to assist nature and strengthen the growing frame by ath'etic exer- 
cizes. -* * *® When it is not the lot of a yung person to labor in agriculture or 
the mekanic arts, some laborious amusement should daily be pursued az a substi- 
tute, and none iz preferable to fencing. <A fencing skool iz, perhaps, az necessary 
an institution in a college az a professorship of mathematics.’’ He further rec- 
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ommends running, football, quoits,and dancing as suited to the needs of sedentary 
persons. 

Doctor Rush, in an essay ‘‘On the amusements and punishments proper for 
schools,’’ dated August, 1790, proposed that ‘‘ the amusements of our youth shall 
consist of such exercises as will be most subservient. to their future employments 
in life.’’ The amusements he favored were “ agricultural and mechanical employ- 
ments,’’ and he notes with approval that the Methodists in their college in Mary- 
land ‘‘ have wisely banished every species of play.’’ 

Quite naturally the most comprehensive schemes proposed for the physical edu- 
cation of American youth were of a military character, In January, 1790, Presi- 
dent Washington transmitted to the first Senate of the United States a report from 
General Knox, the Secretary of War, recommending the enrolment and military 
training of all men between the ages of 18 and 60. His plan, which failed of 
adoption, called for the formation of ‘*annual camps of discipline ’’ in each State. 
In these camps ‘‘ the advanced corps,’ composed of the ‘‘ youth of eighteen, nine- 
teen, and twenty years of age,’’ was to receive its schooling in the art of war. It 
was provided that ‘‘no amusements should be admitted in camp but those which 
correspond with war.’’ Evidently the correspondence between football and war, 
which in the eyes of certain of its modern admirers is ons of its most laudable 
features, was not sufficiently clear in 1720 to elicit the commendation of General 
Knox, else he might naturally have approved it along with ‘‘ the swimming of 
men and horses, running, and wrestling ’’ asa means of rendering the bodies of his 
advanced corps ‘’ flexible and vigorous.’’ Possibly he agreed with King James I 
of England, who in his ‘‘ King’s Book of Sports’’ had in 1618 characterized foot- 
ball as ‘‘ meeter for lameing than making able;’’ but it is most likely that football 
‘* scrimmages *’ in 1790 partook less of the tactics of dismounted cavalry than in 
our own day. It is noteworthy that since the Boer war some Englishmen have 
cpenly doubted the validity of the alleged statement of the Duke of Wellington 
that the field of Waterloo was won on the playing fieids of Eton College. 

in 1817, in response to a suggestion from President Madison, a report was made 
to Congress upon the reorganization of the militia, in which it was recommended 
‘that a corps of military instructors should be formed to attend to the gymnastic 
and elementary part of instruction in every school in the United States, whilst the 
more scientific part of the art of war should be communicated by professors of 
tactics to be established in all the higher seminaries.’’ This scheme did not 
receive the sanct_on of law, either in 1817 or in 1819, when it was brought forward 
again. The credit for the first considerable successes in combining physical with 
mental training in America should be awarded to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point and to certain schools modeled on it while it was still 
young. Physical training at West Point has a continuous history of nearly ninety 
years, since the adininistration of Maj. Sylvanus Thayer as superintendent, to 
whose shaping influence the West Point course of instruction owes its most 
salient characteristics, began in 1817. 

In 1818 Capt. Alden Partridge, Thayer’s immediate predecessor at West Point, 
resigned from the United States Army, apparently for the purpose of attempting to 
reform the superior education of the country, whose defects, including an utter 
neglect of physical education, he vigorously criticised in his well-known ‘“ Lec- 
ture on Education.’’ In 1820 Captain Partridge opened the ‘‘American Literary, 
scientific, and Military Academy’’ at Norwich, Vt. In 1825, on the eve of his 
departure to Middletown, in Connecticut, where he started a similar seminary, 
he issued a card in which he claimed that at Norwich, his plan of ‘‘ connecting 
mental improvement with a regular course of bodily exercises and the full devel- 
opment of the physical powers’’ had succeeded beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. Captain Partridge was directly concerned in the establishment or 
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rehabilitation of no less than six military academies, two of which were opened 
in 1853, the year of his death. It does not appear that the example of the military 
academies had any appreciable effect upon the publis school system of instruction 
in any city or State of the Union. During the civil war military drill became 
popular as a means of physical education for boys in private schools and high 
schools. Since then there have been several exacerbations of military ardor, 
which have led to futile attempts to induce Congress and various State iegisla- 
tures to sanction schemes for providing places in which ambitious veterans and 
militiamen should aid schoolboys to play at soldiers. Judging from the expe- 
rience of France, Engiand, and Germany, if the introduction of military drill 
should become general in the public schools, the experiment would most likely 
prove short-lived and disappointing. It isa most significant fact that in every 
first-class European army gymnastics, rather than the manual of arms, are 
employed to strengthen, supple, and ‘set up”’ the recruit. 

Jefferson and Rush commended the use of tools as a form of exercise. Rush 
also favored gardening and agriculture as means of directing and training the 
rising generation. In accordance with the prevalence of such notions several 
farm, manual labor, and Fellenberg schools were started in various parts of the 
country prior to 1825. 

In the early years of our second period a@ widespread interest in educational 
reform arose. In 1825 and 1826 physical education became a matter of elmost 
epidemic interest in New England. Boston in particular was affected. The out- 
burst wes owing, in large measure, to contagion imported from abroad by exiles 
seeking asylum and employment; by scholars returning from foreign universities; 
by teachers fresh from pilgrimages to the wonderworking shrines of the new edu- 
cational cult in Great Britain and on the Continent. Glowing accounts were 
multiplied by voice and pen of the revival of gymnastics in Europe, particularly 
in Germany, Switzerland, France, and England. At the samo time physical edu- 
caticn was vaguely conceived by many writers and lecturers a3 including pretty 
much everything that pertains to personal hygiene from the cradle to the grave. 
Physical education fired the imaginaticn of reformers for a time, but so did moni- 
torial instruction. manual training, vegetarianism, and phrenclogy. 

The Round Hiil School, established at Northampton, Mass., in 1828, and the 
high school, founded in New York City in 1825 by Dr. Jchn Griscom, each intro- 
duced many features that were novelties in the cducaticn of American boys, but 
their most striking innovations were copied from Lancastrian, Fellenbergian, or 
Pestalozzian echools in Europe. In both schco!s physical training wes accorded 
a place in such wise as to fix the attention and stimulate imitation by a host of 
pedagogical adventurers. Althougha rade attempt at gymnastic instruction was 
made in the Monitorial School for Girls in Boston in the spring cf 1825, the claim 
of Messrs. Cogsweil and Bancroft, of Round Hill, that they ‘‘ were the first in the 
new continent to connect gymnastics with a purely literary establishment ”’ ap- 
pears to be a valid one. The Round Hill gymnasium was opened in 1825. It was 
a turn-platz or outdoor gymnasium, laid cut, fitted, and managed in accordance 
with the Jahn system of turning. Dr. Charlies Beck, the ‘‘instructor in Latin 
and gymnastics’ at Round Hill, where gymnastics flourished for some years, had 
been a pupil of Jahn’‘s, it is said. 

Harvard College started the firsts American college gymnasium in one of its 
dining halls in March, 1§26, and later in the same season a variety of gymnastic 
machines were put up in the playground known as the ‘“‘Delta.’’ Doctor Follen, an 
instructor in Gerinan and a German exile, who was familiar with the Jahn turn- 
ing, was the instructor and leader in gyinnastics. The Boston Gymnasium, opened 
in the Washington Gardens Octoter 38, 1826, with Doctor Follen as its principal 
instructor, seems to have been the first public gymnasium of any note in the 
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United States. Dr. Francis Lieber, who was warmly recommended by Father 
Jahn, succeeded Doctor Folien in 1827, Jahn himself having declined the invita- 
tion from the managers to assume charge of it. The patrons of the gymnasium, 
about 200 in number at its opening, rose to 400 in the first twelve-month, but 
dwindled to 4 in the second, if is said. A contemporary observer dec'ared ‘‘ no 
talent could keep the gymnasium alive after the novelty had ceased, and some of 
the gymnasts had been caricatured in the printshops.’’ Gymnastic grounds were 
established at Yale in 1826, and at Amherst, Brown, and Williams in 1827, and 
fully a dozen schools, mostly in New England and New York, proffered to follow 
the example set by Round Hill and Harvard. Beck, Lieber, and Follen became 
college professors; the aims of gymnastics were not fully grasped, competent 
instructors were lacking, no one knew how to produce them, and so the whole 
movement lapsed into neglect and forgetfulness within five years of its beginning. 

Between 1830 and 1860 there was no general or extensive revival of interest in 
gymnastics, and athletic sports led a feeble and inconspictous existence; but a 
crusade for popularizing the doctrines of physiology and hygiene set in which 
served to perpetuate the essential spirit of the period 1525-1650 and to prepare 
the way for the gymnastic revival that occurred just before the war broke out. 
This crusade, which had its beginnings at least as early as 1825, was greatly stim- 
ulated by the books and lectures of the phrenologists Spuirzheim and George 
Combe, who aroused much interest among teachers, parents, and even medical 
men in the claims of their pseudo-science as the foundation of a natural and 
health-giving system of education. Through the multiplication of popular man- 
uals of physiology, which usually contained much hortatory matter on physical 
education and sometimes set forth rules for gymnastic and ‘‘ calisthenic’’ exercise, 
the general public came to entertain the notion that serviceable and disciplined 
bodies were much to be desired and that some sort of school machinery ought to 
be provided for the purpose of securing then. Soon after the collapse of the 
gymnastic movement a considerable party, including many benevolent and infiu- 
ential persons, arose which favored manual labor in preference to gymnastics. 
Between 1829 and 1835 very many enthusiastic attempis were made throughout 
the Atlantic and the then Western States to provide college and seminary students 
with facilities for gaining health, amusement, and money by means of agricul- 
tural and.mechanical labor. The movement did not lead to conspicucusly encour- 
aging educational or pecuniary results. 

This period was signalized by an unexampled interest in elementary education, 
which resulted in the rapid multiplication of common schools in the newer parts 
of the country and in radical improvement, as respects their organization and 
administration, cf the public schools of the Eastern and Middle States. The edu- 
cational literature cf the time teems with articles, resolutions, and reports of dis- 
cussions relating to physical education in the sense of personal and school 
hygiene—witness Barnard’s Journal, the Proceedings of the American Institute 
of Instruction, the reports of Horace Mann, and a considerable list of text-books 
of physiology and manuals of calisthenics, etc. Both in the field of discussion 
and authorship, teachers as well as physic:ans played an active part. Hitherto 
the interest of teachers in physical education had been rather languid and vague. 

While discussion was still rife in the United States, Dv. E. Ryerson, chief 
superintendent of schools in Upper Canada, supplemented his recommendation 
of gymnastics (contained in his report of 1846) by issuing a semiofiicial manual 
of free and apparatus gymnastics, and promised governmental aid toward the 
purchase of apparatus for use in the public schools. When, in 1852, the new 
norma! school for Upper Canada was opened, a gymnasium, in charge of ‘‘a 
master of the art of gymnastics,’’ formed a part of its equipment. This was a 
year before the Boston school committee enacied the following rule: ‘“ The mas- 
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ters, ushers, and teachersin the grammar and writing schools shall so arrange 
the daily course of exercises in their respective classes that every scholar shall 
have daily, in the forenoon and the afternoon, some kind of physical or gymnastic 
exercise.”’ Probably this rule was passed in deference to views expressed by 
Mr. Nathan Bishop. first superintendent of schools in Boston, in his first and sec- 
ond reports. In his second report, that of 1852, Mr. Bishop dec ares that ‘‘every 
plan of classification in which the children have not frequent opportunities for 
practicing physical exercises suited to their tender ages must he essentially defect- 
ive,’ and he goes on to describe, in general terms, what he considered *‘ a well- 
arranged series of exercises to call the muscles of the chest and limbs into health- 
ful play.’’ There is reason for thinking that Mr. Bishop had been instrumental 
in 1842 in promoting free gymnastics in the public schools of Providence, R. I1., 
where le was then superintendent of schools. Mr. Bishop, it may be remarked 
in passing, was the first man in the country to be appointed 2 superintendent of 
schools. 

After the failure of the revolutionary attempts of 1848 in Germany, there was 
a large influx of German Liberals into this country. Wherever the German 
immigrants settled in numbers turnvereins quickly sprang up. Thus anew factor, 
destined in later years to exercise a large infiuence in the development of Ameri- 
can physical training, was introduced. In the North American Turnerbund, 
which for over half a century has been the largest, most widespread, and efficient 
gymnastic association in the country, we have a genuine and vigorous offshoot 
from the German stock, but American educationists practically ignored its exist- 
ence for more than a generation. 

We have abundant eviden:e that there was a new and increasing interest in 
gymnastic and athletic forms of exercise in the latter half of the decade ending in 
1860. Such evidence is to be found in efforts to raise funds for the building of 
school and college gymnasia, in the increased addiction of collegians and others 
to rowing and ball matches, in the instant popularity accorded the Tom Brown 
books, and in the prominence given to topics relating to physical education in 
general and school gymnastics in particular by speakers at teachers’ conventions, 
by the conductors of educational journals, and by superintendents of public 
schools. 


The time was ripe for a new movement, and in 1860 it broke out. Diocletian 


Lewis, usually called ‘* Dr. Dio Lewis,”’ is popularly considered a sort of gymnas- 
tical Peter the Hermit, to whose preachings and teachings the crusade of the new 
gymnastics was chiefly due. Most certainly he was an extremely active, fluent, 
and conspictous evangelist; but his main service, as regards gymnastics, lay in 
the assiduity and shrewdness with which he raked together the embers and fanned 
the flames that had been kindled by others. It is evident that the gymnastic 
revival of 1860 grew out of the movement for disseminating knowledge of the 
laws of health and the conseqtent desire to have them effectually applied in the 
management of the public schools. The gymnastic revival may be said to date 
from the meeting of the American Institut2 of Instruction in Boston in August, 
1860, at which Dio Lewis, who had recently established a gymnasium in the city, 
wo a signal trinmph for his ‘‘new gymnastics,’’ which were unanimously pro- 
nounced ‘*eminently worthy of general introduction into ail our schocels and into 
general use.’”’ Die Lewis was singularly adapted, by reason of his energy and 
enthusiasm and his gifts as a lecturer and writer, to command popular attention 
and create a following. 

For some years before his advent in Boston he had traveled extensively in the 
Southern and Western States as a week-day lecturer on physiology and hygiene 
and as a Sunday orator on temperance. Moreover, he had acquired some famil- 
jarity with German gymnastics and had unbounded confidence in himself as an 
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adapter of old and an inventor of new forms of exercise. His doctrines and 
methods, which were novelties and seemed original to most of his followers and 
imitators, spread rapidly over the country, and, if certain eulogists of his system 
are to be credited, even into ‘‘ Hurope, Asia, and Africa.’’ Teachers and school 
managers, particularly in New England, showed unprecedented interest for a 
time in the ‘new gymnastics,’’ which seemed destined soon to form a part of the 
curriculum of the public schools of the more progressive cities of the country, as 
well as in a multitude of private institutions. For instance, the school board of 
Cincinnati in 1861 and that of Boston in 1864 formally adopted schemes looking 
to the general introduction of instruction in gymnastics Into their public schools; 
but these schemes, and most others like them, soon proved illusory and impracti- 
cable owing to a variety of reasons that it would be tedious to recount here. In 
Boston, where a special committee of the school board in 1860 recommended the 
adoption of the ‘‘ Ling free gymnastics,’’ vocal culture and military drill obtained 
the upper hand. 

Dio Lewis achieved praiseworthy resuits by convincing the public of the utility 
of “light gymnastics;’’ i. e., exercises with hand apparatus and by popularizing 
school and home gymnastics for children of both sexes. Possibly his most con- 
siderable contribution to the cause of physical education was the establishment 
in 1861 of the Boston Normal Institute for Physical Education, which he ‘‘ pre- 
sumed to be the first ever established to educate guides in physical culture.”’? That 
was & presumptuous statement, inasmuch as the Prussian Government had main- 
sained a normal school of gymnastics in Berlin since 1851, the Royal Saxon Nor- 
mal School for Teachers of Gymnastics, in Dresden, had existed since 1850, and the 
Royal Central Gymnastic Institute, of Stockholm, dated from 1814. The Boston 
Normal Institute had two terms a year, of ten weeks each, and in the seven years 
of its continuance 421 persons were graduated from it. 

The civil war checked educational reform, and the interest excited by the gym- 
nastic revival soon spent its force or was transferred to military forms of drill 
and exercise. In the year 1880 the colleges of Harvard, Yale, and Amherst 
erected gymnasium buildings, but their example aroused but little emulation in 
other colleges until after the close of the war. Amherst College, in 1880, estab- 
lished a department of hygiene and physical education. Dr. Edward Hitch- 
cock, sr., has served continucusly as professorial kead of the department since 
1861. He introduced a system of pericdical physical measurements which served 
to excite the interest of the students and as acriterion of their progress in growth. 
The main feature of the Amherst system of physical education was, and is still, a 
memorized musical drill with hight dumb-bells and marching exercises. Prior to 
1880 Amherst’s example in making gymnastics a compulsory part of college work 
had but little effect upon the other colleges of the country. 

The building of college gymnasia was resumed after the close of the war, when 
a large contingent of young men who had been subjected to strenuous physical 
training in the Army entered the preparatory schools and colleges. The influence 
exerted by this contingent in reviving and developing an interest 1n physical train- 
ing was far more potent in the department of athletics than in that of gymnastics. 
Baseball and rowing, followed by football, developed rapidly and led to the mul- 
tiplication of intercollegiate contests. The inadequacy of the facilities afforded 
by the older gymnasia for the indoor training of crews, teams, and individual 
aspirants for athletic honors had much to do with inaugurating a new era of 
gymnasium building and with improving the organization and conduct of the 
departments of ‘physical culture’’ in the leading colleges for both sexes, and 
indirectly aroused an imitative spirit in some preparatory schools. This era 
opened in 1879-80 with the completion of the Hemenway Gymnasium at Harvard 
University. This gymnasium, for whose erection and equipment Mr. Augustus 
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Hemenway, of Boston, a graduate of Harvard in 1876, had given the sum of 
$115,000, surpassed in size, magnificence, and convenience any of the gymnasia 
then to be found in the country. 

Since 1880 millions of dollars have been spent on new gymnasia, most of 
which have been medeled more or less closely upon the Hemenway Gymnasium. 
To Dr. D. A. Sargent, the director of the Hemenway Gymnasium since its 
opening, we owe the invention of the system of ‘‘ developing gymnastics’’ which 
bears his name, and has been adopted very generally in the gymnasia of the 
colleges, the Young Men’s Christian Associations, and ihe athletic clubs of the 
country.’ The Sargent gymnastic machines, numbering nearly sixty, employ the 
so-called ‘‘ pulley weights,’’ in variously modified combinations, so as to call cer- 
tain groups of muscles into action in a special way. By tho use of these machines 
one can exercise the muscles of his back, loins, thigh, forearm, or hand as his own 
taste or the advice of his instructor may dictate. The director of every gymna- 
sium conducted in conformity with the Sargent system habitually and repeat- 
edly makes a careful physical examination of each person under his charge, on 
which he bases his prescription of such exercises as will tend to remedy defects 
and promote symmetrical muscular growth. In many respects the Sargent devei- 
oping gymnastics resemble the system of ‘* mechanical-medical gymnastics ”’ 
devised by Doctor Zander, of Stockholm, in the early seventies. Like the Zander 
gymnastics (whose vogue is chiefly European), the Sargent gymnastics aro dietetic 
rather than essentially educative in their alims, and most of the Sargent machines 
are not adapted to meet the requirements of class gymnastics; therefore mest 
well-equipped gymnasia nowadays are furnished with heavy apparatus of the 
very kind that Dio Lewis professed to have driven from the field. The idea of 
scientifically directing and controlling gymnastics and athletic training is admira- 
ble and practicabie: but the effect of using the Sargent apparatus stops short of 
muscular development in its higher sense, since by means of ‘‘ puliey weights” it 
is possible cnly to enlarge and strengthen the muscles without teaching skill and 
discrimination to the nerve centers which animate the muscles. The innovations 
and improvements associated with Doctor Sargent’s name and the growth of the 
custom of giving the direction of college gymnasia to medically trained men have 
done much teward securing a quasi recognition of physical education and its 
representatives from the exponents and devotees of *‘ liberal studies.”’ 

The completion of the Hemenway Gymnasium and the induction of Doctor 
Sargent as its director in 1879 gave a great impetus to the improvement of existing 
gymnasia and tothe erection of new ones, while the rapid spread of the Sargent 
system of developing exercises led to a general reform in the organization and 
management of the department of physical education in very many colleges and 
fitting schools for both sexes and in those belonging to the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. The organization of athletic clubs, having elaborate and costly 
buildings and extensive playing fields, soon became the fashion. At present ath- 
letic fields are considered quite as essential as gymnasia in the collegiate and scho- 
lastic world. The growing demand for municipal playgrounds, bath houses, and 
gymnasia is a characteristic and hopeful sign of the times. 

Asa class the colleges are not likely to revert to their primitive and ill-advised 
custom of installing retired pugilists or broken-down athletes as directors of phys- 
ical training. At the same time their advance has been but slow and -halting 
beyond the methods of instruction adopted at Amherst a third of a century ago, 
and the Sargent idea of employing physical diagnosis and anthropometrical obser- 
vations in connection with the use of developing appliances in the oversight and 
guidance of the physical training of students. Nevertheless gratifying progress 
has been made, more particularly in the last decade, in expanding and strength- 
ening the teaching of gymnastics in the colleges. 
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In this connection honorable mention should be made of Amherst, Bowdoin, 
Brown, Columbia, Harvard, Haverford, Oberlin, Rutgers, and Yale. Certain col- 
leges for women have adopted Swedish pedagogical gymnastics, notably the 
Woman’s College, of Baltimore; Smith College, at Northampton, Mass.; Radciiffe 
College, at Cambridge, Mass..and the Drexel Institute, at Philadelphia, but Swedish 
gymnastics as stich have had but meager success in effecting an entrance into 
colleges formen. This is not surprising, as comparatively few men have availed 
themselves of the courses offered by the normal schools, which profess to follow 
Swedish doctrines and triditions. Innormaland private schools for girls, however, 
teachers of Swedish gymnastics arein fair demand. For the most part AmerlI- 
can gymnrasia, excepting those beionging to the Turnerbund and those organized 
in conformity with Swedish principles. still fall short of conspicuous excellence as 
schools of physical training. This may be partly owing to the fact that the value 
of physical training as a pedagogical discipline has been overshadowed in the 
minds of school and college authcrities by the obvious, but in many respects less 
important, hygienic effects of muscular exercise. At all events, the fact remains, 
with some notable exceptions, that our colleges and secondary schools have exhib- 
ited more skill and energy in the acquisition of appliances than they have in 
developing the science and art of physical education. Apparently, those who 
determine the policy in supericr and secondary educaticn have yet to learn that 
physical education has a history and is capable of being organized as a genuine 
department of instruction. 

The best interests of rational and effectual physical training have suffered much 
in this country and still suffer from the disproportionate infiuence exercised by 
athletic ideals upon scholastic and collegiate youth, from the undus prominence 
accorded athletic contests and contestants by an uncritical public and an injudi- 
cious press, and from the feeble and unintelligent policy of the responsible leaders 
in educational affairs. 

Quite naturally, athletics constitute the most popular and obtrusive branch of 
physical training, and the athletic movement possesses greater power and volume 
than any of the allied movements which have been revived or originated since 
1860. The American gymnasium is a semioriginal creation that has been devised 
by the American architect to meet the expressed or fancied needs of the American 
athlete. All things considered, the athletic clubs, whose rapid increase in num- 
bers has been one of the most notable features of the recent history of physical 
training, constitute the consummate and peculiar product of the athletic move- 
ment, There is nothing quite like them outside of America, They have done 
much toward developing the insensate spirit of rivalry, bordering on professional- 
ism, which has wrought such mischief in school and college athletics but com- 
paratively little toward developing the educational side of physical training. 

It is not my purpose to disparage athletic sports, which, when wisely regulated, 
aiford invaluable means of mental, moral, and physical training for boys and 
young men, but the element of display and competition is so inseparable from 
athletic aims and methods and proficiency in athletic specialties demands so much 
time and thought and requires such costly appliances as to preclude the general 
adoption of athletic sports as the principal means of securing the hygienic and 
educational ends of physical training for the mass of the school population, espe- 
cially in urban districts. 

Gymnastics, if rationally ordered and properly taught during the early years of 
school life, afford the best preparation that an aspirant for athletic honors can 
have. Aside from the question of expense, there is no good reason for prolonging 
purely gymnastic drill to the exclusion of the higher forms of gymnastics and of 
outdoor sports after a pupil reaches the age of 15 years. When the managers of 
our high and preparatory schools shall have learned their business as regards 
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bodily training. they will, I believe, institute courses of instruction in gymnastics 
analogous to their elementary courses in languages and mathematics, so that their 
pupils shall be prepared to choose their athletic and gymnastic electives in quite 
the same way that they now choose their elective studies when the opportunity 
offers. When the schools do their duty in the premises, the colleges can give up 
the kindergarten and grammar school styles of physical education, and it will 
then be easier for them to solve the athletic problem. That question can not be 
solved satisfactorily till it is taken ont of the hands of growing boys and pyrofes- 
sional or semiprofessional trainers and coaches. 

Neither the colleges nor the athletic clubs of the country have earned the right 
to decide the question of what constitutes a well-ordered and practicable system 
of physical cducation for elementary and secondary schcois. The more or less 
successful introduction cf school gymnastics since 1884 by the cities of Chicago, 
Kansas City. Cleveland, Detroit, Denver, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Milwaukee. Cin- 
cinnati, St. Paul, Baltimore, San Francisco, Providence, Washington, New York, 
and Boston, through the action of their respective school boards, has been chiefly 
owing to the zeal and insistence of the advocates of the German and Swedish sys- 
tems of gymnastics, who were prepared to speak with knowledge and to act with 
intelligence. In most of the cities mentioned German free and “light gymnas- 
tics’ have been adopted in the lower grades, and a large number of the Girectors 
having ee of the work have been graduates of the seminary or normal school 
of tho N. A. Turnerbund. Latterly, as new buildings have been constructed, 
a tendency to provide high schools and even grammar schools with specially 
fitte gymnasia has declared itself. In Boston, Worcester, Gloucester, Brookline, 
Cambridge, and a fair number of other cities in Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land Swedish gymnastics have been introduced, more or less completely, into the 
public schools. In Washington, New York, and Pr Oeil: and in other cities 
too numerous to mention, ‘* mixed ”’ or ‘‘ eclectic systems’’ are in vozue. All this 
is indicative of progress of a sort. though school boards and superintendents 
have not yet rea ed a clear consensus of cpinion as to the essential aims of school 
games and gymnastics and the best methods of securing their ends. 

The promotion of school gymnestics has ever been one of the leading aims of 
the North American Turnerbund. whose seminar or normal school is sig oldest 
in the country, but its efforts in that direction met with but slight success prior 
to 1884, at about which time the bund authorized the use of the English language 
in the training of its teachers. During the last generation the turnerbund ha 
built up a flourishing system of gymnastic schools for the children of its members, 
and the experience thus gained—these schools should not be confounded with the 
turnvereine for nen, by which they have been maintained—has at last been turned 
to some account by the school authorities of several cities where the voting 
strength of the German-Americans is great. 

Unlike their Teutonic kindred, the Scandinavians of the country have made no 
general or effective propaganda for their national gymnastics. The rise of 
Swedish pedagogical gymnastics since 1888 has been due chiefly to private Ameri- 
can initiative and support. While, as has been intimated in preceding pages, 
Swedish gymnastics have not attained wide popularity or genera! adoption, they 
have exerted a powerful and salutary. though often unacknowledged, infiuence 
upon the development of school gymnastics. 

The gymnasium of the Woman’s College of Baltimore, which was opened in 
1888-89, was equipped with Swedish apparatus at the outset and has always been 
managed in accordance with Swedish principles. This was the first successful 
experiment in the adoption of Swedish methods on a large scale in the physical 
education of American youth. But Boston is rightly considered the most infiu- 
ential center in the country of the movement for promoting Swedish educational 
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gymnastics. This result, largely brought about in the year. 1888-1891, is pri- 
marily due to the wisdom, generosity, and public spirit of the late Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, of Boston, and secondarily to the adoption of the Ling gymnastics 

for the public schools by the Boston school board in June, 1890. Swedish free 
movements form a part of the daily instruction by the class teachers throughout 
the primary and grammar grades, and instruction in Swedish apparatus gyimnas- 
tics is given regularly by special teachers in most of the Boston high schools for 
girls. The physical training of the high school boys of Boston is relatively unde- 
veloped, owing to the preference shown to military drill. 

Swedish free movements, since they can be practiced in the aisles of an ordi- 
nary schoolroom and do not require apparatus of any lind, appeal rather strongly 
to many schocl boards that are loath to adopt the relatively expensive policy 
of providing gymnasia and gymnastic appliances. Accordingly a considerable 
list of cities and towns might be compiled in which Swedish school gymnastics 
have gained a foothold—e, g., Cambridge, Worcester, Brookline, and Gloucester, 
in Massachusetts. I¢ is doubtful if any large city in America has adopted Swedish 
schcol gymnastics in their entirety; that is to say, has actually provided adequate 
physical facilities in the form of gymnasia and apparatus for the gymnastic train- 
ing of all classes of its school population in accordance with Swedish principles. 
It may also be saic that in comparatively few cities and towns that have pro- 
fessedly adopted German or eclectic gymnastics is complete and adequate pro- 
vision of gymnasia and apparatus to be found. This condition of things bears 
emphatic witness to the fact that in most cities of the country the physical train- 
ing has not emerged from the experimental stage. Recently, however, school 
boards have shown a tendency to provide new schoolhouses with gymnasia. This 
is a distinctly encouraging sign. 

4 The establishment in 1888, by Mrs. Hemenway, of the Boston Normal School of 
Gymnastics, which stands in the forefront among similar schools in the country, 
was an event of capital importance in the history of physical training in America, 
and takes rank alongside the gift of the Hemenway Gyinnasium to Harvard Uni- 
versity by her son, Mr. Augustus Hemenway. The course of study and training 
in this school has been widely influential in raising the standard of fitness for 
teaching school gymnastics. The number of private adventure schools devoted 
to the normal training of teachers of gymnastics has not largely increased since 
1890, but the curriculum of most of them has been considerably expanded and 
strengthened, as is also the case with the public normal schools. 

i Ore of the most signiicant characteristics of the present movement for promot- 
ing physical training is found in the growth of the conviction, born of experience 
as well as of reflection, that teachers and directors of physical education need care- 
fui and thorough preparation for their work, and the measure of success attained 
by some of the normal and training schools devoted to the special teaching of the 
principles and practice of gymnastics that have been started or re-formed since 
1880 affords ground for hope that the professiozal training of teachers of gym- 
nastics will be more effectively organized in the future. In this connection special 
mention should be made of the Turnlehrer Seminar, maintaixed by the North 
American Turnerbund in Milwaukee; the physical department of the Y. M. C. A. 
Training School at Springfield, Mass.; Doctor Sargent’s Normal Schocl, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Doctor Arnold‘s Normal School, at New Haven, Conn.; the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastic :, and the Pcsse Normal &chool in Boston. Summer 
schools and courses,‘some of which are maintained by colleges, also abound, but 
as a rule the colleges and universities have done but ttle directly toward raising 
the standard of professional training for teachers of gymnastics and athletics. 
Women preponderate among the pupils and graduates of the existing schools for 
training teachers of gymnastics. How to redress the balance and render the field 
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attractive to asufficient number of competent and well-educated men is a problem 
as difficult as itis important. Although the atiempts of the responsible leaders 
in education have been less vigorous and successful than could be desired, it 
should be remembered that they have been confronted by an unusual number of 
puzzling and nove! problems. While educational authorities are still groping 
their way toward clearer views and better methods cf organization and adminis- 
tration in respect to physical training, there can ke no question that substantial 
and gratifying progress has been made in the department of school gymnastics 
since 1880. We may confidently expect even greater progress in the next twenty- 
five years. 

On the whole, the advancement of physical education in America has been greater 
in the past twenty-five years than in any other period of its history. Obviously 
the most striking and rapid expansion has been in the department of athletics. 
Strenuous and contentious sports appeal directly and forcibly to the instinctive 
yearning of growing youth for publicity and applause. The recrudescence of 
barbarism which has manifested itself in manifold ways in this country in recent 
years, notably in the infiuence attained by the sensational press, has served to 
stimulate the spread of athletics and render them one of the most obtrusive and 
profitable forms of popular amusement. The growing addiction of all classes to out- 
door exercise and recreation has also tended to enhance the interest of old and young 
in games and sports. and has proved an influential factor in a widespread move- 
ment to provide the children and youth of congested urban districts with play- 
grounds, gymnasia, and bath houses. The passionate asceticism exemplified by 
the élite of the athletic world when ‘‘in training’’ has unquestionably had a 
laudable effect upon the imagination of the mass of scholastic youth who can not 
aspire to athletic prominence, and contributed to the dissemination among them 
of more sensible views and practices as respects regimen and exercise. As a 
result, student morals and hygiene have improved. 

For the most part the athletic movement owes its characteristic features to its 
devotees and the public. Faculties and boards of trust have done comparatively 
little—and much of that little ill—toward shaping and guiding the movement. 
Hence the best interests of rational and effectual physical training have suffered 
much in this country, and suffer still, from the disproportionate influence of 
athletic ideals and customs upon schoolboys and collegians. Latterly, criticism 
of the evils of rampant athleticism has increased in force and volume. In certain 
quarters governing boards and ‘athletic commitiees’* have shown courage and 
wisdom in their efforts to abate extravagance and professionalism. Should their 
example prove contagious, it is probable that a new and devoutly to be desired 
era of well-regulated athletics will set in and that the educational value of clean 
sport will be much more gererally apprehended and effectively availed of than 
has hitherto been the case. When that day comes, gymnastics and athletics will 
reenforce and aid each other as they should and a long step forward be taken in 
the development of physical training. 

The novement for the advanceinent of school gymnastics has slowly and fitfully 
but surely gained in force and volume with every new wave of interest in popular 

ducation. The extraordinary interest in the welfare of the public schools which 
swept over the country in the early nineties (which led to the introduction of 
many needed reforms and floated a variety of educaticnal novelties into promi- 
nence), seems to have passed its flcod, leaving many promising schemes to sur- 
vive or perish as best they may. Physical training has had to compete for favor 
and funds with the kindergarten, manual training, nature study, and other less 
laudable objects. Owing to that competition and the conflicting views and 
divided counsels of the professed advocates and exponents of all sorts of systems 
of school gymnastics, as well as to the inadequate supply of competent teachers, 
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the general adoption of sound and practical gymuastic instruction in all grades 
of the public schools has not been attained. Still much has been gained in the 
field of discussion and of experiment. Not only more pcople, but more kinds of 
people, feel that no hopeful means of combating the untoward effects of school 
life upon the normal growth and development of the rising generation chould be 
neglected. Consequently both the general and the cducational public are dis- 
posed, as never before, to consider and even to admit the claims of physical trair- 
ing to a larger and more influential place in the public school system. Thus the 
way is being opened for clearer ideas as to the value and capabilities of the various 
forms of physical training, the character of the measures requisite to effectuate 
their ends, and the obstacles in the way of such measures. 

Although discussion is less general and lively than it was ten years ego, it has 
improved in tone and become more intelligent, discriminating, and profitable— 
theories and practical measures are subjected to more patient and searching criti- 
cism than at any previous time. Then, too,experimentation in this field is more 
general and better directed than heretofore, and a greater readiness to ascertain 
and apply the teachings of experience is apparent both among school officiais and 
teachers of gymnastics. Discussion and experiment are proceeding so soberly, 
patiently, and fruitfully that (though there has been littie of startling or dra- 
matic progress in the field of pedagogical gymnastics recently) there is no ground 
for apprehension lest there should be a reversion to the condition which was gen- 
erally prevalent prior to 1885. The problems of the education of the city school 
child and the problems of physical training are inextricably connected and inter- 
related, and must be met. The penalties of avoidance and inactivity are so sure 
and speedy that hereafter complete or long-continued neglect of physical training 
in the leading cities of America may be looked cn as an improbable event. 

When we consider the progress made since 1880 and the characteristics of the 
present time, there seems a fair prospect that when the next tide of keen and 
general interest in popular education begins to flood the cause of sound physical 
training in both of its principal departments will be so quickened and advanced as 
to enter upon the stage of constructive development. 
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eee beiug reprint of chapter xvii, Report for 1899-1900, and chapter ix, Report for 

o-95. 


STATISTICS FOR 19083. 


Statistics collected by this Bureau in the latter part of the year 1903 show that 
there are in the United States 6,869 public, society, and school libraries having 
each 1,000 volumes or over. This is an increase of 1,486 in the nuinber of libraries 
since 1800. The6,860iibraries have an aggregate of 54,419,002 volumes, an increase 
of 9,827,151, or 22 per cent, since 1900. 

The statistics of the 6,669 libraries will be found summarized in Tabies i to 9 in 
the beginning of this chapter. Table 10is asummary of the returns from 2,242 
libraries of less than 1,600 but more than 300 volumes each, the aggregate number 
of volumes in these small libraries being 1,215.695. 

Tables 11, 12, 18, and 14 are historical, showing the growth of public, society, 
and school libraries since 1875. 

Public libraries are supported wholly or partly by public funds and are gener- 
ally free to the public. Society libraries are maintained by societies, corpora- 
tions, or associations, and derive their support from membership fees and dues, 
book rents, and donations. School libraries include all connected with public or 
private schools and colleges. These are variously supported, as may be seen by 
reference to the general list. Libraries owned by individuals and strictly private, 
not being in any way accessible to the public, are not included in the list. Libra- 
ries of private schools are generally free to the public for reference. 

Table 1 gives by States and geographical divisions the number of libraries of 
1,009 volumes and over reporting to this office in 1908, also the number of bound 
volumes and unbcund pamphlets. The last three columns show the increase 
since 1900 in the number of libraries and the number of volumes and the per cent 
of increase in the number of volumes in each State. 
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The North Atlantic division has 3,006 of the 6,869 public, society, and school 
libraries of the United States and 27,805,980 of the 54,414,002 bound volumes, 
also 5,251,714 of the 9,314,943 unbound pamphlets reported. 

New York alone has 924 libraries, with 9,079,863 volumes; Massachusetts 624 
libraries, with 7,616,994 volumes, and Pennsylvania 491 libraries, with 4,580,312 
volumes. These three States have nearly 30 per cent of the number of libraries 
and almost £9 per cent of the whole number of volumes reported by the whole 
United States. 

The North Central division has 2,284 libraries, with 14.542,460 volumes. Tlinois 
has 395 libraries, with 38,170,932 volumes, and Ohio 354 libraries, with 2,841,401 
volumes. 

The South Atlantic division has 548 libraries, with 6,925,022 volumes. The 90 
libraries of the District of Columbia have 2,712,693 volumes. Maryland has 89 
libraries, with 1,303.964 volumes, and Virginia 85 libraries, with 532,811 volumes. 

The South Central division has 484 libraries, with an aggregate of 2,524,283 
volumes. Kentucky has 85 libraries, with 532,018 volumes; Tennessee 86 libraries, 
with 454,762 volumes, and Texas 104 libraries, with 420,517 volumes. 

The Western division has 547 libraries, with an aggregate of 3,521,257 volumes, 
California alone having 297 of these libraries, with 2,142,867 volumes. Colorado 
has 77 libraries, with 468,741 volumes. 

The largest per cent of increase in the number of volumes since 1900 is shown 
for the South Central division, although the actual number of accessions was 
smaller than for any other division. The percentage of gain for this division was 
nearly 34, for the North Central nearly 30, for the Western division nearly 27, 
for the North Atlantic almost 19, and for the South Atlantic nearly 14. 

Table 2 shows the number of libraries having reading rooms supplied with 
periodicals, the number of volumes reported as added during the year preceding 
the closing of this report, andthe number of books issued. It is seen that 3,248 of 
the 6.869 libraries in ths United States are supplied with an aggregate of 186,880 
pericdicals. The number of bound volumes added during the year by 4,464 libra- 
ries was 2,563,550. 

Only 2,988 libraries reported the number of books issued for home use. This 
number aggregated 59,188,407 for the year. In &36 libraries 11,663,488 books 
were issued for use in the library. 

As shown in Table 8, only 1,376 libraries own the buildings they occupy, 744 are 
in rented buildings, elle 4,7 49 occupy buildings or rooms furnished frée. These 
latter are nearly all libraries connected with schools, colleges, and other institu- 
tions. 

The nuinber of libraries supported by public taxation or appropriations is 3,148. 
Corporations, including private schools and societies, sustain 3,078 libraries; 227 
are se Durie’ by donations, and 416 receive their support from various sources, 

There are 2,875 libraries reported as free to the public, 2,952 are free for refer- 
ence, and 1,042 are subscription libraries. ~ 

The number of circulating libraries is given as 477, those for reference only as 
1,485. Libraries which are both circulating and reference number 4,907. 

Table 4 attempts to give a general classification of the 6,869 libraries reporting. 
The classification is not entirely satisfactory, as most school and college libraries 
should also be classed as general. Some Government and State libraries are gen- 
eral and others are scientific. Many libraries supported by societies are also gen- 
eral. For practical purposes an inspection of the list printed in this chapter will 
prove more satisfactory than a general statement or summary. 

Table 5 is a classification according to size. There are only 4 libraries in the 
United States having over half a million volumes each, 5 more have over 890,000 
each, and 50 others have over 103,600 each. Between 59,000 and 100,000 volumes 
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there are 116, and 211 more above 25,000. There are 649 libraries having between 
10,000 and 25,000 volumes, and between 5,000 and 10,009 there are 1,024 more. The 
number having 1,000 and over but less than 5,000 volumes is 4,810. Of the 6,869 
libraries only 2,059 have 5,000 volumes or over. 

Table 6 classifies the sources of income of 3,726 libraries. The amount received 
by 959 libraries from direct taxation for libraries was $2,671,623. The largest 
source of income was State, county, and city appropriations, the aggregate of 
$3,651,404 having been received for 1903 by 1,622 libraries. From endowment 
funds ‘07 libraries received $1,196,657, from membership fees and dues 1,022 
libraries realized $398,077, from book rents 861 libraries received $54,371, and 
from donations 859 libraries received $692,168. The aggregate income of 3,726 
libraries was $10,059,858. Of this sum $1,397,553 came from sources not stated. 

Library expenditures are exhibited in Table 7. Books and pamphlets were pur- 
chased by 3,054 libraries at a cost of $2,304,554; periodicals were supplied at acost 
of $805,197 to 1,989 libraries; 2,167 libraries paid $38,603,572 for salaries, and 526 
libraries paid rents amounting to $255,881. The total expenditure of 3,630 libra- 
ries was $8,636,265. Of this aggregate the sum of $2,167,031 was for purposes not 
indicated. 

Table 8 exhibits the value of property and endowment of all the libraries from 
which these items could be obtained. The aggregate money value of endowments 
reported by 729 libraries is $31,077,728; the value of books and pamphlets owned 
by 8,060 libraries is estimated at $39,476,064; the vaiue of equipment, furniture, 
etc., of 2,180 libraries is $3,370,328, while 856 libraries have buildings of their own 
aggregating in value $38,303,952. 

The Census Office estimates that the population of the United States in 1803 was 
79,900,389. Table 9 will show that there are 11,632 people per library and that. 
there are 68 books per i100) people, based upen total population, total number of 
libraries, and aggregate number of volumes. 

In the North Atiantic division there are 126 books to each 100 people. Massa- 
chusetts has 256, New York 119, and Pennsylvania 69 books to each 100 people. 

The South Atlantic division has 55 books to the 100 people, the largest propor- 
tion being in the District of Columbia, where there are 925 books per 100 people. 
Maryland has 105 books per 100, while Florida and West Virginia have 15 volumes 
per 100 population. 

The South Central division has 17 books per 100 people, the lowest being 2 to 
the 100 in Indian Territory and the highest 26 to the 100 in Kentucky and 
Louisiana. 

In the North Central division the number of books per 100 population is 53, 
North Dakota having the lowest, 19, and Olio the highest, 66. 

The Western division has 80 volumes per 100 population, the lowest being New 
Mexico with 22 and the highest California with 137 books to every 100 people. 
Only the District of Columbia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont have a greater number of volumes in proportion to 
population than has California. 

No special effort was made to secure returns from libraries having less than 
1,000 volumes. Reports were received from several thousand of these small but 
useful libraries, and the returns from those having 300 volumes and over were 
tabulated. Table 10 is a summary of these reports. There are 2,242 libraries, 
with an aggregate of 1,215,695 volumes. Of these libraries, 864 are free. 1,216 free 
for reference, and 162 subscription. There are in this list 1,697 school libraries, 
56 college libraries, 323 general libraries, all others numbering 166. 

Statistics of libraries were collected by this Bureau in 1875, 1885, 1891, 1896, 1900, 
and 1903. Table 11 is historical, showing the number of libraries and the number 
of people per library for each of the years mentioned. In 1875 each library sup- 
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dlied an average of 21,432 people, while in 1903 there was a library to every 11,632 
people, showing that the number of libraries had increased twice as rapidly as 
the population. - 

Table 12 is also historical, showing the aggregate number of volumes and the 
number to each 100 people in the years mentioned. The increase in volumes in 
twenty-eight years has beenat even a greater rate than the increase in number of 
libraries. In 1575 the libraries had 11,487,778 volumes, or 26 to the 100 popula- 
tion, while in 1993 there were 54,419,002 volumes, or 68 to the 100 people. While 
the population increased 83 per cent in twenty-vight years, the number of books 
accessible to the people increased 3874 per cent. 

Table 15 shows that from 1875 to 1885 there was an increase of nearly 69 per 
cent in the number of volumes in the libraries; in the six years from 1885 to 1891 
the increase was nearly 34 per cent; in the five years from 1891 to 1896 the increase 
was 2 little more than 27 per cent; in the four years from 1886 to 1900 the increase 
was almost 35 per cent, while the last three years, from 1900 to 1903, show an 
increase of 22 per cent. The large per cent of increase from 1896 to 1900 (aver- 
aging nearly 9 per cent a year) was due to the stimulus given to library develop- 
ment by the benefactions to libraries of Andrew Carnegie. 

Dividing the twenty-eight years into three periods, Table 14 shows that the 
increase in the ten years from 1875 to 1885 was nearly 69 per cent in the number of 
volumes; in the eleven years from 1885 to 1896 the increase was over 70 per cent, 
and in the seven years from 1896 to 1903 the increase was nearly 65 per cent. 

The statistics in detail of the 6,869 public, society, and school libraries of 1,000 
volunies and over will be found following the 14 tables of summarized statistics 
in this chapter. To obtain the information here given it was necessary to send 
out more than 20,000 blank forms of inquiry. The Office had a trial list of over 
13,000 libraries. and returns were received from about 10,000 of these. After 
selecting the 6,869 having 1,000 volumes and over there were found 2,242 having 
over 300 but less than 1,000 each, while those remaining had less than 200 each. 
To several thousand libraries it was necessary to send a second request, and more 
than 1,000 reports were delayed until after the third request for information. 
Most of the libraries from which no information could be secured are undoubt- 
edly very sinall. Several hundred important libraries which were reported to this 
Office in 1900, but not heard from in 1903. are retained in the list for this year. 

Information relating to college and school libraries has appeared in every Annual 
Report of this Bureau since 1867, and periodically the detailed statistics of public, 
society. and school libraries have been published. The Annual Report for 1870 
contained a list of 161 principal libraries, not including college libraries. The 
report for 1872 had a list of 1,080 libraries of 1,000 cr more volumes. In 1875 a 
special effort was made to obtain the statistics of all libraries having 300 volumes 
and over. The list as printed in the Commissioner’s report for that year included 
0,648 libraries, and of these 2,039 had 1,000 volumes or more. This list was also 
printed in the large special report on libraries published by this Bureau in 1876, a 
volume of about 1,200 pages, under the title ‘* Public Libraries in the United States 
of America: Their History, Condition, and Management.’’ 

In the Annual Report for 1884-85 was printed a list of 5,338 libraries having 300 
volumes and over. Of these 2,988 had 1,000 volumes or more. This list was 
reprinted in a pamphlet of about 100 pages. <A chapter of about 70 pages appeared 
in the 1886-87 report, devoted to ‘* Libraries in the United States,’’ including the 
statistics of 1.779 libraries. 

In 1893 this Office published 20,000 copies of a circular of information of 218 
pages, giving statistics of 3,503 libraries in the United States having 1,000 volumes 
and over. The information for this publication was collected in 1891. 

This Office published in 1898, 20,000 copies of ‘* Catalogue of ‘A. L. A.’ Library, 
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5,000 Volumes for a Public Library Selected by the American Library Association 
and Shown at the World’s Columbian Exposition.’’ Several subsequent editions 
of this 600-page report were printed. 

The papers prepared for the American Library Associaticn for its annual meet- 
ing held at Chicago in 1893, and read before the Wor!d’s Library Congress at the 
Columbian Exposition, were printed in the Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Education for 1892-93. 

Cutter’s Rules for a Dictionary Catalog was published by this Bureau in 1876 
as Part Il of the special library report for that year. Several revised editions have 
been printed since that date. 

In the Report of this Bureau for 1895-96 were printed two important chapters 
on libraries. One contained the statistics of 4,026 public, society, and school 
libraries, and the other showel what library legislation had been enacted in the 
various States up to thattime. A reprint of these two chapters was published in 
a separate pamphiet. 

In the Report of the Bureau for 1899-1900 was published the statistics of public, 
society, and school libraries for the latter year, the list comprising 5,883 libraries 
of 1,000 volumes and over. This chapter was also separately printed, and in 1903 
another edition of the same matter was published, together with the chapter on 
library legislation from the 1895-96 Report. 

Fhe report of the committee of the National Educational Association on the 
relation cf public libraries to public schools was also printed in the Annual 
Report of this Bureau for 1899-1900. 
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TaBLn 1.—Summary of statistics of public, society, and school libraries of 1,000 
volumes and over in 1903, 


NUMBER OF LIBRARIES AND NUMBER OF VOLUMES. 


State or Territory. 


1 


United Staves 2. eens 


North Atlantic division -_-- 
South Atlantic division ---. 
South Central division ---_- 
North Central division --.-. 
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Maine 
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Tllinois 
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Libra- 
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Increase since 1900. 


F r Per cent 
ries re- | Volumes. Pamphlets. . : 
pieea Libra- wv in num- 
porting. | | ries, Volumes. Hare 

volumes. 

ee 3 4 5 G6 ve 
6, 869 54, 419, 002 9, 314, 943 1,486 9,827,151 | 22.04 
3, 006 2G 805, $80 5,281, 714 533 4,395, 403 18.78 
548 6, 025. 022 1, 378, 985 127 T21, 785 13. 61 
484 Pa iy, ees 402, 584 110 637, 552 33. 79 
2, 284 14. 542, 460 1, 734, 813 5p8 3, 330, 750 29.71 
547 a 521, 257 516, 847 160 | 743, 661 26.75 
167 921,853 | 104, 160 56 219, 871 oleae 
169 900, 296 145, 332 26 176, 736 | 24.43 
119 566, 275 49, 001 23 84, 724 | 17.59 
624 7,616, $94 1, 380, 982 53 | 983, 709 14, 83 
89 851, 894 157, 054 lk 159, 122 ir 21.51 
223 1, 824, 442 244, 720 26 276, 775 | 17. 88 
924 9,079,863 ; 2,373,429 206 1,583): Bo4 21.12 
200 il 464. 551 216, 523 46 | 313,777 | Zee 
49] 4, 580, 312 | 620, 513 90 GOS. 135 15, 24 
6 183, 755 27, 300 4 7,108 5.61 
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54 362, 653 50, 375 15 106, 082 41.35 
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26 rH cakes 5,175 10 19, 540 28. 85 
85 582,018 48, $06 9 158, 289 ag. (1 
86 454, 762 76, 496 9 62) 541 15. 95 
58 240, 591 65, 490 15 44,070 22.48 
46 196, 406 15, 562 16 35, 667 22.19 
54 380, 984 52, 500 14. 127,910 | 50. 54 
104 | 420,517 | 74, 190 35 173, 636 70. 33 
35 189, 529 | 45, 600 an 7,645 4,20 
i) 50, 282 20, 640 3 | 25,576 1038. 52 
5 9, 200 | 3, 200 2 4,218 | 84. 66 

| 

354 2,841,401 | 257, 089 | 8&8 785,812 | 38. 23 
197 | 1,175, 945 74,181 | 83 183, 756 | 18.52 
395 | 3, 170, 932 | 464, 827 | 86 698, 222 28. 24. 
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25 9, 193 | 7,078 om, ?0, 562 42.28 
3 169, G87 23, 218 wae 36, 117 49.50 
82 417, 295 55, 799 31 119, 604 40.18 
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40 2338, 152 | 49, 576 ) 96, 888 71.04 
31 152, 225 32, 340 7 28, 228 18.01 
297 2, 142, 867 | 230, 806 | 83 361, 009 20. 26 
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Summary of statistics of public, socicty, and school librarics of 1,000 


NUMBER OF PERIODICALS, VOLUMES ADDED, AND BOOKS ISSUED. 


Volumes added 


Books issued for Booksissued for 


Periodicals. during the year. home use. use in library. 
(are Libra- Libra-| Libra- Libra- 
State or Territory. tick vies ae ee 
ae re- |Number.| re- |Number.}| re- | Number.| re- |Number. 
port- port- port- port- | 
ing. ing ing. | ing. 
1 2 2 4. 5 G6 7 8 9 
United States ___-_..-- 3,248 | 186,850 | 4,464 | 2,563,550 | 2,988 | 59,1€8,407 | 836 /11, 663,438 
North Atlantic division -...| 1,420 | 78,829 | 2,104 1,228,041 | 1,62 , 403,232 | 410 | 4,424, 825 
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TABLE 3.—Srummary of statistics of prblic, society, and school libraries of 1,000 
volumes and over in 1908. 


SOURCES OF SUPPORT—CLASSIFICATION, 


Own. rent, or | 


i. ee or. aun: | Cee 
building fur- , Sources of support. Free or sub- | Circulating or 


wished! fross | scription. | reference. 
Ih | 1 1 re} 4 . 
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TABLE 7.—Summary of statistics of public, society, and school libraries of 1,000 
volumes and over in 1903, 


EXPENDITURE FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES. 


For | 
Vor books and For period- 4 |} see ae other |Total expend- 
pamphlets. icals. For salaries. | For rents. pur- iture. 
poses, 
: ae ee 
tate or Terri- - ane mat | eS ee 
tory. Sel) os of) as oa oe as) c es oni 43 
os) 8 |23| # jeg] # a) 6) # |48] = 
sae i) eR fs) ae | 8 aa 3 5 qa 5 
oR) # |PB) a |ea| a ee # | # eB & 
A <— Aim = |4ah, Zul << < Zi x <q 
1 2 3 4 5 a6 Tq | 8 9 10 a 12 
| 
United States- -_|3, 064 $e, 804, 554 1, $80 $805, 187 2, 167 $3, G03, 572) 5269255, 881,82, 167, 061 3, 630 $8, 636, 265 
WN. Atlantic div ..._ 1,513 1,121,884; 920, 147,684/1,201| 1,870,187) 265) 126,171) 1, 065, 584/1, 803) 4,331,510 
S.Atiantic div...., 159, 223.986) 114 26, 848 93, 519,895| 14 3,454] 255,582] 201 1,02 9) 165 
S.Central div ..-.| 125, 52,648 89) 6,732) 62 58,133} 13 3,685 31,008} 161) °152)151 
N. Central div --..11,016] 706,728; 691; 98,388) 658) 970,593! 182, 98,536) 595, 883/1,178) 2, 465, 128 
Western div .----- 251) 199,808; 166) 30,545) 1538 184,764, 52) 24,085) 219,009; 287 658,311 
N. Atlantic div.: | | 
(Males 2.2.2.4 Se 31,705} G60) 4,579) 62 21,803) 24 3,272 28,842) 114 95, 731 
New Hampshire) 101 29,829, 60; 4,075) 109 35,318] 16 3,420) 19,134! 124 $1,776 
Vie ee 63 16,715) 86} 2,486) 59 14,618} 19 1,153 15,076) 79 49, 998 
M ee cial 848, 296,654, 220; 40,201) 314] 554,678) 53, 22,399) 299,006) 397 1,212,938 
Rhode Island... 48 28,293) 20) 38,388) 48 48,964, 8 2,696 22,565) 52 105,906 
Connecticut .-... 104 78,566} 80| 9,750) 108 98,361) 18 1,058) 185,748) 188 323,478 
New York ------ 502; 397,378) 284; 57,611) 331) 700,837) 83 55,650) 333,470) 570 1,544,941 
New Jersey----- 91 76,806, 49 6,593! 61) 116,549) 17| 3,154 67,468) 109 270,57 
Pennsylvania_._| 169 165, $43| lili 19,651 119) 273,564 27) 38,374 144,245) 220, 26, 177 
§. Atlantie div.: 
Delaware ..--.-- 5 4,318 4 TT 6) 6,843) 1 100, 7, 489 7 19, 471 
Maryland.......| 23) 32,592} 17) 7,516 18) 50,359) 5 764, 95,563, 81 116,594 
Dist. Columbia .| 80, 142,474 12) 11,276 12) 429,487) 2 620; 200,282} 86 784,089 
ae site, 2... 2.) 25; 7,562| 21) 1,373 19 Sca2o | 2 520 fest ee 25, 330 
West Virginia. 138 5,105, 13! 1,700 6 6,075} 3 1,830 6,761, 17 20, 971 
North Carolina.|; 20 18,476} 15) 1,509 8 Gee) Rew | Beau ene 1,682) 25 22, 387 
South Carolina.| 15 5,165) 11) 1,066 11 4,426). We... 2,344, 18 12,701 
Georgia.......-- 2k 9,067| 16) 1,147 9 8,413) 1 120 4,192} 25 22, 939 
imlkoroiveley 5 = Sees 2 ii 3, 627 5 490 4 Gia) gee || See 19 9 4, 673 
S. Central div.: : 
icentucky...---. 6 6,289 8 249 10 9,909) 2 95 1,444 23 17,986 
Tennessee ......| 17 9,426} 16, 1,424 9 10,879) 2} 840; 6,155} 23 28,725 
Alabama.._....- 1g 5,625, 18) 1,262 9 6,180 3 igi 923) 23 14, 051 
Mississippi--_____ file 3,640| 11 397, 6 629) 1 600 2,897) 19 8, 163 
Louisiana ......- 45 7,246) 11) 1,540 5 12, 207-2. Ie. 7,685) 18) 28, 768 
WME cS oA a7 18,560; 22) 1,289 12 11,624, 38] 1,527 6,755| 85 34, 755 
Arkansas _......) 10 2, 566 3 146 7 3,386) 1 162) 1,584, 12 7,844 
Oklahoma ._.--- 5 4,209 4 - 305 4 8,279) 1 300 3,509 5) 11, 652 
IndianTerritory 2 87 3 120.2. 4 Eeeewere || ame) aimee. || eee Sees 3 Ui 
N. Central div.: | 
Ohio_._--.-------| 189) 106,201; 88} 12,141) 97) 202,291, 20) 24,887; 132,696) 135) 478, 216 
meee 2-2. 2.1 69 46,902} 5] 10,850) 44 49, 750 2,074 49,342) 84 158,918 
MMOL 22252. 28.) 160; *151,895| 113) 26,794) 115) 282,046 33) 31,274] 190,822) 192, 682,831 
Michigan _.....- 118) 63,809) 69 6,393) 78 64,997) 22) 6,739 88,800} 187; 180,288 
Wisconsin _..._. 128 82,714, $9) 8,445) 93) 104,685) 31) 7,186 43,982) 143: 256,912 
Minnesota ._...- 89 61,563} 60 5,049) 44 66,442, 13 4,182 45,897; 101; 183,088 
LO  ——— a | 125 53,985, $0, 8,421] 81 50,017; 33) 8,267 35,259; 141; 155,899 
Missouri... 5d 72,767, 33, 8,453) 29 84,959, 6 8,202 40,009} 68 214,390 
North Dakota .. 9 2, 059 D 251 6 2,512| 1 287) 2,928) 10 8, 097 
South Dakota ._| _19 5,624; 13) 922 9 its em | Fae eB 975) 20 10, 226 
Nebraska -_..-.- 88 26,8771 244 2,249/ 2il 25,001) 0G 606 6,683 41. 61, 416 
Ianisase 12... 3s } oF 52,882 46] 38,420) 41 34,578, 12) 4,932 9,590; 81 84, 902 
Western div.: / | | 
Montana __...--- 15, 11,355! 138 2,314 14 24,3638 4) 1,125 10,910 19 50, 067 
WWiyommite ... 2. 4 2, &66 2 418 il SOULS. a) eee! , 060. 5 7,184 
Colorado ____...- 39 82,259| £2) 3,456) 24 33,155, ‘Mt 5,729 able 310) 42 85. 909 
New Mexico ---- 3) 210 4 309 Z 12325 coe ae ee a 2, 096) 6) 3, 988 
Arizona........- 3 2, 550 2 DE nee eee ee: Ae 42 3 2,912 
Chey en 9 6,015 6 929 4 ORIOZ eR Eee! 1, 940 9 15, 586 
ENewaGa .......-- 1 650 ii 260 2 TOU oar aes oe oe 2 2,610 
PO ===. ---- 5 2, 436 3 245 4 1,980} 1 120 1,140 6) 5, 921 
Washington _..- 18, 31,543} 16) 2,795) 16 24,918} 4) 2,785 9, 465' 23 71, 506 
recon... -...-. 15 7,618) 12; 1,014) 11 10,030) 2 186 5,299) 17 24, 145 
California. __..- 189, 102,406} 85 18, i io 79,693, 34 14, 140, 173; 807) i 388, 483 
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TABLE 8.—Summary of statistics of public, society, and school libraries of 1,000 
volumes and over in 1903, 


VALUE OF PROPERTY AND ENDOWMENT. 


2 Value of equip- | 
Permanent en- | Value of books Value cof librar 
dowment funds.’ and pamphlets. eee, ee % buildings. 2 
State or Territory.  [ywym- Num- Nine feed 
pea Amount. iaeeeny Amount. Paes Amount. Poza Amount. 
ing. ing. ing. ing. 
1 2/ 8 4 5 | 6 7 8 9 
United States ......| 729 ‘381,077, 728 3, 060 ($89, 476,064 2,180 $3, 370, 828 866 $39, 303, 952 
| | eS | ee 
North Atlantic division..| 552 | 20,469,521 | 1,379 | 20,701,784 | 961 | 1,685, 756 476 22, 184, 062 


South Atlantic division. | 31 1,674,613 176 | 8,118, 851 189 | 199,675 41 1,880, 709 
South Central division .. 10 368, 750 178 | 1,466, 438 121] 121,688 33 =1, 804, 641 
North Central division _.| 125) 8, 398, 726 | 1,068 | 11, 751, 062 768 | 1,170, 884 268 12,506, 640 
Western division .......- Jal! 171,118 259 | 2,487,929 191 | 242,380 48 1,927,900 
North Atlantic division: | 
Matin Ges 2 22s oe 40 | 512,217 67 445, 229 45 | 43, 284 28 918, 804 
New Hampshire-.--. 39 | 225,418 63 305, 058 49 | 26, 400 36 712, 200 
WViermont i222) 25.2.4 30 328, 984 50 504, 750 42 | 34, 458 20 364, 934 
Massachusetts _..--..| 192 | 6,556,823 | 277] 3,914,814 189 | 487,886 126 | 4,468,221 
Rhode Island _..____- 15 592, 350 42 | 1,753,307 | 30 | 64, 056 ily 998, 500 
Connecticut. ----.-2-2 64 | 1,915,345 88 851,951 65 72,927 48 | 1,416, 000 
INiGwy MORK seeesee 2-8 94 | 6,994, 237 522 | 7, 805, 694 3860 | 577, 669 116 | 6,484, 462 
New Jersey ..--.----- 17 | 823, 010 86 789, 004 59 120, 317 35 | 1, 648, 450 
Pennsylvania ......-- 61] 3,021,187 | 189} 4,381,977 22, 258, 1a, 50 5, 172,491 
South Atlantic division: 
WMelaware 2224.28 5 107, 950 6 104, 600 5 4,185 4 144, 100 
Wikierdienargly = ok ee Be 6 | 1,818,100 30} 1,281,776 20 | 15, 485 3 80, 000 
District of Columbia. 2 | 105, 000 22 300, 681 i 66, 940 2 400, G00 
Wat cla ee 7 49, 368 30 769, 196 | 20 27,118 if 258, 500 
West Virginia _._.... il 35, 000 18 73, 160 12 18, 350 2 136, 809 
North Carolina 24, 1 | 500 19 78, 400 17 17, 495 3 79, 300 
South Carolina .___-- 4 24, 200 21 220,571 19 9,582 8 | 52, 700 
Geoncings se.) eae 3 | 16, 500 26 233, 627 | 26 43, 170 9 196, 500 
Plorida -.2.. cos. 84 2 23, 000 9 56, 200 | 7 2, 350 3 32, 800 
South Central division: 
Kentucky 222522c5-8.4 2 42,000 | 27 254, 566 15 10,710 6 461, 500 
Tennessee __....------ 3 24, 750 2h 217, 614 17 36, 647 4) 181; 641 
Mlabamay 20 26 wae. . ee es 24 256, 616 17 | 9, 024 3 | 28, 500 
MIseiSsi pl 20:0. ccd BS oe 14 71, 020 11} 3,917 4 | 32, 500 
Louisiana ._.....-..-.- 2 280, 000 22 172, 827 16 | 17,600 | 3 193, 000 
WNOK AG sue eas ah. 3 22, C00 42 320, 3800 31 28, 725 8 | 325, 000 
Aviansas.. a). A! a 15} 3900/10) 5,100) 3 | 22” 500 
Oklahonianse = eNts  eee e 6 86, 095 | 4 9, 900 | 2 60, 000 
ibovahtasny atrenaeiheay tay ee) AE eB || er 3 3000 ioc ss. s|eeee 25a. A ee 
North Central division: | | | 
ONG seta. een uae ee 34 | 890, 359 144 | 2,289,308 100 194, 229 39 | 1, 232,837 
i Gianae se seeseee. 4 v 178,185 94. 891, 590 69 "8, 207 26 847, 960 
Mlimoise eases sess es ek 21 | 6,247, 309 Vio 2,231,255 138 | 188, 169 58 | 4,092, 950 
NiGhica i= =e =e 15 244, 253 122 | 1,380, 496 88 | 73, 131 27 | 923, 300 , 
WASCOlGIN ==. 42a 14 279, 625 122] 1,174,582 | 86 | « 326,515 27 | 1,636, 400 
Minnesota.......-.--. 8 236, 910 95 659, 535) 62 53, 136 | 14 | 607,515 | 
OMe ee eee eae 10 229, O85 107 779, 418 80 68, 869 | 31 | 1,012,024 | 
WGSSO URE eee ee 8 50, 400 66} 1,254,317 48 83, 312 15 | 1,242, 664 
North Dalcotac2-.2 55 aes. 26 Ae 2 eee 18 56, 800 9 5, 215 3 | 52,700 
Southiiakota 22222244 se222 4 2, 500 20 83, 594 16 | 6, 475 4 | 69, 500 
INGDEGSikkay es eee 3 | 9,100 39 312, 023 23 | 23, 125 | 12 | 448, 500 
TROGMOGIES eee ee ae 5 26, GOO 71 718,134 54 70, 991 17 | 845, 350 
Western division: | | 
Nontaiiie se: 22 Sao ee eee eee 16 238, 864. 14 Bala eel 8 213, 600 
DWiviO mn Oye fae ewe 2 eR cs ee 5 39, 400 | 5 4. 280 2 52, 000 
Colorado... ..2.. .-8. 2 18, 000 40 415, 957 | 33 | 33, 758 5 208, 000 
Wie w Men ICG. 2. co. e soe ea eos 3 27, 000 | 2 TOO DS. sea cleegaee eee 
AIG OM fie 526s 2 tae ee he Ee ee 5 30, 305. | 3 1, 200 2 37, 000 
Uitte Pe oe ee ee 18 $0, 800 8 6, 750 2 25, 700 
ING Viale See ee Ae crore cc onee 2 21, 000 i LOO S - 2.2 Resse eee 
dao. eo 8 Ae. ee Pe oe ae, i 23, 950 6 1,500 1 2, 000 
Washinetol 242-24 1 1, 600 16 133,237 11 18, 055 4 277, 250 
OreeGN (2222.22.22) 2 89, 068 ily, 236,540 | 12 7,060 1 160, 600 
California __.__. ~o 222+] 6 68. 050 185) 1, 181: 376 96 117. pe | 23 952, 850 
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TABLE 9.—Summary of statistics of public, society, and school libraries of 1,000 
volumes and over in 1908, 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LIBRARIES AND VOLUMES. 


| | Census Of- 


fice esti- | Number) Number 
State or Territory. Libraries.| Volumes. mate of people books 
population er li- | per 100 
in 1908. brary. | people. 
| ee et 
1 2 3 4. So EN G 
OMe Cas LabeSi ee a eee see oe ee 6,869 | 54,419,002 | 79,900, 389 11, 682 68 
NiomtneA tlamtic Givision.-..--.-<-.-..+54--- 3,006 | 27, 805, 980 | 22, 149, 788 7, 366 126 
SouuleAtamtie GlvislOM.)..-.-..22.2.-25--4 # 6, 025, 622 | 10,981, 970 19, 949 DD 
SoutheCentralGilyvision.---......-....-...-/ 4 2) 524,288 | 14, $41, 686 30, 871 17 
INGuME Sentral diviISIONe: 222.622. eee 2, 284 14; BAD, 460 | 27,490, 996 12, 086 53 
Westorlndl VISION == 0 2c. 25 aoc cemce ce coe 547 3)521, 257 4,394, 999 8, 085 80 
North Atlantic division: | 
VEG; 1) Cetera NSE Soe e ona at 167 921, 858 702, 875 4, 208 131 
Nenyvarlel ais Mir meee neces est 169 800, 286 422,109 2,498 2s 
WiCTAM OM tenes siete ese UE 119 566, 275 347, 007 2, 916 163 
Viassaclni se ti ae eae eee ae 624 7,616, 994 2,974, 021 4,763 256 
Javloversks) JUS naWdL 5 36 ane ene one see 89 851, 894 454, 629 5, 108 187 
(CONNEC ti Cite eee ee oe 2238 1, 824, 442 956, 789 4,291 191 
ING ani Diino ee eee ro ee A 924 9, 079, 868 7,659, 814 8, 280 119 
WWiewad Ouse ye ee eseu oe A te 200 1, 464, 551 2,016, 797 10, 084 Qs 
|Pembaghyi hepa 8 ee eee 491 4,580, 312 6, 608, 747 18, 456 69 
South Atlantic division: 
ID OAWiA Om tee eee 2 nen pes EM ily 188, 755 189, 878 11,169 70 
Ninny lkpaiel: == a a) eee oe 89 1,808,964 ; 1,231,789 18, 840 105 
Distmet or Columibia..-------..-.2---- 90 2, 712, 693 293,217 8, 208 925 
Rai oda eee oe cee ee 8 532, 811 1, $19, 103 22, 578 27 
WiieStaValt CUM aps een Seek shee s secee ceeds Bl. 152, 893 1, 021, 106 27, 597 15 
iNonth Carolimarj-.- .-aso4-<-2--seee-4 | &4 374, 778 1,976,571 23, 5381 19 
SOutheCanOliniaies 22. s2222 ene. Soe 5+ 362, 658 1, 897, 067 25, 872 26 
(GOT) 22 ee A ee een | 66 364, 196 2, 386, 404 85, 400 16 
Florida _....._-_. Cie) eee oem 26 87,279 566, 885 21, 863 15 
South Central division: — 
EMG is G layin eee oe ee 85 582,018 2, 280, 619 26,243 26 
PRGMNMORSCemenar .rtoee Sto ease Soe. o 86 4514, 762 2) 095, 228 24, 863 | 22 
ASIEN OF ONE Yes = ee aa oe ee ee 58 240,591 1, 928, 284 33, 160 | 12 
DVESSISSifo Pleeweeeee etter o Sic, oe ee H 46 196, 400 1,629, (71. 3d, 480 | 12 
HO MIUSI AN Are eee ee Seen ee AL Bt 880, 984 1, 460, 287 27, 041 26 
BIR OSCE Seen epee = tener ae, see 4! 104 420, 517 3, 285, 474 81,591 13 
PANIIT SA She ee ee he se ee eed 39 189, 529 1, 366, 119 39, 032 | 14 
Welle nvouaiys}e ie: 5 oe See eee ee eee EI 11 50, 282 "495, 285 45, 026 10 
Thaveligpa, Men eek ene? a= ee ee Se 5 9. 200 455, 624 SUE ay 2 
North Central division: 
(HOG a, 5 ses ee ee B54 2,841,401 4, 302, 860 12, 155 66 
Tioghieiiey 225220 Sse eee ae eee § 197 1, 175, $45 2; 614; 228 13, 270 45 
HIM pores 395 3, L70, 932 5, 117, 086 12, 9355 62 
Vinci oa eer eee So ae ce eS 284 1, 586, 709 2,510, 647 10, 729 63 
RWHSCOUMSIN seen eure So So. cee 229 Tait, ety 2,155, 441 9,412 58 
IGiamnieon) 2a eee eee 170 940, 688 1, 857, 462 10, 926 oll 
ayy clans sere ee ky a cece teak 288 1,100, 011 2, 336, 484 10, 028 47 
IIS SIO IRS? oe ae Ouran mete ee eee ee 188 1,194, 247 oe eet, le 17, 685 a7 
Mort ake tay. 222.65. secksc eee. Joe} 25 69, 198 357, 594. 14, 804 19 
Sxorieluy [Dewigoiss) 2 ee eee By 109, 087 443, 927 ie Sos 25 
DN (ONO AS Ica eee ee a ee Bae eA 82 417, 295 il. 098; 139 13, 892 38 
TECPSO UST ISIS 2 ee yas ch eee ew 145 679, 205 | i 469, 969 10,188 46 
Western division: | 
Vion aie wee oe eee oes LT aa 206,210 | 277, 102 8, 839 | 74 
Wyoming. ------------------ + 222-22 2--- 9 57,815 101, 525 11, 28! 58 
loikoiav' gas eee a gemma) 77 468) 741 574,080 | 7455 82 
INGiie Wer aici = | eee eee ee iit 4h, 361 205,819 | 18,711 22 
PAWS 7 Onl eee tee arn eee cere. 4 8 31, 197 138, 858 16, 667 23 
[LO 33 nea se eee Ls 24. 109, 210 295, 404 12,308 87 
[Slewjalclaemeee che aesce Se eee 1 5 88, 644 40, 829 8, 166 82 
Kien ms ere a en ye ewe lr sound A 14 A Beo 183, 738 13, 124 23 
WY GISIAIIDISR Poy Oe nee ee ae 40 233, 152 581, 626 14,541 40 
CISC See re am Bal 152, 225 437, 302 14, 107 30 
@aMhiiiorern gee eee one Sch ke eee 297 2 142, 867 1,564, 286 5, 267 137 
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TABLE 10.—Summary of statistics of public, soeiety, and school libraries of 300 
volumes and over, and less than 1,000 volumes, in 1903. 


LIBRARIES, VOLUMES, AND CLASSIFICATION. 


i 
Free or ecoeuey | Classification. 
a ' Libra- |, | 
State or Territory. Volnmes. Free  Sub- 
ries. Free. for ref- scrip-, School. oo 5 ee 
ference, tion. | eae ie ae 
1 2 (| 38 4 | 5 6 5 hte a 8 | 9 | 10 
United States _.._... 2,242 | 1,215,695 | 864; 1,216 | 162 | 1, 697 56 323 ay 16 
North Atlantic division_-_- 647 | 874,317 239 348 40 410 4 175 | 58 
South Atlantic division ___ 126 66, 003 23 et 19 81 13 13 19 
South Central division —-_-_- 131 66, 108 ill 98 12 92 7 10 12 
North Central division __- 879) 467,475 B22 495 62 710 18 95 35 
Western division.......__. 459 | 241, 797 239 191 29 404 4 80 Pl 
| SS == = = — 
North Atlantic division: | 
Mgt Ree neces ate 47 26, 042 15 24 | 8 At) | ee 4 32 | 1 
New Hampshire-.-._.- 39 25, 066 24 | + 1 ieee Opes. cee eee 
Rermont............1 a7 |. \ 81,138 43/9 1 3 12 |...) @ 3 
Maxsachusetts_---.---- 69 37, S19 ne 44 | 2 45 it | 8 
Rhede Island -.--..-__- 10 5, 225 1 bole il oa See 3 it 
Conmmectieug 22-275... 5 BD 23" 019 8 32 2 ey eee ee 10 | 4 
INiesva OMI = 2-2 std 203 125, 882 7 tS 9 144 i oll 27 
New Jerfey .-.-------- | 7D 42,135 34 83 8 (iis Pees 8 5 
IPeniaisy wale: 22... ese 105 57, 298 | 32 67 6 85 2 9 g 
South Atlantic division: 
Delaycare 22 oe. 2a 6 8,014 AR 4 ill Z| oe | 1 il 
JRE ee ep 0X6 eee ee 23 11,190 24 15 6 14 al 2 6 
District of Columbia. . 8 oy) | Sea Sole. sae Die -=2--0IL eee a 
Meni eee ete oc! 16 9, 068 4 8) 3 10 2 il 
West Virginia BOE ae or | SOS) eee ae Ba eee 2 DO a. 
North Carolina.......- 24 12,796 8 14) 4) 16 3 2 3 
South Carolina _.___.-- 19 9,375 4 14 1 as 3 on 2 
Geouoiae 5 222.25 ee | 19 9, 522 4 ale 4 | 11 3 2 3 
se lore fo: a nee 6 Baio? doscuoe G20. 2.4 2) Mae a S| ae 
South Central division: | | 
Poti i.) <a eee 24 12, 574 1 21 2 | 16 rime 5 
Tennessee. __-.....- 2 12, 685 3 TG 4 lV a eee 3 
AV Ma ge. ccc. c-se 52s 15 7,500 4 ii 8 3 3 1 
Missis-ippi_.--.-.--.--- g 4,282 i 7 il 4 3 1 iL 
(MWonisiawg.s 222. 2o5case 6 BAO) eee e Gao sae 5 | L232 
OR Gosrtegi es et et ee Se 41 20.215 10 27 4 B4 ay 4 i 
CAD ATIGA Sis Seats A SA 19 4,856 i 3 1 fi 1) ipa. 
Ole ain @nita eee eee 2 | 1, 460 1 lhe eae T lea en 1 
Indian Territory --_-.--- eee. | pee ee eer Be eevee ae | Sa looea ages | to alee 
North Central division: 
@MO wee. . es eS 125 64, 781 39 i ts 166 2 a 10 
TGaChibee Bea ee 88 48, 441 37 45 6 i 2 alu 5) 
UNM OISSee ee bea 2 28 118 61,189 28 83 | (i 96 2 5 15 
Niaiehigan: 4)... 2225. 8) 81 41,798 44 30 i 57 1 | 18 5 
WVaSCONSIY 22-02-2205. | 97 55,507 Be Sil 8 72 A 214 3} 
IWiMieSotas. 2. --222..44 51 | 31,385 ai 27 3 An. | ee 3 3 
anid Sh Sense ee Seeee b 125 | 62,431 | 47 73 | 5 104 2 1b 3 
MiSSOUMie = 2 see 63 33, O68 | 6 46 11 47 & 2 6 
North Dakota ....--.-- Wy 5,183 | S oy! Ee eee Wp cass ee | eee 
South Dakota ___._.__-| 15 } 8, O84 | 5 9 1 | 2S 3 1 
Nebsasivae 224... 255) 44 93" 221 10 28 | 6 | (Be eae 2 3 
IRAN SA Se eee woe 61 32, 297 | 30 30 | 1 Oe Geese ti 2 
Western division: | | 
Montana ee=.- 24-42-2244 | iS 6,675 | 4 iS) | ee (| Beeceee 2 5 
Neering 2. 22 cccuc dd 4 | 1, 7754) 1 2 1 oS Eee: 1 |... 2a 
@oleiade .155-.45.4.. r iG] 815 5 8] 8 be 3 | 
New Mexico.___.....-. 5 2,175 3 PA | ee | 3 | See iH 
ATA ONA 2 ose SaaS 4 Oe eee Anise sf | eee 2)... 
LOE Ay eee eee Meee 9 4,824 4 2 (53) |e! 1 2 
INGMWat A ee fee oases i| Beit | Le see SS 2 A Ae See ee | ee i 
didlain OR ses oo 28 Sos. 2 ee Bat 6 2,765 | 1 | ett i en ee 4 fe. 
Washington .......-.-4 12 } 5, 683 | 6 Gms... Oo aee ae lea 2 
Oneconyeees ae 19 9.677 | 3 14 2 10 724 4 | 2 
Calttarma <.c25...5-8-2 | 370 | 196,984 | 213 1) 20 $46 6 8 
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TABLE 11.—Growth of public, society, and school libraries, 1875-1903. 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE PER LIBRARY. 


~T 
~I 
Or 


1875. 1885. 1891. 1896. 1900. 1903. 
- : = : a : : : a 
& | & a | of & & | fe ct) Wes 6 | & 
& | 2 Pei > = e = > af ‘a1 Sg 
Spel ee ewe ae | eee Wea ee 
State or Territory. ey cas S oe a ae S ae fa AG = ae 
Si Se (3/65 |S) 35) 5 SB) S| 3e) 3 | Se 
1 @ om ® om ® om ® gm by oo o om 
fo p= a | 2 a] 2 | 52 ae |I\ G2 2 | 2 
Sie |212 lee hela Waila Wea 
isl = = = 2 2 5 = = = QS = 
a1 A A Aue 41 a | 4 all a 
1 3 AL 3 G ‘e 8 9 Oo} 11 ]/ 2 13 
United States __.__- 2,089 21, 482 2, 988 Li, S774, 026 = 8376/5, 882) 14,118 6, 869! 11, 662 
North Atlantic division __ 1, 1 11, 8341, 545) 9, 837)2, 907 oe), 403 8, 5103 3, 005 Aes: 
South Atlantic division 5 29,873; 289) 29, 188 aoe 205 421 24,811 19, 949 
South Central division - : Bs 54,712) 200 47,917 de 446) 374 87, 647 483 £0, 87 
North Central division _- 2 80,804 815 Pi O24 5 21, 716!1, 728 15, 240 2,254 12, 056 
Western division _______- 18,907| 13 16, Kee pi 15, 258 3887) 10,572 &, ORS 
= | = = 
North Atlantic division: | 
INIENAREN Sen gee ee Aso 10) % 7, 687 7,161) 111) 6,256 4, 209 
New Hampshire ____- 54, 6,154) 78! 4, 228 8,205; 148) 2,878 2, 498 
WieisimMOnt = 2-22.22. 33 10, 042) 42 6,518 4,970, 96) 3,580 2,916 
Massachusetts ..----- 5, 381 426 4, 845 5,415| 571) 4,919 4,763 
Bhode Island____._-.- 7,595, 65 Delon 5,162) 82) 5, 226 5, 108 
Wonmectient 22... 22. 8,634, 98 5, 923 5,3a1) 197 4,611 4,291 
INfeny Weonel< pes eeeeee 14.977| 397 12, 734 11, 468) 718) 10,122 | &, 290 
New Jersey -.__------ 19,204] > 74 16, 085 17,362; 154) 12,282) 200) 10,084 
Remnsylmvaiia o.5. ss 17,485! 291 15, S&2 17,761) 401) 15,7157 491 138, 456 
south Atlantic division: 
IWelaWwaGersses=.o.. 2a 19,343, 12 12, 035 (12,857) 13) 14, 210 | 11,169 
Mle yam —_..-.--- 18.181} 62 16, 037 16,343, 8) 14,876 13, 840 
District tof Columbia_| 3,235) 53 4,607 5,164, T4 3,766 3, 258 
Witreaisey eae eed 30,989} 46 36, 800 34,400, 64) 28,972 22518 
West Virginia ___-___| 58, 100 6 12 Nees 83,500, 23 «41, 687 Paint 
North Carolina ek 48,984) 35 42,578 42,250) 57] 33,224 evo 
South Carolina. -____.- 52,381| 28 Bilelae 37,344, 39) 34, 367] 25, 872 
(Geongial 2.) -.5.5.- 8. 51,969) 42 44, 813 47,805) 55 40,297 35, 400 
TRHOWEM CI) yaya eee ees oe 14, 987 5} 27, 259 36,538, 16 33,084 3 21, 803 
South Central division: 
EMentuckey se. eM 48,403) 54) 3 | 81,502! 4 SSG G28; 252 26, 248 
Tennessee __--_.------ 37,604, 44 | 36, OF2| 30,484) 77 26,241 24, 363 
PME Ae oe oe 59, O4T 33) | 65, 733 58,086, 48 42,528 33, 160 
IMMSSISSIPPI 2.-..----2- 96,790, 23) 44, 469 43,548) 30 51,709 35, 480 
Wowulsiana so 2 2.228 41,330) 238 39, 950 44,074) 40 34,541 27,041 
exac wees ee ae 76,093; = 22) 82.797| 391 62,692) 69 44,184 ail sel 
PATE CAN GISs = 2 oo = cus 311, 750 8: 102, 562| 75, 882; 28 46,842 59, 032 
Oldahomdeaeaer es. 4 fe Bl See el a ene 2, 72, 600 8 49,781 45, 026 
indianvberimtorm 22 1h. .2.4 Bees BO etisseuees 2 100, 500 3130, 653 _ 91,125 
North Cental division: 
Oop eee eee ee 24,5384 158 ei 19,218} 268 15,680 be aalayy: 
MGA Ae ee Sn Le 82 S\ 22,3711 21,402) 164) 15, 344! el eaee) 
MMT OIS) 22-5 Sac ese 28,5380| 172 18, 849 19, 626} 809! 15, 604 255 
UTILS Sg oe ee eee 82,100) 108 15,510 15,360) 193) 12,544 10, 729 
NVaScomsimm. 22.252 .2- 26,729; 62 21, 086 19,010} 165) 12, 540) 9 «69,412 
Minnesota.___...._-.- 36,619) 36 38) 24,563 22,138) 123) 14, 239 } 10, 925 
Oa = eae ee ee 82,156) 68 9) 21,482 17, $20} 170) 13,129) 28: 10, 028 
MM SSOW TI eee 222 ee 41,106, 69 98, 808 28,508 141) 22,033 17, 635 
Noth Wakoty 2.) -2 800) 91, Ba 52,667, 16) 19,946 14, 304 
South Dakota .._.___- | EY 4 Q), 36, 5 37,286] 26) 15,445 11,998 
MGistaska, .so22225c2-- 33,700, 19 Q) 36° Bid 35,476; 51! 20,952 18, 393 
(RAVI: See eee ee ee 46,346) 39) 3) 25, 484 235, 938 104; 14,139 10, 138 
Western division: 
Montana ...254-..-2.-! 1, 28, 460 ie 5| 26, 432 16,692! 14! 17,3881 8, 939 
Repyomlie 2... ..-2.. 1, 15, 800 1 3) 20, 285 22,75 8] 11,566 11, 28h 
Wolorado 2...2..2.-5-- 5| 17,600, 17 Bl O22 16,059} 54) 9,994 7,455 
New Menico ._______- 1,104, 800 4 5| 30, 719 28, 833) 11) 17,755 18,711 
IAMIZONA 0. ccceoescece 1) 19, 860 Aye Hay) US) resthra} 16, 750 5) 24,586. 16, 667 
UI ee 2! 55, 900 Al 6) 34,651 23,182; 13! 21,288 12,308 
IN| Gaye ee 8) 17,188 5 6] 7,627 7,500 7, 056 8, 168 
NGO. 0 ke 1} 22,100 3 2) 42, 193 ?5, 200 9 17,975 18, 124 
NWwiashene ton ......-..- 1 42,400 7 G! 38, 821 23,730! 31) 16,713 14,541 
Bee POM Soules ss aec.. 6 21,017, 11 se 15 20,918 24,250, 24 17,231, 14, 107 
(CRUNTODS MEY a oee se eeeeoe 47) 14,209; 80) 12, TL tol: 3) 10,311) 212 7, 005, 5, 267 
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TABLE 12.—Grouwth of public, society, and school libraries, 1875-1903. 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES PER 100 INHABITANTS. 


1875 1885. | 1891 1896. 1900. 1903. 
: n. : nm. : nm. . ln .| ‘ nN, - ce 
e eel 8 (Gel) Wea] 2 Weel =) liga) Sue 
-Be) | 
B el 4& teat 2 leel =& eel 2 ies] 2 ee 
State or Ter- © >a © are) © >a © ae) © ee) SS 
ritory. ~ ean o Sil oe (WeeSl 2 ohasn OF ibs) 2 ee 
-_ oe es | ee Se DC ee EGS |S 
S S20 & (82h 5  iBe 2 Wee Si es! 2 ee 
= lauy a iach a Wee! 8 Weal 2 ileal aeuee 
5 hes = 3 @ S Bo = Bo S 20S, S Bo 
ee ag ie ee a tL eh cle. TAS ZA Vie PAM 2 
1 2 3 4 (|6 G i 8 9 10 she 12 #/18 
| L ' t 
ie ee 11,487,778 26 19,401,199) 35.25, 977,643, 41)33,051,872 47 44.591, 851 59.54, 419,002 68 
pein soe. 6,714,765 50/10, 722,466) 68 18,754,092, 79.17,647, 723) 91.28, 410,577, 111 27,805,980, 126 
Ghai 2 1,776,099, 27| 2,753,420) 34 3,400,818) 88) 4,015,087} 43) 5,303,287) 51] 6,025, 022| 55 
GeOdiy -.c5.- 580, 79] 8) 846,838} 9) 1,122,866) 10) 1,360,451) 11) 1,886,731) 13) 21524)283] 17 
N.C. div_____-| 2,045,797) 14} 4,129,203) 20, 6,259,810! 28) 8,016,780] 32111,211, 710, 4314,542,460' 58 
EY codec cee 370,988) 28) “949,272, 45) 1,440,557! 48 2,011,881) 52) 2,779,566] 68] 3,521,257] 80 
\ se - | ec a om ee | ae 
r = : 5 ==! == 
N. A. div | | ? 
i ae 911,644 331 353, 549) 54 435,378, 66 542,666 81 701,982 101 Lee 131 
ae ae 190,146 57 828,606 91! 415,930, 78, 595,800, 152 728,560 176, 900,296) 213 
Wie | 119,483] 36} 204,317/ 62) 278,511) 82 359,213) 109 481, 51| 140, 546,275, 168 
Macs... | 2,128, 724, 129 8,489,159, 180) 4,452,771) 199) 5,450,397) 204 6,633, 285) 236 7,616,994 256 
Ral | 210,063 81 B87, 157 127) 467,233) 185 580,305, 152, 700,672, 163° 851,894. 187 
Comm... 394,750) 68 663,070) 97) 885, 429) 119. 1,102,082) 134 1,547,667) 170 1,824, 442" 191 
i: ae 1,980,445, 43 2,959,798) 54) 38,961,848] 66 5,251,347 80 7,496,509, 103 9.079, 863, 119 
ic he ae 262,993 26 436,581 84 641,686 44) "801,152, 49 1,150,774! 61 1,464,551) 73 
cf ace eee AR 1,216,507 31 1,900,229, 40) 2,220,306] 42 2,964,761 51 8,974,577 63, 4,580,312 9 
S.A. div oa. | Me 
Riel. | 41,800 31 60,562, 39 68,533, 41, «83,763 47, 126,647, 69 138,755) 70 
ee. aa 366,634 43 600,514, 61 842,174) 143) 985,830, $0 1,175,253, 99 1,303, 964) 105 
ick Cras 756, 288 508 1,197,169! 588! 1, 493, 635) 648 1,793, 910 632 2, BO, 183 £99 2, 712, 093 O25 
7 936-955 17 235 40.536) 21) 841,225, 20 489,646 26 582, 27 
Moun! “32; 000 6 30 000 2 "31, O80 5 46,137, 6 100,492, 10 152, 893, 15 
Ce 113,507 9! 145,685] 10 166,241) 10} 218,757) 18. 285,251! 15 874,778, 19 
Sai) ee a 107,679 13, 170,679 16 184,482 16, 232,418) 19 256,571 19 362,653 26 
Ga......-...] 109,236 8 219,446 13 223,833) 12 270,041) 14) 296,855, 13° 364,196] 16 
Fle... 12,500 6} 22,100 7 = 46,981) 12 48,506] 967,739 18 87,279] 15 
SB Codain: | | e 
Kyte ef 184,505 13, 255,856 15 314,737] 17 818,661) 16 425,720, 20, 582,018, 26 
Tenn _......| 125,212) 9! 180,614) 11) 222462) 18, $18,571] 17| 392,221] 19) 454,762, 22 
Ala.........] 55,000 5} 85,083, 6} «96,166, 6] 117,387] 7] 196,521} 11] 240,591) 12 
Mica. i 31,923] 3 89,140 7)-—«127,3814) 10) 166,870, 12 160,733, 10 196, 400) 12 
a 126,812 15 180,858] 13) 179,218| 16 212,823] 18 253,074 18, 880, 984| 26 
Tex _...--c-- 48,607, 4| 57,5211 3] 86,603} 4! 181,222 5: 246,881; 8! 420,517] 18 
Re eos _. 7,024 1] 43.500 5 92,100; 8 87,600 7 181,884) 14 189,529) 14 
ONi 0S et eects lees Ee. ee Y es 5,157] 4 ae g oe 30 
Tas 1,00, 4, 266)___- 3, 766)__. 2,205} 1) 982) 1 2 
N Cig: | | | 
Omen. 578,736! 20, 998,821! 29 1,258,436] 24 1,587,891 a 2,055,589, 49) 2,841,401, 66 
Rive see. 2r. - 200,527) 11) 871,755 18) "524,826 24) 654,651) 29, 992,189, 30, 1,175,945] 45 
i Sean 424,231) 15) 858,624) 25 1,641,129) 43 1, $22,580 13 2, 472, 710 5 8, 170, 982 62 
- 85,8 3 475,934! 25! ° 726.2661 35' 7 975,081! 42 1,298,708] 54) 1,586, 70! 
ee 169" Ob! t 368; 82>) 33 Lr 503 oY 626,442 32' 987,729) 48] 1,257,747] 58 
chia eens 59,359) 10, 155,544 14 299,763 23 467,307, 28 691,893, 40) 940,688) 51 
Towa... 121,500, 9 286,938) 16, 431,695) 23 607,765 30, 844,871) 38) 1,100,011) 47 
te ee 242,614, 18° 380,521} 16) 527,510, 20\ 686,955, 23 934,111) 30) 1,194,247) 37 
IN. Dak ..2-. Xn 40001 4 to.gs0! af 2880) 4| 23,682) 7) 48,681) 15) 69, 193} 19 
S. Dale oi 1 20,586] 6 34,863) 7) 72,970, 18) 109,087] 25 
Nebr ..-....{ 24,264 10, 80,718 11) 168,251} 16) 226,743, 15, 297,691] 28 | 417,265) 38 
Kans __.--.-| 37,808} 6) 150,682! 11} 205,565) 14 lg 13) 515,118 35! 679,205) 46 
Wadiv.: P 
Nout 2.83 1,250, 4} 12,200, 17} 21,189, 16 69,222/ 32) 111,919) 46/ 206,210 74 
Vyo.....! 3,011) 22) 10,000 28 19,360 82, 23,785, 26, 43,248) 47) 57,315) 56 
Calo... 4 10,997] 12) 56,877] 23; 122,067} 80, 800, 890 53 83, 866 6i 468, il 82 
yo ai: fern € tod = ” ae ro 26 5; 5 
Ate Ci 2600 13 T4836 15 OW 25, ITA Ob 277414) Bel 81,197] 83 
Utah... 11 9,253] | 23,490/ 14) 24,726 12| 49,582) 19, G8, 807] 25| 109,210, 37 
iev 0.0L 15,000} 29) 25,977 49 88, 215) 8 49, 989 ul 66,584 131 33, 644 2 
Idaho..-....| 1,846] 8 7,000, 18 6,000 7 3, 02% 85 335) 2 
Wash.......| 6,459/ 15) 12,436, 10 41,006 12 76,646, 13, 136,314, 26) 233,152) 40 
Oreg...._--- 25,202} 20) 44,789, 19 65,544) 21) 90,190) 23) 128,907] 31) 152,225) 35 
Cay set | 290, 730 a 736,068, 72 1,076,406 89 1,207,659) 94) 1,781,858) 120| 2, 142, 867| 187 
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TABLE 13.—Growth of public, society, and school libraries, 1875-1908, 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE. 


a Decrease, 


| 1875 1885. 1891. 1896. 1900. 1903. 
bO J Q co) Q i) 
AQ DQ 7a) 791 wR 
3 re a e a 
c 2 m £ = 
[) OF [ai es Cs 
State or Ter- AS Ee AS aS as 
ritory. Vol- Vole own Vol- gy Vol- 4 ei evol “et “=! Vol- “a ae 
umes. umes. he 3} umes fe 2 | umes 8} umes Fe S| umes 22 
aS aS a8 as aA 
o w 5 a © - © wa 5 wn 
4 MM | MH Cal mH 
fad) fed} fed) fad) | D 
[i fa | af ay af 
i 2 oO Y 4 5 | 6 T 8 9 10 V1 12 
Wee cco. J 11, 487, 77819, 401, 199) 68. 9:25, 977, 643) 33, 9.88, 051,872, 27. 244,591, 851) 34. 9:54, 419, 062) 22.0 
N..A. div ____| 6,714, 765)10, 722, 466) 59. rie. 754,092) 28.3117, 647, 723) 28. 3/28, 410,577 32. 7/27, 805, 980) 18.8 
Sea div._2.4 1,776,099) 2, 758. 420; 55.0) 8,400,818) 28.5) 4,015, 087) 18.1) 5, 308, 287) 32.1) 6,025,022 13.6 
Sa xdives 580,179 846, 888] 46.0) 1,122,366) 382.5) 1,360,451) 21.2) 1,886,781) 38.7) 2,524,283) 83.8 
N.C. div _..-|) 2, 045, 797) 4, 129. 208 101. 8} 6,259,810) 51.6) 8,016,780) 28.1/11,211,710 39.9 14, 542, 460] 29.7 
Wei - ses. 870, 988 949, 272/155. 9} 1,440,557) 51.8) 2,011,881) 39.7) 2,779,596 58.2 = 521, 257| 26.8 
N. A. div | | 
IMG ce. 24 211, 644 358, 549) 67.1 435,378! 23.1 542, 666, 24.7 701, 982) 29.4 921,853) 31.3 
INP pie 190, 146 328, 606) 72.8 415, 980| 26.6 595, 800) 438.3 723, 560) 21.4 909, 296) 24. 4 
Wetmore. 9 a 119, 488 204,317) 71.0 2108, 011) (83.9 359, 213 Fills, 481,551} 34.1 566, 275) 17.6 
MEGS 22.2.2 2,128,784, 3,489, 159) 63.9] 4, ris WOU, HRN a 450, 307) 22.4 6, 683, 285; 21.7) 7,616,994, 14.8 
lla 10, 063 387, 157! 84.3 467,233) 20.7 580, 305) 24.2 700, 672) 20.7 851, v4 Pa) 
@onn---2.4 394, 750 663, O70! 68.0 885. 429) 33.5 1, 102. 082, 24.5 1,547,667, 40.4 1, 824, 442, 17.9 
INP 2 2.-..5 1,980, 445) 2, ¢ 059) 798) 49.0) 8, 961, 848] 33.9) 5,251,347) 32.6 7,496, os 42.8) 9,079,863) 21.1 
Nee. 4 262, 998 438, 581 66.0 641,686 47.0 S01, 162) 24.9) 1,150,7 43.6] 1, 464, 551! 27.8 
eee: ee 1, 216,507) 1, 900, 229) 56. Bh 2, 220, 306} 16.8) 2 984, vl oor 5 3, 974, BIT 34.1) 4, 580, Bae 
S. A. div 
Wels... 8 41, 800 60, 562) 46.6 68,533) 13.2 83, “64 Paes, 2 126,647) 51.2 188, 755; 5.6 
Mido eee 2. 366, 634 600,544, 63.8 842,174 40.2 985, 380 17.0 1, 175, 2538) IGF Sh, 16 303, 96L eno 
ID. (Cans 756, 288 1,197,169} 58.3) 1, 498,055; 24.7) 1,798,916) 20.2 2. 504, 783! 29.6) 2,712,698 8.8 
With ae 298" 9 955 307, 233) 29.7 340, 539} 10.8 341, 225) .2 489. 646) 43.5 582,811 8.8 
Wit Vidic 2. 32, 000 a0: 46.3 34,980 16.6 46,187) 31.9 100, 492'117.8 152,893 52.1 
INO e222 113, 507 145, 685) 28. 4 166,241) 14.1) 218,757 31.6 285, 251! 80.4 B74, 774 31.4 
Sa@o oo 107, 679 170, 679) 58.5 184, 482 5. ll 939) 418 26.0 256, 571) 10. 4 362,653 41.4 
Gi oe 109, 236 219, 446100, 9 223, 833 2.0 270,041) 20.6 296, 855) 9.9 364,196 22.7 
x bas ees 12,5 ni 22,100) 76.8 46,981 112.6 43, 506) a 7,4 67, 789) 55.7 87,279, 23.9 
nO, div 
Keyes Some 8 1&4, 505 205, 896) 388. 7 alae Zosd ol8, 661 1.3 425, (29! 33.6 582, 018} 26.7 
“i erahaye ee 125, 212 130, 614) 44.3 222,462) 23.2 318,571, 48.2 392, 221; 23. 1 454,762 16.0 
JG yee 5D, 090 85,038) 54.4 96,166 18.0 117,337) 22.0) 196,521) 67.5 240,591 22.4 
HSE oes Bll, 929 89, 140179. 2 127,314 42.8 166,870 31.1 160,733, 43.7) 196,400, 22.2 
eon: al 126, 812 180,858} 3.2 179,218 387.0 212,828 13.8 258,074) 18.9] 380,984 50.5 
We 2 2... 48, 607 Sisal ise: 6, 603 50.6 13, 2240513 246,881) 88.1 490, ol 70.38 
PAtr ge ee 7, 024 48, 500519. 3 92, 100 111.7 87,600 «4.9 181, 884,107. 6 189. 529, 4.2 
OID) oo ac#e Bp5ceee 24 | eae ae oad 7 eee o4 706379. 1 50, 282 103, 5 
(ae Jae 1,000 4, 266 396. 6h 3 , 766, a ele 7) 2,205 ¢41.5 4, 982 2 (125.9 9, 200, 8 84.7 
.C. div 
@hio, 222.-- 578, 736 998,821) 72. 6] 1,258,486) 26.0) 1, 587, 89) 26.2) 2,055, at 29.5! 2,841,401) 38.2 
nia oe 200, 527 371, 759) 85.4 524,826 41.2 654,651, 24.7) $92,180) 51.6 1,175, 945) 18.5 
G0) ee 424,231 853, 624/101. 2) 1,641,129 92.3 1, 250" 580) 11. 1| i 472, 710) 85.7 3,170, 982) 28.2 
Mich ____..) 185, 854 475, 934'156.1) 726,266 52.6 975,031) 84.3) 1,298,708) 33.2) 1,586, 709) 22.2 
Wiis: 222 | 169, 004! 363,882115.8 4477. 903) 23.1 626, 442) 89.9 987, 7291 57.7) 1,257, 747) 27.8 
Viinay 22-3. 59, 359 155, 544/162. 0 299) 763) 92.7 467,397) 55.9 691, 893) 48.0 940,688) 86.0 
Towa. oe. 121, 500 286, 938 186. 2 431,695) 50.5 607, 765) 40.8 844,371) 38.9 1,160,011) 30.3 
a oy 242, 614 380, 521) 58. 8) 527, et \ 38.6 \ ea ae Bonk 2 on a ee: 0 1, ah “as i 
alkenes i 7,880 3, 682/200. 5 », 631/105. 4 69, 193) 42. 
S.Dak.___. \ 1,900) 10,880/470.0) —90/596)f162-8) 34° 863] 69.4! _72;970'109.3 109,087] 49.5 
Miebr..2..! 24, 264 80, 718/282 168, 251) 108. 4 226,743) 34.8 297,691) 31.3 417,295, 49.2 
es ae 2 37, 808 150, 6382 298, 4 205, 565| 36.5 302, 780, 47.8 515,118) 70.1 679, ane 31.9 
div 
Mont. 2.44 1, 2o8 12, 200 876. 0 ZI SO yiose 69, 222 227.5 ALI 919) Ge 206,210 84.8 
WAC) saaeee 3,011) 10, 000 282. 1 19, 300) 938.0 93. 785 33° 2 43,249) 81.8 57, 315) 32.5 
Wolo: 2...) 10, 99% 56,377 412. 7 122,087) 116.5 300, 990 146. 6 363, 866, 20.9 468, 741! 28.8 
N. Mex... 4,500 18, 470 199.3 11,154) 417.1 13, 273) 195) 27,782 108.9 45, 361) 63.6 
pAWei7. 22... 2,600 7,456 186.8 15, 000, 101.2 17, 472| 16.5 27,414) 56.9 a1, 197 | 13.8 
Wits es... 4 9,253 23, 499 154. 0 24, 726 5.2 49, 582 100.5 68, 807) 88.8 109, 210; 58.7 
Nieves... 15, 000 25, 977, 73.2 88,215) 47.1 49,989, 30.8 66, 584| 33. 2 35, 644 046.5 
Idaho ____- 1, 846 "7 000 279. 2 6,000 @14, 3) 18, 023)117.1 22,856] 75.5 41, 335] &0.9 
Wash ._.-_-- 6, 459) 12: 426) 92.5 41. 006) 229. 7) 76,646 86.9 186,314| 77.9 233, 152) 71.0 
Oree . 2... 25, 292 44. 789) 77.1 65, 544) 46.8 90, 190 37.6 128,997) 43.0 152. 225) 18.0 
Wales - 5 | 29), 730 736, a EW 2) 1, 076, 406) 46. ‘| ik 307, 65, 21. ay? ile 781, 858) 36. 2, 142, 867) 20.3 
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TABLE 14.—Growth of public, society, and s°hool libraries, 1875-19028. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS DIVIDED INTO THREE PERIODS. 


18%5. 1885. 1886. 1903. 
| Per | Per | Per 
State or Territory. cent in- cent in- cent in- 
Volumes. | Volumes.) crease| Volumes. crease Volumes. | crease 
since siuce since 
1875. 1885. , 1896. 
United States_.......- 11,487,778 | 19,401,199 | 68.89 | 33,051,872 | 70.36 | 54,419, 002 64. 65 
North Atlantic division._..) 6,714,765 | 10,722,466 | 59.68 ; 17,647,723 | 64.59 | 27, 805.980 57.56 
South Atlantic division ....! 1,776, 099 2,193,420} 55.03 | 4,015,087] 45.82) 6,025, 022 50. 06 
South Central division _____ "580.1 AO) 3, 8: 45.96 | 1,360,451 | 60.65 | 2,524, 283 85. 55 
North Central division _...) 2, O45, 797 | 4,129,208 | 101.84 | 8,016,780} 94.15 | 14,542, 460 81. 40 
Western division.........-- 310, 938 OHO 272 159.91 | 2,011,830) 011.93 | 3,520, 257 75. 08 
North Atlantic division: | 
Blane pee ee eae 211, G44 353,549 | 67.05 542,665 | 53.49 921, 853 69. 69 
New Hampshire__-_-_-_--. 190, 146 | $28,606 | 72.82 595,800 | 81.31 900, 296 Silat 
WiCMIMONGS =.= es ce- eee 119, 483 204,317 | 71.00 359,213 | 75.81 588, 275 57. 64 
Massachusetts -___..----. 2,128, 7384 | 3,489,159 | 63.89 | 5,450,887 | 56.21 | 7,616. 994 39. 75 
Rhode Island -...-..---- 210, 083 887,157 | 84.34 580,505 | 49. 89 051,394 46,71 
Connecticut 2.2.2.2 394, 150 663,070 | 67.97 | 1,102,082) 66.21] 1,824, 442 65. 55 
IN Wa OMe 2.55 22422 sk 1,980,445 | 2,959,798 | 48.99) 5,251,847) 77.42] 9,079,863 W2o9i 
New Jersey..-._.-..---- 262, 993 436, 581 68. GO 801,152 | $38.51 | 1,464,551 $2.81 
Ponnsvivania.......--2 1,216,507 | 1,900,229] 56.29) 2,964,761; 56.02] 4,580,312; 54.49 
South Atiantie division: | 
ID ele ig th ieee eae 41,800 60,562 | 46. 64 S3ei6a 8 237 3ill 188, 755 52. 69 
EMEA Gl | 2 eos a 366, UBL 600,544 | 63.80 | 9§5,330 | 64.07 | 1,303, 9¢4 32. B4 
District of Columbia. _- 798, 288 | 1,197,169] 58.29] 1,793,910] 49.85 | 2,712,693 Slee 
OD ean tA eee 236, 985 807, 235 | 29.66 | 241,225! 11.06 532, 811 56. 15 
West Virginia -....-...- 32, 000. | 30,600 | 26.25 | 46,137 |] 83.7 152,893 | 231.39 
North Carolina ._-._-_-- 113, 507 | 145,685 | 28.35 | 218,757 |] 50.16 B14, 778 71.32 
South Carolina _.-.._..- 107, 679 | 170,679 | 58.51 232,418 | 36.17 352, 653 56. 08 
OUT Gites: teenk ee ncse 109, 238 | 219,446 | 100.89; 270,041 | 23.10 864, 196 34, 87 
ION see ewe nS | 12, 500 } 22,100 | 76.80 43,506 | 96.90 87,279 | 100.61 
South Central division: 
isembuGhy«o-2-2o2s2.2 22 154,595 | 255,808 | 33.67 318,661 | 24.55 582,015 82. 64 
MenNeSSeG... 22228. as oee 1255212" | 180,614 | 44.25 318,571 | 76.39 454, 762 42,7 
Bad fal) 6215 002 ae ge 5o, 090 85,083 } 54.44 1D eae ayes 240,591 | 105. 04 
Mississippi-.------------ 31,929 89,149 | 179.18 166,870 | 87.20 196, 400 17.70 
HOUMISIAN = 2.225 as2 2 = 126, 812 130, 853 3.19 212,828 | 62. 64 380, 984 79.01 
HGica Spee: 20 2S hs. teas 48, 607 51,521 | 18.34 1BTeze) 1238.13 420,517 | 220. 46 
ens oe se ee ee 7, O24 | 43,500) ! 519.31 ‘oe | 101.28 Talos 116 Re 
IL ANOM A ees ae ye Bere | eosven ice OM a5 ce 50, 282 | 80d. 
Indian Territory -....-- 1, 000 | 4,256 | 326. 69 { 2,205 | re. i i 9,200} 317.23 
North Central division: 
OUMG fa rane a2 oe ek 518,430 | ~ 998.8214 72.59 1 1,587,851 | 58.9811) 2,641, 400 78. 86 
HUANG U EVEL ely yy ea 20), 527 Bal (OO 85.39 634,651 | 76.09) 1,175,945 79. 63 
Mililtintoisr 2222522. ee 424,281 S53, 624 101.22 | 1,522) 580 | 1138, ab p38, 17079382 73. 98 
iMiein ant <2 oe oe ces 185, 85+ 475,984 156.68 975,081 | 104.87 | 1,586, 769 62.73 
RWEISCONSIN 2222 sco. oe 169, 004 363, 882 | 115. 31 26,442 | 72.15 | 1,257,747 | 100.77 
| MMMTNeSOLA.. 222-525. -2 2 59,300 155, 544 162. 04 467,397 | 200. 49 940.688 | 101.26 
TORS 2 i eres ee ner 0 121.400 286,988 | 136.16 €07, 765 | 111.81 | 1,100,011 80, 99 
| ee eee 242,614 380, 521 | 56. 6-4 te 80. 53 | Le io} _ 
orta AIKOU A = eee Oe 4” ' 23, 662 \ fad 3 5 Lede . 
! South Dakota _......... \ 1,800 10, 839 | 419.60 34. 963 [pt#0.58 { 109/087 | 212.90 
P INiebnaslal 2.2 J. 8. 24, 264 80,718 | 232. 67 226,743 | 180.91 | 417, 295 84. O+ 
; TEC OSE Ses 2 eee ee Se 37,808 150, 682 298. 41 302, 780 ) 101.01 | 679,205 | 124. 32 
: Western division: 
MIOMErAN tess. 2502... 2 1, 250 12, 280 | 876.09 69,222 | 467.39 206,210 | 197.90 
WATS oes ee 3,011 10,000 232.12 23,89 | 137.65 57,315 | 140.97 
COlOvad Os oes. be8es cok 10, 997 56, 377 | 412. 66 | 300,990 | 433. 8y 465, T41 5o. 73 
New Mexico ....-..-.--- 4,500 13, 470 | 199.33 | GE iss || wale: 45,361 | 241.75 
ARIZON] 25 cosec.cs-u 2 2, C0) 7,456 | 186.%7 | 17,472 | 184.38 31,197 78. 55 
OU: Soe ee ee eee 9,293 ] 23,499 153. 96 49,582 | 111.00 109,210 | 120.26 
INTO NIUG eas ote artes 15. 000 25,977 W738. 18 49,989 | 92.44 25,644 | «23.7 
Idaho - yim Jere - eM 1, 845 7,000 | 279. 20 13.023 | &6. 04 41,335 | 217.40 
Warltineton ._.....-... 6, 159 12,456 | 92.54 76,646 | 516. 32 298,152 | 204.19 
OneSonemers ce 25 2 cae.8 25,202 44,789 | 77, 09 | $0,190 | 101.37 152, 225 68. 78 
CaWtGiunl ee 2 ees s aed 260, 730 736,068 | 153.18 | 1,307,659 | 77.65 Lie 2, 142, 867 63. 87 


a Decrease. 
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‘ | 
Location, Name of library. es 
= g |x 
fn ee 
| & Oo | a 
1 2 | 3 | 4 5 
ALABAMA, 
EX De will Gnas. secs ' Southeastern Alabama Agri- |...... Sch. sar 
| cultural School.* | 
PGVIWINL OU ca eS Anniston Female College ....)...... Cole sighs 
ne: Osta cteer ees) NOD! CeinSHILe are ee eee eee CN ae airs 
eee do.....--------| St. Michael and All Angels’ | 1894 | Gen F, 
Library. 
AUINGMS on eeenieee Athens Wemale Institute ...3794:-.:.4 Col. see al 
INU SDKO Rees see | Alabama Polytechnic Inst ...| 1872 | Col ..-: O. 
Birmingham....-- oli Gylal Drei yore sce 1890 | Gen -8) EF; 
Stee OG. eseeeseseas| SEAVIOn SCROC) To acl cae cee we OC ae 
Lee @Ogsc.see2eeec| WeShineg ton Wibrany 22-24. 8 LOOOR Gen: BIGKe 
eae OO 54-..asee<s 5) COlOsOplini Academy... SIP. IEGch... Shr) 
JSUUENGINO}OL Cena gceace Brewton Collegiate Institute.!...... Sohise4 pla. 
Crews Depot ...2.- Trideka and Golden Rule | 1894 Gen OF 
libraries, 
(Cimllbastey aaa nonees Polytechnic College.......... 1Sof sche el hy 
IMEMTOPOMS cose. a2 | Marengo Female Instivute *..).....- scl. .2) lt: 
Bast Lake... 20... Howard (Colles cals ss. 5-2 aes Lea COls. AI ke 
FG MCING Care seamen | Southern Library Association.| 1885 Gen .. F. | 
meee @Oe.-- 425222222) State Normal Colleter.s22-...) Iso ESche 2iy kh, 
Toe sesh yalee ns geeane North Alabama College ......'...--.- miGdeae.4 | 20e 
Greensboro ......- Southern University.......... 1856 | Col ...] F. 
IETS yallilGyoee ee eters Garrisomia tailbranty 22... <a | 1870 | Gen ..} O. 
Jacksonvwill@ 22.2 -. State Normal Scnool ....2.2-8 1883 | Sch. ..] F. 
Niue een eeagaene I TIGSOue EMS GCC ae eie.c cee ete 18410 | Sch...] F: 
Eee @Os2-2.225--222) Learion Military Institute: . Aa ISs7 h Sclive 21 ke 
NOW e eso use ee jONO DUC Wilpmatvees see oe. 1874 | Gen ..] R. 
[ ee @Os..-.-2--422.| Visitation Academy... ac. P Soon soln. Aik 
Lee GOl2 2222 45222-2| Yee CA. Publie ibrar, 2.48 1SOoR Vea Ai be 
Montevallo .......] Alabama Girl’s Indus. School.!...... Sela. 34) EF: 
Montgomery ...... Canine sie wovoraryecre. a= eos e- | 1868 , Gen ..] R. 
nee do.............{| Department of Archives and | 1901 | State .| F. 
History of the State of Ala. 
eee @Osse-see.eece. | Girls Moh Schooled cewcceasclssnsse) CCl om 
het? do......-------| St. Mary's LorettoAcademy*.) 1873 | Scli.c PF. 
keer dOte22ses-225.2) State BoardoL Health +2. 22-22) 18s0 a State 2a pis 
Aeeee GOes-----22----| Statcend Supreme Coury Lib:) 1825 testare’S ts: 
OCCT OER Se ee ae | Agricultural and Mech. Col..| 1874 Sch... F. 
Osetords sasene cee Graded SChool ween. e eck Pees, Sch..4 F. 
Ste Bernardi ...... ioheberneard College. 25.0. 1eO2 ECol. aE. 
Selb on ereer es cree | Alabama Baptist Col. Uniy*../ 1878 ; Col...) F. 
Eoeae nc. eres<sa0s| Dales Aendemy Seliool..<.-| Ist) Sele. 1 a 
Se COu a eciemevece ee. | eID TAL vaeA sSOCIOUIOM = aac e eel oom (Gell ae Blas 
SiO. Ue = eens Snow HillNorsend Ind. Mst oa 2-2. Sclic sg pk: 
Spring Hil... c6ce Spring Hill College.....--.... 1 1830 | Col. AE: 
oe Sees Ose oe eae Student’s Library *.......} 1854 | C.Soc.} O. 
Tallagdegra= 2.4.02 Alabama School forthe Bling 1888 | Asy...| F. 
Aare Oeceeceos- ase Lalltdera College. cc... 22-294 18e7 | Sch 1. 
Trinity station. aai8 PuilessUminversity SGhool... 2.2 201h: . 22. Scli. aL: 
"RRO ee eee ek State Normal College......... 1895 | Seh 1 
TuUSscaloosnt ss... oe: Wath. Hos; (Piersow Iuibs ie. ae. | Agi. BS 
eee CO nc-e.-o0s ee 4 SuLllinansinstitite...2c2e-o-silovo. | Tleo snr: 
Seas QOS eee eB OV CIMET SUIShitite aoe anes ert (SCs ihe Le 
Mushecee gece... Alabama Conference Female |...... Cole 2.4) tks 
College.* 
haere ORR a te Currer Belland Ad Astra | 18S4 | C. Soc.) F. 
societies.* 
Tuskegee (insti- | Tuskegee Institute (Carnegie |..---. Schis--10. 
tute station). Library). | 
Tuskeeee <5 cccece Tuskegee Normal and Indcus- |...... Scher ape. 
trial Institute. | . 
Unione Springs ....| Public library 2.22.22 <2e... | 1896) Gen .L BR. 
University. 2... 22. University of Alabama....... 18310) Col 5. -gnO. 
apes CMOS temare ce scree aw Gepantmient <..2..-001| ees < | MEA atl. 
Walnut Grove ....| Baptist Institute® .......-.... He ele Sch...07r. 
Wietumpka sy .cs.cs Wetumpka Academy Public | 1890 | Sch ...1 Q. 
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[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


Library.* 
* Statistics of 1900, 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


oe 


m) 


Gaiee 


Supported by— 


ANB SoAAsSeRTAHAN Beassaasnesasaaga ara: 


° 


Rona 


Free, subserip-— 


for reference. 


tion, or free 
| = ena 


erence, both. 


-] 


12, 18%, 
Eri Bs 
Fr. | BY] 
192 B. 
lr, |, BI 
iS. rn.) ab: 
S$. re Ba 
Ss. Bi 
S.Fr.) B. 
row ieks 
1D ag B: 
Hee et Jase 
ir. | 2B 
S: B. 
Praiebs 
Bran: 
S. | B: 
Fir. 9 Bs 
iS. Prole: 
Ss. B. 
Fr. } B 
Fr. {# Bal 
rer. aR 
S.Fr.| B. 
S. UR 
Fr. i) R: 
S. i RB 
S, Pri B. 
Fr. | B. 
Dai el By, 
SB. |B 
Be GR 
eas 
BR. |B 
Fr. | B¥ 
DES Jes. 
Sogtaus 
Fra Bb: 
Cr Ba 
Bre OBE 
Neate ae 38; 
See eRe 
Pare ORs 
Ney a) 18% 
Tore EB: 
S. |B. 
Er |e. 
ree aR: 
Deg, Mey 
ie, ee 
Re 

B. 

1844 

B. 

1B 

R. 

18}. 

1844 


Volumes. 


i=) 


ja 
yt 
SS 
i= 
i=) 


PUBLIC, SOGIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


United States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 7: ¥, free; S, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 8: C, circulating; 


igh 


81 


B, both 
| Seillic Receipts from— ; 2g Pp 
cs Lom} 2 OSs oy 
os | wm oO Dn Pig o g ao 5 bo 
# ah] ss - [ae > 9 =e ae 
2 | 2nm| Bo a Noe Wiese = oe csi 
eeilke all 28 Ss |o8.|/ gg] a aq ce 
So alls Sah) 4° Sereoswies | = g Be 
q eqns od bd HO Se sg HS mo 
3 | oF } a Sak] F iS) 0 © % 
cH > ca BH | Ay a A) > 
10 11 12 135 14 | 15 16 17 18 
| 
| | 
Re wee ere ce ee | 
| hi Se | 
2,000) 1, 116 4, 660, Bane Boca oee pul E1010) Ia 00) Sear eer! Leoeee 4 
2,000 ae Ss OOO cet EODOM Ecce BL GOL econ. bares scsi oe 
ecco) 200)" 4,900)... ap. LN gigh 
5 ee, ee || Beene | eee | |e 1 ees, | | See | 
BOOM | LOO) Se... < | OCC) Coen oe \semricae RE eel emer eeemee, ls Scene ae 4 Florence K. Felter 
a 300) 6h Cee. | ee Ace | fae eee || 2 aie | 
500 F100 IS. Se Ces Sees Soe eee 3 250 mere erd or erewie see 
si) (iy eee ay ei] | Neen | (Seiad | ime ci || re | 
pase ooo ee S| Os Oe | Sees | ae 100jcse5 Awe 
600}....-. De OOO! cm eM eset cre oN seen as ore 
a eee ee ew | ieee es | eer | ee 
a af eee a ah) | Sams | | Sie | | Sa ee Re 
ee... ee || Se S| Boe ei 
s2900p-6l SE eo Rete ee eee ences Cae 260 
Meese al -2-5-UP 2, BOO... LIP 2, 500}..0..-. 00h ce caese 
| | | | 
| 590; 0 eects | Leos ed beens Leelee || 25 
| =—e see=2 288 feeecees ee ee eee 
$2, 500)...... | | ae Beene Bl Oar Ace eaner< Seinen 
| 1,500 20 OUON Re TSO 222.8 BHO |eiaretereto = telleerte terse. 
es WN EE eel ee 
} 800 5 oe eee || ees ee ee ee 
> socose eee Pee) UBssoad beacoad mote Peeee 
ss... 210) teas | oe | | Beh | a een | | ee | 
Ee a | A 6 Rca | Sea | Poaeeys een 
38, 000 100 100) Gaseees SeSaeod ieeeee 4 TES eee ere A $7, 500 
Lit | a | | aaa 
1, C0O| IO /FRaR eee ae | Soa | ee 3 50 Aeon [Sh atenas 
ero 407)... W...bh oe. Scam fy (hs Ae | 
MeO 150)......-. cs... eo.0e-e|---- eee i ee ee eee | 
100 JO Same 2 | AGGR AM Seo rel Manet tae COPE en se ae ree 
| ee | ee lees Ae se AR eco sd 20000 
ce ee en | | | rsttetee|eeeeeeees 
=>: ccc clooge Ge GOOBE Bes | sae nn 4 De | Bema ee Boar dee 
10, 000 AS Werseysieie ocr BHO), la gete seta eee {00 Wee oan ae Geena 
600, 100; Ds ee | ae Who Gace 1,3 rl ee 1, 000 


Name of librarian. 


19 


Wm. O. Scroggs. 
Daisy Wendell . 


Hvya Haines..... 
Bessie Cropper... 


Addie C. Moses. 


Sr.M.Louise F. Loftus -. 


DL NRIs Seas 


ee ee ee or ee ee) 


iV... Washingtomes. 2.4 


Miss M. Norman 
Mrs. A. Gorgas 


OMIM Rob 


10 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


Location, 


ARIZONA. 


Fis estaif 
Phoenix 
sooo GOR aes sae 
WenCSC Oiler ce tsi. ser 
Tempe 


Bar erbeville.. 02: 
Fort Smith 


Gentry 


id} 
ie) 
=, 
med 
@ 
I 


Spielerville ....... 
Sulpmur Roek..... 
Me@XMATE OO. 2... << 
Br nae lreeeeere ee oe 
Wiood berry .......- 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda 


NIU, Aaa tages =e 


Arentt 


eS CUNO + 2.4 se cece 
Benicia 


| 


| | 
Name of library. = | 2 
a | ae 
5 | & | 3 
X =) nal 
2 3 | 4 5 
I 
North Arizona Normal School.'......| Sch...| F. 
Public Hieh School sess... Ce eine se limes | Pele 
Territorial Library of Ariz . ..| 1870 | State .| F. 
Mree Wilparwa cc cco sc eck eee Gen ..| O. 
Norma! School of Arizona....| 1898 | Sch...| F. 
Carnegie Free Library ....... ems Gen ..) O. 
LOLVersity Of ATiZOna <22ece. - LOOM C Ola: 
Territorial Prison Library*...]| 1888 | Asy..) F. 
| 
Arkadelphia Methodist Col ..!...... Cole. iele 
MeLanchom Library ¥ .......- 41590") Col...) 8. 
Ouse Collesere see 22.22: 18867) Col...) i. 
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ANY a Ieee EDU HOORAY Sees cp oeeE 126 
Jlla, Stetinien sosccee ccc: 127 
Roy Habickersone.... 42+ 128 
CART RObDentS ese aes. see 129 
Eeiuella Mallike 2.2. ae" 13¢ 
SP: MN Sree er ME gees eae eye ae ae 131 
ae ee 0|| eas ere | A Seis Sena Se le Ef! 132 
Wall Trew: cece ee ee ABS 
ae Nebel CT tarercrre caer 134 
fie, EME OEE eee saeesces od 135 
Adaline Bailhache...... 186 
Henrietta M. Faulder SH 
De ge P| | aera pee, | Rie) Meee Sire ner Se ee. 188 
Rea; Thurmond... see 139 
Pee eee he eee ae 140 
SOOM see. \WatEC 2 see oe ae 141 
\VeG. BONneR 222s... s55 142 
FASO Barkers soeee. aaa 148 
AS veree mee eevee, ALi vay eee, aap. MI eee heme os cee a 144 
Rea W \Viull CO. Wood!..2222....8 48 145 
oss ee Alice E, Armstrong .....| 146 
cise Sarah A. Freman........! 147 
renin 5 Eo. 2a eee een mee Re Are 148 
aero | Georgiana Grubb.:22-s548 149 
eae S | Katherine Saunders.....) 150 
5s ee ee || ee San Mtoe ees crire ae en. P 151 
Fea OS AIG COSA | MO ey meee nn. w 152 
Prd: CHC ssn ae 153 
154 
155 
INDISS: APONTCHOIS se 6.. aes 156 
Mare As, WemONece se ose alayy 
ee "See || meh cam || BS eee np ea ery eres Rae ame, 2F 158 
Elizabeth Prowse.......- 159 
mn (CO ReULayi: eee aes see 160 
5 eae <6 S| |Daee Aen e|| eee me || Ree eee me ene A ace, 161 
I cleseee | SRSe See || & caas Cee ae en Oe ae 162 
NiRG OILY yee Ban oe ee 1638 
Pieris cde, le enaees,..& Josephine Litzaw........| 164 
ONE ENV EU TS serene ates 165 
Chas, F. Blackstock ..... 166 
| Robi.cAy Bug bee-n a. see 167 
168 
DON INERS! So Jil een peepee ere ae 169 
OD. ea Euumelossacaaéanbad 170 
| Lila G. Castle.........-.- Wil 
| BUTLER GUUI ee Se ecooocecd 172 
Ale. WE TGRObU MO Bee eeoanade 173 
TUSVVis VOD IMSOM setae ere cree 174 
IX, MEK Mb eee see ssec 175 
Amma Oe lia bime bee ee 176 
ee cee sand Sir SN Gy 
] FAS Sem Re eh TOR SIS Ss A ee 178 
Ome ete dliver On Ne eee 179 
Elizabeth H. Fargo-...... 180 
Loretta May Crowell..... 181 
Ditamilecve Past la Gka ees seme 182 
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| J je8s'2 
oS RR g| te 
— |g. eae 
; : : L| 3 esses ¢ 
Location. Name of library, i Si oe tere ig 
| ail ig |S) & isselseiues 
Si) Ss |aq) 2 leeele see 
es S Bla 5 > 
| 1 2 3 4 | 5 | sali | 8) 9 
| 
CALIFORNIA—con. | | 
13s) (es Gatos.......-- Bu lic waitoran: = eee ee eats 1899 | Gen ..| Rui) T. BF. UIBa 1, 609 
is 4) (hom (Gin a= eee a Public ScWool <s0ccsccseacecee Big ors Sch...) HR Fr. eer 
185 | Manchester....--. MIStrichSGWOOIs.. = 2ee5.5 424 1868 | Sch Fe oa, Fe 4 1,03 
186 ) Mertines.. 2 se. cua Novitiate of the Brothers of |...... Sch...) Il @C..7 Pier, ae 5, 00 
| the Christian Schools.* 
an Aatarvsvililie 2.2.4: J CG ityesle lorie eerere cicise orersrerev ste es 1859 | Gen ..| F.} D. ee pS: 7,59 
iho eee (eee et A College of Notre Dame....... 11856,f Sch...| Fe) °C. | Pr.) TB] 2, 000 
ROAM ANC INOS Cie e: <. cceioe District SehOOlee vse. e ISO Sel. .<) Hey) £. Fr. [Re 1, 000 
190 | Menlo Park....... St. Patrick's Seminary........p---.-4 Sch... .| E.,]) °C. |} Er. iB: 8, 000 
OG NTE TC CGS ccc sec s.< at Merced County High School .|...... Scli-.-| He eer. Babe 1, G00 
192) Mills'*Collere. ...... Salce shiilomamvea sce eects erie cco PISS Col...) OG.) Ci Bes ise. Gh2is 
193 | Mission San Jose..} Publie School ...............- 1868} Sch...) Hal) Tis. Bran: 1,148 
TOM MOOT 2.05. + o-< UMC SCMOO] 2252. 22a eee s Roce. (She a: Ke WC: 1, 000 
HGS fh ANTONTOVAG 2.2.0.0 MEUp IEW raAny 22s. cae. = 1893) Gen ..| RA) DP. SUP rays 2560 
196 | Mount Eden...... | Eureka School Distriet*......).....-. Sch oc: (EP |) Erase 1, 00 
197 PM. Hamilton ..... Tick OPServVatOry 2... 22625 -< 18sSe Ser Aiea Co | Rr: que 6, (09 
TSM SO SUBE se) Va een ee BRU: SONGOlt.c. <o6ccccee nas 1869} Sch eT) 7. | eh. 1,10 
J (EE oy eee DIS pict ec WOO! co... 55.52 e ew aos Sel.. SbF. 8) T. | We wee 1,50 
200s 8 Got: So) ee Goodman Public Library ....| 188 | Gen ..; O.} T. Es an. 7, 247 
201 PN ational City... 2. . SAB UD wotbratyes 2 ence ) 1896 | Gen ..| ata || Ske EL SWB: 2550 
909 d Nevada City ...... | Free Public Library.......... 190211 Gen .4/O.1 7. | FF. BiB. 3, 08 
203) iecce Ones terete ee | Odd Fellows Library * ....... 118564 Gen FP C. | Fr. }B. 3, 00 
904 | New Almaden ....| Hill District School® ...._-... Pah Sch. WF. oT | Fe Sig 
OU ON Gwar. cccc. ccoue Mistriet SclOol . 22... eee we ISTO Sel...) AL, F. @ Bs 1,00 
Go) St a | Free Public Library ........-- | 1899 | Gen +) O.| D. |S. Fr.}] B.| ~° 1,00 
O07 | Nordhofl, .<<..<26. Uiistrict School sc<cnees.. sue eene 4 Sch ihir. 0 i. | Fr. Abe law 
20S Abo... < OG een ok oes ) George Thacher Menrorial j1593'] Gen ./}!0.i]) D. i) F. 7B. 1, 686 
| ‘Free Library. | 
OD apes ihe Sees eee hae Were Seno0l cc cdewen es eet Sch.2-fF. 8 BCs Be. we. 1, 000 
POM, NOMATO. 2s 2o0ce4 a2 Mplce Senooll .2.a.cseee eee || eee Scie g its i) mel 1, | Es ines 
Bist Oa als *.cvncn cant Grammar School « occ .c25.8 OISE0 | Sci. 20 eed EP. IF. ie. 1,000 
PIs Oan ane 2.064.484 Bay School District * ...........Me----4 Seh.24) is | er. B. Tne, 1, 400 
lec oe ON see te a } Birdie Bell, Boys and Girls’ ] 1888} Soe...) O.| C. |. F. | B. 1, 000 
Library.* 
ee GO ee Caloric, College. 22.2.2 22-8 1887 WEColl 22 sip. BEC. Br wyBe 2, 520 
Allg fs oee GiOmase socom | Convent of Our Lady of the |] 1869 | Sch...) F.} C. Fr, |B: 2, 060 
Sacred Feart. | 
DG Me. Oar eee ee Free Publie Librarya ........ LS7S i Gon a O sheer: FS. WB. 35, 687 
Di Boece < Omen et. ae | Pacifie Theological Seminary* 1869} Theo -| F.| C. |] F. | R. 7, 580 
Dike pees Oka teen See f Ruble HoacheSenooll . asc. 6-8 | 18687 Sch...) F.4 T. | Fr. | B. | 1 S75 
Oe ee COE aes se StuNMarws CoOleet. .ssccccs oe 4 i862} Sch...) F. | C. 48. Fr vB. de 7saq 
PO OU TO ..2cclccte JEADIDIN (Sa Hi PCA eR are eaters 4 1902 PiGen 2h IR. | a. EF, 1 1, 968 
PVA ee CICG)S, See een ie Public School “225--62...2-5-4 1883 9 Sele ey de. | 0. vr. 7B: 3, 600 
222 | OLAMCC. ceccace nce J ree Public Mibrarye:-..2-5-6 f.18so 9g Gen LV K.| &. Pa ie: 2, 848 
eon |2 ee Ore eee we Rupe School test s..-esesee = S86 f isch..eh de.) 0. im. gis 1,229 
O90) Oroville. cs...-... Pulglie WiPTary .cec.sccaceo tet { 1903 | Gen ..|, F.| C. |S. Fr.} B. 1,751 
O50) cc ieee Public SCHOO! 24 cccccncscucaee 1858 | Sch. F. | 7. iPr OR. 1, 500 
2205) (OMMIATO. oc cee ce 4 DIStHICt SCHOO fs. 222 -sc-cnee 1903 | isehe 20 Ie. | a, Fo AB. 1, 200 
27 | Paciie Grove ..2.4 Hibrany ASSOGlation! <2 2... 2.22- 1888 J iGen .A0 EF. | “C. Wishes: 2,00 
ZoSe| PATOAIIOs... sone. 4 JEDUIRVOIG UDA oy ana anoenorse 1896 [iGen 27 @. | a FS | Bale 2eace4 
200 Pisa deney.s. 25.204 Classical School for Bovs..... 1388 | Sein. ef i. | es Fr Pak. | a 1ea0 
PO) ee ewe WO Ree aee cece Classical School for Girls..... 1S9O} Sch. 2) 0; C. Br. |B. | Be ie 
Oil PLE CLO vee ec es Public Bish Ss clooleta..jecc=- 188s ¥) Sel... 25 He i ane Bre Wak: 3, 24 
ed Bee coe CO memes ets oa 7am JADU JUAN pooper oouesc Esso) Gen .2f- Op 2: [ee aR? 20, 60 
2369 Lee CIC Rae a ee ee Miroop Polwtcehmies: snes. se 1892 9] Col ..8) Fal c. ere |) Rs 120 
934 | Paso Robles....... Public High School. ..........|....-.| Seh..1F.) fT. | Fr. | Bot ia 
200 BW WBENDVIT < ec. es. ot IBBISTEICI STOO Segoe cencous 1370 Sclir ape Ges F, |.C. | 2 1,06 
Joe PCO MAG: oo sc no ealetcex CLO so ae et erly cate, eee Sch_i4 Feil F. I) Bj ge i709 
Ued)| Gee (GOs e erent: Paurblie Tit brawy seeoascue 522 Isis fGen 4 Fay TT F. B.| = 9,474. 
ioe) WIRAGH cep Dialer eee eee MRO CISCHGOOlee set c.e eee e ae cece Scli.. jh le | ns FE. 4 Bs Wa SOG 
Uo) (pba ee ee District Schools: -2..<scce e ote och... Eg. TL: Fr. } RR.) ee 100 
2AM) ME OINOM Ws 2ccri sce « Puplicwicinschoolts..... 22. 1890 Sch. ..| Ba) oe | FE. \f, Bo Be 00 
: oq a ea in Puble itary... os c5 5. ose. 1987] Gen | O.| T. }) F. IB.) eee 
. PEW Porto). -< occ0n-s (“School Wistriet*_5.0.a05 0 oe. oe. Sch...) F.[) T. fF. Bae sie 
: Ode | ited Bluft ....6... Acad. of Our Lady of Mercy *..| 1884] Seh...) F.] CG. | F. | R. 1, 00 
2de AEs. =: (nee eee Publie: bilbramyy aes eee eeer 1398 {Gen ER, Te Ke WVEB: 1, 500} 
| Zo-pRed@ing.. 2... Preece plic bray = eee 190R MiGen /* O:bs To aes ; 1, 000" 
* Statistics of 1900. aIncluding 6 reading rooms, i 
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“Jeannette Ellison ....... 
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Ne tie Siearer. ....s ee 
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ao 78 600}...---- Ct. iS 
a 33 ot en oe pe oe sa. 
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| Say) 14, 5997....... 66M), S200| 960!.......l0......04 
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a | ee 0 ee eee Peer eee eee eens 
at) ay aes (a een Che 0 ae | | $6, 000 
200 22 2s 46}......- ee tt Beef 
ee eee 20Ok.. 22 TOM 0G WR nce 
Al ae G O21 B400lves.. cc eo a |) eet 
mes) 1050 22... BO) css. ME | Bo cnt ewe Je 
~ Fo TEN Re re eee! fe a) <n | Gere 
et | 50 5) Ce i, ano Se || ee 
oe..t | 150 SOG eee OO eee NM 2 o0es et AUN Ge 8! 
HOVE (EG) | 19,895] 2,400).....-4 icc... ei 0)| Soe ae | 15, 000 
950| 415) 4,489! 600|....... VEY Bs ae ees | ee 
| 1) s40h 3. 805.......| 1, 750)...-...) 2,988|.-.......) 1,500 
oll 76) as eee ee FRR) | aes ee, 61 es ee 2 
{Le 4 ee AGE! 405 Ee Me aN 
115 «= -26} ~=S «1, 828 AO. ee AGls 2. MD Se 
we 110 0 ec eee ee Se ed Uda222ee Ay 800 
a 60 468)... SHE... ..! 2 eee a \ We ee 
- 82 4 G7] een le Mga S50 pee. ee | 400 
| | | 
2) 150... 4 7 aaa, wel Be eas 8 
i) 30! a ae ee eee y | ee ee | Peas 
100, 80) Ti aoe || ee 50 | eee a |e ae 
BOON) 12ab-........ Byron ree 8 ey bP 250s... ok | 2,000 
| | 
310|. 72 AOE ke S| ae Do) ee WR ee 
ae Lu, ele eel | ee ens ee 
| | 
ss 3,328 170,527, 24,809 300].......) 25,846).........] 87,000 
oo al ee eee eee Oe el eee, Se 
oe. eee ae ae Ie ee cd 
Peo! 7Oh-......-- eee, A) Bee | ie ee | Se ees | eee 
me... mie Ooi! 1 500M eh... MW) 1, 500)......./ ho... 01 
=... | eee ete O25 AN O08 ae 
me. US SECs SAM a | Aeiiniee piste ame | YR’. ae a Seale 
eo... 137 POOR: ee | a Ue ed, a 
Poe), 68s... [oe 00. PAL oe 
ae 90 UP | es ia ees BU eos. Se ee 
on oC II aS | | SG ee | ee (a 
ome 704) 13,757) 1,147:-.....|...-.-- ee Nee 
a OMe P......|) «(160l..-.-0.|  150!..-..-.ed acess 
Ba00 2,379) 101,830) 6,173|.......|..-.--. Gua ae, gel 50, 000 
Braise... .|..0..20!---00-2|--. i aie VO. ees oI 
ool ae OC] [ee ag oe eo) ee eee La 
eee 21) 15,467) 1,580|...-..-|...-...| 1,645........4-.-...0-. 
20, 18 |) a Saee 7 | Te ee 
. | WO oe ae 2 ee: 
500,50, 2,000) 800 Ral ae. eee | 
=... ei) 28,898; 7,068 1,886|.......| 8,547-..-....]] 16,500 
a, se Dn Sena NS ie. eee 
ee 2,801, S85... |... Samed ||. See 
— | 200) ADEE COU PODS ess) S00 sc. c asd eee 


Miss A. 5. Bigger 
Anne Hadden 


INET IMS IMG INORG peasaasce 
Jennie Coleman 


Sara Frances Cassiday... 
Nellie McSweeney 
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hy one ae 
| | 2 [Begs 
: GS ie soe : 
Location. Name of library. ‘ el +. | 5 os Fas) es 
4 a any o) a His 
EE g¢ |S| & |wsxlse 
\ ie) = eI 5s [pes © 3 
| & S aa) oa) Oo > 
| i | 
1 2 3; 4 5 6 7 8 9 
i ER LE 
CALIFORNIA—Ccon. 
246 | Redlands.......... A.K.Smilcy Public Library..| 1894] Gen..| O. | T. iat (es: 8, 270 
PA Ge eee One ee es) eee. District SCHOO ascesss- eas ISsiiSch. Arsh) ie ee eles 1, 880 
DHSS | Cae GOek cee Redlands, Lugonia, and Craf- | 1892 , Sch...| F.| TT. Vee) Use 1, 180 
ton Union High School. | | | | 
240 Beedwwood City. aneuree: Wibraryss see: cia. see ea oe Gen. R T. A ire Be 1, 849 
2o0 ae COste sae aed PCHOOlMMIStrhiGl Ae ase cnc eee oe 1880 | Sech...| F Tah Fr. WB: 1, 500 
2a0 WF BIVETSIOE see nc Bubhiethiely Sehooll2 2.22. 4b sa... Sch...| F Tirro DB. 1, 000 
5 Sans ie ae eee ee Publig Library - i290. <.-s0s-Aioey ) Gel...) O1p lL. ry ME: 13, 743 
258 We asa: LG ahem. eae 8. Riverside County Law Lib nee) 1895 Pi law oe) Cts. pik: 1, 250 
204 1B Rio Vistd..225-.68. St. Gertrude’s Academy ......|.....-. isch...) Hom C: Kr fib: 1, 000 
255 Rocklin........-.4 PUbli@SelrOoltys. ens. ee as 1860 4} Sch...) Ft) Taser. B- 2, 500 
2756p FOSS ccs. ees dec ae! Ross Landing District School.| 1880 | Sch...| F. | T. So in & 1, 000! 
257 | Sacramento....... Eerce Public ibrarye.-- snes 18794 Gen...) Osh) T: F. | B.| 34,898 
Pt || GONE oe aes Howe’s Acad. and Bus. Coll..!...... SClive. = || Hap aCe ir. Boi 1, 200 
5) | ee Mie cauceae e ee Sacramento Institute......... 1875 |) Sch ....| Fa eC. Fr, FAR es 8 cog 
260 jp. ...- OGeree ee eeesces Stnte Winrary.. 824. 7.c.cgeees 1850 State..| Ee F, | R.} 123,000 
26108 St. Helena ...:.c.4 lehree Public Library. -....2..8 1892 | Gen...| F.| T. FY UB. 2,049 
262 WeSalinas...c.s...2 Odd Fellows’ Library........- 1888 || O.F...) Fi) C. j}S. Pr. 0B. 4,000 
260 Ppoalines,..2-<.2. 24 Pobligescigol.32ee. ote ee | Sch...| F.| T. | Fr. Bail) 1,500 
264 | San Anselmo....-- San Francisco Theological | 1871 | Theo .| F.| C. | Fr. | R. 14, 148 
| seminary. | 
265) San oernardino..4 (Public Library ..........--.-4 1890} Gen ..» Ro} T- Te (Bev 5, 818 
266 | San Diego......... Public High School ......5:3: USS5 PV iceh. Pb Haye L. Fr. 7B: 1, 474 
78, Sees CO cos kae ces LaPiblic Library .2s.25.22 8.8. 1882 | Gen ..| O.| T. FF. iB. 20, 000 
268 §..... Mier cee San Diego County Law Lib.*.) 1892 | Law.. F.| T. FF, 7 Re 2, 893 
269 0... == QU cece ccc cee 0 ee County Teachers’ | 1890 | Scien.| F.| T. | Fr. | B.] 2, 545 
. | ibrary. 
DROARS aia ee School of Antiquity ........-4 1898 | Sch...| O.} C. seed |e 5, 000 
aM) Ee ean DOs So osetia ae State Normal School ......... 1897 'P Seb... 1) Psy) Ti, Fri] Bat 8, 226] 
272 | San Francisco..... ee Society of the 1889] Sei ... R.| C. Fr i) 1, 348 
' acifie. } 
Dawe. <2 cl eeeepee mee ° 5 ameroit Library y2.i0csece.0y tees es Hist 1}, OO C. [| Fr. Bog | 40, 00 
QA eens (Gl C mee eeprom, 2 1 Bar Assoc. of San Franciseo* 1884 | Law... R.| C. s. | R.] 5, 500 
oa ee Cae eeemineeae 2 | Bibliothéque dela Ligue Na- | 1876 | Soe... R.| C. |S.Fr., B.| 20, 498) 
tionale Francaise. | ai 
Cal ieee DORs pean TRoEh Glo) Ohne We eremne rae neiewee tae 1276 Soe 41 Rig CG.) Fr. | B.| 11,000 
5 3], ween mace at Bohemian. Club ....-ss.eve-8 1872 | Soc ...| R.] C. |S.Fr.f R.| 10,000 
ka eee sh? pee ies Cal. Academy of Sciences....| 1853} Sci -..| F.] C. | Fr. | R.] 11,174 
Ge | eee Bere ete nee Cal. State Mining Bureau ....} 1880 | State .| F.| T. F, | BR. 6, 000, 
ae iene e cee Chamber of CommerceofSan 1851) Mer .. R.; C. Dy Slice 2, 100, 
, Francisco. | | | 
vce) | Sie pete sae. et College of Notre Dame....... 1869] Sch...) F.} C. S. | B-} 2,000) 
ye, | eee ieee ee Cooper Medical Library...... 1890 | Med ..] F.}] D. F, | Rf 5, 000, 
2838 | Sau Francisco) Fifth Field Battery .......... 1860 | Gen ..| F.| C. Fro) B: 2, 000 
| (Presidio). | | 
284 | San Francisco ....| First New Jerusalem Church.) 1852 | Theo .| F.| D. Hr feeb 2, 000 
hep) | Sas Ona ae ppt ical Society of the | 1851} Sci ...| R.]| C. | Fr. | R. 4,720 
| -acific. | 
QEGML osc co eee ee oe. Girls’ High School! ....2..2..8 1863 | Seh 2) FART. i) Fro ae: 1, 981 
Pisiil Heeine Cheer Rs ae, Grand Lodge, F. and A. M.*..}......]| Mas ..] F.] C. S. 1 2, 000 
Oats eae (eo ene ree eres Hahnemann Medical College | 1899 | Med... F.| C. | Fr. | B. 38, 200 
| ofthe Pacific. 
Pa), Ey mae Choe ee Somes - HamlineSehool-2...-s....ee2-& 1896 | Sch...| R.} C Fre. 2, 200 
200 ee Oe sere sce lnving institutes... eee 1880 | Sch... R.| C Bre. 4, 000 
DON Ree. < (elope merry creme: & Ladies’ Sodality of St.Igna- 1861 | Soc... F.| D Kr, eB. 6, 00 
tius Church. N oad 
PAS P| eee Ose eeae eee Law Lib., Sou. Pacific Co.*...)...... any eh) deen EC Ie, | |e 12, 000 
293 Lee GOs seess. eM Mariners’ Free Reading Room | 1876 | Gen ..| F. Cc FoR. 1, 000 
a4) ee CLO ac recseeeect Mechanies’ Institute ......... 1855 | Gen ..| O.)] C. |S. Fr.) B.| 116, 000 
05) | aes DOr ween cee Med. Dept. Univ. of California | 1897 | Med ..| F.| C He gE, 2, 880 
206 he c.0c Oe cnass see Mercantile Library Assoc ....| 1853 | Mer ..| R.] C. |S. Fr.| B. 80, 000 
207 IDS caer GOnsc.wae cee Mills Building Law Library..| 1892 | Law...) F.| C Jey || dite 15, 000 
298 f....- dl Omen eee ae Polytechnic High School ....| 1892 | Sch...| F.| T Jem) | te 1, 000 
299 heSane Horaicise omMPost Library... cca. oc cease foe a: Gare Be Tey |! | 1B% 2, 500 
(Presidio). | | | 
300 | San Francisco..... Piphe Wibraryas nc, oe 1879  Gou = 27E..2 1. F. } BY 150,383 


*Statisties of 1900. a Including 6 branches and 6 stations. 
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C, corporation; D, donations. 


7: F, free; 8, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 


8: C, circulating; 


B, both.] 
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a le me. BH IA a a Ay > | 
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947 om ATO ed 200) 2. aoieeee sae D5 AD scree rea a PRP ale cers ant | AntoinetteM.Humphreys 
PAC) 7010) |; es ae eee |. eee | ae ae |. Gee! [Eocene | | Eee |p ee net eee aes | 
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4 Saale (GUC ie ye a erent Ae 
CU a se ClOMer ese coe wt 
545 | Ue ecs sae a 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 


Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


Location. 


1 


Name of library. 


CONNECTICUT—CON. | 


Library Association *......... 
Black Hall’ Schooles....c-.. 


James Blackstone Mem. Lib. 


Bridgeport Training School 
for Teachers. 
Fairtield County Law Library. 
Park Avenue Institute ....... 
Publie:High School... .22-. | 
Publie Lib. and Read. Room. 
Sem Side Mnistitute:. s,s... <2. 
Wmirgersit we CaOGleeesa. ss. -. 
Free Publie duibrarys.... 2. .| 
HubliepHiclesehoolie. ss... 
TRON GI IE MDT) tera ee eee see ee 
DOW his bb RGAy ean a Gee oeeee 
IPD he JMO WA Res Sea ean onoe 
Morgan School*....-.0 sci +s 
Library Association ..........) 
Free Library ieee fess Se error | 
Library Association .......... | 
Belden Library Association . 
Danbury Library Sa mcoe rie 
St. Peters Roman Catholic Soe | 
Free Public Library.......... 
Killingly High School ....... | 
Free Li brary DSTI ote Aes aes | 
Allis’s Circulating Library .. 
Derby Necie Wibrinyee. sac. 
Buble ibranyeesere ss ccecet 
Durham Public Library ...... 
Je mUobier UlOnBNAY ceseeonduaedacc 
VE vem OTe Tomy eserves | 
ibrary Company. 22052... 
Library Association .......... 
Hall Memorial Library....... 
MVOC IM OU AY 35 won oan oe shoe | 
Hook and Ladder Company.. 
PENCCTHONIAI UT Oruny soe e ee cece 
David M. Hunt Library Sree { 
_ Porter(Miss) and Dow’ s(Mrs.) | 
School. * 


NW Village Library ..icce<c-<even< | 


Publie Library 
Buble schoclies: ..-.s4024.-- 
Reading Room and Lib. Assoc. | 
Coit Library Association *....) 
Bill Memorial Library........ 
Circulating Library .........- 
Public Library 
American School for the Deaf.. 
Connecticut Hist. Society .... 
Good Will Club for Boys ..... 
Hartford Bar Library Assoc.. 
Hartford Hospital Med. Lib.*. 
Ifartford Medical Library....| 
Harbiordenetreate. seen eee: 
Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy. 
Hartford Theological Semi- | 


nary (Case Memorial Lib.). 
Mount st. Joseph Seminary.. 
Rublic Hightschool..--.. . 
le NG IN HHNAY aetna ogee s 
State Board of Education * . | 
Stele ibraryes s 225. oeeo soe | 
Abraoehay Colter. cess oocnaeouc 


oo | Founded. 


* Statistics of 1900. 


Class. 


SA) gO hn OO mi MOOMOOMOOMOOMOMMOOOMMO Rn Oh On Ont HO mtd 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


© -tleu 
| lagers 
bh feos 
re Sea Seay 
| A o/s 
Ge) peas ee ete 
w| 9 SoSiag 
E| & |? ses 
ro eens) a fel = 
al & |eo8I5z 
a5 | & |2ealao 
Ala ik 5) | 


oF 


rx 
4 


nessosseessans 4aae 
| 
ler} 


= 
2 


tA or oh 
PS bray hr Pd Ff Pf C12 af Fb by 


phe 


ee 


TR 
LD ed pathy bad bd ad age ed 


“a 


= 
BQ © AAA AeSHATAbHAA anafpasseasAnanasHacan: 
wh 


ry 
ie 


PHM © RRR ORRE EERE EOD HR ROOOU EEE EONAR RO 


4 
Br 


@ | Volumes. 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


B, both 
Cele Receipts from— ; ay be 
cos] ao g 25 Pe 
g |35), $2 - | a > 9 ae =e 
= Bw) Fo qa |e Su = 4° oa 
a 8 oe] 2 o@.| od A aa = 
fon : mo = moe Sq = qe Os 
q = eS om is eae ae as HO ae 
os ov e) 3 seS > rs ° Org C 
oe Vilas fa e | Ai = By > 
10 | 11 12 18 | 14 15 | 16 17 18 
le Sees ee Oe eee 
= 1,889] 42,505).......|_._....|818, 350,884, 277| $294, 360)-........ 
_. oe eee seeteees seeeces cesteeslseeeees eeeeeaeteeeeees 
me. | Pe ee ee WPI G00). coca) 1, 600R. cc. -oclownee werd 
Deca a | See? (ait Rees | Snes ee 
ms 1,397] 145, 226/814, 000).....-.|...----| 14, 000/.........} $150, 000 
i.e: Bt pe Ne ea Ee te ee as ee es ea 
Pe 0G. SU De ae a...... ous | 
359, 885, 38, 657|......- 3,000)....... 8,787, 4,197/ 10, 000 
mit 6, i0ek 7 ooh isa!” “285 "8, 2001... .--... 
cabal 200 = 4,800 —«-100/~S «100 Tal | O80 9, O70). ns 
om % | oe © yn 2D) DOOR. AN) BOD cc ccc ncleece cues 
ae cin 42008... WE... Oe a a ssa 2,040). 0.2.2. 
-.. 300; 2,300....... 8).....-.| 175] 1,500 800 
400, 110 O00... sesh ewes & Hi9v,) G59) «2, 500|.. 2.-0.-- 
m. 0. 100 | ee ee | BO Cr eee 
4. 194) © 44,9008. .......-...01] 15GN 4,818|........-|, 30, 000 
Soma Oody 8,000)... ...--uhes-ccdb-----|oocn-0e- 50, 000 
=. | 155, 20,447) 984-400 S0 1,494; 2,000] 15,000 
we | ae e oe 8 A) inal’ § 150 
ie. ! Sou) 3160).....) 2002... BBB eeeeeeeee seeeeeees 
ee 1900) «=7,000)...._.--... OW Orb oa ae 
200} 3,208] 31,701) 2,000) 100, 159 2,277|......... anced | 
i. 2) 300) 600... ih) 200 e.---1] | 115\0...-..044 6,000 
Bee. es bial) 16,344)... a ae GU. Seo ee. 
7)! 15) i oo? 50, 529, 630| 11,500, —-9, 000 
Se ee bcste 2 NL AMP B5cm | co0l-2.... #1, 1. c00 
-... 1; | Eons Nene, Sans HeEeEee HePneen BEEBE Pee Bec eenead 
, a 208)| Meese; |e |S 1h ae OY «A eee bh i aes | 
mo . Gee 2 Oboe Dae Se eo, 2M ae con 
oe ae ae a ee | | ee a Ce ee 26, 500 
ooo ee | ae | eee 950, 1,000 1,574/ 20,000......... 
fe 250) 153) 20, 000)_.....4...-.-. 12) © 589) 2, 7082 a: if 
a See pee ee Ae BIE P0756. :. ee, 
eet) 394) 19,5621 .._.4..........-2.f-.-....| 25, 0008.........]| Mary M. Miller_......... 
cancel aa 100pee. 1 se. AL 00 
.! OCR 5,900 wR | SiO 788) 1, 000h ne. 
15 Ce aimee | aaa 5) 5) ae a oe eee oe 
Be 5c) 560).........|......1] 1,000) 884° 3,067) 31, 20i)......... 
oot! nee ET ee eRe ee a 
0) Et es | ae 600)| =... 1600) sce 2 eee oe 
al i ie. 20. Wh. We a ip oe ) tae 
oc! Le) | ee Ce S00 E 250i). 25, 00 eee 
.... eee, ee We UR Oe Ae wes 
BeO550O, 330) 5,139). ...<. ui...-.ch--0-0-- @ praleaeec. we 100, 000 
at ee ee 
me... Geom, Qt isaee-... Alii 000| 4,919 16, 087!.......21)-=.--. 2. 
eee i... 4131,170|.......481,170|.......-.)occce- oc. 
29,097, 1, 580)......-.- Loe. yee. 1,520, 1,689, 30,0001........- 


i ee ia 


7: F, free; S, subseription; Fr, free for reference. 


er 
er i ee ee ee ee ee 


Aen es Elst naeceee ase 


ee ee ee ee ey 


ee i re 


Name of librarian, 


19 


Cornelia B. Wheeler . 


Vineent C. Peek es ae 


Mary J. Whitney 
Sarah M. Savage 
Mrs. C. H. Sanford 
H. I. Lyneh 


Geos@e NHISt caer ee 
Nirs; Wim: Roomie..2.-= 


Graee A. Child 


Caine IDE JU coe. ; 
Mis. 6. I. Bissell Bieter 2 


Lillian E, Root 


Annette A. Fowler .... 
| Wim. H. Woodwell..... 


| Harriet M. Bundy 
} J. W. Wolven 


| Walter R. Steiner, M.D. 
Henry P.Stearns, M.D .. 


weet et wwe CFB Bee eee Bees eseresessaeweaseseenroes 


Geo, GGodaTrds....5. 54 


le Wi. 
vy A.M 


eoeeee 


eenree 
weonce 
eens 


woeeae 


Cr er er iy 


Ce ee 


iH ya G RECM a sscee ister 


we aeteanee 


N. Chattin-Carlton, 


8: C, eirculating; 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R,’ rented; F, furnished frec. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reterence; 


| ( lA8s%e 
S| ole 
: [lo [2.28/24 
Location. Name of library. eS | 2 z 5 a5 e $ | 
Pa wn bg) &, -8 ce 2 o 
2 | 2 |2| & eeesl ss 
om S) a) i 6) - 
j \ } 
i 2 | 3 4 | 5 | 6 | a s 9 
| | 
CONNECTICUT—Con, 
B46 | Martiord ........-4 Vatkinson Lib. of Reference.| 1858 ' Gen .., F.) C. F. | R. 58, 700 
ole (@ilicbromeie...css--4 Wile Wabramy a ccmercee cer -o- 1893 Gen. ©. WEL. CAR BE: | aise 2,250 
DAS | LVOLViON.,. 2.222554 Circulating Mibrary 2.22... 4 | 1871 Gen --| Ou.3) C2 1 BEE 1B 1, 654 
MO) Jowett City ...2:.) SIPI 22) gl Olle) 2:6 gene eereeee ae 1188s Gen . 0.4) D. fF. IB. 3, 699 
HaOe | Uakevailile: s.cees 4 Botchkiss School............4 | 1892.) Sch... FW OC. FB: 1, 600 
Hole Lebanomso...22-.4 Buckingham Pastoral Lib....| 1864 | Theo .! O.| C. Jie || Ae 1, 600 
DOZEN eee CVG pease ee | Jonathan Trumpbul! Library.4 1897 [,Gen ..) F.q) T. VW iy 1855 1, 500 
Hoe) | Gedvard .....2.. 2 IB TUPEN OMIVeaeeeee eee emia 1867 | Gen ..] O. | C. FE. WG: 3, 045 
dd4 | Litchfield ......... @entenScnools 25) .225.c6 ee 18S6 sSch-. Jw s TL: ir. 1B. 1, 050, ‘ 
5304 ae GOR ection oe Circulating Library*........- 1870 fGen .4)R.4 Ca eS. IC: 3, 7 
B56 |... dees) cue Wolcott Library * J........... 1868 | Gen ..|R.| Cc. |] S |B.) 1,090 
DOM MEM ING). c.occcccc-H Phoebe Griffin Noyes Library.) 1898 | Gen ..| O.] C. HY eB: 4, 000 
558 | Manchester....-.- Kree Public Library 2.230... 1895 | Gen ..| R.| T. HY) B34 1, 800 
5591 | Meriden ........-% Connecticut School for Boys.-| 1870 | Asy...| F.}) T. Eres. 2, 034 
ISYe{)) Ue ee Ghose eres cee | Curtis Memorial Library ..... 1899 | Gen ... O.| T. iE. APB. 9, 986 
ci! ee We. oe | Public High School .../...... i885 | Sch... SAY Te. er. | R, 3, 300 
562 §....- CU, wee ere & Young Men’s Christian Assoc.| 1866 | Y.M... F.| ©. §.Fr.| B. 7,00 
563 Middlefield ....... Levi E. Coe Lib. Association..! 1893 | Gen ..| O.] CG. | F. | R. 3, (18 
564 | Middletown......- Berkeley Divinity School ....| 1854 | Theo.| F.]| C. | R. | B. 23, 50 
SOD UME . cee Clee a ey Conn. Hospital for Insane. ,..) 1870 | Asy...| F.| T.D.; Fr. | B. 1, 20 
SGGR 2c lO) ses sere | Wesleyan University ......... 1Sso nC Ole alo. | Cc. |S. Fr.] -B. 68, 000 
oof | Milford. 22.22.22: -8 Ateplkone IDI SME = senna neoesarct N1S94\ | ‘Gen 61.) ae F. | B. 9) S72 
OOSa | WOOMS'.......25-8 | East Haddam Public Library.) 1888 ;| Gen ..| R.| T. EF. ) B. 5, 190 
DOOM|ENIOOSUP...2---2¢2-8 | Aldrich Free Public Library.| 1896 | Gen .-| O.} C. Bs oh Ny83. 2, 500 
BOM NWOREIS) 42.22.2682. | (Piblie labrary 22.22. 1900 |} Gen ..| R. | T. feb: 1, 407 
in| A VSIC occ nce cS! | Mystic and Noank Library...| 1892 | Gen ..| O0.| C. |S. Fr.| B. 5, 300 
By a eee GOssacsccaeeons Mystic Valley English and | 1880 | Sch...| F.] C. Vr. | 8B? 5, 600 
; | Classical Institute. 
Did | Naugatuck.....is 5. | Howard Whittemore Memo- | 1888 | Gen ..| 0. | C. E. Be 8, 153 
rial Library. 
ie eae GOeenan.seeeens Solenmschool: .. 2205-522. 2- eee = oe Sch ee 3a ah i Fr.) B: 1, 500 
o75 | New Britain ...... New Britain Institute ........ 1853 |} Gen . 4 On TC. 4) EF: PBA 23580 
‘OM0. 18. ee Ome eect eA INGOT MES COO ae tieecs cle ce 1852) Sch... APE. A ae: Fri tB: ls 
Tait h cee Opes chee as Public High School..........a46-.--2 Seh.. aya. | 2. Hr, #133: 1, 890 
578 | New Canaan.....- Circulating Library ...:...... 1885 | Gen ..} O. | C. He |B: 2, 893 
579 | New Haven.....-- American Orieutal Society ...| 1842 | Soc...) F. | C. Kr, |264 6, 000 
580 |..... CIOs a Aaeteaaoe Hreebublic Library -...2..-4 1886 | Gen ..} O. | T. F. | B. 64, 000 
Dol fon .. = Mote: cacakoe a Hillhouse High School....... 1856 | Sch...| F.| T. } Fr. jR.| 4,200 
Oe Miers = Gms ees Hopkins Grammar School........... Sel: 2) BA G3 Ere | Ray 1, 000 
Bess... - GOWN ecco ee AVI 10s IDM eks) Jon bee ees oaeee Te66eR Meat c) EE. Cy Ntsey || 18% Hee 
ays (IN See Onecare New Haven Coiony Hist. Soc... 1862 | Hist..| O. |} C. S. oaks 7, 000 
5o)| i) eet State Board of Health........ 1878 || State TF. T. | FL 1B 1, 200 
on tae RiGee. lcaee as State Normal School.......... 18930 Sch .../8F. i) T, Fr. | B. 9, 800 
Het We. se Ones. eae! WolesWiniviersiiiy, 2.52022. -2.223 LOR Col SEVOAP C: Fr. | B. | 290,000 
588 fo... dloemeeec tee AI | ClassiCaleG liber seer | 1891 |} Soe...) F. I) C. Tbs || es 3, 650 
SSO os oc Orie jac ee, as IO MME BUN see eeaceeen | sensed Solve) Hall GC: Tmbes Ht aee 1, 000 
OOO RS... Clee iesneoodee Healy Philosophical Lib..|...... Col. 2... |)EL AN Cs Kr. | Re 1, 600 
59il By... os (Oh G eeee See. Historical Library of For- | 1892 | Hist ..) F. | D. ney || 15%, 7, 24 
eign Missions, 
DOP Te ce WO neers ecm Were Coole sec sese cae 1824) Law ..) F. |, C. Er | Rs 16, 000 
BOS Be... ClOR AR eee nn Linonian and Bros. Lib...| 1753 | C.Soc.] F. | C. Er )|B3 23, 978) 
DOA pace oe (clot sae Lowell Mason (Ch.Music)* .....- Soc 7. ave: in |i 4, 000 
isl) haar Ome aaa oe Observatory Library ....4.....% Sci... 4. i} GC: Kr, jam: 4, 500 
506. One cee ace Peabody Museum .......- aa | Sci...4F.] 6. | Fr. |B ane 
5 ee NO ia ea har eae | ShefiieldScientific School.| 1870 Scl....2F.3 C. | Fr. | Ri) Siiee 
eh ee Che aan Sloane Physical Labora- |...... Sci... 4F. Il GC. fr.) Ra 1, 000 
tory. | 
RED | Bear Glog Aarne memes Special Libranieses 2... Bie eee | Col sap al Ge Bra fers 7,000 
600 |..... (Ch eer Trowbridge Reference | 1870 Theo. O.| D. Poe § | SS. 4, 000 
Library. | 
GOL MW. .... ClOneeaere at | Young Men’s Christian Asso- | 1900) Y.M..) F.] C. Ss. | B. 2,000. 
ciation, Railroad Dept. 
G02 fo cs. ClO gan soe Young Men’s Institute....... 1826 Gen..| O.| C. Isic B. 19, 801 
603 | Newington........ ree weublic library... ee 1899 | Gen ..}| F. | T. FE. 1B 3} 1, 765 
604 | New London...... New London County Hist.Soc.| 1871 | Hist ..) R.| C. Soe 1, 600 
GOi AE oon CLOumerre mts. = TEADUN CUM RBAY Sa ceaseeboacsns. | 1882] Gen ..} 0.) T. EF. 3) B: 25,76 
COO BS. ..2 Ok eareeee een Williams Memorial Institute.|...... Schi.. ME iy C: Fr..{ Be} 1, 000 
* Statistics of 1900. 
| 
€ 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


B, both.| 


Volumes added 
during year. 


Pamphlets. 


sence ee see eee 


meccnee 


ye 
E eb 
mE 
oO Name of librarian. 
Oise 
Ze 
os 
s 
18 19 
Spee ad Mram ice Gavan ooe sense 
$1,000 Caroline E. Kellogg ..... 
5,000 ellen S: Culver ..1....2-8 
JOA000N Mary: Yo Browle. 22.226 
1. .-...-4pStephen Smith .........5 
Beet tec Hattie! Me Pueker j.c2c2-8 
See e JAMATTODEG TVs ectas ce 
BS erm Margaret Baldwin....... 
S21) |) i eee 
eas ete: irs; Gr. G:. BOYMLOMEe ee 
“""63"000, Corinne A. Deshon ...... 
Bee: WalllisiJ, PT OUibvaseeee cee 
Se ap APIA G2 Hrank L. Burleioh=2..5.® 
Ss ee vA. Roclewell ot 22ece-5 
~""45, 000) Wm.J.James........-..- 
QaSH008 Wisse Closer occ see eee 
ot eo | Nellie E. Chafice......... 
6, 000M Dons Grover. ..o2.-sce- eI 
Jeeeoee el) Bloise M. Mason sens. se 
momar amen Genevra E. Ricker.....-. 
He Giciim dato, 3, Buckiyi <2... 
pes: ae Ellen Spencer ........... 
"27/000 Anna G. Rockwell ...... 
eee ae NMiry B. Goodrich. ...5_— 
~"""3°500, Martha Silliman .......- 
Sone ot Adrian Van Names... 2 
HO COOP Willishis. Stetson 22... ee 
BOosnee oe Blanche E. Thompson... 
-sse--0)| Ralph O, Williams ....8 
ieee. el) Sara DL. Ward ......-0..0: 
170,000) Addison Van Name..... 
eee ol Cs JOS TEN BTA NDE Son Gareo c 
A .... Bil) Georse F Day. .3.....2 
Ae Binahip Ee \Vellgiae sees eee 
ee, Addison Van Name..... 
~"""5,500,....-...-] Prank C. Porter ......... 
40,000, W. A. Borden...........- 


7: F, free; 8, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 


Mina L. Blair. 


8: C, circulation; 


s | Receipts from— oy ag 
rt a | El mee 
om ie o ay 
go : | Gis > Q Sie 
Bo eo) ae ad = 8 
eel 2 ese] seinen qs 
34 q Wee Sequiies Ee 
S 3 Gere oO oO 
al ie a By ca fy SO 
ua} 13 f 14 fF 16 jf 16 17 
a 
| 
Maree || aan: |' Cea. $5, 505 $8,046 $114, 953 
a. | a A eee 108 800 
Ce | ae ee D5 ee 
rece | IA’! eae] See | 5.) | ae 
Se L. ee e 50) 50 1,800 
Pera as Sion GUGNE:. ct) 2008 .2..02.. 
a ee eee | ee oh ne | 
a Lae) Pa eee | 103} 2,500 
oy |e pes 600 900) 10,000 
S 00GlE... 8 cl) ee 
34 63) 53,0001... ILS] 3, 000). ....... 
oh | ee ee | Sea A 50) eso ee 
oon VES | re |e es 80 80) 2, 0CO 
ea ae | Se ee eee ie ec eee 
+258 ae 337, 337) 7,800 
oe |e GC ee ea 100) axe ee 
Fey: ee 2,808) 4,836} 65,187 
31, 619... -< OG ceca i iy eee 
ia) ae A002} 00 ieee 
| see) Cea Te ee I ne 
2, 500) 50 <i eee § FOO Doccx seen 
20a) Sawn eee ee) eee | ee Ab ees 
_ a | LE) ee BOO 2502.05. 
| 
eC RaNe .. GER cree (soe. soos) choked es 
Cee. Peers ae eee 
128, 561)....5. 4,000, 4,992 9,559, 120,000 
P0008" 900dl too. B00 Saeeeac ee 
“"317, 847 .......| 18,000, 4,360} 22,360 63,009 
yes. UG eee eee BI Goo eee 
Bas Gee a mee | WT 5 000 
TD ORGT 8 ee 
ee ee eee I 14,886) 33,407) 470, 906 
ee ee ee | 50} 400] 1, 000 
Ae Lees eo 955, 38,174] 22, 300 
20 00mm | Rae | CR Vt es ee 
Le ce loam Ace ae 
Pee An 300/300) «5, 500 
2, 9900 ae onc | “Recent |_oeee E707 
49, 000%. ...22 4 tat 300) 4, 40Q)0.....00. 
See || ee aa ieee ln 125 
he Lode | Ge ee | ee 2, 500 
COMETS do = 2 | Bae ee 


ee 


lan 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


(Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


a lb 
| IL ee | ee | 
2 By q oe 
: t | oa eee ae | : 
| Location. Name of library. 2 (or 2 Wee E g # 
ss . tol &§ Paettsal g 
1] # |S] & lessee & 
° a Ss y fee FO S) 
ar = ay 7 ie S) > 
ik 2 | 4 5) 6 7 8 9 
Ace | eile a Sy 
| | | 
CONNECTICUT—COM. | | 
607 New Milford...... Ingleside Seno) 6.1.2.2 s Ser B. Foc S Chiesa ge weC: Nye, 9) | is 2,00 
GUS) Boos COS ease | Ruble WMiDrary . see acssss ce PSUSuieGen a] Oriel: | Fe Eat 5, 228 
GOO" Newtown ...-....4 Newtown Library ..6-...2.24. 1876 iGen --)O; ) “T. UPS. Erie: 3, 000 
G10 8 PRG OIG sou. cee. <4 Pulblie Wibrary =: cee. see 1889 | Gen ..| R.| C. Sa 6 1,000 
Gl eNorfolkes 32. .2e8,. 48 NOrtOl kb ratyen ss sec eee 1888 | Gen ..] O.] C. ie 4-5. 14, 897 
12M PNorthneldys 2. =... Galeri blpratyosescees sone 1892 |} Gen ..4 Foi} CG. Hy) 38, 650 
618 | Nortli Granby..... | Frederick H. Cossitt Library.| 1890 | Gen ... 0.) CG. Fo’ Ball 3, 962 
614 | North Haven ..... Memorial Wibrary 2. .-..-2..4¢ | 1884 | Gen ..] F. | C. Kay LB: 2, 840 
615 | North Stoningtona Wheeler Seliool:: 222.2222. - Sah. 3.2.7 Seh.,-28 Fai ee. Fr. | B. 2, 500 
Glo WeNorwalk 2.2.2. se | Baird’s (Miss) lustitute.......] 1876, 4 Sch. AU Fal C. Hires picky. 2,00 
G17 Wea. < CO Pe on aceite: am } LUSICG SCHOOL, 2.2 ccc de ee eee 4 Sel. 2 Fan C. Fre} ie 2,500 i 
GilS Lacs < GO Feace sear act oli caliibnatycse cece ses 1896 | Gen ..| O. | T. 18. | ee. 6, 622 
GLOW PNOMnWich = :.csee.e Circulating Wibrary..-- 2... 54h. &. o. Gen ..] B.| C. Ss. C. 10, 00 
620 yl Saree ClO meen ce or. Free Aeademy (Peck Library)| 1856 | Sch...| F. | C. Fr B. 14, 00 
6218) 25... (Choi eee Seer A eee Otis Mibraiy oo seecece cee oe ae | 1850 | Gen .-) O. | T. EF. gB. 29,198 
622 Soe, (B.D. Preston Public Library. ...- 5 1898 | Gen ../ O.! C. Ha). 1, 000 
vO. 9). | 
623i Oakdale 2.22... Raymond biprary asco se cee -e 1880 | Gen ..| O.| C. |S.Fr.| B. 3, 500 
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ee. limi Soe cee AGO Bee 20| 120) | Beeeersrs Some ete ees cee GC GON Oe se eee ees 701 
eee. SOlesoucenes Soeceed eee | | aa. 4| OO se ee EW Soe, AUB fee cy Sa ce cal es yee ae AO 
ee OIE ree) ts UR oe Rc BE occ clean cns oodles aac. Ian Daweoriescccesnceeh On 
it |e Ee a a || | ae | es ee at ee eae ae 704 
Wee ecree 500 OO ONS enn ecm, We ee ee. eee. Jee, en essiCc Clon... hese. sae MOD 
scoesdosocee SACS eee Gee 4 anne |) eee | eee Syst Bo Soc mell detec Clem aCIe Sees oene | 1 CUE 
1,000! “80 800|  30....... rego 90) 150 0 ea a ee a ak 707 
300 50 O00: = U8 Bee | eee. ESO) Reeests = See IW cme John Oe Mealey 2. 2.- 4 708 
| 63eee 50 OOO) Rec IE ee lee. a 350 DOGS. oncnnc| PRU SLCINKE .. 02... seccqne Ue 
4, 000) 31010 seeiccooced| boaeee db eee eee BO erento oe | mca Oar eee eens emer ieee ee ip zl 
3 See 140).-.-+--- Lidia | Lier ee eae GbNeen sete. ooo || David Je Reinhardt. sesame Ul 
ie) |e |e ee ee eee) eee 2071 ee TOU Ont 2505 eee ees ae 712 
soodedd een eee Le | coe | Lae Ss) oul es lee eee ae nee me. g || LS: 
socneey Lae |Geee ee Cees Mee yeaa ote |e ewer’. All| eee a een eee ee.) eaildl 
5,000 6,795, 226,111) 7,684....... 6,033] 17,263) 100,000, 125,600! George F. Bowerman 715 
| | | 
1, 000 G0) Seacnece db Aaa | See ee a eee | Piece rarneds, vel | hp One ee een nee A 6 ot) 716 
. 1 ae prestenedfisscecdfrecseeelscsseaa[tossceceecsee da cctsced aaa aid aks 
OS codeed Keseoced LABeES ¢ HES BASe Cee eee ner | Perens Ulead eee Aldred By Horner: ....e6- 718 
——— Tem MURS eh 3, 88k. IS. oe ee ee 
uossosajocuse® ERSE ee o Cee 4 ee nee ee [eeteet eee cece eee es JA ROdMSUCZ ae... eee eee 
| 
250 13 SINC Looeeed 1G (0) eee eee GO| Saas cetes [eterecaeteier Rosalie A. Robinette.. 721 
300 90 TLE sce d WEGRe BAPE en ec Beene oreo od licence Win Ei weple vier... - cere 722 
meme) 2s. cc i cece -lonscceelsecenss | ee | Ee: Patk. J. Healy(protem.).| 723 
'socong seen ee Be cae, 4 Lc ee Re a ee ee Ee oe | ere ees sere, A | 724 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5; Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


| A 2 Sit | 
| | | 2 BESS 
| = 9 (S) pO 
, | ns lL| =e Essel a 
Location. Name of library. S | = | = = =D 38 ‘ 
| 5 eas | & isSnl58) 3 
6] & || Ss |essle5] &S 
Ey o) aa hk RH So > 
| 1 2 3 4 Jal] 6 7 | 8 9 
| DISTRICT OF CO- 
| LUMBIA—con, | 
| 
725 | Washington ...... Central High Senool 2. .225.) fassogiseh 24) Bee Te Wor | B. | 6, 200 
TAS ieee COS See Chevys UU hase Senools> 2a: tie. 4. Seh Sy 2a eC Fr. | R. 2, 600 
(eae Bere DO ciercnavamese Coluinbia Institution for the |....-. seay -6 4 ESE) | Fr.4])B. 4, 550 
Deaf and Dumb. | | 
2S" Be Onsoss Sees: Columbian University ....... 1828 Col Saye an -C Fri: 5, 000, 
729 [Race COs. tacenceae a aw SCHOGl 2. ce ns seo Pee oats Hany 2 EM) &C Frou. 4,000 
730 Eke COAG task, seme 2 Medical Department..... 1902} Med..| F.| CG Fr. | R. 2, 000 
ell WSs cc (Ors. oe eee CosmiGsi@lib eee. sees s.r TS73 2 Soc ..ah i EC S. | R. 4, 090 
GEN |b Bree: One eae: eee | Daughters of the American | 1896; Hist... R.| C. | F, | R. i, 4G 
| Revolution. | 
(b:4| eee (dee rer, ae Eastern High Scliool....22..6 15924 Son «Ath Bh or Fr. ii) B, 2, 480 
od Waege: OG seen a (eEairmont S€minary....c25. 1809 4 iSeh 2.0 F C Fr. eR: 2, 000 
fo Ween se (6 (nee A EPIGMOS SCM OO lee ccrecesciccet 1833 | Sch...) R.] C Pree iRal 1, 427 
(G08 |Seeae Osc. eee GallaudetColletes.:.-. 2a. 1864 Col 2h Lah eC Hage ee. | 5, 575) 
VBA | tiers CKO are oHe, Georgetown University | 1789 | Col...) F.] C FaiipBe 82, 967] 
| (Riggs Memorial Library). | 
738 We 2: GOs cee Hirst Library and Read- | 1901 | C.Soc.' F.| C S. PR. 4,500 
ing Room. | 
(EN eesae CLO settee eee Waves CHOOI Resse eee <a H1s80" Law ow Foy eC. Fook, 2, 000 
740 Wee GOS tee Peers Observatory Library ..... } 1850 | Sei....f O C Eromk. i, 110, 
Cell | ree COB e sen em as Georgetown Visitation Acad .|......] Sch ale Hr. eB: 10, 000) 
(Oe) eases ORs aa ae etd Gonzaga Collesicieeen..- 6 Le wCOle cs Hal) &C Jae, 11) 1B) 10, 000 
743 | Washington (St. | Government Hospitalforthe 1855) Asy...| F at Fr. | B.} 2, 000 
Elizabeth’s). | Insane. | 
744 | Washington ...... Howard University... <ee-.-- 18674) Col...) Hii T. Chk Pro) B: 23, 461 
WA Some - Osos ares IGE bill sbea eo manana coe 1869 | Law..| F.| C aabes: | | BR, 2, 500) 
4G We. os Gl Oteeerse ae So | Interstate Commerce Com ...| 1898 | Govt -; R.| T. | Fr. | R. iy 000) 
EVA | eee dOthcises cee WOsOS Webra y ae oe oer. 12607 O. F 2.) Rail) «¢ Era Re 5, 000 
ey) oe LORE Cries. cee | King Theological Hall....... a9 Pheo |) Bey eC Fr. &. 3, 500 
749 |..... Onan a: seme ae Library of Congress¢......... | 18001] Govt..| Ee) 7 Ere Rate S63, 675 
(0a e (6 (OTe aele nee. I, McDonald Ellis Sch. for Girls.[...... Sch... Heil (Cay Er} R. 2, 00 
Olli eees donee ee MASONIC WIDTALVeecss. sesso 1849 Mas... F.}| C Jey || KG 3, 862 
(al eee MOsits. in eee a. Metropolitan Club -2......... 1882 } Soc...) F.] C Ss. Bi 6, 000 
oes eee Ow: santero Mount Vernon Seminary..... 1881 | Seh...} F.}] C Fr. ih Re 5, 000 
ip |g eee Ot eee: M Street High School.......- 1890 1) Seh 24) By oT) Fr. a) 2, 370 
7a0 ilies (Mt. | National Cathedral School...]...... Sch 24) Hey eC Fr. | B. 3,500 
st. Alban). 
ing | Wastilgton .....4 National Col. of Pharmacy ...| 1872 |; Med. | ET IG Fr. 4 R 2, 500 
GOT eee clue as etc ere ws National Univ.law School..'.. 2222 law 1h) Ba) oC Ir pus 2, 000 
OM lexstoee: COCs eee Notre Dame Academy........ 1373 (Seb se) RCS Er ROB: 5, 000 
WOO) Nees ee (Genes tee ad Peabody Lib. (Curtis School)*| 18738 | Sch...) F.C F. 8B. 9, 000 
woo} Wisi i ne to nL Post LIDTALY wecsseacni eves cdh 25800) Sch ey Bog) Fr, }) B: 6, 000 
(Washington | 
Barracks), 
761 | Washington ...... SEAN NCE: BUTU COMED IN? oon Greaa Gens cook 1898 | Gen 2) O.F Ti] EF. We. 60, 00 
102 Me ce. ClO Manone 4 St, Cecilia's Academy 22. 2n.. 1868; Sch...) F.} C Fr. |B. 1, 40 
TCSP ere CORR see | St volmes Collie ae see eee 18707 Col 4.) Hey ec Pr ac; 5, 000; 
ONG epee = Otte seceee Supreme Council 338°, south- | 1876 | Mas... O.| C Fr. | B. 50, 000 
| ern jurisdiction. | 
1iGhs tae Goteisee sees Teachers sulbranvesss sss 1895 | Sch...] F.| T Fr, ae. 10, 000 
(US banse OOeee ee ee as U.S. Bureau of Ethnology .. -| 1885 | Govt. - RE Ss ees BE 11, 863 
TOP Seee GO ye ee U. &. Dept. of Agriculture. cc 1868.) Govies Bo Plait tae. 80, 000 
OSs hese GOL seaweed Neath cribure uum. e ee 1872 Govtaal Ee -T Fra iii. 24, 000 
| U. S. Dept. Com. and Labor: | | 
OOD een (Sle Reeeomermaree Bureau of the Census..... 1899 | Govt...) F.} T EF, UPR: 7,190 
HHO scaacns Oreo ees 5 ee | Bureau of Fisheries ...... 18 1 Govt. 4 Fy T SRI: 9, 000 
Me farce flee crate cnose ee at Bureaw Ol Laer... senna 1885 Goyt.4 K.), T Fe ie. 14, 000 
Tale coroans Chee aan Bureau of Statistics ...... 1866 | Govt../ R.| T Fr. | R. 7, 000 
BO ea nen Owe aa enieces ae Coast andGeodeticSurvey| 1832 Govt.., F.| T Fr ok. 19, 493 
TE eae MOM aan ers Ae Light-House Board....... 1852 Govt..| R.| T Fr, | R. 4,590 
CES eee Ogee ees S U.S. Department of Interior .| 1819 Govt...) F.| 1 rm IMB: 12, 000 
Ce) eee Choscesaretea cee Bureau of Education..... 1868 | Govt..| R.| T Fr. 7UR. 82, 262 
TELL a heise es GOR earn sae f Gen. Land Office, lawlib....... Govt:.! FE. |] T Fr. }\R. 6, 000 
Gib ean cicee aaeeee eee Geological Survey...-...- 1882 Govt.. Ror. 7 Fr Ro) 52,641 
CUS) eer GO ceakiac eee Scientific Lib. of Pat.Office 1886 > Goyt..! F.!' T Fr. &0R. 78, 748 


* Statistics of 1990. 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, 


EO) 


SCHOOL LIBRARIE 


States of 1,090 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


7: F, free; S, subseription; Fr, free for reference. 


B, both.] 
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aThe Library of Congress also contains—Manuscripts,{103,115 pieces; maps and charts, 69,814 pieces; 


music, 366, 616 pieces, and prints, 142,387 pieces. 
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(Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


Loeation. 


DISTRICT “OF CO- 
LUMBIA—con, 


eee ee New een ea ew aree 
er ee 
ee ay 
Ce See a a 


FLORIDA. 


Bartow : 
De Funiak Springs 
a) 


Milton 3... 22. 


White Springs .... 
WV lnter darks .. 2... 


GEORGIA, 


Abbeville 


ASIN EO Seems 
EXUINGINS 2 verecerers ae oats 


OSC lie 


Name of library. ‘Ss 
GS 
S 
S) 
& 
% 3 
U.S) Dept. Ob JMstice.; ... es. diene - 
WS: Deption stategy..2.. see 1789 
Urs. Govt. Printing Oiiee ..2. 7880s 
1 U.S. Mouse of Réps........<2ett- cee. 
(GE SeNGiny a0 Gn lest cence sea | 1882 
| Buz. of Med. and Surg ....| 1882 
| Nautical Almanae Office !...... 
Naval Observatory . 2 ..2ce 1544 
FS: PoOst-Oniee Dept... 2c .scc 1862 
US. Publieibocuments....s2- 1895 
eR SOMEUEC a, teyarcevaveteyeicicte eae ater | 1870 
JAS SMibhsOniam St. 2.2. cee lease. 
National Museum ........ [ssl 
lt 2s"Soldiers’ Homes. ..-.-226 1854 
United States Treasury Dept. ...... 
Marine-Hospital Bureau... 1871 
Offiee of the Solicitor cf | 1830 
the Treasury, 
United States War Dept ...... 1800 
Military information, Div.) 1886 
of Adjt. Genl’s Office. 
Sure, Genl’s Omiece 2... 224 | 1867 
Ne isitation (COMME mle eeeececices 1850 
NOliate BUnCAU kere cce sco ce s 1890 
Waslingtou College...) 1806 
Washington Kindergarten | 1880 
Normal Institute. 
Washington Sch. for Boys....)....-- 
| Western High School......... | 1891 
IspHEKON\ JOM RNIN SoA scenes sock | eisioc. 
De Puniak Library ........-./ | 1880 
Florida State Normal School .!...... 
J.B.Stetson University (Samp- 1887 
son Library). | 
East Florida Seminary... .-2dhl.. 2 
Library Association *......... TSS) 
| Jasper Normal Institute...... 18¢0 
Conyent of Mary Immaculate!...... 
Florida Agricultural College* 1ss¢4 
University of Mlorida ..s.<.cet 1889 
Fessenden Academy ......... .----- 
SalltaWosa AGademy = 2..c=e + 1870 
ube wie he SChool. a cce ete eee -= 
PE TCC ROMO TAI cre cere sieesevacce earns 1s74 
St. Josephs veademy 2... - et 1870 
et Weo Comierer tees <5 tee 1890 
Florida State Collegezes...45: 1580 
Sem. West of Suwanee River * ...... 
PS Ualt CME TOI UIE NG Saree eae erences a I 
ptate Normiil and Ind. Sch 28 Sol 
SUP LEM CC OUME esa. oc.ccieo< ohe 1845 
University Library Assoc * ...f 1883 | 
Convent of the Holy Names..| 1890 
Hillsboro County High Seh ..f...... 
Florida Normal Training Col.*...... 
Rollins: Collect c.sse=. ] == ee 1886 
Georgia Normal College and | 1898 
Business Justitute. 
Library Association fr2.c2 22. | 1878 
IB TANISOM Meir Varese eee ' 1887 
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Class. 


ae 


Govt.. 


“Govt... 


GOV 


Govt 


Govt. 
Gov... 
Govt.. 
Govt. 
Govt.. 
Govt... 
Govt. 
GONte: 
Gove. 
Govt.. 
Govt. 
Gon te 
Govt. 


CON. 
Govt. 


Govt. 
Sehi.. 
GR oe 
Cole 
cules 


Seh.. 


SCline 


Gen .. 
Seh... 


6: Supperted by—T, taxation; 
R, refcrenee; 
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AD pt let 
| a8eze 
ey Siameroe Pe md 

lap e228 : 
Seo WE mike 

Sule Biase | 3 

S| = leS4e5| ‘cs 
mim is CC | ~ 

5] 6 re |S 9 

| 

BUTS | eras 35, 000 
F.] T. f Fro) BR.) 65,000 
Pop. 0. t ersilie: 3, 500 
F.j) T. \ Fr. || B. | 160,000 
F,| T. |] Fr. | B.| 36,745 
Fal | T. aE. ee 
Fy) T. Vrra lB. 3, 000 
EF. T. | Fr.fR. | 18eq0 
cm ew hive wie 1, 200 
rp oT. } Fr aR. |) 5 on 
Vf T. }\ Fro B. 1 120scon 
F.j) T. } F. WB. 159,08 
Fo} Tr. |} FF. Be] one 
OF T. | Fr. | B.] 8,636 
Fal) tT. ee PBA 22, 09 
Fal Tv. | Eee, 2, 000 
Fal T. | Fe | Rk. 7, 500 
F.j T. | Fe. | Bul) 47,550 
R.| T. | Fr. | RB. 7,000 
FAUT. | F | Reo 
Fy C. |) Fe YR 
FA) C. | FRA op 
Fa C. | Frou 2,590 
Fay Cc, | Foor 1, 000 
Fol Cc. | Fra R 1, 600 
Fay 2. | ee 1,160 
PA OC. | Sree; 1, 30 
0.8) C gS Few 1, 960 
Bl) 7.1} Bre ik, 1, 000 
© eC. | Fr. | B.| 12,500 
BLA oc. 1 re. Pe: 2, 000 
RC. TE] Pra a, 8,500 
F.' oG. Ey) ata 1, 500 
r..| 16. i) Pie. 1, 000 
Pr.) C,H oe. BR 4,500 
| 0. Mak. 3, 000 
Do) 20. BoE 1, 000 
Fc, T DI, |B 5, 000 
ic, | et. Herre 1, 000 
0. D.| F. {| B./ 5,000 
Bae ©. (lire ee. 2, 200 
cm) ce hogs 2,900 
1p | ie pase | se 6, 0CO 
FO | GAN fe | ke 1, 000 
F.[ 7. | Fr. | B21) 9, 500 
FL 7. F Fr. |B. 1 ee oe 
FE) 4) ee, 8. 
1 C. |S. | Bo Peon 
Pal C48 Gira EE a 
BT.) Fr | Bae eee 
Bl) C.,) Fr. | BM oder 
F.C. a) Fr. | B. i) 2,009 
F. Ss. |B, 3, oe 
OF Cos re al 2, 958 
Bd oT, & Fr, 6,18 9oagae 
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States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 
B, both.] 
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... pe ee ere ME ee ee alt 
: SG cece cal eeceea BOR) ie Get mee ee eee eee eee 
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ime Ole 500 Ae el cclee es acces 
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SCOUT, SUUD A ee eh ROR os |S epee ee ee ree 
1, OC eee |e eee a | See epee 
. ee EX0 anne (ena AD 
Bx000 2,550) 16,600'.......'---v0.|-.0e 00s er: bee er men 
a items we 10,000)..-...- BRU, Eien. eles ele eee & 
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7 Pee ae eee ee iw 
AC Be MPa) Borers ees $100, 000!......... | 
el 15 ieee Ea) ek | 0 A eee 
, A a ee ei Come Ge 2c | ee | See 
| 
300 282 Che See, | heey p ie be | 
MOcWe bol 2. 2800|.. ode -< cod. scene, a Lee $800 
See 000..|...-.|-2....8ee- $600 600 20,000 25, 000 
110), 200) See ee 250 nce 0 25 Lae heed Mee a 
000) 500\.....---. | enh ae. (were | os LAR eee ne 
le eee a) See) Eee Dy a ee ae 
(2 OID) coe get Bl DEG Sea Se) (Re eae iene 
| Jas eo eee es a a Je 
noone ees | ae ee a 50/150) 450/--3,000, 7,000 
200; 20 ute | arene (eae at 5 one || ee 
i ee ee le ae 
feos, 000-2222. Basse. S500 eee ne Set" eo aaa, | (ge ee 
500!....-- ae oe | ee cee |pceeeee ceeecee ceeeetee ceeeeees 
ae eee. ee!) ee ee ee 
@eenstewee cece eens AR ee ee OM f Naeeia lO een ee eeenvrael|eunwnnenen es ex en wmanenenn we*seeeve een e 
cs ST a Saas een eae aaa cit | alee | | aa 
MeO SB | coos eal ccaaes os | ee eee 
we eee) eae: 1) 0 ae settee 
| 
Bie 2,000. .....|..--.--|.-co02- 00 Eee eee ||, ee eee 
o> s00SelSeeEee SPELL TIT | mperete ts | yu Noe a rare SOL ler tere cea Steere oe are 
: 3471-8, 812)_...--- 160 42. 100 asee ena Wee ant 


7: I’, frec; $, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 


Name of librarian. 
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i 


eee do 
| Hermann Miller 


eee eee econ) 


Win. D. Horigan 
WoRA ETC nIGVE 22. ees ae 
FA, Crandall 
At \ Wel AUC a) wcrc oe 


CyrustAdler se c2cccce. 


Helen G. Heiner.......-- 


James W. Cheney 
Clara Willard 


sisters of the Visitation... 
John Hitz 


S. 8. Green 


“Sisters of St. Joseph..... 
Father Benedict, O.S. B. 
S. M. Tucker 


Sr i se a 


ra 


Se i i a ser) 


8: C, circulating; 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


(Column 5: Bullding—oO, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


2 RG 
| J S28ie6 
| 1] 3 \2ee 44 
Location. Name of library. Ee é £3 os iS g g 
| = ¢ 1S | & lee oleae 
| 5 | & |e) & jpSsipel es 
ey uO fa Q ia 2 ad 
| 1 | Z 3 ¢ I's | 6 | s| 9 
| | | | ._ a 
| GEORGIA—cont’d. | | 
SS0 UN AtHCNS.... sac. ce ae Lucy Cobb (nsutute*...2 2... | LSSSSeSClieeew sree Ce So B. 2,000 
hi ee Ota ee Pub csbich Schoolers sscees.))e ses. Sav. fea ene, || 18%. 5, 791 
Soe ce < Oe See. e (OmviVersiinn OtsGeOEPI au. sec 1801 eCol 2 Oh) Aa Sehr 29, 000 
SOSH ILLIA ocean ess Atlanta Baptist College ...... 1867 || Col . S/F oF Eri 1B: 2, 000 
SSO es: Oran eee oe Atlanta College of Physicians }...... "Med 2G Co BIBER ERS 1, 000 
and Surgeons. | | 
S40) ieee. COcearsteee: 3 Atlanta University (Graves’ |...--- Cole C.90 era eB: 11, 300 
| Library). | | | | 
SiG Pe: (Opes ames m @arnepie Tap rary 2-0. 2.2----- 1899 Gen ..! O a Ide |) 1By. 23% 674 
Si Waste ee Georgia College of Eelectie |...... Med.) FW Coy ers 1, 000 
Medicine and Surgery * | 
ed) ae GOs akan Girls’ High School (Mallon | 1579 Sch...| Fay C. 1) Fro Bs (i. 441) 
Library). | 
CHE 4 yaaa (OMe ae Morris Brown College........ 1881.) Cols.) FAM Coit) OF. ah: 1, 500, 
Stowe... Otc eccoce Spelman hem. (Quarles Lib.).|.2...2) Seb 4p ay ©, Fr. WB. 3, 920) 
Signe. - MOR es eee Statou iy rae ae eee IBs2yP State a] EAN 7. aes 30, 000, 
coy) | bec Goi See ece Washington Seminary ....... 1880 § Sch. . aE) C. Er ee 3, 000 
So Ome AUC ISte soca ae e Medical College of Georgia ..| 1831 Med...) F.| C. Er.) Re 5, 00 
oO) eee GON Scere sc. Summeryille Academy. -...22....2- seh. aj) Cah) Brats 1, 70 
OOUMES tr cL Ome cece neice. Young Men’s Lib, Assoc. *....) 1848 } Soc...] R.] C. obs 8, 90 
SolPEBOWCOIN...-22. 2-8 Bow domi Collesen..2. seas. 1a. see Col --.8 Ea C: Pas 1, 00 
Solvebrunswick =... 4.4 IBrUNSWiCk Library 22.2... 4 - 1892) Gen Paka Cou S Frits: 1, 75 
SoziiCave Spring......: Georgia School for the Deaf..}| 1859 ] Asy...) F.] TT. Jup em) | Ge 1, 20 
SolaECedartowi.-.- 2-8 Sam’! Benedict Memorial Lib.} 1896 Sch-.-..| F. za SET. Bt 1, 00 
Sop PECOLMMDUS. 12-27. -epee Ublie High School .. 2.2.22 4 1902) Seve By D: EB 4, 20 
1S | meek eS Publicwiibrary aces eae 4 1880 | Gen ..) R.}| TT. S. i] B: 16, 50 
857 | Crawfordyille..... Stephens High School *.......)@..-24 Schiae-@ He ob Pr eRe 2, 00 
838 | Cuthbert........... Andrew Female College...... LSot a Col Ey C. eS: PraeBs Il ma 
SOORDS 2.0 COs zoe. 8 Bethel Male College... Sates. -2- Sch a-e6 Wine Coat air ape 1, 00 
860 | Dahlonega..--.-.- North Ga. Agricultural Col...| 1871] Sch...) F.}{ -T. | S.Fr.| B. 2, 52 
Solgpebecatur s...-22--2 Agnes Scott Imstitute........- 189i i} Sch... BEG) C. Ere Bs 1, 896 
862 | Gainesville.......- IBLeweT Ollere see eee eee LSA COls 20 Iie -C: S. wi Bu Bi, ol) 
863 | Hawkinsville ..... mb ble SCHOO. sasnce ce. . es P1SO28 Sch. BOE WE T. Fi i Re 1, 80 
SOAs lued Grange: ..s.42-- La Grange Female College...| 1816 | Col...} F.} C. S. EB: 2,00 
Bisel co. ae | Southern Female College*. ..| 1896 | Col....| F.| G. | Fr. | B.] 2300 
SOGm) Lithomta sees ee | TH. Parmalee Lib. Company *..| 1890! Gen..| F.| C. | 8. } C. 1, 00 
B67 WANG ON: 22252 50226-8 Ballimaisclvools 22-4. 25.46 4 1880 | Sch...} O.} C. Fr. |p B: 1,00 
SOStyaeeee Omens Georgia Acad. for the Blind..|...... ASV. 2 TEAS TPL BE Yr. |B? 38, 000 
OM ener GOs renee: oe Mercer University.--.... 2. 45+ 1S33hECOl-- ae ay CC, ir, EB: 18, 000 
rWAQ): eens COM a tenes Ciceronean Society....... 183-H17C. Seca EF. | OF S. B. 5, 890 
S lal oe (Gee ees PingDeltSocretys.4- a5- 18380),°C. Soc F.\| C. S. | RS 4, 400 
SiMe cae UOls,.cacseter sees Price Hree Library ..... 2.048: 1899} Gen ..| O.}  T. F. | Bz 2,970 
Hifi) | Ee sees COR eeu: s Public Lib. and Hist. Society.| 1874] Gen... 0.) T.D.] F. B. 12, 000 
AA eee GO x ceiet eeece malnbstanislaus Society .2:1) 18745 Cel. Ps eC. Fb. WERE 6, 860 
(SWOT Peeper MObee tates Wesleyan Female Coilege....| 1887) Col...) F. C. | Sh B. 8, 000 
SOON url COU cscs Clam lc@ueM zat = eee eone ane ES9S Ger 2h 7O.iN C. MS. Prin Bs 4, 8&2 
877 | Mullledecyille _..74 Georgia Normal and Indus- | 1889 Sch...) F. | T. Her. eRe 2, 583 
trial College. 
SWS | aera ote eseas.e Middle Georgia Agricultural | 1880 | Sch...) F. |} C. HM. Be 2, 000 
College. * | 
S19 Bs so. ORS eas see Stave Sanitvaniim.2..2.5-0556- 188Saq Asy.. 4). NW eD. Fr | 11, 500 
SSO CPXTOTd. cn a.ccee. MinonvyC ole pee es ee sees | L8s6nECol... 920. ) BC. TSP ER INE: 29, 708 
Solum Qiitman. =... 42.8 Brooks County Library Assoc.| 1879 | Gen ..| O.| C. |S. Fr.) B. 2,00 
fie) | piavopoaeo se area im Shonter@ollit temas ne. cee 1877 | Col ..4 FP. C. Ss. B. 4, 00 
883 Bs. .-: COR ccs nee Yourg Men’s Library Assoc..| 1585 | Gen ..| O. | T. KW: 2,65 
884 | Savannah.........| Beach Institute -..........--. | 1879 | Sch...| F.| C. | Fr. ] B. 1, 00 
Shu... 6 elec ee Be Georgia Historical Socicty .../ 1889 | Hist... O.) C. F. B. 24, 00 
836 | SoutheAtanta . -euClank, University 5-2 so 225s. | 1875 Col .. aaF. ih) C. ae ial oe 2,00 
SOT oe G0.2.....:...-4) Gammon Theological Sem...) 18sariFiheo Jar, C. D. PB: 12, 00 
Ssorp Lalibotton.......c.4 Lew ert iColilere 5... .22 202. (oe as Sch...} F. C. Ie fe les 1, 000 
889 | Thomaston ....... RH wees mStiilers..2s. 22 1900 | Sch...] F. C; Fr.) 4/ B: 1, 000 
890 Thomasville ...... Teachers’ Library of Thomas | 1897, Sch...; F. | C. ie, Mine. nes 
P County. | 
SO MF eed Oe eens = ose Thomasvilie Library and Mu- | 1876 Gen .. O. | C, | Fr. | B. 2,700 
seum, 
92 8) Waldosta 22... c26 2 JARO E IU AY Brae eeaneeanae 1897 1} Gen 2)HE We C.9qS: aa R. 1, 556 
BOB Erno OMe en. ee Valdosta Institute............ 1888 | Sch...| F.| C. | Fr. |B. 11, 2) 


* Statistics of 1900. 
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States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


B, both. 
tH ° 
Tes Ss Receipts from— ; 
ei] dy | & 
g a ae : ros . ro) 
o RQ bo QP a oun, | ‘yt oO 
a oe 4 @ = We. ed 2 
a. 1 ae ee Sie cConea = 
g eS oe Siam | he Gaed [cee - 
3 ot oa 3 ae |) a ° 
sam | (Peg FQ BH | py A 
10 a | 12 | 13 14) #18 16 
peers ey! Sey. aN 2 ap | 
OT 
\ Get | | ee ee ne! i | oe 
8 i 4588, 884] 0 od) $1, 467 
OO eatecliSesecmee:| Saatnee. eae |e ee Boe 
Legnend Lea eee ge, Ae Be ee ie ee os 2 
800 ca SSSA Sees. Sommers $211 211 
ae...) 4,826] 116, 234).......| $7,000).......] 8,270 
200 220) Oe A ae | Aeece.| Beers - 
Mot) coun... Ae... wh Mee 84 
TOON RO HOGE. on2+-<c|-ca-<ar 3 000H.-..- 8, C00 
500 ICO) |, See eee (One .| | Beene, Seek eee a, 225 
a et on ee Gee Lee Eee 
aa ie 2 Eee ee A i ° A Re S| ee 300 
Pye. A. TO) ss Eee ORS EE een, Sa cpm LAC Reaen, || Bemene e oe 
eve | le 75) 
oad? Foes 4 a re cei eee | 700 
“1, 600) “50 Seeeeeai eee ee 1 100 
Bes0g) 250) 3,502) 2) ce elec cn 450 
ol JUSS Loerie Geer ae leaner eel tee a ee, -) We, caueyeee 
500 200 AO eye ore |Peeeerene joe eeeee 400) 
Mace sain OOM eye sails rmtersva | AGO eee -& 400 
a OM SOO se calcac ese eee O10 
Hood) 200).......-. eae ie eaee ate oe a. 100 
PnP MA ene 2a teeree sre (eye siete ce tepauetanciere: oie aes 275) 
eit... Tic Sees ico ee cetert  |F aaa 
oboeee.|| seen le ecctG here AEP ae Bee | eee. «|S aeoeemeeel | 
2,000, 3, 000 AN OO Oe Save tet Witte miter) ey cier. See 850, 
mes 3 | 35 GeO Se Otee S| Ae Loma: Sere. B 2d 
300 El eee ere rae MO. CRM ore, A alley 
ee 403 PAS CVAD eee GOO) Seco 765 
1, 000 400 O00) esence GOO) cere ceee 1, 500 
C9) OOM eee e ee ora Be eee |||, aes ae 635 
o Bogen, OR ere ee Cs etl es a 210 
ae 124 pel oecee ye eet |anen ae) 204 
a. SL eee 6 ee ee 9) |) 
BOON GR ores: eae.) Yee ees | ee 
| 
Bes! 78 COG se Ramencre 2 eee N arsenate 
7, oh a! |i a Pee eae 9 516 
ie... ee Ee lee PN, 036 
| covedlseeeee, Jaen remem ch Males eam 450 
1, 200 250 1, 600 Killiidie ee ees kereys oe a iS) 
NWO eesaee FOO sesose bees alee cece meee 
| 6, 000 OB & Se ene | 2 eee aL. oe | 2. eee Mota coras 
3 7 Ca De aioe! eee | a 50 
~oceond Bene A'S Wevevapareyet aul tere cet sia wetatee al ttre are ra 
| | 
Wleooses Brean eee. 2.8 | eRe Re | eee 
ee... ey coer ee| ee WN Peo. e MP 345 
~... Mos 0). 00a al ee... 1... E100; 


7: F, free; S, subseription; Fr, free for reference. 


&: C, circulating; 


re j ma 

58 a. 

Sota aitele 

ae fee 

ao Ae Name of librarian. 

eas aa 

Ae = 2 

So | & 

Ay - 

17 is 19 
Bree eats os Meetete aise oil Gees Siero «nies e anaes coer 835 
BED OH SEED lots oan en Ioana nA Sarr meues Soap & 836 
SS ccm $10, 000) Sarah Frierson ..........] 837 
Pr A Baer tule aloes sc lossisc ees ere ee | 838 
wfeceisia a apt ais asters xte| seceua:eielawiass sles ecicierais. cetetpert eee 839 
PE ae, | 5 eS are Mary HE. lane. .......--.44) 640 
See e 125, 000) Anne Wallace......2./24) 841 
edie ie cis ct S Poevarcts eM a cielalsiSie wie cose Seisnereea $42 
eee a Meters 52 Luie M. Sergeant........| 843 
SOT POSURE | Some Se eee Pee rrsety cere & 844 
(rence te Reese sre sits @lavagiiaD cnsloxye- ames 845 
OOOO a aamosec CJENV.ellisonnte sess 846 
See a rave | cox cisy sree eal tere c metete armen re aetererre eemrr ae 847 
SR reat ae ae ee ceis | Soe EERE is ore 848 
Be ea CG || 2 ee ca eR EES he an rye 849 
122500 eemacaeke Sen. ec steerer eleva eee 850 
Beer Cane e neo | ao ac eee ace coets- 851 
Fe Ae eae eee ae ge Florence M, Colesberry 85 
BA OS Sa eee ee «|| Roem Rina ermetiae ee eMac eng I 854 
SER ean e ene ait | Bc nae MEE neem act 855 
ees Seren Cee eke || a Hee er eee aoe 856 
Peer lanea rte ene] | By Meters eee ae eRe IE ea ca 857 
(eel ey ayer a eets cya (er. clears bec rmterhy oie onea career 858 
See | ea crs Syerees Borers avsioreeiae foe smvctn se oe ee OOS 
Seas enon, -|| Ro He ere Te or eniems emer a 860 
Baa eteran ceeris a cele ee Mary Do Sheppard -...2-24) sol 
RC a ir ne | An Se Retna wer I 862 
ey a ee Na. Wat @e. ccc ocscee PIOUS 
SAHAereto BE reeeec Miss Ly Wamier......a2-e-e good 
RARE | Bete etter (oc Scent errteite CORRES ons c 865 
See GCE Oe oe 2. Gaertn as 866 
ayeleiaca efeieta 15 (010) (fe eee eee een ernmemmereasc.. A!) fet6i7/ 
SERCO EHC OMEMnES. (soem ee eo ei ae Renee eis d 868 
OA eee nS iO (so tRtee oe eee Pen art 869 
Oe Seerclacencrs om | Go Wie Ligiiteress.cae sue eet On 
BAS Ep ec SBBAor dtl GoctEaaror an Roa aaeneeeer an < 871 
See eae, | Sallie G, Boome.....---.8) 1812 
Soren ee 8: OOM 2 Sock ae eee Co MSE 
FARES FECES ch tc nae Seer apr enOoremreemoad 874 
Depag anne aus de Mrs. L. C. Chapman-....-)) 875 
ey eae I, 200M aterS= Won. 22s: een ROO 
SHAE ere emma cee Alberta, I, Goulds... c.cen aod 
Suede seins ees | ee 878 
ee ee ee Wie PR. Willtaimse2s-..ceeeemeo ro 
See ee 30, 0008 HEIR Stome ee cee eee OCU 

1, 000 S00 SleanettesH. Wades.2.2-- 881 
BEES ES 4 | ENS ROSe May Fortenbery........-)} 882 
eee COG JC: Harris 2. eeasecee se moos 
Bee oe AdoGeinad HERG r anon omeceeosmonena cd 884 
Rea Ec 60,000; Wm. Harden ...........-]) 885 
arene sie ae meee ore lawyer Caylorcce---- cei eoco 
SARE | | ericeeren) | of ocr ere enn CETaunoeomorce 887 
Beer en | souseran b cuted seseesocese commento! 888 
Poss 2 2 AA eee Lae eee ee eee 8389 
eee el | RSAC e ee iC AMON Ce mergeccoce | cell 
SET Oa | o SSCHEeISe || o Cxciie CaCO ere rrerto ce: 891 
PEO SES Bemcoeroe Susier Lal botecsss: see Oooe 
BSS Ga OeOOCe Emma C, Denmark......! 893 
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[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


Loeation 


| i 


GEORGIA—cont'd, 


Name of library. 


SOLE MARC. 2 ses end 
SoSis WWashins Con... 24: 
S90 @ oo 2-< (Oe See eso ers. Se 
897 | Young Harris..... 
IDAHO. 
) 
SOS @ BS OIS Cae sack cece oe 
S99 9.0... (ClO) eee ere en = 
O00 4..... leer stays eee 
Ui) Barmee Oise cccs one 
CE es eee WOe eee cee ee 
CUam Caldyvell. 2.25.5 ose 
QUST MONE feos tess oe 
9058 Lewiston ......... 
906 G0... Clonee cc eee. s 
Om oe LOM eis eee 
US MeNEOSCOW sania ccs eee 
CO veer GIO Metre eee 
910 | ee (OIGY 5 omen sats nf 
OPP REST OME fer ciecetn ere 
ILLINOIS. 
OI Me CON... sc... 
Oley eNCGISOM 2. ccc ccnc 
CIEL BAMDTOMN Soc acc cc oc. 
Oily SB BN CAO neces areca sci 
ONG MBA TOMN ccs oe eo. 
OUR EMS .ciece COME era ereuatere sic 
9158 | UNGTN TN lies te staie alles = ayevexd 
919 7.2... COU ee oe 
DAU |e, eee dOneat ccc. m ee 
OO PRA TAME eect kd 
Oe 8 PA UTORASS 2h60.hn0a4 
at |, ae (holo ae ee a. 
CEA % ae (Oteeerce Crees 
ODD 8 PAUWStIY occ. ccd 
OU RAEI ciclcs os 2 eee eS 
OUR MB ATANTIA cc aces 5-2 
028 | Beardstown....... 
00 | eee Cll yee ne cae ceo 
CZOM Belleville: .<..2.<26 
OM Ts oe CUO e ss; oe 
OP al SBOIVIQOLS . cco. ance 
033 | IB GNVO@MICS 2 oe cian cesoe 
Ges sy ep ieeteah io} eee eee 
935 | Bloomiugton...... 
OR Oeics sacs (GOs Btare wuniheys 
Muy | eee (ONG sane een a 
Cel bases UG) areas = 202, ee 
O3N feBliuie Island .. oe. 2 
940  Bourboniais...... 
Oe dee... CO nea. ee 
942 | Braidwood........ 
O18 WBunker Hill ...-.2 
SNUG | oe (Sie eee i he 
Ry MOAI Os. visieee ae oes ce 
Ug | pees Oeeee cer... ae 
OF eCanibridgee. ......<. 
OMS TF GaNCOMW ee. 2. ose one 
949 Carbondale .....-. 
S5SOME 2-2 NG 0s esate me 4 
Sn EP Garlinville@...] 2 .cse 
SRE anes eres tera see 


Public High School .........- 
Mary Willis Library * 
St. Joseph's Academy 
Young Harris College 


a 


Circulate Mipraty.seees see 
IdahoFreeTraveling Library. 
Ru DIC TSS Cho Oliss.: s.. soe 
Gabe Avy MUI TeUE Nara a ie arate cere 
SS Uri CMU OTA Ne eve as oir cveve.cvciarsters 
Coliiese otsidaliOn.s.s.-22.-5 54 
Public Highschool 2... -s.- 
Robles SChooly. .-22s2.222-ee4 
Stale: normal Seloolsacasse4 
Public tislischool*.. 5.5225. 
Fei lni@aaleilly rartvesreec. se es 


UniversityZob Idaho: . 22.2224 


Oneida Stake Academy 


Hedding College .. 
Seminary Library 
Southern Collegiate Institute. 
Publie High School * 
Jennie D, Hayner Lib. Assoc. 
Ursuline Academy of the, 
Holy Family. 

Tilinois Southern Hospital.... 
Public High School 
Union Acad. of Southern Tl... 
Publie Library * 
Aurora College 
East Aurora High Sehool..--.- 
Publie Library 
Hohe SCO olewceaceece. ses 
Publie Library 
LEA G Te) Vihlond hs ae eae aoe 
Public Library 
Publie Sehsol 
Publie High School 
Public Library 
Ida Public Library 
Woman's Club* 
Township High School 
Chicago and Alton 
ployees’ Association, 
Tllincis Wesleyan University - 
Publie High School 
Withers Publie Library 
Publie Library 
st. Viateur’s College 
Theological Department . 
Public Librarv 
Nalitanry cA CadGiini.. co. secs 
Public Library 
Public Library 
Publie School 
Township Public Library ...- 
Jeu Abi GMb S aa) 56 Aaesooaeen 
Library Association 
So. Il). State Normal Uniy..-. 


irculating, ref- 


erence, both. 


Y 
, 


fe 


BORA RRA Ar WOn 


| las¢ 
. [ho We fe 
z ew) 2 ets 
Ge y = = | FE 
= os S = 95h 
5) 2 | e [pes 
= ie a wh = 
3 4 » | a 
Sere mM SC foe a) ae. 1 a: 
1889 | Gen ..! Bul C. ; 
i378 Sch...) Pow T. pf Fr, 
ee. Col 42 E; Cy Fr. 
189GiGen er. | TI Ow sts 
1901 Gen... F.j T. 1 Oye 
TSS escheat. te Fr. 
1869 | Law ..] F. au ir. 
Ee tee State.’ F. T. Fr, 
Oe ech. SAMO. (oF F, 
ISShar Sele. | Bad 1. F. 
1901 | Gen <:./ F212. D.) F; 
1900} Seh...| F.] T. ker, 
1S9SESeh. oa. we Le. ie 
13897 Sch...A1/F. AY, Pr, 
190 | Gen <1 Rib) GC; 108 
TSSOMECO] leer ae 1: Fr. 
1S9Se Sch.2.6 PAM C. i 
1S5ay COll as Iie, 
SOL. SC. | ay mr. 
1880 Theo .! F. Fr. 
Bi Sao, Schies aime Jae 
1866, Gen .. O.} F. 
eae Sth be Ie 
1S7G [eASY. AE. | Ie, 
ee Sel. 218F 3] Iie 
1sc6 (sch. Nes 
eee ave Gen ..! R. | i; 
1892 | Seh...! F. Er, 
Er Soli lee. irs 
1882 |} Gen ..| O. I; 
Snore Sch...) BS 1g 
1876 "Gen 7 Re 18s 
1S73 I3Gew BRO! 185 
1901, Gen .. R. 1m 
1898 . Sch... F. Er. 
as Cli. -24eh Fr. 
1ss3 | Gen .. O.| FB, 
1884 | Gen ..) F. 10) 
1899 | Soe...) R. iB 
1 
QO, 


Blackburn College 
Library Association 


1854 ¥ Col... 
1367 | Seh.. 
1836 | Gen . 
eee Gen 
1701 £ Col .- 
ae ae Theo 
1876 Gen 
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Chicago ({949 In- 
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Chicago Public Library 
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City, Home, and Foreign 
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Dunham Medical College 
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TS92 
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13876 | 


1899 
1838 | 


1857 
1856 
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ILLINOIS—cont'd, | 
NOCOUWCHICARO A). access Deutsch-Amerikanische Bib- | 1891) Soc O Cc Fr, | R Ase 
Hothck des Germania 
Minnerchor, 
TOOL 8-2. (ICH Eas ces saoene Englewood High Scheol ..... dSS7 i Sclize.. eae. a. Er, BiB: 1958 
1002 $25.2 ClO epee Satay | English High and Manual ...... | Selv.. 2 Fh OP. er. PB: 1, 000 
Training School. | 
1003 8.525. COP EeR a seas ae Women’s Refuge for |...-.- Agios. 6 Omn B. Fr. § Ba! 1, 600 
teform. | | 
1004 ..... Omar: eee Field Columbian Museum. 1894 5 Sci. 2.8 Ee GH aC. Er Rs ees oa 
1005 ..... Clomedioneeawed | French Library of the Alli-| 1903 | Soe...| R. C. |S.Fr.i B.} 2,000 
ance Frang¢aisc. ! 
1006 Chicago (2815 Cot- | Hahnemann Medical College 1891) Med.. O.  C, ry Hele 2, 000 
tage Groveaye.). of Chicage. i 
1007 4 (@hictgoee. 2. «cs. Hering Medical College...... 1891 | Med Ba OC. i Fro ak. 1, 500 
TOOSM Pee CLO Sea Hyde Park: High School... 28 1874 | Sch eo ee IP eee Baer 2, 000 
1009 peceee (i@@ark | Whneis Collese ot lay. =.5-- 1897) Law oy, ee. So eke 1, 200 
1010 ae oar fir),' Jefierson High School s...<2.. ISSSy) SChiee® oe.) eee Fr R 1209 
TOU! § Chicato..22....- =. Jewish Training $chool...... HSCOr Scheele. Br. 8 1, 300 
101 NA.. Gore. Joni Crerar Library. ces.cc. 60 1394) Sete. 2k. Bee, E.R 97, 226 
OWS. ae Ose sesk wee Johu L, Whitman Moral Im-, 1301 | Asy..4 F.] T. i} Fr. | C 1, 688 
proy ement Assoc. Lib. | 
Cook Co. Jail. 
OE (eye eee (dl Oe tereser John Marshall High School. 1 1994 SClier we Glee ea. Ir, WoBay 1, 335! 
OW a eres cs dl ORR ee een Jchu Spry Public School ..... ¥ 1900 | Sch..4§ F.§ T. ie By 2, 300! 
TOL: |v nic OOo seta be ces. John Worthy Manual Train- |.....- Asy..4) ©. of.) Fro ae 1, 500! 
ing School. | 
OMG Mice sae COMire ees Joseph Medill High School ..| 18°5 | Seh...’ F.T. er. (eee ie 200, 
1018 rg (40E.47th | Kenwoed Insti fite........ 188¢ |} sch...8 FC. i Fr, Beas 2 bd 
Ste 
VOUS | Wien es sce. . ns: Wairklind Gemool + 402.. e TS75 lt Sclis.2! E.G EC. WCB oRey 1, 000 
1026 | Chicago (Ashland | Lake View High School...--. S74 Wt sche. 22) ee a Oe, Ere Bs 5, 373) 
ave. aud Irving | 
| Park Boul.). é 
ADT C lake eae (diate las dstat ute oo oes cles ones 1857 Wh Law ..| Fe) Ce. pos. 18}; 36, 129 
Court-house), | | : 
AGHA Chie area area ere Lewis Institute Library ...... 1896 I Sch 22.4 Es | CO. Er.) B- 10, 250: 
1093 | Chicago (320 Ash- | Loyal Legion Library ........ 1879 I} So@.s.c\ Re | C; ise, tp lek 2,308! 
land Block.). 
1624 | Chicago (1060 N. | MeCermick Theological Sem- | 1659 | Theo .! F GC; Er. Be: 25, 900: 
Halsted st.). inary (Virginia Library). | | 
MOR Se “CMC ON. 22 ce ecs INICMVDCTEI Ge MOLT UD eg ree es ces 1Ss4-Gen .) 0.9 C. Ine ee, = 461. 
O20 terete do. Sete ee eee Northwest Diy. High School).| 1889" Sch -..4 FP.) C. ier. |B: 1,875 
10279 Chicago (Noith-9 Northwestern University | soo | Law.) beg C. Dee 10, 000! 
western Univer- Lin School, | 
sity building). 
1028 WOhicacor -a2.2..20% & NOrUIEsterie lin erst yo yee eer Medea ge, EC. Er, wR, 2,809) 
Medical Sehcol. | 
10295 Chicago (Pull- | PullmansPublie Library....:2 , 1883 | Gen i.§ R.§ C. |S. Fr Be 9, 000, 
mai), 
1030 oe per eee Robt. A. Waller High School..|...... Schl... | EY bE. Br Re ale 580! 
SC BM cco Ones Sec St. Francis Xavier Academy..! ls46 Seh...| FL) C. So leis | 7, 000 
1052 Ghicico CPilsen | St. Isnatims Collese.o. 3.0... 1865 , Col siera tee. Er, 2B 29, 000 
Station). 
1033 ee Se ee 4 Students’ Free Library *..!...... C.S0cs| hel GC. Pr. Wie 3, 000 
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590 BOC) me aienad Aaa 4 20018 2-8-8 LTD |apeeiere <4 aero oa PAGS Nia CltOM ae seecem 
-... ‘ott ee Ve OVE, OE 0 || ee a 0 ee 
1,036} 649) 54,470} 5, 000| 6, 500)-...-.. ety Pec Ae. Eva L. Moore ....-.-.-.- 
Le aCe ce ee B00... 00/2 Ab 2. AL Mattie Kitchell.. 220) 
500 30 Be seoon! Seesene Seeeeee| & sama 5 UST ie a, | ce Ae Hellen PB, Miller s2.2eee ee 
a | eee eee BOUH & c.ccl-es Sle cee 4: 1,500} Charlotte M. Amerman.. 
5odaeee 75] 5) C0) beoarce ANiessoose 2501 eee. Ae eee ea Week Guilford: eee 
|... Ae eee ee ce eee WL 
meee. 26,308)...--2.) G00} 3,956} 4,556).........|.......-.) Mrs. N. D. Nash......... 
OS | Some eeS ANS SSoOAeSeSes HEEEooe Ebeceee|| seoocesr er maeere re JEeOo eslic@eseeeeeeee oa 
oadoee 800 Ch Wsaescon|  IAEOe Lasso dk i Jet) bee eee aleeescons 4 | POORER SOAK cop ocnenor 
ere eho PL eo ee ed 
HecOO|) 463) 17,219' 2,144)......4)....-. 0) CU ee 17,500) Anna M.Smith.......... 
eles. & BO b acre cecl nee eee ee| teres Hl eT ee eee) Bc eee concert | 
= oooand [ ege|| ies cerey eel Ceres nee ON AE Joccceee|steeecee|seerereee|sceeeesteeeseeseseeseseress 
6, 201 4,200," “1855960 Peon. Spe eT “15, 800) .2022 2222/0022 2 ES. Willcox... 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 


Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


(Column 5: Building—O, own.d; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


Location. 
1 
ILLINOIS—cont’d. 
1229 | Pinckneyville .... 
1230) fy Pittsheld........-2 
He. ONO oc cece eceee 
HBO POMC ecee ch nee 
1233 ah... cec Clan ees eee 
RIS | Kee OM eeeer accae 
1235 | Pimnceton.........- 
aie ee COsetr eon acler 
MG 7 PQUITIC Yo. ccc oe cree: 
1238 |... lO Sree cere wince 
NEO! MY oe Genera Sones 
IBAOR) Riverside ........- 
WAt | Rochelle.......... 
1 ne GlOP epee ee Ne coe 
1243°| Rock Falls. .....<< 
HES RO GEORG. ee ace. 
122 Sy eeae (iGeeersa io casera 
V24G6 fe cen MOP sae gas cok 
1247 i Rock island ...:.. 
MS BB tose COM een es occas 
e249 Woe (DEC yt eerie: 
M250 Bo... COE ee ace ome 
eal Mm OCKtOM Wo e<c--65 
52m Rossvill€. i... c. sce 
ioe St. Charics .......: 
Ise ees GOmaer cree ees 
1255 | Sandwich ........ 
M25OM SAVANE — 222. acne 
Woy | Shabbona .<.+-... 
H2589) Sheliby ville ......- 
SOR Sibley es «2.28.28 
12601 Smithton .......<. 
PGI ODALA: oceans «2 28 
M2024) sprineneld...... 2! 
JAGR || Ree COSnee sme 
1264 bess doe zeso coe. 8S 
ARGS Ih... << Geass ee AS 
256 A-1<< << On mee ae Sees, aS 
A076 || 5 ae (Ca eae 
2G Ws oe (Mh Omarr ee eee 
1269 Wo... CG Befecs cians cee, A 
1270 | eee Ome. cons 
oe spring Valley. ...8 
ij?) Sterlinge.......2.-1 
APs SLYCACOR ssc... eck 
| See GOs varcceoee, a 
1279 | SYCAMOTE ........% 
Me27G: Pb coe Cl Oa cc Seen 
a Aeeee GLO ie... cee oe 
75 | Mavlorville ..2...2 
HOV! IMC OLOMN A a. =. 20.2. 8 
1250 PLeutopolis:...5. 2.5 
OTE Patih rere) ieee ee ar 
1282 | Upper Alton ...... 
MOSS) Pew a'e (OC Peters at eran 
2ST TDOANS Soc ecceese 
OS Mo reee ClO Sac eae eae 
Ie, basas (CXC ee ee 
NST Ob ce COP eee emis 
IPRs eee CWS Hee ama aee 
TOE A Arb oreA bah ear ae 
12508)) Vermilion: ...22..: 


* Statistics of 1900. 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
k, referenee; 


i ie | 
| ASS Be 
2 Sal = ne 
as | S 3B 5 a ar : 
Name of library. 5 | | le “Ghee % 
Stl £0 & (ae 
= w = a |Souigy 3 
fem | Be t= rot Dm S| = tol — 
) =; =| Pl BA et! | es ° 
ey O Ala & ag |) Ges 
2 3 4 5 | 6 ri 8 | 9 
| 
Iuiblie-SChoOl 2h.0. ee «see TSSoM Sch 2 ope) Gal) Pre 1,192 
JPA ene Lilley Pay eso eee so nonek 1879} Gen 5.) Ro) 7.0 FE ae, 1, 967 
Buffalo Free PublHe Library..| 1871] Gen ..| O.| T. | F. | B. 3, 972) 
RaiblicHeiprany 22. ee eee 1894 | Gen ..| O.| T. | F. J B. 4, 430 
State Reiormatory o..---...24 1875 | Asy 18 | aes Japon, # |) 18) 10, 520 
Township High School.....- 2_...2 Sch:..) Fo} Rehr Fee: 1, 800 
Matson Public Library ......- 1885] Gen ..|,0.| T. |) F. {Bip 6ymg2 
Township High School....... 1868} Sch-.4 Ff.) TAR Er. |: 2, 400 
Free Public library and gpissal) Gene (O48! Ral E23: 27, 480 
Reading Room. | 
Ponce High Senool .2.vs.2-s axes. Gen ura Tyr ee 1, 600 
St. Francis Solanus College ..| 1860 , Col...} F. | C. Se B. 5, 600 
RMplie: SChool.ssas.+s-=eeeen 1896 Sch. | 1D. ers ees 2, 687 
Flagg Township Public Lib..| 1895  Gen..| F.j TT. F. | B. 38, 253 
Publie High School*........4 P1869" Scli Saree: |, 2. ee. | Re 1, 000 
Public High School .oics0..<Btscoce Sch...] F. | TT: Meer lees 1, 350; 
Publie High School .......... 18835 1 Sch... ET. Per. WY Be 2, 006 
Bublie Walbratiyesss.2.4s.<2- sek 1872 |} Gen ..4. 0.4) TB. F. | B. 87, 818 
Rockford College..........-.- 1849 7 Col ..4uF. C. Fr) [8 6, 72 
Augustana College ..........- 1862 |) Col ..4) FF.) C. J Fre Bie 14,006 
Public High School .......... ae Sch...| F.] T. | Fr {Re} 1d 
Pi liCMbiprany ss. scene ee ene | 1872 | Gen ..] O.] T. FE: DEB: 15, 40 
Willa de Cliamtal ).2...,-55|. . Sch...| F.| G. | Fr. | B.| 1,660 
Talcott Free Library ......... 1888 | Gen O.| T. Ep B. 8, 9590 
Rublic wish Schools: 2.2. 22s. Hech. 4h. eT. jee Wl |, JBs 1, G00 
Library Association .......... 1889 | Gen .--) BR.) C. WS. Preis. 2,120 
Public Mish Seliool ....2.2.-- 1896 * Sch.) Roy) EL.) Fr. | B. 2, 400) 
Publicthn Slyschoolse.e..e- eae oe Sclye.J8 Hes) E: Frag PB: 1,000 
Bub Calhipranyaser eee eee 1896 | Gen ..} R.| T. Ne th AaB 2, 684 
BuiherSen@ol s.. sac. see qe) ae Sch. .4Es Dall Fete: 1, 809 
ree Public Library: ..)..2..-le.e-e . Gell 10; | oF Feiss 2, 0CO 
[esa UU CYOINGYO!! con deme Ganon soloeaass | Sch -| Han, F, | B. 1, 000 
Smithton Lese-Verein........ 1860 | Soc s.4) B.4) 2. BS Brsih eB: 1, 090 
PublieHigh School ...scca-ce 1872 | Sch cf E.@) DAS Eraies: 1, £50 
Academy of Our Lady of the ...... i Sch. Hin G: S. PPB: 1, 000 
Sacred Heart.* 
Bettie Stuart Library......... 1868 ; Sch-2e) EW C. 1 ope yl Pe 2, 000 
Evangelical Lutheran Sem... 1874; Theo .| O.] C. FriiB 5D, COD 
Iie ho Obs ROY Sasa anoacane- 1887 | Gen -- ©.) E.R FAB 56, &33 
St. Josecph’s Ursuline Acad...) 1868 | Sch...] F.]. C. Frei iP eRe 1, 500 
Supreme Court Library....... 1889 | Law ..). FF.) T. He PER: 16, 000 
State Historical Library.....- 1889 | Skate | Bee To PPro aa 
State Wbbrarvic--ceescse see: 1839 | State: phe Lp i ye 39, 700 
State Museum of Nat. Ilist...| 1858 , Sci -../ F.| T. By, a , 0 
RiblieMbibprantyeeecssceeemeees 1392) Genk tH He T. ae) Wey 8, 00 
RubleMoibratycen-ceeceeeee ee 13878 Gen 4 Fay TL: Deel | Ae 10, 522 
PSE ITNT ceeeeae seen oot 18S9.f Gen ..| O.9)) ©. F, | B. 9, 207) 
Rowuship High School. :..-. 42.2. -2 Schs:. | Hae ie Fe iB. 1, 80 
Migblie Mibirarys c.caccceeeecs 4 1891 | Gen a ee 1) fied 4, 221 
Ruibliciseoole cee eee eee eT Sch. We 2. Fro. 1, 05 
Watermaiy Hall 2. 2:.22s.0.s. PS89Ht Sch -. ATE: eC. Er. EB: 3, 000 
Ppa ee donc cto 19004 Gen . (0.4) T. 0 F. Pea 1, 897 
PubheHigh SGhoolies.cess- We ssee Sch oa Pe Tey) bt eee) 1, 200 
St. Joseph’s Coilege .......... 1SEISt ECol Ser. EC: Pies) ley 5, 000 
Bublicwduibratyensess.4 nee | 1898 | Gen ..| R.| T. Ts BS | 1, 996 
Shurtletiie olll@sers 22. cceeer | 1827 | Col. Fei Ci 8) iS rae: _ 10, 000 
Shurticff Diyinity School }....-- THeoe ea Ce Prey pa: | 3, 000 
(Baptist). 
Champaign County Teachers! 1890 Sch fo) Dag er 8 al 3, 220 
and Pupils’ Library. 
WMrec lbibtanv eaeeocesocsccere 4 18724 Gen 22) EF. Mil P: Noe ee ||) eatin 
University of Illinois........-. 1867 Coi One 1 FB. 57, 594 
College of bain ees-ce e+ UE oe Law. Fa) Tighe Fr ig 2, 278 
State Laboratory of Nat- |...... Sei 224038. Leal) Eres a 5, 000 
ural History. 
irblic High Schools. seees ater oa lees) ifaj|) 4: Pre. 7 B- 1, 000 
Vermiliom Academy J.52..22 4h. 2-2 Clie A ie, \s) eG: Fr. 4B: 1, 000 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation 
B, both.] 


; D, donations. 


7: F, free; S$, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 


ce hs Receipts from— all ae fe a 

. \es| ve = alice i Be 

# |3h) $3 ; | Se > S Wee me 
& 2B op Zo 3 oo By = | bees cs 
a me ips 2 One Og ae | eg Or 

= |56| 26 | = |S88) ee |a| 22 | 23 
eelcal 3" | & tees] e= | sod ss fi 3 | 
ce |e ea | Ay af pee) 11| Be aby 

1 | 1! W oo iw | 43 | ig 17° Wh as 

S00) | Ea eee | eee ee 
Tl Wil ccs2--. SOA i ae 1 ae $280 

COM 25) 5,487, We... Ae i. | aie, We el 
Pe 407) 94,919| 1/2008-.-....8.-....! 4, | ee $10, 000 
1,450), 620) 57,733)....... $1,000}....... 1 OCW Meo a. paeee 
we eee 409) "$534)°1, 304) -2-122122)""""8, 600 
eee 28) 65, 4501..-2- 1) bOI 5,21) $550 40,000 
age eee eee ee ee Be... 
coneen 4] Ec] ee a ost ee ee Be CR ee 
a 1c) ee i; Vi > eae a) eA! Ree 
dL a i i Ee el Ue ee al | ee 
Zi) _ i an ie rel iD Atay JT) laa tel | Genes 
8 Ol........|--..-.8 . te Tt hee oad | eee 
Pee el 90s, 94, 595)...... 1) 6,283... 18 8, 989.........1) 70,000 
ss iil || hee eal ee cM see einem | Ae ee 1 | ae 
6,000) 270'......... age, Wf Ree 7S 00m 2,000) 22. 22 UE coe. 
od ee) ea oe I ee ee 
| ae a 501] 39,779} 5,3G4.......|.....-op 20,463.......-- 80,000 
wanes tv ivea ee OS) NRC ones) Oe 1 a wee | 
ie 50} 6,000; 400....... 60, 450|.....----| 2,560 
| 50) a eae ee aes | | ae nt aes 1 | Mea 
jose ee a Te A Bi ee | ees 
Be 258) 19,868, 78. cee esl. ri) ae) | eee 
ee oie...) 1,008...22. 1. 1, 0001.2.......1) 20, 000 
10s eet eee | “ee | eee 
a... Ge ees!) ee 1) ae a, sf Lali 4 | Meenas 
HODINW SO 3,500) cee Ao. c eerie cena! Tes UE 
e@eneree* see eee ese seweewee es se ewes te eee eel see een ee eee eee [esyistieve hehe RodeEo puso Kaiekeie ece.c=} 
sae 20) AAR eme) See eee Me ciere  1 | ese 
HHOOW 100/....-.--.|.---- th +25 ae Ye 100): ee 10, 000 
5,000) 5,101, 108,855)... . 2. Sri 24 iia. ek 75, OOU 
0). see Sie tes a. SA Mie, Aa: 
MOO! 700) eee cae|ozs-c << 1, 200i2 5.2.1 Li OUUE 3. coe ee 
ol a ae 500 ce SAVE B00... SELIN.0.2 
oe... POU ee aoe) 1 5005.. SIUlT sod... .. Ihc... 
Pe ea lcs, ee cas 
UCM OU Ok O00 ee loco eo Sg ale. cece NN cose cas 
30 159 19,000! 1,750) 7,200....... 2A Ci eee | ee 
o20) Meat) © 48.470) 8 Viil...2-..|-.-.+-- ee ee 35, 000 
300, | 279) eh tall oie | ae | VR I | eee 
ee | LORU TR Ge eee ta ATs aMeMe ns el Milian ( Mecsas 
me ae A ee 
nib eee Te O10) i5400)-2. 25 1,465 022-222) 14, 500 
Se) Se eee mem beet w ew e|eew eens ween ewe se eee we 1 weweeeereeeeerl ee e®eeeees 
eee) Soi) 6607) «GOs biti eeees| yaa 
lee ee Peet) es) ee es ee 
eee... .! Overs mee oes Ce ceae |) cel eee eee Bs! 
eee. Pou 2,100) a 200e. ye eas IN o008 el 
6,281! 5,357) 47, 984)...--.. 10000 5...2.! 10,.000)......-.. 160, 000 
IC EOE Se) te 0 eras | ME AG | 
1: ae = aoe hee ee a eee 


3) 


3 


8: C, circulating; 


Name of librarian. 
19 
1229 
1230 
EE. Franees Barber....... EB 
Nell thoriitoiiss..29- see 1232 
Geo. Buttterworth....... 11238) 
CAT SM eM Us 1234 
Agues N. Robinson .ces. - 1235 
Se is SPR ae ne ee ae Ee i, oe 1226 
MArSarel Aimee ee 237 
EIS Ra eta Tee iy eat A rs | 1288 
Rev. Silas Barth, O. F. M.| 1239 
Laura B. Woodruff...... 1240 
Dae iets iacs as a eee 1241 
Bee see cies cee eC ee 1242 
Bee a a teie ie arene eee ee eS 1243 
Florence M, Foster...... 1244 
Jane P. Hubbellke jc 4 1245 
ee es. | 1246 
Carl O. Graneres.. eee | 1247 
S. Mae Lidders .....225: aI 1248 
iWenvGales joseceen see 1249 
Ora Re Ree Hemera s ooo cot 1250 
Many CO, Worwarclien- eae 4 | 1251 
bile alata eve aioe he eee al 1252 
See eens Mees eee are ee 1253 
We keatatheld 222... 4 1254 
Fein a ee Cen mRNRELS 5, Oe | 1255 
Hire. We IB OWEN 2 cere 4 | 1256 
Re ree Ot RS co P57) 
PGE Ae Ae 1258 
Avett CoOlyiit=cese. sees 1259 
Te, Wee ee ee eee 1260 
isd SOxlOMtas 22 as eee 1261 
Deicide a oe Ne ee 1262 
Mrs, HE. J. W. Brocks 22. .181263 
SRC Scere ee 1264 
James P. Bryce... ee. - 1265 
Be eS ea ne hE oUt 1266 
IgGiaven Jel \WUbGbbl eee ooe 1267 
Jessie Palmer Weber ....) 1268 
Ee SPER 1 he aS a OR aoe 1269 
CRMC rANItSt =. 2 5 ees 1270 
RP Pe SI Oe Sie RE yo 8 1271 
RGU Ke) IDE MONDO Be ee co oe 1272 
: Mors eis le \Wirie@bits = sae 1273 
aR Ws (Ole eee cee eee 1274 
Orage DOW 23. ee 1275 
SO SIE Re ERE ox, 54 1276 
Rey. Dr. B. F. Fleetwood.| 1277 
EATING SH) HMNOTy ee eee 1278 
Mo geile Sco eae 1279 
Lee 2 iocalore en ee 1280 
Lillie Hostetler......-... 1281 
Hlowardie stone. eer 1282 
Mac etree eee Seen eee 12838 
(CHES EL Ut er eee Prid||| Ueto sae 
| AGlet, 18% SGN Gao oewacacd 1285 
Katharine L.Sharp...... 1286 
ee et te a a Lel287 4 
@harlesvA. Hart... scence 1288 
See ee. | | 1289 
Be ee Arne s 5 1290 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


(Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


i (ir 
| | lagsis 
| a a Zi 
2 jones md 
: ll] o |2n8\F8 ; 
Location. | Name of library. s wel 2 lacals J] 8 
Ge) 8 nso oS | pe eS 
2 | ¢ || 2 lessee 
os | & | si) sie-ae clas 
= oO Bim |& ral = 
l 2 3 | 4 js} 6] a |s | 9 
ILLINOIS—cont’d. | | ey 
DOOM Wire inia, 2.226. <4 RuplIC SChool fa. as see 2a. cot SOU Schenken Le EF. B: | 1, 400 
1209 Warsaw ........-+ Free Public Library.........- | 1872| Gen... R.|T.D.] F. | B.} 5,626 
1293.) Watseka .........4 Ruble Wb rainy ees ser 1898 | Gen ..) R.}| T. | F. |} B. 2,958 
1294 | Waukegan ........ Poblie High School! -...-2....- 1800 [Foe ae Te ae lr) ie: 1, 399 
A eae Sen kee ee Publie Lib, and Read. Room.) 1898] Gen .4#Ol1,, TT) 7) F. 1s. 5,138 
19961 Wenona..-.-2.0..! Mead (aibrairy O22 eee ieee. ere Gen 2 RU Dal Eis, 1, 398 
LAS hi cs) 00 02) Re eee Westheld Collee@ seo ixcmcsae: 1870 § Col..4 F.C. OWS. Fr) R. 2, 000 
10S) WiHeAtOl .... ice ned Adams Memorial Library ..../ 1891 Gen... 0.) C. | F. | B. 3, 800 
9 ONS eee ie ClO np caarmaraaeee Public High School. .2.2...-- eee Sch. 4h Fs) | Dae Eras. 1, 000 
1300 |..... GOnaaetea cts ccs Wireaton Collegec.....-2.---- | 1860 } Col ..ap ah) C: Nive pbk 3, 720) 
TSOI Whitehall. 22... Publics Glraolesssamaeoe se ee | 1870 Bisch. 24k Fa) TE Kray 1, 500 
OOS We etle: 52-0: 28 Piubliclibratves.-ssssssee.54-)/ LOOlEiGeny aan Ral, le F.C: 2, 342) 
Ho08 | WVINNEL KAS. 00.0.4 Kree Public Library 2.2). cecex | 188oP Gen sar Te He |e 4, 000 
1304 | Woodstock......-- Bublic library 22sec. secsece: 18771 Gen .4~) Fy, T-. iB 3, 500 
SO Diels GOMEEe nacre Todd Seminary for Boys ..... 1848 | Sch...| F.] C. Fore Re 2, 000. 
13068) Yates City .....2. school amd Publie Library *..| 1878iGen 34) F.)  C. ie 28s 1, 912 
INDIANA, 
1SOV SUbDION=-eee 2.2... Public High School .......... 1890 ; Sch...! F.} T. Er), 2 1, 372 
1308 Alexandria ..-..... PiblicseeheSchool sees ecncsaleenes Sch sa Fay Ir. WB: 2, 342 
#200 Ff Anderson ....<..3 Pumlicubinrary 22 .sce.. ewes 1894 | Gen... R. | Ate, F. iB. 9, 885) 
SOMPATU CAS. secs c eee Buble stb ranyss sect cae ee ca 1885 | Gen .4 0.4) T. EE, i Be 2, 000 
ode) AUDUrn 22s cee ce Public High School ........-. 1888 | Sch.2-f Fpl. Db.) Er. i) B: 1, 000 
IRI | | Pungo ceases aceee JeAbiobKad Hil heb A Bed eenonanbanae 1882 | Gent 2) Ee a. ai” Ee ii aes 3, 500 
Slop atesville so. <8 PBublicebiches Choollss..e-c5 seers oe Sch. a Fa Fr. | B. 1, 000 
1314 | Bedford .......--.  ublig LIbTaty ..tecu<edsccee 1893 Gen .VtO.8 T. APE. Be 6, 244 
Tl Bloomifield......£Public Senool ......--2.<.-205)<00-0- Sch...| Fie cc. ae ie? 1, 000 
1316  Bloomingdale..... Working Men’s Institute ..... fee Scie ereiaes Ee Re 1, 500 
1317 | Bloomington...... | Indiana University........... 1820" Gol oe o.| T. | Fr. | BL] 432360 
131310... . a tae aan es ae SCHOO On WAN ssaeeca cose] oe: oe Baw 2406) 2. WP ple 4, 000 
TILL. te ee | Monroe County Library .....- 1850 | Seh...| F.| D. |S.Fr.| B. 2,000 
Poco) Blaitton 225. MrGblic Magli Seno) .sccds ecto ech. 2) Fil The: i: 1,000 
aISVALN | Re ee (lO Rn eeteeaea aa Public eiprarye cs: sn -eescc coe 1893 | Gen ..| F.} T. ES eB: 9, 000 
Ho221 ff BOLdCMees: 2.5. Bordenvinstitute 22.-.-. so. 1885 })Sch. .28 F.C. Ere ier: 8,000 
123) Wibrazilies 2... tGe2-- Buble brany 2s ess cee 1880) Gen 2 Ria 2. a eee EC: 7,000 
GE! | | Pepdebookes oho cee eens BubliGes@nOol es eacce san eyes ae Sch. .28 Daly Es iB: 1, 000 
H325 py brookville . 2. 4-2-4 Township: Library * 222.2... < Bes Scheie. 2: E® a ek: 1, 000 
1326 | Cambridge City... Public High School ...-.-...... 1880 | Sch...| F.f} T. Fr. | R. 1, 800 
1327 |} Cannelton .......8 Cilycibranys so .cseeee cones 1896 | Gen ABE.) T. bE: Ch 1, 726 
very Charlestowal ..-.-. Buble hieh School* =. 22... ole: .o: 3 Sch... Ft OE. PEE |e Py nul 
120 Onset edie ce TownshipeWibrarysss.- 25. soe 4 Gen .AW RR Ee uP PE ic: 1, 500 
deo @icero....-.-+--... Public Scioal .-....4.-....081 1897 | Sch...| F.| C. |S.Fr.] B. 1 009 
Heal Collegeville. ....2- St. Joseph’s College .......-.- 1891 je Sch. 20 BW) De Wl pers ik: 3, 000 
1332 | Columbia City ....| People’s Free Library ......-- 1901 | Gen .. RR. C. ED EB; 8, 500 
SBR Googe COM a cen RubweSehoolesssesce: sean. aa WiSeh. 2 FL of. ft ier. iB: 5, 545 
ose OlUMm DUS: «2.2. 6 - Public High School*......-.4 1887), Sch. 2) F. TT Ti Wie 5, 000 
BB) | Saas Oster ee soe Pitblie ado bralvesoesccec cee -c 1307 (Gen .2n OW 7 Ee iB 6, 123 
1326 h COVVdONn 2... ...<-2 Ohio Valley Normal School ..| 1896 | Sch...] F.| T.C.| Fr. | B. 4, 200 
BRE || Baeee GOR Se ee eee see bab lie sChOOle ease csas2ccy-ehan eee & Moch ..2 F.| Ts By it) 1, 000 
1388 | Crawfordsville....) Carnegie Public Library. ..... 1898] Gen 2.0.4 T- Fe i B. 5, 000 
BBW Bese Clo. eEaeee seme Wibash College se... 22.292 1sa24 Col. 2) O10 Co vere. iB, 38, 500 
1340 | Crownpoint ......- isl Schools ..-c.5c.c.0a 1 o 1880] Sch...| F.| | F. | B.] 1,200 
IBEOL | OU ee eee ees Molitany Academs;.)..2-e-cs-8 | 1896 | Sch...| F.] C. | Fr. | B. 2, 248} 
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South Bend....... Northern Indiana Hist. Soc ..| 1895 | Hist ..) F.| G | F. 1 R.! 
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Name of librarian. 


| 1414 

NelIIGIG HAT per =. ces 1415 
Mrs. A. B. Hughes ...... | ato 
1D ENG Crstsen cece 1417 
dak Gruwellle 2. sees 1418 
Ae re ener rea oa 1419 
feat a CRE 1420 
JU bine 18 Aieavelkel SA nn.5 58 1421 
1422 

I _ SRN Ce Merete, mertbent ote 1423 
1424 

WVe Ne NOLEN COU... nee 1426 
8, Sane ee rn ee Se oe A | 1427 
B.S Berane eerie.) 1428 
1429 

{:, SAE A ner Aa oR 1480 
Artena, Mie Chaps sees 1481 
1432 

DAISY 1. Mery = 5. 22s 1433 
Vy altcr G. Marrison see.4 1434 
1435 
Arthur Dransfield ....... 1436 
1437 

Ethel M. Conner........- 1438 
Chaser iillers... sae 1439 
: 1440 
Jt Hao wards... eens 1441 
Be EN eS es oe NE 1442 
Nar CIAO Scar res ae 1443 
Sister M. Veronica......- 1444 
Smith Vai Hittare. ote ae 1445 
Golda Woodward........ 1446 
Bh See OOP DONIC cco OD, 1447 
MarthayG. Shirk 228.. o48 1448 
Be eet oe ere TOES, 1449 
NOOR AMON eames ease oe, | 1450 
[Bs vate nOKOW WL ph eas Senay 1461 
SIERO CARLO ne ets Done 1452 
Lena M. Randall ........ 1458 
BSAA a cc RRR I 1454 
Wes Ginn aoe tas Ae. 2 ee, 1455 
dig Moree ND ele te eee oe 1456 
Stella A. Parkinson ..... 1457 
bos ERT a SIN li Oe eS RB 1458 
LA Ere Cee vets SPARE 1459 
Efarlow Inndiley see. a. a: 1460 
ae... (ils goers ie: eter. 1461 
eee Chom arAtanacer se ace bc 1462 
SA eR eS Pet 1463 
Adavi. Bern hardite. ses 1464 
Di. Bllabareers.- sere 1465 
Elizabeth Marble........ 1466 

| eeoeeeercien (0 > celeste ean yaaa 1467 
Helen Morea acs. sae: 1468 
BAA CEG Es HOE BAe Sure & 1469 
Sed S ASE SEE CSM Enee Ss cob 1470 
SPN Sy eae Rhy Sy Jay 2a A A 1471 
Rev. F.dc8S.Schoeppner. 1472 
HAASE AAS Boece & 14738 
Pearle. Clank as... eae 1474 
dar AVIUeWwiss cece. oe: 1475 
1476 

Abraham Bowers.....-.-. 1477 
rer be yaa ate eee earnest eee 1478 
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Location. Name of library. 5 | a = . ole 2 3 
ae | ¢£ a) a so ule D s 
5 | 2 |B| & 2selEs| s 
| 
1 2 | Fes. | 5 | Cae | 9 
| @ 
a l | a 1 
INDIANA—cont'd. | | 
1479 | South Bend ....... | Public High School .......... 1881) Sch 24, FE. | i Birr iene 2.005 
1480 SSG Chace eh eee nee TPAD OVOUG) JPN ORI Ae on ee ey err 1888 | Gen... 4/0.) &. thy FB, B. 10, 561 
TS 2... Ore ener St. Joseph County Teachers’ | 1852; Sch... 4K.) TAS Ecce Bs. 1, 250 
Library. - 
Ce eee ClOWsns es aera Wel CoS, Libraty  s.decs soc. 1883) DEA AHO Cs S: FB: 1, 000 
1453 [Spiceland. ....-.-- Spiceland Academy........-- 1370 | seh [Eira Cy ihe he tee 3, 000 
HAS Peerre Eaute. 22. Indiana State Normal Sch.2.4 1889 | Sch -..4 0.) ©. iS hres: 33, 219 
1485 |..... OBE neen fete 1EU Oe MO OA ee eee 1882) Gen O21) ae 106 Plas 20, 000 
145618 .... do.. .-/ Rose Polytechnic Institute. ..; 1883 | Col ...| F. (ce Hr. (eB: 10, C00 
NEES eM) BLAD LOM) sisros ac cco = | Public High School siateteees | 1885-1 Sch. aa, Kr, 758. 1, 760 
1488 |..... One ies, soe | Public Library .. cote eeeeeea| 1902 | Gen .lo.!| v. Pie Be: 1, 234 
14598 Wnion City... -.. LOMO MUTA fe ccenee crams c note lessee sche) TE FE. 8B: aie, 
1490 } Union Mills....... Union High School*......... | eee Sch.....F.| T. i) oe abe, 1, 000 
TL Upland << .cc0 ccc Taylor Univ. (Mooney Lib.) ..| 1898 | Col...) F. | C, poe ||| 135 4, 500 
1102 8... . eee a cee Reade Theol. Sem. (M.E.).|......| Theo.| F.| c. | Fr. | RB. 1, 200, 
ISOS RV aI PALATSO .-0.0<02 WOUMALCOMCEE 1, ccsaseccuee| Sra) ells Hoi Ce. iE. apeRe 10, 00 
ioe |... (os Public High School .......... isco) Schl] F} ot | Fr | RL] 2}000 
1465 | Vincennes. St, Francis Xavier Cathedral | 1800 Theo .} 0.) C. Fr. ake 10, 000 
OTA. 
1496 Lr ee COR eae te Vincennes University ........ 1806? Sch 22k CC; FP. yver: 7, 000 
dibey | Wee bist 2-2-2... Carne TiC IDLATAp ese ete aoe 1901ay Gen =. On) 7; Jal | 18%, 4,618 
AMOS: 'B WATSAW oc-c05-34 cee Carnegie Public Library ..... {$85 | Gene, Aka ED ECey &, 000 
1499 PAVashinegton......- Carnegie Public Library .....)...... Gene SeOa) Te 106 || 18h 8, 200 
1500 #8. - - Onge im aec nas. Pubhe High School .........-| 1880 | Sch a. aek. |) Te FE. a} eB; 2, 050: 
HaOle i MWesthield.. 22.2... 2 PubliesHigheschools:-.-....- ia petals Sa Oe Dy 1a ||) iste 1, 000 
S02 WAVGIATINC 52.2.2. < i yliie SMR AT geen oe, sc eerepee eeace yseo | Gene ae TP: |) 1, 000 
1605 FU inehester ....--- Randolph Co, Law Library *.! 1883 | Law ..| F.C. Se BER 3, 000 
| 
INDIAN TERRITORY 
| 
TOOU TEA TORS onc ceca. Knights of Pythias Pub. Lib. 1990 | Soc Tee ae Eg | ees 1, 000 
1505 IPBaAcoONe......2.2...- Indian University .. 1884 | Col Ea Co ger. A Bar 1, 500 
TaCG fe Muscogee: .....5..8 | Henry Kendall College . ee 1898 | Col. F. CoS. frail Bat 1, 200 
1307 | Tahlequah........ Cherokee Male Seminary..... | L866 isclv.. sew) Or Hr Bs 1, 000 
1508 }-...- Got 22 Cherokee National Library...'......] Gen ..| F. | T. D7 || dee 4, 500 
IOWA | | 
1509 |PAckley.......-..-% Public High School .......... [eee Sch. 4. ge Tay er. dae 
tolO MeAeona. os. 20-25. k | Free Public Library. ......... 1899 | Gen ..| R.| T. Ee ee 
1511 # Alta. £4) Public Mich School ..cc...,eees Scli.4si if 'S.br ike 
SS | Bucs eee ae Towa, State College .........-- 1869 | Col...4 aes pe T. | der Be 
TOMS PAM ATIOSA: <c.520-02 <8 Polite Laat as ncemc ee eee: © 1903 Gen. TO.) E. ey as 
set A ere CLO coeur eas cin col mate Penitentiary Library...| 1808 ,Asv.. eh 2.” | en ae, 
1515 | Atlantic. - ..| J. K. Powers Memorial Lib ...) 1889] O.F ..| F.| C. |S.Fr.| B. 
Wie b Audubon ........0 1 Columbian Library......-...- | 1893 | Soc...) F.| C. |S.Fr.} B. 
ADIGE PNNIOGE veo = sack Bublicdoiprany..2 os. ccc... =| S99 Gems. en. C. Kr. Webs 
Jo18 § Bloomieid.......% Southern Iowa Normal Sch... 1871 | Sch...| F. HC. Er. Bil 
oO) BB OOMG ences cases Ericson Free Public Library .| 1889) Gen . 2.0. || T. Va| | ten! 
520 ME ce GOs es ctk S Public Hielr school 2......2.- 1879)) Sei. aes |) Ee rs ee 
Hs2ie | Brooklyn 2a... .e| seublic Heel Senool....--.-.n- 1892 Hisch=. aes} | Dai) ry ee: 
1922) SBurlieton.....0..% Free Public IUD TREY cece sees 1885)| Gen . 402 || LF) oe. WEB: 
BRAY lhenee (eee J Public High School* ...... .. 1SS3 i) Sclie- Aes) Ge i RE eRe 
2 Carrols. o2. coe. e Rube Up naAtvi es. sceee sete oe 18984} Gen ..) R.| T. Ee LB. 
Hoo sCedar Malis... .88) Iie Liptay ....2-c..e0e. 1878 Gen ..2O.4 TL. FF WEB 
TAO tosx o « (eens 8 2.) 8 State Normal School.........- 1876 | Sch...) F.] T. | Fr. | B.] 
1527 | Cedar Rapids ..... Boheannan Reading Society .| 1868 | Soc ..-| R.}| C. | -F. | B.] 
15 ieee QESA nee ease e CociColle ema ne eee VSSt | Col. se. LPC. EF. Bal 
Gea oes aeeaeneees Pree Bubli¢linonanyee.. =. cca Iso 7) Gen . HR a Tr. F. f B.4 
1810) lees eee (Oe stxe aie x sec oe fowa Masonic ibrany .... 2-4 1Si4 | Mas... HOF C. eRe 
16S teaeee GO bcc St. Joseph’s Academy .......- IS7H i Sch =. AE, |h C; Fr. |} ER. 
SSE aaa Gloire. Washington High School..........- Scli...4 awe ©: ri EB 
BRS lepoee (lie serce NG WE CG. A. Library Se ce cere | See XY. MSE C2 Ss bees 
1534 | Centerville. . ... Drake Free Public Library...| 1902 | Gen .. O.| T. F, | B. 
1535 | Central City . ven | ‘| JohneC A Clee Oe sae eee | 1895 | Gen .4) B.1) T. Pre) 
IpaOe | eOharitOnys .- 255.068 Free Public. Library.......--.| 189d\yeeu . I) Ri & | F. | B. 
toon | Clanies Clty 20.8 Charles City College.......... | 1891 | Cole. AVE. C: Fr. yb B. 
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Ionia Sele eee ese 
Virginia Tutt 
Wm. Clem 


Homer H. Cooper 
Arthur Cunningham .... 
Leatha M. Paddock 
F, P. Wadleigh 
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ee ee eee od 


cmace Moecler steeceee 
Niss DD. Henleys... 2ss.8 


“Irvin Stanley....-...++.- 
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Eugene Henely 
Miriam E. Carcy 


Anna M. Baker 
Frank Kurka 


Chas. W. Donaldson 
Linna Ullrich 
Mrs. Howard Bliss....... 
Margaret W. Brown 
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| | Labels| 
= 12" Slo 
| r r o Qe Oo 2 
Location. Name of library. S rie |B os Bs} 8 
a |g |S] & ledeles] & 
j fexs| Z a ee ov 
5 | & |5] & Rss) s 
| oO al 7) hag 2 | oa 
1 2 3 | 4 5 | 6 | 7 ns 9 
Iowa—continued. | | | 
| Charles City ...... Pree Public Library ..c...2e! 1886 | Gen .4) Ro} T. Fit Bay!) 4, 000 
PCNCTONES 2c ances Bilblve Wibreny 6. c.ccsaa-s cna | 1899 |} Gen ..| R.| T. ae pe: 3, 418 
Le ig, ie eee a0 Public School . oso. ..ee..22--) 1699; Se LOVE Tera ee 1, 555 
Ola ab era pe een | State Hospital for Insane.....! 1888 | ASy 7.4) Ea @:. Erp Re: 1, 00 
Sl Cree 3 sceioac-es lb) BA Gag) BEL) 2 oh ee eee pera | 1890 | Gen 0.1) Co Sora 1, 389 
@MMEOM sec ea Mt. St. Clare’s Academy--..-- | 1883 | Sch ...§ Fay C. Jorg (Rees 5, 000 
baste (On eecee ces ote DONE DIDIOTy co etspen-poecc.| LU Gel eae Mea, Kea eB? 6, 000 
a ee Gere en eee | RUC echo essen cmres 2224 SSourSCli a his Teul m cml Camis 6, 034 
eae Oss: o- eee: | NVeLb pure Colilere 2 22 1663 COll se ineis fee (Ome elot se wae lve 2,970 
A )0S aaa Omer omen Pree Public Liprary 2.5... ol 189B% Geu 2Wie, ied. F. WB; 1, 000 
College Springs ...| Amity College ................ | 1866 1, Col IF. TD. Ss. ¥ B. 1, 500 
Colm us June 2.48 PubliC School. 22). -scccuec cn = |e. es ech (48) He ied. F. ke 1, 000 
(Clore bes Kes Sea geoe CornmnevAcademy seesecneese cies ame ech 2b HC: Er. A) 83 1, 500 
Wee GlOmeene Hens HreePublic Library ..2.c.c.-0 1899 } Gen ..40.] T. FE. WB: 2, 380 
| Correcticnville ...} Library Association .......... 1899 | Gen ..| R.j C. me B. 1, 202 
Council) Bluis 224) Eree Publics library--..--.-2- 1882 } Gen ..) Rog. FE.) Bay 238253 
eel dO..--:-+---2-¥glowa School for the Deaf.....; 1878 }| Asy-.4) FT. | Fr. | BAP | Sy500 
tee dOs.22-.--.-2-fWol. Prancig Academy ....: ees|| 1S7 IP Sch +. aie. | C. Ero web 2, 500 
CrEStOlM sash 5-2. een CTeSUOMSIENDE ATVs wercteletreete scl 1875 | Gen...) Lin DT. EB. ip Be 2, 800 
Dav Cl pont. 4s sete Academy of Sciences......... j S67 Sei a O.g) Cl fer. ie Ray 6, 215 
ae GO..-.-----2-4) Davenport Turngemeinde ...|g1852\) Soc ../// FF.) C. Fr. ib Bi 2, 760 
Bes do.....-....-24 Immaculate Conception Acadp 1856) Gen 1.1.8. # C. Fr. WR. 4, 000 
Pe (lO.....--.-.2-.ppuames Grant Tan Juibrary “2.4... 2.4) law i oC. S. 1M Re 12, 000 
Pies: dO.s.c.+...-.4..) PUbliG High School......... ¢18738'V Sch.) ee, Dib eerie Be 2,396 
| Bea dO. -cacccssc0-bN| PUDDING Library ....c..6cc0.ce 1900% Gen LO AT. i TE. Ben) eel cad 
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i | 
PupMie Hiei SCnGol secvsceecn| cae Sch...| R.| T. Fr. 
Jeg obie IU GIES See heey 1902 ]) Gen ..| RaIY C: Ws. Fr: 
Rublic Hieh School .2..22.2..t2-. 2-2 ele ral a0, Fr. 
EM CED DTA TN eyes ees sec 1897 | Gen EF] Bec. Bs 
Belo Lally ebay aoe a ee ism 0. F . 24h SC. ie. 
John A. Martin Memor'l Lib.| 1888 | Gen ..| F.| D. | Fr. 
Midland Collese = 2.2.5... 1 1887 | Col...) F. | C. ae 

UIC LUDTAry cas esac ns nn ad 11879} Gen ..| O.| C. 9S. Fr: 

| St. Benedict’s College........ | 1858 |. Col B. ) Gs Vay 

| Western Theological Sem ....) 1895 | Theo .| F.| C. | Fr. 
Baker University: .o.....s0.4 1838 | Col. | Cl NSH 
Publics s@hnoole nas. cee. sce 4 1890 Seh...| | 2: Fr. 
PuibitesS ChOOl a. 34 e2 5 ee ee | Sch, Terahe 10s F, 
Police SChool eens 2.- 8.52844 PSSOMoche ci aH cia ir: 
State Industrial Sch. for Girls.|...... Sch Le eae ir: 
Ibadies) il braryss--22 see. ccs 1874} Gen ..| O.) C. |S. Fr. 
Pubite sehool. 2 oe. e IsMOM Sclic. |) EAL. EE. 

) Free Public laprary. .c.<22c-4 18614} Gen ..) Rall 7. i 

|) Pelle JON AY Boos eesoascane. 1880 | Gen OF} °C. 1S. Br 
BublieScnool*#22422)- 5-5 44. 1880; $ Seli....| Fat) er. F, 
Women’s Hesperian Library .| 1853 | Soc...| O.! C. |S.¥Fr. 
Buble High Schools 22.5.2 2 a vee pcli... | OF Oe Gl. i) Ee 
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} be IL Drary 2.5 coe le a , 1901 | ieem ..) Fa) gL. i 
BubicesGhooliress ses eee oes Beh. 0h a a: Ke 
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SoOullerC Gleser ya seseeee cc. eae | 189-4 | Col . Feb oC: Hr. 
iublic Hielischool.......24Mae. 28 Sehe ko aa. Hr 
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MWe NICS ASEIDEATY ee oe. ay! 1896: | ¥. MM. Ray C. 14S. Er. 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa | 1898 | Gen ..) F. | Cc. BFE 

Fe reading room libraries.« | 

College of Emporia (Anderson | 1888 ; Col ...| O.| C. Fr, 

Memorial Library). | | 
Teese I Dillon Geka e do oddeaosGl 1886 |} Gen .-| R.} T. it. 
State Normal School ......... 1365) Sch. - Ea, 2: Fr. 
Southern Kansas Academy ..; 1886 | Sch...| F.| C. E: 
General Service aud Stafi Col.| 18381 Sceh..4 Fay 7. Fr. 
Post duran ssosenee 0 eee | ae. Garr) TA) 
| United States Penitentiary.../...... ASV AEE) Fr. 
jRublie dish Schoolys..- 25... - 1895 | Sch... F. | D. Fr. 
A Feu DING nibraty eeceseeecere ee 1891 | Gen Ora) I: F. 
Anderson County Publie Lib.) 1880 | Gen ..| F. | C. F, 
Frecditary 23.4) 92. eee 1883 1 Gen, .../Fi ys} To fF. 
Bubhevieh sehooleices es. |e eeer. Sclr. bE.) 2. res 
Ladies’ Library Association..| 1887 | Gen ..) F. | C.D. |S. Fr 
Hiawatha Academy.......... | i890 | Sch...! F. | C | Fr 
Morrill Public Library ....... 1882 4 Gen ...R2 T, VS. Fr 
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KANSAS—cont’d. 
ae Peckisliland 22... Highland University........-| 1860 | Col ...] F.| C. Fr. ) BR. 1, 500 
IOONM ErOliGN es. 2... 2-0 CampbelliCollege seas... nee | 18S Col. Ani) aC. Fr. lB. 2, 600 
ILD | Bote GOteet ee | Pubhe High School*......... 1Sc6qsch sey) pred Fr. JiR. 2,875 
TOR Horton, 0.2.45 o7 bie oliews COO. (oes oo | 1887 1 Sch..h Fy TT. WS. Fr fie, 1, 186 
Pel Howard 2. ......-2 | Tlie School... ea ees 1888 | Sch. Al as) | 0. Fy WER. 1, 000 
HOON Humboldt ......4 Pile weChoo lect oecq cee c= ot PASes A Sch...8 Rit) To Uy) Fr aie. 2, 000 
1£00 | Hutchinson....... Public Wrerary coe oe 1897 | Gen ..| F.| T.D.| F. | B. 3,027 
(SOE h Iudependence... 4) Fleadies’ Library .....-4..2-5-4 1882 | Gen ..| R.-| C. |S.Fr./ B. 38, 076 
TSO ee. ac (G6 eye ee ee Montgomery County HighSeh ...... Sch...] F.f T. Fr. | B. 1, 000 
IUS{OB | [GeO ee ee eee ETON Kes ION AY one es ee eee ees Gen 2h Rail eC: Ss. CG 1,040 
PROB Mewell 2. .2.ssa2.0 Public figh Senool 22.2... .coe ee. ee- pisch...6) Pag el. il Re Bs 1, 050 
1805 | Junction City..... Ladies’ Reading Club........ 1875] Soe...) O.f C. Sa ie 1, 089 
106 4 B=. GOteeree eee. BubliesHieiy School es. ..ss- 1876 sch...) F328 6. i), Pres RB: 2, 500 
IS) Bones Ose eres Trott’s Select Library ........ 1868 | Mer ..| R.| ©. |S.Fr.| C. 1, 400 
1808 | Kansas City....... Kansas City University....... 1900 | Col... F.C. F. | B. 1, 450 
1809 |..... (Oy aeentres ee Kansas School for the Blind..|.-.... ASY oA SH OT. Er) eB: 1, 300 
1310 9 2.32 Ose ae toc soe Publie High School..........- 1893] Seh 2.8 Foy UD. |) Br) Be 1, 000 
Se We COs ss eee Bu blicwiibranvasonsascces. ce 1892 | Gen ..} O.!} = T. Ea tb; 4,000 
VMS (@hovenerre caer = § IUD GcLI DALY oon. cau Boe Gen 2) FANT. Cia! Fo ee. 1, 600 
NSU W MRSTONV A eee c cece oe. - Franklin High School........)------ Sch a ae mel. En iB: 1, 000 
ileus) | VICE Osha eee Kansas State Prison Library... 1876 | ASV =p IRS) BT", Fr. | CG 6, 600 
1SIs W Garied. 3... .cccka Publie StuOol 3 2e.ee ee ee 1893 Disclt...0) FS) oD. F, 1 B. 1, 000 
1816 | Lawrence......... Cityaliiibranyee eas ee ee 1865 | Gen ..| O.| T. |S. Fr.| B. 18, 000 
el hess COL .ecceseeree Haskell (iistitutes. sce. 0.4 eee 1884 | Seh..-1 Fi) or. ih) Fro) &, 1,140 
TSTSHY.o. << Omer te University of Kansas......... 18654 Col...) O02) T. pie, "38% 41, 000 
TUSEOMEN . -.2 Oe vcs, See eee Schoolot Wawa.) 5 50-5 eee Law Ea eC. Fr, | B. 1, 500 
1820 | Leavenworth ..... Mree Publie Librery.22....2.6 PO0G AGen..rrO.an) 1, Ee | 8,181 
1821... GO gece eee Public High School .......... sol Sch. RF. D.at hres} Be 2,300 
VS2I E. . occa seer e ere St. Mary’s Academy.......... 1870))| Sch. F.C. Ss. | B. 6, 000 
T8230 =. . Osseo aM ClAn Ibi praryeseec. cs cee. 1880 | Y.M-..) F.] C. tS. Fr. |B. 1, 500 
1824 Lecompton ....... Wane University.cc.2. <2... .2 ME. aad Cole Rea eC. Fre |§B: 1, 000 
1325) Peli NCOlN 22.2 2.2.48 Kansas Christian College ....f.....: Col ...| F. C: Fr. | B. 3, 000 
1826 | Lindsborg......... Bethany College ............. 1881} ‘Col -. | K.P °C. Fy a B. 7,500 
177 | ae CLO ese oe cee Public High School ..........]- *.2agoch= Hah 2. Fr. | B. 1, 564 | 
MS 2S EN ONS 2 sec ee. eee Bublic School 2sssse-c58.. eee eae Schenk. fF Dip) Rue § 8. 1, 000 
1829 | McPherson........ McPherson College.........-- 1897] Sch...) F. | C. Ee igh: 1, 000 
1830 | Manhattan........ Kans. State Agricultural Col.| 1878 | Col . =| hoe) eed be Fr. | B. 27, 210 
Tsay | ee Glee annasa sneer Buolie High School..2...s ee - 24+ Sch 2.0 F.\y i. Frat & 2, 600 
1832) Maryville........4 Modern Normal College...... 1892 | Sch...| R.} C. Fe. | Eo 3, 000 
1833 |- 2... Come seer ae Pubic Senhooll ss. ces ease bees Pear em Mice |e ile He} Bai 1, 500 
1834 > Minneapolis ...... Publie High School .......... 1880 | Sch...| F. TW) Ere (Bal 1,000 
1835 | National Military Hancock Library............- ee a Gov't.) F. | T. Fr. | B. 8, 153 
Home, 
SBOM IN C\VCONES. Senos oss BethelCollese wu. ucues seek 1898 | Sch...} F. | C. Ere} 8: 1, 665 
1837 LE... ce ee 5 Free Library ...-.2.0c-4-----b 1885))'Gen ../0. | T. i} F. PB. 6, 097 
1833) NIGKersoll......2 <5 Nickersou Normal Univ* ....| 1898 | Sch... F. C. Fr. | R. 3, 253) 
1589) Norton ...-........ Norton Co. Teachers’ Lib ....| 1892 | Sch...) F. | C. S. § Cy 1, 000 
1840 |Lc... 0 re ee Public High School*.......-- 1893 | Sch...: F. | T. F. | B.] 1, 000 
TRA) Olath@..2256 52s. 2 Kansas School for the Deaf...) 1861 | Asy. i Haq) 2. Fr. | B. | 3, 000 
VS842 tLe... lO neRw eek a Library Association .......... 1877 WiGen ..' Fei) ©. 0h) Ea ike 2, 000 
1843 |, Osage City .......- Publie High School .......... 1889 | Sch..4 F. 9) T. Fr. | B.] 1, 200 
1844 | Osawatomie ...... lwo I UNA Soo oeeeeeootoat 1885 | Gen .4 F.)}| T. FY Bal 1, 50 
1845 | Oswego .........-. Library Association ........-- 1876 | Gen .-| F.| C. Ee || B: 5, 00! 
USAGME Ottawa accsies. a. Carnegie Free Library ....... 19038 | Gen ..| O.) T. He if (Be 5, 60 
18t7ih...-. Elo asec ads Ottawa University ..1........ isé7,0'Col 2. Cire | @ 3.00 
iS Wah) | REVO eR eee aeeee | Free Public Library.........- 1876) Gen .4 O. | T- Rep 8B: 5, 70 
Sto MPRALSOMNS! 2 eese ae Ruble School ss. sean e-e 1880 | Sch..:f F.| T. Freee: 1, 42 
MSSOWEREADOGY ....--..28 Bublicrbibramye. sees oe 1875 | Gen ..; O.| TT. Hae hl iG: 8, 00 
1851 YvSt.Marys.........) Chureh of the Immaculate | 1887, Gen... O. | C. Foy G4 uu aly 
Conception(Parish Library) | 
Soe Meee GOR Der eae sess St. Mary’s College............ 1848 | Col ...| F. |, C. Fr, | B. 10, 19 
GBB! | EL Geec (Qos sate ganas! Junior Students’ Library..| 1889 | Col ...| F.| C. |S.Fr.| C. | 1,61 
1854 48.2 .c MOneee tes nae Senior Reading Room and | 1872 | Col . “| KK, | (C.9S. Ee B: 3, 25 
Library. 
fey | || tells lea hbU yaa eeoee St. Francis Monastery Library} 1893 | C.Soc., F.} C. | Fr. | R. | 4,00 
Theat) |) SHULBOBIS So asouoeeoe t Free Public Library.......... 1900 | Gen .. O.| T. | F, | B. | 2, 83 
SSTel Se 22 One eewees | Kansas Wesleyan University.| 1886} Col... F.| C. | Fr. | B.! 4, 00! 
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1960 |..... ClO Raaancmantice Logan Female College .......- 1860 |) Col ..-) Fay ©. Er, |} ER: 1, 500 
1961 | St. Catharines.._.. St. Catharine of Sienna Acad.* 1822 |} Sch...| F.} C. Ss. B. 2,500 
1962 | St. Joseph ......... Mount St. Joseph’s Academy.| 1882 | Sch...) F.| C. Br. eRe 2, 962 
TOGGG Ste WAY Soe. 22. ook St. Marvys Collegemec.:-.- ae 18721 Col ..-h Fal G. s. | RB. 3, 200 
TOGI St. Vineet... 22.2 St. Vincent’s Academy ......- 1820] Sens. af Fa ie (C: Ss IED: 1,300 
1965 | Shelbyville ....... | Science Hill School .........- 1825] Seh 7. PvE S|s C. S. pes 2, 000 
A966 fy Stantord 22.2.0... Stantord Female College... ihe... 4 Col .. A Wale C0) Mer. nee! 1, 000 
OG BeOrapIEt sacces 6 oat Gethsemani College.......... 1851 J Sch... Foy C. Fy) Ser. | Ra 15, 900 
1968 | Versailles......... Woodford County Lit. Assoc. ....-. Gen. <8 Rall D- i: WB? 4, 000 
ISTO) | AEG ees ae eee Central Normal College*..... 1886 | Sch...] F.] C. Er.) ) eRe 1, 000 
1970 | Williamsburg ...-- Williamsburg Acad. (Beals |....-- sch IE alt iC. Fr. |EB: 2, 500 
Library. : 
1971 P, Winchester ......2 RGN RICE Carat College .| 1868 | Col al F C. F B. 5, 000 
LOUISIANA, | | 
COR MB oldwWill seceec cee Gilbert Academy and In-, 1876 Sch... F.| C Fr.) .B3 2, 500 
_ dustrial College. * 
1973 |’ Baton Rouge...... Louisiana State Univ. and | 1877 | Col -.., F.| T. Tr.) B: 21, 500 
| Agr. and Mechanical Col.* 
* Statistics of 1900. a Private library, to become the property of this club. 
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[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented: F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
Rk, reference; 


| [i eb) 1, S 
| | & Besse 
© 2 jot Glo 
[jo Beeieel 
Location. Name of library. S wi] 2 [Bones a 
=] a| 8 | ¢@el & 
fa wm Ag (or 35 h o 
2 | 2 |s| & Besies) < 
a ‘S ee nm Im (©) - 
2 3 4 55) 6 | 7 8 9 
LOUISIANA—CONn. 
1974 | Baton Rouge...... Publie Library 2.....Jscses.cs8 1900 },Gen ..| F.} C. | Fr. t3.] 2,008 
1975 4. .... (Ge eos State Univ. (Hill Mem. Lib.)./....../ Col...| 0.] T. | Fr. | B.| 21,000 
AO GLI COM ss,ccee eae os Clinton Female Academy } 1820] Sch-.-.-} F.] C. Fr. 7 iB: 4 1, 00 
(Munday Library). 
1h) ease GO ester cata Silliman Collegiate Institute. ...... Col 20 Fit) eC.) oes Babs 2, 500 
MRS | COMVENT. 2... oc enc. Jefferson College ..........-. 186d h (Coll 2.70 We. 8 BC: Fr. } R. 6, 300 
GAs (RCOVIMETOI .2 50. -- Dion A Cad emit... cce Ree = cots Sschie -fik. Nae. Fe | Bebe 1,100 
1980 Donaldsonville ...| Ascension Academy * ........)...... Sel. 2.8) a BC: Er. | eb: 1, 500 
1981 , Grand Coteau..... St. Charles College..........- 1538 Hischi Ea) BC. Fr ww: 18, 000 
Se eUUCIS Ole a seeec< cre 5 Centenary Colleges). 5. 2...2- 1825 fF iCol .2.4 F4) eC. HS.braypebe 3, 000 
MOS.) Weatchie:...22..-- Louisiana Female College....| 1856 | Col...) F.}] C. | Fr. | R. 2,000 
1984 | Lake Charles..... Public High School 722.2... 2 1803 } Seb...) Ff) EL.) aes ee 1, 783 
1985 | Mansfield ......... Mansfield Female College....|...... Coles BUF. Bi EC. Ie VB: 5, 000 
1986 | Monroc ........-.. Publi senool. 2.2 see-c.cet 1900 | Sch 24) F.4) 2D. | Fe 2, 50 
ie7 | Natchitoches...... State Normal School ......... 1836 Fisch. Ab ES ih Bt. Hr. (ab: 4, 000 
1988 | New Iberia........ Ri blCES COO le: eace seen eee nee sche 2} eer: ir. aR 1, 009 
1989 | New Orleans...... Academy of the Sacred Heart. ...... sch 25. ue. FE, 1B. aL alg 
TU cc 2. Geren ee oe Alexander iipraryen. see sos. ee = 4 Gen = {// Fi} C. F. | B. 1, 200 
199M |fee. ae COR uy sae aes Charity Hosp. Med. Lib.*..... 1887 | Med eG. dn a. Hr, qe 4,70 ; 
N92: Mace os GORee See ae | College of the Immaculate |...... Cole aE ime: Fr, WB 15, 000 
| Conception. 
ICE ree eee» Grand Lodge of F.and A.M..| 1850| Mas...) F.| ©. | F.|B./| 5,000) | 
1994 b..... COLE ene aan ae Oly Cross Collere 2.220 sce eke - a4 sch2c F.j0 GC: tik FE2 UueBs 2, 000 
MOOD [Sees GOesct ee PHELOMME TUIStIRINGCCaes one eee eee ae Sc hei alee. Pr. PR: 1,50 ‘ 
NOSG LE. oe. CLO eer asee ee | Howard Memorial Library...) 18S7iiiGen =:8.O; f eC. i BER: 34, 005 ' 
OSTA cee Oe clara. aes _H. Sophie Newcomb Memo- | 1892 Col =. fF. | sc. 4 Er: WB: 6, 000 
| | rial College. * 
1O9S Meee: COGS. saad: 8 Immaculate Conception Col- ; 1847] Col... F.! C. Fr. | R.| 15,000 
lege (Jesuits). | | 
MGOOM Es 2.2. (GlOT es eee ae Jewish Orphans’ Home....... ISS GWUASY. c.| Dei) mC. Pore Te 1, 300 
2000 f= == CL One eee aes eland Univ ensity cess oe. se 1869 HiCol....| Fad ec, Fr, J Raq 3, 000 
AC sears (Onsen aes ce Louisiana Bar Association....| 1847 |] Law..| F.) c. | S. | RB. 18, 000 
DOOR. co < One a see MeDonogh High School, No.1.] 1890 | Seh...| F.| D. eae Wes: | 2, 000 
20031 he =.. - (Ke Wees Saree ee McDonogh HighScthool, No.2.| 1885 | Sch...| F.]| D. | F. | B. 1, 41 
2004 I... Clore aaa, ae MecDonogh High School, No.8.! 1890 | Sch...' F.) D. | F. | B. | 1, 500 
9005 ||....- Gi: donee New Orleans Public Library.! 1887] Gen ..! 0. T.D.| F. | B.| 55,000 
20007)... < MOR eee ee New Crleans University......{...... Cole kal BC. NA Clg feb 3, 000 
Zl | |e GLOBO are =i, | Flint Medical College ....|...... Med 1 Fil 8 Foie 1, 000 
2068 [.-.-. Glee eee INORDIIES CHO Ole seem sere ee Loa hiseh 2.48 £4 TD.) Rr: eB: 1, 455 
2009 }...-- COC e ae wen Orleans Parish Medical Soc..} 1878 | Med... RR.) C. So Teal 8, 943 
DONO 2. = LOR nr ae ee Tb lWCesChOOlesssewe ses sacs ee. Sclie-iviam eel. ee (Peis 25, 511 
2011 |... -- CLO gre ete ae Public sehool (colored)... . 218. ..4.): Sch. t Pall BC: ny ee | IR 1, 098 
2012 P..-.- (Clee seeps os St. Aloysius College ........../....-- Sch... An EC; F. )8B.) 1, 000 
PAIS | |S 5 eee COREG ete St. Alphonsus Circulating Lib.| 1860 | Gen ..| F.| C. S.) (ee. 1, 500 
Px0p18! | | eee MOR ate k.2 Fe oer [ St. Mary's Dominican Col * 2411862 WiCol ..2)) Fai) ac. Fr. |, 2. 3, 00 
pAUIE) | eee CO Seer eee. ae Soule Com. Col. and Lit. Inst.| 1356] Sch...| F.! C. Er. | 2,49 
2016 |..... co aime | Southern University and A. | 1880! Sech...! F.. T.C.| Fr. | R. 3, 998 
| aud M. College. | | | 
20g Heo =< ClO aa shes oan | State Library of Louisiana *..| 1838 | Gen ..| F.} T. | Fr. | R.}| 28,61 
QOS We se< < CLO ee ach oe Hotraight Umiversityess..<.c 8 © } 1869 |] Col...| F.| C. FB. 2, 00 
28 | (Us cee sone ose Mamie Oly CV sity 2c... acm-e 1es5 a Col ut) OM EC. F. | ®. 22, 00: 
202051 2. 2 - On eee eeeee Medical Department. .2-245-.4-! Med 221 FANEC. Fr. | B. 3, 40 
9021 |..... ee ae! Ursuline Convent ......----.+f. 0... Sch...| F.| G. | Fr. | B.| 4359 
4) |e (OAS al eae. Se BE NEA. onary oe cs ek | 1870 | Y.OD A) Foi) OC. iS. ridin 1, 40 
2023 | Opelousas......... H St, Landry High School....c-sb... Scher ar ai) a: Er: WEB 1, 50 
Peo WRVUStON....-..2--2- | Industrial Institute........... 1SOf tsch. 0 all a Fe Wigs. 2, 00 
2025 Shreveport ........ | People’s Library Association .| 1895 | Gen ..| R.| T.C.] S. | B. 3, 000 
MAINE 
PAUP | EAN bats) ¢ eer eer a Parsons Memorial Library ...!...... Gen .2VOFVE. Col Ea WEB: 3, 000 
DAUD | Ne ete OL rete See Mork Bar library. 222s esee-e )E1S20 8 eaw 20) F SRC. Fr. Wek. 2, 000 
2028mh Andover .......... JEM IEA USTBNAT Go eseGodnoasoas s M1893 8,Gen 2h POV LCu Fa EB: 4, 543 
POQO VA tlamtic <s..28,. o.- eu bliG Wilratyae nee eee oer 18989 Gen 2) Fi] (DB) Er. ike. 1, C0 
ZOS0) F PW DUTT ones as | Androscoggin Co. Law Lib...| 1893 | Law ..| F.| T. | Fr. | R. 4,277 
PAH. TF. ake Of ee Bublicibran, 2 eee 1890 | Gen ..| O.| T.C.| F. | B. 10, 952 
203MM PA USUStAs soe. cases } Kenncbee Historical Library.! 1891 ' His...1 F.! C. Ee Re 1, 500 
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Name of library. ie 
ss} 
|e 
3 
iS) 
| 
2 | 3 | 
i 
Kennebec Law Library ...... 1880 
Lithgow Library and Reading | 1882 
Room. 
Maine Insane Hospital (Col. 1853 
Black Library). 
State dbibrary.. ce senece cs ce ete 
Bangor Theological Seminary| 1814 
Univ. of Maine, Sch. of Law..)...... 
Penobscot Bar Library Assoc.)...... 
Eup ieael bra tyese seers oe sees | 1883 | 
Bar Harbor Village Library..|...... 
Patten Free Library.......... eh 
Publie High School........... jee 
Sagadahoe County Law Lib.. -| 1854 
ir eeu raiyen.. seater neers 1887 
Waldo County Law Library...) 1828 | 
Buvlie Piet Schoolte. cn ec. 185 
MCAT tin Ibibranyon. scene ares 1862 
Ladies’ Social Library.......- 1868 
UDG Mibrany a: 122. ee. so ee 1895 | 
Bowdoin College... 2.22.2. 52) 1794 | 
Medical School of Maine.)...... 
BubpliGue branycteesse een es 1883 | 
Zadoc Long Free Library..... , 1901 | 
Buck Memorial Library...... 1506 
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WW omens CIN Dia cece sce we ee 
Publ wbibreliveeeceeeerer see 1874 
Library Association .......... 1882 
Normal School -.....22....2.- 1878 
Penme loin Stites ee secs ae 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—oO, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


| [Ag sic] 
> Dba?’ ae 
a ho ah ieS 
: ll o (2,894 ; 
Location. Name of library. S bo) 2 lacks dg 8 
te Oso 
212 |S! 2 legeles! & 
=| % mam | SIS Solo eke 
© ee Si sg |fSe|ho) ‘'S 
| eg 6 lal £le fie. 
1 2 3 4 5) 6 i 8 9 
MAINE—cout’d, 
2162 | Skowhegan ....... Somerset Bar Law Library...)...... Lawes) Heal Ca Prag, | 1, 000 
2163 | South Berwick....[ Fogg Memorial Library...... 1895 Gen ..| O Cy F. B. | 5, 301 
2164 | South Livermore..; Washburn Memorial Library.) 1883 Gen ..| O D. Peg Boal 2, 000 
2165 | South Paris ....... Oxford County Law Library..| 1860 Law..| F. tb Tes | | JE | 1, 000 
2166. .... oly See | Paris Public Library s.c... 2) 1885} Gen .90R. 4" C..7) 8. Fra (Cea 0 
Slog! South Vortland.. UaPublic Library = ..6 22.5... -4 1885) Gen WER) CO. ghOF re Ba 500 
2168 | Southwest Harbor.) Tremont Public Library...... 1880 | Gen ..| O. | T. C. S. Fr.) B. | 1, 700 
2169 | Thomaston ....... IPHONE bY Seas ceceenanse 1898 | Gen ..| R Cat aS TRB. 5, 497 
2170 |..... Gomi cre ee tI State prison :..-../1- 25. seu 1924 | Asy.. FT Fralic. 2" 050 
Ogle MOP US a. esac ye = National Home Library ...... 1866 | Govt.4 F.\) T. Fr. WB. 9, 598 
2172 | Vassaiboro.....-... Oak Grove Seminary and ...... Sch...| F. C.F: are. 1, 000 
Baily lustitute. 
Dismal Wella lia Vvelleeees = Pp lG@gIDTAry =A 2cacew anise cm | 1888 | Gen ..)R. J, T. FL RB. 3, 150 
O74 Waterford....-...- Library Association .......... 1850 | Gen .. C. Ss, B. 1, 350 
Tae vl Waterville ....c... Coburn Classical Institute....|...... | Sel.2 i Teaal @D. iy B 8, 200 
VAG aan COR ease Colby College ven. sesecee see 1818 | Col ...| O C. WS. Frags. 39, 000 
Pala le ere Close eee Ae eee iit vee. 2. cae tae 1896 | Gen 2 Ro} VT. Ea ie. 3, 400 
‘Alps | ee (0 Sececeaiencg | Woman’s Association........- 1888 | Gen .# Rot) C. RS. Fr.§ Boa) 3,000 
DUTOND OVAY NC acco cee OU Weavire LIBTary coc sce cewek 17885 | Gen .w RC. s. £C.] 1,075 
2180 | Westbrook ........ Memorial Library ............ 1893 ;} Gen ..| O.) T.C. F. | B. 8, 600 
2181 | West Brooksville..| Brooksville Publie Library...) 1903 | Gen ..| F gli = cal 1, 000 
2182 | West Kennebunk .| Temperance Free Lib. Assoc..| 1883 | Soc...) R. | C. Fr, } C. 1, 250 
Opes} || Uber cananceraaae WilltonvA Gad emmy ee mescr ese. ae 1867 | Sch...) F. | C. Be VB? 1, 000 
2184 | Winterport........ Free Library Association*®....| 1895 | Gen ..| RR. T. 10 | lee. 1, 300 
DISD) Woe aro CO see ae a ee Wwadies \@inclem ss seee ese ae 1865 | Gen ..| F.| C. 8.¥Fr.) C. 1, 831 
Q1g6 i Wiscasset ....-...- Lincoln Law Library.-....-...|.....- Law ..| F abe re Bek. 1, 500 
OA | ee Gs eeauecea: a8 Social Mibrary cae see cee ee 1799 | Gen ..| F C. Se, ab. 2, 000 
2188 | Woodfords........ Westbrook Seminary.....-..-).--.-- Cole AE C. Fr. | B. 8, 000 
2189 | Yarmouth .......- North Yarmouth Academy...)...... sch. Au) F C: S. SEB: 2, 000 
21GOn Yarmouth yille.<.ch Hillside Library. ........<.--- 1891) Gen ..| F.| C. S. BEB. 1, 300 
2191e York Beach. ...2. - | Library Association -.......-- 1893 | Gen ..| F C. PSEPriec: 1, 000 
2192 | York Harbor...... York Lib, and Reading Room.| 1888 | Gen ..| 0.) C. |S.Fr. B, 3, 500| 
MARYLAND, | 
21938 | Aramendale ...... Ammendalc Normal School.-!...... Sch sales -C: | Fre meee 5, 840 
2A ADNADONS w.5 500. St JODn SC Ollege 2202.2. Eee Col..4 F.] C. | Fr. [ B.}. 10,009 
DAO) | Eee COME ee es Pimte Titan y ones aoe ect a 1827 | State .| F.| T. F. i R: 50, 600 
am eee (Ose a United States Naval Acad....] 1815 | Col...) O.} T. | Fr. | B.| 44,650 
2197 | Baltimore.......-- Academy of the Visitation .... 1837) Sch... F.C. Fr. | B. 10, 700 
2198 |----. (One enna s Archbishop’s Library ......-. 1808 | Theo. F.C. Fr. i] Re 7, 000 
DTO9) eee. Oza eeee eee. Baltimore City College .......)....-.. Sche-p Le) 1 Fr: iB; 7, 000 
BI00 |e 2ke AG eaeat eens oa Baltimore Law School.-.-....].----- Law oI} F.| C. | Fr. WRAS 7, 000 
D2 0llepeeee COME ee ae Baltimore Monthly Meeting 1799 Gen... F.! C., Fr, }, Be} 4, 000 
of Friends, 
7), Ph lee, One eam ee Balto. Normal School (eol.) 2.0.2... Schoes|PE | Cs Fr 8 BS) 2, 000 
D208 eae GOs Ses B. and O. Employees’ Free | 1885 Gen ..| F. | C. Kr. § C3 15, 000 
Circulating Library. | 
D504 gee see COs zemeaes eee, Balto. Polytechnic Institute.. ...... Scliza. aE ae Is Er, 9) B3 2, 000, 
D205 Ts... Ose senor sae Boys’ Home Society ......--.- 1866 | Asy...| O.{ C. Fr. {| B. | 2. 000, 
D206 poe ee Ose ecmecens Bryn Mawr School ...-....-..)-.---- Sch...| Fay C. Frg}i Bs il, 300 
D207 Sacce LQ eepee Meleretercapes Yalvert Hall College......---- 1891 | Sch...) Fah) ©. Ire eR? 5, 210 
2208 We necers MORE ha Oe City, ib rarnyct ccs sees ces Is7oif Gen ..| Ooi: T. Toy 108%. 17, 00 
9209) h-see = (WO Pens ete cee Enoch Pratt Free Library....) 1882 Gen ..; O.| D. F. | B.| 219, 865 
2210 | Balto.(Walbrook). Epiphany Apostolic College ..| 1889 Seh.../ F. | C. 1a |) 38%, 1,00 
2211) Baltimore......-..- FE. Knapp’s Institute.......... 1852 Seh.../ R.| C., Er. 4B. 2, 900 
DOTS ca CORR ccs ae Germania Turnverein Lib.*... 1880 Gen ..| R.| C. Fr. 9 Bi] 1, 000 
PONS | meee COge wares Girls’ Latin School. .......-.-- | 1895 | Sch...) F.] C. Fr. | B. 1, 148 
2214 | Baltimore, Sta. D.. House of Refuge..........---- 1855 | Asy..-| F. | C. Fr. | B. 1, 500 
22 \5 eeBaltimore.. 22-2... IO: OFM etbranveceeene eee 1845 O.F ..| F.|] C. Fr, | B. 30, 000 
D2 1G. <<< OO See etc ee Johns Hopkins Hospital Lib... 1889 Med..| F.C. Fr, | B. 8, 000 
PHA) 8 Gees GORE oes Johns Hopkins University.... 1876 Col...) F.| C. Fr, | B.| 110,000 
PE} | Saas GOee. esse. Nfedical School2.=.--22-44:2-2: 3 Med...) Foal) Coppi Er: hike. 2, 500 
UR) | | eee CLO eee a _ Library Company of the Bal- | 1840 Law-..| F.| ©. (8.Fr.] R. 20,144 
| timore Bar. | 
2220 Neem = (Osseo ieov. Ola College e@erss. -eseeem. = 1852, Col ...| Fal C: Fr. ff R. 35, 500 
POON | Boas COR ae ee neal Maryland Diocesan Library... 1879 | Theo .| 0.) C. | Fr. | B. 30, 000. 
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States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—-Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


7: F, free; S, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


Location. 


Name of library. 


MARYLAND—COl. 


222 Baltimore. .s.06 5. 
PELE | Mia ORR eeesae eens | 
DOOM Ne S Ones sto sso 
PODS | A a GOR Cee cee \ 
DOO6 Il 1ee Worst eee. | 
DN AG cleccciciorsciecr | 
] 

OVIRTee eee (Omer See | 
DiUS18), || aa GOES Mee soca tere 
ob lees OSes possess. 
Pp Bile Nene (Ce esc moes ae 
2232 | Baltimore, Sta. D..; 
Po aoa Mla GITINO N@sere cae oe 
PEI | Bere oleae eee 
DO Ry || Ser tc OF. 2 Gest se | 
DUS OME aoe Oat hasre teeeee | 
Jone ies Gee ena ok 
2235 Wooo. GO eae na | 
DAR) eee CO NG ieee ee arene | 
2240 | Baltimore, Sta. K..| 
2A) Baltimore... .<.= 
2249 Ob cee COsnsnessas cee 
2245 Wh 2 ons ClO cerate ses Sete | 
eo), ee is Goes | 
2245 il Cambridge......-- 
2246 Catonsville ....... 
Ota Cliarlotte Hall .. 2 
2235S Cheltenhany ....2: 
2249 Chestertown ...... 
2950 | Col. of St. James .. 
2oalar College Park 222-2 
295741 Cumberland 52228 
22M Ellicott City 2... 
Ux | eee GO Reto ccce ee 
2255] Emmitsburg ......) 
2256 | Forest Glel....... 
2257 | Frederick.........| 
DOOSW as o's COM ema cee scan 
VES) | Eee GR ac 2c ccee 
DAXSE) | eee (Gl yee ee erie eet | 
| a (On 
2262 , Gaithersburg ..... 
2263 }| Girdletree .....-.- 
2264 | Hagerstown ...... 
2205.2 oe (Ole Vari eh Ameena es | 
DIGG Weyer ar GOs 
S27 Tchester....<.-..- | 
O25.) DUR bel LAR eae eee 
2269 ¥ Lutherville ....... 
2270 | McDonogh........ 
2271 | Mount St. Marys... 
2272 | Mt. Washington - 
2273 | New Windsor..... 
2274 | Port Deposit ...... 
2275 | Reisterstown...... 
2 Biol GeOEPC. a... <5... 
2277 | St. James School.. 
2275) Westernport ....-- 
2279 | Westminster .....- 
9980... CO 2 ae ere ee | 
2281 | Woodstock 


New Mercantile Library 


| Southern Home Sehcol 


' St, Charles College 


| National Park Seminary 
| Rrederick: Colles@e.c... 2252) 


Maryland Historical Society... 
Maryland Inst. for the Promo- 
tion of the Mechanic Arts. 
Maryland Penitentiary....... 
Maryland Pythian Library... 
Maryland School for the Blind) 
Maryland State Homeopathic | 
Medical Society.* 
Marylandstate NormalSchool, 
Masonic Library Association. 
Medical and Chirurgical Fac- 
ulty of Maryland. 
Norgam College os. asec. =. 
Mount St. Joseph's College... 


Notre Dame of Maryland 
Peabody Library 
Red Men's Library (Im- 
proved Order). 
St. Joseph’s Seminary 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
Samuel Ready School (The)*. 
Sparrow Point Free Library.. 


eens, 


Uniy. of Maryland Law Sch.. 
Univ. of Md. Seh. of Medicine. 
Woman’s Col, of Baltimore... 
Caimibride es ibranwyen sees se - 
Mount De Sales Academy *...| 
Charlotte Hall School ........ 
House of Reformation (for | 

colored boys). | 
Washington College.......... i 
Col. of St. James Irving Soe.*. .| 
Maryland Agricultural Col...) 
Allegany County High School.: 
Rock MilliColleges.-..-455- 22! 


Reading room for stu- 
dents. | 
st. Joseph’s Academy 


Law Lib. of Frederick County. 
Maryland School for the Deaf. 
St. John’s Lit. Institution 
Woman's College 
Fair View Seminary 
Bet SOOO seat cancion cae | 
Kee Mar College | 
Washington County Free Lib. 
Wee Ce AL brary 4... 26 
lichesterCollege (Redemptor- 
ist Library). 
aureliiibranwecee soe eee 
Maryland College for Women. 
MeDonosliiSchool.......2.2-2 
Mount St. Marvy’s College .... 
Mount St. Agnes College 
New Windsor College 
Jacob Tome Institute 
Tillard Memorial Free Lib... 
St. George’s Hall for Boys* .. 
st. JamesSch.(IrvingSoce. Lib.) 
Publics Chool se. eens 
Western Marvland College... 
WestminsterTheologicalSem. 
Woodstock College 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 
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eee) EN 
Sean | Med | Ean BL. 
1965 ' Sch...) FAA GT, 
ey | Mas...| F. iC. 
1830 | Med -- O. C. 
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insoul seh. EHC. 
1888 | Gen...) R.\} C. 
1896 | Col = F. (OF 
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Heteten |e IGlaveores Jin 4 (Ce 
1791 , Theo “| O. (Gh 
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1891 ; Gen eel F, Cc. 
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ISStgy Gag 22) ia C. 
1813) Med..| F.| C. 
1saeeeCol es. WF. 1c: 
1901 | Gen ..| R.| C. 
1852 Seles.) a, Ic; 
a Sch...| F.| C. 
1893 | ASYy- F. ue 
1835 aC Olenee ek ian C. 
Pe Ciena Or) 1c. 
iso Coles) Eee, 
eS Sch...| Ey ele 
PSR C Olea | E: CG: 
1848 | Col <.ch Eo i. 6. 
eee C004 Hy GC, 
1809 | Sch...| F.; C. 
epee? Selves ajar ae: 
1797 | Sch ie (GE 
1880 | Law ..| R. C. 
1870) eevee 
Pe Nate Sch 125. 4G 
1868 | Colle. Bec. 
ae PSeh 2.) RPC, 
pre ite) eemamg s eee be 
18925) Col... oP ec 
T90/ Gen 22102 (ERD: 
1805 | ¥.8C..) Ro) C. 
1867 | Theo .| F. (Ge 
189% | Gren aie ay er. 
1853 | Col .:e FS BC. 
1873 | Sch ne C; 
1808 ; Col Ie, C. 
17 | Sole IY |) Oh 
ee Col ...| B. CO; 
198% | Sch..2| Fs RC. 
1888 | Gen ..| R.] C. 
18768 | Seh. Iie C. 
1850 |7Sche eat) EC: 
1891 | Seh...| F. ey, 
SON Coley sian. | C. 
1882") Theo.) FS }) 3D: 
1486) | Theo .: O.: C. 
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| Circulating, ref- 


Free, subscrip- 
tion, or free 
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(Column 5: Building—oO, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 


Location. 


MASSACHUSETTS — 
conlnued, 


Boston (5 The Fen- , 
Way). 
Boston 


Boston (5 Somer- | 
set street). 

Boston (253 Com- 
monwealthave.) 

Boston (Charles- | 
town). 


eee COs e sacs: 

Boston (Box 1486) - 
Boston(618 Massa- 

chusetts avenue) 

HS ONL OMGaeenee ee, atre 
Boston (53 Mt. 
Vernon street), 

Boston 


Boston (Deer Is'd). 
BOSOM eens cee ae 


Boston (18 Somer- | 
sct street). 


| Boston (Bromfield 


Bost’n(Ft.Warren ' 
Boston 
Boston (Back Bay) 
rer (Roxbury) 
E asisks GO meer 


* Statistics of 1900. 


aJIneluding branches. 


Rk, reference; 


$D bits 
| | | A RESEs 
| 2 dilaso 
ane ae Lig sss | 
Name of library, = = 2 |2 3l\S¢ 5 
ort re oe re 
Bz] 2 {2 | Sales a5 & 
° & |B) & |BS=|e5) o 
ee Sg, Po: wm |e }O o 
g £ 4 | 5 | GUI a S 9 
a | : a 
| | 
| | | 
| ! | 
Boston Medical Library ...... | 1875 | Med .. 0.| C. |S. Fr] B.| 39,856 
Boston Normal School ...... 1872 | Sch. | Jom" gale Ere jee 3, 590) 
Boston Scientific Society..... | 17 | Sci...) Ram C. FF. | Bd 1, 600 
Boston Soe. of Civil Enginecrs.) 1848 | Sei....! R. CG. S. |) Bal 5, 600 
Boston Soc. of Natural History | 1880 | Sci....| 0.' C. | Fr. | R.| 27,971 
Boston University College of | 1882 Col... F.C. Er, PB? 7, 060: 
Liberal Arts. | | | 
anes COO ers 222-6. (18727) han sik a ic: Proawks 10, 000: 
Medieal Library........-.| 1873 | Med .4@ B.A C. | Fr; (oB5) 4, 500; 
School of Theology..-..-- anes | Theo # F.4 C. | Mey |} Je) 6, 600; 
| Bureau of Statistics of Labor.) 1873 | State. F.' T. rape 3, 000' 
Carter’s Circulating Library..|_..... Gen .-| Ra © CS. Frac! 25, 000. 
Chamberlayne’s (Miss) School ...... Seh...| Fa Cath Pr. a! 2, 000 
for Girls, | 
Charlestown High School*...; 1850 | Sch_..' F.. TT. BOR: 2, 256 
| 4 | 
College of PhysiciansandsSur- 2.2... Med ..; ELS EC. Er. Rew 1, 500, 
geons Library.* 
Congregational Library ...... 18538 _ Theo -| F.| C. Er, | ake Sie 
WIneetOnyselbranver sss. oo = 1860) Mer ..) RWC: Fr. | B. 5, 000. 
Dorchester High School. ...../...... Sch...| F. i) D, Fr. | B. 3, 000, 
Boslish Mich School... .s-<<\...... Sch...| F.l} C. 'f Fr. | Be 2, 000! 
rneSChoole eee sse see 1814 Seh Koa) C3 Fr. | 8. 1, 450: 
Female Academy of the |...... Seh...| Fi) C: Ere | is: 1,852 
Saered Heart. | | 
Franklin Typographical Soe...) 1824 | Soe...) O.} C. Sm Sq || 3, 005; 
ive School sso... ee eohcest Wwe: | Er. | Be 1, 000 
General Theologieal Library. 1860 | Theo. ©. 9) Ce KS BS 21, 000 
| | 
Girls) Hicly Ssclool..... 9... TS52 Sens.) fe i) Br ae +, 000 
Garlss Va tinesenoolte. sss. 4 1878 } Sch...| F. TT; Hr. WB 1275 
Grand Lodge of Masons in 1872 | Mas ..; F.|) C. fy, IRS 6, 000 
Massachusetts, : | 
Harvard Medical School...... pee! Med ..|F.1 Cc. j) Fr. | B: 2299 
Harvard Musical Assoe. Lib..! 1837 | Soe...) O. ce =. OleBs 5,01 
iOplameol SCMOG! - 2.2.4 7epes|o 4. Sch...| Hf) Cai Er. | me 2, 000 
Jlorace Mann Sch. forthe Deaf |... ... ASVee E. ay Pro ieb4 1,18 
House of Correction Library * | 1898 | Asy...| F. T. Fr, | #8] 4, 442 
Insurance Library of Boston. | 1887 | Mer ..| R.| C. |S. Fr.| B. 3, 160 
Mass. College of Pharmacy ...! 1867 | Med..| F.] C. Br, aks 5, 559) 
Massachusetts General Hos- | 1847 ' Med..| F.C. BS. 1 Bs 5, 985 
pital (Treadwell Library). | | i 
Massachusetts Historical Soc.| 1791 | Hist ..; 0.) C. forge (Or 42, 000 
ifassachusetts Hort. Society..' 1829 | Sci.. 2-8. FC. Er.ih b: 10, 000 
Mass. Institute of Technology |___... Cols se Bc: Fr. Wy Ba) COn27 
Mass. New Chureh Union ....; 1864 | Theo.) O., C. KF, A Be 1, 90 
Soc. of MayflowerDeseendants, 1896 | Hist...) R. | C. Fr. Red 1, 00 
Military Hist; Soc. of MaAss..-.| 1876 | Hist.) Bo (C. | Sra Re 4, 00 
Mount St. Joseph Academy *.!...__. Sch...] FF. fh C. Er, 1 Be 1, 595 
Museum of Fine Arts Library 1879 | Hist..| F. Cc. i a Re 3, 500 
New England Historie Gene- 1815 | Hist..| O.| C. IDS | | 18% 30, 000 
alogical Scciety. 
New England Methodist His-' 1880 | Hist..| F.; C. |S. Fr.) R. 4, 
torical Society. | | 
| North Bennet Industrial Seh.; 1884 | Seh...] F.] T.C.| F. | B. 3, 900 
Notre Dame Academy........ is5t | Seh 24a. C. er. BP ee By nS) 
Payne’s Circulating Library..| 1869 | Gen ..] R.| C. So Cc 4, 00 
PerkinsInst. and Mass. Schoo! | 1883 | Asy...| F.} C, Jaa tp 383, 17,9 
for the Blind. 
MOSt LV OTrarye: desea aere eee ee ae Gar 4.4) Fe. #,) Te Er. 3) pe? 1, 43 
Public Las ccnool.. 2...) .2 fetes Sch.0 espa. | Brae 5, 
Pub. Lib. of the City of Bostona 1854 {| Gen ..| F.| T.D.| F. | B.| 848,33 
Roxbury High School........ 1952 | Sch. eT. | ErAlis 5, 00 
Roxbury Latin School ....... 1o4oul Sch 7a) ne 1m | Wie. | 3, 200: 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


B, both. |] 
ua 5 - oo . i 
oe & Receipts from— Z ad 4 
° ae ao | ft o q pe bp 
2 am ae . Had Be fe) ia me 
aS eo; 8 ah eee Sy a o | cs) Name of librarian, 
lel = sot © 2 oe Sag os ao om 
— ces ive: = a oO Bo o q so 
pm eoalps Weseise | 2 | Be i 2 
x od 6a mn pee Fo ° oO a 
Ay - faa) =| py ) Ay =! As o | 
eto || 12 ee Wye Wh 1s | 16 17 is | re 
{ ———— ae 7 34 er — i ae 
20), S64 coseulSooneecct| aaa nae Be) $358'$11, 331, $14, 914) $192,355, James R. Chadwick, M.D 
S00/ Ugbienes acct | Sameer amet | one een eeeeReee [ines a aemee Wallace C. Boyden ...... 
2. (100), WOO sees eat ae) |b Aertel lcs eee |b Beer Peneerere aes | prereset i einai I John Ritchienjr = s.se 
ae DOO occctee ael | eeoues She ec aetSe | Sees |Aneentn aeee eer MMe me, Bae <7 Se aMberanMnIReees eric ct ote, & 
15,845) = 543 SOD Ree epee ed MpeL7a'| Oey Cll ne | BA eae a Glover M. Allen ......... 
| 286) TURE. owes epee lo oaieeclloomernens Nooeemeee | Mec imme e! peabibVopoaliz icin Sie Gan Ofenstintca ee 
areterect Sse See Sie ieee eee eS Se eee) oe = aes ln |e a ee 6 8) Se dee ee) es (e's) ee © = Ba aa 6 She SSS 6) Se a eee Wie eee ee ee a 
eee ene LOCI ee Ue ee eo eee AIA OVER 26. ees 
Sree NB NS a. has, F Tidpin.. 24 
Gee IOO |) 65, COU Ea. etme iam I ee ae] meciencte awe wc nle ls neareo ge | Mattie M, Bakers... 0.02 
el PRR cian | Be 27 RON | eaters es ak Viens 3 Lin = eee Catherine J. Chamber- 
} | layne. 
UW) 2D gl ce: ed |e Se ee ee a ee ae nner So 
| | | 
sae oo eee ner Sere oO Oey SEES pcos CeCe eer ree 6 ea at 
59, 410 lB) | Sc eee cena Eee) tae coe 347) 1,671 TO; COG es ones William Hl. Cobbe. 2.24. 
Bee Sc: ess ees ee a eee Meee Boe ee, AB eee ey Gs MUG OC eer. 
Meee, 100 tO OA ete ee SPA ||, Ae | ee eae AN SA Ie Aiea aye een ee mene a ciratclacAaS E 
- soso ee a ao nietor tee oO ON | ee UN ae ee eee 
3906868 OHBEG Gees Pe Cn ee eee 
| 
500, 150 010) eee eee 35 Bis cence | See) a Shepard Howland....... 
| 5,000 oo... Pee A "1,056, 4,778 23,000, 40,000 Rev. George A. Jackson. | 
50Gaeee Oe ircenc os cdot! nc Ne AL Oe eee... 41 lara HW. Hanks 2720-08! 
0) el Meese bb oe fee. 4) & D. Nickerson, .2 # 
fear lie 168) S95 ooecee soteece|eeeees ie some wes... Ernest O. Hiler 2.24 
i Cla es Mee lie, | ea i =: oe | eo seamen ne ee or 
swoeaad DHBEee 21, 288) - 22.2) eee cee alee enn alee een eale ee ee een nlee cee eee e ene ence nce e ese e ee ec ee neces 
S00!  Diillleeecan see tooee|| Aaa Sor] | Mesa | | UL ere eeosee- ORIN). ancy: eee eee 
a 1) IOS es SIM || BCS See IN| ee | | eee ere aie | Rie eee eer | 
1923 207 EU 7alh are percemes eye fers cycyaie) =, SAN. ce ee OO Rete Narre sre orspere sence eesaisterevo overs corer 
} 
105, 000 0) 0 eerste Hip BUS AEE EES AE SESE Oe aie Coe een Samuel A. Green ........ 
120 | Bassa eee eS Sree ere e! Fr Smeens 4 |e meee eet ee ae Wilh Rich ease eee 
beeen |e is Pee a: i ae od Edward A, Whiston. 4 
| Seem T1840) speccceansel Op aaneee Oe onSORGeeee baebocd Heeeceeeeleceedadt Daeemetere a reetess rato Ght 
1150 } @ UQU aa Bae ose eae piers 500) 1, 65 UO ced a Evelyn M. Turner...... 
ee on UE 63100. CUBS, 100 ee. elec Mice... acne es eal 
COUN © WiQTlas sence s Ws eee = [eeasar ASSs EG, OOM. cee. ssc 43,875} Wm. P. Greenlaw ......- 
18, 948 1 ecco o baa ne eee eee 2 | aaa VAY DAE am L8G eo, Whitaker Depa. 
| 
ee. SO OLA Sea eo | Aes |i eG eeetn em | TIS hi dementias) aarue meyer A 
pee... E TO Socsoceidy + Seen ae eee eee eee || Sau A) | Meee nen Deere com Sisters of Notre Dame... 
sv ocacolsconeel REO eee Se see (cee eoeeeeee | Seer: Se eee paeoncond | letineaicerer ls, Ieaanie .oanee 
L occocleoomeelSGueeeee: | eee Sentence ||. Samana 4 118,500.......-- okbeeiey 1p, IGA Vek s saan e 
ee... WD) eat |, Eee eee |, ene eer oN fe... eenene een 
- el | eee irre eee lt ae eens | ‘Melee | IE. ae eeer 5 ' 
sooo 34, es 1, 489, 083) ......-/300, 000) 11, 881/331, a 350 MOU erer eae horace Ge Vad limes ae 
5 0 cee So cokeodh, 's BOOSH RO SOSe Enon Gs Gaerne Schnee AA aor, MR: 0 aeeeeneen Sumer ey em ass ce | 
1a EVE () Wore Marries LOK geet 250) BOO eens oak: Dee POMS oc, cin teats: Rae ee 


7: F, free; S, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 


&: C, circulating; 
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2341 
2342 


860 EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 


Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5; Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


DDR PSL og 
| S28 Bs 
A | oa |Sene ee : 
Location. Name of library. = pa 8 (soe % 
is . hee ws | Sais e ee 
Gu 2 PE & ioe eo) eee 
of = He 2 Poe £ @ oS 
BF O 8F TR 4 Kee 
| 
ik 2 | 3 4 5 6 | vi | 8 9 
ft 25 — Ae 
| 
MASSACHUSETTS— | | 
continued. | | 
2391 | Boston(Rugglesst)) Ruggles St. Bap. Bible School | 1870 | Theo .| F.| C. Era fC: 1, 203 
2395 | Boston (Brighton); St. John’s Seminary .......... | 1883 | Theo .| F.| C. Fri B: 17, 000 
PZ9G MIR OSTON sos ee Social Law Library........... 1804 Law. : F.] C. 8. Fray B. 35, 000 
PRIOR Me sas Oe rs Ge ey | State Board of Health of Mass.) 1869 State .| F.| T. Bre Re 3, 000 
PENS eee (Ghee eeaae | State Library of Massachusetts 1826 State .| F.| T. | Fr. | R.| 120,000 
2399 | Boston (B. Harbor) Suffolk Co. House of Cor.....- 1897 |} Asy..4, fF. T. Fr. | B. 5, 461 
PAOOR IMB OStON se ee. Warren’s Circulating Library, 1875 Gen... R.| C. 5.00 C: 1, 500 
Z10V AE: 3: COR ewe ees Weeks (Miss) and Lougee’s} 1893]] Ech..4) RB. C. ff Frou. 2, 500 
(Miss) School for Girls. | 
QNOOMEE Os ene eee Wells Memorial Institute ..... 1879 Gen _| F.} C. 9S. Frip B. 1, 200 
2403 Boston (Jamaiea West Roxbury High School -.)...... Sch) Hea T. Fr. | R. 1, 356 
Hi? Plain). | 
2404 | Boston ) Be ss eR oS Wea, CoAghibrany 2.0523 1851} ¥.M- | Eu, GC. S. B. 6, 322 
2405 | Boston (Back Bay)| Young Men’s Library *.......{..--... Soc...] F.}] C. S. eB: 7, 200 
2406 | Boston (48 Boyl- | Y.M.C. Union Library ....... 1851 | Soe...) O.} C. s. B. 16, 782 
ston). | 
2407 oer (40 Berke: if ¥. W. CoA. Library. 2.2.03... 2k YW. SER C. Fr, | B. 1, 000 
| ley street). | | | 
PANS BOULRE |-....--5-4 _ Jonathan Bourne Library....)...... Gen .., O.} T. F. ; B.| 2, 500 
2409 Boxford........... Y Public Libvary .).2.2..:..00.. issn Gen 20. 1.C. a1 UF. ec! 2, 200 
AIOE BraGtorde..302....4- | Bradford Academy........... | 18038 Seh Al i. | CG: Fr. 2B; 6, 000 
CAINE BLOW SEC crs oo” Ba Gics) sbibrany eee eel ee Gen .4VO. | C. F. | B. 3, 00 
2412 | Bridgewater ...... Memorial Publie Library .-.-| 1879 Gen... Q.} T. F. | Bil) 12,303 
QAR Sole: Ogee wes State Normal School ......... 1840 | Sch... F. | ake Kr, 128i) 8, 461 
2414 | JSnTeValNl Soe ecus ee Hitcheoek Free Academy... .| 187tb\fSch J Fi C. te F. | B. 5, 000 
72a re che aerane te we Publicwborany 2.5. se eee: | 1877 Gen BP FANT. | Fg WC: 4, 000 
2416 | Brockton........4 Public Mich School.....-..a5.."s Sch ..02.4) EC. | Pr. i Re 3, 000 
PET cease (o\o eats eee et Piblicwnbjranweesyss-. 2 es ee 1867 | Gen ..| F.| T. | F. | B.| 43,310 
2418 | Brookfield ........ Merrick Publie Library ...... 1867 | Gen ..| O.| T.D.; F. | B. 14, 549 
2419 | Brookline.... 2... | Public High Sehool .......... 1845] Sch...) F.I)) T- Fr. | R. 1, 300 
D190 Ue... Mite cee a PB eioraty ees. cess et 1857 Gen 25.0.1) T. gl EF .y) Ba) Gag 
2421 1 Buckland .......-4 Publie Church Library....... 1890 | Gen ..| O.| C. 1 |) 8: 2,905 
2i22 We Burlington. ....33.) Puplicwhivrary e: csc cee eae 18o7eGen 2) O.ue 1. Fg: 3, 330 
2423 | Cambridge........) Abbott Parker’s Library...... 1878 | Gen .-] R.| C. 8. Tie: 4, 500 
2401 Woe... On ee cee Cambridge Latin School*....| 1866 | Sch...) F.| T. i, ji Re 1, 000 
PHD |p eee dos eae Cambridge School for Girls *. 1866 | Seh... F. | T. er. |e 1, 000 
D426 | oe. a (Geese ns | Cambridge Social Union ..... 1871] Soe .-2) O40 C. IBS. Free? 5, 800 
DOT We. « oe ee. | East End Christian Union..../ 1889 | Soe...) F. | ¢. (NB: 1, 500 
DAS Be me Ghee tan et English High School......... 1817] Sch...] F.} T. er. |} pales 3.225 
2429 Be... COPNE Ae 2s ees Episcopal Theological School. 1867 | Theo. O. (Ge Fr. eB; 12, 000 
PRCA ||, Same GOee cae ee. GilmanSch. for Young Ladies. 1886 | Seh... F.C. Kr.) | ik: 1, 000 
ONS ih Mee <2 Ore eS Harvard University .......... 1638 fh Coll. -siOdW GC. Fr. | B.| 458,000 
Pee Eee CORR sas. ere 8 Alpha Delta Phi Club....| 1886 | C.Soe. F.| C. Fr. | R. 4, 825 
PERS ieee Goreeer. ees. Arnold Arboretum .....-. 1892 | Sei....} O. | C. Hr. WR. 9, 432 
2434 /..... Oc ae ee Bussey Institution. ....... 1871 Sci.. ir. IC. Hr. PBS 4, 400 
DE Ona are Otc. eae Divinity Schoolesce...+ eee s4s Theo $UF.4 C. iF Fr. | iBoke 337ies 
PHS Ouliee sare Glos eee mee Gray Herbarium.......... 1861 | Sei....) F. | C. Jags), |e. 8, 333 
Diag) | ae eee eae || Harvard Union.........-- eat |c.Soc.| F.| C. | Fr. | RB.| 6,506 
PAGS Baar dO eet Wa weLibrany sceee eee a 1820 | Law .-| O.} C. 1am Hf alae 67, 000 
213018 We. Osetra Lawrenee Seientitie Seh..) 1847 | Sei..../....) °C. Er. MR: 6, 568 
2410 |... One nee Museum of Comparative ...... | Sel es, Wl cc. Er.) iB. 38, 082 
Zoology. 
240) €e 3 fi Co geen Wy Peabody Museum (An-| 1866] Sci....| F.| C. | Fr. | B. 3,01 
thropological Library). 
Pi ha... (chee mee Phillips Observatory ..... 1849 } Sci....| F.] C. | Fr. | R.] 10,400 
JGL ee Ota e aae Pore lia Cluibye..s ss .04 1791 | C.Soe.| F.| C. Fr. | B. 11, 500 
2444 [..... GOs es sen emer Laboratory and elags |...... Sei. Ei (C.. eEr.] ABB: a 
room Jibraries.* 
2445 |..... OlO)s Weenie ae Twenty-cight special |...... Sei...4 F Fr. | K. 37, 200 
reference libraries. 
CAASGY | | ee Coney San tii SCHOOlasass] cee ce eer 1886 | Seh...| F.| T Er: AER. 1,000 
DAA AN =< CLO meer aie ee Schioollibranves.-.0 52. ae Sch...| F.| C Fr. | B. 1, 000 
O25) | COs cae Middlesex Law Lib. Assoe.*..)| 1815 | Law...) F.| T ir. iP i. 35, 000 
QAO ME... © OR atte eee New Church Theo, School....| 179 | Sch...) O.) C nr ap Re 2,100 
2450 i)....- (ee ee lgleniblie Library 2.22 sect oe ae | 1857) Gen ..) 0.) T F.|]. 8B.) Gag 
28 te QO ei Inadclifie College. .2..52...8. L 187 Col ANE © Fr. dB. 18,8 


*Statisties of 1900. 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, 


AND 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, eorporation; D, donations. 


7: F, free; S, subseription; Fr, free for reference. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


S61 


Name of librarian. 


19 


Francis W. Vaughan.... 
Samuel W. Abbott, M. D 


C. B. Tillinghast 


George W. O’Donnell.... 


Emily Week and Susan 


C. Lougee. 


Emily Rowe 
Lueia L. Christian 


M. Anna Tarbeli 


Helen S. Masters ........ 


Clarence W. Ayer 
Eliza R. Hobbs 
Abbie L. Paige 
Louisa M. Hooper 
| Charles W. Trow 
| Florence J. Foster 
| Abbott Parker 


| Mary R. Day 
Arthur 8. Crowley 

| John H. Arnold 

leN ELOLITSs cer 


Legh R. Pearson 
; John H. Walker 

Martha L. Babbitt 
Edith D. Fuller 
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Hoo We CONtON jenece cae RPE UDC WIDTany esccccasicc osteo ee ; Gen i Ov TDs Fa W BB. 
2H93 Fe Carlisle . os. .0.0-3 Gleason Wibriiny.......ce- -agplore p Gem ..| Oi is Eat: 
2454 | Centerville........ LPS TUAW AY anes oans aon ~ 1810 } Gen ..| O.]) C. He | Re 
2455 | Charlemont ....-. WET C AGN DOMALY, a olet. ses eee ce eee Germ... Ha) ie Hee Be 
2456 | Charlestown...... Stateyenisone cen res oe. oe SOS BONS Vc es Fre 28: 
2457 | Ghrarltoee.. ene ree Public ibrarye... 22.28 | 1889 Gen -| F. | Te ie: 
2458 | Chatham.......... Eldridge Publie Library ..... n1ss6§ Gen .@ O.UT-C., FE. | Ba 
2459 8 Clielmsford ....-.% A Cams rare: «som see )41694 §-Gen 32.190. fT Foaees 
2 WCMEISC Ae cae peek BitzsPublie bibrarny cecescea.= 1865 §iGen .A OM To! Wee. 
220) bP Clieshire.. .....i0.% @hieshiregeiprany rec. eaneae 1866,7,Gen .RORT.C. F.C: 
24162) B-Chester —..-. 2005-8 Bree Publie Wibrary . 2.22.22 De Penes. J Gen “4PRy) 2. Beet 353. 
2463 Chesterfield....... Pree Public WilpTArN.. 2. Lissz) Ge Ape 2: EF, iG: 
WiOlM ICMICOPCE., cnn. 4.h W@lty LID rary:. one accctcssciciee | 1846 |} Gen .. O.] T. Fevek. 
AGES || 5 eee COM ose Publie High Sehool 2... .4. ce 2. Sci. wee) ae Hes {ein | 
2466 Hl (Chilmark ........£ Hreeuoipraty: ae. c0 025i ee 189) fGen ay 3h I) Ke Be 
2467 Mh ClNtON 2.2.02. 8 Bigelow Free Publie Library.| 1873 Gen.. F.| T.D.; F. | B. 
2468 i} Cohasset..........% Free Publie Library.......... lssOumGen pa | eB 
2469 Colerain. 235 22...2 Ore Cae seen oe ee oe 1892 § Gen 2.7. Ke Ba 
o870 W Concord ........-4 Free Public Library.........- W1s57 1 Gen .2 0.77.0) FE. Ba 
246) cas Clove wea - FO mve2S ChOOl Se see. qeea: eee Seh.. S Eze G: Er Bt 
2A BE save GQOe fer one NiddilesexasGhOoleseare tee. | aoe seh..3 P:% C. ser. (Bet 
2473 Coneord Junetion.| Massaehusetts Reformatory ..'...... AST. 2 Ea T. Er ee 
Asie Me CONWAY ccccccnnack Field Memorial Library...... 1901 § Gen ..26., D, ee. 18Be) 
2D MP COLI tcc ce eee Publie Library Association...) 1885 , Gen .. O.4n GC. Mi) ES ees 
2170 me CUuMmMIngton <2. .e Bryant Free library <2... 1872 4 Gen. BO. eT. Id | J | 
247 Me Walton .:...:.0..41) bree Publie Library ...2....78 1865 1} Gen .# Eat T. He | 5a 
QUIS UE DANA scan en cece sce Free Public Library ........--. 1892 | Gen . BEF Ty, Fac.) 
2469 Wf Danvers... 2. .<e Danver’s Historical Society .-] 1889 7 Hist ..7 1.0) C; Faas: 
2450 Ue oe: Otc eee Peabody Institute............ 1867 UiGen ..2 Out C. Ie ih Jeo | 
2451 i Dartmouth.......: ere €:Parblie Wibrany 2.2 ec. 1895) Gen .& Ee [aes 
Bel | pee nee om | Public High Sehool.........use..-. sen..2 EI T. (rr, | Be 
2483 1 Dedham ........6- Dedham Historical Soeiety... 1862 | Hist ..' 0.) C. |S.Fr.] R. | 
2AS4 ME os. GOH accu. cose Norfolk Co. Law Lib. Assoc. *. 1898 | Law... F.j} T. Ee PR. 
2450 Bo... ClO: ae Public iuiprany ee = ae eee bees Gen 2180. 1, Ei Ba 
2106 TE... 2 COs taper kaawecs Public High Sehool (Slafter | 1894) Sch...: F.| T. | Fr.) RB. 

Reference Library). 
oisi; Deerield. 2.2.6 .... Diekinson Libraryand Read- 1878 Gen... F.|T.D.| F. | B. 
ing Room, | | | 
2158 0... (OMe Poeumtuck Val, Memo. Assoe. 1870. Hist On -& FW EB.) 
QYSO a DOWNS. ci0<21 bese libratycAcsoeiation 2... 22222 | 1873 | Gene. PE iG, S00) 8.) 
BAGUTDighton.:....5.... Win l rego vores ees. ies | ison Gen. EE FE. WB: | 
PAN A MVONGE sas cco. cs st IUROny Ulan rama se ete eee = | 1894 8 Gen 9 EF.) T. Heit B: 
2192 BM DUCE WA. 0 <cicasc oe Niehols Acad. (Conant Lib.)..! 1881 | Sch...| O.} C. EK. i) B: 
21934 Dunstable......... Free Publie Library.......... 178 Gen Meh Sea OE ae 
21018 (Duxbury .......... ree LIPMAN jaeas sna <<aaeere | 1880 | Gen ..j 0.) T. DV FB. 
2499 He... COR eeaan ee Powder Point Sehool......... 1885 Schiele, IE Te ber eS: 
| 2496 | Kast Bridgewater .| Public Library ............... 1881 | Gen ./'O.4 7. Daber. ie: 
2197 | East Cambridge...}| Middlesex Law Lib. Assoe.¢..| 1815 | Lay J ae. PR ee 
2198 | East Douglas...... Douglas Free Public Library .| 1879 Gen 2.) Eee Lai Keane 
QU99) Bastian. . a. cccces ii bles raeyge eres eee | 1878 Gen 2.) 0,5 2. A ee 
2500 Easthampton..... Public Library Assoeiation...; 1869 | Gen -.| O. eT. Day F. |B: 
Zo0l Bf. 2. Se eee aes Williston Seminary .........- 1e41 | Sel. 2.) WC. PSE ee: 
2502 East Northfield ...| Northfield Sem. (Taleott Lib.)'...... Pschics| Eine. dey) | lee 

DOCSMMBOTIMENC. Ge 2. ..oe5s 5 WUD aa branes ccs k ce 18919) Gen 22) Fe gyeeCae Ee Bs 
SaO OP ETVINe . oc 1.25005 Free Public library........ 1SiSewGen eke we Fav ie: 
2x05 0 ESSEX .22..2..02-..'0. OO, WP Burnhant Pub. Libemlso£ | Gen 200. Db: He WB: 
2506 | IONE Gomeae onde SParhine \femorialiess..1 405.208 1879 | Gen ..] O.] T. Fe EBs 
ZOO E Mesa: Og ae can antes ate Shute Memorial Library..... 1809 , Gen 1 O.n YF. FEB: 
DoUS me WMATA VC «en sre +. PLilNeent Library 26.65. 2..008 1893 | Gen ar: iy C- 1g ||| de3 
O00) | SEWN IRS ehe ae roe 8 BoM. C. Durfee High Sehool 21sec | Sch 2: aeh- a) I Sie rae: 
DolOM ance: Cline cee ae & Faz bliemuibra ny tasesss ces 1861 | Gen..| O.| T. Fees 
2511 | Falmouth. ....4...§) Hirst Congregational Churehes =. -- Gene. WE. We Cr i. WEB ay 
DRS betas COs: oameee | Bree Publie lilbrar\yc.2) ss. 2s 1891 | Gen 7 se O.PODs |e Eee 
Qplge Py ville ....-5.0..4) Pmmanuel School... :.c..0...4 1670 | Sch... # EW) Co’ PER aR 
Ota hitch bury... .ae...e Pitch ure lca lel brary eae see Wawe hE fe, ae 
OB15 Ve cae Glee see | Publie High School ..........)-..--- Sch...| Ft) 1. arr, ed 
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a Ineludes 1 branch. 
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C, corporation; D, donations. 


7: F, free; S, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 
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soup 60' 2,400)....... igen Cees Cee wt! BARA eee ere te eee | 2463 
‘eae See? 862) en) 3, 200. -| 3 ,258),-.....48 3,000, Anne A. Sith... el 2464 
ee ec scsi acc elecees Nae dal ler ay Oat AME ee Somerby a aes 2 eee ee ee APR 
ee oo. 131) Boe cote a) Seem ele eeemesllsen ens |<WJancee a teancess| A lorenee Be Mayne. 22 w0e 
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__..2, || A ae ee Glewccve-] _‘W5lan.n+-8-H§ 6,000] L, H, Tower. ....----...) 2470 
| 2 Wee oh 10,141)... Gjalsce-4 (24) case es eee.) Mrs. M. E. Davidson 2.02477 
430!...... che eee 0 Se i En ea i Jean MacArthur ........ | 2478 
 ... joke | 2 S| ee eee | 300,  3,000/.........| Evelyn F, Masury.......] 2479 
1, 000 400, 38,000 ....... DUO) 23,0900 3,000 100, 76S. s 2... 22 mgie, Patch. 22 cee 2480 
| ee tc A002 400) 22 .. AN...) Mary A, Pucker....... 41|2iel 
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Oe ee ee) eee, oe | 15,000) John H. Burdakin ...... 2483 
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2016 B Frtchbure..<.<...3 Pe Oral Sete mantreness 1858 f Ger .ae01n) T. Fre. | 41, 871 
PLY | ie <4 eeammeiaee Ome State Normal School ......... H1895.4 Sch... Fy Taree 3, 497 
25st WIOrenCes.. 2a... 8 iW ION OIA 4 Seen base noanor o.oo Genero uy I Ne yl Vee 7, 800 
2519 Framingham ..... State Normal School ........ 48. -. Scher ae UE. Fr.) § BR. 4, 800 
DASOT0} | MAG 0 einen ete ARO syne Reaver ee ee 1855 | Gen ..| O.| T.D.| F. | B. 25, 000 
2571 | Franklin........-- Dean Acad. (Pawtucket Lib.).}......) Seh...| F.C. Friis: 4, 000 
Pas ds ee ee On see PRublicilibranwis.s ss. ees 1786 | Gen .-| R.] T. 10 || 18% 6, 620 
2D 20g PHNECCOW ls nessa Guilford H. Hathaway Lib. *_].....- Gen _ 4) OF E: eB. 1, 000, 
2524} Gardner...........| Levi Heywood Mem’! Lib... .| 1886 | Gen ..| O. F. | B. 9, 95. 
2525 | Georgetown......- Rea body Wipratvensn.. sc seeea4 1869 Gen ..) O Fi |p B. 10, 000 
D203 We Gilly 2 2 see tee were teens Rrra sora fesse ee ce oe Mees Gene) HVS Tt Fe (pe. 1, 800 
2527 eG loucester ....... 4! Free: Giitcy sobraietn. ace © | 1899 Gen...) F D. i EB: 5, 000 
O2SREE cer O ness coats Gloucester Lyceum and Saw- | 1872. Gen..; O.) CC. + F. | B. 16, 204 
yer Free Library. 
2520 aes (LO stew ceeuee hemes oe Public Might School 22222... 4 Isso 0 Sch ec EA Tb rs hee. 3, 500 
2530N iGrattom 2.2.2 s5.-eeeUDITC Wibrany wo..ss acne | 1866 | Gen ..] O.] T FE EB. 11, 560 
Spal (Metab y .occccsse.8 uiblicwlui nary eee eee 1890 Gen... F.) T Fe EEE: 1, 942 
Ono0 | oranville..... 42-4 Buble iris 2c cee 1894 | Gen ..| O.! T MD. B, 1, 200 
2988 | Great Barrington if Free Library ........-------2. 188i | Gen F TY Oh eS B. 8, 908: 
moon | TECMMEL ccc Franklin Co. Law Library*..| 1860 | Law...) F.| T | Fr. R. 7, 000 
PAR ere Ont a eee eae Library Association .....2...4 1855 | Gen .. O C Sen nEe: 18, 021 
2000 Noes GOR aes eats _ Prospect HillSchoolfor Young! 1869 Sch...) F C | FE. |, tR: 1, 000 
| |} Women. | | 
Dee ers CO. g cee ec a ee IED SIGKe JON ENA on San coos onde 1880 | Gen ..| F.| T F. | B. 14, 333) 
2588 | Greenwich Village| Greenwich Public Library ...| 1891 | Gen ..| F.. T. | F. | C. 1, 500, 
Meo.) Gretow. 2... aa Groton School. ss caeeae. 4 1884 | Sch 2U0E. | C, Pri Bb: 5, 000 
Tipsy Ieee 6 (0 ene eee ae awrence Academy Library .| 1793 | Sch...| F. C. | Fr. | R. | 1, 500 
Dole. Se CG KO ree rerse ch LEVI OIBKe JEM OVEU A 5 aon memaaaa cn oe 1850° Gens Oud eh: Fe ee: 10, 394 
Dota EAGICY cn. cet Goodwin Memorial Library ..| 1902 > Gen... O.  T. EF. 1B 4,000 
2043 | JBIGUEH BINS Be aero Sh Holmes Public Library.......} 1876 | Gen ..| F. T. F, | B. 3, 000 
Peo... ae WO eli brary 2.522)... ceo Me. oe | Ger SAVE f) a EES ge: 3, 150) 
Ondo) | Hampd enc... 2.4 Free Public Library.....2-..4f 1891 Gen <2] Rip T. 7) Foe Bay 1, 640 
2546 HulCocks,. .as.-- 1 KHPA bU lhe JEM ORD AY G aoe ennnaeeae 1894; Gen ..| F.|  T. | Ha |Cs 1, 000 
2547 | Hanover.......... John Curtis Free Library..... 18s7#, Gen ..) FOIT.w.| FF. | Cay} 4, 663 
Dot oa) EArGwviGk, 2 ose Free Lowi Wibraiy, 2.20.0 1892 Gen .V FL To | FF, |G 1, 820 
Oea0) Waryartd ...2.t..4. ) Bromfield School. 2.2....9..+1 f1875% Sch.24 Fy C..)) Fr. 7 Baie 2 aug 
DSR) eee (@eceemeen une + | Menlo Nes LilspenAy since geeeranaas © 1856 Gen .. O. T.D KF. | B: 4, 000 
2551 | Hi arwich ..----.... Broadbrooks Free Library *..| 1812 Gen..| F.C Ja, 7) isi 3, 200 
aye2) | Waiheld.......-. 4 Public Dibrary. ..)....092- iio ircen Spi kh F. | B.}] 4,900 
2003 | Haverhuill........ Public High School. ....22.-& 1809 @ Sch 2.) Foi) Te Fr. (kal 1, 200; 
AGW. ee (Ome er eso ke Publre Hibrarny a2. 22.22. eee 1873 § Gen. |) OST. Dal VE ate: 75, 000 
25553) (seen) an | St. James Public School......!..-... Sch 2!) Fo) oT. Aer. wee 1,250 
2556 Hawley Ee ancien Ere Grol RatVicseacaey see crests setae Gen #.|| Be 22: ie || aa 1, 400 
Some |) Elaydenville ....1' Public Library ..07......22..6 issi@ Gen Sly ©.) 1. ign }\ des 2, 000 
Opps) Pentti. 2... seo! Free Public Library.......... Ts03@) Ge oi) 0.) fF. DA TE, wir. 1, 368 
2559 Hingham Center..; Hingham Publie Library..... 1869 % Gen £3) ©. || C. F, | B. 11, 000 
2960 |] Hinsdale.......2.. Public Library Association...| 1867) Gen ... O. | T. Do Fah: 4, 500 
2501 Holbrook 2... 28 25 Jeohie (NOMAY | peace naeeeoese 1874) Geu _ {| Fale. Dp!) a BEB. 5, 251 
2962 | Holden ... 2. - PS UP Gole Pree Wi brary......+ ce 2 18ss8 | Gen ..) O.h T: Fa B. 5, 410 
2008 Whee ee TOR Colas eee Publig High Schoolt.. . .45)-eye.--- | SGll ae Ee Se le Fr. | B. 5, 000 
2564 | Holliston ......... Public Highschool... Wea se Seh 1a | § aE Fr. EB? 1,000 
Dine oe... Public Library . so, af11879,. Gen EHH) Tar. pe ie aeace 
2566 Holy ONG 22 4.< cee. Publie High School .......... 1898 Seh. | Fay T:. Fr. 4 B. 1, 800 
PRINCE) one Oi ee ee lexus) bike LORY os ae Acoeeseoant 11370 Gen .J)OL} “L. U eaaEB: 25, 000 
O5GSIN- See OO. eeee ree Teachers Library........-...- | 1879 | Sch...) F.}| C., Fr. | R. 2, 000 
2509 EOpCdaleG....e. a. e | Bancroft Memorial Library ..]...... Gen Ory Vile | Fo WB: 9, 796 
PEO eee G0 ee2 cone pe Ube Rie Seno) vass22 cee Sche Ayr. pats Fr. | B. 1, 500 
2571 Hopkinton. . Boa. Webiahlte 1GioitAy coeesemees cee | 1867 | Gen ..| O. | T. D.|S.Fr. | B. 6, 000 
2572 | Hubbardston ..... Free Publie Library ......-..- 1172 Ween ho.) 1: FE. By 5, 400 
Qoneip MINdSOM. 2... cose aed Public library 2... .6..+50:.- 24 1 1867 | Gen ..| F.| T. F, pee 7,648 
Ui) | Su) ees ees eee Hull Sehool . a) 25... Poche 4H RS i: F. | B. 1, 442 
2575 | Huntington....... Murrayfield High School * ...| 1899 | Sech...| QO. | T. F. | B. 1, 000 
DATO Grade Ose ere | Puplieswibrany, .25-2e26 sees 1893 f,Gen .2 R23}, T. | FE. BEG. 1, 000) 
OFa7 | Hyannis ......c.. Free Public Library.......... 165 PiGen RAC. | Fe 1, 964, 
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2580 | Kingston........-. Frdk. C, Adams Public Lib ..| 1897} Gen ..|0.|T.D.| F. | B.| 5,504 
BoGiM LAlICASter <. ca... ae State Industrial School (Rog- |...... Sch. aa) a. De Er.) C: 1, 200 
ers Library). | | 
2: QOL sEceer eee Towi LINGary acacswcsesgee as b 18620) Gen ..; OF1§ T: F. |} BH 327052 
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Dee PeLCNOR. 2... .<2- 0c Teo VU DVary wc sex ee 1856 Gen ../ Fay; F. | B.! 15,000 
2589 | Leominster ....... RiP ablic Eabrany 2... cessueee 44 | 1853 | Gen ..| F. ¥T.D.] F. | B. 20, 456 
ZAI) WeVereth 22. 4.. <.2- | Leverett Center Public Lib...| 1891 | Gen ..| R.| T. 10 | Be 1, 250) 
eOuNe | Lexie TOM sis. «at Cary TI Dra ny ceo ek ere <cha cone. e 1868 j/Gen .., Pople el 21,374 
2592 | Leyden Sees eee | Free Public Library.......... 118834 Gen ..i Pal Tipe 1, 525 
Dee LANCOIN . 1 scc-oce | Publie Library . ecu dec. | Gen.) OLNET. We 7,516 
299 W dalttletOnec. .-0 aes Reuben Hoa r Library Pier ates ISS? | Gen 2.) Ol o: Tay 7) aby 8, 800 
2595 | Longmeadow..... TOW! LIbTAT =. cts e = Sconce ea 1895 | Gen.) Fan 7. jee (Or! 2, 650, 
SOG MN IGONVC Ieee cece Chie naive aeceee ee re TS Gen. EAP le 1 4) 18% 65, 000) 
2597 | Lowell (Draeut | Dracut Publie Library ....... 19007} (Gen 22) °Biq = Fe Ga 2, 500 
Center). | 
2598 fon eine aes j Publi CeeiteinS ChOOl sees eee eee jie! iearee le Fr, || Bs 1, 200; 
S590) 8... cnn | | St. Hote Chureh (Rector’s |...... Theo.) Fac, 4 Pr. | ee 3, 000] 
Library). 
2600) h) lnwdlow 2.22. 4: | Hubbard Memorial Library..!..---- Gene... Ome Cs Pe |B, 5, 000 
ayer t) Lunenburg. .....-- Jeqpllonike: (Up hieieeas oe pee alae | 1852 | Gen _.| FT. F, Cy 5,015 
PANO, | DULG Ce eee eee oa S Free Publie Library.......... S625 Gen 221 Oule L. ay || ei. 65, 549 
DONSMEL A. = MOnuecea Sern! Gen. Lander Post 5G. A. Re | 1698") Soe...| F.C. r,s | 68; 1, 200 
Library.* | 
PAROS ease do.. Yee C AS Library 222s ee eo YS Pa CaiSeEeraeB. 1,000 
2605) ynnfield Center . Lynnfield Public Library ....| 1892 | Gen ..| F.| TT. ¥, B. 1, 870 
POG WPalgoNOlia.. 2.2.4) Magnolia Library .......c2.8! 18st | Gen. =| Ole c: De by 4, 967 
Ob iMalden .......65-! Public High Sehool .. 2.1...) } 180) Seb...) Pel | Freie, 1, 600 
OU OMe er Clore eas Set Up Ca TOnAry 2 22sec ee ee oe on | Gen .s| OL Bel Dal sr B. 43, 400 
20008 Manchaug ..225.4- sre GO Wuiltaisy tee eee eee | ies?) Gen ..| Ril To Eee: 2,035 
2610 | Manchester ....... Sib COU TAT eee ere 1S) Gens | Ou Es H. 638. 11, 350 
ZCI Na Sielas. ....20.,44 Public Mibrary 2. 22-5.2-..2.5- 1 1884 ' Gen ..; Fal, T. 1 B. 3, 666 
2612 | Marblehead.......| Abbot Publie Library ........ 1877 | Gen ..| FUT. DD.) FB, 15, £00 
Poe POON 62.52.2044. TAOr ACdOmny es. cw xcs ce | isi¢ | seh...) 1) Ce res ie 1, 5&2 
2614 | Marlborough...... Publiewiibrary eee ce ose i870 | Gen .../ OSV F. | Bal 9, 000 
PASS |e ate COHeee Sh. eos: Unitarian Parish Library +. 20 1S47 me Gen 21K, | 3c: Je 1] 3B 3, 500 
2616 | Marshfield ........ uC Cally Datla mere tee ote MS9or! Gene. eh. | 00: ide a6. 3, 460 
2617 | Marshfield Hills .., Clift Rogers Free Library ....| 1898 | Gen ..) 0. | CG. Jae) 18. 1, 200 
9618 | Marstons Mills....| Public L: DLARV Areca nec ee 18s9 , Gen .. O.} C. i |B: 1, 250 
PASS PVRS) 0} OC ne Pate 1tteryee 2 28 1891; Gen ..j F.| T. F. | Bal 1, 050 
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BOA © BW UOMAT Coc ccc ete) POPC MIBTATY ..c..c005 ca «cee lool 1 acis.op he F. | B. 4,026 
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2624/0... fone ae | Publie Library .....00.0 0.0... 1825 | Gen} 0.| 'T. | F. | B.] 26,000 
225 8 OICGWaYy «252; ees: | Dean Library Association ....| IS60 | Gen ..) F.y77.C.) F. WB: 7,000 
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DOstee MOMTOTG 2. ccc. eee! Thurber Medical Assoeiation.| 1873 Med Jae Ce Frais. 1, 200 
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2os0 BND UE es. sees JAM abl tel brany s: sess cece =e 1864 Gen F. el Jae Wi Aes, 7, 804 
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QUSSeie NOLIN Gi ce eee a SP RMMG Ltr. sou se cne [sco Genee al ae. be Fae 2, 836 
QUSO) IENGIMON: s2cecccem. a. | Milton Acudemy-.24.5.0.5 Sehr. || Kail) C- Fr. | B. | os But 
S610 Te. os chemi any Public High School ................ lSeh...} F.1 tT | Fr. 1B. 1,000 
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C, corporation; D, donations. 
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7: ¥, free; S, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 
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ae Se ! 9 027| 136] 9,356)  3,385).........| Mary E. Sargent.........| 2624 
ees 194; 233 342 5, OOON BE =. . #igBertha ©, Newellee---sece 2625 
ee | Pi) ee | eee | 0 See || ee 
BOGE cae | 175) 3,877, 4, 368)-......4- GMs Worthen: -3... 2627 
BS Lies malosaaess PAT EEG Mame Annie E. Kinsley....... 2628 
ae EC) eee AN My eee, IY. Bese |! 8 ee ee hes 
BS SOE d (eee lerene Mew epee cloocce.-o-Neeoae oe pearricl LCTOsy ...2n pi 2uo 
Lee 1, 000 1, 902 OA Rees cee eee RIE Om kes Monat ohence sacs em aneOsls 
7 | oe ee a 1) ae Metcalf J. Smith ....... 2632 
BAMA & }......-} 1,002, 1,249) 15,000) 11,500) Samuel A, Fletcher .....) 2633 
oe | Ree eee Lee. tes. lll eae. BIC D, Alpro, M.D .....08 Mpoee! 
eee o i, laa et 1, Cole eer OP. IAG oo. coe cate 
BOSC 4 (eigen 139 See ee Ae eles eee aroly nl, Cav aters: eo. eet eos 
Sees 4 215). seen PAB eemeino ot SBorcouod | Sebgell. NOIRE oe 8) | oe 
ae 20) eevee 22022 << ete seers ENTS. A. McDonough <a. 4 2083 
eee LL Beare Bee eee < eI ee cee Pe Views, VW Ete lc eae es. ROG O 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


(Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


LO ie: 
L lee sigs 
fe) ota -o 
: | oe [Su 4 ao . : 
Location. Name of library. Ks me) & feos S| 8 
coed es <a] 
2] g [S| & legetes; & 
Bs | 4 |S] & jbseles| 3 
ay iS aa wm OY Oo - 
1 2 3 4 5 6 q 8 9 
MASSA CHUSETTS— 
continued. 
QEAl a SNultOMse sees. eae Muiblicmnibranyid cesses cceaes 1870 | Gen ..| R.| T. F, | B. 18, 385 
2642 | Monson...........| Monson Academy (Flynt and |...... Sch... ESRC. Fr. | B. 2, 400 
Packard Library). | 
26438 aloes. One eae ae | Free Library and Reading | 1878} Gen .) 0, [}T.C.; F. ) 8. 8, 380 
Room Association, 
2644 | Montague......... Mow melolbra tyes erence 1866 | Gen ..| F.|  T. F. | B. 5, 200 
2645 | Monterey ......... Brees rate var er cree ers ap 1891 | Gen .-) F.} T.D.| F. | C. 1, 200 
2646 | Montville......... Sandisfield Public Library ...| 18938 | Gen... R.| T. F, |B. 1, 030 
2647 | Mount Hermon...) Mount Hermon School......- 1884} Sch...] F.| C. aoe f (lee | 6, 826 
2648 | Nahant ........... gb lMewibTaAnyessese ns. caceee 1819 | Gen ..] O.| T: F. | B. 13, 83 
2649 | Nantucket ........) Nantucket Atheneum........ 1834 | Gen ..| O.|T.D.| F. | B. 12, 000 
2OD0F | eee. Oar eee teers a Sir yea Commu Lancasterian | 1826 | Sch...) O. | C. Fr, { B. | 4, 000 
School. 
265 1G PNatiCkes on. cs. ce MOrsesInStititess-ses2 esses 1851 | Gen , @: | eee. KF. 7 Bey 198 os 
2652 |..... oe a Walnut Hill School for Girls .|...... seh.) F. 1 C. Pier wie: | 1, 600 
2653 | Needham ......... Rubi Gai ramnyie eee sees 1888 | Gen ..| F.{ . Fe APB: 6, 500: 
2654 | New Bedford ..... | Free Public Library.......... 1852 F Gen ...0.1/T. D4) FL. WBE $4,000 
Oo eee itoiaeeen weemraee, 8 | iPricuds Academy *. 5.2.35. 18i2yh Sch. as Fe | 76. RL ies ee | 1, 200 
2656) |i a.e AMORA ec 2 Hutchinson’s Circulating Lib.| 1864 | Gen ..; R.}| C. (S.Fr.! C. 2,465 
EO leaning One ee Bublic High School 2.2.2. 220\sa.8-4 Sch...| F.| D. Fr. | B. 3, 000 
2008 \.c.2. 6) eet ae ee eevaim Pree School <...2.4/2-< 1882 ') Sch. UE. | CC. Fr yk. 2,000 
PASS) eeaae GOm es tee NEM IC PA Mil bra tye. sae ohn erse 1881) Y.M..) F.| C. Fr JR: 5, 000 
2660 | New Braintree....| Free Public Library.......... 1878 | Gen ..| F. | T. Fa iG: 2,128 
2661 | Newburyport ..... BubleCwhibranvewss eres seee 1854 | Gen ..| O./T.D.| F. | B. 39, 032 
2662 | New Salem ....... Eree Publie library 2.2..<2..- 1890 | Gen ..| F.{T.D.| F. | B. 1, 950 
2668 |) Newton... 0.2. 3 Mree IDEA ye eck coe ola 1869) Gen 100.) T. J) F. |B. 61, 275 
2664 | Newton Center....| Newton Theological Institu- |....-. Theo .| F.j C. |] Fr. [| R. 24, 000 
tion (Baptist). | 
2665 | Newtonville ...... Newton High School......... 18978 Sch ...h 2. | TDA Fre Pee: 5, 00 
2666a | Noriolies.. a: 2-4.) Riblicwiibraryes one sere ee 18838 | Gen ..| F.| T. Ea EG: 1, 600 
2667 | North Adams..... Drury High School*...........-|2...42 Sch...| F.] TT. Fr, | B. 8, 000) 
2ObSM eres Wor gees cae ee Bublicshibrary os... 2250-55 1884 | Gen... O.| T. F. | B. 22, 140 
2699 | North Amherst ...| Public Library ............... 1869 | Gen .., O.|T.D.| F. | Bz 2, 200 
2670 | Northampton..... Burnham (Mary A.) School |...... Sch. MICE SH OC. ik Er i} 3: 5, 000 
for Girls.* | 
PARTAG | (Oe are Ottis cst sets Clarke School for Deaf....... 1867 | Asy...| F.] C. Fr: |B. 2, 700 
2672 Wee. - (OO nase ee, Mkorbes Library . 2-202. 4 -.ck 1894 | Gen... O.| T. Ea Be 90, 000 
2673... 5% Omen. 2 as Hampshire Law Library .....]...... Law Au) Fo oT. Fr. | R. 8, 000 
2674 (Un. GOR eae. 22m. AY Insane Hospital <..2..224--2-nyee- ASY.-54e F. 7) 3C. Er: EB: 3, 000 
2615 fle... CORRS Fee ae Bublieweibraryeee coe: ese 1850 | Gen ../ O.| T.D.] F. | B. 33, 000 
2676 \A..-.. clon, enon E Smith College Reference Lib.| 1871 | Col...| O.| CG. | F. | B. 9, 079 
2677 | Northandover ....| Public Library *.............. 1875 | Gen ..| R.| T. He & 9, 675 
2678 | North Attleboro..| Richards Memorial Library ..|...... Gene Es | al. Het} 5, 600 
2679 | North Billerica ...| Talbot Library Association...| 1880 | Gen ..| F.| D. |S.Fr.| B. 3, 491 
2680 | Northboro ........ RievO IDI eye AyE Sane eAAe AAS 1868 | (Gen AO. | TL. KB. 10, 853 
2681 | North Brookfield..}| Appleton Library............. 1854 | Theo .| F.| C. Tor. a Ey. 5, 500 
20682 |eocee Gone cn oe ae i. Bree Publie Library.........8 1879 | Gen ..| O.| T. F, | B.} 6, 278 
2683 | North Chelmsford | Library Association .......... 1872} (Gen ..§, 0, | T. Cin) Fo RC. 4,275 
2684 jae. COMaee cea Middlesex County Truant Sch|...... ASy. cE. | 2: Fr. | B. 1, 000; 
2685 | North Easton ..... Ames Free Library........... 1883 ]'Gen JO: | C. F. | B. 15, 585 
2686 | Northfield ........ Dickinson Memorial Library.| 1813 | Gen | ©. | 2: E. WEB. 6, 150 
2687 | Northfield Farms .| Library Association .......... 1886 | Gen ..| F. | D. KE. EC.) 1, 038) 
2688 | North Middleboro.) Pratt Free School .........-.. 1865'|) Sch... F.} GC. F. {.B.] 1, 700 
2689 | North Plymouth..| Loring Reading Room........ 1899 | Gen @2 | se: Fr. B. 3, 005 
2690) | North Reading .J4 Elint Library.....--<-.-.2.2- 1875 | Gen EP ihe F, | B. 4,814 
2691 | North Scituate....)| Peirce Memorial Library..... 1893 | Gen OULU TCH EH. EB. 3, 071 
2692 | North Wilbraham.| Wilbraham Free Publie Lib..| 1892 | Gen ..| F.| T.D.| F. | B. 2, 000 
2693 ENOLUOM. 2... 252-0 1 Birblievonaty eeesee sae 1886 | Gen O. 1 TaDeill i EB: 7,090) 
2694 Lee... Os ass ees el. | Wheaton Female Seminary ..| 183 Sch F.C, Fr, | B. 6, 325 
26950 (INorwell.......<.2..4 “James? library 2.2... secs 1874 | Gen Han) gC. Ke (heb? 3, 620 
2696 # INorwood........... Morrill Memorial Library ....|...--- Gen Onl BL: Ke eB: 9,184 
DASI® | Ol elaclid: Says eee ame B ieBoblic Wibrany esse se. aoe 1870 | Gen Cee EY RIG: 7,374 
2O9SMIOrleaise... 224. ae Publie High School ..-......- 1891 | Sch | F. LT. Da HE: | B. 1, 250 
2699iN3 2... COs Sans. 2 Snow libramyenes seo -see ee 1877 | Gen ..| O.| T.D.| F. | C. 4,100 
2700 | Osterville ........- BublicwWibranyes see see 1881 | Gen ..] O.| C. F. | B. 2,789 
27OLM iOxtord. ..cs..2. 04! Free Public Library.......... 1870 MiGen= Male. F. | B. Ue 16) 


* Statistics of 1900. 


a Includes branches. 
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States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1908—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 7: F, free; S, subscription; Fr, free forreference. 8: C, circulating; 
B, both.] 


ae a Receipts from— ‘| ard ps | 
sal ag es eee 
2 uo} to r u oD 
Pallee| ss | Gg jee |e i s | ge | 24] _. 
= ow} wo 5 H as = a§ oa Name of librarian. 
@ |8a/ 22 | S |8sel 38] 2 | Sg ii o8 | 
s | S58] 6s A |eeo| SB | 8 fe | 24 | 
Ie og é es gseaS| F iS) oo 3 
Ay > [aa ee Ay a Furs > 
10 11 12 18 14 15 16 17 18 | 19 
i | 
SHOE 485) 48,896) $36,650, $982 $621 oe ALM Gertrude E. Forrest......) 2641 
10; “| 2 tl Plsicinicfa alts nteinin'<te 40 10] esc | 7 GiSie(Giaiatort Beats diate os Sie iste siejernee anatere cree | 2642 
Pe. ce. an ale 300, 1,725 208 $40,000) $25, 000) Nellie J.Squier..........| 2643 
Ber. eR eS. ee Mees} Bue oocone re aa) Kate A. Armstrong...... 2644 
mee ck 100; lia Clte| Bee seac SOE Serene: GOP. ce = cates oe oe PEAT OM cece aes -ew 20s 
se 25 7OOE aen-< ee Pa, ea cet 2s eee eee ee ee carrie MigBarkene see. c e046 
Ag@d b40h | 3,150)... 80.22!) 2.4. CR eae | ee ae Elizabeth Conway....... 2647 
pepe! | 577 13,252) 2, 450).......]...-.-.} 2,450).........] 45,000) May W. Perkins _........| 2648 
eee | | 500} 20, 895)....-..| 1,000} 1,184) 2,546; 28,500) +8, 000) Sarah F. Barnard........| 2649 
ao. A ene att icte Wa ST oe 2650 
| 
See | 600}  48,000)......-] 1,700].......] 1,700; 15,000].........4 Mira R. Partridge .......) 2651 
| J £4 
| aed 185300 2) II Le ol a a a eel 
PH VOOORS, G99 W114,.697).....-~.- | 12,000) 73, 727,459: 66, LON” 80, O00) Geo, Tiel 22. -..<5.--4 2654 
Biter ci lebode 5 bu Geese Meee Oe eee Siete Fen | Oey eee me EB arcs oe eR mmr ctes | t7A0r8)) 
2698 2.2. SOFAS To ect tee se a te eee aoe: 4 Leet came. EES. Emtec ins seeesee 2656 
fe) 3 eseeeceeeleecsees soesece|oeeeeae| eeceee|sseeeeeee)seceeeees Sarah D. Ottiwell........| 2657 
coSbo ae COE 4) Asana Camere, © (ae eaereeee Wot i aera oo ee ee 2658 
soooscd||)| | MMe! Si Ae eee ee oe (Ae | ee eee 2 eee |e eee eee es aaa, 2659 
160) 1, 309 oe: ee TT ea 100 a2>.. = B82 eee @arric WBusiv 45. a.0.ee! 2660 
a’ 43,315)....-..| 2,922, 4,334) 7,256] 96,000, 35,060) John D, Parsons .........) 2661 
ee 1, 500 ah. 40 87|_....0..-[e.......-] Winifred E. Cogswell... .| 2662 
soar 152, S04 =. 2. 12, AGO eer SUS COGS. eee ee..c ES. 2. DMUTStON 2... cece ce P2005 
ondeen| Ea! ee aa rah eis Uh hk tk ha 2664 
TTD) p | 74000) | ere ae crees | Peas oe |e Seer DBMS ote Roe See aes oleae eo ere ec ee ieee 2565 
Berens, TS L25 EE 8! gt) eee 12 6 dacceasloqesonro. | Waka el Dai Nese ne cand || Bolas 
Poamtor A BOGEH GOOIEOEn Geb on BE aeeice Mecesee Lemme st ein SSEOREG CORO GED EH Secs Ameena mer nesc ais ces | PAL G/ 
boo SONSTOL MEG, C00 ee aca eae PE 7 OMe aememinceses eat bel Derm Dleie sc: ae ere weCO0S 
b OSES 1, 463,....---| TOO! Fee 4 SOU cee ee 2.350) Eoith C.ranlies- 2 2060 
cece | a ae ae MAGA Bhek sath a 2670 
cooeoot |aeege 4 Roassesae woes) Geel oe oceers |e Beers oe) (Velo sane ieee mes lre,| | aR Orman CRI meri rrers Pea 2671 
...! Tose a So Csele.. NN), 000), 15. O01) 21 G81)| $415 000s nce bene eeete ccc ccecerse once BOD 
Me ic 3 72) Foes ora Goce mry | Meee) oceans & DUO ie = 6 22 <a ona opine enc see aneaiiea nena mae 
me...) A) Raa ae Oe ee)” ee ee 8 ee ee Fe, 
PAO 67) | 48, 590... 2! 2,000| 2,660] 4,681 54,000| 70,000) Sara D. Kellogg.......... | 2675 
md A eee Ae eR oe ee ceerl| § 20,0002... Ala W. UYON 2. ccuen ceca BOI 
0h, | gl ee A 1 ee Le ee | | 2677 
ae Sf ee2O O00em. sa, O00 eect) 2el4eo ee. 2. 2!) 20; O00 ueda J. Lhompsonce-: -- ay 2003 
re 125 DAES ee, be Smee Mise 4 DAMME ee coleee ose ty lolliie- Bottomley. cco. a 2one 
5 ee | abl a AO2 see: 5389 209 776 5,047} 34,000] M. Evelyn Potter........| 2680 
ae ee oe eee el on) “aonb 3 ovo. 2 Sc. ioe ccougen.s cereal 
So aeeoe 14h) 14,646] 11,0001... 22. aut 1, 1G2.%. 5. <a b-<~2-2-,)/dielen A. MacCarthy 2a. AY 2582 
Coes 4 292 6, O18:c2 5. 24 ADO ros,- 4 598) 1,000 1, ccOM Emma J Gay 222... see eeepecoce 
See fpooged Hourmesae Maceo ad A eeeoglecoce 4 Beer ce eerie Peete Ot) he ene me remem re ce com) Ader | 
Bites act Bec © it Goo 2 Sie | Bead 2.7200 48, 6002.2. 2.2411 Mary L. lamprey ..22- 2 0s) 
Meyers = 24 228 OBE | caaast G20 4 .eee 4. S20 cece 2 eaves anf lets. FJ Stockbridge: a Mocs 
Be < a8 40 AGOUAE... SAN tec ocse 70 (AE ceca 4 Deesenoan Wits ltcheat abies soe sen coade | post! 
i... LC WS, COON Me. . 2M R. eee Dee Re. SV. Barstow... seco Coes 
S78 Woda 10,8608).0.6. NE. |e eee i 2 | 9,000) Sara C. Van de Carr..... 2689 
19 OSLER saeco eaae - et. 168 165 333 #000) ee ses ee Addie W. Gowing....... 2690 
|. cee 180). --2---2-)/-+--+5- 250 ee 467 7200) | Gaecened |eealleedi, Wheel oa e554 | een 
=... te we eee Teas! O5)..ee 5) “200s... 2102.2. AUMinnie Mi. Morgan ...../f 2692 
20GB 2751" 11, 424s... = D300). cee - 3 TOP |jeGeecqeec 24, QOOM nol Vy Aw Titus see. ce cee 2693 
300) 300 Ua ER Sm Be A Fe eel ae ee ee Rooney! bcd ae Annette G Munro ...... 2694 
scape 159 PADS Is eecee oe ere 600, O63 11, 000/8.--2- a Joseph K. Menett....-.- 4) 2695 
50 dBeae ASO @ 04, (lds ca | 2,973 7 3, 126 Beene ee | S-ccee cot Ane Ac HeWElteec.sccer aheOoG 
4 Geen 260 29,194)..-..-.] 958) 75) 1,091 2,,000)5...2----) Grace EH. Dawley.....-- 92697 
50 10) Dace omomoee | 10; eens oats DA) erect ctere See (Mets apetenc tell pete ores, Severe eve teave tore wyacave reenter 2698 
plolers: = ace 86 i O29) gers. SA PW cecoae! 399 4, 500 2,500) Hiram Myers..........--| 2699 
Poy 150\\) 2, 5701).-.2.......- eee Oe ee ey Mary L. Crocker ......-. | 2700 


12 190 FEC Ge LL epidls.  ae e eee Maria C, Mann.........- | 2701 
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Location. 


MASSA CHUSETTS— 
continued. 


JPR ba pes Sea aa A 
Paxton 
Peabody 


Name of library. 


Free Public Librar 
Eben Dale Sutton Reference 
Library. 
Peabody Institute 
(Pires Wilbrany to... 09... enn 
| Lawrence Library 


Petersham 
Phillipston 
Pittsfield 


Glee aN eeacaee - 
Plympton 
Prescott 


Provincetown .... 


l@uincy ..... ome 


RanGdolph'. 2c. c.4n 
5 eee Gl Ole eese ave cnctec tei 


eee eee meee 


weer eee eee ee 


Rowley 
Royalstou 
Rutland 
Salem 


weet ees e ewww 
oe 
Pe Oe Se ee oe ed 
eeasne 


DUS ee oe eee oe 
Scituate 


Silvio leeec ce le ee 


Shelburne: 25... 
Shelburne Falls... 
Sherborn 


Shrewsbury 
Somerset 


Southampton 
Southboro 


Memorial Library 
| Free Publie Library 
Berkshire Athensum 
|} Museum. 
’ Berkshire Law Lib. Assoc 
Publie High School 
Public Library 
A. S. Burbank Circulating 
Library.* 
| Pilgrim’s Society Library .... 
Plymouth County Law Lib. 
Association. * 
Publie Library 
Free Public Library 
Free Public Library 
Public Library 
Public Library 
Thomas Crane Public Lib.... 
Ladies’ Library Association .. 
Turner Free Library 


and 


| 


Publie Library 
Free Public Library 
Public Library 
Publie Library 
Town Library 
HreesRublie Wiprarye. =.) 45. 
Public Library 
| Free Publie Library 
Charitable Mechanic Assoe. .. 
Classical and High School 
Essex Institute 
Essex South District Massa- 
chusetts Med. Soe. Lib.* 
Fraternity Lodge, No. 118, 
TOV On: 

Public Library 
| State Normal §chool 
| Free Public Library 
Free Public Library 
Satuit Library 
Dighton Free Public Library®. 
Public Library 
Free Town Library * 
Hien lyaUiMiO) o.ceeneeer ace 
Public Library 
Arms Library 

Town Library 
Public Library 
Shaker Community Library*. 
Free Public Library 
Free Public Library 
English High Sehool 
Public Library 
Free Public Library 
Fay Library 
St. Marks School 


Young Men’s Library Assoc..| 


Founded. 


1878 
1877 
1869 


| 1845 


| | 


* Statistics of 1900. 
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| 
Gen F. 
Gen ..} F. 
Gen ..| F. 
Gen Oo. 
Gen Iie 
Gen ..| O. 
Gen ..| O. 
Gen ..| F. 
Gen ..} O. 
| 

Law An. 
Sch. 20 F; 
Gen Rs 
Gen ..| F. 
Soe | oO. 
Law .| a, 
Gen ..| O. 
Gen SRE. 
Gen .4 7, 
Gen ..] O. 
Gen ..| O. 
Gen ..} O. 
Gene ERs 
Gen ..| O. 
Gen ..| F. 
Gen ..| R. 
Gen ..| O. 
Gen ..| O. 
Gen ..| O. 
Gen .-_| R. 
Gen ..| F. 
Gen! 2. EF. 
em 21UR. 
Gen ..| F. 
Gen ..| F. 
Soe Ry 
Sch .| EW 
Hist OF 
Med..] F. 
On 2g: 
Gen Oo. 
Sch 1 
Gen lithe 
Gen F. 
Gen oO. 
Gen Ie 
Gen ..| F. 
Gen ..| R. 
Soc s.5.0: 
Gen ..| O. 
Gen ..| R. 
Gen ..| F. 
Gen ..| O. 
Soe ©: 
Gen ..] O. 
Gen. 2. 
Sch -| F. 
Gen ..) O. 
Gen .. F. 
Gen ..| F. 
Seh..,! F. 
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for reference. 
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States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1908—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


B, both 
wu - 
3 3 ce Receipts from— 
. as Ze roy oO 
2 Sp Soin = ae > 
AS B bo 2 ow a SE B oj 
A gs ‘a A ord Sue a Og 
i 3H rd oO 3 rags = ae 
g (= om 4 O58 Se 
3S Om iS ie ce he os q 
aS A |e wa a 
10 | 11 12 13 14 15 
We 20 S36 816, 390061, OG... -t1..-. 2 
DOO soon | 1, O9TlE... CU are 
eS. ie eel eee td a eo 
i oo | a Soe 7, S00 
oP... Nites ieee 2S LES ae 
5000) 4531 12, 600|_.. 2... 800 1,000 
i 350,  6,700|....... 200} 398 
= 1) 90531 2k 102; 103 
6,000, 3,000] 108, 000)....... 7,500, 2,000 
‘ane OMe scales cee ME ee ee 
we... es eee ae 
WEE so: iS ae aes eee SA Aer esa | 
Pe 22j| 25, 759\..<. ---1|/ 1,800] ~ 460 
in 1G) eA ee al iJ See. 
A; Tee ie ee ad i 
1; weet egies) 4, 168). 5.0 150} 278 
ce Pay) 13. 818|. 2. . <2) 7O0\2 on. 
ies 592} 99,976|.......| 6,400) 801 
i 16 sewn All Sco | 
i. BOM 2278 cc ee eee all gle h aD) 
gon! ee 700}....-.. NOOB aa td 
re HOS) 15, 530)... Ea ee 
4608. ..... S50 hoc. ees e lee. ae 
ee. B00) 48,155) 2,500.2... .|-.0.. 4 
200° 100 D650. 488 250; 20 
wes. | WG 23, Bisel P08 oe 
ee O00) 915, 600)8..22-21|) 450 171 
-.. 120) ee 1,500)8....918 2255 40 
We GoOl 150) 4, 9051......- eee | 
To) 73/8. O18E.. 75 52 
i= | 100} 3,062 OS ence heater 
Son 0) 2, 0S0E |... 2s 580 
oe ie) oe | | ie eee Dee | 
ae. AO akc anon || Bis Se eee eal 
L.2= e (ap ae eae. 
eos 1,453} 108,986 .......| 9,850/ 2,100 
SLO U0 gaan | Eee Pemcn ley ees 
i es 15 BO,SOM 200% elon. ne 
GcOw 478 721,310. .|. SU eee 
ie 65-3, 500}... 25) cages 
ee ee BiG: 2 eee ee 
i DOueie Odie’. 28 cos ore 
e.... 30 EO! Le ee 18 
aoe Ot) 2 81M. 2... 25 ee eee 
io 27 11,86 400... 5. 433 
ae 78 1,000 Sion ee 49 
ee 500)....2- | 300) 4 
. ie 7,008 2... ee | 2,500 
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South Braintree... 


Southbridge ...... 
South Byfield 
South Dartmouth. 
South Deerfield... 
South Framing- 
ham. 

South Gardner.... 
eon Hadley..... 


South Hadley Falls 
| South Natick ..... 

South Sudbury.... 
South Weymouth -| 
Southwick. .....5-% 
South Williams- 

town. 
South Yarmouth.. 
Spencer 


“Sterling 
Stockbridge 
Stoneham 


eelaca erayace areal 
SILOR Vireo rae 


Lopeneldss...- 25 | 
Townsend 
Truro 


Turners Falls 
Tynsboro 
LCS ROO A aa reece es 2 
Uxbridge 
o a ban. 


* Statistics of 1900. 


Name of library. i 
oS ‘ 
2 | & 
Fy oO 
2 3 4 
THaVer ACAdCi yy. .n2cd.26. eee oe | Sch 
Thayer Public Library ......' 1874 | Gen 
JWI ITN OIA A Goecaeeoon an | 1870 | Gen 
Dummer Academy........... 1763 | Sch 
Southworth Library.........-. 1690 | Gen .. 
[Pulolire IMMA aye eansesscencd 1871 Gen 
Reformatory Prison for | 1878) Asy... 
Women, 
Sociol branyey ss cece cer soe 1841 } Soe... 
Pree Public library. o... sce 1897 | Gen . 
Mount Holyoke College...... 1837 | Col.. 
Ruble aiibrany eesasecceee oo 1897 | Gen 
Bacon ree Library. 2252. see 1879 | Gen . 
Goodnow Library ............ 1862 | Gen 
Mores bibTaryaeesmeeee ose eee 1888 | Gen 
Pub lWe Wibratveeeseee sce coer 18°0 | Gen 
Public ibrany ses. sess. ee 18380 | Gen 
Free Social Library...........7..--.- Gen 
_ Richard Sugden Library ....- 1857 | Gen 
| Boston and Albany R.R.Lib.| 1869 | Gen 
Central High School. <.c<.. seep soe Schare 
City Library Association ..... 1857 | Gen .. 
Uitlove  DIMAOR agekes 2 sae neers ae 1866 | Sch.. 
French American College....| 1885 | Col... 
Hampden County Law Lib ..| 1818 | Law. 
| Historical Library of the | 1877/| Y.M. 
American Y.M.C.A.’s. 
Int’] Y.M.C. A. Training Sch.| 1891 | Y. MM. 
MacDuihe School 2---2.:: -2- | 1890 | Sch... 
Free Public Library .......27 1871 | Gen 
Library Association .......... 1864 | Gen 
RhesPublicwelprany ses. see 1859 | Gen 
Public High School .......... 1855 | Sch... 
Publie Library A ASR ee ae | 1874 | Gen 
Randall Memorial Library... | 1892 | Gen 
Joshua Hyde Publie Library - 1897 | Gen 
Sunderland Library.......... | 1869 | Gen 
Free Public Library.........- 1896 | Gen . 
Bristol County Law Library...) 1858 | Law 
Old Colony Historical Society., 1853 | Hist 
Putbli@aiiprany assesses 2+ eon. 1866 | Gen 
Taunton Insane Hospital ....!...-.. ASY 
Paynton Public Library...... 1873 | Gen 
Ladies Social Circle... ....- 2 1847 | Soe 
PUbliG: Dibra ry Poccc sees eee os cl Gen 
State lospitaliges. evecare: os eee peewee Asy 
Ubon \abul pl alta a eee ee eae 1873 | Gen 
Publi @uabranry.sessos- se eee | 1873 | Gen .. 
(Powl Wibtary <<..0a-cec.2.cee | 1894 | Gen 
it S<COWle gc Gren eee nse see es 1854 | Col . 
Divinity Schools. a. .ce aoe eee Theo 
Universalist Hist. Lib..... 1234 | Hist 
Montague Public Library . [A 1874} Gen ..| 
WONG ToWoreiy, see eyo eee <a. ee 1878 | Gen ..| 
4Won aot OEMS apo seapecosnese 1s7lh Gen 2 
ree Publichibrary.2.-......-- 1874 | Gen .. 
Waban/S choolises: 2 see-acce niece Sch...| 
y BeebesRowmnelbiibrarnye..: eee 1856 | Gen ..-! 
Public hibranys eee eee 1877} Gen .. 
Notre Dame Training School.) 1889 Sch... 
Rublicivibratyacee sees cee 1835'4)Gen .. 
Young Men’s Lib. Association.| 1873 | Gen ..| 
Free Labrary 220-0 -20 0... =e | 1891 | Gen . 
| Public Library ......-..-s.-.- | 1876 | Gen 
Hreealibpramnve see seer eee 1870 | Gen . 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
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202)— Watertown -.--- Po BEreed UIC TART AG on —<ne eo | 1868 | Gen 0,2. Df PF. B. 28, 965 
2ezbme WRUVerly ee. <- 25. i Massachusetts School for |...... Asy Ey hh) er: Fr. | B. 1, 000 
Fecble-Minded Children. | 
OS coe Oris sc sss MeLean Hospital and Medi- |...... Med Hi ge JOR [38% 7,494 
cal Library. | 
9898 # Waviand.......... Hrec Public Uibrary 3... ce. 1848 | Gen .., O.| T.D.| F. | BR.) 18,000 
9690@ Webster..........! Eree Public Library .....2.4, 11880 4iGen WR. tT 1 FB Ge 
2830 | Wellesley .....-..-- eee rAR Ves emer mice - cere ae 1881 | Gen ..) O.| T.D.| F. | B. Io ose 
2331 Me. a25- Ores. cee. ee Wellesley College ............ 127 ECOL 2 A aC: Fr, | B. 54, 813 
OS30 Mm Wiellicet... ce... HUD ITCMbioneany) 6 eee seems 1808 |) Gen RIFT. DA FE. 3, 050) 
DScome DMCMGCI gece a- ce IES SIMONE Tyas ase ae erat | set Gen 22] Fp er: ee. 1, 800 
Zoot i Wena... .c..5¢ eu bDliGMEtDTany Jose. eee. iso(a iGo 3) PA: KB: 4, 210 
Deoommly Cs ACtOlM 25. - see | Boxboro Free Public Library.| 1891 | Gen -| Req) 2. ae i lee 1,34] 
Boe Sonar Cheeses cee ae Citizens Library Assoc ...-...- 1883 I/Gen .-; QO.) D. F, 7} B. 1, 300 
2837 | West Barnstable..| Linder Library..............- | iss6 | Gen ..; F.| _D. Fo} B: 1, 000 
2338 NP \WWeStDOLO:.<....25- Miice Lublic Wibrary....-225 4 16:7 {Gen ..| Peet. Dey Bah 14, 018 
Dou OMe 3 GOm ees cee Lyman School for Boys .....- 1350 ) Sen...| IRC. Di Bra Be 2, 500 
QS OM Ee es Clolea eranaes ae Westboro Historical Society..) 1889 | Hist...) R.} C. | Fr. | R. 1, 000 
2811,; West Boxford ..... EWG: LRA ae seondooosne 1 #882) Gen ..| Finy TC. lie #) (Ce 1, 563 
2342 WW Xvest Boylston .23.) Public ibrary 2.5 -..--22.-k 1578 [Gen ..| Bowe LT: EF, | SB. 5, 883 
2843 | West Bridgewater.| Howard Seminary ....---....]...... Sebvereimlag, : er Erape: 1,0 
2844 | West Brookfield...) Merriam Public Library...... i874 F.Gen...| OFT. Dip EF. AB: 7,885 
Dodou eV eSthclds... 22. eee Pubheveiglisenoole.n.scece 1855 Foch...) Hip TL: | SS PP eB: 1, 000 
PASS | (es Gee COM etans ese eae W state Normal School 2. 2. eles .4- | Sel...) Ey 2. Boies | (es 3 
OS77 4... Oe oe ene: et | Westfield Atheneum ......... | 1864 | Gen ..| 0.) T.D.| F. | B.| 19,000 
9348 | Westiord.......... hJov. Pletcher Mibrary ...--- -& WTS59 FiGens | OR Ts | a eB: 11, 500 
2849 | Westhampton..... Reunion lAprmry 2. o.2.ee: <8 TscsfiGen ..| F.AT. Dil) FF. B: 2,774 
2850 | West Hanover ....) Hanover High Scbool.......M.2.. 2 sche..| Fe Te Era 5, 000) 
2851 | Westminster ...... | Forbu:h Memorial Library...) 1868 | Gen ..| O.;T.D.| F. | B. 5, 000 
2852 | West Newbury....| Natural History Club ........ | 1889 | Gen ..| F. | GC | dike || lai 22, 3%) 
285aHTS. . 2. (Komi c rae Piblieeloiornny s,s. act ccc ee we 19C4 | Gen ..} O.| _T. HY fh, os 3, 800 
Rou PWeSIGN ..c20cc0se! WeaeGMtC Library cc. c2.ce.. ow 1257 \PiGen ..| O. FL. Di.) FB! 14, 812 
2855 | West Springtield..| Public Library .......... = 24 Ies4 icon ..) Fo Taner ie. 6, 200 
O56 Wiest Stockbndge.(Fliree Library ........-...2.--- 1889 | Gen ..| FT. FB 1, 65 
9857 || West Sutton ...... Ae Colt yoo ec oe ee a 1883 {!Gen ..| Ral T. | F. 1B: 8, 782 
2858 | West Tisbury ..... Bree Bublicwyrbinihy =. 2.4 1893 | Gen ../ O.| C. dee 8) 838 1, 500 
2850" Weymouth........ DGES ODA Ver 2 syne cee eo Gen ..) OT Di ses 22, 000 
SOOO NV UE Vite sacle racists Je sier UM OIA 9s ooos codec cae. 1870 fGen ..| F. |) T- ie | Or 2,460 
2861 | Whitinsville ...... SOC solr ayes. eer ee S415 @iGen...) Raf Er. WB: 6, 765 
2862) Wonitmaq 2.2... 2. < JEAN OE YOM) Bn OnE Noes a eee ee 09 PiGen ..) Ry Jom tb 11, 570 
OSUSM Wa aWAM «2c. <2 \Weslevan Academy .)2.c.2. 5: 1818 | Sch...| F.] C. Er B: 10, 000 
2864 | Williamsburg..... Meekins Memorial Library...| 1897 | Gen ..| O.| CG. F. A) Bal 8, 500 
2865 | Williamstown . Patlglic: Wi DraGy ere. cence a 1874 Gen: eben i. 17) 8! 5, 158 
DSO ee cere GOR sees eee ck Williams: Collecess se. - ease a4 193 8 (Gol: .28O. T) eC: Nehiee 1 8s. 50, 160 
DO Venn Clo aay nena a Philolechnian Society....| 1795 | C.Soc.| F.| C. |S.Fr.] B.| 2,000 
2568 Wilmington... ..8 “Pont Hel Ibias een eemeenS Gone 1872 4 Gen A/F 4} oT. Kan Bb 2, 700 
2869 | Winehendon...... MurdockySehooliss. 22.222. -8 Issa Sch. 2) Ao: Dale Er aie: 2, 000 
2870) Wen.o.s< (Oren ta oes once Public Mbranryecs. 2 cece see oe 1859 | Gen ..| R.| T. Jae, | (ROE 7,695 
2871 1 Winchester ....... Pubic hich Schoolz.s.sse2s ee! scl. teh Tel Fr. ot 3B. 6, 000 
as\ge) | aes Goneee ea. ees Publican, 22. ocean eee aN 1859 \iGen: Oe eT. Fo) BB: 15, 389 
DSMOA MW LINC SOR s.c2.225 4.5 Jerome UM Boe eeeeEeboode | 1891 | Gem AUP at, ees tee } | Ribs 1, 000 
25¢0 B\inthrop 2ccac.ce4 Jem obite by eee eeeeooouss| 1885 | Gen ..| O.| T. F. | B. 7,790 
SOUR VOUT. 2c. sc.cee Burlington Public Library *..| 1857] Gen ..| O.| T. | F. | B. 3, 072 
Ge eee CG. acca ee ee Public LiOrary ..2..<<c.02s0-8 | 1856 | Gen ..| O.| T.D.}] F. | B. 44, 857 
DST A ee ClORP Soa ee. \eablooulonte) ILM DANE eae eee | 1840 Gen O.0 Cay Fas: 1, 600 
Coton WOMASTOM.. 025.2 Quiney Mansion School ...... 1894 7} Sch..2) F.} C. Fr. § B. 3, 80 
2879 | Woreester...2.. 2.2 American Antiquarian Soc...} 1812 | Hist..) O.] C. | Fr. | R.}| 11,0 
DartO) | eee ae GIO er occas ose Claret miyersitiversecesc cae 2 1887) Col 5 f8OL PC: 1S fl. 30, 0 
SSIs as OMe aeweeea Gee Classical High School .......: Spo ul Sch id) ay. Dae lor aa: 2,99 
0 ae 0 eer § English High School....-...3 1892 4 ech.. ai. | Tl) ray Fon 2,02 
Desi) een WlOer Es eee 4 ree Pilblie sip tan ys see oe 1459 | Gen -| (Ole || late Pat B.) 141, 00 
DES tl ccs OK eres aerate ae Highland Military Academy.) 1856 ; Sch...) F. | C. Fr. | B. 1,10 
otal) eee (COME ae cece HE Oly. Cross COllea Cem ae ceenee Bees Col [EIEE. | SC PEr Bees 14, 50 
ZSSOMle sere LOR aea ase! Students dilbrany } 6 aees4- 4p eee Col SE. | C. Byer aie: 3, 00 
Js. er ijemeee ee me Odd Fellows Home ......-.-- | 1992 | O. P24 BE. | Ce fe Er. ah: 1, 90 
DOSS |e earets One cats vielees oe Old Second Par. (Bangs Lib.).) 1889 | Theo. F. | C. JOT | 1e4| 32 
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States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 7: F, free; S, subscription; Fr, freeforreference. &: C, circulating; 
B, both.] 
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90,315) 4744 40,817)....... $5,042) $92) $5,563 $8,800] $60,000! Solon F. Whitney........! 2825 
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50] 617] 1, 8691....... fils et | i ek, (ee a Julia De W. Kavana..... 2833 
934) 24 4, 257) Ue erse 4 | Aererc se 236) NOONE: 35. ae! | Benjamin H.Conant....| 2834 
75 68 On Wie 7h A OS... Aa es. ed BA PIGS) cece eee 2835 
oe TOO » 1,000%...2-.| 25248 116-110} 3, 750 BO) Wk Cutler, 22a eenceee eee 
200} 75 pl meee eee! | We Yi eee ee | Evelyn B. Fish .......... 2837 
—— 578 DO, 180: 2.26. 556 72] 1,552) 15, 268h8..... 01) Blartha, J. Wastman ..5., poses 
a eee ce n|-52 i, ley leet... Oy oA Pufier . 5. aes 
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a LE bib BOE. samen Bale! .....8.)) Katharine Perley 2.....2)oo40 
25 65 of ae ee DO ene DOSI scree teers) ime | Kdnzs C. Baldwin ...2.-.. oe 
a ee ae ae (eee ||| ies ote) ieee A) ee! ae || Seen ne Oe 
390; 419 Dy, Opeheaaneae 477 525 isd By 0G eee | Florence A. Johnson ....| 2814 
do) Oat........ ee | Ga eel) ee ee eee ee 2845 
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1,500] 586 28,906, 2,250| 925 771| 4,182) 19,972| 25,000] Herbert W.Denis........ | 2847 
1,000} 462} 13,400}  490)......- 88} 578 2,00C] 20,000, Mary P.Bunce .......... | 2248 
ae 83 Bette 91 BS 126 HOG ecce ech GeOree iy Kish? .2--2c) 2889 
NR es |. See eee ice. SM Bc os lic ce ce Gat Pie me ncn caecssecea oeneeee 2850 
oe... . | 250, 307; 196) 786) 3,025! 16,000) May Belle ieee al 2851 
1 GL S100 A Poe oe) ieee Woe. atl ee’ an A | William Merrill, jr...... 2352 
Me; -.- 187 D, O00 eecewas 250 18 453 500 400f, Camoline Carr. o5s5eeee | 2853 
Hone snd! 16,052)... ..... 2,000} 364) 2,862) 8,400) 40,000{ Mande M. Pennock...... | 2854 
... G12 20,158)... .. BUORS. 05-0) ol, 029\.c2...0 2M.) ...| Daniel G White ... 255). 20. 
ae 100 8, 740) 135|. 08.1! 10} 145|.........|-..--....| Francis J. Edwards...... 2856 
ooo ee S6e, eee ce Ee Se eee eee! 8! See eee eee ese eee) bss 
doe! 25! i, GOO! | ce ie oe | a et MR QUO ceases oa ener 2655 
oa 651] 48,134).......) 3,365] 300} 3,786) 22,500] 23,000) Caroline A. Blanchard .. 2859 
60) 120! 4, 160!....... | SOME 225. S| een), - sae ai Bila BlGer .0 5s. 2860 
ae jel SoU 1) an ee oe eS |e ee 74¢| 1,000))........| Mrs. W.H. Fuller........§ 2861 
we... TOG as, 221 el S00) 2a SH ooo.) 1,899|..2._~.518--..2..0| Bllene 8. Spileted......2.§ 2a02 
Me ch... 0G ee cee I, O76 ok ce APB) MereertB, Davis ..:.. 4 
boon 93) «17, 129... . | eae ee S00 800}. 22:5-2. : 15,000; Ada M.Chandler.......- 286-4 
.... Sole 120M 2 os ANOV eae ASO an eM eee el Luey PoCurtis. ....c.ee deus 
ee 20) t B00) sc0.2 2 2-0 3 | ie ee eee 2,716 4,550| 653,134] 25,000! Chas. H. Burr......-..... Be 
| ns culansotcllesdees sacle es en ie CS Ries cee Rae || Rien te ermine . | 2867 
jenio Rees Eee jee a ae ee Anna Sheidon..........-4 260 
eee EEG oc ee ee ee 40) eet Acces O. Siiell 232.2354 ee 
Re. ck Age oe pe i 200) 2 I 1 O00 OPE ccc omces coweer eee ee 
Re i eee a ccls ouch Mim. odecleonnnees. (te eee) ee 
. oe 604] 40,735!.......; 2,059 A 6,512) 20001. 2... 2h Cora. A. Quimby 3). . 2a 
ime... 65) 750,15] 501 Ae Ocal cee: ae Mrs, 8. H. Bickuells.-- 2873 
200 3=-58 Awa ill eee 2, QUO cone DSO pees eae 25,000 Bessie F. Cordes......... 2874 
“ty | GSCR AIS iclies)5: ae eee Daemons tile = 2) te ee eee, | I ie ee 2875 
13,126 959) 53,495! 4,959! 4,70G) 2,397] 12,056, 51,700; 80,000) William R. Cutter....... 287 
| | SES es ee eee ie. ee 1, 200 BGO. x cecacetoamels ose. MeN Comme 
Pe.) ee ee 2878 
 cocodd baSees Bee eae a ER Oooke IREOood bodnses ese eseesloreesoose |aabianbbakel Wi isrpe done ces. || ene) 
ee .d G15) 7, 0C0\....---|..-2-4-]L------1 20,000! 600,000) 125,000]| Lowis N. Wilson .........4 2880 
i O4 ---ee--8.| lca th) ode 86cc2-.-.-|--2--- aN) emcees Hut 2 cee 
a SW ULAGU ee eam ee 2 (lee 0) (Eee OS ree ero | |e ee Ne ee Bo 
ooo 6,482; 218, 867)-......| 50,190) 2,869) 54,074! 65, a 175, 935, Samuel S. Green.........! 2883 
a |. sowsc| soe Boool oe coeem mee kl (LRGs 4 | se ee ees eee (ern 1 
4,000 |. oe 8ccllGasudeeos | saeseee Beeson Seeee oe omen | eenemere! eee cee Edward P.Spillane,S.J - 285 
ol Poorer ee ne ee 2886 
300, 20 ROG cence ake OF Cee al i er D5 AOU eee ee ee ee 2887 
- me 1 yee ee 82 82: 1,900}.........1 Mertie L. Nelson ........) 2888 
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[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished frec. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
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MASSACHUSETTS— 
continued. 
asso | Worcester........- Public 6ehool *-..:.2.-.4.-40.-.:- sch...) F.| T. | Fr. | R.| 2,000 
2590 mee . =: GOmse aac sse ese Sodality of the Sacred Heart | 1872 | Soc..-| F.| C. |S. Fr.) B. 1, 642 
Library. 
289M ee (CUOe eee ane F South High School........... 1901 | Sch...| F.| T. Pre ane 1,075 
2802 a: (LOS Rome nts aoe State Normal School ......... isi4 | Sch. 48 Woe 1. Ue Fr foe: 13, 823 
2508 Le... Osean. ee | Worcestcr Academy (Nelson |...... Sch: Ay Hay) ©. Wil Br. | Be 2, 500 
Wheeler Library). 
NON eee CO RSesec coy ae Worcester ChoralUnion Lib.*.| 1871 | Soc...) F.; C. Fr; | B 3, 154 
2895 ic le sae! Worcester County Homeo-|...... Med A PF. a) SC.) Fr. i. 1, 000. 
| pathic Medical Soc. Lib.* 
2S0Gmyee.. = (Se eens ae | Worcester County Horticul- | 1840 | Sci...) F.| C. Ir. 3. 3,000; 
| tural Society. 
2897 }fo..- GOs teraeecas Worcester County Law Lib ..) 1842 | Law ES er. Hs ie. 22,545) 
2898 al... - GOS ROree coe. om Worcester County Mechan- | 1843 | Gen He aC. Fr. Wy B. 13, 747) 
| _ics Association. | 
2899 |..... ig eae Worcester County Musical | 1858 | Sec...) F.| C. | Fr. | B.| 25,00 
Association. Hee | 
2900) Pee = GO tree ee Worcester Dist. Medical Lib..| 1822 | Med Hah C. UES. lari 8, 219) 
2901 eee Clone enone d Worcester Insane Asylum..... 1877 | Asy...) F.y C. Fr, if Rt. 1,000; 
290281. 2. - (lor cmmmeie cies Worcester Polytechnic Inst...) 1368 | Col...) F.f CG. | Fr. | B. 8, 914 
2903M f2. .- GORE s6 ee! Worcester Soc. of Antiquity... 1875 | Hist O.| CBIR? Biase) eed 
2904 | Wrentham........ Kiske Wi braty accc. sees eee ee 1892 | Gen ©. | E. Day Ek Wee. 4, 000 
2905 Yarmouth Port.... Yarmouth Lib. Association .., 1866 | Gen...) O.} C. EB. WB. 7, 600 
MICHIGAN, | 
QOOGA| PACMAN. 2 2c24.00024 Adina nz@ollesGe cece ses eenee 1859 FCol. 2.) EF. | C. Fr. 7 R. 6, C00 
AT OVA | eases ClOscaiten ccc ced Publics School sean se eae 1889 | Sch...}| R. | T, EK BB: 17,194 
2908 We asa. Gene tee aero Raisin Valley Seminary......]....-- Sie eh. | Ce Fr. | B. 1, 000 
D509 eee. COs seen ees ee Industrial Home for \...... ASV orl) OL ste ele Ee EB 1, 853 
irls. 
2910 | Agricultural Col. | State Agricultural College..... 1857 | Col. On of: He Wey 24,003 
OIE ANIDION Sc seen ene a3 Al blomCollege. 2 eaeecccsce 4 TS61 "Col... 4 Ou 7C. KF. WB. 15, 000, 
Oe Cc ae ee Ladies’ Library Association -.| 1870 | Gen ..| O.| ©. Ss. ic. 3, 000) 
20113 UE ee (CIC Senne ees Bubli@Schooles ce 2s-.-4e= 284 Psst Selvco4 Fak «T, Ey iB: Be. 033) 
204, § Allegan... ....0..1 MOMWISHIp se brates. eee es oe | Gen.) Rif T. He WB: | 1, 025 
2915 | ul Tee conc eet Minas Colle cere sea. 18S9} Col. -A) Fi (Co WS. Bry Ball © 18. 531 
29116 HE 2.5 = MOfE eas. 5.cacen Public High Sehools...-2-.-24 Tesspusch. 2] FALL. Re i) Re 1, 800 
DOM] MEAL DCI een 2 oe PublieWiibratyicse. see sen oss isioy Genk Fait er. He ih Bs 3, 854 
BOOTS PATINA TUDO... cat Me Millan Hall Library *.....4....-- Theo .| O.] C. He WR: 6, 000 
OOS B. .... oe eee. Publia LADTATY <2 6. -gdance tno tt 1856 ''Gen ..|) F.} T. | FL |B. 8,531 
QOOOME: eee GOR eer nee St. Thomas High School...... 18739 Sch. 40. i) oc. Er. {§ B84] 1, C00 
DOOTEN S ee (GIO) pear repens ok Unitarian Chureh Library. 23iF-.2- 2 Gen 278 IC: F. if} B: 2,000 
Pico | Vee 2 MOL went as aoc University of Michigan....... Pig I} Col... 480.7 PT. FF, C.1 172, 506 
PAS 35 | [ aes Osea ne Department of Law....... Sas 8 Law ..| F.] T. Fr. | R. 19, 758 
pe a) ee Gd Opetme ss Seca Department of Medicine |....-- Med ..{ Fv) T. Fr TR 15, 000 
and Surgery. 
PASE |e mere Ose ene eee Harris Hallbibrary +225. Mise 2 Gen 8 Owl Ce i) See 1, 236 
2926 We acne CLE Re ar Students Christian Assoc. 1858 | Cl Soc-Ori) Can) Hae: 1,00 
22 TAP AMSA Enc: cece cee Henry Nelson Loud Public | 1880} Gen..| O.| C. F, | B: 1,100 
Library. 
ZOD SIE IBANIEO Rae os ccc ote Public High School... .: 22-224 1903] Sch.) Fi 4) TF: Fray R3 if 000) 
2929 0 Battlecreelks =. 2228 | Battle Creek College*......-. 18721) (Seb. 24Ore -C. Boee | | bss 3, 00 
2930) 46. Ope oeeseca ae Rublic:School ere csees peer | dkeyid) | Mistcletane | tuba sabe F. | B. 18, 00 
SBI Benes Coren or een | Sanitarium and Medical Col..| 1896 Gen...) R.| C. Era # R: 2, 128 
9932 | Bay City ...sss0, | Public High School .......... Ape Sch...|F.| T. | Fr] Bi] 1,20 
ZOSOI = <tsiers CON eee cece i) Bublicwbilbranycece secre see cit 1877. Gen Fa) We. He iB 23, 41 
D2OSH MBER CONG. cc.cccnicc 08 Champ. Township High Sch..| 1888 | Sch...| F.| T. FE, } B. 1, 400 
2935 B BellevuCescs-.-o-t Township Library..esso.-.2-4 1870 } Gen ..| R.} T. E. WEB: 1, 400 
2936 | Benton Harbor ...| Benton Harbor College ...... 1886 | Sch...] F.] C. Er. WERe 1, 000 
ZOOM Mil. cae< Ogeeiea ee Rublicaltihnaryessssae. scree 1899 | Gen ..| O.| T. ay ||| 18h. 3,427 
2938 | Benzonia ......... Benzonia Academy ......--.. 1860 | Seh...} O.| C. Fr. | B. 6, 00 
2989 B IBESSCINEr 2. 22.0.2 RlieiS Cho Olle sae = ete eee 18¢3 | Sch...] F. | ds FE. WER; 1,50 
2940 | Big Rapids. .....4 Hercis: Institut sao. eee ee re 1884 Sch...) O.) C. Er. aR 1,00 
9941 | ...-- ce eA | Phelps Free Library......---- 1903/]'Gen ..| 0.) T. | EF. UB. 1, 60 
2942 | Birmingham...... Wa Gies? Woibramyees. es eeee eee 1869} Soc..4 OF Cl IS.Fr.p. Bat 2, 24 
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8036 |... - (Clee aa ene a Ruble High School 5.2.5... -eieeoee Sch. 2) F. | er. Bre leBs 1, 00 
BURY) |leeaas OMe oe Rub Geb rany aces ee ose cle 1870 | Gen ..) O. | T. ita ie Cr 31, 887 
3088 fee. Stee eee eee | Wilbur Home and School for | 1884 | Asy...| F.}| C. F.. MB 1, 000 
the Feeble Minded. | | 
38039 | Lake Linden...... Township Library... cos: > osce Pes « 2-0 Sch. 20) Ea. Ke. TB: 1, 669 
SOLD MEANSING 22 ances oe Industrial School for Boys ...| 1857.) Asy.:. F.| TT. F. | B. 1, 500 
COLIN E oe Got eer. ae Mich. School for the Blind...) 1881 | Asy...| F.| TT. F. | B. B, 
3042 1h... (Ome secce. ae! Rublic:schoolyss sere ee ee Scho 2h ©: i 2: F, | B. 123 
304. I... - AG cite ee uel State Board of Health ....2.8 11873) Med...) Fit} T. F. | B. 7,000 
3044 |..... ee ed RSistesuibrary «2-2 -.2.2.-04 | 1828] State.| F.]| T. | F. | B.| 125,000 
S045 WOLADGeD . oes. eg Dinadies’ Library * 4 o.iccs 05k 1886'1' Gen UR. C. S. INCA 5, 000 
3046 | Lexington ........ | Moore Publie Library ........ 1903 | Gen OLR &. F. WB. 1, 550 
Ode WO Well aiccecoc~a- Yachoo! DisiricuiNo,d.2.6..5 2 1857 | Sch...) RA T. i) FE. EB: 4,000 
3018 i) Ludington .<...4.3 BublictSehool essa ae-ress- se ig7S | Sehs eke hy ©. E.. | 8. 38, 500 
3049 | Manistee.......... UDMCES CHOOlm eases es eee eee (oe Sch.) Fay TT. Hy. | EB: 5, 053 
3050 | Manistique........ P Hea hie: SCHOO! se cccceecetce Dyce Sch ..21/ Fae, 1. F. 4 B. 1, 800 
3051 | Marine City.......] Bublic: School eases e ase eee [sche et Hany l: F. | R. 1, 20% 
3052 i Marquettels:.=.4. Bar Library Association...... 18927) aw sens | C. Se WER. | 3, 000 
S053 Mee ce Otero Northern State Normal Sch..| 1899 | Sch...| F. | T. F. | B. 5, 50 
S05t ae... LOM nee ae a Peter White Public Library ..| 1891 Gen ..| O. | T. Fe el: 18, 497 
B0a0 ee oe (Ole eae ae Publie High Schools: = 2...22-aAlhs-s-2 Sch 22-1 Pan ec. Ee | LEB: 1, 000 
3056 Ihe... COeeente ase ee St. Joseph’s Academy ........ 1880 | Sch...; F.}] C. E. PPB: 1, 000 
3057 }....- (Ge meence nce ae: U.P. Braneh Prison Library-.}..-.-. Asy..) 2] UT. Eis BB: 2, 400 
BUS E eNiarsh alls se. co~. cots Ladies’ Library Association ..| 1869 | Gen ..| F.) C. | S.Fr.) B. 3, 800 
AUB] |e Boae Ose ee a Rublie High School 2..-. -2-tite-2- Sch -| Pay er. Er. 4806. 2, 000 
SUGOMNASO TM 2 = ccecre oot Public Mich: School]. --c5-- 1870 | Seh...| F.] T. Fr. | R. 1, 200 
SOOT Mendon... .2....04-2 Township Free Public Lib ...| 1889 | Gen ..| R.}| T. EK. ae. 4,290 
3062 | Menorminee....... IEDM bhe: IMO AY nao saoe soos boeS 1873 | Gen ..| R.| T.C.] F. | B. 4,599 
BUOGAME sre = GOS ease cans sets Rubles chooliteeaes:- sce eee ee Sc lias Wr saa: Ee IRB: 2,190 
3064 | Michigamme ..... RubliciSchooleeeees-e--.- 25-6 18764 Sch...) Fly TL. Fr. | B. 1, 000 
S0GDM Midland) 222-2 2.225 Rublicthigh Schooll2.... 2-4. --.4- Seb: NEA mer. Fre |] §B. 1, 500 
GUISE | | OUD EE aooeeeaees es Public hich Schoolies: 222 sme wee = Sely 2. esi Ll. Fr. | B. 1, 000 
3067] Monroe ....-.....! @ityelsibratyee. eee eee [1828 f Gen. wey 7. Fe i B. 5,510 
3068 |..... Gloesanoncesnoee bieublichigh Schools... sce pe Soe Sch = Ea) L.A Ee Reb: 5, 900 
BLO) | Wes on Oe eye oe PSt. Mary's Academy .......5-. 112627 Sch...) Fo ©. | ime; } || 18a 8, 662 
3070 | Mount Clemens...| Public Library ...-........... } 1891 | Gen ..| O.| T. Itty \ | 38% 5,777 
8071 Mount Pleasant...) Central State Normal School.|...-..| Sch .. ; 10ey (ete | le | 8% 5, 248 
OO 12 Wee. Oe aes oe ol PubliethhiehsSenoolwe.s-- a445 Bao ee isch... 4h ko. AB: 1, 000 


* Statistics of 1900. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1908—Continued. 


GC, corporation; D, donations. 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


7: F, free; S, subseription; Fr, free for reference. 


8: C, circulating; 


Name of librarian. 


A. Raap 


t9 


Mollie A. Burt 
E. Alma Sharpe 


Jaliavel, BeesG =.) 2s ee eee 


Nina K. Preston 


aCe RODECrISs see eee 


C. T. Wilbur, M. D 


Gertrude P. Humphrey.. 


B, both.] 
mo 5 Receipts from— Lincs br 
So.) Ss . E caWh ca | 3. 
: aos saa © 4 g PES) 5 oo 
Bz Sai oc L hia . } ae pails 
2 | Bw] Bo Bon Iisa, & oa “s 
a gg “ & el oa:| 2d A ao orm 
ey Bu MO 3 mod aq - qa a} 
dolce) Ss" |) 8 ees) be) Ss Se | Ss" 
fa 
a ies 3 gS | Aj = as b> 
10 | 11 12 18 | 14 15 16 17 18 | 
| | 
| 
_ ak ES ee ee SCS. GN” GISW tcacen os Meh owes 
me...) | ie we pe ele ce Be, Pe AL... 
eo. | 150} 14, 903) $1,000 G2. Se) ot, Suile.--. 2: al eet 
me! 90 Soom... -! 1 ee | eee ee Oe 
| Te ip  aac Le ei | Ca) ct) Pane 
8,504) 1,008)......... pee eat eee peeereen renee 
3 0 Ac ae | eee | ae | eee ae i's aia | 
1 2 oo? cic.) ae Ot ee | ee | eee ee 
| ae Denier 0 |B Aa eee, 9 BO 8 ee 
| 50 BC), Ree | ee oa | a Pas Sa OR | ee a ee 
noon Reel eA | ee | ere: | | Ramee De enon oo, $25),000 
ee. Sy) ee I OSG SE Ae) soot. oe) 
ees eee oc. le, TOU... 2a ) LOO. RE ee. A, 
250, 982) 20,454)....... 3, 500/......4 8, MUM. coc. od 20, 060 
eae R24) 1,000)... 9401, cog... 
Biot, 200! 381, 474i... -- DOs) 2s ana) Sct | ie ae ee el 
sooeees Ae ee tee Bb 50)..---. i 1 ene meeenetend 
ee Poel) 32. 460|) 6,208... 0. 0 7,28 
ad Pe 15, 6002: WI doh... 290) apg hc. 
ee. TOPE ie hee es Sey och ee | 2.000 
| 
.... ieee oe Oe some oR) (ach... eel ed 
mee. 2| OG). 22. tae eb Sos... eh? 28000 
cao nas) De LE en | ee | $60 60} $1, 000|......... 
500 ae 4 50) ee eee eee aie ee ee. |! 
Meee so) 62 Gig)... OL Ee e0soo0 
| ee ey ay 
ee... 15, Bescon eee eee.) Seth 2. cc|ceme. al 
ooo ee ee Ves Us es | ees | See eee) 
ees) bre 40, 820)8..._ 2) 7, 5eaht_2....| 8,19%b.....2c|2-0--5 00k 
6,009, 153) On ete MN ee eA eee ee 
ee Mee ee. Sh Ce ae Me 
aaa 200; «8, S21", 14Wic... 2)8.....4" 384i 2,500 =, 000 
sce 49} 8,481) 300 BOE 2.12. COONE co AUN cee 
coco! ie ns Tr 2 OS one ee! i aN 
=. i! i eG 19. 60a) Bone... 1... 984)... 5. Ad 
Ne We AE lo oe ee Eee | 
' ane 25 or) TS Be ae!) oy eee a eee 
7 | Ope = Meee Be le L 0) ees oD a 
ROGNPS O00)5-..-..M.... 0 00e2 2.8 15000) 2) eae ce 2 | 
4,137] 715) 20,981) 6,891) 269)....... 7,728| 20,000] 10,060 
"400° 80) iL ate oe i A Ree NA eee 
1,009, 300 2 400LE. <2 | 800|....... Po 800). i ccm tw tee 
oo Qe... nee ]oneeeeafennenee[nnseesa]enneeee 
Meeeog) i5vll.......-|......., 480... A80\ 7 came JU eee 
200/212! 6,953|  618)....... pe oe 00) oe AW eee 
ae... Week 16,582|....... i Le ee ae |e 
BOgE..... E500 ee. iy fue ee Citic eh cee 
eee), 203) 14,953... 70m ee BW Gi) sy ML ee 
le. 
600]...... eee JU Lae Ok Re Oct eee ie [eigen 
3,300, 682; 140, 000)....... [esta TR ee ec oa erence 
Gd | ap aa eee Tig. 2. eine 
ED 1908——56 


Henry B. Baker 
May C. Spencer 
Anna E. 
Donna E. Wisner 
Kate 8. Hutchins 
Lillian F, Brownrigg..--.| 
Edith Fuller 


Mrs. G. B, Munger 
B.S. Hopkins 


1p Kelp rn ae} 


Bee eee Sister Angela..........-. 
R. Holzhey 


Margaret C. Aplegen .... 
M. Louise Converse 


S81 


B ie 


2 EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 


Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


| I |aesigp2 
Lal a2 o\e8 
ii | Oo pax th afk 5 
Location. Name of library, & ae et We slog 4 
| io} e ey] fo) , tia ot 
| 2) 2 || & lessee 8 
| jo) — (5) iam a et 2 (=) 
\ | ie Oo ise mM lon! OQ > 
| 
: 1 | 2 3 4 | 5,64 7 Vs 9 
ee NY oe 
MICHIGAN—cont’d, | | 
MIISKE@ OME 22 eet! Hackley Publie Library...... 1888 | Gen ..| O.| T.D.} F. | B. 87, 8382 
Nashville ......... Public High school...-...2-08. % \iseh ar.) 27 Pen 1, 100 
INVereT DOD VEY = eae eo Ib iN en aaa oe aeoe sos feGen@ SE. hee i.” be 2,776 
BGS cndeGics seeds dies ViDiGry > sc. .c2csvce eee 8 Gen .4tR. 6C. | Fr ager 1, 750 
oe OO gae0 ees ad] Public School «2.2 css22.20--.| 1850 JeSely se see ll Bele, Fe UB. 3, 500 
; dOs2s:.252-:--u}Lownship Library... .....<..-|-.8..4Gen 4G PT Wea eee 1, 026) 
Northbranch....-- Piplie High Sehooll... 22... - 1896 | Sch...) F D. es) Pes 1, 000 
Wworthville 2 =. Ladies’ Library Association ..| 1889 Gen ..| O GC: ps: Era BB: 2, 700 
. oe GOs. cnsmccces.4) Public High School ...2.2....),a234 (Stl 2-8, ee ees 1, 000 
ZMWNOIWAY Soc neces satel Hub lier SCHOO scee = sass = 1850 Sch... EM Ge Fe WB: 1,100 
[CQUBA SES CR area ee @livet Colleses. 2.22.2... ea 2 1847 | Col...) O Cc Er, WB: 28, 500 
ee do.............)) Welton Township Library *..| 1880) Gen i R ‘Te F, 7 GG 1, 446 
ODeChee eee. ee... School District Library......- 1880 ; Seh...| F Te 1 B. 4, 000 
>| Orchard Lake..... Michigan Military Academy -| 1877 | Sch--.-.| F C: Fr. | B.| 7, 000 
OUSea Ons cnet AMonysa sy ons) ilove) Ova eeasnnesaac! -senee Gen 2h Fan) “T: WR. Be 1223 
ONWOSSO saree Ladies’ Lib. and Lit. Assoc....| 1867 | Gen ..| R.| C. Ss, ee 8, 181 
eee do.............] Young Men’s Christian Assoc-| 1887 | Y.M..| R (oL reyes. 1,005 
BAN RAN Viae cso. scce |) BubliciSchnoolis. 2.22.2... se -F 1895 | Sch... F Te FF. } Ball 2,050 
RenIWalen oa. ss! TOWNSHIP MsTOrALYec cae see oe 1888 | Sch R Abe F. | R.| 2,389 
Petoskey.........- PaNvtormalsSehooOleesecea.-- soe 1888 |; Sch R Coa? FR 1, 509 
See do...-.-....-.-| School District Library......-| 1890 | Sch F AU Bm ED | 3838 1, 400 
Rloinvell ys. sc | Ladies’ Library Association -.| 1868 , Gen O CE VSL reece: 2,000 
Plymouth......... | Public School .......---+.+-0. 1852 |Sch...| F.| T. | ¥. |B] 1,535) 
Pontiee 222.5.-45. 4 | Eastern Michigan Asylum ...] 1878 | Asy...] F.] TT. Te, We. 1, 828) 
Beteae dO.............| ladies hibrary..-2..------2-eh vos? aGen) an © Cr iS: He fee: 4,009 
F222 (6 [0 ese aie oe Publie High School. 2:..2..-8 1870 | Sch...) F Abe iw, B. 3, 635 
Port Huron... 2: | Ladies’ Library Association ../ 1866 | Gen ..) O CLS. Fr. 4, 280) 
pee ee COS eee Pro Gedabrary . 2. ce.e2..0es 1895.1 Gen .L Ref) T: ne aR, 12, 450 
Paw: 0.20..-.-.+.-4| St Clair Co. Circuit Court Lil] i539 | Law F CG Vibe 1 dest 1, 500 
Rortlaiites se. 2o4 HGNC CCEUD Ray etree tenes cet eee ee es ; Gen ..| R TS F, Wic. 1,160 
Republics... - sce ROWS ol Dsalyies-- 2. cose 1877 | Gen ..] O ae F, |EB. 1, 00 
RIG Sewavecc.- ose s Hull Memorial Library....... 1887 | Gen .4.0;) D. |S. Frage. 1, 647 
BE ONteO = juin eo te PMDNCtBCN00) 2... os vce se Bh eee ce Sch A ake de T: i!) Er, Wee 1,415 
| SHIEBOOVINY, gras semen Teast Side High School...-..-- eee i sch. 2s ha) I F. | B. 1,3 
anne do.........-...§ Hast Side Publie Library.....| 1862 | Gen ..) R Ts EF. Binds ocd 
oo CO esse eer Germania Institute........... 1856 | Soc ...| F CoS. Eryves: 5, 200 
ae doz...) Host Public Librany 2... 22.24 8835 "Gen 24) (OO: ED gah HB. 25, 500 
Sa Si naw (west) Public and Schooi Library ...| 1855 | Sch...) F re F, | B. 9, 565 
side). | 
"3 Goin, 1 ete eet te Akins yIMAy J Onlle) PAYA ae oe t 1867 | Soe ...! F GC Ss. Cc. 2, 000 
PST OBIE As Soe eee as Ge Sw Elina teers ee a 1869 | Gen Af R Ce hS. Ce 1, 8380 
5 ae GOL... ..---- eCUblne@ Hiei Schoole: 222-28 1590") Seb eg abe Hr: (eke 1,100 
ASUS OUT Se eee | Ladies’ Library Association ..! 1870 | Gen ..| R CG. 5: (Ce 3, 187 
St. Josepl......2. < buble HichSchcoles..2.255 45 1889 | Sen... 4 Te Fre ib: 4,00 
SpeleOulS eo. s. ah 4 Bublic BiehSenoule---- 25-5 4h eee. Sche 24a ‘ah eS DER? 1, 500 
Salat sere cet ee Publie Hich School... ...22,.24h 22. Seh...| F TS RE rs RB: 1, 009 
Sault Ste. Marie... AtPublic Library -....-..-.-.--4 | Sees. | Gen.) FY, T: r. Wi. 2,500 
Schooleralt ....... _ Ladies’ Library Association . -| Tow | Soe... @ C3 S. fab: 1, 2i4)| 
SMAntige ee oes 0. ae PeeubliemieiSenGoleees soe. 4 41297 | Sab JF ‘4 he Ns EBS 1, 000 
Sprne wake sss | Owrnship ENbrar: 2220-2. a. | 1860 | Gen ..| F el; Hs Pence 1, 000 
a SUULEIS See see. on oe Giltyaul ateyeere cry ee ae 31882 | Gen ..| R ae F, [s. 4, 734 
Tecumseh ........ JERE Hila see nanan cases 1896 | Gen ..| R Ue Ee (ies: 8, 9190 
Three Rivers...... | Pree Publie Library ........-. 1887 | Gen ..| R.| T. F. ie. 7, 851 
Piraverse City ..2.. Ladies’ Library Association --) 1$69' | Gen 34 C. Ss. » B. 2, 448 
Lemos GQOsc stn soe Public Mires enocl se. se a 1885 | Seh.. -| F D. Ere Wik. 1, 400 
I SUMioii@itye..s. a. Union Township Library..... 1878 | Gen .4 RK To We ee: 1,370 
Withee cs eS Publicis SChOoll 2 cso aE ee Sehe. 4) FE To Er iB: 1, 000 
Nassim 222 eco ced PublieeSChGOle ss s2 2... s.25: od aoe. Sch...) F T. HUE. WB? 1, 050 
Vicksburg .....2! Nea Cie sib rar Verserctas ao ace es Bees Gen ..; O G3 Ss. C. 1,000 
poo GON. a ieisss a ee Schoolcraft Township Lib...4.....- | Gen .] Fi) T. 1D M8}, 1, 000 
PE aWest Bay City . 2 wiSace Libnary. 2022.5 5.--s22 585 1881 | Gen ..| O Toh) OS TBS e203 
\Vobiiaard Raa aees oe Ruble Bich School! ....222 =! 1870 | Sch...| F TP Eras 1,700 
aves Oi ew os Towusiiin Wibrary ...<o.a00! | 187i | Gen WR. TO eae! 1, 406 
Do] Wiwandott .....22. Public HighiSchool.. 222-2 a.4eee oe = Schee pF. Lea brs paps 5, 090 
a Ages oY Public Library........---+csb | eae Gen..49R. 7. ML Ee 6,787 
7 |} SS oS ba ol saa ee as ot Dearne s SIG ID RAT yes = ay eee 1868 | Gen ..} O.| T.C.] F. B. 5, 70 
tae dO: ..as..<.-4.48Pubhe School _....,-..---.- 4 1849 | Seh. JF. Plea a ee 6, 000 
ae Ae GO. .-2-2-- ee olate NopmMal Collece 2. eesti elss2|) Scha sib dhe Fray ike 25, 000 


* Statistics of 1900. 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1908—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


B, both. ] 


Pamphlets. 


ween eee 


ween eee 


see ceee 


aaeccwee 


eee cere 


tere ces 


eect ee 


teccene 


Volumes added 


11 


cone 


during year. 


cote ae 


7: Free; 8, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 


Value library 
building. 


esos en cce 


ees eee eee 


eee ewe eee 


Name of librarian. 


1 


ee a arn 


John F. Hurley 
M. 0. Graves 
Wisi eArmiGl tise. mere oe 
Mrs. Jennie M.Clement - 
Jeera ley ae. eae 
Jas. Hurst 
Agnes P. Cudworth 
Mary E. Hixson 
Luey A. Hendricks 
Alta Stansbury 


i i i a i 


| Lucy E. Houghton 
F.M. Leitzow 


ee ee ee ee ee 


woes e cena 


12, 000) 


[ewer eee ee ee eee eaee 


or 


Ce a es 


5 | Receipts from— : ae 
nel: rob) Vs 
ee alte g | o* 
ae 4 aS > 2 am 
ooaees We 3 Se il as 
Sooehee Weoobs = = aq 
Bemes Wancioe | =| He 
5 fia eee is ° Og 
ima Gi Oy = ia Ay 
1 ee || ee: 5 16 ay 
ee || ES 
| | ve | 
52, 8400....-.% $3,479, $8,750'$12,167 $75, 000 
oa eee || 7 oes (1) eos hoe 
Si eileen! (Reeser [Preeeee tater as larsy seereted era iacacenen en sae 
3,000} $200 doe. co 
B80!...-.. a ceo. 
Lie ee || en eee Tale we 
Ot bo: ae | | ee Ee as i ee | 
“sou col cae | ee i ae cae | 
i 0 (ae) | ee 900/ $12] 15,000 
eee se 5 | | ci. eel ee (ee | 
8, 000p......4 BOO|s.. 22+. BOO =. ougot 
one ee ee | 
Ca: ee 28. ee. eA eee, ak | 
Seen | ES || Sie eee haan aaa | 
00! Bs | Se || Se ole. ee 
Bere, § ee 20 OD | 9 Be. 
ie cc ae eee eae 
500... 7. sh: ee ore 
t) ati Sas Fe 0 ee eee anaes ener 
10, 062)......- D5 a0, eee 
eet GA eee i 197, 308} 2,250 
41,5971 4,000)....-.11--..-.- CREE mee 
ae Gee oe Toa tee 
a 150)...-...)-.----.f 350) 250) =~ 8, 000 
Li 2a ee a CC hee | eee 
ew | i: a oc) es 
22.073, 2,000\) 5008... ots ie 2 ee 
000) 2a Ae Vides 2 |. eee OS . eS 
eee: aoe 1, 000 8,000, 4,000/ 75, 000 
oa 950 879)......- 1, 296)-....2.-h 
ge We. oe ee Tie 
(= ae os Te ee 23 
600) a) BB eee TOL acne 8 
Ee | 95] 163) 800 
LE see Pt een eae ery) ee Ate oe. 
lt. oe ie he | |e | | Fe 
ii Roe ® | es eae a ey 
4501.1... .lWe....: eau. le 7 ee a 
tog ee | A oe | 0 ed 
oO eee 3 ee ASM scene. 
Cis ee | oo). s. Ol cece A. 
eo aaa = oe atl. cose A 
21, 003| ApeMS| oa Tagii|)... ee 
Oo ilisce ee ee Obl. ces 
eee A, Se un © 225)... ae |) 
Pee | oak oa ere Sele ee 
Esc eee eee Oe el Ba0lccenc.- 4 
enon e eee SRY bie 
ay 7 ee PE | omen | 2909... ell 
heb 5: | eae | ae 25 
9,860|..--... al ee aa 73 
Mio 750}..2222-)° 1,820 SO | ee 
ASG eee coe ee 587 
ae Veo! 8,600.2... m8) 8,600 


eee e ee ee! 
ee a 


Gertrude Huey 
Sue Imogene Silliman... 
Callie Thacker 


W.Sherman Lister 
Ruth Ramsdell 
C.L. Van Antwerp 
Phebe Parker 


Elizabeth Conwell 
|, JLaBONY 18%, IDCrar ONS, Ce poaoece 
Mildred 8.Smith 
G.M. Walton 


er ee 


8: C, circulating; 


883 


884 


(Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 


Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


6: Supported by—T, taxation: 


R, reference: 


| 1D atley . 
| 1 |e2 sss 
2 Jouve ae 
, lio {[Suelee : 
Location. Name of library. = Bol wee |e Os oe wi 
me Stay < ft ee 
5 g |S| 2 leferesl & 
5 & 3 a [Seles ra) 
Fy (S) aa] ue oO na 
1 2 | 3 4 3 6 7 8 9 
| 
MINNESOTA 
S140) WAAILKIG oS 202 c2c0-8 Public Hirsi Scliool 22.26 send | 1890 | Seh. | Butt TT. FE, |B: 1, 000 
3141 | Albert Lea.......- Albert Lea College ........-.. | 1886 | Col...| F.| C. | Fr. | B.| 2/000 
S140 Gog er: A Public Library ....- Gases | 1903 | Gen Rul T. F. | B. 1, 750 
S143 hk. Ol ee ae ee | Pure SOO e estes ve ucee te 188) | Sch...) FAG) T. | Frill. 1, 400 
Bld MPATION A cc coca tee Irving High SChool .....sscmgesu Sele a i. | ee: 1, 100 
3145) bes role erence ame Ul Public: Library: occcccsues oe 1893 | Gen RAVE. F.'W. 5, 000 
3146 | Appleton ......... Appletem Libtary o2.2<ceccnct 1896 | Gen Fer. C, |S. Bravic. 1, 500 
Sia WIAUSth sence cote! Library Association ........-- 1869 {Gen .}) EF W)C. IS.ErJyB. 8, 400 
SiS) |-.. 2. Osan ee ae PublickSchoo leas... .-o.- 4" | 1878] Seh...] F.}]) Ts. F. | BB. 1,100 
3149 | Benson ........-.- Public Hieh Schoo! .a2.222-cew 224 Scho. EE. fh, Fr ai: 1, 400 
8150 | Blue Earth.....-.- Bubliegsibranye ses oss oes ae mc es Gen . 4) Rely T. FY, NB. 1, 200 
hi) Tae (CoA Semarang Public Seno0l sa 3.022 sce. ce 1884 9 Sch. 4) T. Pr. HB. 2, 000 
S15? [pbraimerd........-4 | Northern PacificR.RLib.Assoc) 1884 | Gen ..| F.| C. S. iB. 1, 100 
$163 |/Cannon Falis ..... weublic High Sehoel .. 2-2... 1893.8 Sch-..0 Blt T. FL | R. 1, 200 
Slot qmchatheld= ccc. 4- Public High Sehool*......... tee | Sch...| F.| T. Fe. 2,000 
Slop WECIOQUEE cacon-42=3- Bublic Miprary.....222-2.5 024 1895 | Gen .. G7". 7. EMG. 7,341 
3156) ass ieee wa eeaeee ae Public School. nc. cesen ees 1sz0OM Sch.2.) F.U8T. | Friis. 1, 206 
3157 (4 /Collegeville.....-. SORT SA DMC Vo casero 1857 | Theo -) 0. C. | Fr.)) B. 20, 000 
1554 WE cc. CC epee ee Students: HiDrary sa... ae Col 24 ei Cc. | Fra. 2,500 
S169 PW Dawsan:. ..c.2022.8 Public SCHOO) ncdecncmeee 4 1ssap Sch .2 i By 7. Eth. 1, 100 
3160 § Detroit City.....4, Public High School..........- | 1893) Sch. .3) EF.) LT. | Frags. 1, 400 
3161 | Dodge Center..... Public SCROOU ey asteto. ees eue Lee Selig. MH T. Fn. 1, 000 
S162 Web wlth. cece. oF Central High Sehool ......... pleco | Seh..} Ea) T. Fr. Ra. 8, 166 
3163 4-25. Gove eee ee Duluth Bar Library Assoc.-...| 1889 | Law...) R.| C. S. WR. 10, 000 
S16L ee. Ose ee as NormealeSehoolteseecssnn sees £1903 Seb...) BE.) T. BE. NEB. 1, 000 
S165 i... piece. 2 ee Public library 24 tose we aeecc 9 } 1880 | Gen ..| O.| T. F. | B.{ 40,000 
3166 \e.... ct eae | Sacred Heart Institute........ 1.1890)) Seh_... F.1) C. Frit Bs 9, 650 
olee | FSiIrMOns ...00...4¢ Pa biG IGTOrIey caccceee- cu. as 1s79 | Gen. 4 ©. fF T. F, iB: 2, 230 
Si Pe Gee a ceee ae Pinplic SencGle nieces eas 1889 | Seh...] F.| T. Fes 1, 600 
Sl60® Haribault .2..22. 24 Bethlehem Academy... os. -00 2. 2 isch.14 BAM C. Ss, ais, 1, 000 
S170 fe .2-- WMOnc eases eas Minnesota Seh. for the Blind...) 1866 | Asy...| F.|  T. Fe aes 2,440 
SIA hee. =< Gaeta ee Public Hien Senool..c.222. 2288.2. 3 | Sch BoM UT. Uh Frag Bs 1,500 
S170 1b... (lone ee ee ae f Publicwiihratyts..s... sce oes 1874 | Gen ..| F.| T. Fh LB 5, 792 
3173 |S... - (LO Se ere st, Gertlude’s Mibrary *..2. 229 | 1890} Sch...] O.] C. Ss. | B. 1, 600 
le | ee Opes cee as Si Maiw Ss Haile ece cee 11866) Seh...§ Hate C. ie Frias 38, 009 
3175 ||... om eccee A f School for the Deaf..........! P1866 f Assy...) 20. TU. 1) Fei. 2, 500 
AiG Leese MOR eee! Seabury Divinity School...... 1858 | Theo .| F.| C. Fr. | B. 9, 0CO 
S177 ae. <: Cie wee P suatiuek Selooles2)-2cc-.: 18854) Sch...) Bu) C. Fr.) B. 8, 000 
8178 | Farmington....... Publie High School ..2.22. ee SS Sch 2 1a) &. Per. ae: 1, 000 
3179 | Fergus Falls...... Buble ei pranverne. saqecceeee 1890 | Gen O.d) T. He EBS 1, 824 
SuSOMIMGANIOUG 25222 a. 41 Public High Scnool ....2-2-.4 1888 | Sch...] F. | T. 10) 1) 9 183. 1, 000 
Blois Glencoe... o...<6<4- BiiiG SCReOl yu cence escees 1sSa i) Sch.24b. 4) T. tb Fr. A. 6, 000 
RU laeeee (Gio 5 Sse cratic A BleEVCTS SCM MT Fee 2 cence 1880" Sch 2.4 Ball C. 30-8 Hass 5, 200 
8183 | Granite Falls...... Public High Sehool .2.....:22.! 1Ssd | Seh 2 ee Fr. | \B3 2, 000 
Sieaeastines s.. 222.04. LDU OIG Xe NOON s Sag ae oerean aa ce 1e724b Sch Pel OE er Bs 3, 600 
Blcomellibbine 2225.25.21 Public High: Sehool .......2.16o.. 2! Sch 2 iv Me Fr. | B. 1, 000 
3186 | Hutehinson .....-. Ruble Hoeh Seirool 2.2.22 2 13s2 Sch 2) Ry T. Pia B: 1, 500 
$187 | Jonesville........- ff Eitblnee seh oo less eee nce ae (ease ae Sch a4) RAP TL. F. WB 1,200 
3188 LAKE City ..2.25. 4! p Pitolie Mig Seligol 32.2... Hesicmaed Seh 2-0 Bhy Toe @ Or. ine 1, 0C0 
3189 feLakefield| .......242 Puplieshici School ts.cc.-eshye.. a! Sch El) 2D. A Se ays 1, 200 
3190 | Lanesboro ........ Ieiblie Hig heSehool ss ssces see Basi Al Sel 7.4 le ties. Fo: 1, 000 
3191 | Little Falls........ Per lie Library coe. scenes ee Geren we Fe Hic. 1, 963 
Q19S WRU verne .......220-: Free Public Library ......9.5 1lss8 |} Gen ..] F.| T. Fs EB: 2, 400 
8198 WE 2: GU eee a eer Ruble ie heschool =. s.s2eee4 1890 | Seh Kil Ped iB: 2, 223 
$191 | Madison .......--- MEIGS DOO) secca cc. ses ee ee Seh BoM T. Fre ee 2, 600 
SL9D WEMam kato... ..2.- 52 Public HigltSer ool .2.0. 2.2. Dee. A! } Sch ee | Bale oe | 5) 18%, 1, 200 
8196 |..... (Osea sees ss pubic wil b rays eee creer eee 1824 | Gen O.4) T. Me EE WB 8, 400 
O17 Be... On .cewesnes tt st, Veter and St. Paul's Paro- 2. fSeh .2. F.f) C7) Soins: 6, 000 
chial Library. 
B1OSIE .2..< Coe eee State Normal Sehool ........- 1°69 | Seh Phe ©. OY | 98%, Soll 
8199 | Mapleton......... iziiblie SenoOolise sa acee. ccc seer ae Seh 2 E. ihe ie BS BS 1, 380 
3200 | Minneapolis ...... Augsburg Seminary .......... 1869 | Col eG: Pra. 3, 600 
S20 Ween ee Oe seer eae. Ae Central High Sehool.....22.- 4.2... 4: seh Day Wee Pras 8, 500 
AYA | Boece CLG eee reece cae WaSteHielheSchoole..-se sees 1895 | Seh. 10M) (40s Preis: 2, 000 
S203 18.25. dorese. soar as HennepinCounty Medical Soc} 1900 | Med 1eeml |) <r 1Bes ) | 1a 4,721 
3204 |..... MOR esses. a Minneapolis Bar Assoeiation.| 1883 | Law..| F.| C. Sep B2 10, 00 
205i |... GOne area soe eA: Minnesota FreeTraveling Lib-| 1800 | State .) R.| T. He. 8, 87 
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PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 
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7: F. free; S,subscription; Fr, free for reference. 8: C, circulating; 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 


Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 
r | ] 
| AS OM 
| | | i EES 42 
| : il S 2 a | ae 
Location. Name of library. . al 2 iz Pes ay cs 
| 3 ; Wo 2 loco ks ae 
| = a es & 1895150 = 
S) = 5 mo pes RS ° 
cs oD Tala me 6 > 
| 
1 2 3 4 a 6 | 7 8 4) 
MINNESOTA—CON, | | 
3206 | Minneapolis .....- North High School......2:..8 1895 Sch aM Ts Er. Vek. 2 
B20) Lean (CLO a Sar oe Public Lib. of Minneapolis...) 1885 | Gen O.{T.D.} F. | B.}] 180,000 
BOB EL. oc. GOs sees Stenlesht al eee eee 1891 | Sch Reh Coil Ere RR 2,500 
3209 }....- planer cee ae Teachers’ Library Assoc ....-. 1s82]/Seh...| Fal, C.,) 6. Wie. 5, 520 
SLlOLE. ca. GOi222 cee ee ee aa Seminary (Riv. |e. Theo .| PREC.) Prosi, 25 
Luth.). 
Soda cee AO oe seen eee University of Minnesota......! 1S6S PCa...) Ale ay. F, WEEE) U1 570) 
ByAeg| ees AG 2a toss cc eee. College of Homeopathic |...... Med..| F.} C. Fr. ER. 3, 000 
Medicine and Surgery. 
GRAS: one COm tees ee Col, of Med. and Surgery .| 1880 | Med rap C. Er. HER: 5, 6CO 
g214 | ionteyvideo......2 Public Library .< . 22050 s5 ce. 1880 | Gen Fil) T. FF. EB.) 3, 065 
S2Ton| NOMUCCIIO.. 2... Public Hig heschooll 22.22... 2 lense 4: Seh ed | estoy ed | | asaa) 1, 200 
3°16) NMoorhcad....2-2.! PulbliGischoOlee we eee 1875 |) Sch. Fa Ts EF. WEB. 2, 200 
Boy) |e ae GUO cetera ae. State Normal School .........- 18§8 | Sch Ball © Tsar ke | B. | 3, 010 
SUSHI NT ORES ce cts Public uuorany sence sees a 1888 | Gen Joe) | Paths ota. 2, 700 
3219 |..... ee ee MeublicSehoal... 0... tee sch.) Fil) T. HP. ee) Eom 
S2208 ie News Ulm) tees. s | Dr. Martin Luther College .../ 1884 | Seh...| F.) C. Er; |B, 1, 100 
i ae diese. | Public Hieh School ......+... 1864 | Sch. S49 FER Tu) Frente. 1, 425) 
B22 Pee: COy eee esceeee. durmyvebent Eibrary . 22. 28..8 iso | Soc ...0 Foe) CG, | Fe Tye. 1,37 
Bozo NOLUMMCIG, 22 a. Carleton College (Scoville | 1869; Col...) O.| C. Fr. | B. 20, 00 
| Memorial Library. | | 
Be eee GOs tine eas Goodsell Observatory..... TS7S | SCice 2a) Wa C: Fr. f R. De 
SOD lee le eaeorene eee a Central High School..........}.----- ISch..4) Fay LT. F. WEB. 2,016) 
BOG rue coe AG cee see ee Publicsbibnanve: ..262 eee 1898 | Gen ..| F.| T. F, iB. 2,179 
DOT Bie COs seeeeee e F SrO leit olecee as. sc- nee 1s72 | Col.) O38) ©. 5. 9B. 5, 500 
S22R A OLIVIA. ccs oc cnc Publics Ene hisGnool...-. sei. = =- Sch. od) Fig) Ts ter Mb 120 
B22) Orton Ville. <5... Publicsbioh Senoole 32-9. eiee. -- = Scho. Esl ir: wpe. 1, 00 
32380 | Owatonna .......- Hreeseublic voraty-....-© 1897 | Gen ./) O14} TT. FS WB Ue 
SPE | Meee ClO eee A Pilisbury WCaGemly< <2... 202 6 UST Ooch wee ae C. rr. | B. | 2,500 
apap) see Cl wae See MPmbleiSehoal eecees--.. sree 153759) Sch 2.) Pay i. i EB: 1, 500 
8233 | Pipestone......... Pikree Public Library... . oe 1900) Gen sn Fae T. F. ic. 1, 500 
opbesit) | PalevecoL \AWV aloo oe Base Carnegie-Lawther Library ...|.....- Gen Oale TL: F. i B. 38, 500 
S2BDIP. oes < AGM ease Publie High School .......... ISOs sSchaee| aus | ‘Te 1! } 18% 1, 656 
BOOMs sie oe Opens cree a ne Red Wing Seminary.......... rs79 | Sch --| B4 C. Er eB: 1, 680 
BOT We tise 2 LOR ere as ctate Training School... 2. - 10S Sch se scree Jae |) eke 2, 850 
S203) Redwood Palls...UN Pirblic Sclool ...........0e: bite - 22 Seby, 4 Be | a F. | B. 1, 060 
SRI | osehayvad Wien aes eer. PublicshhichtSchools...2..--- [ome ce heeh ale, | or: Fr. | B. 1, 200 
coves Rochester...) Acad. of Our Lady of Lourdes.| 1889 | Schaap. || 2Cs Er. Rs | 1, 090 
ape eames OMe 2 sete German Library Association .| 1872 , Gen ..| R.| C. Ss. (Oe 2,070 
AD MI Seances GOR ee ED ING Bat oT aay eee ree [sea Gen = Onl Te a ee. 5, 987 
Boe h ae ic eee ee AL Pabie SeneOl «.. feet. oe een ISbogl Sclie..AtE. |) 71. | VER eee 2,000 
S24at Rushiord .....-2.. PublicehichiSehoo lew... 4.7. leases: Schism te beat Gober || | St 1, 609 
sldopmot. Charles... .2.-.4 Public High Schools 3-2. .-2|---2e "= Sehe c| Klee Fr. WB. 1,000 
Be ADe mot elOUC!.. x2 ene. MinnesotaState Reformatory.| 1887 | Asv...] F.| T. i AEE. 1, 600 
TaN GOs cea: 7 eae Pubhe. Libtury and rec 16s), Gen .20 0, | “17 I, WB. 5, S83 
Reading Room. | 
OA SMe are ts COU e322 eee Pinolie@ School. cs-2e-2--- == 1si6ae Sen 8 ERE 1. Fr. ic: 1, 500 
AA) ees GOs2e: o5 2 eieee State Normal Schocl ,........ he6Sevsch sa Fale 1. }Oeery | En 6, 226 
SOOM Stat MME Sic ccc ccc) Wie liGes ClO Ol eee eee ives) Sissies EA) ake Er: eo. 1, 500 
ool) St. Joreph....22..4 Sia menecien s Libis... 0.5. 1880 | Sch...| Fj) GC, || S. ACR” drome 
Soil leere CO he rae D SiOse mls Winnie ses ee 1SGO | Eheo 3) Fale Cc: S. IWG.| 2, 000; 
sen (ost. boul Park. 2.)! JPW SONG nt Seen Gena sencaAllssccos Seles Wee le F: eb: 1, 50 
eet Net Pa ek cee Baldwitl SCmMnATY ...<2- <6. P ESh ee th. 0 aes Pe Fr. |e. 1,00 
5 eee (ol so ne Central Wiel School ......<.. | 1877 | Sch...) BA Dok re 5, 05 
8256 | St, Paul (Merriam College of St. Thomas ........ | 1884] Sch...| Fal’ CG. WS. DB Bara 
Park). 
Sy ip peley JEATCOT ene, or Cleveland High Sechool....... 189i | Sch...) £M T. Ere eet 3, 00 
Saale cane GOe ee ae Concordia College...........- 1893 | Sch...) F.) Cy WS: Brae. 129) 
Se) | ree One acca ee at Hamalie Winnversit\e sees... 1253 | Col | ei 3s Jopen)| | s5i- 7,00 
BOON a aveters MOee nce Humboldt High Sehool......- } 1860") Set. .c| aT: Pres. 5, 00 
230 0 ae CNG ce enice set Maealestcr College (Edward | 1885 | Col...; F.j C. ir. PE. 7,50 
Neill Library). 
eGo teen ae GO bite as si cae Mechanic Aris High School..| 1887 | Seh...| F.| T. re Res. 1, 60! 
ade Ve wists (ClO) epeeemnaiess « ce 5 Minnesota Histcrieal Society.| 1849 | Hist...) PL] FP. 18, Je 38, 22 
Cut | Peper GOR eco cee Norwegian Lutheran Sem....| 1878 | Theo .| F. | C. Fy (ie 3, 40 
209" | once GOeaaeemra cae. Publi@ieoTany eee eee ee 1882 | Gen (GE a. Ke YB: 61, 00 
S266) |... os CO eerie ee St. Joseph’s Academy 22.2.5... isel | Sele (bb bec. Fr. | B. 1, 50 
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C, corporation; D, donations. 7: F, free; 5, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 8: C, circulating; 
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Name of librarian. 


Flora Colquhoun 
5, James K. Hosmer 


weer eee eee eee wee 


Margaret FE. W 
Alice Edwards 


Nelle Olsen 


Wm. W. Folwell 


ee ey 


S10} es ceae. 


Hdaviniwls Reeds 22s. 


Mrs. S. Elliott 


| Edw. Petry 


Geo. Huntington 


Wm. W. Payne 


Nina Stewart 
Edith M. Pye 
O. G. Felland 
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(Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


6: Supported by--T, taxation; 


R, reference; 


| Clinton 


Location. 


MINNESOTA—CON. 


St. Paul (Merriam | 


Sherburn 
ECD, ieee ses ae 
Springfield........ 
Spring Valley..... 
Stillwater. cc. a ae 


Tracy 
LL eeca do 

Two Harbors 

Verndale 


Witd@ena....2:22.08 
Warren 
Waseca 


White Bear Lake.. 
Wilder 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Aberdcen 
Agricultural Col .. 
Bay St. Louis. ..... 
Blue Mountain ... 
Brookhaven 
Byhalinee.o2ee: a4 


Bes 3 CO) eae ee cee 


Srystal Springs . 
Edwards 
French Camp 
Greenville 
Harperville 
WMerniando. =. 22s. o8 
Holly Springs..... 


eaene 


eeeecaae 


base COR AaNeascee o 


Name of library. S 
| 
3 
S 
ey 
2 3 
} St. Mary’s School............- | 1893 
DiseRa ule Sem Way ss ee a eee | 1894 
| 
| State Board of Health........ 1872 
B stlesbibrarynss.o2ems eee 1858 
Teachers’ Training School..... 1888 
NASIR tlOnMECONVeNt ace. aeec a8 1876 
ist. Paul's Colleges-2.2555...25 1889 
Gustavus Adolphus College... 1876 
Publi whibrany 2. seseence ence 1895 
BublieiScloole- 2.4. 2-as- ee 1876 
State Hosplaleses 222.22. coe cence 
Bryant Library Association... 1879 
Publicsschoolees..s-s. cee. 1894 
Public High sSchool s22cs22 obese 
Dyckmann Free Library..... 1901 
ulblne SS Chol see senna ee 
Ruble Sehooli- 3.5 ..csccssette-2 28 
Public High Sehool .........-! 1891 
Publiewbipratyess-sse45e.45 5-4 1899 
RUDITCZS CIO ORE a: een sees 1899 
si Library ASseciation <i. .2p.. Esse: 
‘Pen litere(lateto)| Basanaeeaeesses.. 1892 
Public High ySchoollc s2n5-. were 
RirbliceSe@hnhoolk.. 22 s295- eee 1880 
Ladies’ Library Asscciation * | 187 
PubliceSenool@e.cts. ssc ns 1892 
JEADI ote SletaKOOl sea neoeoorasae 1890 
Publie and High Scheool...... 1893 | 
aT lCeSelroO let eens sree we eee 
Public Senool e222. 2s62 0-4 ee siace 
RilblicgsChool Ses nee oe ces 1883 
White Bear Public Library...) 1889 
Brecke school eeceasee- eee oes 1888 
PPulblie i breny esescceeneeeer | 1908 
People: Schoole...s---5.-9. 22. 1883 
Willman Seminary 2.2. .ceo.! 1888 


Publie High School 


Parker College 22222 25.0652. 4. 1888 
Piblieys cloolsste ssh. ste bee a 
ErecsPubievbibranye «2.24558 | 1886 
Public tish Schooll..---s-.-6 1861 
| State Normal School .-..22..4 1860 
IPaphesSEMOOl ste... e2e- tee oe 1897 
Public High School .......... 1895 
Mississippi A. and M. College... 1880 
St. Stanislaus College........- | 1854 
Blue Mountain Female Col...) 1876 
Whitworth College........... 1849 
Kate Tucker Institute........ | 1882 | 
Hillman Col. (Lesbian Lib.)..| 1860 
Miassissippr Collezen-.. as. -44 1826 
Herminian Society *...... 1852 
Philomathean Society*...) 1865 
Industrial Institute and Col..| 1900 
Piblic Wolbrem sere. ee 1876 
WP ubliciein Schoolies: sss" 1890 
Southern Christian Institute ....... 
| Central Mississippi Institute. 7 ee) 
M PubiC Sencol <<... cssteoseee 1890 
Harperville School........... Vaso 
Randall University School ..-}-...-- | 
| North Miss. Presbyterian Col..} 1901 
hb State Normal School ......... 1872 
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1 15 
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States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 
B, both.] 


7: FP, free; S, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 


8: C, circulating; 


3 : S Receipts from— 3 aie 4 
3 ie Bo ee o g Pe 5 5 
g |eh| sg ; |ee | & 8s | 82 | BP 
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sane 120 aN eerste O00 liner alae BOO | secs ee eee ae eh BLT AL Ces. StTON Gee ae 
noone ett ey ke LAS seme aan: a leverestet tere ee meee eee eee i, 240le 22a ee FI cose ee Ca shepherd: 2. me 
520 D0 oeen sal aera eee cee eee (oil eee 4 | Sees ae Martha A. Fischer....... 
ROO) PG. Ge at al meee ose crea meses PA Uae 4 | Serene JA, VOUnS (uIStesee. ae 
We... Oe S64 ee tOu Glee cereal lees c= § Oi Sees cee Fils - 22 oe WM OSCD ING POWelleee. aa. 
a 105 625 ee Clie. FO ey A Eh, eee | 
~""600) 350/12, 000) 700) 120). 222] 630|_......-....... Ginnie Mullin .. 22... /8 
-ooteno G6SSGH Cee eeeee Beceem Si) Gece came Geo. Ay SraniLonees essere. 
Ta) aie S| Ve a | | ae 600}.........|  §$9,500| Joseph M. Stiles.......... 
6 100 a (OO. 22 200 Seas Aisa eetee erate | eres ae DC AS EE fie cee ee 
5 3 | 50 1, 298 60 20M Snes BOs eae eee es ae A A UIOT: ae ects eae 
PEE goal "88 6a) af eeal III gga III Gertie B. iebherson | 
460 50 800 40 OUP Ss aces SU eaeceotn| | Seeooren PO wVOvVelan Gee. as. = sae 
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Soneeee |) FCO SSeeaa cee Fame! | ents ee eee Seen Se | Se eee Co erie eee MINTS GIs ot 
aa eee ee eo ee 2 Uidith L.krost. ee 
oo |) SG Ss eae eae AO atc’ 140). coe a ee Jessie AG Littlev.;.- 2.2 a 
St)! SE ae! Gane eee Lame ad eee A | Oe AS eee | 
300, 400 20008. .-25! 300s eas B02 ESS ee eons ie. Nell M. Barlow ........2: 
UG) SI eRe Rhee ae Boao [reece PO ere ces) Ba asegee oe KW VameA kenmess 2... ee 
— } 150 PGS. | Wshlgso. ome 165.5... BAM. sicConnell.. 2... 
scone Pele S6S| we SO, 196) 26.6782 oe}. -2 5. cage 6, S68'22.. 0 .clc....- ee weannette A. Clarke: . 232 
SOO REe 5) ee ee Pe ete eee AME ce ec em eer a er Th satay Oe a] Pe ore cs eee ees os Soe i 
e000 400|.....-.2,)4-...2/ 000s UIs ppemeeeten Mie ne. > Mary Grant.............. 
Me. -2 | 145 5, LOOM. ... 2-4 CANN Se ATOM . goeeelacscns ae WE CUNIE ML, Beckley... 2a. 
| 
| | 
5, 425,-_.... 5, OOM. 2. 17 ee 6G tsa ale.e BITC R. Stacie. see ee | 
iaeoome 241 GTO Um ae Sak caer BOD eee lo woON ero, DeErehmais) aces 
es. we! LGC eee oe ORE oc Pee 2a), oe leg ee als. Booth Lowrey... ae 
50060 BOON. sau {ee | ae 320) ee. ae M.G. Haywkins...2.5.20! 
700 LMS at Apo eee | tee J AQ Reap ae Bee oe | Natews. Rucker. sss. 
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[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


| Location. 


MISSISSTPPI—con, 


3330 | Holly Springs 

os WM RUC E OM. c,cnsc 5.4 
3332 CA AC Naeem ee 
BOO Bees oe Gale: scm geek 
BSukl, 2 aeee Ot Be eee 
Sate Be eee (One Ae ee 
3336 | Kosciusko ...... 
333 MockWatt: a..2-22- 
3338 | Louisville.....-- 
Soon | NleEriIdian.. <2... - 
BBriO)g (ae ee OMe 9S ees 
Sow ST INateheZ. .-. 2.22 
ated BE aes Gerd arteries 
Soto eOUtoOtoG..... =... 
334t | Port Gibson..... 
3345 | Tougaloo.......- 
Seite (DIE, Baacoeneeeee 
3347 | University .....-. 
apikely' | Sapa (Gi eee 
Ssi9e Vicksburg ....-. 
33504). - Meee: ass. 
Sooleg, West. LOINt..-.-- 
BR Lae ClOR ee See 
3393 | Westside........ 
OOO Wipe 222 ce aoc 
330) || Wazoo City ....-- 

MISSOURI, 

BoC MA LORMY 226s cie ee 
ON Wate (RUGS) Paterna 
BBHis| AB ee (CLO aera eens 
See he ae (MOnmac roe nre 
Soou WW ArcaAdIa..... 2... 
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Name of library. | = 

as) 

3 

fe) 

ie 

By 3 
BST UMA OTSUiVe eee cece ae 1867 
Miillsaps College.......-...-.- 1892 
Biblie Haigh Schools .sesce- 1890 
State Institutionforthe Blind*). 22... 
State Institution for the Deaf.| 1894 
ene LAY poe gesaccan esos 1838 
Public High School .......... 189-4 
Foster Polytechnic School* ..|....-. 
PNor nile Olesen ee ae me 
Meridian Female College .---|.....- 
Wechsler Graded Sehocl .....|.....- 
Fisk Memorial Library.....-.. | 1883 


SOCMMNENSIVICN: 2... 2).cc<c 
Soule Pecthany .tex 5: =: 
oO BPO OUINAT . 22. sce 
3364 | Bonneterre ..... 
S360n Meas =< COe see aes 
3366 | Boonville ....... 
ah MWe oe Ones a ose 
SOUS Mec cwne MO seetncceeirsice 
0369) Brookfield ....-- 
33701) brunswiclo.....- 
3371 | Camden Point .... 
Salem CxINeTON = cee... 
Ooton | GalttOlec, access 
OD Uele..ce (Oki). eee one 
Sein) | aemne LOR ee es 5 cn roe 
3376 | Cape Girardeau... 
BE \leaeee (OlOia 8 See a 
Soroe| Carrollton: ...... 
Soo WP Carelage. ....-. 
Bee eee Cy acnneeas 
281 | Chillicothe .... 
SOS Loe hO Merete owes. 
3353 | Clarksburg ..... 
Bro) We ACIBUINICO TG 5 ae eee 
8385 | Columbia ..-... 
Sai) see Ore. sees 
3387 | ee MOB aets ses 
Shite) eeaee (NOS Se ceee A Se 
Batch) aan dO eae. 


Stanton Col. for Young Ladies.|...... 


Chickasaw Female College... 1852 
Chamberlain Hunt Academy* ...... 
LOUgsALOG UNIVersily 2.22.55 4 | 1871 
NOnmalelistiivitee. es: ee oat an 
University of Mississippi ...-. | 1548 
a WS ChrOOlBms ss A ioe 
Library Association ..... .... 1896 
St. Aloysius Commercial Col . ...... 
Mary Holmes Seminary..-...- 1899 
Public Pieh School .....- we - ee 
Aleorn Agricultural and Me- | 1868 
chanical College. 
Gakian gd Coueney oe. se: eee ae ee 
St) Claras Aca@emive ss... - oer |e - 
Central Christian College *...) 1892 
J.S.Allen Society Library*|...... 
Northwest Missouri College j 1892 
(Senate-Clionian Library). 
Publicshagn School 222....2222. 1888 
Ursuline Academy for Young | 1877 


Ladies, 


Watson Historical Library *..| 1855 


Publicshish Schoolies. 2... -- 1899 
Southwest Baptist College....! 1878 
Publie High Sehool........... | 1893 
St. Joseph Lead Company | 1889 
Free Library. 
Kemper Military Sehool...... 1844 
Tainblie SGMOOl ee: so.6- se ees ss 1898 
State Training School for Boys| 1891 
BubliedlishtSchools..22..sha-. 2-2 
JUDraT Va ASSOCIATION <2. .2.-—- | 1891 
Female Orphan School of the |....-. 
Christian Church, 
Missouri Wesleynn College...) 1887 
Christian University....... 2. aoe 
MeTIGIiMMLOdSew =... nae | 1885 
Mite skellvoroll So scaenoeeuscdce 1820 
men Vincents College... 2.2222 1842 
State Normal School ......... | 1874 
Public High Schecoll2..---.-.- 1890 
Carthage Collegiate Thistitute.!...... 
Enble Scnooleers..2- sees. < | 1889 
NormalSchnoolen--2.--...csc= | 1890 
BublicyHiehSeGhoolliessass<- 2 1878 
Clarksburg College.......-..- 1¢61 
Rubee chnool mea. -ss ase. 1859 
ChristtameCollere. 3.) 2.22 see ieee a 
stephens Colleges 2 22 cece. 1870 
University Academy *........ 126: a 
University of Missouri........! 1848 


Law Department.......... eco 


* Statistics of 1900. 
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Sch...| F. 
AY ao BP. 
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State .| F. 
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Col . F. 
Soh. Ab 
Soe R. 
Col. i 
Col . F. 
Gen F. 
Sch Bo 
Seh.. F.4 
Col 1. 
Law ..| F. 
Gen ..| F. 
Seh... F. 
Seh. F. 
Seh F, 
Col F, 
Seh....| F3 
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Col ...| O. 
Gen ..|. 10 
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| 
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Seh 21 E. 
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Sch 4.41 ik. 
Col 40 ry 
Col . | a 
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Bertha Livingston. ....-- 
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(Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished frec. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


| hes ore 
B Ba ahs 
: || o |4n8 85 
Location. Name of library. ig fo] 2 a s| 3g 
ow oe ert 
a | g |8| & lessee! & 
5 | & |B| S |fSsle5| s 
om iS aa) nm |Ra iS) > 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
MISSOURI—cont’d. | 
8390 | Conception ....... ' Conception Abbey..........-- 1877 | Theo .| F. | C. mr. | AR: 
3391 i?) Desoto ......-2..-- | Mount St. Clement’s Sem 0, 1900 | Theo .| F.| C. | Fr. | B. 
3392 \))...- ClO Race Son aes Bublic High:School 22c2-s.4.4he-. ee Steldl ape Wg |e ee Fr. | RB. 
S893). «a: OMe au eiee ee a. ME, CSAS lui braryae ccc ae cee 1901 | Y.M..) F. | C. Se (Be 
3394 | Excelsior Springs.| Wyman School*.............. 1888 | Sch...| F.] T. Fr. | R. 
8395 | Farmington....... Carleton College .......-..--- 1855 0 Sch. 2h PPC. ih er, |: 
3396 |..... (Rec eeaeee ress | Publie School ¥; <.<.on0.<-<:- 1883 0 Seb Ae ee. NB ae, ae 
SSO TMI AVCtte 0. .sceees GentraliColere wee sa.ccs ee 1857 |} Col ...h F.C. Dali Fr. |B. 
S308 ce GOP eee cere Howard-Payne College....... | 1881 | Col...] F.] C. PE. ap Be 
$399 | Pelorissamt...<....¢ | St. Stanislaus Seminary ...-.. 1829 | Theo .| F.| C. Fr, i] R: 
8400 | Fredericktown....| Marvin Collegiate Institute ..| 1896 | Sch...| F.| C. Er) JER. 
SHO1 PE UITOUR. os. ven. Orphan Sch. of the Christian |...... Sch. a] Foal. Jor, (PB: 
| Church * | 
S402 Weee GOmat se... eee ts State School for the Deaf..... 1851 | Asy...| F.] T. Ie) PPB: 
S103 he. as Oe pe). uae oe Synodical Female College....|...... Col ../) F.4', CG. i Fr. # Ri 
8404 }..... Ota fee Westminster College........../...... Col...| F.] C. Fr. } R. 
S1OOMNGAAtING Ss G25. Grand River College*........ 1850 | Col...| F.| C. S: | iB.a 
3406 |..... Ouse oat! Public High School........... 1872\) Sch? a Fag) Loa Er. eee 
2407 GlaszowW ....000.0. hc wis WibPAtys 26. sncc.e ee 1867 | Gen ..| O.| C. |S. Fr. B.| 3 
3408 Bh,. == GOW sec cee: Pritchett Collese..-.-2..4:- ee -= Col... iG: Vie Este 
3409 |... GO. .chee Bublic School -2.-.65.02-a 1898/1, Sch...) FUT. DN oF BY 
8410 | Glencoe........... Wa Salle Institute ss..-c5e<. a8 1858 | Sch...] F.] C. Fr. | B. ; 
S4TIMPIGrandine.... se. 2 Public High School .........-}.-...- Sch. -]) Pati Ti: Fr. | B. 
3412 Tf) Greenfield .......4 iVBublic School... ese. 1870 | Sch...] F.}] T. Fe Be 
3413 | Hamilton......... Public High School .........- 1890 | Sch...| F.|T.D.| F. | B. 
3414 | Hannibal ......... Free Public Library .......... 1889 | Gen ..| O.| T. Fi WB 
65) Ane GOD sost cee Public High School .........4 Hes ae Sch...) Fae Te Fr. | B. 
3416 | Harrisonville ..... Public High School .......-.-- | 1883 | Sch...| F. | T. F.) i} Be 
S414 | Hermann 2. ....- 1 fh felic: La brary: os.ci e225. 4 188) '}} Gen ..p Fett} FLW €. 
8418 | Huntsvilte........ Public High Sehool .......2.. 1859) Sch. ..0F. 0. C.ll Fray Bs D 
Ca OMMEL DENA cee. eee: JiberiarAcademiyas se. eee ee 1890 | Sch...) F.}| C. 8. | BR. 
3420 | Independence ....] Public Library ............... 18914] Gen ..| F.} T. He eB: 
BEAL) | Ree CORONA oe Ae er Woodland College *........../.....- Gen JME st a: F. | R. 
422 MAC SOM 4. ccc secs Jackson Military Academy.../...... Sch RA C.. ) Era a ke 
3423 | Jefferson City..... Bree Ruble Milpraryecce «4-6 1901 |} Gen .POgT.C.j) Ff B: y 
Bez a! (ae S0o ee a eeinn ae State: MiTAr yi seen: .ccesc< te, Dis85 hState 80. Ta) Fr. aR! 
2495 b..... doeses ee | State Prison Library ......... 1s62yAsy.. 10%) T. i Fb as! | 
SUS | | diye ibolee came aie Mf) Hree Public Library......<2c¢ 1902 | Gen ..] O.} T. F. | B. 
PaO shee AOusecssieeees BublichSchooleeen este... a- 1898 | Sch..-] F.|- T. | Fr. | B. 
38128 | Kansas City....... Law Library Association ..... 1872 ila .4FeIB Co RS. Fra RR. 
BUPA) | | res OK 0 Fa ae eee eee Manual Training High School}...... Sch... ders fy iL: Hr, iB 
3630 [esas GO snescne emt. Ruble wi braty: sees em sa. sa! 1873] |Gen .<47Os fy T Fi Be 
BABIN os. OG rec see cet Redemptorist College ........ 1878 | Theo {| F.], C. ||) Fr. }) B. 
3432 Wlidder. 2... 220. & Kidder fistitute 5.222. se-..24- 1884 | Sch...) F.| C. Er. B: 
B138 MxiT KS VUle. 2. ee. 55! Richard Wagner Conservatory) 1893 | Gen ..| B.| C. F. | B. 
3434 Il... . Gl Om ascerr tenets Sojourners’ Club..........0008 1897 | Soc...) F.| C. Ss. | B. 
Be ehy | Phase Ons. ates s State Normal School ......... 1871 WiSeh.. 4 Bap) TL: Fr. | R. 
34361] Lagrange ........2 Lagrange College ............ 1S5SuliCol.... hat | C. Team) pase 
a ey/n Pibeieohe Ae eee cee BubliciSchoolmesassscesss: 24-1 1885 aeSch. 2) Fay ZL: ijekrJ ip Re 
S4o0) LUeRINStOn 2.22... 2 Central Female College ...... 1869 | Col...| F.| C. S. HB: 
3439 Ba. - GOSP Ree. ees | College for Young Women ...'...... Col 2) Fi) C: ri Re 
3440 |...-- Osea ie ce ees Public High Sehool!..52-..54)).... Sch...) F.) T. I, | B. 
S44 1S. << Otte ee oes aa Wentworth Military Acad.*..|......| Sch.1 Fal C. i) Fr. qe 
OA OPEL DOLLY acs cceeei a Liberty Ladies’ College.......|.....- Col Ea) C. Fr, dR. 
3443 f..- = Gee Ream A William Jewell College ...... 1849 | Col...] F.| C. Ss. | B. 
3444 |] Louisiana......... PbS Selmore Se aaasnseseanaa! 1, 1870} Sch..2) FOPT. DIS. Fre B. 
SUIOUM EN ACO se. aos see. Blees Military Academy...... 1899 | Sech...| F. | C. Fr. | B. 
3445 | Mansfield ......... Rublic High Schooll::..22-.. Ph ~ 2h Sch. ey) 7: Fr. | B. 
8447 | Marionville....... Collegiate Institute...........[....-- Sch .. FA) C: Fr. i} R: 
3448] Marshall.......... | Missouri Valley College ...... 1889 | Col ...| F.| C. Fr. | B. 
3449 |..... Queen oe Public School *escseas. oc. ee 1887) Sch...) Fo pe TD. if} Fr. WEB, 
3450 | Maryville......... Bublic High School... .22 20-2. Sche-qhhit st Re BEB: 
eso INR PN eXACO 22s sete / Blanton Publie School *...... 1882 | Sch... Raf | T. ise |) |) dss: 
3452 |...-. Os Waloweeeere as HarcimeCollezen. sess. -s5.- ee 18734. Col 2.) an | C: 8.7 ER: 
dO O Me qalen LO nc cece is.creis'e cle Odd Fellows’ Library *....... 1858 ;} O.F...| R. | C. Fr. Wie: 
8154 | Moberly .......... High School * ................ 1896! Sch ..49F oe THe Pr eB: 
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B, both. ] 
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G0) Ceessec GO beac s eee oes PESO SpODTer concen 
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3455 | Moberly ........-- 
SADOM WOnett.<....< cc. 00-2 
3157 | Morrisville... ... 
3458 | Neosho.........-.. 
3150) Ul eee (Clipiae, Pema St Fe 
8160 | Nevada ........... 
Stoll @dessa ....-.2.-..4 
3462 | Otterville ......... 
3463 | Parkville .......-. 
Oe! Perryville... ..2..4 
3465 | Pierce City........ 
34664. il Qe: ees 
ape Pilot Grove 2.229! 
3468 | Pleasant Hill ..... 
o200e) Poplar Bluit . 22... 
4m | Republic.......-.! 
8471 | Richmond ....-..- 
Bie) |e Oma eoe. cee 
Seto ROMA 2 lees. ccces ae 
3474 | St. Charles ........ 
8475 | pore KOS as omens eee 
3 WGm |e Glee aS eearne tem 
3477 Bare Omar oe oe 
ei avSt, Joseph... 2.4. 
3479 |..... (Cle ee ee 
3480 |. -~ - (Ga es ee eee 
3481 eee COM scrts cee as 
3482 We... GRO cae) ee 
8485 WOSt, Lowis .....-..-. 
SdGH IIL... - CG erence: Semen 5a 
baa HE .o5- GIG Barner. seaees 
OASO WE cces GO Sears aera 
BUST) Lies GO nc ae 
S488 |i... GOeo ace eat 
Cen t Bae Osos eee ah 
Sat) Fhe. CO a eee ed 
Ay So) eee Omer a ee A 
oe Lee (ONO RE ene mee 
3493 | ane Ohi AeA es 3 a 
agai |.....do............, 
3905 |... .- re a 
3196 | Rtone iO Gece ee a 
OMe Olsens. seed 
Bee eeeee GUOk nccit acca 4 
3499 | St. Louis (1600 Lo- | 
custistreet)). 
3500 | St. Louis .........- 
35901 | St. Louis (Jefter- 
son Barracks), 

aou2 | St, WOWwis. s...05.<0 
Sa Gm eae. COs. fos ee 
38504 ||... - Gieeaeeeeen ue | 
SOU MLE... GO) veers ter ee 
SoCG uh... < (kot ane ae | 
S07 Ws... Goes jv acccuee 
Bn08 a5. <.~ CU sae ee aee 
SpOOMe . . .- UO occ aces oe 
SOLOW... Ont ose 
yl) 8 | eee lO metre ts eee 
Sy | Eee GIG Reems oom 
Bos 1 Bene, Gigi Oa ham | 
3514 | St. L.(1832 Carr st.) 

So # St. Louis... ..255-k 
SolGale ose OZER seemed 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 


1903. 


Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


Location. 


MIssoURI—cont’d. 


6: Supportcd by—T, taxation; 
kh, reference; 


irculating, ref- 


| Ci 
or erence, both. 


| |a3¢ 
Ht B [646 
| : mo [Su & 
| Name of library. q ee | 2 1g oe 
: Gea) 2 wf fo) _ 
a oe | als) 

| a | ¢@ |S] & |g8s 
io} = Se g pea Seal 

ey © Alm |e 

| 2 5 + | 5] 6 | 7 

| Railroad, Library? 2.0.22... .2- 1870 | Gen ..| R.|] C. s. 
PiMblicsHicheScliool es. cee- mee Sch 1am | eae Fr. 
Morrisville Gollege*........-.).2..-: | Col eon) ee Or FP, 
Gladstone Literary Society *.., 1890 | Soc ...| F.} C. Fr 
BinolicsS CliOGES esas cease Pes iseh, Ay eal Te F, 

Public ee heSchoo) . 2.2.22: 2 ASST oC. AE. i es ape 
iP OUaKe rela aes eeeeeeaosed MS95 WiSci .. WE) F, 
Otterville CoN@e@e . ccc case eee. Sch Ee EG Fr. 
RarnkaC olleg ceases sce. eee 1875iNCol.. W Re Pc. F, 

I Piblic Beet School... ae. . 1 ‘fistolveae) Wie |) av ime. 
BupbisteCoulesets. 222. .225224Ab ee. 4 Col . Pee Ce 1Oh 
eb lGIS CHO 2 sence co. ae ecEM eR ss clave. Ee he Te F, 
Pale Grover Academy «eee alter. a Solme-m Cay PRC: iines 

| High School Library *.......- 1876 | Seh. ty peels Fr, 
Public High Sch@ol........-2- 2 aoe Selrge i FEE soe 1c. 
Publie High School*......... oe Sch.- 2) Tipe 
Ru plieG SCHOO Wess ss = «.<e ego as Sel. ie. f) . Fr. 
Woodson Institute ........... 1902 N Sch aa. iC. S. 
Sch. of Minesand Metallurgy | 1S7i Col BE TT: Fr 
Academy of the Sacred Heart.j...... Sche.. Whee C: Fr. 
Lindenwood College ......... TSB Col Se Ee CE Fr. , 

MerublicshighiSchoollss.-.a5.-! 1260 | Sch... -108..)° T. Fr. 

_ St. Charles Borromeo Library.| 1875 Soe...) F.| C. de 

| tree Public Library :....222- 8S0 | Gen ..| O.| T. ing 
German-American Bank Law | 1890 | Law OO. C. 5. 

Library. 

Pennie High School... ..2.5.4 1890} Sch...] F.j) T. Er. 

| Sacred Heart Convent.......- HSSE| ESCH oe A EHEE IC. Fr. 
St. Joseph Commercial Col.*.-| 1868 | Sch...| F.| C. Fr. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart.) 1872 Sch...| F.) ¢. i 
Bishop Robertson Hall....... 1874 Seh...| F. | C. er. 
Catholie Free Library ........ 18820 Sch 2.) RR! C: F, 
Christian Brothers’ College ..| 1851 | Col ...{| F. | C. Fr. 
Concordia Seminary ......... 124) | Theo .| F. | (Ch FY. 
Concordia Turnverein ....... TS OMN SOCe 5) He C: Fr. 

| Eden Theological Seminary..| 1850 | Theo .| F.[ C. ut 
Engineers’ Club ef St. Louis. #1869] Sei ...| Raf) C. | Fr. 
Forest Park University ....... fe--- Peel cn| Some O: 1, 
German School Association | 1850 Sch...) O.| C. JS. Fr, 

and Free Community. 
EG SuTe TEE Vee. = eee See eer 188i] Sch...) F.} C. Tr. 
FEOUSE OleRChISe Hee ee as cee ae: 1844 | Asy...| F.C. D.] Fr. 

+ Kenrick Seminary 32.2.5 4 189038 Theo Ad) Ge. a] Ss. 

| Law Library Association *....] 1838 | Law Foie Ce 8. 

ENE ee TEISDIGINGs See nae ee eee T8590 Sen .- 2 Hee Ce OT 

| Missouri Botanical Garden...| 1889 | Sci....! 0. | C. F. 
Missouri Historical Socicty...] 1866 | Hist ...0.] C. |S.Fr.. 

| 
Rhullips “Sehooly 0222s ose oe Sch 228 daw ©. eyes. 
2 OS TOME ye ee ee ee | Gar | eR) te 1a, 
Publicshligluschool 22.2. eke ee Sche./A os 2 ae Fr, 
SP Die POM tee ewes 1865 | Gen .-| R.| T. F. 
St. Joseph’s Church (resi- | 1845 | Soc.--| F. | C. Fr, 

dence library). | 
ROSA oulonaty oe 2 ieee 1846 | Sch...| F. | C. Fr. 

Noung Mens Sodality...201856 | Soc...) C. S. 
St. Louis Academy of Science | 1856 | Sci....] O. | C. Fr. 

| St. Louis Med. Lib. Assoe...... 1899" | Med. Wk Ce wiser: 
St. Louis Mercantile Library..) 1846 | Mer ..| O.} C. |S. Fr.! 
St. Lows furnverein =. 0-4-4 850°) Soc-.N OLN, C3 er. 
St. Louis University .......... 1. USBI || Col . Oui) C. Fr. 

Students’ Library........- 1870 | C.So0c(iF. WC: S. 
St.Xavier’s Young LadiesIib.| 1850 | Soec...| R.| C. S. 

i sclf-Culture library. ..--: .. 1888 | Gen Oa Cs ie 
Silanes: Iuihohlenconesoeaenene. 1858 | Soe Rs Wt aes 108 

| State School for the Blind ....! 1851 | Asy...1 F.| T. F. 
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PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1908—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


7) EF, tree; S, subscription; Fr, 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


free for reference. 


8: C, circulating; 


B, both.] 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


Location. 


MISSOURI—cont’'d. 


eo 
Sedalia 


Stanberry 
Sweetsprings 
Tarkio 
Trenton 


ee ee 


Webb City 
Westplains 


MONTANA. 


ee OS 
eee eAVa cece eereencace 
ee he Oe ey 
eeeeer etree eee 
se cee 


oa 


Lane do 
Greatfalls 
Helena 
HM eke acho Wt 

| Harrison). 

Heleua 


f alisnell@css2. 3.) 
Lewistown 
Livingston 
Miles City 


PUUIpSDUre ...2- 2. 
iwih Bridges... -4 
Wargimia City... .22- 


NEBRASKA. 


Albion 


Bellevue 
Bennington 


' 


Name of library. 
oO 
=) 
5 
iS) 
fy 
‘ ne 3 
Wniversity Club s.s22.s-e.see4 1872 
Ursuline Academy ........... 1850 
» Washington University ...... 1853 
Wanye Scho Ole aster ee: 1867 
Wright’s College and Private |....-- 
High School. 
Y.M.C.A.Library(cent.brch.), 1898 
George R. Smith College ..... 1893 
Bulplicsinibranyeeccceetece eae 1895 
DrinryCollece ee. sone -e5 Ss 1873 
High School Library *........ 1894 
JEOREMtOPACAGEMY 2 acsem. =. eee 
YoMe CVA Wilbranry* 2225. ao 1899 
Normal Sehoolas2..- 24-6. 1880 
IRUblCSChOOl aes. eneeee oe j-| 1893 
Tarkio Colleges soe. oe. sees cee 1884 
Jewett Norris Library ........ 1890 
Rublic:tich Schoolie:.. 2... sens. 20 
Buble Schoo) --acc cn. cet Mee ee 
State Normal School .......-- 1871 
Central Wesleyan College...-.| 1870 
Public School ..... AO ane aecea 
Publiesen, (G.F. Pease Lib.) a. 24 
Hearst Free Library.........- 1895 
Public High School. .......c2p.2.2.4 
Parmly Billings Mem. Lib ...|...... 
Bublic High School? ..2... 224s... 2te 
Hreeseibrativeecsm se ccs cciae ¢ 1875 
Montana Agricultural Col....} 1893 
Free Public library.....-.--2 1891 
Public High School .......-.. 1300 
St..Mary ssAcagdemy .. 2... 46s s- 2b 
lite WerisOne: see ee seee eae 1901 
Wm. K. Kohr’s Mem, Lib....) 1903 
Bubhesbibrany ascs.se.sse > cee 1890 
State Normal School.......... } 1897 
Ruble rbibnanyeesseesesct es | 1892 
Diocesan Librany.sc.cs<2. ee <4 1885 
Montana Wesleyan Uniy..... 1888 
DCOSTIGMDTATN < cckcc corte ces oe 1897 
Eu Dla branyeaciece ase cee ces | 1868 
st. Vineent’s Academy.....2¢).2-24- 
State Law Library..........2: 1864 
State Library (Historical and | 1865 
Miscellaneous Department) 
Carnegie Free Public Library.) 1897 
Bible LADTOnYy 2222022. c onc ee 1901 | 
Carnegie Public Library.....- | 1901 
Carnegic Wibrary a--c2ss--- see 1903 
Rubles choolt es. 4. peee sees 1877 
Public Wibratvgrce. cesses. se -2 1894 
University of Montana....... 1895 
Ruble High School..-222.. 95: 1896 | 
Bubli calbibratyeeeseseesee cso 1897 
Bublicglibrinyesssss-2 sos. oes 1902 
JEU Det ENA Ss omaageadoon[r | 1900 
Brec Bublicdsbranye. sn. ace } 1893 
Public High Schoollaa:s. .2-c: 1888 
Bellevuc: College 2-4... --- + 1884 
Publiebigim Schoolteeess..se a soceee 
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PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


7: F, free; 8, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 


1903. 


Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 


R, reference; 


8638 | 
3639 | 


| Fairbury 


Location. 


NEBRASK A—cont’d. 


‘ht as 


Crete 
Dakota 
David City 
Doniphan 
Emerson 
Exeter 


Falls City 


do 


Homes .o.0.0. 0! 


Laneaster 
Lineoln 


‘ Longpine 
MeCook 


Plattsmouth 
Santee 


Name of library. aS: 
3 
A 
i=} 
o) 
i 
2 3 | 
Cotner University ..22s-2s.-4- 1889 
BS Veale Ona yeee ee cn eee ae 1880 
WanarCOuecee=.c...sa-ceses.m 1878 
Publican School*......2-2 se. 4.5 
(Winton: Colleges... 22.n 4 1891 
fl) OAMIeTC OES Cras: eee see ae 1872 | 
RulbltehibTanys-.o.sce2-.e-o4 1878 
EnlbltcCHS Gh ool. ce... - 4. 1890 
PU TCMENDTANVe 2 sec ee. coer as | 1891 | 
Public Hich School 2: sssc4- 4b eer 
RublicHuchsSchool e222. cee. sas. 
Publie Bish School 2.222223 4y ce 
Jefferson Co. Teachers’ Lib ..| 1887 
Lydia B. Woods Mem. Lib ...) 1901 
Rublie School s22-.2-2--as2.24 1873 
Franklin Academy * ......... 1887 
INOrMAL SCHOO ss.s--.cce<4 1885 
OUST OBUAY soce oneenaasos becca 
Grand Island College .......- 1893 
BU IG MOVE raTV onscreen cas 1883 | 
Y. M.C.A.(Helen Gould Lib.) .| 1902 
Hastings Colege ........--.-- 1883 
ab liCaGibratyeess 2 ose 4. es 1887 
Jelly bre wool = sass sennedoneoe! Geooar 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Home... 1889 
Rinblacetiah Schoolfees.222- 4.6.2 
Industrial School for Boys ..-.!| 1883 
oleate Dy reavtyerne secre sere 1890 
Mplicts CHOOl 2a ac se- =e eae 
BGISOnMEM Oran es eo eee 1903 
Citys UIDRAty eee aoe ee ere an. $75 
Convent of the Holy Child |...... 
Jesus, 
Nebr. Pub. Lib. Commission ..|......) 
Public Hich Sehool = .2-- a: 1872 
State Historical Society ......| 1878 | 
uahie dL OMA oc amenaceoDSehe | 1855 
Teachers! Library .2..0-05..20 1892 
University of Nebraska ...... | 1859 
COME ZEO RIUAW oa. cles eee eed 
Public MiehSchocl*...2...2 | 1884 | 
Free Public Library .:-..22.2! 1902 
Publie School*...-..........- | 1892 | 
Free Public Library * ........ 1896 | 
Nebr. Inst. for the Blind....../...... 
Gates Academy 2225.2 32...4! 1881 | 
Yonng Men’s Chr. Association 1891 
BRON Vel alee eee: 1863 | 
Creighton University... --....3 1880 
Pela we lbramyt acces mes aan 1872 
Mount St. Marys Seminary ...|...-_- 
Nebraska Institute for the | 1869 
Deat and Dumb. 
Orsaha Medical College * ....| 1898 
Presby. Theolog. Seminary ...) 1900 
Public Hieh School ......2..! 1870 
Public wVOTAT Viens eee. 1877 
Sacred Heart Academy ......|.....- 
Pubhetdieh School .2.2222- 44 1895 
Unity Free library. ..-.225- 4! 1902 
Orleang Seminary 22... 2263 - pence 
Euiblic Senos. hee 1ag-4 
Nebraska State Normal €ckool| 1870 
IEHUOLCO JOT RUA Bone aoo ooo ake 1893 
Normal Training School ..... 1894 
Pulblievnibnamy eee ee 1892 
Ppewblic Schoolies sete eee 


* Statisties of 1900. 
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8, 405 
1, 200 
4, 000 
3, 000 
1, 000 
1,207 
5, 000 
| 1, 000 
4,501 
8,.000 
1,100 | 
15, 678 
2, 500 
2, 000 
2, 000 
5,061) | 
47, 000 
B.) 1,378 
B.| 58, 425 
R. 4, 000 
B. 2, 000 
B. 1, 738 
R. 3, 000 
B. 5, 000 
R. 2, 250 
R. 5, 000 
B. 2,100 
B. 1, 609) 
B.| 15,879) 
| R. 4, 00 
ie. 2, 00 
iG. 1, 50 
R. 1, 00 
R. 5, 00 
Rm. i, 25 
B. 62,12 
BE. 3, 00 
B. 1,000 = 
B. 2, 00 
R. 1, 000 
B. 1, 600 
B.| 16,000 
B. 2, 800 
B. 1, 399 
B.| 5, 000 
1 B.] 2, 000, 
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States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 
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B, both.]} 
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e000) 1, 107)....... uh) -..-.. | a! | Baa Sipe. gc.ca4: 20,000} M. I. Stritch, S. J...2...- 3622 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


Location. Name of library. cS 
sS . 
a wR 
5 | & 
Fy ie) 
1 2 3 | + 
NEBRASKA—cont’d. | | 
Superior aiecasce = Ladies’ Library Association..) 1884 | Gen... 
Py DE CUSCls cre ce cers = IZM ObON SAY Geena Gensacon oe 1894 | Gen... 
Tecumseh......... Publ eeilbranyas cca s ase 1891 Gen 
University Place..| Nebraska Wesleyan Uniy....| 1890 Col 
NViGHOO Cie ec cetece- WupthersAca demiv ans: seecce 1! 1883 | Sch 
Bes GOsseesees eee eublie High Schoolleees.a..4-a1559 PoC. 
\Wisiil@s eee sone Nebraska Normal College..... 1892 | Sch 
Weeping Watcr...| Weeping Water Academy....------ Sch 
AWallber cs cserrsccete.: Public High Schooll2..--.- a - oe Sch 
OK eames ema J (civil olbire: IO Ay Hen ena one sae 1894 | Gen 
boa CG ears ayia cece School of the Holy Family ...}....-- Sch 
Beak OO. aces secs ee YOLK College o..2 oc caccece ee OOO mM ECOL 
/ 
NEVADA. | 
Waning acencce: oe Library Association *.........- 1873 | Gen 
Carson: City... . 28 Scare ibrar vescc eect. a 1865 | State 
fect reece acme. 0 State UNIVersity...<o-..5 00 es 4. 1874 | Col. 
Virginia City ..... Public High Schooll...:..2..1 1876 | Sch 
Wadsworth ....... Engineers and Mechanies’ 1879 ; Gen 
Library Association. * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
ENC WOLD nee ee ees Silsby Free Public Library... 1892 | Gen 
Alexandria ....... Haynes Publie Library....... 1886 | Gen 
AAIStCSd S25 .n. ens | ROW MGT RAT Ven ascent 1883 | Gen 
PMMICOM aretha Bublicshibranyete:. ssc 4. 1891 | Gen 
ATMEL S tac enee ood EROS Valet TAT: Van eens oe eee ae 1880 | Gen 
Andover........./ iFlown Library... .cc2.220.0.! 1892 | Gen 
ASmlandes... oc ae Mito\ivagta bleh eae eoeenaenseee 1871 | Gen 
AGEIMSONG ccc cote Atkinson Academy .......... 1879 | Sch. 
eee QOi..2.52.2-28 8 Bree Public Library .....2.. 4.821804 }) Gen 
RCs eke crac ae | Free Public Library.......... 1893 | Gen 
BedtOrd erases see Public Wibrary sees. o-2e- ee = 1893 | Gen 
1S COM ees cee ee ate Rublie library: 222 -.ceeee 1891 | Gen . 
Benlinesy-as see Free Public Library.........- 1893 | Gen 
Bethlehem........ Bethlehem Library Assoc..... 1877 | Gen 
Boseawen........- PRON Tisha cae eset c ee } 1893 | Gen 
Bradford )........... He Culno rays ee eee oe oe a | 1893 | Gen 
TIS Oley ae sere Minot-Sleeper Library........ 1885 | Gen 
Brookline......... Publichibrany oes ose sso.ee. 4 1877 | Gen 
@andiane esses scee Smyth Publie Library........ 1888 Gen 
Center Barnstead. Barnstead Free Public Lib...) 1804 | Gen 
Center Effingham. Free Publie Library.......... 1893 Gen 
Center Sandwich .} Free Library ................. |} 1898 | Gen 
Charlestown ...... Silsby Free Publie Library...| 1895 | Gen . 
(Chesteneee-.--<es Hree Bublie library. «2 se. a! 1894 Gen 
Clrestermeld....2e TOSy MUO Foran ey ea 1894 | Gen 
Claremont... .e2¢ Hiske Bree Wuibrary...:.-22.4- 1873 | Gen 
Colebrook......... Bulblicnibrany sss). c es ae 189+, Gen 
Concorde. sss. oe ? New Hampshire Hist. Soe....| 1823 | Hist 
3a0er COs see. ee WP Ube iibrany o. 2.2 ee ee ap OoOMNGen 
eae Os oce2 oo cee ot, Many s! Schoolea..... 22. Abloco Foch 
Psat COs sees c eee ee otePaults School... o. se... 44 looo b Sehr. 
eee Ons beatae cee State Board of Health........ 1883 | State 
es GOtecesee. 4 (Pollte Hospital 2.2 e sc cacn eee - a bl Ota: PAS: 
Larsike Ome see ee ce bate WwIbrany:. cose ere BLOC! PE Stale 
Contoocook....... | Hopkinton Free Public Lib..| 1868 | Gen 
WOW Ai cece sce cee Public Wibrany ss sss-2 | see ae 1897 | Gen 
Danviller 2.2. 2.72. Public dbibrany ssess. oe. es | ae Gen 
Deerfield Center Philbrieck James Library *....| 1880 | Gen 
WDOrny oes eaiciec cea Pinkerton Academy.........- 1887 | Sch 
WOVEN ree occ setes Rulblicsiibranvgeesscenece coe a: | 1883 | Gen . 
WDatolimeen os ceca. see wip Caleibranvase cesses 1884 | Gen 
Darel syne rc,. See New Hampshire Col. of Agri- | 1898 | Col . 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 
eee GO ees. -=s- eee Ublic library... .ccen ee eee WSO 2th Gen 


* Statistics of 1900. 


b |EES Be 
= 127 Sa 
| co |Sun ge 
wm) 2 oes 
a | 8 | selec eee 
zc 2 oo a i 3 
om a Oa O OK pi 
tod S iets! tea ° 
oa M By Oo > 
5 8 7 | 8 | 9 
OU C.FT is. NB: 2, 668 
RIGT. Do) EF, LE: 1, 050 
Fi) Tua F.4 1B. 1, 250 
Bic frill B 5, 000 
Fal) Cull Si, AE. 3, 000 
FALE. DAL Fr eB. 1, 400 
¥.) cc) Fell R. 1, 800) 
mW Cull) PeAn be 1, 239, 
r| tT) | Fr] Bo} 2001 
Of Fer. it aes ie 2, 900) 
eC. Ere 1, 200) 
Fay c. ADF. (Piet 1,500, 
RW oC. 11) S. | Bull) 2000 
FY OT. 1h LF. il) | 90,000 | 
Fer. Fr. Be 8, 444 | 
F, eT.) Fr. 0B: 1, 500 
Ren 0.1 se i 1, 700, 
| 
| 
LO. T. De FB: 2, 226) 
iio.) Gif mi B 1, 320) 
Hie RiP ete. 1,025 
Bo Tal Gee) ©. 1, 452 
1 Oot Tall ee) S 3, 865) 
wR) Ta ee ye, 1,095 
Oe TOP gee leg. 3,740 
F.} c. | Fr. | B. 1, 500 
A Bere TA) ie | Bs 1,291) 
Ree TF | Ce 1, 733 
RO 4 Bi 1, 225 
Ea eT.) F. | RM) W207 
Ov STE |B 4,049 
Fi CS. Fr.i Bi 2° 000 
Fis o 40 F | Bi 1, 300 
ROL or. | or. | Bl 1, 200 
om T. | F. 1 Bi 6, 057 
ra jan. 1 Bl 1, 800 
ALEID Ce. |. 4B! 1, 800 
Rib T. | PF. | Bi 2,000 
Trin tT. | FF. IE 1, 100 
HRI ©. | FE. | Bi 9, 250 
TOM Tg. | F | Bl 5, 486 
Tor, | F. | Bi 1, 850 
A eill or, | F. | OWN tse 
PriPlcwee | Bi a 
HR? Tif F. | com 3.500 
ogi cit F. | Ray Wem 
|o.| T. | F | B.| 26,000 
WE C.Up Re |B. 1, 000 
o.| c. | Ss | B.| 15,800 
Boil) Pe LP | ee 1, 000 
AY ib Or. WN Er. 1a 2) 166 
To. vt. | F. |B] 83,56 
1 BE oem ae ie 2, 60 
Ch Out) ae Ph Et MEE. 2. 76 
ue eo ie. 1,014 
iE oC. BPE. 2° 300 
roc. j Fr PB. 4,752 
o.| T. | F. | Buf 30,000 
O.M) TH) oe TL Bi 4, 000 
| F.| T. |S. Fri B.| 10,000 
OVC.) Heyl E Bt 8, 000 
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States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1908—Continued. 


C, ieee D, donations. 7: F,free; 8, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 8: C, circulating; 
B, both. 


ser 5 Receipts from— red bo 
g |se| 83 J Wake le Sop ope ||| Ace 
Cas sane 2 SAN gee Ml (ene 2 a ais! Name of librarian. 
ad ga ae 5 om:| oD _ ao ord 
Q =e Mo ae aO8 o¢ + q nd 
A [as] ‘on RH lesen Sse] 8 Fe aa 
3 Os } ws Sere il ° DO s 
= > eal Hi A. Ay (eal Ayr a 
10 il 1 | 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
ee. 50 aoe A eee es eae Cen || | Le GOIN Bicsacagcaearamaetaeineet te40 
|. ee 390 TRO50|| ®% $LO0N 4. . ei Bee. 1OSW. cee ee. ele eee. a4] Mellliati Mi. Bedch so... se.|) ood 
SOO... 2 500 BOOP yarn setaht sec =j! DOO Shc cic ae [Beech ee Moimeersolleesecesceee 3642 
COG | QU See eel tserterese o! | cies c | eee A BOOK EE «ate come Ssicrs te WeNaiveln eles sen eee. eee 3643 
1) CWO) | © 0 eee seal lmeess 6 haem $400} 400M Ss oes esac cceee | Augusta Stenholm....... 3644 
soca 200 SOO eee eet Weide seni Be eiee = bes ari Sec tes i Soe cc cbs WESCATSON ase ceecen | pOOdD 
OOO 250)2.....-.- pee AES a eee (Ue aE eee | | eee Eelom ML Pill. viessemee a: 3646 
ace0cot |oadtta| Gagerorealoctene 4 Mecrneo Useeced BESOSeE ecerscrie (tleamems clr (Ams mica gst samy mma tne 3647 
nocc00d |od6ehs| CEREBRO Cees q ME Gpaiey Merttann A (Mee nee | Retainers}. Beseieerene 0 |. Seeeegesesitec iar see merente Gree 3648 
. eee (0 See e cre nome ene eee Be cee In feeee Meo o cee race Url DUts 2 cccc.ceem OO49 
| comet eee Bosrceeecieee: Ga BEGRGEN BooGees REOGHE: GESceseat LAASERROn Hammers Saranac era. a4 |Meat coil) 
SOL] 1000/06 23a 's ae |! (Se aicweg! (eee © | DU ccs sancd Do eee Theo, Jorgensen ......... 3651 
Ri Ai 
ccocont o6SQosACnee ee Cee ae Smamecmc) (El cwiemn AH Mane) (ra remecremie. +f UMeeee c.5) (52 pe nereabeh nrersnenisne a tareisted irs ae 3652 
» oAR ae Aeon aes Lee. 2 OIE ee ee ee en a WW. Ga DOUG ass sec cas See BOUOS 
Loco 403 G00) Baca 4K ESRORH Bsesons Gesaeet anaes Lae At | MOarohola ear aiates ae tae t” Paieay 
TOO). seeeeeeeeees § Ace (i ees fi, Se a i ee ote) | eee eee fein, AN Hugh Gallagher......... 3655 
Losaaee aia lt mal DUN. es SANE Rice I nek ewes acece eo eee ee BEOG 
| 
| nA 
200% 36)......... iy. A ere | cov. Aer. | 5,800) Hiram N. Hayward ..... 3657 
oe 50 Uocas. 24 Boo lt Ge ..2..0s ) 1,400) Clara G, Bullock ......-.)) 3668 
Pe 150 1, 587 G8 PB apese 65) 12S Sees e wees. oe Maude H. Websters... ceetoo59 
Wetersrc-s OF! spéepeass Boas | he ween lee sek ll Ree eee Lee ee b ae ene eRanareesaaa aaa a) | mided) 
b Doeeae 134 4, 929 Boo cer ‘$200 eee ets PAUB \smereeree 3,000) A. M. Wyman...........| 3661 
ooscngy Geeeee SAEs Bonaooe OTA ee | Tee. ceo bee- oe pcarolane MH. Mortons 2-2-2 S662 
100, 109 Gye Bogaeae 100|Saee2-e 105 IO) eames Mrs. L. A. Dearborn..... 3663 
covcogd SOBBEe DOARREEe Me Sie Ad! Ul 2 RS en ee y's eee Ol Kee see |) Rade Oe | 2 eee re ee eee ae, J 3664 
| ooo 158 4G Vinca 4 132 | eere TODD coco oule- es coop) Alice Gilberts... .2-- ee PoOOn 
) coc Ode BCE Ee SS aac renice erway mee 1s! Oe A0GN SE. 22-22 dh3.2.5.<4 | bessie IY Randall...) ..8aa06u 
Beeb ---.- 1, 8002... 9. 135) Ds 160].........|-...--...| Laura R. Woodbury.....| 3667 
300 2 eee elec. ae 1G) Bsoeee | 150) Me See. ee CC. Ee Gilmanmer-coee ae 3468 
we... 3200 20: 50a... o- 650)....---] 6D0}-2~.-.--4a-s---a-qelatiie Ll. Johnson ....--21) 3669 
L ae 6H). ahs soso (Leen el We eee © 100)_5....-.42.....5. 4 William Ramsden... .---2}/ 3670 
aes 460 5, Sifillleaee 8 LOI ee 1Y/ aaa Lesage 9 ecneos ena nDoneeeresencnpoc oli! 
—.... Te, Seen orem Oe MRE! oes DR ee! ed | ee aS 8 Se ere crme | BS 
soda 175 9, 896 come 2 285 783 3; O00 Roeos- aa) baimds P Berney. seer. cer oO se 
.... bee 40) i, 700). ce... See | Sn ee. MINE Wooler... ke Sark 
Lode iy 2 eee he. Se 100 174, 274) 5, 000% -..-..4-)) Prank E. Page <2...2.--2|) 36/0 
| Bom 7,000] @ 112 21... Se og... ai John George .../... 2.2.11 8676 
oo 1, 000}. 22.1 oe © 268. ..... 0) 2...2 0 Albert SN. Gould) M.D. 8 3677 
7ooeeee LOOM ecco) 55 0 anand 12) ee ee. Q. Marston, MeoDeecen fcors 
25 73 (008 Saas 4500 meee 3 AG oeeiec se 4 7,500, Abbie M. Robertson..... 3679 
100, 86 5, 20nd a dehess. 1 Cie ME ee |b Bee A Bilsabelle H. Fitz .2...2 se 3680 
‘a | ain Ee ae ae 100 et! ft ae | ome AG UE ee es ees tei 
OM. eco 6 15, OOUNS.. 2 ol 661) 601/ Me. 2 so Ne ee. Fe Abbie Ji. Ruel dma. sececeet MoOSe 
200 S00 |e aereree.e) Peseame eb A Soodeed UC) | ieee rajeta cs Od state sis Stata ciate cars cre ove crslaicts cere ere ahereneeereree 8683 
30,000) “Gt? Baaeeeeee Aare A | 500 BOONE e700) me 13 000g a0) OOOMMNI. Whe Carter son. ees cere 3684 
soo ae 800) 89,000.......) 4,500 175) 4,875 5, 000, 6,000, Grace Blanchard........ a 
cocco ne eee heseeesos Usage ee Wee ae eee & laren cre ho cmmermeee) eee cnn 2) hh Meer re aes ee riers | | 13) 6¥01 6) 
500 000 boeeneese Beams tee ee 50 750 BISOU0 L Seater) Shope cee rao emerosorertod 3687 
cone POR ere eco AME Cran merry) PMN. cle ae Jes rate cre Meco ct. Sw LEVINE AAS WIALSO Me eeceeer IPOOSS 
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soosege 130 4 OOUM Se = a1 150) 40 215 i) UL. peeeee se MocecddnbocossceanoeSsee meds | Glee) 
90| 427 Ds 2A ec ote GUO aes LATER oSc5c,4 40,000, Louise H. Hamblen..... 3692 
15 82 1G238 Bee Fes el eo Gee 1G Oe a. epee ce ee W. Folsom Heath ....-.. 3698 
Be aes ee we eee Bi es Wie 8, 0008 8. RN 2 es en hese oe aca 09d 
200; 183 J Q00 Ee. SAL a. ae 300 B05) G oaeeomee Paced Mrs. Wm. H. Haskins...} 3695 
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[Column 5: Building—O, owncd; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 


R, reference; 


| Grantham 


| Hampstead 


Location. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
continued. 


East Canterbury .. 
East Derry 
Hast Jatiney. .. 222. 
East Rindge 
East Rochester....| 


wereerece 


eaeaeeceeweeree 


ty 
Si 
5 
> 


Farmington .....- 
Fitzwilliam....... 
Francestown 
Hiram Kline 5-2-2 .025 


oe 


Gilsuim see5..62.8.2 


Greenville 


Hampton Falls ... 
Neat GO kes see = cae 


Hebrom .......... 


EMSS OVOmse. cece 
Eninsd aie... 2.2 
Holderness........ 
PIGHISG et). os ck 
HOOKSCttoe 20.2 -k 


Hudson 
Jackson 


ICCIC He Se ae kee 
Kensington. 
Kingston 


eeer et eweecee 


Marlboro 
IND ATVOW: rec oec2 n 
Meredith 
Meriden 


wea r2eeeeee 


Middleton 
Milford 
NVINIGOM gece ce ccc ck 
Mount Vernon....!| 
ON wee. Fee 


ton Library). 


Building— 


Supported by— 


Free, subscrip- 


tion, or free 


for reference. 


Name of library. . 
E 
5 
° 
= 
2 3 
Shaker Community Library..| 18-40 
Taylor iooraryieec: see see ee 1878 
Jatirey Public Library -.--2:.- 1883 
East Rindge Library ......... 1870 
Reading Room and Lib. Asso.# 1885 
Ritotie Inbrary <a22 aces. 2.023 | 1893 
Free Public Library.......... 1893 
Hanover Town Library ...... 1898 
Phillips Exeter Academy ....) 1781 
Public ibtany.....csce.. oe 1853 
BubliGieibranvensse. see eee 1899 
PROWAVUEIDEALY see acc ee ctecee 1883 
Gonagl bile bA Aaa eeeaesonaseae | 18738 
Rramiehim hibrary. accesses < | 1861 
Syaculnay Jip esha sere ree aanade 1880 
Rupa Dray ee. see seen eee 1892 
Epsom Public Library........ 1893 
Din ban sob ran yest ee | 1893 
Free Public Library.......... 1877 
Publie del pranyreeecn.. cece ceee 1888 
ICP CCUG DTAT eon cnn sees es 1893 
TOnVid Gb raLY 2222 eae 1860 
Dartmouth College........... 1770 
INOW.e InIDranye eee se sacs oes 1900 
Public library eteees ce. ses 1877 
Library Association .......... 1880 
Tovuelol brat yer. etjasacse ses | 1897 
ree library 20-2 es oe le. 
Muller Publie library so... a. | 1879 
JED Oe: Lalla nooo samecasae 1867 
Me Cag EADY. 2 neers ccc 1893 
SOCIAIS I Drab yess oe eee cance } 1799 
Bap lee bp ramveee sees ee 1893 
free Public Library. ......-- 2 1902 
Greeley Public Library......-. 1893 
Bubli¢ Wibranye.:eees. cess 2. 1879 
Free Public library © 2222s -ewe. . es 
Public High School 2...... ce be. . 2e- 
JeAblaaKe Iba Gecoaganaceeose 1859 
SOGlal MTDTaLy sees es 1895 
Nichols Memorial Library....| 1894 
Sanborn seminanyn.ss. << seein eee 
Gilford Public Library ..... 2.) 1900 
Buble luibrary 22.22.2066. e028 1878 
Publics lbraryecea mec cass cee 1867 
Iceawat Suluibrany + oo ccsieec cee 1881 
Rub lie wel branyoscncsccence aoe: 1889 
Publicuurbramvyerccwas sense see e 1899 
Bible lobnatyees «neces eee 1889 
N Heal levb ratty cic csee eee 1879 
Turner Social Library........ 1797 
City ibrary: -2eseccstecnese e 1854 
St, Anselm’s College........-.. 1891 
Young Women’s Christian | 1870 
Association. 
ProstpHrec lntprary -n emcee 1866 
Towa EMO TAT sec ae eeee ce ace 2 1878 
Bublicabilbraryassssercesce oe 1882 
Kimball Union Academy*...|...... 
Publics bratverccses cece oe. 1892 
Bree Lown bibratye..c..ceses 1893 
Bree: Liptay sen cinc seen 1867 
Nute EnigheSchooless.e.esree 1891 
Bree Public iiibraryess.-- see 1893 
McCollum Institute (Apple- |...... 


* Statistics of 1900. 


Aaa. Aes a ana aao 


EO OOOO pata al at a al Ft 2 a ODO OOO OO a hal a a ah Fa a a ad PO a 


anya 


| 
Q2 


ee eee oe ee Ae ee a ey 


QHORBEOREY consOnNoaRG 


hy 
oe 


Fa af rag ha eta ad Ff Ft Ph 


eg 


at, 
Re 
AS 
trol ae 
EP 
Sel 38 
HO} [6 
'S) > 
8 9 
1 eee! 
C. 5,119 
B. 4, 050 
B. 1, 200 
B. 1, 800 
B.| 3,526 
C, 1,171 
(Op 1, 050 
Re 2, 000 
Bali) 12,970 
C. 2, 500 
B. 6, 058: 
B. 3, 500 
C, 3, 822 
B. 3, 200 
C. 1,213 
B. 1, 200 
RS 1, 000 
B. 2, 831 
133, 2,118 
B.| 2,708 
C. 4, 450 
B.| 102,275 
B. 1, 500 
B,| i714 
c 2, 000 
B. 1, 250 
B.| 2,850 
B. 4, 500 
B.| 6,009 
@ 1, 500 
B.| 4,807 
B. 1, 400 
C. 2,502 
C, 2, 964 
B. 2,245 
B. 1, 086 
R.| 1,090 
B. 13, 268 
B. 1, 763 
B. 3, 671 
R.| 3,000 
C. 1,217 
B.| 10,134 
B. 7, 000 
R. 1, 200 
B. 5, 500 
B. 2,814 
B. 8, 000 
B.| 4,070 
C. 3, 000 
B.| 49,566 
es 5, 000 
er 1, 000 
B.| 5,11 
C. 1, 2 
B. 3, 73 
B. 2, 00 
B. 2,32 
B. putty 
B. 8,16 
B.] 3,06 
C. 1, 00 
Re 1, 00 
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C, corporation; D, donations. 


7: F, free; S, subscription; Fr, free forreference. 8: C, circulating; 
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(Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


Location. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
continued. 


Oe eee | 


eeeee 
ee | 


New Boston....... 
New Hampton....| 


North Hampton ..| 
North Haverhill .. 
Northwood Center 


Northwood Nar- | 
rows. 
Northwood Ridge.) 
Rel anes. ee | 
Rembrokejajes: 204 
Peterboro......... 
Rittsiieldks 2.5. 24 
Risam@uths ye2. <a 


Rand o Coane 2. oes 


Rochester ......--- 


Salle merece cress oe 


Sanbornville...... 
Seabrooks--. 5... ae 


Sunapee ....-..-.. 


SUIGE Vevey eae, | 
DAVEUII ZO Vice ec tene | 
Mem Plewons<es—e 


ALTON syste eres eae ed 
Wakefield......... 


f Woalpoles.-casss<.- 
TN D8 ae) eee nara 


NVATICI ec ociecces 
Washington....... 
AVC cir Cxpeeic nero 
West Lebanon..... 


Westmoreland .... 
West Rindge...... 
West Swanzey..... 
Whitefield ........ 
WiHtON 3.2.0 0cc5. J 
Walitotmessee. cose. | 
Winchester .... 25: 
Windham........4 | 
Woltborome. co-2.5 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 


Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


Name of library. ‘ 
oe 
A 
5 
S 
a 
PA 3 
Public High School .........4h 1670 
ub lie Ienbranyece sce cence as 1867 
Free Public Library.......... | 1892 
Whipple Free Library........ | 1888 
Gordon-Nash Library ........ 1895 
|New Hampton Literary and |...... 
Biblical Institution. 
Langdon Publie Library ..... 1892 
ColbveNCAdCMiye sate eee | 1853 
PONV IGT RAM Vints epete cre arepe care. ote — 1850 
Richards Free Library......- 1888 
Buble dWiprany ...c-ceeose es te 1892 
North Hampton Library ..... 1892 
North Haverhill Library..... 1899 
Coe’s Northwood Academy ..| 1867 
Northwood Public Library...| 1893 
Northwood Public Library...| 1892 
Albion Knowlton Library....; 1900 
Free Public Library .........| 1893 
Pembroke Academy.........- 1837 
Tow LEV Dranyiee: o2e see eee ee 1833 
Public High School ......c20...4hS- cece 
Holderness School............ 1879 
Publi eucibrany, secsc. ecco. At 1873 
State Normal School ......... 1871 
Portsmouth Atheneum ...... | 1817 
Public ibranviecueeesce oes 1881 
Ingalls Memorial Library....| 1893 
Public library... c2e se ..c-b 1893 
Jeo KO AUP O NAM a eanaa eco sean} 1894 
Wakefield Free Library*..... 1895 
Brown Memorial Library ....| 1893 
WPublie lei DIAEY 2.3) eect 1899 
| Chesterfield Town Library ...| 1894 
PROWDe ebnanyec. oases cee Ts 1895 
N.P. Coburn Public Library...) 1898 
Sumapce Libranyes: .ace eee a | 1892 
Allenstown Public Library...) 1893 
Pembroke Publie Library ....) 1897 
Reed Free Library ........... 1881 
Mount Cesar Union Library..| 1880 
Mansfield Public Library..... 1890 
N. H. Conference Seminary..| 1845 
Tilton and N’field Pub. Lib ..) 1857 
Pano li Gop rary ae cece cet eae 1891 
BN be EVDLany . occ. see eee 1894 
AMoniidel sOUDEN AY saneeeonadoaseee 1854 | 
Pillsbury Free Library ....... 1891 | 
bes Mb Tamnye as eee oer er eelere 1892 | 
Shedd Free Library .......... 1869 | 
Bublicpiibrinyers scene cess 1892 | 
Library Association .......... 1868 | 
Rockland Military Academy.|...... 
ree VMUbrarvareencsss esses ees = 1887 
IB TAIN MUL ray Vereen tees ae 1885 | 
Stratton Free Library ........ 1885 
Pub M@WIbrary ees sees eee oe 1893 
Ministerial Library........... 1824 | 
Public Librany ccs. cee 1890 
UTC ED rae ee eer eye eer 1813 
Nesmithokibrany so2c-0 2-2.e<- 1871 
Brewster iDranyes. <<. 22. ces | 1890 
Free Publie Library..........: 1894 | 


* Statistics of 1900. 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 


| or | Building— 
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for reference, 
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ee 
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R, reference; 


Volumes. 
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PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1908—Continued., 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


7: F, free; S, subseription; Fr, free for reference. 


Permanent en- 
dowment fund, 


—_ 
el 


1, 000 


15, 175) 


y 


Value librar 
building, 


= 
16 2) 


$3, 500 


Name of librarian. 
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“Harriet Crombie ........ 
Delia H. Osgood 
A. A. Atwood 


Lydia S. Coleman 
Mrs. M. M. Ashmore .... 
Irving T. George 
Anne Parmelee 


Gertrude E. Towle 
Mary E. Hobbs 


Lillian E. Parshley 
Susan A. Cluif 


Florence L. Batechelder..| 


Jenmie*@nOsss xcs = eee 
A.W. Sullivan 
M. Henry Knox 
Francis F. Field 
Flora E. Newell 


wee eee se eee eee eee ee eee ee ee 


B, both.] 
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f... poe 1 eee ee Sl! 300 
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eel Oo 508) Miles, ANE aie OER | 0) (eG 
_ eee (oe! | Pee em (Eee NN a) 2 25 
491} 15 es (ieee. ALE ae 0 aR! ee 
on Old TS es aa ae 76 
oe Lee a | 875 flee Aas OE ad. 46! 
i Je) es ee 
HOO) S480 2, 3200... 150k... 2. D7 
ee) 603} 18, 695f....... 800] 250) 1, 050 
Daas a4 Lae Ee 58 |B ers 4 FE Some Ul Me ocean 
et ye A Te A RC ee 2 
251) 169) 10, 88il.....2! 2004... 24 351 
connie Go: eae Re ee ee Yee 
ee. Bh 10h 2,867 2-22 ee S48) 500) 
ievigg 966N 40,629)......- 2,700} 540} 38,380 
ge 250i) 3 50(8....... 2501) ea | -4382 
BOO) O86 32, 657).....1. 1, SOOR.. 8) | 1,500 
564] 88) 5, 256).....-. 178 18} 204 
7 ee 2,020). ae Ne aha ae 150 
500! 1,584) 18,678 430 560 35; 1,083 
ee ee Be 4get oo ich nt Pe 
~... AOE Mee eho. 64). 64 
ae 200} 11,874]  600)......- 14, 657 
pele 1,196) ..c.. TOG. . 2.2. 133 
ee: J) preeestrdie ee meen i oat 82 
ae ANGE DS sO00F -ca-. 4) LOGR.. i) 196 
400 60 4,160 re apa $0: 140 
me... Ben el, GO ce ul. A. 19 
ae | COLL 2, 200M. 0. =. | ee 2 52 
CCN. 100M...22. a) ..22.! 500 40 550 
ene... 400). ...... 17 0Na.. 28. 175 
ae 9o0l 8, 06084... -. Ihe... 150 = 282 
eS ele 88,199) 400). . Lh. a 426 
627, 250; 8,983]  399]....... 102,501 
ee..! | Oc] aoa) see | Te 75 
ee... BO| 2 cee tf ee ME Ne cn 91! 
oe O S4al co! a] ee i 
| | Se ee 65 
ae | Oy Gs Oe A |B 
95, 59 2h oie. 1 ee 
ee. | Uae ib, ty ee. SIE. Se ee 
...! h 200; 12,80uh...... HOO e. cee 508 
ed! 30 SC ee i 11 
a 2 eee oe Lee oa 300 130, 430) 
ri) oe aes | BOOB. -. -2|cmno-| 509 
wee. 78) 1, 885).......|--..--- 100, 102 
100 63751 ~=—s-_ 7, 470) Cie 150.2 2s | 286 


| Albert T. Wright 
| Eva B. Simons 


Sara M.Sweet 
Emely L. Turner 
Alice C. Milliken 
Franees M. Sabin 
Mary B. Harris 
Mrs. G. M. Williams 


Carrie E. Bryant 
Mrs. H.E. Wetherbee.... 
W.N.Sparhawk 
Helen G. Sartwell 
J.F. Kimball 


Josie B. Nesmith 
Inez A. Brewster 
Mrs. F, A. Gray 


8: C, circulating; 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 


R, reference; 


Location. Name of library, sed 
zB] ¢ 
S) = 
ey io) 
1 g 3 4 | 
NEW JERSEY. | 
SolbIP ASDUTY Park ...-2! Bree Bublicibibrany: 2-22: -2se 1898 | Gen .. 
SOe7 ih... - COee esses cape PIE SCNOO) 62) casa cenrnn cs L894 | Sen 22. 
3528 | Atlantic City.....- | Free Public Library.......... 1902 Gen. 
S829 foo... ClO Shen See nee Bublic High School..2....28 4-454 Seh.. 
3830 | AtlanticHighlands} Public High School ......-...-)...... Seh.. 
3831 | Basking Ridge....| Free Circulating Library.....- 1898 | Gen .-| 
Scan PIBAyVONNE sss. «20. 2 Free Public Library .........- 1890 | Gen .- 
SOG POO VETIVlae coe.c- ens Kreesoi brane cseecee oe 1903 | Gen 
3834 | Blairstown........ Blair Presbyterial Academy.. 1889 Sch. 
3835 | Bloomfield........ German Theol. Sch. of Newark 1875 | Theo 
SOOO) Poe. GORe esse see. Jarvie Memorial Library ..... 1902 | Gen. 
Sold Pelee << GOee ees ee wes Rublic High School. 2.2... 1871 | Sch... 
S888 Uo... liGuarmcnce. Watsessing Free Public Lib.* 1886) Gen .. 
BCOoMPPBOONLON ..sae-ces5 Flolnies IGT brainy: sees. esc 1893 | Gen . 
3840 | Bordentown ...... Bordentown Military Inst. | 1885 | Seh. 
| (Woodward Memorial Lib.) 
rele Wl eye ccce Oeste cee enn euiblie:bibrany-iees. - seer ae 1880 Soe 
Soa ON occ: GOmecceieen *,.... Women’s Christian Temper- 1880 Soc 
| ance Union. 
Boson) BOounG Brooks ...4m Public ibrany 2... .<..- 22-44 1896 | Gen 
Saat TG evOMle jcc sos Library Association .........- 1901 | Gen. 
OOM ee sei Cl ONe. sane South Jersey Institute........ 1869 | Sch.. 
So). (0) | ee (Me hor eager ee Ore West Jersey Academy.....--- 1 1852 | Seh =: 
Bi) eee GOpRee saree! Yoon Co Ay Library 2. ses 2a ee YG WO 
oq SMP UTI tOMic. om se = + Library Company -..c2.2..- 4. 1757 | Gen. 
Sonoml Cala welllie...-.cei 4 Pup li@ms brary... ce... 5 <eeee -t4 1894 | Gen . 
SSHOR) CAMACN .2...c.0-4 Camden County Bar Assoc...| 1881 | Law 
Sco N=--.- Oe eides ee ss iiFree Public Library......<..4- 1898 | Gen 
3852 [reece MOR Dcies eviseic eos North Baptist Chureh....2..2 1886 | Gen .. 
Aye Ok eee (ClO) Ae eee ne Seam Pyne Poynt Wibrary...-.22.-- 14898 Gen 
3850 | Cape May..... 2.4 Public Bigh School ......2..t 1888 | Seh 
sooo | Chatham ........! | Circulating Library 22.25.44 1876 | Gell. 
SEBS aioe Goaoeensee AEG Norah GoW inl oma A See eee Ben 1899 | Gen 
3857 | Convent Station ..| College of St. Elizabeth ............. Sch...| 
SRO POTAMMONG<.cceres oes WOraniOndole brary... ems: 1895 | Gen ..| 
SDE) | eee (CIO eaeperesciae, <P. Grant High School *.......... 1888 | Sch...| 
BOOM WO VET ccs 2 ccc con ge RUblie@s bi Dratye.: o.ce ssc te 1902 | Gen 
Sool... 2 GOR 22 k.2%.ctae sets eM SCHOOMNS cance nce ncemec At. se Sch 
seo2, |) Kast Orange: ...222 ENS Il ATG Ie MOTT Varverne siece tere a4 | 1891 | Sch 
BSUSe | ceece GOEoe cncaien = he reese ipligoloibranye. 2... ee / 1900 Gen 
OOHe | erie: (Owe eee ee aes RublicsHigh = School. ...25424- 1891 Seh 
SOOM JDCTOM..< an2sccee FE berOmolbTarVveesc. 2... cae 1 1900 Gen ..| 
3866 | Elizabeth ......... Pub. Lib. and Reading Room.) 1887 Gen .. 
Set), | eee Onis ec sreeie.< Rublie School? NO. 2... ccce-4 1881 |} Sch... 
3868 | Englewood ....... Hree Public Library ..2.. sss. 1901 Gen .. 
3869 | Flemington....... JPNO KO BME Ace naeeereoces | 1899 |} Gen .. 
Bom) HIOREWEC vec aoe Wiorencenuibrary * 22.-..2-e.44 1872 | Gen .. 
3871 | Mortbee 32. 2... Aes Holy Angels Collegiate Inst..| 1880 Gen .. 
3872 | Freehold. c.c.. 264 King’s Daughters’ Library ...| 1599 | Gen .. 
OMigalb aac = G0). = Gaerne ae New Jersey Military Acad... scle aNe Sch 2.29 
Ae) | Be ae Quine: cscs apes Public High School ........ 24 ) 1875 | 'Seh ...] 
SSG AIhelds.... 26. 4 PUie SCHOOL es eee oer ote 1885 | Sch ...] 
govo i Glel Ridge .....44 Glen Ridge Library ....-..-.! 1892 Gen .. 
88774 Hackensack ....-: Johnson Public Library...... 1901 | Gen .. 
3878 | Hackettstown ....) Centenary Collegiate Inst ....)..._.. Sch. = 
BSTO HE =. - OOee Gouna oe Bublices choo eee see 1897 | Sch... 
2880 | Haddonfield ...... | Haddon Atheneum and Free | 1887) Gen .. 
| | Reading Room Association. | 
SSS [We <<c: COBae es onwecom: | Haddonfield Training School. 1886 | Asy... 
3482 | Hightstown......- | Peddie Inst.(Longstreet Lib.).; 1579 | Sch. 
OOGOAP ILINGM 26.200. 205 WPUDIIC SehOol ..2.....ceeecds 1883 | Sch...| 
3884 | Hoboken.......... bePenclon Library s....0c.<.02" 1876 | Sch. 
ett] Comes eee eee oe | Free Public Library.....+.<0! 1859 | Gen . 
3886 |....- Cee. Y | Hoboken Academy..........!ls.. ob Sch. 
BOSE Me ces < (Ome a: sec es | Sacred Heart Academy....... 1875 | Seh.. 
BOOS BL os a Clore ees oe | Stevens Inst. of Technology..| 1&73 | Col .. 
ace Deas (oe ener A) Y. M.C. A. Railroad Dept..... | 1889} Y.M..| 
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s0aeeee ZOO Ml3, 905}ee. ae. | 250 50 365 Ais | ee ae Elizabeth R. Johnson....! 4023 
cssscoe coos dnb ceetgedth| (HE Ct ne Rok GSee bos Scee cee A Acer by Meee ames A 0) 5 Ssemmietpete een coral en nar Met riren ae rm | 4024 
5 Gone 94 PE OWES (ae BW becacae Ag Fee S- ose NLISS Cord Ware... o.. 2-2 84020 
| | | 
" Bie) 916, 8141) 1, 000) 2... oe. 1 eee ee AU PP ee 4026 
oe DUN eee erates =. aera eer. ooh Seen rs Maes eer cecc See oes. oe ah Le Dy BrOWl. occa ee EOD 
soosegy be AO a I OS Bic CORRE || Ser oR eR, MI OM bs ae emer IE 14, een ces emer ae emer. 5 ||| AUG Me} 
looses SUP een rete cet a eee < aleve c,- lesen beicc cee Chgeeces Joey EGMuUund Je Vertvar ecm eel 
_enosos admed AGHEAGE OG See Sel MS SeemMe (ee tetas Rneeen) memes) | Omeeen eae sn) (Oe) Seeemree ereeaa cere ania eer aes 3 4030 
6,009 1, 012 4, 300 2, 300) ee... | does 72573) 00) | Seep db eee cee Charlotte A. Baker.....- 4031 
8 Iam seer ree ees eis rc tens | cetette: «al bhevoreetcr= [rotten cece tenes eee eens cece ee eee eee renee eee eens 4032 
ss scovolenesed pp6eH eee Seen Bie Sees Ml | Ae eiel eee | | ee eee eee |e eee 40338 
200 40 is aSohade SEES ad bee see | hesaes Wahowe oath WI ge Seevec ce aMllevoreyerey =: SPOIL Waperce ci a ciate. g-ci Seis enero See eee 40384 
-osesodlbepeed Rae ee GOON Pees | OCOL 2 see ccclecerecceal! I smmeth 22 aeten 2 eee Ia UaD 
°, a0) 165) | Sn cn nee Up eee as ae WR ab OA [Seana reeh) nie eee 4036 
} 
| | 
| 
me... SNe Mee 40 ee | Oe eee SI Sa. ee cet. eh eae OU ae 
| sc0. 100 00 90 SOIR ae, «| bot) | SE aes eed beer Ie Ee Syd e reese] see 4038 
5 GOEIISE poused SSéaeeenelseogecs Goooeee OShorad lacaeeae SD SES SCRA b Scere sy (05 aaa ae nee mweRter un f | RAlgy 
bégeeeed 161 6, 025 150 300) ee i010) | ees | eMC (one eee RS ER At ie. 4016 
> comes PADD), ery See ere | 100 LOGIE, Seesve:- PAO |e aeimewe 4 bs Geeraete ct ee OUL ccm err 4041 
uosoces bones él 6e5RssReelleGeebod BACGGBS GRASE EE Eee Ge. SIeammm: ob CaPIaiastr cic) (ie, i saemnnetY enti ammeen immer m4 4042 
> codhs Cee i eeeerepeenreet= Vewevs(<cteveRommeyey= tte emer AUP emer cA Ss spo c5r MN Bc cyejerye Nh. eine, 2 a8 Oyeete wclttee ore cto ueretetone 4048 
. secou @ Gewe SOD CORO SOA ESEEEIOn POCEGS 6 GRE Ree (cine. EsRereeseie) & mmmrEsescese HM eevecave oS crave evciciere tywiaye/e- crave Sree ee OT 
2,000 100 0) ae ee ee | A eee 1,914 Oe uds) | Bipes seeacie Cuyler Reynolds =2a.---2 | 4045 
23 dee alee ee Oe Pe a eee et ele Wien Ader 2a. ete OSG 
ogee OOO LO Odie... es 5,500 ......- Sm ent E. Elizabeth Barker.....' 4047 
-s.cc0s boascaloasaeased Poeeead Bageeee GEGOGGH 6 aemee® Bisa geiee 4 [> eee mires Semler -tese ea seeene ce et 6 4048 
Mee oe + IGE Bee | Dae os ORG eee ie ee He | pecoeeeen os Yale) 
ee. - 53 ie mee Mee ae eee 4050 
OG! = TO. wowed Sbeesed Bocemed beeeeee beeeee Ne oeeier | aeeSees to 5 See ene aaron ee .8 4051 
yates <5)" 1,009| 30,346 2,800 YAUS Sees |) Sells ence pee 4 600] Jane Brower .. 2.2... -<E a0ne 
> One D0. sagegeed 608 Ge lhacecoy | Bisel aaaacuced lbossaue ae | CED Wks IsWonptedbunerota os 8 | OER 
Mss 115) § aoeeciset|| Seger peers | oseaee DURSSEEeecd Ssceeee ot > oo oeeEAemereeesrecencre se | Oy! 
... 4 IOS nee oe Ue OE ee Rs an ee ee 
Bre 00) oto Gary ne aE see oe Meee ees Me tee cre ARB es cate | Stephen B. Griswold .... 4056 
297,648)17,461) 66, 888]......- CORSO emer | COU seros cid 'Eeeyoercrd Nell DC Wey ee seme 4057 
-soococloodsod SSSgeeeEe | Seamer | eae (eee Oe eee se ee ee eM ak cia ee ee ae 
G00) 1,000), 78,420)......4 3, 100, 30083, 56d Saye: ieee 100, 000} Maude C. O’Hagan...... 4059 
Mess = 288 8, (40h 2222 4 200 eee GOS! cot. ae fersis co nid ereie wressieies sie erereie ee cyareis aatsic cera P OOO 
> ogceam 100 2 OUI eee spac secre |i ace ccd 200 Bere eee oe eel Ba ound enki. OO 
-..-.- "0 6 geek ||| Se oe eee 27 HOO «ec Oe Ne ere ee, SN GD 
300| 624 28,552 800 100 800 1, 861 15,000, 15,000 Lillian A. Achilles...... 4063 
Bere. - 288 Pay SUG! 5 eee, 1100 |e BOT welch Abie =e We LlenoAce Parker <2. seen AOG4 
250) IBY) | 2 eee | Se ee | Pe ae cee || PROS ues Uli pe see see 4065 
8,701; 476 BAG Gaacacc CO eee & tA aoc Ree bo cet Edward M. Tomlinson ..) 4066 
-ccccodl scenes |S 5GSSeee. HDSEEEe eeeeee Seeeeee ee j..-------| 380,000) Philip J. Waldmann.....| 4067 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


(Column 5: Building—O, owned, R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


| | jae sts 
a |S ete 
| [| 3 (3 ees : 
Location. Name of library. 5 2 z ie “3 = J Z 
a | € |S] & lgseles) = 
S) 2 Ss) 5 2e ea 
om S foo) ot ID > 
| 
: | = a | 4 | 3] 6 | 7 |8] 9 
{ 
NEW YORK—con, | | | 
407m Amityville... 2-2 Public High SCHOO) vsisswswas|eces ce SCive aqek 1 Ere 1, 000 
4072 ' Amsterdam ......- FE neeulbilbratvie anes cece es | 1S9Is Gen: SFO T, | Sales 5, 674 
AQGS Me eer UOSMere cae. Public High Sclrool .......... weer 4 Sch. ir TL. | irs | B. | 1, 500) 
4074 |..... COE sere ere oe St. Mary’s Catholic Institute...) 1878 Sch...| F.| C. Sh || 18 3, 200 
AQMD AIICIOSe 52 ereicre.cie ote Public High School .<.5--...-lo----% Scho.) El 2. | JiR, 4 1B 1, 000 
AQ7ON) ANGOMCT so... 2... 22 Hi rees DAN ea s.ccee ee ease | 1602 (iGen . FT. DAL Yee. 1, 255 
A077 ANE CMCA 2... 224 Sone LO terres ere eee rere = | 18277) Gen -4 OUTDO Ea Bs 4,290, 
4078@ Annandale ....... St. Stephen’s College. ........ | 1860} Col...) 0.) GC. P' Fri B. |) is dog 
ADVOM ATCAME..c.600.000- Public Mish School .s.cee..: Be ae Sch... Fo Te B Er pis 1, 400 
SOS0GN EMICA cc -25. 2.05. Public High echooll.....¢2.5/ 0 22. sch... Fon a Ee ik: 2, 055 
4081 8. - .<. GG ieee cccae Stevens Memorial Library .... 1894 Gen .. Q.) D. Ean: 7,817 
AQSOM AUIDUIEN s 22 ssa. - Academic High School......./....-- Scli:3i) Fil) Do dy bra abe 1, 700 
4083.5. UG eee ety ea ee PNUD UR tio lesen ee eee | 184190 Asv 1 EW TT: Fr. | B. | 5, 000 
4084 |....- [SOs eae ee een Free Lib. of Women’s Educa- j 1886 Gen .S Fi) C. jf Fr. |) B. + Sakai 
tional and Indusirial Union. | os 
4085. << =< COR eee SCymIOUr i brary sesseees a= 1876 Gen OTs Bei Be 17, 000 
4080 Ub.. =. GO: peene eee Theological Sem. (Dodge- | 1821 Theo .| 0.| C. eae Be 28, 671 
Morgan Library). | | 
4087 Ie ose GOR serene senite Wei A cl Sraly tess ceees = See oe YALE OC! Fy. B. 1, 000 
A0SSa) AUN OLA cess ce cics 4 | Cayuga Lake Academy ...-... 1768 | Sech...-| F.y C. Ery Be Bh 7 
4089 |..... ric ae ae Me Police library *... occ 5. et Ts9o7T gd iGen .5 RAW TLC. EF. il 1, 400 
AUTO Weaene CORE ee tere | WGUIEK COM erases acneccsacceae. TE63q] (Col. 24) Ie iC: Pray) Be 11, 155 
A001 (se. a 0 Bells Seno 2. ccoasnc260 2 Sch.) FAI Co [Fae 1,500 
4090 ge AVON. o2csuce sce ee Pubhe high School’. <2 7-2 5. {0 1881 fh Selec a) Foy 2 Fre) B.)) 1, 453 
4093@ Babylon 22... 2.224 Publieengheschool seas. ses.¢ | Tegah Sel sie Te Kr. |) Be 1, 800 
AO ees Ose ae oan Publicdivbrary eo. seeeee re aA oe Gen. TR OC. tSc ke waBil 2, 000 
4095 Bainbridge ....... Rubieshich Senool..-. 2244. Iba |b belay ame ide | Ibe F, B. 1, 504 
4096 Baldwinsville..... Ine SPA CAC CIV: oc a eeeetreeteeete 18684 Sch ..4) Fal 7. Frey 3: 1, 700 
4097 Ballston Spa.....- Ballston Public Library...-.-. 18938 | Gen-..| F.] T. 305 B. 1, 685 
4098 ....- ee ene slic SOHOOl 2 see.ss. <0 2. Sch.) FAl 7. |) Probl i 2og00 
Apo0e. --«. WOE. socosoacee. Saratoga County Law Library. 1813 | Law...) F.) 1. Fai ke 2, 200, 
4100 Barneveld .......- I tibrary Associationes...0--2-1 1877 ft Gen. 22) Ou) C. SS. Frei: 2, 966, 
ALOU (SALA V lle eons. 50 3 | N\.. ¥. State Sclu. for the Blind.) iscrs[iAsy..4 Poy 1. pF lr. ie. 6, 027, 
4102 |....- OMA tree cee .St. Joseph’s Academic School.|-.-.-- Pisch 221. WC; been | |) 18%. 1, 000 
4103 eee GO Roe os ams Union School (Dist. No. 2) ...) 1853 ]] Sch ...O. "T. Dij)) Pai Bo) eeterea 
AMO Ae te een - Daven Porlliltiry cc. | 1889} Gen...0: I} D: Fe 8, 000 
2105. |re sea Oar iotecen hee 4 goes and Sailors’ Home 1875 | State... F.. T. Uy: | B. 1 
uibrary. | 
4106 | | Bayes Oke eae 22 = | Public Wich School = -<<.22 eas Schees esa |aiv: BO, || 383, 1, 530) 
NiOva beedes.....-...224 Keene Heights Library Club., 1888 Soe...|0.| CG. | S. | B. 1,709 
AOSHI Beliaste (2.25. ...2- EME: SONNEI a Ssansenmboulsssoed Slatscl dhe ||| 40- Bie HW Bi 1, 05 
AvOOu Belleville .;....24 WnroncAcidelmyeer. ..- ee 1856 iSeh. 2) E. | PC ay Wee 2, 640 
AON) Belmont .....2..-2- Free Lib. of Lit. and Hist. Soc.| 1893] Gen...) O. | T.C.J Fs. | Bay 3, 709 
AVI. 255. COM eae 30> ee ) Public Bush school™ sace2cse. PaSSee | ESClir. a.) Exo) PS Be 15a 
ANDAR MS CLT CMes aac 346 | Public High Schools. cs..0c.2 PISS Esch <=) bs 10, fy A283 1,3 
4113 | Binghamton.....- Central aie h Sciool = 2s. 5 see | Sch...| F. pele Ere Be 1, 000, 
UDC) Beer ClO aera ree eCiiveS Ch OO amas ea ee DSG18 MesCleee alee is | +B: 12, 282 
AIG) | eee ClOMeme ce aes secre Lady Jane Grey School....:.-4. =. Bel ae ees Er. |) B: 2,000 
ce | aera Omen ecesvea ess | Library Assoc, and Y.M.C. A.! | 1874 Py. M..,0,) C. 7S. Bee 5, 000 
chine | ene WMoeee eee St. Joseph’s Academy ......-. hs aes iSch...)F.{ C. irr. 47 Be) © ae 
“Oss | Bere LORE nee secs Supreme Court. 224-066 .-.4e "1859 Thaw. RES: | 0 30K, ek 11,8 
ANON PE Olivain ae Aree sla vena: een ee 1897 |.Gen Rg) 7. ie) a ee 212 
4120 | Bolton Landing...| Bolton Free Library.......... » 1900, 4"Gen 21 OT. Culp Fe 1, 
AVI Boonville = .ces 4 Erwin Library and Institute..| 1890! Gen ... O. T.C.) F. | B. 3, 
4122 | Brentwood........ Publie-Sehool .....4.5:-2.. 2 Passo sch. Fit} T. | Ee 1, 
AUB | JOGA CUETO aa oo sees Brewster luoibrirycs. co. see. so 1899 | Gen ..| R.} T. ga, fish if 
4124 | Bridgehampton...| Hampton Library ............ 1876} Gen .4°O.)|| C, WS. Fr.| B. 6, 
AN MPs tIStOl esc ccs evcre4 Hree clo ranyen ese eee 1900 | Gen .., R.| T.C.} F. | B. 1 
4126 || Brockport........4 Kree Ioibratycesc.: eset. 1901 | Gen ..| O.} C. Hee: 1, 
ANTM Ae << GkS shore ere Normal School..........-...2.4 1866 | Seh... F. Ab, Ere | Be 6, 
4128 | Bronxville........ UNE Seaver)! seascancasnesoue 188i ySeh..E oy) FT: | on | Be 1 
AV2oN Brooklyn 2-.-.... Adel ple ollegemasce sae 1869 | Col... F.| C. ire le: 9, 
4130 , Brooklyn (1143 | Bedford Circulating Library.) 1877 | Gen .. R.| C. | 8.Fr.j C. 6, 
| Bedford ave.), 
4131 | Brooklyn (183-135 | Berkeley Institute............ 1886 | Sch... F.) C. ise || 2e% 2 
_ Lineoln place). | 
4132 | Brooklyn (36 Sie ROCMmM ANT SCMOO ls eee eet weer Sch. .2 Foi) C. | SBje, if Jey. il, 
| roe place), | | 
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C, corporation; D, donations. 7. F, free; 8, subscriptions; Fr, free forreference. &: C, circulating: 


B, both.] 
eee Receipts from— ded ie 
Dab a3 E me a 
ES ae a8 si a3 Ss tea ae 
a & bh ag 3 ae Ba Wee hea Rc Name of librarian. 
Sanaa! @ oe 235 ge eee TG S 3°5 
pales 22 | & |zes|eet a | ge | 35 
| Om 5 a BSS | eo jo) DO cs 
Ay a ea ia om Ay ican Aas ma | 
19 11 12 13 14 15 0 16) Ey 18 19 
| 
| 
777277 7)/°77953)7" 740, 661 “81; G00!” “$100! $1; 304)" $3,695)" $2) 896)" "$95,000 “Jennie G. Moore ....... 
oni ed | ee | ee ee ees ee 80 ...--.-clecce+ee. a Sister Marcella .......... 
eas to ao sacle Bs arene Rl coms ise acio Ie cig acct aha ett aa a hatte anaes Waa a3 'w soisee Al ReR Sha ew miouw wel eae ei auaes ora vete ee eee 
a: 215 6, 254. 2s TOO | Ee) a Mrs. J. M. Brundage ... 
i... 3038, «5, 952, 200 Ole oa) ee See”. We ee ee 
eee 2500) 5, SUE 2a) selene ne 2100) Ee ee 100, 000) Gilbert P.Symons..... 
000] Oe 700; cl ee es ae OL... 4e...-...A) A.M, Preston .........+0 
Mee. 290: GOH bz cocncloeceadolasoeera Geeooeg |sodeceece Beacaeeem| | Mlpnbbeztad del belt bake een 
ae Ce A eee) ee ee ee. ced) howler ss... 
_ aa SE Secs cl | Meme cena UO eae aes SU ae le. eee a Cordello Micrnigk ..2-. 
one 50) TEAC) | Reeth eee SEA OZ eee es see seecce a Diary A. Hoscatessscecs 
_.. 1,143}  29,073' 2,000 100, 1,679 3,779} 26,800} 50,000, Elizabeth P. Clarke......| 
peoeit,.065, 2, 201|)........|-....-. 1,167 2,167| 16,500} 40,000; Rev. H. B, Steverson.... 
eee. |_..... | Sy be mele ee Bee 8!) een eee we ee 
LO: ccoscellsSsGeebo® Ue Gael ee eee rece: [LER eee ee | i ee Albert Somes.......... 
45| 191 799 50 cathe eee we Oe oe bee 
ee. 1,480)... 2-220 see ee eee eee eeeeees 2,000)... 0002-2) eee eee Alice EH. Sabor. e 2 
| Se as oe Doreen) BU ceceeees)seeceeeee) Willllaza Hy Lisks 2-2... 
~ ... 10s oe ee eee [ee nee ee nN Qe ee SD ee ee ee 
224 26) 491) 200 60\... 2. ia? 260). ec ee ee HOW Grim. 
Meets 154) 5,245) 3000.....-\.-...0)) 300|.......--|.........| Charlotte B. Newton .... 
...... 2 an Wace homo. d OG ado Sea ees es | RA VEL es oe oars 
fh. tod Lee SE S| BS oe ||| ae. em hee ee WA. Simith...2.....<- 
400 a ia: ha pee ee 100 400 2, 000 (0 eee names ee ae 
a) UR Tn a "| i ee (eee 2) | 
i... 681, 28, 838] 1, 500 250 700; 2, 842 3,500, 35,000, Julia M. Booth ........ 
-... OMe LigvOR mes. Ves ee Sa Se ee a Underhill aes 
i366 my 30, oa BS SOEH LEEEOOH BoREGEN ties © eesti lex cares VV LE MOM eres caved 
a 93, i 130 100 100REE. 94. 20 Meee ae | etal em & Charles W. Mulford ... 
i... CA) SeiGeeaan |e OE ei He Cas eee COR SRO. ee ee ee 
oe Joon 1, 750)... al Eel oy Ea Cone ed Bs eae eee eae | 
-.... 52 298 7 18 15 50) 50, 000).......248 TE. Lecthart ........ 
m.... 296, 5,397] 200 100 167 658! —-1, 000 6, 0008 Ella Sortore ........2- 
1005 iltlcce ony te. oat | aes eee C. Il. Munson ......... 
100 80 1,000) 3,500 ag ce ee | i AOU Sec leet a, La Fayette Clapp...... 
Mesoyi, 6320p 74,579\......-| 2, 72a0..... 2, 9840.22 ).00 2. airs, J. W. Clonney...... 
Mee Vi 36nd De ai a 45, 000) Edwin B. Searles........ 
ee ......| 1,30@)_...2)) i, 900|........-|........] WinifrediM, Smith ...__/ 
TOON =... thes eS oe 1. eae NOW Leek BO 5 | Meee Porras oes Mrs. C. M. Williams... 
16 235) AR OG( PE eee: 15 LS ee | Apel soonceen 2,000) Dwight A. Parce...... 
ool 1e4) | 7,687]. .....- 100 915} 1,126) 18,000} 13,000] Mary W. Bennet ...... 
S00 bse oe 544 ARC eee, | eee 1.9 Ee eee, ABE came es C2 Ae Codananime ss eee 
a ipa G,o65) 400) 1CO}E....-8))  740)...-.......-.-.2.]) Miss MOM. Scharfenberg: 
me. | 89 See ececs Ae. IE | «GOIN 724) 15, 000 5,000] Nellie W. Hull ........ 
ee. ay Ve a) ee | Dee NE 10). 22.2.4 cen A) M@urrie Ie Mieks.. te .e 
mG 2001 2,S00).......|...-.-8 | cae | UD a eee eee ecko. John Solitell..... 5... 
|! (S| Gt bea | mes |), ane 9 ae [See i ie | |S. Janette Reynolds... 
1, 100, 200 35 Tee OU 105 eee ee ee et ee 
ee 252| 60207 R ee eee. oe Lee | [ee ee Micibelenanmreeeeee eeeee 
ee erk ws Misg A, EB) Wirts....s:.-: 
ee. M3, 1, 701).....-. H).----4 149|.........|.........] Miss M. Francis ....... 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


Location. 
1 
NEW YORK—Ccon. 


Brooklyn (Marey 
and Putnam 
aves.). 

Brooklyn (829 
Franklin ave.). 

Brooklyn (185 

Boe ave.). 

Brooklyn 
house), 

Brooklyn (26 Bre- 

voort place). 


(court- 


Brooklyn (170 | 


Remsen st.). 
Brooklyn (South 

Third st. and 

Driggs ave.). 


Brooklyn (bldg. | 


INO =n Zo; 
yard), 
Brooklyn (Flat- 

bush ave.). 
Brooklyn (Berry 
st. nears. 2d st.). 
Brooklyn (209 
Clinton ave.). 
Brooklyn (98 
Elliott place). 


Brooklyn (Nos- 
trand ave.). 

Brooklyn (50 
Monroe place}. 


navy- 


| Brooklyn (Pitkin 
ave. and Wat- 


kins st.). 
Brooklyn (eourt- 
house). 


| Brooklyn (Pierre- 
pont and Clin- | 


ton sts.). 
Brooklyn 


(76 
Court st.). 


| Brooklyn (13138 


Bedford ave.). 
Brooklyn (170 
Joralemon st.). 


Brooklyn (Liv- | 


ingston st. near 
Court st.). 
Brooklyn 
Ryerson street). 
Brooklyn (Flat- 
bush ave. and 


Kings High- 
ae 
Brooklyn (525 


Clinton ave.). 
Brooklyn(300 Bal- 
CICESt.). 
Brooklyn (64 
Johnson st.). 
Brooklyn (Wil- 
loughby ave.,, 
cor, Lewis aves): 


*Statisties of 1900. 


(215 


Name of library. < 
i oO 
S| 
3 
2 
cy 
2 3 
| 
Boys’ Hisli Sehool...-...----! 1893 
| 
Brooklyn College of Phar- 1890 
macy. * 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts | 1824 
and Sciences. | 
Children’s Museum ...... 1900 
Brooklyn Law School ........}...... 
Brooklyn Publie Librarya.... 1897 
Church Club of the Diocese 1894 
of Long Island. | 
Eastern District High School. ...... 
Equipment department of 1890 
navy-yard, 
| 
Erasmus Hall High School... 1787 | 
Father Malone Free Library. 1893 | 
Female Institute of the Visi- | 1835 
tation. 
Free Library and Reading | 1875 
Room of the Brooklyn So- 
ciety of the New Church, 
Girls ehioliesehlooleysscsceeees 1886 
Halls (Miss\eSchooll* 222. aaee ---© 
Hebrew Educational Society. 1899 
Law Library in Brooklyn (in- | 1850 | 


cluding seeond 


district). 


judicial 


Long Island Historical Society 1863 | 
Manual Training High School, 1895 
Medical Society of the county | 1845 
of Kings. 
Packer Collegiate Institute... 1858 
Polytechnic Institute (Spicer 1891 


Memorial Library. 


Pratt Institute Free Library..) 1888 
Public School (No. 119)* ....-].-...- 
Rounds’ (Miss) Sehool for |.....- 
Girls. 
St. Francis College ........-.% 1884 
St. James Academy .......... 1869 
St. John’s College (Hartnett 1894 


Free Library). 


Theological Seminary 


| on | Building— 


Class. 


rhe 


Govt.. 


Sch ae 
Sch. 


Colas 


Theo . 


F. 


F. | 
a Including 22 branches. 


Supported by— 


Free, subscrip- 


tion, or free 
for reference. 


al 


Me, 


wh 


| 12g, 


6: Supported by—T, taxation: 


R, reference; 


,, | Circulating, ref- 
% erence, both. 


ac 


bow Oo o 


Volumes. 


(=) 


5,314 


| 


1,500 
22, 996 


2, 986 
1, 000 
328, 600 
8, 000 


4,018 


20, 600 


4,526 
3, 200 
3, 700 
2,000}. 


5, 093 
1, 800 
5, 690 


26, 606 
67, 869 


3, 385 
60, 000 
8, 565 


8, 000 
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States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 7: F, free; 8, subscription; Fr, free forrefercnee. 8: C, circulating; 


B, both.] 
is) 5 Receipts from— a in 
Sil s, E 3 Se a 
9 3 § ae toa o g ee Bw 
2 Bp SiS | wie > g ane 48 
© So! Bo a a See = = e ae Name of librarian. 
a) Vee Ge = Psodiiss = Sa 53 
a ele ro S ms OME ot 3 He Sie) 
ce) S7 I 2 Pscciles) & 1) bs fs 
is a Be |e a = As > 
10 | 11 2 | 13 V4 15 16} 7 18 | 19 
| : 
*| 254 2 0 SEE Ree (Cees CASS Se | Seen (See || Sener 4 DSO: CAWallsitaescee ee cee 4133 
oF | is GomGern? |CBeGoee SEecree oa eee mae ci (0)6) |, Aeneas ee | AeaN s || Mc ey RRP et er rite, | 4134 
| 
AGM Ch ee a |. Seeee 8 2h Sata, |. Se oem eee 21, eee) Oar ree Susan A. Hutchinson..... 4135 
e00lk 77i| 4, 44m. ..... ML PStOG “$750, | SHO... covEl co cee Miriam §. Draper.......- 4136 
20,000 43, 0001, 306, 665 ....-.- 66, 70018 ..- 2 - 173, 4648......-: Ys cee | Frank P. Hill ........... | 4138 
| 
coco sasGee BREEEES De | eeEIabe | SEeeraise || ewer meres e 2 (cee Ace || 6 amen eee Robt. Harrold ae i) 4139 
| | 
seengad 18865 4| SESS EBO OR GRBEE® | SEeeecr, Cea eect | eer Se || 5 meee ame YG ee eee 4140 
> oogead | aes 2 OUR tees AE cen 2 abe corte: lot n> Seen cea eee ee Edward. Preissig. 7a pela 
| | 
pee | 312 Te? | eee || Beet | bee ae eet crs emma |} ae Mary A. Kingsbury......] 4142 
soseead aa eit) iat" Re eee ee Jno: le Buiord@es. so ee les 3 
sosened W6eh6 SSCHESEee| (Seeenee | Seer perce neers cneen racneeeeeeeecee 4144 
| . 
100 12 itt! Jee eee|| Seeaece SOOM LOOP Sipy Ola eeeceeers eine ese enema 4145 
50, 817 HEC DIG See 3500 Gina erses SU Oe er ee callaeerac see M. Josephine Brink ..... 4146 
ee el... Eo ae ee eee 4147 
Bee =. = COC 2s Ola eas reel 99 | Peeeeeee seco ee eae NIMNIC SHOMers a. -ceeaApe 4S 
| i] 
102 CR) Soencenos | seer 8, pa Be east | 18, a seers ea Alfred J. Hook’. ose. 4149 
| 
Beyer = - OOO ae meee dts sees . 6,650) 8,752, 154,650) $154,011! Emma Tocdteberg ......| 4150 
Mat i 
ae Oe ST | Ses | ee | he a ee a eee eon ao ees ee on 
25,000, 4, 478 DABIE scr -ME sce ecles | 92) 7,888 2,000. 85,000 Albert T. Huntington...) 4152 
<=. 3 240 wea) ay) oe ee eee Julia B. Anthony........] 4153 
-...! Recs. 0G see Abe, Ae ae. Pe ea. ee Chas. A. Green, A. M....| 4154 
| | | 
oot dl CHO) alin Gets Loooods Bocados beseed basstad | Baeesons seen ae polly en em salebcogeatesa co... 2. || Clay 
coos! oh Eel ame |i (ee Ve VAR) eee cae | 4156 
| _ ooeced Se56He see (ee ea) ee Christina Rounds........ 4157 
“c2eacee bobo cel Gees |e Leh a Be eee oe fe ee eee 28 4158 
| | 
3 0eeee A a ee ee eee 4159 
3100) Specs SOY | Beaaea | 100 ADGE cere hE niet ernie John P. Molyneaux.....} 4160 
we... bee ena UR Be I TR | ence eee (ae ee OY AZT) 
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; 

{Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


_ —— 


ACS, 
| 5 Be ale 
l| 9 Byes] . 
Location. Name of library. G ai = ia ale g| ¢ 
mS | om < toe 
a 9 |3| & ledelsgl & 
S S ap & [psec ei es 
o = 3 Dm bal 
od Oo {A wm SS) > 
1 2 s | #@ Wealll ev Gob seieee 
NEW YORK—coOn., | 
| | 
4162 | Brooklyn (922 St. | St. John’s Orphan Home..... 1870 | Asy21°F.— C. 4) Fe ee 
Mark ave.). j | 
4163 ; Brooklyn (Ninth St. Thomas Aquinas Academy| 1895 | Sch...| F.{ C. | Fr. | B.| 1, 300 
st. and Fourth | 
Bae) | 
4164 Brooklvn 23... .... ' Training School for Teachers.| 1885 Seh...) F.| TT, Mea) 1S 1, 500 
4165 Brooklyn (502Ful- | Young Men’s Christian Asso- | 1853 | Y.M..| F.| C. |S. Fr.| B 18, 133 
ton st.). ciation. | 
416 . Brooklyn (Scher- | Young Women’s Christian | 1888 ; Y.W..| F.| cC. |S.Fr.| B 11, 070 
' merhornst. and Association. | 
. Flatbush ave.). | 
4167 Buffalo(749 Wash- | Academy of the Sacred Heart.) 1894 Sch...| F.| C. s Ba 2,30 
ington st.). | | | 
AlGsmebudialome (ela = I Butialo Clu a seee cece cece 1890 | Soe ...| O.! C S. R. 1, 200 
| ware ave.). | 
AlGOMe BUlttalO wee... oaecee Buffalo Historical Society ..../ 1862 | Hist...) F.| ¢ IE. Re 12, 00 
culnip Sean OR ee eae. ButtalowSemunary sscee ae esses | 1850 | Sch...| F./ C Era aie 2,50 
4171 Buffalo (3, 4, and | Buffalo Society of Natural |! 1861 | Sci....| F.| Cc ae, || JR 4,59 
5 White Bldg.),. | Sciences, | 
4172 ea (Ellicott {; Builaio Turmyerein ...-.... 4. 1853 : Soc..., FL} C Sk (Can 1, 000 
t.). 
4173 Buffalo eee: amiss: Collec a... ae 1871 | Cole. EEG: Si RB. 24,562 
4174 | Buffalo(Mainand | Catholic Institute -........... 1867 | Soc EO. | C. 1S Erore. 11, 206 
| Virginia sts.). | 
AlommbllitalOe ces 22... ae Central High School..........| 1858 | Sel. awe. | Tie, yf | 38 4, 098 
41760..... Otero City Train. Sch. for Teachers.|..._.. Soh Mie | Te Fr, | B. 1, 000 
AN Wee. fos OP toe ae Erie Railroad Library Assoc.| 1874 | Soc...' F.| C. |S. Fr.) B. 4,000 
COs, | dO Sen: See Eranklin Schools...) eee eee \ Cah. sae Ge Bre iB: 1, 246 
4179 ps (869 Main ae Young Men’s Asso- | 1841 | Gen .., R.| C. |S. ¥FrJ B. 8, 
| | ciation. 
4186 : Butalo See aed Grosvenor Library............ 1559 Tf “(Geneee@. ble Hak. 63, 725 
muleel ye see Ot es Guard of Honor*............. US6SeeSoe 20 ©. |G s. Cc: 2, 000 
4182 , Buffalo (40 Woh- Harngari Library (Dist. Erie | 1885) Soe...) R.| C. S B. | 1,014 
| ler’s ave.), b, 0, H, | { 
4183 || Buffalo... ..-....-% Meathcote Schooleeass see. oe Scheesleb. ec: Ere eB: 1, 300 
4184 | Buffalo (320 Por- | Holy Angel’s Academy Alum- ! 1882 | Sch...' F.| C. S2 WB, 2 
i) ter aves). ne Association. | | 
Alen 8 Buitelo...... eee! Inst. of the Sisters of St. Jos.../ 1891 | Seh...) F. | C. S. he. 1, 350 
4786 4b ...- Ome eee Jon Cy lord lhibranvese se ee eee Gen ..| F. | T. CM) EO U| Rav® 1082Ge 
4187 | Buffalo (room 23, , Law Library of eighth judi- | 1863; Law.., F.| T. F, 7 B.] 18,000 
city hall). ' cial district. | 
4188) Buffalo......-....% Lutheran Young Men’s Assoc.) 1873 | Soe...) R. | C. Fray eb: 3, 000 
4189 ate loaes Maple | Martin Luther Seminary..... 1854 | Theo .| FF, C. Wi Fr aaa 1,347 
4190 | Buffalo............ Masten Park High School....| 1897 | Sch...| F. | T. jae * | 38}. 1, 720 
4191 | Buffalo (286 Dear- | North Buffalo Catholic Asso- 1886 Gen ../ O.| C. |S.Fr.| C. 1, 850 
born st.). ciation. 
4192 | Buffalo (348 Por- | Oblate Fathers’ Library...... | 1851 | Theo .; Ow) C. i Fr. |B: 5, 38 
ter aves): | 
ALSMButtalos(Broad= | Polishhibrarysase.ce.c+ eee ce. | 1889 | Gen 4 RawiG: ee | (C3 2,300 
way 
4194 | one Be eer Public Wibrany eee eee eee 153 7eGen 2) Oamp ul: F. | B.} 205,000 
4195} Buitaio (1288 Main) St,.Joseph's College ......2.2. isiOWiseh. ..) Re Ce ais. | B. | 2, 540] 
St). 
4196 Buttaio (564 Frank-| St. Margaret’s School ........ 1884 ere lay GC. Fr. 0} R: 1, 025 
in st.). | 
4197 Thee (20 Rich , St. Mary of Sorrows Church... 1890 Soe * NOR, § 165 lL Frill B! 2,000 
st). | 
4198 | Buffalo (651 Wash- | Sty Michacl’s'Church as... - ee 18fa4 Seh. sa) Hae C: S C 2, 500 
ington st.). | 
4199 ioe are | SBiauieel Olt) Seaenacoaaeacsoned | 1895 | Soc...| F.| C. Fr, | R. 1, 200} 
ave 
4200 | Buffalo (Central | Sherman Jewett Williams Me-| 1854 Seh...| F.}| D. Ere: 1, 276 
Heo. Bide.), | morial Library. P 
4201 | Buffalo (Jersey) State Normal School ---..--.. 1370 eschizes | he |imelic Ere 3, 10 
and 14th st.). | 
4202 | Buffalo (24 High Oe Oe 1845 | Med ..| F.| C. i, eee 6, 617 


st.). Library. 
* Statistics of 1900. 
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C, corporation; D, donations. 7: F, free; S, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 8: C, circulating; 
B, both.] 
nal : | i « 
ei) FS Receipts from— 3 gs 4 
Oa me oh ~ = Se 
. (rose) D nN q ie o g ane a op 
R ap. 35 : as BS . ree eet 
2 Boo} F g ae : | S¢ oe) NE aS 2 Name of librarian. 
2 an) | 2 aS) Leer Pa — hs 25 
a jes) 28 | = jessise | a i af | 22 | 
a ov e) is) Sie a ° | Y © & 
av > sa) S| ky oD SW Ais > 
10") 11 ji)| 12 120 edt ito |p AC 17 18 19 
70 D0) caters cos Seca [5c Geeeeel emer new Spa) ee cereal orate: Gas Disten ot. atkins: se ee 4162 
| 2ocdge4 bea (json Gage ne Geb Foca, | Siege [5 cieeee a area eal eens: op ister MM. Camillaee see 4163 
: | 
|| a ee bee es | oe Ft eres Oe || 2 (i 
2,000 611) 16, 75/2222. 2. Le ee ee eee eee fh Se 88 | 4165 
ae. EC OR OSS Oe UEE.8 [oie ! | Mee) ¢~ Aee oeaee |. ane Pay Visi ec ogee ee 41166 
) i 
| 62) 1,845 Ses eee» Cees CD ee eres... Cas certs DisteneMle Faw) aie. sence 4167 
of ROO paeeeness seansed |Baamoee beau UO ee cicyes ts MAM Picts Siac te Wiles s Soto cca ee ete ee OS 
| %, 200, th B00 cnesea Sloeesrsalosaece’ GSaar hs BocemGeeeCeen:: (lemiteten cas recreate simmer rl emman  4 4169 
uemeremerated fener) ste eee c calls. cvereeveral eya.s.ccaveteMeters:c oafePbentiee-o:a.e leeiic.ec 2 SAB ssi ere eneteleiliereeeieeslo dcaieusce ao eieteisieve.e eevee 4170 
See SHU gee E esas mete S EE in cere eran B Bes eae Philip S. Smathee. sae 4171 
200 o conn eacéoads 4) Saeeos eee Amseees Hosen SAA Sess 2| Biche oer aan nrn RRA etree sm | | 4172 
CU. BO | ee, a OU eareenre P| ae ae peirancis S. Betten. oa... | 4173 
300, 883, 24,d4]].--.... He oe chencd ey aimereeet SeclOll SEA eer || Seer MATIC XN CCV aso peer = 417A 
ie... SE tide aie Ny sates ci lle Lael Mee | Ream [Bees Seen) ent ee ae rain mientras teeter 4175 
Pe ta cre cote a <a te Soa all cise ous sa feeie «cree orerecs, co cci|leistere'ecc ewe Vereetsis « oo wee ee eeceeerenre 4176 
SU ODT ROC? | C'S) 2 eee | Ramee Snneereet) oan bane Dana Woolley....... 4177 
- coos coleedéeooladeeecoae |B eaeowe Rp peciers| Sem |ammmnmermm Si sleet (enim (REPRE se cyclamate ol 4178 
50 25 AVI) Seemed | aeeees SleeOON al OS Om ie se cece ccc Fr, brankenstein...2 2.2 4179 
4, 669, 2 SS Geneseo ed ‘Soom 4 | $19, 386 1,828) 21, 216 $30, 000! $100,000; E. P. Van Duzee......... | 4180 
.... ‘andes cll saan 8 SRR | | i SS Oe | Bae) ee ee ee 1 Pee eeeremie es 1) 
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scaccestacongs PCRMGEEed SSceemd Lameeesetd | emerens| |-2 yaaa. He du! Be eee cl | SSeS ERP comnnacooad ) tiles 
cc 3a Lana Oh eee || es || ae | Meet he me |) eee 41nd 
15 OW Boeeeans a | See | aed eee OG pene. WE week. 2 es cee ee ee 41&5 
oo 0600 ¢ GReeee BoSeSeee 5s DOO cm B0(0)| Weer A || Geyer | Gente ae een er mot Shoah 41°6 
50 Sone OE sasesequnloosmecd| Tadles pasa | falas) eee noes | cee | at hOncopMonenaeancream || Coro! 
400; 2 GUO) Seeceere ss |e cee | ee | Lee Ae, ee, ee @has, GG. \Valloert. 22. -. -2 4188 
EQ. O85 Aas eee eee | a ane | Baty Bee ee ere e 4189 
2° poe | Wes sGonoces leans BI |e - SOO -----sfe-------a i yrtilla M. Constantine: |/4100 
D0, 80) SOO een ee mee ee 2a GARG cen. d 9,000 Joseph B. Sander........ 4191 
VA! 9 RS) a | ees 150 TOUR occa acc sca) Reve Cad. Sloailes wees | 4192 
800! 400 MONG: cc aey pas «eee eee Ei: | | ee Frank Lukaszewicz..... 4193 
18, 000,22, 300/1, 094, 124 $78,116 1,327 4,512 87, SUB) 103, 000 OCOMOONL 2... ......2-.2...-2 eee 4194 
360 40 2, ‘| ee || eee eo 0 eae mace | Brother Claudius........ 4195 
50 cee 5, ee Pc ere Vm AN eee SSPE (Coen eee enanerroeonssansce! | Gls 
| 
me... eee ee cee AM. RI Re... occkesclex accom toMy Heiter: es. mr4i od 
200 50 eet (eee | eee | ee ee ee Rev. Jos. Faber,S.J ..... | 4198 
cooncod! Sache FOOSE SOOEIEE SEED Ermer f (iMpaeren o) (ta aammine  |:-.iPmiMamPnMares IRrcariesrs 00: 1 fm ge cnet ema ianes rei. pe me 4199 
108} 247 NG ee eR oc RAN Bech evaa 424 53000 See eee Mary M. Wardwell...... 4200 
120 QWisscssbecelsoceeme Gores d eee | Fie ciemeen peepee: Wopeters esata leet ones aie ce sipheiete rie cin atae 4201 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United : 


[Column 5: Building—oO, owned; R, rented; F, furnished irce. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 


kh, reference; 


' elu 
SO 
i Bae|es 
- | uo} 3 ta = ans . 
Loeation. Name of library. eS oo | = 5 oes By S 
ke : — ania? 
5 g |E| & lgSeles 5 
5 es = a poe is 5 ce 
cm | S) OB) na je 5 > 
| 
| 1 2 | 3 | 4 3 6 7 8 9 
| = “= |" aa a i = ne 
| NEW YORK—con. | | 
4203 Buffalo (86 Dela- | Women’sEducationalandIn-| 1884 | Soc...) F. | C. Ey eb: 1, 7£0 
ware ave.). dustrial Union (Mary <A. 
Ripley Library). | 
ADO 4M Buti lOwe 2. ee oe ee NUR CRCAM eis corer e oom eres WS52hpay. Mey Fo) 6 Cl iS. Bra Be 7,081 
Bora BOLUS 2. ic cece WLUbC SCROOl 4a. cccues eames 1887 || Sch. .8)) | Tr: Bais. 1,709 
4206 | Cambridge........ WmiomSchooleies.-2--0see8- 1802)} Selv. 24 FE.) 1. Wy ES bee: 5, 068 
4207 | Camden........... Ieee) JONEAY Be wees ceacecese 1891 | Gen Oe Gs | 10; HY 8a 2, 982 
AB08 ML =. <5 CORE eee ae Poblie High School. -..2:.. 8! 1°00 | Sch T.| ° 2 EE re aie 1,21 
4209 Canaan Four Cor- | Canaan Publie Library....... 1892 | Gen ETc) Fa |e. 1, 291) 
ners, 
4210 Canajoharie ...... Publicshugh School ...cc ona aoe Seh F, | Tt ae: 3, 543) 
4211 Canandaigua ..... Granger Place School ........ 1876 | Seh Ee) Ce PREECE |e: 1, 750 
ATOM Ban. Owe we. B | Union Schooland Academy *. 17985 | Sch Je iE joy | JBe 3,600 
AUG Bee ce COs eee. | Wood library .22-------2--5.4 1868 | Gen P.| TAC, i | Ire. 3, 690 
4214 | Canastota......... fj bublichiebiSchooleer:: 32s ase. os Sch Pe ae Tr, (ER. 1, 589 
cc a ee hee ee | Publie Library .......--....- 1896 | Gen ..1 0.|T.D.| F. | B. 3, 480) 
ATCase CAMLOMe es ce sae Pi tigers iN eNAY oeoaaasagdce qaooL 1896 | Gen iD “bs Ee WB: 3, 828 
ADM je eee CO Mees ec St. Lawrence Uniy. (Herring 1856) Col. O.| C. Fr. | B. 18, 000 
Library.) 
ASH eOo ciel wees ces Drew Seminary fer Young , 1851) Seh... FL.) C.) Fr. B. Dees 
Women. | 
AQ19) etree Gi pee on coee scam Witeral yy SUG coe te. on tee 1851 Soe RS) BC: PBs 1, 944 
4290 | Carthage.......... | Public High School .......... 1866 Sch Jal PL. i |B. 1, 200 
AOD Catskill... 2... - Public High School .......... 1869 | Sch Hae: Er iB: 1,125 
ADD IAPS... OBS ee Bubliesnbranyeesecc sees cee cee 1893 Gen OM TEL. EF. FB; 5, 179 
4223 Cattaraugus....... Publie High School ......---- 1887 | Sch ayy A. oy aC. 1, 800 
4204 | Cazenovia .......- Cazenovia Seminary ......... | 1825 | Seh 108 |) Or Fr. } R. 3, 518 
COS: | oe GO eek oes ce Publie Library Society ....... 1886 | Gen Hag tC. EY iB: 8, 385 
EOPI | (Credle) ila eee eereane a Glen Haven Public School....! 1893 | Sch VT. Dial Fy iB: 1, 261 
4957.) Champlain.......2 Public High School .......... 1887 | Sch. Be) i: Fe pos: 1, 600 
4298 | Charlotte ......... Publie High School ..........]...... Sch BS) 0. ALE Er, MBs 1, 000) 
4229 | Chateaugay....... Publie High School ....-..... 1890 | Sch | ee F. | B. 2, 987] 
4230 |} Chatham.......... | Publie High School .......... 1883 | Sch...| F.}| T. | Fr. | B. 5, 000) 
AO MMO HeStetee = 2 Union Free School .....-..... | 1842 | Seh F.| T. | Fr. ) B. | 1, 250, 
4939 § Chittenango ...... YWates High School <2: 2. .s2se. 1873 Sch...) F. |) EL: Icy if Re 4, 018) 
4233 | Churchyville....... Publie High School .......... reese c meEssa) 18) |) Ie Fr, | B. 1, 000) 
AVE) (OURO oe umocgod 4 Parker High School.......... | 1857 | Seh F, | an Jee Be 2, 000, 
APF OMECAVeTACE....02. <4 | a Library and Reading | 1892 | Gen Og, T. Chi Fey eee 2, 103 
t0o0m. 
4236 |....- GOMsares este _ Hudson River Institute ....-.. 1854 Sch ...| Fah C. FR Fre | Be 1, 68 
4237 Clifton Springs....| CHfton Springs Sanitarium...! 1853) Gen...| F.| C. F. |} B. 4, C09: 
EDRS.) | aoe Glo wiser a 3 Bierce inl rat ya eee cece ssa Gen..-|) Fal “Cs WS. ree 1, 655 
42304]... - Ca aa} Pablic Wish School 25... 5.202 189i fseh ...) FS) or.) ier |B. 1, 686 
APAOM EC lINtOll sere. cose Hamilton College ._.........- 1812, Col -| Oop L. Chili Er: iB: 43, 340 
PO Eee Ci Gin ens eee Houghton Seminary.......... 1861 | Sch...) FL) oC, 10, 8h 2,38 
AQAA Ne eo: (Gages seen ae Kirkland Town Library...... 1901 | Gen OsPeC: F. iB. 1, 700 
49459) (ClINCON! 22.252 -. oe | Public High School .......... 1891 | Seh Al) eel Fr. | B. 2272 
AD AHEN "WING G sce 2 ss ec 8 Publie High School .......-..)....-. Sch Lf |] ee [te 4 EB: 2,520 
49045e Cobleskill......-.! Public High School .......... / 1890 | Seh Ty ee F. |] B. 2, 000 
AAG \UCONOCS: oe 2.42 5-54 Egberts High School ......... 1883 | Sch 108 | ake Fr. j B. 1, 484 
LOT as aes Gos: = ce | UDLICISCHOOMs sean ee ee a 1856 | Sch Ee ee ES i Bs 3, 800 
4248 | Coldspring........ Haldane High School ........ 1889 | Seh 10m) te Hei B3 2,700 
4249 | Cooperstown...... | Public High School .......... 1869 | Sch lng |) Par Ie, es 3, 764 
4250 | Copenhagen ...... Publie High School .......... 1890 | Sch Ty9 |} 48 Eee Bal 2,391 
A251 COrMnMtli ss... 5 oe | Publie High School .......... 1890 | Sech...} F.| TT. a Bal 1, 285 
Aye || (Cfonauhaks eee aaa | ree Academy. -.2...--2 52-524 1859 | Sch eh) as Fr. if Re} 2,209 
GO5R. | sane WORE ee: oe oe | igre enlolb rays oe ances sce 1878 | Gen a) 2B: i, i} Bal 8, 848 
405d! Cligeepeci. Sa e) wamt North Side High School..... 4. ..-.- Seh F.4 T. WiFro i) Boy 10g 
4255 | Cornwah-on-Hud- | New York Military Academy. 1889 Sch. Tau) ee Er?) 52 5, 539 
son, 
OR |e osc (Clisneeaee onan oe Publie High Sehool .......... | 1894 Sch Fey 2s 15 | bee 1, 397 
GI as ees MO Beac seve <2 Bublichlaibranyeree eee eee 1900 Gen Re ae F, | B. 2, 486 
AD y Smee GOGOM eee oot 2 Bublic School ese. seete seer ee Sch 1d | ote ee ee: 1, 100 
AOR) Cronddkinee) ooerasooes Franklin Hatch Lib. Assoc...) 1886 | Gen Oui) Ce gS. Frys: 4,63 
AH) ORB ere COM e 6 ee ee State Nor. and Training Sch . 1867 Seh FEDS Gablir: (peaks 8, 817 
AOI" Ba eee COM eet: Sa ee ion Schools sass oe. 1894 Sch Be te Fr. | B. 1, 780 
42962 , Coxsackie.....-... Public High School .......... | 1887 Seh HA OD. EF. ULB 1, 340 
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C, corporation; D, donations. 7: F, free; S,subseription; Fr, free forreferenee. 8: C, circulating; 


B, both.] 
| Lael + “ ' . » 
‘ 3 & Receipts from— e gird ia 
C3 cons) iS Sue 
y | Se Om | ih o I He a 
# we oS 4 ais > iS A = 5 
Ss St) #2 ° ay eee ae ro Name of librarian. 
ei as a S| a Ooms) 8g aE ao ants 
a Wsc}] wo a [HOB oe = gf ne 
Ejss| s" | 2 [2e2| 28] 5 | 5e | =” 
ay > fea) St ee, ay H Care > 
19 It y 12 | 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
| | 
Socceey Oeste chters MWe re sock WO Gepooee POMP. cee acles.---e-f irs. Gracia so. Benedict. 
| | 
20 ame 0) mele) (EL: cee Cate te oe, PN asa cre MES: wroloiey. Ml et zeccasertellleta arccehe aes re Wins B; Van scoters. 
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Public, society, and school libraries tn the. United 


~ 


[Column 5: Building—oO, owned, R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
k, "reference; 


| i ASsibe 
| Y = |e ole 
| lL} oy 2x eies) 
! Location. Name of library. z an 2 3 os Se kf 
| = | ¢ (el 2 (ee elegime 
Ks o faa) ona) S) > 
1 2 | 3 | 4 a 6 7 8 oy 
| NEW YORK—con, | 
H 
4205 me CLOWMpONIt . . ..--- jliatom ond: ibranyee es. eee oe 1883 | Gen ..| R. | T. Loe || |Pe3. 1, 870 
AP OAM OUD A fe ce = sca 5e | Cirewlating Library Assoc ....| 1900 | Gen ..| R. | as re. iene 2,674) 
AMGomE DANS VIRIG 5... <c00 Pn babe IGaloMbhy a Saaoeossoouue 1893 | Gen ..| R ee EB: 4, 631) 
A0GGMe Delhi ...--..-..<.. Delaware Co. Supreme Court.| 1880) Law FT. | ee 19, €09 
AD po GOs a ae ee cee alree abil renys 2. seo wee nee 1902] Gen .2) F. T.D.| 10 )| OB 1, 463 
4268 Deposit .......-... | Public High School .......... 1870" sch..4@F. (| T. | Fev B: 3, 000 
4969 ) Dobbs Ferry ..... .| Free Cire. Lib. of W.C.T.U...1.....] Gen.) F.} C. [S.Frfic.; 1,400 
ADO: |ooc ee (LO neeeee mer ercs | Wackenzie School ....:-....0a 22. - Syeiesel 1OEb UG a) dese, | | 1B). 2, 060 
ait |... Om os Masters’ (Misses) School...... 1677.) Sel, EAC. Peale 2,500 
Aime Pere 2 SO Oe ee Sik ices eee Mresimaingter School: 2. = 222s.) Sele wen: G Thy || | 8h i, 300 
4273 | Dolgey 10 Fema A IVC bE IUD OUAY = ee eeeuece ane i 1s90'|} Gen oss PC) hea: 1, 000 
4274 | IDIAVaUay aera. A Southworth Mibrary-.-2...0-. Jessi Gen . Osa. Cc. . Pne. 8, 624 
Gee Dunkirk 22, ....-0. Brooks Memorial Library ....| 1889 Gen ... F. T.C./ F. | B. 5, 700 
AGS Bare Obes: 250 eek Publie High DCHOOls sacence ee 1 18509 Seh...) F. Te hn) PB. 3, 000 
CW | See (Clo oe eerrEe.c | St. Mary's Academic School..' 1894 Seh... F.C Etre, Weeds 3, 6S0 
4275 East*Aurora. ..:- | Publie High Schoolers sos 1833] Sch..2 yr. 9 | 7. BW: 4, 000 
4279 | East Bloomfield...| Public High School .......... PUStOw Scho. Shy 1. FOG 2,000 
42°90 | East Chatham..... Bublre shina ssscee sees | 1893 ¢ Gon _4°F, | 1. ate Wey, || 1, 456 
a) | Enathampion ...2 | Pree Library... ...22-2.0e<s225 | 1897 4 Gen. Po UC. eer Re 2,976 
4932) Hast Syracuse. .- =. Publie ish Sehooly .:2e:c5s4 Vls3aeScle. SEs al: Vay, Bsa 2,700 
4283 | Elizabethtown....| Circulating Library .......... | 1882 § Gen “410. | 7.C. BoB: 2,400 
425taw Hllenville@s. 22-52 Publictigh School... -2:2-2 eee Sche ble le 10g) 283 | 1, 506 
BOSD |. 2 ce res Publie Uibriry <2. eco 5 11998 Gen -# Ph.) TOU Fe 4,041 
4236 | Hhicottville. ....22 eyed High School (Harmon | 1890 , Sch... F.. TT, Mee eee 1, 500 
| brary}. ! | 
4287 | Elineton ..5.5222. Publie ee SCHOO ee ees 1856 | Sch. Ee {te | 12 Be 1,200 
AOS) || Wolhovbhet yes eee, —e Mimira Colleces..2-254..2.-05-) [8bo0 Cola ae C: er, ieeey 5, 191 
42 0mielilinira (ils, Hoi § Warmers Club ...--.2..<...- = 1869 | Soc .. ar. we Bayes | 18%, 1, 000 
mani st.). 
4299 Sree ad eee B HTCCRACAC EMI Wares e eee ee | 1876 | Sch.. 47.9 T. ° Fr. |B: 3, 404 
re er tuo ee. state REiormMatory ..<----.--- 1876 | Asy...0F,4 T. | F. | Boy oom 
Aah Oa) EN eea ve, <tc (Clin eens oe Steele Memorial Library .....| 18997 Gen -#/O7gT.C. | io a) 8, 908 
A BaP cece GLOBE se rare Aig Ae (Oh oNa I bill PAU eee eae lea neon YON SSC. Stor a te 1, 000 
DOE as MAOIST S Deen acer erie Pre evlibrarviece. access nese 18090") Gem so|-O.) Ue) a eee: 1, 556 
APS) Pi Pairport 2.02... << Publie Library . Pee aecllobetisn ip Gyerns | Je4,.) al, By ae 2,162 
4296 | Far Rockaway....| Public High Soloul en || ee echo aeHenly ole Jaye, | 38%, 1,306 
4297 | Fayetteville ...... Rublics nigh Schools... 22-2.|ceeeee elie col! I, | ae We LB: 2, 000 
APS SP UUMOTe oo... 2nd | Wide Awake Club.......--.-. TOT Wis0c .. 4-0, | V. Cale Poets 1, 230 
4299 | Fishkill-on-iiud- | Mount Beacon Military Acad.!...... Seh...) F. | C. | Bre 3s | 1, 000 
son. | | 
4300 |....- GME es ace eee Wilson School for Boys. ...5..)).....| Seh-..| F, | Corre 2, 006 
430M Piwsling. 3. . 2... LIS Geg nb bokes KembNeAE Te eee een 8 beer Pseltigss|) Wei) Ce | F, B. 1, 404 
4302 |}... Geter. ae ee Publie High School ...:-...-4]) 1850 | sch. -_| Fy) a ya Ere ans 3, 813 
ABO M1... Ome rs ne | St. Joseph’s Academy *....... Tsao |Sehie2 eras Cs 8. iB 1, 80 
GIO | OCS ONG Fh Publre High School 2..522.5.1 TSO SChiae sol am mile 1 B. | 0 
AS nw PMOrestport ......:. Literary and Social Union ...| 1896 | Gen ..| O.'T.C.|) F. B. | 1 ASt 
4306 |} Forestville ........ Public High School .......... 1867 | Sch-.-| EY Taal Fa aeesi 1, 46 
4307 | Fort Edward...... Collegiate Institute .......... 1854 | Sch i Wen@s §|| Bede bess 1,28 
4308 |..... Omer eer. s Bublicsschnoola..... 2-2. -22. aS 70 Ww ESoin 2 ete Tee EO ae 2, 80 
4009] Wort Plain .......\)/Free Library ®......_........! 18850 iGen .4 Ry) TOE Ee 1, 344 
4319 |..... GG@eena. chess piliberal Instigute #22... 22-34! (sal *Selve oa Fig Cy yh B 2, 506 
CB! Eeees Olio iho cement PePinblie Hiehischool 3.2. 2s Seh. 4) Ek Ca ae Eraiees 1,10 
4312.) Frankfort .....-... Free Library ........-.0..00-. 1900] Gen -.| BR] ¢. | FY | Bi] 2,258 
ABTS ils o<5: Oper eisai BublichsChool si... css ten sche SehgP EET | le Ap er aiVe: 1, 200 
4314 | Franklin..........) Delaware Literary Institute..| 1835] Sch...| F.| C. | Fr. | B.| 2,00 
qian Fredonia.........4 Darwin R. Barker Library -..| 1875 | Gen ..| O.| T. |] F. | B. 7,316 
4316 | Le iis Seen, eee State Normal School*........ 1867] Sch...| F.| T |] F |B} 22 
4317... « Ogre coca AR IONES CHOOle sete. cereale. ae Seh), “ae | 1 lates RS. 1, 04 
ASS e MrCeport.....c. <5! legdovhie JON OMAIAY , Beasn bepaeoees 19a Gen jee ae BDG § (EER 2,70 
4319 | I'riendship........ Free Librarvte..s-5-. sss. 22 ISIS iGen SR me Ee wise Se 
4320 I... Clase eee Publie High School*....-...- Ps ecrttee SGh a seis we le Kea Bs 1, 06 
AMOI WultOm <2 cee. eo. ass | Public High School .......... acces Sch..i)/F.4) T. AL Foie 1, 65 
4322 aS cc. Public Litany) | 1895 | Gen ..| R./ T.D.| F. ]B. 4, 58 
3 | Fultonville....... Publie High eben cites ee Sch..J|| Fil] Ta) Frage 1,08 
4394 Fe Soe Onn eae Stanineleiloramveae meee ee mee 1888 | Gen ..] O. | 10). Heise 2,01 
4325) Garden City....... St. Mary’s Cathedral School..| 1872 | Sch...) F. i C. S27 qi RS 5, 00 
43°64)... Ou hee eee St. Paul’s School (Robert | 1883 | Sch 1m | COWS. Eras: 1,51 
Craig Rose Library). - 


* Statistics of 1900. 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


B, both.] 
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Bibes |) oc Me Sea cet eS aa nies 

3 -| o> <) a Pal = ° eee) ie 

a i> fA eB | A m4 a uc) i 
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10 11 12 18 }) 14 15 16 VW 18 19 
ae 
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jo ceed |e 100) VES A Lee oe! eee | emer a al Elizabeth C. Murdock... 

BOT 223 S ot) F200" PICO -2.-..% $346 SL SOOR 2... ee. Allen C. Prescott ........] 
<0 eae J 300} = - 23, 305, 500 00 Sere OSG mesic ea aes cocece| MNLISS:O. Mie air elena 
| ed To ceeeoot | eed! Oliiegs ae | eee | eae eee 6 i eee VE ID OMGVAK Bee one ooae 
Pee. oe 463 2, 590 125 So0mee os 900) LOCO P: ae. - ya MOR NV. \WViOOdie eee 

200; 125 2,500 200 20G gees. 400 P2100) ae ee AVVCG I>, Elta in Seen ee 

48 Ol podocoacet! Laces e,| 2 Sao eee Ee aeee ee eee eee 8 Seer oe | Margaret E. Pearce.... 
jcsorad"y 700 | ean) Lh See || ERE | | RSee,| Ree () eae || SSR Samia 1) 
a si ale 10@e 2 i a | ames Eegenberger..___! 
ono ee 240 12 000 2.23! 200 $iGo) 1,200) 15,000, $15,000) Lillian Mirick......... 
lacomeas 525, 84,590) 1, 250) NGO) Bees al bel O00 =< ae oo ee PECALING MOMOnehowe. eeu 
eB 10 6305.....! '; ae 7O......5.i...... A eKathryo &. Desmond 24 

70| 240 Cog e Sais FBR Tl eee se We | Sister M. Isabella...... 

SOM ial 5,608... AN dh at | Jessie M. Chase........ 

100 50 1,200 2.253 AO seamen SRS ese at pee TOR DesbRe! AONB penne. 
soca 67 1,150) 45) DS | eee Gea ee sese 2 Faces | MRCTONOPe) SEs onqauliGle 74. 
jeoeaoees 240 Gab 2. 28db 22.22 4eo.c- 8 287, AT DOOR soc SPU UiLe Carl eceecna eee 
BP ck 114 1, 650 156 Ot Reems | DOB area ee Ate eos oe PL all em Re eee 
4 | 75 Bc00..5 Wl  1OC Mee. ee tbe oe I PMary Bo ilale 5 eeee ae 
ance b® odgellodomenemelsoaroat Sees ae need rater cell coer erie een ome t. Serer mS SS ryote a 
er we 303 285,95 70C OOS ees -.| SD aeons (aa Alecetia We Russell 
26aeeed BIG 2 perros eee rs ear Vaca =, We cial Weare ov enceulleone sre o0S ciel everepirs oth ME... c-3 ee coke Meee 
BET a 2.04 30 650 25 Uy bee 5 ee ee see reece | BLGerAu I CaCl Crone ene era 
2occeee 120 480).....-. eee ee 125; 225 AN O02... 2-8.) Norma Mackay... o. 
=5eeeee OG meen elm ce Le D00R = 3: DOG. aan). ealee 2 eer Elizabeth S. Brown.... 

i SINC le O06) ee eeraeet cee Po eee | ere [eee ee Beware: cel Wy ie ma serene ee 
Gane O10( 4s 194... || 2, 100Ee.- 4) 5, 130).......2-8 S50f0C0| Kate Deane Andrew 
Wa 5000. ito ee LO iA) | 800| P. H. Boyle..........-- 

io} = «168 7, 661) 200) i) Be eee BOG ears ee SE ak ere Nettie I. Reynolds....-. 
75, 50] -3,000) 4 2 nd | A ee.) Dyin 
75, 66 UO OD Wee Due =-.1. 235 eee e ee ROG Nia ty Le rave Cy aera 
jeaeeereae eee ed al: eee Ln. see eeee eeererre si (eee ee eeee2 eee ew mererweseeeee eee ereneence - 
oedeeee |(Jaaeee (he Soe eee ee ee ae BB ES SSeer iT ee| 6 aerenees ||| 26 seek see marries ere 
240; = 282) SSO ease. | tem ER eee cence. AW fe Sen Seat eee 
aa 00" eas eas sae Sh. Sa SIU eae aeae || anes, OW | gle cn creer cme helen. 
ee. | 65! 631 25 Oa sere DO Be enes epee. oes Mabel Dudley ......... 
LoS 144 De DOG Wen eee 7) os eee PO eee 1,500) Frank Connors ........ 
| 800 52 1, 820, 50 eee UL See eee ae A AUdeTsOn.. 2-8 
/ 250 60 BDO casa ale mesos [ecoee 4 TOU peice recs I’ cae te NGISSAC SIT ONsGr: eee 
| icc 184) | 6,000, 150/ etc....! Di: einen ‘eee Helen F. Young....... 
ee 200 pe lee 4 su: : 
2 coo cee eens, (Risener eee || ees ae, ogee ASRS ce eae! b Gop eene re Se Sh BO ce od 
5s) 3hch)— 7,885"... 400). 2.2222) 4y9[ TTI Minnie Ho Cleland 22277 
200 100) 1, 200} 50 60) Soars 100 eee See See ee AD ek ee 
ee | 2a) 30,0851... 600, 50, 1,331, 1,800 "11,000, Isabelle B.Greene....... 
| 200p Si LE: See eee a Oe 1 ae ieee || weet. A Ee rs ee tars 
jrottee ALOT A Serene cosa 25 UE a eee, bi eaeneses d secsencos iueay ie MoOrdl os seasee 
i 100, 200 8, 245 100 TUCO) Beers & LS erence d becaaosac e Eugene F. McKinley ...- 
f------- 410 8, 867 200) 100 epee a2 Ree 3} ecm & diva ielelme yess... .e.2 
peossegles cary |Bp oem noon ease 5 an | Seemecd [pecs Sen bp eos =sollosse soto d mweoceses poseSgueHeosouSHoOouHAdeno dd 
EGO (000) La eee 100 LOO) sees: OO. aici cee iseie SIE are oectaing demi ee wee ene 
Saee 240, 21,714 5c0 200) | Beceem ORs ca eee igs | emer ee Helen Bebmensie. ec 
30 115 690 20 US Resoo ee HU RSeecded WParteco cot aso eee enter een era de ad 
oboe aA ARO OT era ae ae 3 Sees me Pe a Peace Heme tia. Cross see= = 
cussccdl 2h ae Ls GR] US ane |e D5) eeeeceee fee break, 1, Gamace 
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7; I, free; S,subscription; Fr, freeforreference. 8: C, circulating; 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


(Column 5: Building—9, osyned; R, reuted: F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


| Jl lesgis.. 
| fe A 
|) l| 3 Beties} 
Location, Name of library. @: | ere is oe So) & 
et i a 
| z | gf Ko) S. a8 a es= 5 | 
(re ze ae a, jon |© oI bes 
° | = S yg [SPRles 3 
oe Ss ail mn 4 Se Fe 
1 D h ’s 4 lal) co | 7s 9 
F all Z 21 ane el 
NEW YORK—COn, | | 
] | 
ASD TMMIGCNCSCO. ..a5 222225 state Normal Echiool.........M2.22: Sche aye a) Fr.39] B: 5, 000 
4328 [he . (Clor S Aare een Wadsworth Dibrany s2s2e.. 2-4. ae Gens on eC: ES Fips: 18, 947 
GE RR),| (ENS wee sees De Lancey Divinity School...) 1861 | Theo .| F C: Fr.>}/ R: 2, 020 
4330 |..... OTe cnc Righant College 205. as sce. 1822Col...| O14) Ca hs. Fr) BRS at, 208 
Asstt. ... Oe ae ok Public High Selwool ...2.2..2- 1680) seh...) BT) F. UPB. 7,077 
4332 | Gilbertsville...... WreeubibratVeew 2 a ee | 1889 | Gen .., OT. Ci) Eo eB: 1, 576 
43330) on: LO aera ce BublicsHigh School, . 22222... eye. <- Schizes| an) 3 Er. B: 1, 000 
aS WG TCMCOVE 2... oe. ce Bublie Woibraryeesees see. oe | 1897 | Gen 22) Ea) 2. EB. UB: 4, 000 
4335 | Glens Falls........| Crandall Free Library........ 893) Gen ..| O. RT. Iie Te ah) Be 9, 806, 
ABEIO |b Baa GOs arses css Glens Falls Academy......... LEE qoe@h | an eC Br.3 | Re 9, 000 
4330 Bless XO & sareorecccer = } Publie High School... .5.. 21822... Slag) las || Ae FE. ALB 5, 739 
4338 | Gloversvillc.......| Free Library ................- 1380) Gen ..| R.ATOC.A) F. PUBLH Yon S36 
4339 ..... AO nepeesetactceee oe Public High School ...-....214..--- Sclin..| vee Fr. | R. 1, 450 
4340 | Goshen ........... Library and Historical Soc.*... 1895 Soe...) R. CC. S: |i B: 3, 000) 
Bevo | aaa GOP eet eee Public High School .........- 121892, 9) Sch...| Fy) -T. F, | B. 1, 829 
ASO MNGouverneur. ....-- | Public High School .......... | 1828 Sches.| 2 a Fr 3 B. 1, 701 
4313) Oa ce GL ORR rss Reet | Pub. Lib. and Read. Rm. Asso.) 1886 Gen ..| O. T.C. S.Fr. B. 3, 025 
4344 | Gowanda ......... bree iran a. nce ee 1900} Gen..| R.|T.C.| F. | B.] 1,629 
AZAD Fn cc = Ole eae ear ee 3 SMU MOM SCHOO! a aes ee rere Scli.. ge. | ca |) ee eee 1, 480 
ao io deGraniville ... 2. tay Wree VADIATY foes 1902] Gen ..]\R.f T. EP Be 1, 000 
AA Meets CLO ele ieee PR bubliesbigh Sehool 2.22... 3.. 1888 | Sch...) F.| T. WEB: 1, 480 
4348 | Great Neck.. Publie High School .......... 1839 |) Sch. ./)) EF.) 1. F. | B. 1, 857 
ABO GRCCWCs wae caccee Moore Memorial Library..... 1903] Gen . 40.9) D: Ee. WEB: 5, 000 
A650) Gases Clon cera eemenas Publie High School ................ SCiie 1 ats cL: E,W Be 2, 000 
As IPGTeCN POlb.c. s..o0- = Public High School .........18-..-23 Sch.....KE. iT. ir) EBs 1, 768 
ASM EG RECMAVAGH cs... alts re enorme meee eee 1902 | Gen ..! O.|] T.C.] F. | B. 2,697 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


(Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported jby—T, taxation; 


—————— 


R, reference; 


| 1 ging. % 
| |a8$ 32 
| = jo erce 
it lo (Bw Sea =. 
sti r ; ’ Le! oO = cf tt a] nm 
Location, Name of library. = a 2 |Z “D ie é| g 
I oC S lgenieas 
| 4 |3| & BSSies) 3 
oe = Sl Rn S > 
1 2 3 4 Wis | ; | s| 9 
a - ak bs | ee 
NEW YORK—CON. | 
| | 
ANS PMN VOMS 4 <occe sae <4 UniomSchcol a. 4accsece 13810 | Sch...| F.| 7. | Fr. | B. 4, 550 
44038] eMadalin .......--4 Mivolii Bu blie ai brarycees. 22s 1885 | Gell Bea ele eB: 1, 250 
4454] Madrid ........... Publie High School.........-- ea Sch Fa Tp Ere) B: 1, 000 
4455 | Malone ........... Franklin Academy (Wead |...... | Seh Only uy Ha Be 7, 000, 
| Library). | | 
4456 12... Cl eeremmrarrerase | | Wadhams Reading Circle.... 1894 Gen R.yT. CC. Fs |} Bal 1, 784 
4457 | Maniius..........4 Eunlicshieh School..<:--.. 3. 1850 | Sch Faye Tt. Bike ee. 1773 
4458 | Marathon......... Peck Memorial Library Assoec-| 1893 Gen O.7 T..C.a) Fe ii) B: 3, 690 
4459 | Mareellus......... Public High Sehool.......... eee. Sch Fup Te Ere | Be 1, 024 
41460 | Margaretville..... Public High School.......--- / 1895 Sch Key Ey il B: 1, 208 
4461 | Maspeth .......... Borough of Queens Library, |...... Seh kon) We F. | B. 1, 200 
h School No. 72.* as) 
4462 Massapequa ...... ve ey Floyd-Jones Free | 1896 Gen OW TT. VS. ers Be 1, 745 
ibrary. 
4463 Matteawan ....... | Howland Circulating Library.| 1872. Gen...) O.| CGC. j|S.Fr.| B. 6, 790 
4464 | Mayville.......... TTOTUS CHOGl eee eee | 1857 isch... 47 Fae Td. b Da ROP 25 
44165 | Mechanicville....) Public School................ / 1895 | Sech...| F.|T.D.| F. | B. 5, 950 
4466 | Medina ........... BublictHighs schools... 22: 1890 Seh F.i) T. Py iB: 2, 500) 
4467 Merrick........... Merri Gk libranvecses. oss see 1891 Gen OL De EF: iB: 1, 648 
AVOSHWNTEXICO .. 0. 0260054 Academy and High School...; 1826 | Sch...) F. | TT. Bre fh Bi 3, 012 
4469 | Middleburg....... Public High School .......... | 1885 Sch yp oh, Ee i BR: 1, 700 
4170  Middleport ....... | Public High School ........../...... Seh wey) |) Mabe Er, i} B: 1, 025 
4471 | Middletown ...... | Public High School .......... 1887 | Sch Loe |) oUt. Erail) Re 2, 000 
AAG? | 525: (eee, cuca t DiC SCHOO eee. cro. hones 1879 |, Seh...) 0.4 T. FF. |), Ee 9, 624 
ATM ore CO. sear. crccictet State Hospital (Leonora S. | 1877. Asy Oat) Te Fan Bab Be 3s522 
Bolles Memorial Library). 
4474 | Millbrook........-! Er eesibtanyiensssocee eae ees oe Ger 34 FSW T.C3 | Fo Be 1, 792 
4475  Mineville......... | Public High Sehool .......... 1893 | Sch..{]/ Fo} T. Feil Be 1, 008 
4476 | Mohawk..........] IPM hay Senge seen 1893 | Gen ..| F.f T. F, 18% 1, 554 
4477 | Montgomery...... Public High School .-.- 2.44: 1791 | Sech...| FF.) T. Eee WR: 1, 000 
4478 Monticello ........ Public High School ........5.4h....2 Schoah Fal 1; Fr.) (Bs 1, 6&0 
4479.) Montour Falls ....)) Cook Academy.............0. 724eSch. 2 Pall Cc: Era) B 3, 000 
CRI) | See Ones eee See Wreeagubrivrvers cose 2 eee 1898 | Gen ..| R.| T. FB. i! Be 1,571 
4481 |... Ont reese ae Union Free School *........-. 1850 | Sch.) Ev) Ts FE. fh} B: 1, 200 
4199) Moravia........-.4 Powers ibrity. ac-ecc sacs eat issd'|'Gen 4.0.) Te. {| Fh B: 4, 024) 
4483 |..... (Cig ees. een | Rublie High Sehool.. <a. 248: scee Selie.c 4) By 2 Bri) Be 1,075, 
4484 | Moriah...........- Sherman Collegiate Institute. 1872 | Seh... F. | C. F. | B. 2, 000 
4455 a) MOrris ...c..-..- 00 Publie High School .......--. 1869 | Seh...| F.; TT. Re Be 1, 900 
4486 | Morristown ....... lerblicaluibrany eee sees cee ae ee Gen .) Fal T: F. B. 1, 576) 
4487 | Morrisville........ Morrisville Library.../....... 1903 | Gen... O. | T.D. if, B. 1, 000 
4488 f Mount Kisco...... ae Library and Reading | 1902! Gen ..| F.) C. He 3B: 2,541 
oom. 
4489 |_.... Ome ee eee Public High School .......... 1876 | Seh | Fea TOY, y |) 183. 2,562 
4490 Mount Morris..... Publie Ifigh School ....2...2. 1879 | Seh a Gear. F, B. 1, 800 
4491 Mount Vernon.... peace Collegiate School |...... Seh Fe, G Kral G3 1, 000 
or Girls, 
A ae eee | Public High School .......... 189s isch...) Ful) T. | Fr. | B. 1,319 
Ad OS i Oe cs donee. cael Piuilic UIbraAry . acces eet eal 1896 | Gen ..| F.] T. | BoB! 9, 798 
AAU MON ATMNITCT 2a... eee JMO) SKU AY Ge Sena epee oo Be ISSLNiGen ..\ Fi} | T. Evy Ci 1, 780 
AOS WEN ICS 2 oe. e.2 coe Naples Academy *............ IB60M Sch...) Fi’ I. | F. | B. 1, 500, 
4806 |....- GG eevee coe. Public Biel eclool....2...08 2k Sch ...| Fip, Ty) ler ae. 2, 300 
4807 || Newark:..o-¢-c. 26k Free Public Library .......... TSO7MeGen ..|-OFh? 1: F. |B} 4, 865 
AOS a |e ere Ogee ce UmnioneSchoo lees s2-e cece Say sci. Beal Te Eo B: 2, 000 
4499 | Newark Valley....! Public High School .......... uss9 | Sch...) F.] T. Eu: 3, 029 
4500 |..... CORR e re roe Webb Tt Ceuliibniny, acess =e eee JSt0W Gen <a Reey Te itt, iB: 1, 296 
450'"| New Berlin ....... | Mary Washington Free Lib... 1898 | Gen... R.| TT. Ee an Be: 2, 669 
4502 | New Brighton ! Sailors’ Snug Harbor......... 1833 | Soe...) O. C, Fr. | 3B. 4, 500 
AE BN we « metas s see | Staten Island Acad. (Arthur | 1886] Sch...| 0.]C.D.| F. | B. 9, 781 
Winter Memorial Library). | | 
4501 | Newburgh ........ IEEE ILIVDENAY oa Aabco deeds dace 1852 | Gen ../| O. | T. Eth B 29, 434 
C09) | Sa oac COU cae ey axles Mackie’s (Misses) Seminary *.)...... SCliees ela Os Foy B: 2,500 
CUM Beane (MO Wirccsesciciccie Mount St. Mary’s Academy .. 1888 | Sch...' F.| GC. S. Re 1, 349 
AEH Meee cs (1 Opemes veces: Newburgh Theological Sem... 1805 | Theo. O.| C. EB: 3, 500 
COS leno MOS causes Second Jud. Dist. Law Lib... ...... Law | Ra) ke iF. aH: 6, 184 
4509 | Newfield.......... MUGK in IUD GWE oe osceceadesd 1895 | Gen .., R. | T. 105 f'| 18. 1, 600 
4510 | New Hartford..... Public MighiSchoolee....--cee-eoe- Seh sl Ko) T. Fr.9i) B: 1, 130 
45 New Palta o..250..- State Normal School ......... 1886 | Sch...) F.}] T. FE, |}, R: 4,500 
45) we New Rochelle 2.4) RUDI CIVbraty seeene ease ee 1893 |) Gen 72) Rog) Fi. Pp Bs 12, 468 
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C, corporation; D, donations. 7: F, free; S, subscription; Fr, free forreference. 8: C, circulating; 


B, both.] 
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Rapes | 3,000! Rev. Wm. A. Aiken...... 4487 
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be oe .. ......-| Frederick J. Carpenter ..| 4489 
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Public, society, and school libraries mn the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 


Loeation. 


Name of library. | 


NEW YORK—Coll. 


New York City 
(Kingsbridge), 
New York City 


(103 W. 55th st.). 


York City 
(936 Woody Crest 
ayeo): 


New York City 
(15 W. 8ist st.). 
NewYork City(19- 
21 W. 44th st.). 
New York City 
(26 Cortlandt 

st.) 
New York City 
(99 John st.). 
New York City 
(287 4th ave.). 
New York City 
(77th st. and 
Central Park, 
Wek 

New York City 
(1271 Broad- 
way). 

New York City 
(76 Wall st.). 
New York City 

(220 W. 57th st.). 
New York City 
(12 W. 31st st.). 
New York City | 

(26th st. and | 

Madison ave.). 
New York City 

(419 inl berny 


Steyr 
New York City 
(59th st. and 


Park ase.) 
New York City 
(109 W, 28thst.). 


' New York City 


(146 E. 86th st.). 
New York City 
(42. 44th st). 


New York City 
(ith ave. and 
56th st.). 


New York City 
(Broadway and 
120th st.). 

New York City 
(721 St. Nicho- 
las ave.). 

New York City...-. 

New York City 
(OW erotliest. \s 

New York City 
(1098 Ist ave.). 

New York City 
(Blackwells 1.). 

New York City 
(17 W. 44th st.). | 

New York City 
(176th st. and 
Washington 
ave.). 


Academy of Mount St. Vin- 
cents 
American Chemical Society. . 


American Female Guardian 
Society.* 


American Geographical So- 
ciety. 
American Institute..........% 


American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 


American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 

American Institute of Social 
Service. | 

American Museum of Wat- 
ural History. 


American Numismatie and 
Archseologieal Society. 


American Seamen’s Friend 


Society. 
American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 


American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, 

American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, 

Anson Phelps Stokes Free 
Italian Library, | 


Arion Club® c.ccecne eee et 
Arthur W. 


Library. 
Aschenbroedel Verein.......- 


Tams Musical | 


Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. 
Authors Club 


Barnard College (Ella Weed — 
Reading Room), F 


Barnard School for Boys ..... | 


Barnard School fer Girls .....) 

Berkeley School (Roseuer Li- 
brary). 

Bethany Memorial Free Cir- 
culating Library. 

Blackwells Island Peniten- | 
ary. 

Brearley School 


Bronx Free Library 


Founded. 


————e ee 


1901 


1898 _ 
1870 | 


1886 | 


1599 


1901 
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| Gell .. 
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supported by— 


ro) 


or free 
for reference. 


tion, 


Free, subserip- 


R, reference 


Circulating, ref- 
erenee, both. 


| 


Volumes. 


ci) 


590, 006 
3, 500 
56, 911 


3, 00 
2, 500 
5, 00 
1,00 


- 1, 20G 
1, 96¢ 


SE — 
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C, corporation; D, donations, 7: F, free; 5, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 8: C, circulating: 
B, both. ] 
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Mee loccececls ccseacleneee.- eee | ee a are) | emem ean ee! of 4535 
ij. Eee. [ipsa | te ee aah biennale snr ot! — Meme ee nen ea oe ---+| 4536 
Scape 178 a ae ot Gertrude 8. Crockett .) 4537 
Mee na AL Oe eer eee ee || ee 4538 
Ree cece i? oe apg idee cust aleeemeee ns G. CrOswell.; 2p ozs) tog 
— Blom 1G, 701'....--- g100|....... 26) -.ede eee lesa ses MR lia, Ida Bedell. 2.240 


ad library of music exclusively 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation: 


Location. 


NEW YORK—COn. 


New York City 
(OMWeslst st.) il 
New York City 
(586 Amsterdam | 
ave. 

New York City 
(120 >Centr ail 
Park, 8.). 

New York City 
(7 W. 48d st.). 

New York City 
(32 Nassau st.). 

New York City 
(105 If, 22d st.). 

New York City 
(City Hall). 

New York City 
(17. Lexington 
ave.). 

New York City | 
(105 E. Broad- 
Way). 

New York City 
(115-119 W. 68th 
st.). 

New York City 
(30 W.16th st.). | 

Ege (OO aeeeererdre ee: 

New York City 
(95 Rivington 
st 


St.) 

New York City 
(241 W. 77th st.). 

New York City 
(W. 116th — st. 
and Amster- 
dam ave.). 

New York City 2.4 

New York City] 
(120th st.). 

New York City 
(382 W. 40th st.). 

New York City 
(8th st. and dth 
ANG). 

New York City 
(28th st. and Ist 
ave.). 

iNew “York “City 
(Tryon Row). 

New York City 
(Port  Rieh- 
mondqd). 

New York City 
(108 W.59th st.). 

New York City 
(140 W. 102d st.). 

New York City 
(286 Rivington | 
st 


(171 Lexington 


ave.). 
4567 New York City 


(Riverside 
Drive). 


4568 | New York City 


(120 Broadway).! 


R, reference; 


| UJ o . ' * 
ad vis 
y cece 
co 27 Slapk 
lL] oo |Zuelee : 
Name of library. co) tw) 2 [sos d ue 
a | ke RQ Vigo 
cit! 2 | ani G hel a i 
= a = a |\SorIs oO Ss 
= a = fon Dem Cl> & = 
° I BS sg wees ao ) 
a oO jaa wy Oo > 
PA 3 4 5) 6 ri 8 9 
Camera-Club ot Néw York . 28. ..224 }Soc..4 F. | C B 1, 700 
Cathedral Free Circulating | 1888] Gen ..| R.|T.D.| F. | B.| 68,745 
Library. 4@ 


| 
CatholiciG@lupsseasceee see secer | 1873 | Soe | Oe Fr B.| 20, 600 
Century Association.......... | 1847 | Soe J O.; C. Fro | 15, 000. 
Chamber of Commerce....-.- 1858 | Mer : Ree. Fr. ik: | 4,000 
Charity Organization Society. 1881 | BOC -c ier. M1) oC; F B. | 2, 800 
Git Libiaey 2: sca2ceesial 1817 | Gen WR 7. | Fi R., 9, 598 
College of the City of New 1852) Col... F.) T.D.| Fr. | B.| 38, 749 
York. 
Clionian Society * ......-- 1870 | ©. Soc.| 1M (peiGe 5. | B. 1, 265 
College of Pharmacy of the | 1829) Med... F.| CG. F R 9, O85 
City of New York. j 
College of St. Francis Xavier.| 1817 | Col...) F. | Fr. | B.| 101, 400 
Students’ Library ........ 1848 | Col al ay £ ee | Er aie: | 8, 000 
College Settiement........... | 1888 | Gen 7 aca) Poe | FF. teBan) 22000 
| 
Colleziate School......:+-..a4.A.- 21 | hed Fue C. | Fr. | B.| 1,000 
Columbia University........- 1 1751| cot...) 0.|0.p.} Fr. |B. 8.46, 354 


1876 


Schoolkol Waweess ss eee alee ae Law -4u Eb) CG. FrooteR. 23, 000) 
Teachers College (Bry- | 1888] Col...| F.| C. | Fr. | B.| 22,637 
son Library). | | 
Comstock Scloolese 2-5. -elao ae Schea sere. | 3G: Fr.\||'B 1, 200 
Cooper Union for the Ad- | 1857 | Gen ..| F Crab BE 18. 39, 481 
vancement of Seience and 
Art. | 
Cornell University Medical | 1899 | Med...) F.C. Er ep: 2, 500 
College. | 
Corporation Counsel Law |...... | Law.d) F.C. S. R. 15, 000 
Department. 
Curtis (Osborn Marcus) | 1870) Sch... F.C. Er. PB: 2, 000 
School. 
De La Salle Institute......... 1887) Sch. .4eF.g) C. 5S. B. 5, 000 
De Witt Clinton High Sechool./ 1898 | Sch... F.| T. | Fr. | B. 8, 482 
De Witt Memorial Free Li- | 1882] Gen ../ O.| C. F B 2, 500 
brary. 
Eclectic Medical College..... 1865 | Med...) F.| C. Fr. |}, B: 8, 718 
| | 
| | 
Ely s (Misses) Schoolie..- as-is -e qochn..atF. Ae C. Fr. | B. 8, 000 
Law | Fay C. Fr. | R. 21, 096 


Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety Law Library. 


' 


* Statistics of 1900. alncluding 11 branches 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1908—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations, 


7: F, free; S,subseription; Fr, free for reference. 


033 


8: C, circulating; 


B, both. ] 
is | & Receipts from— is = 
EE | oS g 8 Be 
Pye wees NP. fas fe We les Wes 
3 & ae 8 | 5. Be a ae oe | Name of librarian. 
a |fe| #é Sup Sa = aim — as 5's 
Bene secs | 8 WSsShes | = | Ee i <2 
os 3 oy || | Sheen ne 
a A Ws a a eco ile 
| a set 
10 yh 1h ake | 13 14 15 16 17 | 18 | 19 
L000 -Feae. Eee | eee Se to lee a Alecia ches once dee mcceaws ie Meee Cormick was. 4541 
400, 6, 802 ae aN Tt ists S toe $23, 182 § GEE ce [Bis eres Apnes Wallace .::..2...4 4542 
= ee a a RSW Was. a. Moottey ...... Hele 
| | 
ee | Ji ee 8, 000......-fi-......41 Viggo C. Eberlin .......4/4od2 
_Ae (Pee | eee ee |e 
QEOOOIE 400% 22255 --- | Ren ooet 5 caeseclssececes |b Sue 4 | aa ee a Josephine Tompkins...., 4546 
wee: .:, | | a ee ee WOW crore.’ |) GEN) ha aaa eee ||aaeeeesee| PERG) oy set Keir eee ec erccre | | SUSI 
4,240 838 By, Cel sAseae 3, 805' $1, 733) 5,538 $37, 000 ote Ree Chas. G. Herbermann... 4048 
| | | } 
a: a led | |e eee | 50 | eel | See & | Ree es | 4549 
| 
©, @00)| Bi Bee aecosn|iseenese and ANAS Ae | See [Pater ara, || Me Ome ae Virgil Coblentz, Ph. D ..| 4550 
2eaceae al oe 20). 22-2. edlae---2=--| JOHN P.O Donovan, 5. Jalpool 
ahesaes 100 Rec eel Sea eee Seno e || aaa Shu uiss AID RVetelouoneed! See! | Ce 
i Sansa AIO). lives OR ee eae nna gees ae 300)..2.....48-.-.....| Mabel A. Duncan 222225464003 
eee. eee all sal AES eee, 4554 
00, 000/18, 800' 92, 205)....... | ceed | Lee ae | Yihoret sie) B Reeve oe," amen Rea James H. Canfield....... 4555 
| 
I rea rao) ater eres oreo ai ore evesci otters epelete. Safes cvecc (eliclers c <cave.g Mllepe mrerere ete G Mtr c.o o cceiece eceusic cues cr eveye atere eer 4596 
-.... We oi 25 006 2.4222. 22 2 A A. LE... ae... PE lizabeth G. Baldwin. J M5a7 
ool ee Pet iaee et eee ee ee 4558 
oe iL, Wel acoaesaed laceanecicseeend | ACC! PAO tM 0) ees | eee merereesees carne, | lite, 
5, COO) aOOteeeeeses 4 Sameeae eee! BU ee GED | Raa Gee Seed | PRAMS Ae een errr a 4560 
( 
oes pe ees | ee | eee Medes Peel ace amies MV alles wee 
X00; POW Aas || Saeeee a | ee he. | U2) Bs ste 6 well eee Osborn Marcus Curtis... 4562 
ooseeee “NS ee Brother Peter............| 4563 
4 lp Ob Y| ae oa aeee.o|| Sarees |+ Sees || Beaman US oveeere og tate eee raters ere crete ne ee Harnmette Ardeneme=e 4 4564 
ano) a) @ REO) Sadeeae keene d | Seer eee Bo A Aeron crc: Malcolm R. Birnie ...... 4565 
17,090, 20 78\)| Fo cones |S Gees Seen 20). crepes teil severe William Wengenroth 4566 
| | 
ooo eee ee Pe Soh oe. WE esse e eo os Alene PE Liza otl Ly ly sepa melon 
2osaeee 112% Pee eee ree Leer eee eee |aceeeeere areata cn nomads. CamnbCllipemeae 14565 
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- 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


| | 1D gslet 

Svs: 

m fen ols 

is] Oma 

wD o 92 
: : L| 3 sss] 
Location. Name of library. > O) 2 Is -e Sg Ed 

= LS a Riv geo 
: ie 9 lle Shere = 
5 | & a 2 eo es a 
° = | yg |Resl eo o 
a oO -Q wm |e o > 

| ae. Ee Ee = 
1 2 3 4 oS) 6 ‘ 8 9 


NEW YORK—cONn. } 


4569 New York City | Equitable Life Assurance | 1896 Sci.... 
(120 Broadway). Society, Insurance Lib. 
4570 | New York City | Ethical Culture School.......}...... Scie. 
(109 W. 54th st.). 


4571 | New York City | Female Academy of the | 1847} Sch... Cc ise R 7, 923 
(180th st.). Sacred Heart. 

4572 New York City | Five Points Mission Free | 1868 Gen .. C oS 2,10 
(63 Park st.). Reading Koom.* 

4573 | New York City | Foreign Missions............. 1840 | Gen . C..|) E 7,81 


(156 Fifth ave.). 


4574. New York City | Free Library of the General | 1820 Gen .. 
(138-24 W. 44th Society of Mechanics and | 
st.). Tradesmen. | 

4575 | New York City | General Theological Semi-j{ 1817 | Theo.) O.| C, Ji ae B.| 33, 966 
(9th ave. bet. nary of the Protestant | 
20th and 2ist Episcopal Church. | 
sts.). 

4576 | New York City | German Liederkranzof New | 1868 Soe $7 ESE C: s Be 7,4 
(111-119 E, d8th York City. 
st.). | t 

4577 | New York City | Grace House Parish Library | 1881} Gen .. F.| C FE.) B: 1,78 
(802 Broadway). and Reading Room. 

4578 | New York City |) Grammar School, No. 99* ....| 1860 | Sch... F. T La eek 1, 80 
(Westchester). | 

4579 | New York City Grand Lodge F. and A. M....| 1886 | Mas ..| F Cc F Re 5, 45 
(79 W., 23d st.). | 

4550 New Nork City i) Grolier Clubs:_.....22-2-... 1884 f) Soe... F.C Er. @ eR Bo 
(29 E. 32d st.). 

4581 New York City | Harlem Free Library........- 1825 | Gen ..) O T 1 yi | 2B 23, 676 
(G2NVe 123d sta: 

4582 | New York City | Harlem Y. W.C. A. Library..| 1891 | Y.W-..! F.) C. [S. Fr.] B. 1, 342 

| (72-74 W. 124th 

Sts). | | 

4583aE New York City i] Harmonic Club.....-....--.22 1852 Soc HO gs C. ET ese Gs 
(48-45 W. 42d | 
st.). 

4581 New York City Bar Var Cl)) 2 eee gensan = aes 1865 | Soe .-WOa ll) Fr. if B. 4,500 


(27 W. 44th st.). 
New York City | Health Department of the | 1866 | Med ..| R. 
(55th st.and 6th city of New York, ° 


x 
or 
H 
wn 
= 
= 
aon 
eek 
Ze) 
a 
a 


ly Beaver 
4586 New York City | Hebrew Orphan Asylumand , 1859 | Asy...| F.|  C. E.G 3, 50 


(726 Fiithave.). | | School.* 
4593 | New York City | Tluguenot Society of Amer- 1884] Hist .. 
(105 E. 22d st.). ica. 
4594 | New York City Huntington Free Library 1891 | Gen .. 
(Westchester and Reading Room. 


(135th st. and Benevolent Society. 
Amsterdam 
ave.) 

4587 | New York City (36 | Hebrew Technical Institute . 1887 | Sch...| F.| C. Era ee De take 
Stuyvesant st.). | 

4588 New York City | Uigh Bridge Free Library..... 1901 | Gen a RECs BE. TEBE 1, 000 
(Woodycrest | : 
ave, ), | 

4589 New York City | Holland Society of New | 1885] Soc...) R.|C.D.] Fr. | R. 1, 006 
(348 Broadway). |) York. | 

4500 | New York City | Holy Cross Academy. ........ 18084 "Sch.. Ay iC Fr. | B. 2,00 
(343 W. 42d st.). 

45901 be New York City ii} Mudson Guild _......:------2! 1895 ff} Soe .. UF. WE. Call BF. eB? 2,00 
(252 W. 26th st.). | 

4592 | New York City | Huger Boarding and Day ...... Sch... 


E>] 
Q 
5] 
oe 
Ce 
ce 
nN 
S 


aves): : 

4595 | New York City Institution for the Improved | 1867 | Asy... 
(904 Lexington | Instruction of Deaf Mutes, 
UWE. )s 


* Statistics of 1900. 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


7: F, free; 8, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 


B, both.] 
| oP all wees Receipts from— |, ad es 
wa sl 2 es Ss 
2 ao Un te o | | Oo ey 2 0 
a am so : 3 > 2 Be =o 
£ Bo) Bo SU ers (oa = oe 3 Name of librarian. 
a S eae S) Coe OG aa a oS 
eh ee! 25 2 jsoagil Ss il — a 55 
See), 22 yw |Seol es is Sie ao 
ce oF $ a foee) oe o ao 3 
a > joa) =I py _") a) AS > 
uO a EL Ne 13 14 15 16 | 17 | 18 19 
se"! eee | 
| 
wee a...) setstee eeneeeeescoeeeee Mary E. Miller.......---- 
D0 dee 66 Sh ee ee Boar eee ee ee || eeeere eee eee ) ee ON Helen Cy Allentssee2 sees 
| | 
Oe Bi See ee eee | MW $575). oe Ps | ie oe aes WE S\ Hite < 20.092 ee 
4 aes af | a) | | 
; 816 BOS Gesteat Laasesalesoseee O08 eee ee We lB keroba (Gadioee (5 nee 
Sy Ol, Pye) | JMOORE paseeaa $6, 150 Gal 0 er ye ee eo ae Ela \WVeelgack Cr eee see ees 
1} ee 2.98% 1,540/8.......u......| $860]! 6,340! $6, 0008........]] P.K.Cady........-..-.21 
3 eee 210 kon te io Ble Tl Ernest Wolkwitz ...-.... 
j 
\) Sees Mme <0 a ee ae Him V-Clarice. eae 
Jo eit 1,508... BO. we Cem.) Une enemCraT inn ls. | 
nC.) amma eee raterpe ae) ol) eve State ait apc teecereuci|tecre = areas A120 eit es ce BAe rae AlGx AW @ lanier ces cer 
i 
soadsencl beegee Sees lb Geena eee 4 ee ees © ae Wes Ke nieeere see ores 
je 09) 160, 76MNecs-23-) 770825228 cee Vth 2 Carolyn G. Thorne....... 
We. 2s: Sued ORM. oes) ee wee ae ee od ne Se Lee ee rae er ee. 
| | 
| 
BOC | 0s i et nd | en | (eae, 1, 70@8. ee Boe. Hugo Hoffmann......-). 
2,000), QU ha cSegene Seeteon "MemnEe wien. Sern.) Penile 8 | Heme eee Geo. Ja Coonbesiseee ae" 
ones 118 2) eerste, 3 C100) (Ses eee ee GO: Pe PR ere MMe recta ceatere eye rere ater retc ctererer aes 
| 
scene q| Saeeee 4,000 -- 2000. vee ee ee lente eee cee ee ee ce ee eee dl tere eres ee SChleclitemee sees. 
i | 
seceoee 334 ae i an 123, 398 Be) Sees, . oe ee ee eA eA ak 
Ree cara a 240 2 al OOM Berets. cet 164... AI 56S eee ee ee BON. Be Carltiel dessa sees 
a || eee || | SR 
150 “ll (SPAR ee | Sees s Lee Vi | apalatdaeett Mars Siero HABE Sais oa eae mos are Grae mee rere rere eon ee 
Wet |... Pea |||. aes 4) Rees ole eee Ficd Caer, ..& Ly: Serene: menue ee eo | 
Sone By oo OSG | > SES (ARM awe ener eseee aasterrae MMMmneame eee, | Nees. crea || eyestrain CHER 
do cera ee aaa ene 2 = ore tee cles crcis says | gb cye eons || Pc)Ssid Sos cf else ioe aE. be DSDOt hae eec eee. ae 
| | | 
S00lss se. 4 Fe ae rey Pete go Nee esas asi falcata ee ara | cle vavak stat all ayes ate aus Sy eteM > perce ers os sco o's av clin va 'ael asalteleve le feve serene oeeiete 


8: C, circulating; 


935 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


| J iagels | 
| = |o- apc 
: li) oo (Buk a5 : 
Location. Name of library. z el 2 eos Bn a 
3] og (31 8 lodefeg) § 
= 4 ral & joe o|o8 eZ 
° & =I Sh eco ea! Heal By! ° 
es So |Oilba le ieee 
1 
if » 3 4 | 5] 6 | aS | 9 
i: 7 il | { A iF | ; el 
| NEW YORK—Ccol. | | | | 
4596 New York City | Jewish Theological Seminary | 1886 | Theo 1B C. Opabirs ie: 10, 000 
| (736 ae of America( Morais Library). | | 
ave.). 
4597 New York City | Kingsbridge Library Associa- 1593, Gen .. R.| D F B, 1, 956 
| (Kingsbridge). tion. | 
4598 | New York City La Salle Academy............ IMS 4s Sch... FP) oC. irre: 2, 625 
(44-50 2d st.). | | 
4599 New York City Literary Society of Morrisania 1883 Soe... F.|) ©. s C 1, 995 
(156th st. and 
Trinity ave.). 
4600 | New York City | LotosClub.................... 18/0 m Soc ..2700.1) G. Hr Rae 1, 6C0 
(556-558 Fifth 
BIAveh )e 


4601 | New York City | Marinonides Free Library....| 1853 | Gen ..) R.| T.C.| F. | B.| 80, 179) 
(723. Lexington 


aIV.C2)s | 
4602 New ork City Manhattan College........... 1863'4 Col ..{) F. oc. Ss. | Rr 10, 790 
(Broadway and | 
131st st.). | 
4603 New York City | Manhattan State Hospital, | 1896) Asy... F.| C€ F B. | 1, 902 
(Ward’sIsland).| East. | 
4604 | New York City (16 | Maritime Exchange Library*| 1874] Mer... F.| C. | Fr. | R. 1, 800 
Beaver st.). 
4605 | New York City (39 | Medico-Legal Society Li- | 1872 | Law...) F C Frage: 1, 500; 
Broadway). , brary.* j | 
4606 | New York City (18 | Mercantile Library Associa- | 1820 | Gen ..; O.| C. | S. | B.| 231,809 
| Astor place). tion. | | | 
4607 | New York City Methodist Library............ 1852 | Theo .| F ‘: ir, ely. 5, 000 
(150 5th ave.). 7] | | 
4608 | New York City | Metropolitan Club Library *..) 1891 | Soe ...| F.| C. Fey B: 2,000 
(5th ave. and | 
60th st.). 
4609 | New York City | Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 1880 | Hist...) F.| C. Hires Ee fmo23 
(Central Park). | 
4610 New York City | Military Service Institute Li- 1579 | Gar.... F.C. | Fr. | B. 10, 000 
(Governor's Is- brary.* | 
land). | | 
4611; New York City | Monthly Meeting of Friends | 1881 ; Soe...; F.| C. |S.Fr.; B 1,441 
| (226 E.16th st.). of New York. | 
4612 New York City | Morris High School........... 1S9S:| Sch... |Eai BL. Fr. | B 3, 756 
|  (30803d ave.). | | 
4613 | New York City | Mount St. Ursula Academy...| 1854 | Sch...) F.| C. Hira) Bs 1993 
(Bedford Park). | | 
4614 | New York City (32 | Mutual Life Insurance Com- |...... Lawes) Fall ec. iii le | Be 10, 708 
Nassau st.). | pany Law Library. | 
4615 New York City..... Neighborhood Settlement....)...... Gen ..| Bay=.D he Be 2, 654 
4616 | New York City New York Academy of Medi- | 1547; Med..| O Fr. | B. 80, 000 
| (17-21 W. 43@st.).| _ cine. i. BT 
4617 | New York City |, New York Athletic Club ..... 18954 See ...| FS BC R. 6,119 
(Central Park, | a | 
south). 
4618 | New York City | New York Botanical Garden.) 1895 Sci.-.-| Fag ec.) Mier, 4 13, 500 
| (Bronx Park). | | | | 
4619 | New York City | New York Caledonian Club..| 1856 | Soe...1 O.| C. Ss. | B. 3, 000 
(846 7th ave.). | 
4620 New York City | New York Catholic Protect- | 1873 | Sch...) F.; D. | Fr. | B. 1, 900 
(Westchester). ory (Female Department). 
AGQT Eee = ior nes ccte sees New York Catholic Protect- | 1855 Sch... F D. | Fr, | B. 6, 500 
ory (Male Department). | 
4622 New York City | New York Collegiate Insti- |...... | Sch. 3) FE GC. Wh Er. (AEBS 1, 000 
(241 Lenoxave.).| — tute. | 
4623 New York City | New York Colored Mission... 1865 | Soe... F. | C. Bo 7) 8%, 1, 000 
(225 W. 30th st.). 
4624 New York City | New York Eye and Ear In- 1892) Med... F (Ch Fr. gpk: 1, 288 
| (222 2d ave.). firmary. | 
4625 New York City | New York Genealogical and 1869 | Soe... O C.F) 8: R. 5, 546 


(226 W. 58th st.). | Biographical Society. | 
* Statistics of 1900. 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 
B, both.] 


7: F, free; S, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 


8: C, circulating: 
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Name of librarian. 
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Be) bosoee [ Oil Sree ISBGS AG Meet da ceeey rie eerste eee | Cee. 
Wee |... eal & “| ee erat 
| 2, G0 es eee es 
_.. 5, 442 ieee ead 97,121 coy $500, 0CO 
Me; 000|......|---.-.--- po [oe ee a || ee | | 
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ooh aap a TOO se ..lce cdl 
398] 2u8)......... nee Oe ke | Dek eee cee 
il, (00s cae a pacer SE te Sree rs a aes, R., meee 
bes | Rn Senne Gennes Cnn neers Seen nnnen 
50 646 ANO00|eeee DOT eee. ee BAe KAS aARe 
851 OH ccc ic eSere eee o (ESS, 5 eee ee SIBCEA SEEMS aos 
soca ly Ba ee cee Soe crt | COARSER Cee b RES eenr cane (Mier emma © 
ae AGS Oo | eee eee | ES eee ee Je ea 
AQ) OREO) | 35 (0) 010 eeegeereercses| bereeeees es | (es erenene rene | $9,000, 25,000) 380,828 284, 426 
ee! Ci ae eee || Caer een 1205 ee ee ae ee 
| Seg 13100)| Sane (emcee beeen Fete eee. | Sere ee eeaereerene | Beane 
| 
200 CRE MERI Forte, CD Me cscs | See AMM Msc crore alll opie aver esauates tr aveereesreree 
800 200 AON Leercpsied bee OOM boo ceeel ce eee | eveesemeceree | 
ee | | ee || eee eee ee | 
o Soe niente ee 
6,000!.....- ee Pee | ere rt ee ee ee? 
BM ee. ec Ace Myce ee elec ences | 5 8921. cw | 28, 506 
| 


George A. Kohut 


Nirs, Se Wana 


Bron A. Josepliz eee ee 


James Dettmann 


Curtis Bel] 


John Cox, jr 


Bertha FY Hathaway =..4 
Mother M. Fidelis ....... 
William J.C. Berry 


Claribel Egbert 
John 8. Brownne 


Henry A.&. Upton 


Anna Murray Vail 


SeSanmcdisonie sees eee 


Sister M. Antoninus ..... 


Brother William 


Margaret W.Symmes.... 


Wim. L. Dennett 
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| | jaAgsie . 
| hm [RE SAS 
2 eT bss 
fee | lj 2 Besles ; 
Location. Name of library. S BB 2 2 cs oy gS 
= ¢ |3| 2 legelesl & 
= S S| a [Sa S/28| = 
2 a = g mee |e is) 
ae S isa) mm |Fa Ss > 
1 2 3 | 4 3 | 6 7 8 9 
NEW YORK—COn. | | 
| } 
4620 Net ee el New York Historical Society .| 1804.) Hist.. O. | C. F in | 125, 000 
170 2d ave.). 
4627 | New York City New York Homeopathic | 1880  Med.. F.| C. Fr. | B 6, 500 
(63d st. and ave. Medical College. 
A). 
4628 | New York City | New York House of Refuge ..| 1825! Asy...) F.] ¢. F. | B.| = 2,369 
(Randall’s — Is- | 
land). | : 
4629 | New York City (5 | New York Infirmary for Wo- |.....- Med ..) Fa 15cm |||) 38: 1,134 
Livingston pl.), men and Children. 
4630 New York City New York Institution for the | 1831 | Asy. prea! |) ish, | 5, 726 
(412 9th ave.). Blind, * 
4631 New York City New York Institution for the | 1829 | Asy. Fr.gi B 9, 883 
(Broadway and Instruction of the Deaf and 
W. 163d st.). . Dumb. 
4632 | New York City | New York Juvenile Asylum..| 1851 | Asy...| F.| T Fr. | B 1, 00 
(176th st. and | 
| Amsterdam 
aNvie> 
4633 | New York City New York Law Institute..... 1828 | Law 1a 1 Re S: i 3. 59, 197 
i) (2. 0. building): 
4631] New York City | New York Law School....... 1891 | Law R. Frage 1Opies 
(35 Nassau st.). 
4635 New York City New York Press Club......... 1874 | Soc R. | diem, ||) 18%, 6, 000 
| (116 Nassan st.). | : 
4636 {i New York City,| New York Produce Exchange.! 1872 | Mer ..) F. Era 2, 000; 
| (Broadway and | |. 
Beaver st.). | | 
4637, New York City (40 | New York Public Librarya...' 1895 | Gen a. € aa | 924,351 
Lafayette pl.). | | | 
4638 | New York City | New York Society Library ...! 1751} Soc...! O Cais: Er 100, 000 
| (109 University 
Pap lay. | 
4639 | New York City | New York Society of Peda- | 1891) Soc...) F.}] C 8 B 1, 506 
(Seth st. and gogy.* 
Madison ave.). | 
4610 | New York City (64 | New York State Medical As- ae Med, . SBR: F. ik 30, 060 
| Madison ave.). sociation. | | 
4641) New York City | New York Trade School....-. Fee Sch... F Fr a8 1, 000 
(istave., 67th and | 
| 68th sts.). 
4642. New York City | New York Training School | 1898 | Sch... F.| T Fr, je 2,6 
aa st. and 2d for Teachers, 
ave.). | | 
4643)| News York City New York Turnyerein.. ...2-- | 1855 | Soc... F Cc S ¢ 3, 060 
(so5th st. and | 
Lexington ave.). 
4644 New York City | New York University .......- ssl | Col. Onn «: Tei, 1) 383 76, 612 
| (Univ. Heights). | 
4645 | New York City | Maw Wbibraty: senceeeee een 1834 | Law F, | (Ch Tees yy JR 16, 510 
(322 Waverly | 1 i 
place). | ° 
4646 | New York City New York American Vet- | 1875 Med... F. Ve || Je 1, 300 
(141 W. 54th st.). erinary College. 
4647 | New York City Pedagogy Mibrarye. se = US9D, ACol 2. ih le. re 6 5, 591 
(2 Wavy erly | 
place). 
4648 | New York City | New York Yacht Club*...... 1844) Soc...’ F Cs R 3, 50 
(67 Madison ave.), 
4619) New York City } Normal College .............. 1$36,}/ Sch... Fy Iie | JB, 8, 046 
(69th st. and | 
Park ave). 
4650 | New York City | Normal College Alnmne Set- | 1896 Soc... R.| 1g, 9) 1B 2 ie 
| (416 E. 72d st.). tlement. | | 
ADHIMIENG Wa Ork Cline # Oliver Church. o......27ee see. 1891) Gen ..! F. i Cae 4,175 


(63 Second ave. ).! 


* Statistics of 1900. 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
k, reference; 


a Including 19 branches, 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


B, both.] 
m . t . ¥ 
|S. 2 Receipts from— ; ad m 
|} Os Sg} ov oa 8 é 
Q | OY On aot o g ee 5 Ow 
B | ep Saat ) as > fe) pe hoa | 
< 3 2 Zo SAN eas eel a aa oS Name of librarian. 
= = sas 2 YW Se Org a Ro om 
e | Go) 28 BS iheoe Sark a4 33 
smlee= | ca f & lse8| 32 aH Be f = 
cs Che $ =| gas) 2H iS) o 0 3 
Ay a aa H my a = AO a 
10 11 te, 13 i4 15 16 Wi 3s Ue 
Me oc oot | aaa fees ae Wee ce es eleces cen los Woo) sl O008000).2..... 2) PRobert H. Kelby. 2.2285 
15, O00 seaset! Fae Gees oll eee sets Us sere A IE, eareeeetees eee [eRe See! ec ees | George Jansene..----ee 
sooods Waoson> ASeeeEeeee eens Lee $57 ay) Mlb... (COX | Ree 2 | eee ee ores 
Pec. 133 A) emerererors |tercyeee ssc Were svete sco |tsre eere ata Bre rwscreee See ABN oraiwcc cia apo c'egiwe cpaeiers aysiave eile ee cree 
| | 
pedo § 7 von aeaobealoeewech d Laapeadlesdaces emeecoe | oemeGees 4 | Seeeiesenaeceectaae se iter: | 
imac 605) HG () 43} ep eeene pen create Ameer | 4, 326) 5 oe, Thomas F. Fox, M.A... 
so dohod bBbBE ¢ |. MBAR ates Cxeenemce ne aeeee ams 4 ia Rae | aRe . SpWMnPEEs SER ete AES os. 
| 
he dole TL GS? |. eee ees nee ee || Rene aha Pe] ee Williain H, Winters... .! 
aoe J ee poe oat beceees| 1/060) 2-....24He.2.2....| Thomas 1. thompsour s 
| : 
oR eee Os ice eeee PSG paeo maaan asc] Raga ene) 5,000 ...-..... ERM Weihe 4p coeeugeccice 
| 
| Oy O00 aa e.cc ol ee es eee eee [eee ae, PAS avn. 2 ee ees || eee James Ho eartieko seers 
pe 622.56, 967 2, S01, 33il. =. 2 = 2- pieiytet)s) Fo eeen a) 306, 306;3, 500, 00C)....--... J.S. Billings, director... 
eee oO OA ee fi GO | srersereie eu ee eee 11, 70S) 20,414, 259,504, $150,000: Frank B. Bigelow .-..-- 
150 150 1,200/-.----- ee ee een ee |e 
Le oe ee ee el | ee 
| 
| 
= Het NR eran eres Ne ene oie AN. eM, «we sok 5 ood eel me acdor aces 
ee. | 
1,000, 500. 700 Bouoose Wecee= 2GgeeceSaelar eae-| Ceaser | aeeenee iS, Oppenhigaml.,......-22-. 4 
| | | | 
| 
aoe OR252; IDO eee eee No 4Sou aa ooa 6 (OOO et oeaoon ueslle J. TOmypielits sees 
| | | 
oe 662 Rae eee eee AN Me ae se NS. GR a 
eee 25 weet eee e eps eeee ee cere e eee tee ee ee ies Be cccmcey Sloe Nil Ree ae 
| 
= | GM i ee ec ole 8 TYE eco! a 
Pe | | 
wecceeee OO ooo ee eta (RR Ge ik 
| | 
Bi000| S8h8 6,669).......|.....-2- rete | ee [hae ee ae ee. Pisdith mite: -.- 2) ees 
| | | 
eae saci 4 SPO etatee ceeceeee Bose le Bees cce eT) PWM. =. oe ee 
| | | 
oa eee e) 506. Pee ee! aoe ngoeeceae. Mdtaovetelspovele oe 


7: F, free; S, subscription; Fr, free forreference. 
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8: C, circulating; 


4631 


| 4632 
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et 


4652 


4653 
4654 


4655 


4656 


4657 | 


4659 
4660 


4661 
4662 
4663 
4661 
4665 
4666 
4667 
4668 
4669 


4670 
4671 
4672 
4673 


4678 
4679 
4680 
4681 


Loeation. 


NEW YORK—COun. 


New York City 
(16 
Park). 

New York City 
(185 FE. 15th st.). 

New York City 
(Blackwells Is- 
land.). 

New York City 
(Westchester). 

New York City 
(Tottenville). 


Gramercy | 


New York City 


(Stapleton). 


New York City | 


(W. New Brigh- 
ton). 

New York City 
(200 Monroe st.). 

New York City 
(176-180 W. 75th 
st.). 

New York City 
233 Fifth ave.). 

New York City 


(54 W. 40th st.). | 


New York City 
(Kingsbridge). 

New York City 
(Westchester). 

New York City 


(208-10 E.4th st.). 


New York City 

(609 Fifth st.}. 
New York City 

(233 E. 36th st.). 
New York City 

(207 FE. 16th st.). 
New York City 
(Fordham, 199th 
st.). 

New York City 
(Westchester). 
New York City 
(8 E. 46th st.). 
New York City 
(189 Henry st.). 
New York City 
(34 W. 60th st.). 
New York City 
(6 W. 48th st.). 
New York City 
(59th st. and 
Park ave.). 
New York City 
(192 Third ave.). 
New York City 
(48 Henry st.). 
New York City 
(Tottenville), 
New York City 
(320 Broadway). 
New York City 
(1 F. 39th st.). 
New York City 
(237 E.104thst.). 


Name of library, 


Players Library 


Prison Association of New 
York. 
Protestant Episcopal 


Mission Society. 


City 


Publie School No. 14, Bronx 
Borough. 

Publie School No, 1, Riech- 
mond Borough. 

Publie School No. 14, Rich- 
mond Borough. 

Publie Sehool No, 18, Rich- | 
mond Borough. 


Publie Sehool No. 31, Man- 
hattan Borough. 

Rayson’s (Misses) School for 
Girls, 

Reform Club 


Republican Club of the City 


of New York. 
Riverdale Library 


Saered Heart Academy 


St. Aloysius Library 


St. Franeis Hospital 


St. Gabricl’s Academy 


St. George’s Free Circulating 
Library. 
SieJomn SeG olleee eres ae 


St. Joseph’s Institute for Deaf 
Mutes, 
SimeNhary sie Chool= a osesc cere - 4 


St. Theresa’s Ursuline Acad- 
emy.* 

Spalding Literary Unicn..... 

Spence (Miss) School for Girls. 

: A ° 1 

Superintendent of schools... -) 

| 

Technical Society of New | 
York. 

Tenement House Chapter 
Library. 

Tottenville Library 


Typothete of the City of New 
York. 
Union League Club 


Eniou Settlement .....2....-- 


Founded. 


1866 


1860 
1893 


1880 
1895 
1899 
1892 


* Statistics of 1900. 


| Seh... 


Sehs-: 


Seh... 


HSeh?.2 


Sen. 


Seh... 


| 
! 
| 
Gen . | 
i 
Seh... 


Seh... 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


Llee Bees. ‘ 

Pi = |e seal 8 

El & igdeles| 8 

A| 26 ee 

a 6 ( S 9) 

NOM eary thse |! Be 8, 000 
omc. f relia 1, 060 
ripD, | rahe 1, so 
Ft T) | Pn |e 1, 862 
Fil TT. Biee se 1, 100 
Fa T. Er 1, 845 
Feil T. } Fro as 1, 000 
F.| v. | Fr. | B 2, 058 
PA CO) Rei 1, £00 
Fil c. i) Fr, |B 14, 000 
F, Fr. | R 1, 400 
OM@. D. Feit. 5, 054 
Fe Cl i, Seay, 1, 2¢5) 
Po eh oe ae 5, C09) 
Th be Py c. | 1, £08 
ir. | Ca A Rr 1, 500) 
| 1Ce AEs FIC 5, 000 
o.| c. Is. 1B 50, 000 
"| Co Ml Fr 9) 8. Ripe coo 
| co. | pr | 3a.| 4,000 
levee | GH F, | nr. | 1, 000 
0. | c. Wh Fre | 1, 000 
Fr, | CoB Fede 4, 000 
FT, A Fe Pe. eee ia 

| 

R.| CLUBS Drie, 3, 000 
Re] TT. 4) Fok Be oe 
t. 7.0.4) relind 2, 896 
r.! c. MW rreiio. 2 Oa 
1) OC, MSS bile 11, C00 
F.l Cc. | Fi oes 
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fe: 
@ecerporation; D,donations. 7: F, free; S,subseription; Fr,freelorreference. 8: C, circulating; 
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B, both.] 
| 3. | & Receipts from— . ag si 
| o as 3 rot o g ates 5 wp 
8 Sp test fas) : es 5 io) faye io 
a 6%) wo Sah ieee Bu q ae cs Namie of librarian. 
= les| 28 | = le@e] 8s) = | $8 | os 
S |) Shah aiegs a eae Sie S| ee qf ae 
A ]/ae} on Hose ee g BS apa) 
o ors i) a See tl 2 =) oo os 
Py > jaa) H Ay oy H As oa 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
——| Lz 4 
| | 
sonGssd | Seer ee ee err oe A. av s| oc ~ es = Ae ceeee AW MOwin BeChildicn. 25:5 qed Oo 
ian 
a onoodd bp aucesbod Heseacs|eemeoSe MORSE OSG Ceeme (Ke Semmes am | JNpime ars AM, Rear eee ise rianaainn: ereerieree eRe incre. 4653 
| 
300 225 eee eeood besOSSe BOAO. | Seen Seen |i a. Mamas Richard KE. Evans........ 4654 
a 70 500 eer eee eee eC eM ee. oo ee ee PERL pO OR Vall c22 ee. cee [eo Obed 
| sae | Aes. | WOW Bosceee Rees MW ee | oes aes PoSaeeeee LBeeaasee INGE IL OMG eee. see eee 4656 
| 
ee AG Set OR eIR BAe eal Be ceae sRaeeaetearee (hoe a DEGRA Sacer eer ee sees A Zero 
7) eer ee eee Sac. ee.) eee A) Re ae ene ere Fe. | 4658 
Berea. a) ATE GOO reese fees We. Some. cels= Me. coon ye. oem NaToarel HO) Connell 4659 
ere ere tere ahe loots a eietave ieee serereit Peres Pec aso | eS cee | Soe om ees ee Aer ee ee oe ats all Cit) 
fei?) 000:. 2228 \Seddéceeelepeodan, AmEeod came. 0 Satie JU... ampenens (rere Walter 'T. Stephenson 4661 
189 S100 hocrenso ere oes Cee Pee SLB OW cote | eeeere te eere a cre eee ee 4662 
50 20 1, 0251 ame: #50 $50 OVS) ee. see #2, 400 IE Tancis He iiOriasee 4663 
eee JE) case SEC IEE SEs) PERS S ce) See e CAC Bn Sceesen ae Brother Lucidius........) 4664 
cco Ee oe ee Be Hie niny Jie ee se ere es O00) 
ee eee BI Be oe: | Sister Josephine.........| 4666 
OO er =. De ee Solera. ocerate Races | Mc ceeeme ie eee Sister M. Vinecentia...... 4667 
sodden Sy Wis eae cral ama ecee | Amen A te Al Emma A Da yseeeee een GOS 
3a POND |. 2ieien eet ereeeee aie (ESS ah (acme a A00V Bee ae 60,000 John A. Jansen, §.J.....) 4669 
| 
aa mista iG | wie rie Th Ellen Hy Blaherty 2...) 4670 
| 
oa oe ay ave ah le ee Sisters Of St. Mary. .22-2| 460! 
| | 
-ooshe) Eee fa We 08 ME a 1 ee eee 4672 
100 =H ae Beecces eee: 2a a 250 Meo eee 20,000) ‘Chas. Osborne ...<..-2-2e5 4673 
| | 
Serer ie... ti .....--. ee oe Ne, SE 2 eR eee Ella C) Willinms.. 29a Weed 
| 
Me: ... TestclS)1|. Aiea aaa: Ae) ies ee) Ree ee on | Se ae CoG) Leland, 22... 225-5 4675 
| 
| 
BO 8638 4 oe EBBo Boose Gee ot See en eee | ee BRelix: Muellereceecee. ace 4676 
| | -..! 939, 12,9621 $950; 100) 100) 1,176).........].......-- Bertha Miller.........-.. 4677 
| BOC Gomme 14, 206 2...2- 15216 ae i, GOGP Mey: « eae cn eee ea NieGonni Chases sees 4678 
| | 
IL, OU onc otha See ences Se, ed (ame (A em nN (ie ae! 6 ee or | Henry V. BOyens ss scese 4 4679 
2 0obSee| a sensor] BSS a eee Geese! boa Be 3,00 UR tee eee < Suan \VUDo bee IB (Cel co soane 4680 
| } 
=... | B6p 16, 388). ---0-)eseeee)eeeeees 1,00. ....2.|....288-4) Marion &. Morse.. 222.268 
| 
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4682 
4683 


4684 | 


4685 
4686 
4687 
4688 


4689 | 


4690 
4691 


4692 


4693 


4694 
4695 
4096 
4697 
4698 
4599 
4700 
4/01 


4702 | 


4703 
4704 
4705 
4706 
4707 


4708 
4709 
4710 
4711 
4712 
4713 
4714 
4715 
4716 
4717 
4718 
4719 


4720 
4721 
4722 
4723 
4724 
4725 
4726 
4427 
4728 
47:29 


4730 | Ovid 


= 
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[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented: F, furnished free. 


Location. 


NEW YORK—con. 


New York City 
(700 Park ave.). 
New York City 
(54th st. and 5th 
aves 
New York City 
(184 Eldridgest.). 
New York City 
(160 W. 74th st.). 
New York City 
(36 E. 12th st.). 
New York City 
(526 E. 76th st.). 
ew York City 
(9 E. 8th st. ). 


A 


= 


A 


New York City | 


(311 E. B’dway). 
New York City 
(317 W. 56th st.). 
New York City 
(Westchester 
and Bergen 


ave). 

New York City 
(Lexington ave. 
and 92d st.). 

New York City 
(7 E. 15th st.). 

New York Mills... 

Niagara Falls 


North Cohocton... 
North Easton ..... 
North Tarrytown . 
North Tonawanda 


do 
Malshicldize..--. 44 
Ogdensburg 
Olean 


Ls ees do 
Onondaga Valley. 


Ossining 


er ee 


Name of library. 


bo 


| Co | Founded 


Union Theological Seminary. 1836 


University Club 


University Settlement 


Veltin’s (Miss) School * 
Wadleigh High School 


Webster Free Library 


Woman's Library 


Young Men's Benevolent 
Association. 
Y.M.C. A. Library 


Young Men’sChristian Union | 


Young Men’s Hebrew <Asso- 
clation, 


Young Woman’s Christian 
Association. 


Union Free School No. 1....-. oye ae 


Dew Vie auxaS Choose ase. eee 
Publie High Schoo} 
Public Library 
| Niagara University 


1864 


Seminary Dept. (R.C.).-..|...--- 


A. M. Chesbrough Seminary *. 
Publie High Sehool 
Burton Library 
Union School 
fl Bublicsinibrinyese....e- ee oe 
DI Co Na billie Aves oem oe | 
Follett Memorial Law Lib... 
School District (Guernsey 
Memorial Library). 
Publie High School 


WNiOMSChOOlee: =. see 
| Public High Schcol 
PAM OUKe JMOTAY sossacsesaene ad 
Horne anelobranvennsa: 8 
Publie High School 


State Normal School ......... 
Onondaga Academy (Alex- 

andrian Library). 
Publie High School 
Dr. Holbrook’s School........ 
Mount Pleasant Academy.... 
Ossining Seminary for Girls. . 
Publie High School 
(eb bea ble. oe oaeeae 
Sing Sing Prison 


S. Normal and Training Sch... 
Public High School 


1869 


* Statistics of 1900. 


Class. 


yb 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


1, 
ed ee pee 
> inte a as 
re) OME) Ks 
| og (Zan pe 
wo | 2 eo dba a o 
B/) & j* 5/22! 4 
zc 8, PSH/ED 3 
‘5 & |PSeleo S 
=) rs a= 
Q wm 1S) > 
a | Re 7 | 8 9 
— “en 
a C. | Fr |B. 80,09 
ELL EC: Ss. | R.] 19,74 
BID v0 Ey le 7,0 
Tal gee, B. 1, 00 
FA Ua) Eee 2, 350 
Ol} <. F, | BM gles: 
Fil c. Fr iS 1,50 
| 
od cil F | BA oe 
OyLec. |) rr | Bi ese 
Fh cc. ero. 1, 000 
Ol Cc. I FL ae ae 
DEUNTOCA FF. | Bap beeom 
Seal Br || eee 1,000 
AF. c. || Fr. |B. 4, 960 
Fo) OT. Fe) eee 
POD tA) Tee Be ne ete ae 
FF.) c. | Fr. 1B. 34,000 
AP. | Cc I Fr Hie 1, 300) 
E. | ee, F, Teal 2, 000 
¥.| 7. |}iFr We er ooe 
F.| Til F. leo ioe 
OP og Wee Bite ||) oe 
F.JT.D.) F. }'B.7) 5,484 
F.| cC. |S.Fr.| B.] 1,16 
Rb TT. i, Fe (ie ee ee 
OFT, Dil Fe ips 4,50 
ea ed: Ere nesbs fe a 
O41). Uh) 18 ie: 5, 594 
Fal. Cc. ALFr We 1, 00 
eral cD. WM be APE 1,76 
F.) 7. |) Fe nee 1, 20 
o.] T. f & PB. 13,6 
0.) T.C.|S.Fr.} B.| 6,14 
Fal T. | Fr. eh Soe 
F.| T. | F. | B.| 6,389 
Rolo. Wh) Fe ie 6, 95 
F. tT. |) Fr, BAP ae 
Fal oT. Ul Bee 1, 30 
ra oT.) ee ee 1, 00 
Fi} 6.) Pr, 7B. 8, 00 
ric | |B] 2°60 
Fat) er. UN Eel 2, 62 
RAW or. FB, lee 6,53 
Fil ct. Wh Folie 8,51 
o.| T. 4) F. | Ral) Tee 
Fo or AL Fo Ba ca 
F.| T. } Fr | Bae oo 
Pay oh) Ree eee 1, 161 
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C, corporation: D, donations. 


7; F, free; S, subseription; Fr, free for reference. 
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8: C, circulating; 


B, both.] 
S a | Receipts from— i 5 
Ble  |_ Receipts LEE | 7 
5 oe Se ons re) =| 2 5 0 
g aoran 3S eas Ss = Sa, Be fay 
S Zeo| ae S a se a Ba ore) Name of librarian. 
mere 22 | = iigcat ssl = | aq | 23 
BP jse| g* | F lese| 22 | 2 | 52 | 3° 
— ia) 
£ > aa] H py Ay Ea Ca > 
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[Column 5: Building—oO, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supportcd by—T, taxation; 
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4799... - Gets crs Seen State Industrial School....... 1890 if EXsyc 1B pe. F. 4) B. J, 482 
4900 7... . Oa tancs aoe University of Rochester...... 1850 Pol. ..4)O.0)) CO. y ar. th ie 40, 774] 
48019... . ee Western New York Institu- | 1876) Asy..4) Fo} C. F. | B.| 8,800) 
tion tor Deaf Mutes. 
4802 Rockville Center..| Public Library ..........-.--- 1994) Gen .4 FP Te FUT: 3, 029 
ABUB E UROMe ........0.222- JOTMISPIND ERTS 125 on es eee 1884) Gen POF PT. Ca) bak Baie ae Gaa 
ASOM BS..<. - Ose eee PupliciHiehe Schools. ..2.s-- shee. Scher a Ds ire abs 1, 910 
4300 9-.... Owe saree NipeaGier SUA cClGlemiuye sec cesar | Is73 J seh...) Hf C. | 1 i lee 1, 256 
ASUG al 2. - 2:- GC es erereocmyte Young Men’s Christian Assoe.| 1860 | Y.M.. ioe | C sin) Ge 1, 000 
ASOW TW IROSINAD ... 22:- ee. - = Bryant Circulating Library ..) 18738 4 'Gen 7.07) Co iis. Brake: 1, 000 
4808 | Round Lake ...... Pree WeiDtAry waa. csuncaue cone 1903 | Gen .. O. | T.C.UF 2. lois | 2, 341) 
1309) 5... - Gl Qeeiadia Sluboqbaotene IMs al hbiieG soem eonoaee 1886 | Sen...f2.17T.C.q) Br. |e 1,807 
4810 Rouses Point...... (Gnionghreeischooll@=. 2 222-2. .ceae: Ssclre. Ake is | Jer. |" i. 2, 462 
ALSTI § S\ke ee eee eee Free Reading Room.......... 1889 | Gem ..} O.; C. |S. Fr.! B. 2, 208 
410 sae Harbors... .... WmilemeS chooses ees. sete ces 1870] reclis. 4) Ee Te Be i eee 1,855, 
4813 | St. Jonnsville....- PiuolieHogh School. 2.222222 |eeeee: sche. es ir, | Bes 1, 030 
4814 : St. Regis Palls....- WTONESCIIO Ol fyeueeee te oe ee TSOP tS clike a) Beal) ee (iedirsmielse Wale 
4815 ; Salamanca......-- Rubles chiooll 2... e225... c- Daley) Mastoloi ae A dr |) a |e: 2,739 
deieyySalem............. Bancroft Public Library...... 180 1 Gen NO. 17. C. Pee 7,000 
i) Se ClO mae ene Washime toncAcademy: sce. s| acceso Sobre, Gaal Le Er. [PBs 1, 750 
4813 ' Sandy Hill........ Pubiie Hire Seioollz.....-.-- Tal Sohne ap anes | EVP B: 2,120 
4819 Saranac ICES ce Liuoliebiph School 22222... - 1686 # Sch at Laie ies Boy) 28: 2, 000 
4820 | Saratoga Springs..| Fourth Judicial Dist. Law Lib.'....-- Nbany: . iy Real ees | be) Pelee 6,100 
ANH oa = x Oe emer 2 a5 See jlubie@ Eigh School .....-...40.2.5 Sch. At) To MEA ee 1, 600 
AG IIT = «=. Ome a a. JC MIG I AY Gye aseeneeosee ain] PGrehok aa | Nk, || TEs EY, Ree: 4,000 
A823 |....- OMS on. ae. Sos Paibhts Schoo... .....-..-- ISS Sehee a tae: irs pie: 2, 867 
Co aa 6 C0) ete eg Saratoga Atheneum _.......- 13soil (ele. sali G, S: | OB. 6, 000 
ae) | SAUCES .....<.. Publie Eiglh School .......... ASOT IE (Sole. ae emiee l. Hr | 83: 8, 018 
a6... -~« OO ear ook naam. PigeliQOLiDPary oo 2scc< scenes cus | 1894] Gem ..| R.7 Tf. ie ae 4,329 
ACE | SSH EEUU UY: HO epee am | PubliC Mimi choolt 7... cass ee... Lesclie | Te HB. 1, 666 
AeoSalocliencetady ...-: - Bree Wguibliciivorang* <=. 2.4] 139 Gen. |. ae Coes ees 8, 363 
Ua iS eee ee Publis Mie Sehnool 22. ...... 1852 | Seh..2) Pel. | Era eee 1,500 
AS80 }----- GO en ase © cco WU milomeCollleg ese: 2. s sess eee L795 | Cole Oa Pe. you | hae 35, 460 
ASOIUBS...- (Ome cee | Neg CUA Mibramy sos. 1875. | WAT EG: Seep ee: 1, 965 
4832 | Schoharie........- ulplie Hien School... ..222-'!s222e- S@ily sake ls Pr. a) BR: 1, 390 
4833} Schuylerville ..... ID ee) Mal STRAY reece se 1900 | Gen ..| RR.) T. Wy Bs 2, 000 
BR a) Bae CLO Mitplie: SCMOOl* sae. cee een. oe 1874 | Seh...| BF. T. i, 0} 8. 1, 000 
4835 | Scottsville ........ Ue HIcli SClGOlm ces. sae eee moNesa ies | Jl, Noe |) lode Tey 
SUFEXS) | PSE OC) DUGU. | eee PNW CMEUDENGY gas. ce5. een oe 13950 Genges| Rea eme ioe | Je. 2, 149 
ASHAE Sele Ca Palils = _- oe J {| Library Association ...-.-<-2- jalsgil | Gen 22) Roi Ca, Bl eB | 4, 284 
HCAS) | Bee GUS aero emee ie |My MClETSGeN@UGeNLy 2cs.ccceees 1567 | Schme | Fy) i: Ir.) | 3B. 2, 330 
4939 | Shelter Ivland ....| Publie Library ..............- S85) Gen ..| ©.) Ty jSibrsiee: | 2,954 
4340,]| Sherburne .....-2. Publie duel eciool..2.2..5.4 ASO eel... | I 0 Pri| Ee, 1, 542 
ASH IMB 4... Omer. coe IMUDIKG JENS Sse aaonecaanae HW LSCo me Gen 2.) a ea EL ALERT 8,186 
Agog iSherman......-22- ible School... 2... see ee Gloicsal| 25 al 19} 3B: 1, 200 
48437 Shortsville .......- M.M. Buck Free Library and | 1890 | Gen ..-; O. | D p0ey |e 1,681 
Reading Room. 
BOUL SiChtiCy 2. o.sc.. - oe. Public High Seho@ol ....-..-.3 IS865\"Sechi. 2 ee ap Le He a8 5, 500 
4845 @ Silver Creek ...... RubliesHightschoolt es... 2.4 ; aee) Sely.. | TT. Cah ra ie 8, 125 
4846 ; Sinclairville ...... idee ILM DRUAY Gommereascaro sae VWS70. | Gem...) Be | Ce ip BR a abe 1, 785) 
ASHE |. =.=: ClO serge ene Woman’s Library Society ....) 1889 | Gen ..| F.| C. \S.Fr.| C. 1, 024 
4848 | Skaneateles....... Library Association .......... isi7 | Gen ..|O.) C S. | B 11, 168 
ENG) ee GO Rene. oo Set. Bublie hieinsehool .2.--o-0-- IS Slo jae 10, | AE. Fr. | BI ae 
AIO): || SOUYEIY = eee ae Union und High School *..... S05) | Sehie-- |SHenee F. | B: 1,390 
4851 | Somers... Be oe MestondWvares) JOMD IPAM e Goose oemaseas 175 | Gem™..| ©. | C. pS. 0 rp 2,03 
4852 Southampton ... .| Rogers Memorial Library ....} 1894 | Gen ..|0.|T.C.| F. | B. 7, 00 
INOS eeeee CORON en ne Winkie OGL Joassosesesenooud Vee taelitees| 1, 1 “ab, Fr. | B: 1, 70 
4854 | South Glens Falls.) Public High School .........- 13967 (Rs Clits elven eel ye ie i B: Bl, dss 
4855 | Spring Valley..... Bublic High School ..esss-.4 1898 | Seh...! F. | T. 3 We ee 1,39 
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Public, socicty, and school libraries in the United 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
Rh, reference; 


| As tH os 
B lge3/23 
Wi (Sa elee| 
Location. Name of library. [ mw) 3 fpoare¢ wi 
| = e Weis. |e rlae| & 
= - a fH | 
| 2 | 2 || & |pes|25) 2 
| oO A) a |e \O > 
_ ae —_—_ r= 
| 
1 2 3 4 5) 6 ‘ | 8 9 
j 
NEW YORK—con. 
4856 | Springville ....... | Griffith Inst.and Union School) 1827 | Sch...| F.| T. Ke eB: 6, 000 
ARAM Meas oi OSs en ac... c need PReIbliCuibranvessceeee sen eect 41893 |] Gen) <7. i ABs 5, 230 
4658, Stamford ......2.4 Seminary and Union School .| 1870 Sch...,| F. | T. Mem | Wax 3, 344 
4859 | Stanfordville ..... Christian Biblical Institute ..) 1872 | Theo .| F. | C. ore ER 2, 550 
4860 | Stillwater......... | Publie High School .......... 1886 Sch. ie | ee FS VB. 1, 592 
456i | StOCKtON . ..0 22.22: | Mary E. Seymour Memorial | 1899 Gen .. O./T.C.| F. | B. 1,570 
Free Library. 
AS02. | SYTAacuUse ....... 63 Academy of the Sacred Heart* ...... Sch. 21k aC: Ire eB: 1, 500 
4863 |..... Osseo aes Courtoi Appeals wysca.ccee. 4 1849} Law ..| F.} T. 10, 7) PR 25, 000 
4864 |..... Oe ee Onondaga County Orphan | 1885 Asy...| F.|T.C.| F. | B. 1, 200 
| Asylum (White Library). 
4865 |..... Ove chime. aes | Publie High School .......... 1859 | Sch. .2/0F. 8 To BR Pr: 1f0B: 5, 862 
4866 2.2... Oe eae. Pee ibliG WibTaryoess. 25). ese 1855 | Gen ..] O. | T. By PB: 61, 097 
4867 2.2... Of ae eS St. John’s Catholic Academy.) 1867 | Sch... F. C: Er (hb 1, 898 
4868 |....- Glos aeaoee ce Syracuse Classical School ....|...-.- Sch.i] F.f Ce WiEr: |B. 1, 000 
4869 |..... Oars. chee Syracuse University ..........- 1871 1°Col Fal Oon SCF 105), | 383, 51, 744 
4370 We... (6 Ke oy ek Oa nn College of Medicine...... 1872 | Med..] F. (Ch Fr. J R. 6, 685 
487i) Fic... Oe eee heen Wm. C. Ruger Law Lib .. 1899 | Law..| F. (C Jie 0) | IR 1,810 
4S TZN Sec OMe oe. ae ees Young Men’s Christian Assn. 1886 | Y.M..| F.| C. Ere rR. 2, 500 
4873 | ‘Tarrytown........ Home Tnstitute 3... ccs coat eeosae ; Sch...| F.] C. Kress 1, 000 
4874 |..... Omer kes aoe Irving Institute ..............) 1891 | Seh...| F. G3 Fr. | B. 8, 000 
4875 |. .... CO se ee Mason’s (Miss C. E.) School*.)...... Seh...| Pil (Cs Fr. | B.' 1, G00 
4876 |..... ORs eee ties Washington Irving High Seh. 1896 | Sch Kou oT F. | B. 8, 202 
43877 Woes (Shaye enone ae Young Men’s Lyceum Free | 1869 Gen Ree EC: Fe le 4,234 
Public Library. # | 
4878 | Theresa........... reesei Tanyas es tess cen eer 1900 | Gen Fi -T. 10K TP 3B. 1,6 
4879 | Ticonderoga ...... Public High School ...2sea.e- 1885 | Sch al Ab 103 |) 14 1, 000 
4880 |..... On meaniemees l2qlovtven al ove ete Baa aeeocades 1900 | Gen kee fale Ke eB. 1,688) 
4881 | Tonawanda....... Puiblicaleibranvosssccssnee st. 1880 | Gen Fue F. | B. 4,444 
AS SOM MEL OVaaee ccice sce ss Children’s Free Cireu. Lib... 1894 | Gen R.} D. EB: 2, 280 
4883 |..... dO So cs Coveut Emma Willard School (Troy | 1821 Sch...) Fp. C. Hi eRe 2, 365 
Female Seminary). | | 
4e84yy ok. MON ses eee La Salle Institute 2.2... 644 1853 | Seh. Ein EO3 | er: IMB: 3, 048 
ASS ha|meeee (lope eg er er Publie High School .......... 1865 | sch 1) oe oh Fr PB; 1,715 
4886 |..... lcs geomet ne Public Library .........--.--- 1835 | Gen ...0.| C. | F. | B.| 43,000 
4887 |....- COW ae ere eee e Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst..| 1824 | Col...) O.| C. | Fr. | B. 6, 78 
4888 POOR ama auoonn as Rensselaer Soc. of Engineers., 1866 | Sci....) R.| ©. | Fr. | R. 1,000 
ASB OG |e: OP Beer shea St. Peter’s Academy.......... 1888 | Sch. Foc) WS: brie: 2, 000 
AS90 Me. (GIG aaa eee nee enas RTO VeN CAM CIN Vin seen eee rte eee Scheel. Ce Fr. B. 1, 150 
ASOT aac GOS Nee seis See NAM SCoAs WIDranycasoeecsce ae 1885 | Y¥.M.oaeR Ce FS. Eres. 1, 000 
ASO2 eset OMe ns oes Young Women’s Association.| 1895 | Gen ..) F. f.D.| F. | B. 1, 906 
48S3 | Trumansburg..... UnitoneSGhooles ees ssc. eee. 44 1892 | Sch...| F.| T. | F. | B. 1, 200 
4894 | Tuxedo Park ..... Tuxedo Park Library ........ 1902 | Gen OF FCS TES Bt. 2, 500 
4895 |} Unadilla.......... Public High Sch. and Acad..| 1880 ; Sch...) F.| T. | F. [ B. 2,878 
4506 MiUnion...2.- <<a. - Linn Gt OMOOl Stans. cde 1883 Sch...) FP T. [i rr PB. 1, 500 
4897 | Union Springs ....] Oakwood Seminary .......... 1796 | Sch Fi, C4 Er, ik. 2, 200 
4898 |..... (Clos Gere ae Publie High School .......... 1890 | Sch...) F. | T. F. | B. 1, 60 
4899 |..... Oe ee oe ae. Springport Free Library ..... 1898 WGent. ARR AIP. Cal PE lies: 1,19 
4900.8 Wititien. =... ce: | Deutscher Leseverein ........ 1847 | Gen ..| R.]| C. |S.Fr.{ C. 3, 000 
A90V Ws... MOR ies es ae Hemale Academy +2. ..2 ce. tas-se" Sch Noe Or re R. 2,000 
4902 PO Oeatess Sete ee Mree Academy. .0.-... 4). oe e- 1843 | Sch...| F.| T. Fr. | Re 2,30 
4903R 8. ...2 LOS oe es Fifth Judicial Dist. Law Lib..| 1876 | Law... F.| T. BYR Re 7, 825 
4904 |..... “ote. we. Oneida IListorical Society....| 1876 | Hist..| O.| C. S.Fr. R. 7,644 
AQODgS. « -c Oster. es PirblicelbpratVvesc ss os eee 1893 | Gen ..| F.| T. Hy (EB: 36, 605 
4906 |..... Osa et...8! Utica Catholic Academy ...../...... Seh.. 4 U9 Cc. I) Fr. |B. 2, 000 
A007 6..-<- CG s....22..%5 | Utica State Hospital.........- 1843 | Med..| F.| T. Fe (Re 6, 784 
4908 |..... OMe ore ae De Ni OnAe llbranyice acess. os 1889 | Y.M..| F.| C. i Fre, | B. 1, 800 
490SNEV alatic: .....2..224 Public High Sehool .......... 1889} Sch...) Fo) T. yp Fro fi B. 1, 650 
AQNOUMFY CINON s22.502-00s Public Hiely Senoo!l .. 5.22. ase Sch. .Mp FU 0) Bir. [iE 1, 3a 
AQ TIM NiCTOL. 2ccc csc. cet Publie HighSch, (Clark Lib.).....-) Sch. .3) Fi) TD. 9) Fe. 1, 247 
A014! Walden ........... Public wditbraty cones esses: 4 1901 | Gen RAPT. Dag F. iil B. 1,155 
ATG. aie a Piiblie. Schools. 22:50) ceased! 1890 | Sch...) F.| T. | Fr. | B. 1,075 
401 MPAValton .....0..<5/ TiOmre ehOOlers cee ecee eek 1858 | Sech...| F.| T. | Fr. | B. 2, 500 
49151 gece OMe tee ees William B. Ogden Free Lib...) 1899 | Gen | O.y D.C Fo WEB. 2, 718 
4916 | Wappingers Falls. Grinnell Library Association.) 1867 | Gen ..| O.| C. S. | B. 6,717 
4917 | Warrensburg...... | Public High School ..-....... 1888 | Sch. FURL TS a bre |e 1, 691 
40310... ee eX | Richards Library...........-- 1 1901 | Gen ..| 0.1 T.C. | Fr. |B. 2, 48 
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Reece | 157, 19, 963 475 10GI....<. 4] Sl el ie eB Lucy A. Bensley ........ yee 
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100 ~§=100) 1, 796 50 DOI ase. WO ea nocmet SBaauanad Henry: Je GllpSOnee se seeee 4860 
255, 276 Dane Vale Sree oe 100, Sees | O20 ferme $5,000 F. Florelle Seymour..... 4861 
secooed vanees| seaeredenllsedeseie|| 4 caeeec|| Soo eee || Re ses eerste |: Sammmegeame, || ee onan st emer cant ne tneaey aera ssa es. 4862 
E: 0) Lee eee eee 1,920......4 PCr eeeeenoe| ee | qe i. Ro Motean. co 4.04 4863 
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NORTH CAROLINA— 
continucd. 
ATO MECONCOrd.--.--.-.-% Public HiglvSchools.... css. a aeee Sch...| F. | T. Krol Bt 1, 000 
ANSSOD |e eee COM ee eee Scotia Seminary..............- 1896 | Sch...) IGA) C. | ir WB: 2, 500 
4981 || Conover.......0.-8 Concordia College.........--- 1885 | Sch..A) Fe Cc. | Fre 4,50 
4982 Crescent .......... Academy and Business Col...) 1896 | Sech...| F.| C. | F. | B. 2,100 
MAOSR MD alls co. coe cod GastoneColl eee.) eset. ae ee Col SAE Cc: Fr, | B. 1, 000 
AOS UMM VICSOll ¢2c.cc5.c ce Davidson Col. (Union Lib.)...| 1885 | Col...) F.| C. |S.Fr.] R. 20, 000 
AQSh MeO UrOamMs 22... Graded and High School..... 2.2... Sch 2 AEE TL: ie) | Bh 2, 00 
4986 |..... GOW ets es srs Jeb ORG JL TUAY Gaeenonoeasusce 1897 | Gen ..| O. | T. KiB 4, 500 
AUST Wo... lime thee Les Grimity Collerc: cess. ae! 1Si0)| Col SAIG. C: 8. a B: 28, 560 
4988 | Elon College...... HloOneC Olle SG Wass ee ees aSo2) | :Col en Gs 1dbes W's, 1, 97 
4989 Farm School. Asheville Farm School....... 1893 | Seh...| F.| D. rye Rs 1, 800 
4990 | Fayetteville ...... a pes Lodge, No. 4, 1844] O. F..| F.] C. Haber | (Ce 3, 001 
4991 }..... COE aeser ere a Donaldson-Davidson Acad... 2.2... Sch 2 AIHOGTC: Taegs | (18H 1, C00 
4992 Frankiinton .....- Franklinton Christian College 1880 | Sch...) F.| C. TBs pl We 18 1, 800 
4993 | Garysburg .......- Publie High School .......... 1888 | Sch...] F.| TT. Fe: 1, 000 
4994  Goldsboro......... Publie High School ................ Scly 2 Wi Fr. | B. 3, 500 
4995 Greensboro ....... A.and M. Col. forthe Col. Race ...-.. Col. HT: TE. Rt 1, 000 
4996 |..... Ones een ad Weublic:School*s2 22... ...-442- 1890 | Seh AO) Bate Taeyy) i) 18 5, 000 
4997 Woe... COMB ote asc State Normal and Indus, Col.) 1892 | Seh...| F.| C. Fr. | B. 3, 000 
4998 | Guilford College..| Guilford College.............. TS374 Col SAVE C: Fr. | B. 9, 000 
GOO Ml MehiGhk Obie eaves == ace Claremount Female College... ...... Col ey HAWG: Fr. | B. 2, 000 
SOOOW ee. « MOM ese WwoenoirCollege@. ss... 2.228 1891 Col. EF.) CG, WS. Fr. FB? 1, 500 
5001 | Highlands .....-.. Hudson Free Library ........ 16841 Gen... F.C. | Fi i 1, 000 
OOD) | | RUSSETON | eet eee & Public High School ..........}.....2 Sch 22] Ef) 7.04) Fr: 1, 200 
DHOCSmNy MCU PGT. 2.2... Seek Good-Will Free Library ...... 1887 | Gen ..) O.| C. Bee: 8, 000 
OOH MUGMOIT scccesc case IRIKeNK SNP MN OP IAY Goon eeenaoe 1 1875 | Gen ..] F.]| GC. jS. Fr.} B. 2,.595 
B0oo dd ditticton .......--) pHemialeC OWCHes 225s cence oe 1883 () Seh 2. ae.) C. Se |B: 1, 200 
HOOH MP Weowisbure. 22.5.2. Louisburg Female College ...)...... ) Col 2 4 oe. Cc 1b My |, 1S il, COO, 
5007. _Marshallberg ..... Graham Academy..........-M2..4! i Sch 2 Rh GC. Fr. | B. 1, 000 
5008 | Mebane ......---.-- Bingham School.............. Iso Sch 2 WER EC. Fr. | R. 1, 500 
5009 | Morganton....-... North Carolina Institution | 1695 | Asy...| F.| T. | Fr. | B. 1, 700 
. | for the Deaf and Dumb. 
5010 Mount Pleasant...| Mount Amoena Female Sem.)...... Sch 2 i: C. Tr UB! 1, C00 
BYOWLTY (ooce QO tees ae North Carolina College....... NIUS57 ECOL ASKER GC. BUR lor. ies 4, 000 
5012 Murfreesboro ..... Chowan Baptist Female In- | ...... Col SYPE HE GC: Fr. | B. 2, 500) 
stitute Library.* 
SOMME NEW OM cc... 2... 2s Cotiw bacolle@ers.. 24.450. ob = ae Col sis: te Ce Bp Bs 2, 200, 
HOLE W Oakridge... ccc... Oak Ridge Institute See A 1852 1 Sch...) Ey C: FriB: 3, 250 
HO SMM ONTOPC sce. cece 4 OLN CES CHOOl* eee sce ae eee ae Sch..4 Fy C. Fr. | B. 1,500 
ROS Saece COME eee aes Oxford Female Seminary ...2))...2: Col 2 Ee eC. ir, Mlb: 1, 000 
HOVAY Raleich........... Baptist Female University .. : , oe! Col 24 @ECP kh rr vis 1, 450 
5018 }....- Ges eee es College of Agriculture and | 1891 Col... F.) TT. Fray: 3, OGC 
Mechanic Aris. * 
HOLOME 2 5. (Oren cesses North Carolina Institution |...... Asy 24) & Aue Veh |) IS} 4, 500 
| for the Education of the 
! Deaf, Dumb, and Blind. 
BO20RE = Oem eee rceere Olivia Raney Library......... 19004 Gen 23h O.\) CLR Fa ye: 6, 290 
ao 2a) | shea Seem, A | St. Augustine’s School (Ben-+4) 18964 Sch--4) F.C, ger. 3, 000 
| son Library). 
022 | Faas CLOSE ete seen St. Mary’s artnet Semen 1842 | Sch...) F.j C. Se a Bs 3, 500 
DOLBEE eos Ose are eee Shas niversity ..:..c..cee 1865} Col 2.) BoC Ibeg | | 188, 3, 30 
SOOO... Oe te ae ee | State Library <f.cc cloe! 1 1820] State .| F.| T. | Fr. | B.| 34, 000 
HO2SE == == CLOG ricra  Sievs severe Supreme Court Library....... 1812} Lawes Ei T. Proof: 14, 60 
HOZGR WP aINSCUT...o-- 2c. Ramseur High School* ......)...... | Soli se4) i. C. Fr. | B. 1, 000 
6027 | Rockymount...... University School ti 2.20: 2c.adlee Seh. al) Be | BC: Fr, | B. 1, 060 
5928 | RutherfordCollege) Rutherford College* ........- 1853 | Cel ...} F. (G; Fr. IB: 5, 000 
HOZo W Reidsville........- Graded and High School.....)...... Sel ..-8) Hay) es Kr, ab: 1, 009 
DOSOMPS Tle esse ccc cs soe Salem Female Acad. and Col.)...... Coll RE BC: Fr. | B. 6, 00 
DOSINA) Salisbury ......... | Livingstone Coilege.......... || Sa ee Colic REah IC: Fraiee: 8, 000 
ORY? | Saaee COM ee oe oe Public High School .......... 1899 | Sche.-| ap a Fr. | B. 2, 000 
BNsoNy LACbOTO. 62... 5.e. | Union High School..........4------| Sehr .o.| Fah) Taper 1, 000 
ORY) | ID eG OURN epee oe High School........... oe ae 1888 | Sch...| F.| C. {| Fr. | B. 1, 100 
5035 | Wake Forest...... | Wake Forest College ......... TSS Col. Onn eG: Fr, | B. 16, 300 
5036 fe... Slo eees ace ae awe nool 2. . ce ee An) ee Law 2) FS VEC ULF rs pe 1, 000 
5037 | Waynesville ...... ' Waynesville Library ......... 1891) Gen ... F.! C..¢S. Fr.t B. 2, 140 
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NORTH CAROLINA— | 
continued. | 
ae ey) Caverville .....2 Weaverville College. .2...232-2 18sf | C.Soc.4 F.] ©. | Fr. | Ril 
9039 | West Raleigh ..... ' North Carolina Col. of Agri- | 1890 Col eG) a Tes, 1) 18% 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 2 | 
HOLOMM NW MMTSC tls cas, o1<.c,<:6 NVWiitsett Mistitmte 22.5. se... eee oe Scheee Es | C5) Prai@ss 
SOM eerc. Omri etre ener eNO, lerbraty #22 ee 1855 | Riise beelmereety i. | JBy 
HO Walminetoni ..... AUD LEC AGH Paty eevee hae es eee YoMe.g O7 | C. Ss. B. | 
5043 | W instoui- Salem ...; Salem Female Acad. and Col.| 1804 Col... F.C. Brag ieiks 
5014 |..... (U\Oisece carrer = West Salem Public School....) 1886 | Sch... F.| 7. Je, |} 135 
NORTH DAKOTA. | 
5045 | Agricultural Co)... North Dak. Agricultural Col. 1890 Col. r 4 FF, if B: 
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HUSSeleee == Clore. & SPUD CMI TAY ss soe see TsggeGen ..| Onl Uy Ee MCs 
OOM er LOn coca cm cece , Saint Bernard’s College ...... IS9SMesch: sl he) Coe. Seb ra sie 
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5061 | Jamestown ..-...-- PANIC SCINOOR see gas os sree 1884 BP Sch...| F. 2. | ur aise 
FOG QU K OLN eo. - 2-5-0 CIRCA We Mul rays: ee eee Gen ke] ¢: Br, Wee 
SOU sues CUO mer en Oa EAM BY he ele, pe ee aeGenaannes Tso Sch ...| Ben, a: ie | IRS 
BOGS Mua TIM ORG 2... 5.5 2 Publie High School ........-. 1890 Sch 22h a ere Ae 
Sua i NaN VIC. - 2- = <.5: IPAS IbbyBiAY 5s sae eae econ. 1800 Gen OO. &. Fe. WiBe 
HOGG) a aees (AO micrere cre Met State Normal Schools... 22. eae Schi.o. ke f Bele ese | Iss 
5067 | Cniversity........| University of North Dakota..| 188! | Col...| EF. §02. |Sirrags: 
HUDSmm MENG OIby 22... -- j mtate Normal School...-.2.-- 1S007 Sseh= 22 Ee gel: EF. Aes 
HOGI Walhpetonm ......-:, red River Valley University.) (892s Col.) i gee: ier, | Re 
OHKLO, | | 
S10) | AG re | Ohio Northern University. ...! 1871 | Sech...| F. | C. Ss. | B. 
G71) | bee COM ees os: 2 Frauklin Literary Soc...§ 1871 | Soc...| F.| C. S, | B. 
0p) | eee GO eee occ bcc ee Philomathean Society....] 1871 | See ...' F. | C. rb eee 
GO Sy | LPN) SICO 0 eee, Birehtel Colleze.- = 5-2. ..8,. 8! US70) ts Coleciees |G. Er. ib aR? 
SOL 2 = GUO aires, or ack ' Edith Lawrence High School., 1893 | Sch...| F. | D. ire) 1B: 
Geist | Aeaee Glin eres cross Ex eile Panisly iibrary: .. 1688 Soe vac ls.) 6. 1 ee ae 
BOaG Ube <=. WO: seceenac- cee alte WiOriny ccs. sc ce. cae 1873 | Gen ee eit EK. JG: 
BUge a a ince 2, ....... | Mount Union College .......- 1386, 1°Col 22) ha Fr. |} B. 
BOGS Oia zo io eee | Public school *...2..2+--4.588 18%5,| Gew ara 2: F, ip G 
5079 ].---- OMe vettnces aes PYG DKS! ISIE Soe enenn see eet 1 Gen On Hae 
5030 Ashland . | Afhiond Collese .......... 12! 1900 | Sch...) F.| C. 13. FrJ R. 
BOSt Wen... ohh 3a eee I Library Association ...<...2! 1s99 | Gen RAT.D.|  E Aes 
| Lae Clipe See eee | Public School . ee) Foe | reed Po eeae) hie. 
HOSS | Ashtabula ........ i Free Public Library ee 1895 Gen O Tr. lee uh (18%, 
5084 Ashtabula (Her- | Harbor Special School 2.2... 1891 Seh. F 30), FE. EBs 
bor Station). | 
HOS IMENCIONS. oc. cscs 5.4 Ohio Wmiversityes eee 14 sees n 1S0L 4 Gol...) F (Ge er. EBs 
5086 |...-- GUOR acer eer A Rubligsehoolpee sees ses 1838 | Seh...| FL | TT. eee || 28} 
5087  <Anstinburg ......- Grand River Institute........ RSL eles) 1s Me S. B. 
5088 |} Barkeyville......-. Barkeyville Academy. 2222225). .s2¢ Oa oe eee aes Socata Ree 
5089 | Barnesville ....... Ruble Seno lie asso. TSS2e Scheer Ss B 
B00" MB clilgine loc 25...644 Rubhichishschool =e ..2:.2. 1896) Schees| he |r Er iB 
S091); Bellevares .-..-..8 (WAR SIO GID Sn pee seonaet 1591) Gent Oa ee Er.) (eB 
HOOPS PRONG een. a see cece Baldswine Gaye Nem aioe eee Cole Ona 5. B 
ROSS lerees yee cee | German Wallace College..... TG Cole | CE ae Ee aes 
ROO eee GON ene sc | Wek Selhiorih . seeomeccesocowdllassoee SONsacl! 184 | 10 S. (RR 
4095 | Bowling Green =| leroyodhveerGhieoll Sacceeaemencscacilenense Sen. 1B) ae Fr. |B 
6096 | Brooklyn ......... St. Stanislaus's Novitiate.....! 1897 | Soe.) | c. | Fr IR 
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Library Association. 
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American Assoc. for Ad- ...... 

vancement of Science. | 
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Cleveland Normal Training |...... 
School. 
last Titeh Shee] a. .2 ax -- 40a ae os 
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| Lineoln High Sehool........- se. | 
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and Classical School.* | 
Pilgrim Church Institute..... | 1894 
Ree blachlerbrany do 2.22. see as | 1869 
MenV a CAS 2. aoa eee | 1893 
St. lenatius College .........4 1886 
‘Hist. Mary siseminary....-....! 1849 
Psouphhioh School... 9... sae. 
University School. 2... 2..86 4 1890 
GrsulimesA Cademiyess ssa. ea | 1850 
Western Reserve Hist. Soe ...| 1867 
Western Reserve University | 1826 
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College for Women......- 1892 
Franklin T. Backus Law 1892 | 
Sehool. 

Medical College *......... 1843 
Wiest ich S@WoOoOles:.-- 45.2 8 1890 
XY. M,C. A. Railmoad Dept-. 2451872 
JEABU Des Sye) Boye) WRN oe 1886 

une Selrooll se. a eee eee. e 13890 | 
Capital University and Theo- | 1830 
logical Seminary.* 
Franklin County Free Travel- 1898 | 
ing School Library. 
German Lutheran Seminary. 188 
Law Library Association....-- 1857 
Ohio Dept. of Agriculture *...) 1847 
Ohio Institution for Eduea- 1874 
tion of Blinda.* 
| Ohio Institution for Eduea- | 1851 
tion of Deaf, | 
Ohio Institution for Feeble- | 1881 
miuded Youth. 
Olio Penitentiary *...<...6-9- 1867 
Old Northwest Genealogical 1887 | 
Society. 
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Be css « DH cao ddncello ora ero Renee | Gere ct Cer | oMeemiuenteg tm anc Coram. || Ge reer es een a ar MM | Bp itt) 
ee 510) ee ee a | Bees SS! ae 1 eee ea i. ee 5183 
| soosood|-eeeee Aaa lee? + eee 1) ae || aoe 8 |} 60,000) Gertrude R.Colborn..... 5184 
es. x - ee ete aces cree ee c aie e Moe. SB cc. ea BO, Williams... ...2ee-4h ooo 
| | | 
odGGRe eee) - ee -e e- ee o Au L. Melniyre..... bleo 
ll ee eoccoc eee || See || oe |) eee i a || Meee een mmnn RN | (5105 
| | 
° Cages DUS) beeesoeeercl epicenter: Dee eey 250 MOG UM en te resyere alt: aiaeete cre cis 2 otadsteieie sienss CMe COLO 
oon C20 DRE ie eee || eee eee ee... | (1 | Bee o 5189 
10 | .gegee Beeaeee oe Oe nae jeooeeet! beneneicl | Geaere rece iat 6 Ale cease aree.| Meese teeter ee eee irate 0. ce, w 5199 
500 250 SAOOOM ance 10 Leos SO eae eee egecn ene | ACRES WICKS vis. eee SIGE 
BP ssi - ig eed acer ccieeee - eee eee Mba cues clecrereccsiaacccee ep Wbame (Po Whitney... epole2 
“Ut LA? Ee Pea ee. Me BO Ee oloe coe eee Ie ee oe: cscs 5193 
- | ote ont ee ee 1OO}sscaceweleccs ce. Ml WOR) Galloway ..<..cee ath ee 
eee. : ‘ooo. Wee ed BS Sd Se | | | I Pfineger...........--.-] 5195 
eee AUG gcceecon PAaeaad COM ese (HW esadecsdinpascenos| (Cloais, WU, cereale cannons | OE 
UG, GUC | BO Reese ae Lee cee [alee ere (eee || SES ete eee eer ein See SS GE es Che EM ere aG core 5197 
sooooge|| ead AAP eAAee |e Oo Mlessese 4 (Ot eercomrere ert mec onc Gaccooo SOUS nO aE Bere oceeH parca: 
SU!) BC Sac aed (| ee ) Maria Lerch .........---- 5199 
epee: Ee) ceoodka od aBb SOUSA BORO GE Eee || Ree RBen ere eae Ansan asso eae Ame | 0) 
500) 360;  60,000)....... | SS Se alae Ce oe | eee oes nro gencec ta cis (Oech r ace mene oe mem eae, 5201 
\:c0séo HEGSSE GRO REeES aae=s Sa ee 3 496 ice Hirarikeha COl sees eceencee OLoe 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


1 @ os a 
I |e23 3. 
& 19" 8 so 
ll o |2.8(/28 : 
Location. Name of library. g col o> eC ae 
is . [al & aoe ce 
5 Z =| @ IooulS Bl 5 
6 & |5| S |PSS.eel cS 
is iS An eo ee 
| 1 9 3 | 4 5 6 vi | 8 9 
| oHIO—continued. | 
5203 Columbus......... Phelps’s (Miss) English and les | Sch...) Fay oC. Fr. | B 1, 500 
Classical School for Young 
Ladies and Children.* 
5204 }....- CLO Peete steiowes Pontifical College Josephi- | 1873 Col... O.| C Tks 20, 000 
| _ num Library. | | 
5205) |p... Clemence eae Bublic Mibrary c2..s2ee.- ew lone AIGCI ee ber allie, F. | B. 37, 803 
20 GM Me. 20 Ose no eer coe Public: School. 7.2.3.2... 20 Saag noc lar W OS Ths alk: HK iebe 56, 658 
B20 Mie. = OS ee era. es St. Joseph’s Academy .......- ikeoe' (Lele ce Wited) 4Ce Fr. | B. 1, 60 
SPAN) || Bates (Cloke cirereetnens oe Smythe’s Circulating Lib.*.. 1898 Mer... R.}| C. S. PB: 8, 000 
E5210) || B= Ree 6 Ge eee ea Starling Medical College..... 1876 | Med..| F.| C. Fr, | B. 3, 500 
OZTORL.< - Onis tsens. see State Archeologicaland His- | 1960 Sci...) F.| C. Ky aps 1, 944 
torical Society. | 
GPADL | |e Oise asses State Board of Agriculture...) 1846 State.) F.| T. F. WR: 7,000 
Ona W Me 0G ee. 5 ee State bibrary 2... gsc +- oe | 1817 | State .| F.{ T. | F. |B. 4 88,105 
YAS) | | See Glen aaa eens Slate: Prisone messes stesso 1840 | Asy...] F. | T. Fr. |B. 6, 000 
6214 |..... Osteen c cee State School for the Blind....| 1874.) Asy...) F.| T. Fr. | B. 4,185 
ppAllGy | |5.. Samper Ko regres eee A Ohio State University ........ 1873 | Col...] F.}] TT. Fr, | B. 50, 000 
S216... (lope e College of Haw 22055... oN. 224 Law of Fon ee. Fr. | R. 38, 500 
5217 | ee Onan ee tee cee Supreme Court Law Library-| 1860 | Law..| F.| T. F. } R. 23, 000 
b213 is.. < Glen oases | University School............ 1899 | Sch...| F.| C. Fr. iB: 1, 000 
5219 | Coshocton ......-.. S IndbHe DAlbrary 22. -sosscc5. 6 1898 | Gen ..| O.| T. F. | B. 3, 950 
5220 || Covington ......-4)" Public High School .........4...5- scl. ane Ke i) Mr: Fr. | B. 1, 500 
5220) Danville..........4),Publie High School .......0.4 bees! Sc. 08.1 Gt Epeipe 1, 600 
B22731) DAYLON =... 2.08 A.B. Shauck’sschool.....3.! 1891 F Sch. B.C. | Fig 9oE: 1, 200 
D225) =. COR sacewctey es | Dayton Law Library......... | 1868] Law..] F.] C. Say ke 10, 000 
5224 h..... Oe. a cnecee es | English and Classical Pre- |...... Sch...} F.| C. Er ak: 1, 300 
| _paratory School. | 
bY2Sy || caer Goes ne nese a Notre Dame Academy....... 1886 | Sch...[ F.| C. Say ER 1,100 
b226, 3.» Ore a ees aublic MIDrany sees s.eeess aa: 1860 —} Gen .49) 0.) T.> } FS eB: 61, 000 
SEAM || io Ate 6 (6 eee eee ee Sl. Diary Ss lISthie. 2.2/8. Bee. wee Scli. 28 FN. Fre igh. 5, 500 
D22G Meee eC Oneness econ. as Steele High School........... 1893) Sch. Ay EW TP: 1e fy | 18 4, 008 
O22 ES. . 2 CQEhrere nce wed Union Biblical Seminary..... 1871 Theor F.) C. Fr. | B. 3, 000 
H230iNeo... LOM ree SS United Brethren Cire. Lib....| 1903 | Gen... F.C. Ss. C. 1, 000 
B23 RE... GO Staevernacs Ye. M.-C. Ay Bibrary*...-..05-§ 18s7 a) Yo NLR EA GC. G2 B. 8, 00 
eeoan UCHANCe... 30-23! | Defiance College ..........-...} 1884 | Col...) F.] C. EV HER. 2, 000 
233 Wises). Gust Ge ceeeees RUDI C WIDTaLy .secsee oo 18954) Gen .4) Rf T. Ky WEB. 5, 316 
5234 |.--.- GOs teeacceas | Heublic School. 2.2 eens. oo 1890 | Sch...} F.| D. FB. QB. 1, 630 
b250N PUeClAW ATC. acess EOL LY ol DTAL Yt 0s eee nee 1899 | Gen ..]} F.} T. No, ) es 1, 060 
D256) see. = Clerc st Omer | Girls’ Indus. Home of Ohio ..| 1869 Asy...| F. T. Fr. | B. 1, 300 
pay) | eee do.......--....| Okio Wesleyan Univ.(Charles} 1898 Col...| O.| C. Era ies. 43, 000 
Elihu Slocum Library). 
sts) a5 ae COR ses tele Monnett Hall Library *...) 1860, Col...) F.C. Ere Wek. 1, 250 
bZS0m Delphos... ..2..~4 Bible Scl@ol sca. scant. sce Me owes Sch. AP. i. |S. Pri. 1, 000 
5240 | Doylestown .......| Public High School .......--.|...--- Sea.) ED ee. Fre WB. 1, 000 
5241 | East Cleveland....| Public High School .......... 18924 Sely. 4 Fh T. Fr. B. 2,100 
5242 East Liverpool..-.| Carnegie Public Library..... 1902 | Gen... O.| T. Ee WB: 6, 000 
0243 eee. Oe eeaaeaes Public High School ..........| 1894, )Sch.. 7 FAA. Fre iB 3, 000 
524) Hast Palestine....¥gbublic School ........-...2-+-|-2-..4) Seb... | Pify ae ee ayes 1, 000 
DLA AtON sean. cscs e ses Public High School .......... | 1SSOUuSchi.. ok ae Fr. ‘ B.} 1, 200 
5G, £Se eee ee Public Library «c.....0....8-8 1901) Gen... RYT) I) Fe ee ee 
By3:7/.)| (JWR seenaasooace | ubwet) inlA Bones uaoocne ce - jel sc6a Gen: 2120.18 sd. | F. | B. 15, 500 
5248 We... GOs Sietacccaed Public School vee s.c.5ee ee ele Se Cle ee I eles Fe WB 1, 000 
6249 ih Findlay ...-......4 Findlay College —....:-..2.8.2 ISS2AACol™ 2. (RAC: Fra B: 1, 080 
0200 WE ROISY 2225252 aeea84 | Bethel Township High School) 1881 Sch...) F.| C. | F. R. 1, 000 
6251 Fostoria......2:-23 Ohio Normal Training School 1903) Sch... F.| C. Er, fk 1, 000 
D252 Min RU On csc eet Public Bigh School .2.........4 1876 Sch. 2) Fh T: Er.) R. 1, 000 
GREE | col OKGhe 5 aire Public Library Association..., 1892 | Gen ..) R.| TT. EF. WB. 3, 500 
B24 ears lins os. se cet RubliciSehoole.. cease. - | 1895 | Sch...] R.| T. WEB. 4, 500 
AZOMMBETEMIONG 2. 2s se MB ILCIATG MI DEAL seer ance 1874 | Gen ..| O.| D. FE. IMB. 14, 374 
DLOO MEG AION 22 .o-)- ere ADI DU e:) OM epeW AS ao ano near oe 1901 | Gen ..; O.] T. Ke ib: 1, 000 
BHA") | I coee Glos aaeseneecae BuisiciS Clhooleeeaer cere 1870} Seh. 44 Foi) 1: Fr. | B. 4,000 
6206} Gallipolis.........4 Carnegie Public Library ....1] 1897 | Gen .2)°O.{) T. FL WB. 3, 156, 
b2o9 PiGamibier®... 02.49 Kenyon College..-.....---...- 1824 Cols. e)O310 Cla S. brs. 82, 000, 
D2G0K Mee aC Os cer a acakne ss Divinity School (PF. E.)s. de....24 Theo H/F. 9) C. 1M j| 1a 12, 000 
5261 | Garrettsville...... Public School .............-.-| 1875] Gen ..| F.| T. |S. Fr.| B. 3. 500 
5262) GeleVA =. aseiie oe & Platt R. Spencer Mem. Lib...| 1880 Gen .. R.| T. Ke ebs 2,978 
5263 | Germantown ..... Bulb lve wibranyeseseer ccc ce ' 1888 |.Gen ..! O.! T. 105 183. 4, 637 


*Statistics of 1900. 
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B, both.] 
| Sl | & AN AT + — 1 ° a 
3. & a Receipts from 3 a 4 
ee 3S ao | Coa oO g Pe 5B wo 
ieee! SS th eg (Ss zB ce Be Sen : 
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a Es ge e Scaheen | a ie 53 
g = ere Kh fer a gS on 8 ee a2 
eS Che iS) eo (Ae tis ° oO w 
ay a sal teal Ay Ay aH Ay a 
| | 
16 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
| | 
| | | | 
osnods ofc a Seen GPemeon |e cent eerie SS AS eee Ce Cer cet So eee Sere ares ts 52038 
IL = A eeoeceeced beespod moseee] heroes $1, SOON a5. <8 #10, 000} Rev. Max J. Philipp..... 5204 
sce 8,000} 115, 084 $9, 745)......- $406) 10, 151 MGR GUC Gemeonend | wolelalal. Pugh........---. 5205 
399, 4,894, 216,680 4,000 $4,587)....... 8, 74 fi Reap cecee 3, 000 Martin Hensel. ---..- 228 5206 
ey. 5 2d i100 | eee ey Ween earn Oy eee ea Eee al. eee nae clsver Mary Josephines-eiEo20 7 
| ae aes ee BNE | ee 0 ees ee eee (ee emernees Blt Gr: 
1, 200 20) U0 |soagect| bocce beocdas Peoeeiy GEcneenee (Smeeermese : Adolph Peel ees oes e 5209 
2 OOM 300)..0-..2. Mk a. 64 et! Lt ee TSO ss Wee ee Dayo. C. Molle 2 ee 5210 
| 
OOM. J. <|eccneccd: (ot ie | ie) ee ae eee URE. on eee on 
i aeeee Grelo A OSS Vee. feat? OMe 1 20, O20enee << Wheres aa O. Bb. Galpredtiees se em-e Imo ole 
es oer, | 300 34, COON. - ze-} a0) Geoenae S00 A eercel beesceoes MOR dhreucbiteomeasheonckocel | SRI: 
) ares | Be oo leeeeeeee sp eae I 800]....... SOUP seo ean ee ea) PAUline {GAC Tay ease amo 2 
OUOMS, B00) s coc. M2... ote. Meee ee ee, NE eile |S et | Olive Jones...5... 288 5215 
| | ewclense se AL eet Ba Se te a | ees | eh A |! i: 
| | ee tie =) 10, 060 2202 10,000) 4.22: 3424....02.) Prank N, Beebe 2.08 elo) 
secocts boasedlescceripas DOG od Boceee MWA Scene nes AR, fo eee (eee einen rm eC aC 5218 
| 300} 200; 20,800} 510)... i ae Hi HOO, 5 eee Meee et | Joseph Love.......---..- 5219 
adeGobt SRESEOlOSSEAR ASH SE CBEO Bocce 1 Rene (iin) (inert. ear anes, © ee oe eee A a ey 5220 
ovo stl sensadlicesoase ge, CERES ME Roe) Se A |S Oe | GE eee eee 8 | e  etene mL GPA 
es IG coca. As fd RE SR | | De | ee I A@H, chaucl 2 5229 
(hee ce ee ae a ae ee i ee D. W. Iddings ........-.-, 5223 
nied | ae [coast ak Cee Ue amen |i Sse |S | GS GONE <a ee oe A || 
Bis. | ee St ER Ee i oe ee hee es Oe meee cere, oem | Mey 
2000) 3,619) 187, S4i7h 17, 5000...-. 2-82... - 175 954 sce comes aes Se Electra C. Doren......... 5226 
| codeed ee re cer AU ee ee ee Oe A Oa ie Sore Louis A. Tragesier, 8. M. 5227 
| ee el ee a. Wk a. aiisiena FE. Shroyer .....< Wioes 
doe sper ee || eee ta es ee ne eS Oe OD ee ee A ee BEA VWs UD TULY oc cccc, coe Oe O 
cootEEe - aes DSW E Samo Mees Heme DOS Fe Sac csi elec eM lsia.ren/-/vs colo cise sie cere eee a RROCOU 
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3, Q00'". 3000 Rascerteae|| MR aeceel| Meese | (ileeeee 1) 8 A oy] Wee eine Pn ames 8 Adelia Wilsom@2..c-22 8 5232 
300; 241) = 20, 860 CPAll Peeosas Besos 4 UAE Seo: Bee J Jeweleoulie =a ese B23 
200 LOOM tee so. ete A O00). eee eel te Ae OR Vy co tele] eee ene 5234 
oe .3.! Bea Goon e1, 1340 25 AY), 684) Bk Bice ec crece oe cde oes ce ODD 
ey eee me ee ee 
.2.! eS oe, ao te ee DE UNS, See Mees at esc. ee 
me. 2! | ee ee Lene | ae A OAL oe nee ee ee 
oe ae re ee. es ee | SIN. oe. gO. cena voce es cwnutend eon 
one a ee we ee De oe Ce MR. woe cece coon nonce MOOG 
AO) | BU) Bacemede) 4 odecee| fees oee||Soeaae 4 ho See Se eee) Be ene 4 I epee tenses enemies acuen. & 5241 
SeCeoae 8,200) 45,100! 2, 6385 45 2... 2] 6, 800).02020000 50,000 Gertrude A. Baker ......] 5242 
seaacod bagEet, Sanepeoee | Sade: 4 Beaters serge See SecGen. ote ot 4 [ein eae ees areas or eee 5243 
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{Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 


R, reference; 


| |agsls_- 
B ea ales 
: || o |Bnel\zs : 
Location. Name of library. = ey = 5 oss oS Ma 
z a us| 5. ae es eS = 
= a 7 & {ona olOF = 
| eo) 3 5 =] BPR eS ° 
| cs iS) A} mie Om at = 
1 2 | 8 4 bi oe la as 9 
_ oHTO—continued. | 
| 
5264 | Germantown .....| Twin Valley College .........! 1886 | Seh...] F.| C. | Fr. | B. 
5265 | Glendale.........- Glendale College..........--- leaee as Sch...! Bul, ©. | Fr. | B. 
52066 J... Omer a otis eees Glendale Female College | 1879 | C.Soc.} F.| T.Cc.] S. | B. 
| (Alumnee Library. - * | | 
eT eee ClO Peete csc yee Glendale Lyceum . vocseee| L883 Gen .2-O. i C. Ssh ran 
O268 | Granville.......-- Denison Univ ersity . | 1831 } Col...| O.}| C. JOyes §} 1835) 
De) eee les eee aes RublicssS choo lies). ermeaes 1889)] Sch...) Ey) al SES 
e270 y Greenfield .....2.2 sPAVoIiKe Sieltveroll penncscaneancode f, 1380 |) Sch...) Bale 2. F, | B. 
D2 7M. ae do 2 ..| MeWhinney Free Sehool *....| 1894. Seh. Beye F: 8. 
5272 | Greenville ........ yarmerie Library .<---2--2-42 1) I889iGen™-| OA a fo B. 
5273 pein Scere, Al Lane Free Library ...........)| 1866) Gen ..| Qt) 2, Fhe 
o2TA We... - Public High School -....-..-.. y ec sel...) Ely ©. Fr. i) B. 
5275 Heneine Rock../4] Public School .......--....... 1880) Sch...) Fy) Tae ae 
6276 | Hartwell.. san Bublic High School... -2.2 702 tee. 24 woChie || GEN al BE anes 
6277 || Hillsboro ........! JPM IG INA 4 te eceonoe occas 1877,\ "Gen ..| Ht) i 1) Ws) 
D2 MEEIEAIN 3... o220 5 ee Hiram = College = cs22 en aac. nt 1854 f Col ..| On) Ds Fr, | B. 
O20 MELTONUOM Us... eae! Briges Library .......-......-# 1893 | Gen 4708] 5D! Ws) brains: 
250 MELCMerSOM...- .e0. 4 Citizens’ Library Association. 1883 | Gen .. F. T.c., F. | C. 
IASI | DCC 9 a eee eee o Free Lib. aud Reading Room., 1892 | Gen... O.|) T. eewiBs 
O252 MEINENTON 2 22. 23 oe Bub We eeibranyese eee ees 1886 | Gen ..| O.| TT. aD) || | 835 
6283 PekKingsville ......24) Public Bigh School ..._.....426-2. A Sch AIBN a: Fr. | B. 
5284 Laucaster.........| Boys’ Industrial School *.....| 1854) Seh... F.| TT. F, | C. 
5285 eo. Glove Fan eaeneon. | Pb bKe Inlay oaseeeneensesee 1878 | Gen... F. T.D. F. | B. 
ISIS | | IDSleHbotOr lls Beano ae Meechanies’ Institute......... | 1837 | Gen ..| F.} C. |S.Fr.J B. | 
287 Ws-- 3: do.....-..-----| National Normal Univ eae he 1855 Seh Hea (Ce Fr. f 8. ] 
DZS BRLUCTOY «222-2 -.00 4 <8 Publie High School . ee -| Sch ei) Te Fria, Ba 
OU COMMIT A cs. <2 ages «oe dhinia Cole cere ness eee eee Col Beil) GC: Fr.) 4) BR: 
S290 . 2: - CO BAOE re res 2 ae eamalbte JDMOUAy okansoncHoodest 1901 Gen Rea) | ESE: 
SZ BELASHON ..-...5...4- WepperslibTaTyee eens | 1897 | Gen O.f Tis |S. Braves 
5292 Welodi ...._.........:) Public High Sehool ......... 42... 3 Sch cy (eae: Fr, | B. 
e203 BelOfan].....2.+-.46§ PUbUC Library *..........2-<3 | 1897 | Gen ..| R.] T. FES. 
D2OT Mm PWONGON . 2.0.20... Public High School .........42----2) Sch. Hey a Fries. 
295 MELOLAIN Rete cee ce Public Library . aren ae | 1900 | Gen BR. TE Fe ite: 
H296 Be -n.- GOsP ers: BulbliciSelo Ol ane ee ale ee Sch 22) 799, Be Fede: 
§297 | Loudonville ....-.. Bib he SemO0) 2 ivaaye cee ae 1890) Sch..¥ a.) 1. BP ra ee: 
§298 | Mansfield ......... Memorial Library............ | 1888 | Gen F.| Ty} BB: 
Gey QO eiscee cues. | Ohio State Reformatory .....3f-.---2 Asy..-p | T. eRe: 
O00 Hesse. Oi oes ee ae a bei Shes choles... Ns es Sch EF, Tay OF 
HSOLAEMAntua Station. -4 Public High School. .......42--. 2 Seh its |p aes EY ics 
HOO Mel Arietta, .<..c05. 012 | MlamlettaCollegetereen. cc: 1835 | Col (Oy, || Fr. | B. |} 
B03 he. ce. (Ol area nee Publie High School..........; 1898 | Sch eee als Fr. | B. 
OSU las ee CiQSpe ert... tees a ities lVbranvenss. cc. ct. es 1901 | Gen 1} ah He PB: 
SSO WE MEITION. 2.5 2.225-. Publie Library .. wos... 4) 1889 Gen 1a peat. 105) |B 
5306 | Martins Ferry..... Public High School... 26.) Nia 8 Sch 10, tl 20 FraiiBg 
DoOg | EMiarysville’...2.,.2 Lib. and Reading Room Assoce.| 1897 | Gen |) CO. Us: bras: 
550845 -. 2 (AO aera eitbliCeSChoOO lisse ace VW1IS90} Seli..4 2. |) To) Po oes 
5309 | Massillon ......... MeClymond’s Public Library.; 1897 Gen Oo LE Cal Ey Ba 
Dalat. Conan eee Piublie:Sehool 22... cs. ce wee Sch Fl! Tb Pee 
Olle lt PUCAIN Aes ook Circulating Library ......... We0UW}) Gen ..| R.| C. Ais. Freie 
5312 [Mendon.-......-.% Publie High Schogl........24 1890 4] Selr...| KF.) 12, || 3Be | 
dald ae Miamisburg. .... 2 Rublewich Senools 2. ...4 Wee Sch. tS) ye || Ley 
5314 | Middletown. ...... Public High School *....;...94-.: 4 beh...) Fale t. FE. Bal 
Bal) || BUGUEN ON reece nee Pownshipuibranye.-. nee Gen ../ FF.) T.C.| 8. Fr.) R. 
Os Gal NGWerviaee s,s. Public SChoolrss -2..- ess WELOSOM SC lier |e ig |) meee 105 |) 1s 
4317 | Niaumt Giuleadte. +m Ue ple SCHOO. cane anaes 18833) Sch. 2] Wey VL: F. | Bal 
male. Mount Vernon. ..2) Public High School ...-7....1 | 1800 | Seh. F.} D. Tyre | Dee, 
RIG) le eree (Glee casero Public Library ....-.. | 1888 |} Gen ..| O.) T, eB: 
5320 Natl. Mil. Home...) Putnain and Thomas Library. | 1868 | Govt..; O.| T. Jes | 18h. 
DMN INCNV LI 2 ce cierccats ei Circulating Library .........: LS6a eGo. -| Like Caries: Cc: 
Res llowaoa Goer . Licking County Pioneer Hist. R 18674) Hist -.| Reig) Dale Peek. 
and Antiquarian Soc. | 
BBW EY Senne (QO a eee See Public leh Sehool.......22. 1 aso7 Sche..| Hey Si a eres ea 
Sec laeNiewlAthens . 2. 249 Kranilini@ollerem... 2..." lee: oe Col | BE Cag Milica 
Boeoe | INGWr CORCOrd san) Muskiugum College.......... | 1892 Colles Heiiec Ime, |) 1B. 
5200 INC WaeEISc. <n Rublie His heschoOoles--seee || eee: Sch ay Fr, | a: 
Deaf | New VP eee | Public School ..22.......2.4.:|) 9890 Teeli =.=) at See 
5328 | New Straitsville...’ Publie TVD Tare ee eee ' 1894 Gen OSS) 2D (K.  aBe 
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Beatrice Spooner.....- 


0| Kate Shepard Hines 
os L. Williams 


ee i i eee a 


Emma O. Ryder 
Mary VY. Wilson 
-| Amelia C. White 

Nellie M. Dingley 
Margaret Rogers 


er er 


Sada Hume 


O. W. Kurtz 


ee ey 


ee 


Miss L. Busby 
Mary L. Frost 
Jennie Unglesby 


i ie ee ee ee ey 


ee i i er ey 


W. D. Cotton 
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wll Seo Oe | ee | | ee | ee yes eee aN oS 
.... a) 1,000)... .2 no5J 74 702} $8,100......... 
pees, ee SI AU os as. AIP ce. .|.---2 025 - | $20, 00 
| "940, 250 re: | eee | as | aloes ee 
24) 0 lee. $50!......- 50 
oe. 7,662| $310) 1,000|.......} 1,310 
... ie G5) 29,195)... 2, G00... 2, 700|_.......44...--.-8 1 
i= | 142 14, 516 PSOE. le S08 a. cc cee eeeeteeee 
meee oy) 8 Ba 48) l 
oat) Bb. | eee eee CLS ee | SCA aaene? Aeig) |: aera 
ia em 5eo00 2... ee A | 750l...0,.. 4) 10,000 
S000) 350h «© 7,001... ..._J]/....... 1,800 2,000 50,000, 20,000 
Von gf 180 5,500, 130 eee al) as|. 52. oe 
100 300 19,518) 800-..-.... 60, 898 1,000, 11,000 
4 cal Lae fe 7ii| SGrone @ RL a) 757. eee! 
eevee oe Pe a nnd 
1,890) 115 34,586] 1,200)....... Oa] 6,347| 5,000L.......! 
ae ie 9 eee | ee | Pe a er ep Fai 
eee i 509) 35,5 76\__....) 1, 800h___..1] 2,213).......-40.-..-..4 
450) 149] 12, 011/...._.. 7501 ....-4 OG ka 12, 000 
oe le fiesicl scan Ml) asa, 2s 
oe le | 130g... 4, 700!........ 4) 30, cod 
_._-_ 1 7). ee | ee = | eee 
BONE ted 2.) ..-|-<--.4dll-.--ah-- oon | tere) 
we. 500| 46,000) 2,3869|....... 60| 2,865| 2,700/_.......- 
TBE) 1 Os | SG: |S || Rees Fem 
EON S00) 5, 468!___.. 1|._-.--aIL___..! S00 oe ee Ie ees 
' aa Gi. Ra eGals aege | RRS || Ee | eee Re | eee 
Meee i Gol 28,015) 2.0m) ....-.)...... i 2,207]........90 0.0... 
PN acon 21,500) 1,522)....._._-_._ | Ta eae | eae | 
...! eee tee Ee... i Me en DE Se 
- ocBeae Iie eee Eee a) BAe Baaeee a/c ne ees ener | Seen 
eee. Al.. oe. ee... [See weal eee OMe eos 
900) 1,627; 42, 429 2, 258-2220. 1,200 8,616 20,000, 15,000 
oe LL Sn | as ea are 0 Fh aap Veena) oan (enn 
oe... ee ec os ec Mee ee een ool wae! 
— i. ote ee Ee Ra Cee ees | ee 
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om ..) 10) och Aes oh eee ee |e a ie || ee 
me... ee AE one. loess ape oaceee 
ooh 100) 9 5, 17 ......|.-.--odcee--- 150 
| 480| 1,881} 1,047|....... 6 1,148) 150, 8,000 
eomumeco) 40,418. ....|......dhe--..! Bey. bes. & 10, 626 
Mootle 210 «©=« 1, 860§_......|..----.dew----- Ne SO tc as. Bee, oe 
Mee), io)... 2. ge | 19 ae P| lee 
me .... 130 S.ah t See 3): OR ne eee eee ca Fe ees 
| 
20) OS ie?) rn a i: Pees eee 
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G.C. Maurer 


Maria Ewing Martin .... 
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Ss | 32 |3| & |gseiegr s 
Fy S) Alm |e One 
iL 2 3 | 4 5 | 6 vi | 8 Y 
fy ee ee) a ee a ee ee | 
oHIo—continued. | | | | 
Heed |) NOrwal ke. 2...cece< | Young Men’s Library and | 1866 Gen...) R.| C. S. [Bik 6,000 
leading Room Assoc.* | 
ao00 | Oak Harbor. ......| Pao hes Choolet seer cc. cee -e eee IVEY | setellads! Ite) SU. Fe abal 1, 000 
Geel | ORV TEOUU Saas eons Providence University .......)...... leschesa|sha| = C- Ir: ER 3, 000 
Gane, (POs bbe wana ease Oberlin Collece 2225-5. ..224 1833 | Col woe Onl. CG. Fr. iB 70, 693) 
Gpee) |aese (Osnys snes cece | Oberlin Theological Sem- oes | Theo .| F.! C. Fr, (Rg) 53, 000) 
| inary (Cong.). al | 
633+ [....- (lore eer eee. Union Library Assoc....-- 1874 | C.Soc.) F, | C. ise |) Bek 12, 344 
DSO OM MOULAN aoe ee eens none ClYOO les aeee eee ees 1883 | Sch.... F.} T. Doe | 383 1, 200 
REO | (ONS Gl Soemeoecasos Miami University ............ 1324 Col 3.8 Fic. re | Be 19, 500 
Hep llesaae Cleese e eee ee. WOxtord College ez... ea. =. cee 1847 | Col ih eal FC: Je, |) 1. 5, 000 
Habis liagede GOSS eee alone te Western College... :....o.. ee. TSH. Col SAROul aCe joe, || 383, 11, 634 
Dooo | Painesville...2..-2 Lake Erie College ...........- 1859 | Col...) F.| C. Ine ||) 18%e 10, 000 
Gee) leaoeo Ose ee eee kmee Mathews Private Library..... 1795 | Gen 2.8 Bui ©C. Fr. | R. 1,378 
Dodie eee ORES aac serene Ruble wibranvecsesscs.c cece: ¢ 1898 | Gen... ©O,| T. 10, || 18h 7, 257 
5342 | Perrysburg....---- NELVEIGID EA Lye eae eee aes 1881 | Gen ..| O.| T.C.| F. | B. 8, 000! 
pei) || [a(R sanoooeoneane Public High School........... 1889 | Sch 4 FUP. erases 15, 000, 
Sadao) Plain Cit¥....-.--¢ Public High School *......... 1880 | Sch... 4 F\) T. UF F. Wee 1,000! 
53845 | Pieasant City ..... Public High School*........- 1880) Sch 231 Bi 0D. BP re pe 1, 000) 
5346 | Pomeroy.........- Pub lieMoibratrves. 2 see cece 1898 | Gen ..| R.| T. Heo B. 1, 800 
Doth leortsmoublie see. JEWS IN OUAY Same anc conoese | 1879 | Gen ..| O.| T. Ae | see 20, 000 
Date rit 1 Bay ..cescc MiatblIG SCHOO] <e x wsck sec eeex 4 1896 | Sch...| F.| D. F. a B. 1,010 
5349 | Rathbone ...-.-..- Girls’ Industrial Home....... 1867 | Sch chery oD. ee aes 1,375 
Heo Ma VeTING ..+ eens Public High Schoo) *... 2.25... ech ier.) 2: Jay [lee 1, 700 
doul) | Reading 2.2.22... Mt. Notre Dame Academy....| 1860 | Sch...) F.| C. Frog, 4, 000 
5352 | Richmond ........ | Richmond Collepe 22: -....geieeee Col 240. HC. HEPES. 3, 000 
DoosaleRIO Grange. ........ Rio Grande College .......... 1876 | Col... F.} C. Fr. | B. 2, 970 
5204 | St. Clairsville ..... Public High School ..........).-.--- Seh.. 05. “D. WERE: 1, 000 
boop | St, Mlrtin........ 9) Urculine Academy 2: ..-22- Jp. Seh.. 8 F.C. S; |B. 6, 000 
og00 | St. Marys ....<...!. Palgli@ SOMOOl eens... acceseee H1Ss5al Sch 2-8 FIRED pe | dae 2, 780 
Oo PeA eMC... cose es <4 Bb lied UbDrary, on «ese. ates } 1895] Gen ..J R.|) T. | F. | B. 5, 216 
6358 | Sandusky ......... Library Association ..,....... 1870} Gen ..| O.} T. | F. | B. 11, 739 
ipo) aoe Giger. cane ot Publig¢d@ligh School ........./f:...¢ Scho. 4 Foi) PL. Er ar ike 1,611 
B00 MOOG. ciec i a06 amen Selo Collebes 20s ee | 1857 | 'Col..2)° RFC. WEEr aE. 5, 000 
b361 |} Shandon .......--2 New London High School.... 2.2... Bche..| Ee lel. Fr. | B. 15, 000 
ago UM SHE LIY 2c ence waned: Public High Scho! .2...2.<. Pe: ..8: sch...) B.'(0L. EEE aE: 1,000 
56a I SIUNEY .a<-.. «00-1 Public Library 2o-..025.00 501 1879 | Gen ..| F.| T. FS OES: 9, 000 
o364 | South New Lyme... New Lyme Institute.......... 1879} Sch...) F,]| C. |S. Fr.) B. 2, 000 
5365 | South Salem .....- Salem Academy*............. 1582 @ Sch..c} O.NeG. UE Eon. 1,868 
ps0 WW SPAT. o..-+<- 00003 Wublic Hig l School s.s.-5..-4 1885 | Sch...| F.) DT. IEF re. ib: 1, 000 
5367 | Springboro .....-.- Bnblic High School 2... s.thee ot Sch...| EW DT. §/P Fr. aE: 1, 000 
5368 | Springfield ........ Warder Public Library....... 1872 | Gen ..| O.| T. ID | | 38% 19, 928 
5869 |..... (cha eeeeeere em A Wittenberg College (Zimmer- | 1842 | Col...| O.| C. | Fr. | B. 13, 000 
| man Library). | | | 
5370 Steubenville ...... Cariecie LAOTary .cceessucu | 1902 Gen... O.| T. F, |B. | 6, 281 
SM | MGT TD seers). = erterere te Heidelberg University ....... 185i Col ek sil) SD: 1aies | Wace 12, 000 
bse... Come met Public library ees... 1880 | Gen... O.| T. F. | B.|  -4, 913 
Seen be ae rate ee eee tt eee | Public Schogl <23.~ 3.262. eA }Sch..JVF. T. Fie: 2, 000 
bom Le... - Clon seems cee 8 Ursuline College...2- 2.2... | 1870} Sch...) F.| C. j Fr. B., 1,500 
BS 70 PULOICAO... once wee Pap lie Gibrary ss.cenckw es | 1873 | Gen ..| O.| T. F. | AB. 49, 742 
D3 te Ble. Crete arse e Sty John’s Collere... 2.22.22 4 1900 | Soc... /F.f) C. | Fr.qPk. 6, 500 
Gey a) | eee ‘lc: eee mee Toledo Law Association...... 1869 | Law.4 F.) C. |S. Frgj R.1 ~ 9) 00g 
D878 Pace. (lc eevee on a Toledo Medical College ...... 1889] Med..| F.| C. | Fr. ] R.! = 1,900 
SPH | ee (Oeics eieee 4 Ursuline Academy *.......... , 1860 |} Col...) F.| C. | Fr. | B. 3, 000 
Des0 PE PLOLONtO wcus. cece ot Central High School *.......- 11895 | Sch...| F.| TT. F. 1B. 1,000 
BST INELTOY 2. ce -c<tec-~! Public School .25.--.-..-..-.! Fi1896:1 Sch .2 1B.) 2. Da OF: BEB: 5, 000 
5382 | Uhrichsville ...... Twin City Public Library ...., 1901 | Gen ..| F.| C. |S. Fr.) B. 1, 762 
DOSS Wane a Getty wea a Public High School *......... .. Sch hE) mee F. | B. 2, 000 
5384 | Upper Sandusky ..| Public School (Harris Lib.) ..| 1889 | Sch...) F.| T. |8. Fr.) B. 3, 000 
Hae oy MUON hav cee ne< od Bublice Eitrary et Gee | | 1890) Gen 10. CG. |S. Wrage. 4, 000 
hi | ae aS eres Urbana University 29.7.4 ..08: 118501 Sch EC. |) rae: 5, 800 
5387 | Vanwert.........- Brumback Library ......-.-.- 11899] Gen ..] 0.] T. | F. |B.) “Oa 
BINS) |loncoc Omer an evened BubliciSchoolkesessses seers 1885 9) Sch 24) Hd: Tp}! ies 2, 000 
5389 | Wapakoneta ...... Public High School *.......-.§e----6 Sch a4 a. | Giraee. 1, 500 
Bao0) | WWaETeT gc sacs 2. Publiesiorary. 2...) - 1888] Gen 1 fk. 7, | Ege 9, 483 
5391 | W ashington C.H.. Carnegie Publie Library ..... ' 1895 ' Gen..! O.' T. Dicky AP aay | 4, 000 
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aa eee el ee a TB) eeveeeeee) 
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eee ie 
. ee 106) © 76,024 6,449 s.....22....9 6, 670.......04 
4,000 253 CDs ae {ese a 350) , 300 
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oe Heol 20,229) 4/504) 2 _..|. cco cndh pd, 004.5... oe dl 
EOMe 100|.-.....04.-.---- SOD a. ie ee) 
oe} 97] 86, 459) 2,010)... ees 740, 2,945} 3,500, 
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ey | 
ee le ei | 
eee. Nettie EB, Close... .... 28 
- 1 l.....| Win. J. MeSurely ........ 
See Martha M. Warner....... 
Sere, | IDI, ILE NOM coe ene ooo. 
Sete a Sele ell Gir Cae peers s ee 
"43,000! Julia G. Erwin..........- 
12,000, Ann E. Frederick........ 
ee | “Emme McQuigg......... 
50,000, Nana A. Newton......... 
ea ee JaCluOl Gites: sess ce ees 
erexSheveta mieve Elizabeth Quaife ........ 
177111111] Sister Superior Catherine 
Aloysius. 

(oleae) Ruth EB, Brockett... 4 
fi). Weister Bulalia,._/..1. 3 
_........| Belen 8. Carey ....-..--. 
ee. | | Laura Scheufier ......... 
(5) <litde E. Williams...) 
i. emma Graham.) 
100,000) Alice Burrowes..........- 
Ss OOU Bal. Princess censeesarecer 
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Cornelia G. Smith 
Mabel K. Dixou 
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oH!Io—continued. | 
WiAUISCON) a. ccc cee EAB OUDS. Jiallep ey Seroeenccmoudse 1875 | Gen i aeCS Ss. ce 2,400 
NMETV: 22-55-08 Publicis Choo Wee. ee eeee 1887 Sch... 4b.) WT: 10hey || 184, 1, 200 
Wellington ......£ PGC rary 22. eee ee. oee | 1873] Gen ..| O.| T. e/a. 4, 900 
Wellston':.......5.% Publicsbishe School: scee.. ee ae Sch-ep Lae We 4) JB. 1,000 
Wellsville. ........ Public Bish: Schocl ...3m..-e ie... Scha.-8 il) we ime, || 183. 1, 000 
des do............4 C.& PP. BR. R. Reading Room * j1875 Gen .) EW C. Ss. B. Dios 
Westerville ....... Otterbein University ......... 1847 Col -. 4) EM Ce NS, Brees 10, 185 
Rae GOs tee te nines Philomathean Society....| 1875.) C.Soec.| R.| C. 8. 1B. 2, 487 
eae Che acenccaemese Philophronean Society... 1856 C.Soc.) F.| C. Se |} 18 1, 251 
AVest Mentor...:.4 Mentor Village Library ...... 1890 | Gen ..| O.| T. F. B. 2,620 
Wilberforce....... Wilberforce University ....... 18564)) Col 2. Aes hic. Eres 5, 000 
eee COM ce Payne Theological Sem .. 1891 | Theo.) F.| C. Jae; |} IR. 2, 600 
Willoughby ....... Cireulating Library Assoc....| 1878 | Gen ..! R.| C. oe C. 1,178 
oecre WO. 2s.0--202.8) BUblC Sehool 2.22755... a: AB Sge I Sen i an a 195 4) 18s. 1, 700 
Wilmington. ... Wilmington College.......... 1870 Col. 1m | RIB Wl eelgaes | IR. 3, 000 
ee dO.......--.-9-) Wilmington Library ......2. 491899 {Gen 4p wa: jas || 38 1, 542 
Mindham-2..... sown ship Wa breny, eee cee eo Gen a Ra G. Ss. B. 1, 200 
Woodsfield.......2 IE oNNKe JOM eWAY Boos sooeeeoe 1898 [/}Gen MOR. BC. Ps: hrieB: 1,170 
NWoodvilless-...2-s Woodville Academy * ........)....2- Sch .. 43 i CC, Ss. B. 1, 000 
Ae dO........--..-) Woodville Seminary .........1/1885 |/Sch..1 B91) C. [| Er. | BAN) doom 
WWOOSTEL 52. cc o555- Tee U DICuEIb Tan y=. =< ae 1897 }'Gen .4¢ O20) 1 105 1B) 3, 000 
Be d0]..........59 University of Wooster......5. JS870eR Col 5. Ow) Cs Fr. | Ba] 22,0111 
NETIIAl 2 ted oe oe ae Central High School ...:...2 48.7.2 Sch 24 Han, a: 1g || 18%. 1, 400 
Ri G0.........-.54) Library Association .......-. 401878) Gen .s) Ean? Lone ke. Vie: 9, 087 
eee do.............| Ohio Sailors’ Orphans’ Home.]......) Sch...} F. | T. ie, || 18%, 4,000 
Bee do.............| Xenia Theo. Sem. (U. Presb.) .| 1794 | Theo .| F.| C. Hires Ran 5, 538 
Yellow Springs ...| Antioch College.............. 1852 {Col -..00 i Cc: F, | B.] = 7,000 
eee O.-2:2..2..254) Public Library -..:-...2..-2- 41099 |} Gene Roy F, | B. 1, 500 
Youngstown ...... Rayen High School ..........248..-8. Sch...] F.C. ade; i] 1B 1, 200 
Be do..........-... Reuben McMillan Free Lib... 1860 Gen MOM TT. Be ered 
Zanesville ........ Public School (Buckingham | 1844 Sch RAND Wer eB: 4, 02 
| Library). 
seaee G0...2..-...-.4) Zanesville Athenceum....2..481829'4l Gen Ode CawSehrs RBs 12, 600 
OKLAHOMA. 
Miva ieee Northwest Ter. Normal Sch..| 1897 Sch...| F.| T. | Fr. | B.| 2,657 
CHOCO ..2..-.8.4 Indian Industrial Sechool..... 1899 | Sch...| F.| T F. |} Bh 1, 160 
WaMOnG 2.2... 22: Territorial Normal School....| 1891 Sch...) F.| T Kr, | By 5, 720 
WHO STM ape. acces ROStali Dreamy cena sein eee. a oe Gar s. aE ai | rn me 8) 1, 000 
(atric ses. 22.5 - @arnesie Library. cscs. sce sacle Gen ..| 0.) T Bia, | JB} 2,895 
ee do...-....-.--.s4gOklahoma Territorial Lib. 22 )/81893 1}, Law .a Rk.) 105 | Jk 16, 000 
Mimetisher .....-3. Kingfisher College*.......... 1895 | Gol... Ee. | Cc F. WB 1 2,300 
) Norm anes ee. ce: University of Oklahoma...... 11892") Col -..#O. | T Fr. 4 BA 1, 824 
Oklahoma ........ Carnegie Library............. ! 1901] Gen .., O.| T F. }B 7, 500 
FRETS eens cine a PibliGiei SCM OGlie ess. eel. ae Sech...| F.| T Pra hee 1, 000 
mlillyvater...-..264 Okla. Agric.and Mech. Col ...] 1891 | Col...| F.| T. | Fr. 7 B 8, 466 
OREGON. 
JAI ata Veen ae. cee Albany Collesen. s-saeces so see 1866 8 Col 20 -Eon GC; F, | © 2,631 
Bee GO. ferchoecn cee OFORE. Ribrarys. 22 ce cn BLO aL Ooer 2 Lhe He Ce ye 0 PCE 1, 500 
ere do.............) Jones Circulating Library...-] 189%] Gen ..| R&R.) C. [S.Fr.] B- 1, 464 
JNSOUNEKEL 4S aGuesoce State Normal School ......... 1902 | Sch...) F.] T. Mes |) Ie 1, 300 
See dOz.........2..4 Library. Association'+:.....22 alcool 8) Gen #1 Hare C- Ss. B. 1, 223 
Ba kkeriGit yarn os em ss Public High School *......... 1889 Sch ei Fah 2: ite || 18%, 1,121 
Gorvallisee....2.4 Oregon Agricultural College .| 1867 | Col...] F.| T. | Fr. |] B. , o4 
HUgener veces. -ea-4 Eugene Divinity School...... 1895 f Theo ALE Cae eR: 1, 400 
Bee: MOnezsccces 5.4) UNIVErsity of Oregonie.cs.... els 7Oun Oo) 2 shay ese ron BR: 12, 000 
Forestgrove....... Yreethought Library *........ 1895 | Gen ..] R.] C. Hi Bea 1, 200 
Ree GOi2..22... -.-af Pacinic Universitye..-4-...-2 selcos s Col = Ahale ©. wise. 12, 60 
MeMinnville.... 8 McMinnville College........- 1858 |} Col ..-} F.] C. Eh Be 3,olg 
Monmouth. 22. State Normal School ......... 1882 Seh ai) Fal 2: lie §| a. 1, 630 
Mount Angel...... Benedictine Sisters Convent | 1891  Sch...| F.| C. S. WB 2, 150 
and Academy.* - | | 
Ff. do.............| Mt. Angel Monastery Semi- | 1888 Sch 2.) O&N iC: F, | B. 5, 000 
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| 
Pacino College <sscen succes aes ee Col...) Fig! Go al) Fr, 1a, 1, 000 
Publiediigh School... 2.5744. 20h seh. .g Fh, Tet Er. eee 1, 000 
i. OWL Wali brary gacc25. 2s auhae: ee Gen .j/) KR.) C. VS. Era B: 4,000 
if OvOe, Wibraty eee. o 1870 JO, Fd Ouh Ce Ti rr Ric, 5, 187 
Library Association .......... 1864 | Gen ..| O.| T.C.} F. | B. 40, 000 
Multnomah Law Library..... 1890 | Law.. F.| C. San ee 6, 000, 
Public High School .......---|.---.- Sch. odp Ee Er, iB: 1, 560 
St. Mary’s Academy and Col.. ...... Se. Fil) C S. IE. | 3, 000 
Univ. of Oreg., Medieal Dept.|.....- Med 0) Fo) Coe i Pics |i eg 7,000 
Young Men’s Christian Assoc. 1870 | Y.M.. F.|  C, Se. i Be 1, 200 
Masonic Library.............. 1874 | Mas..| F.| C. Fr. | B. 2, 200 
Odd Fellows’ Library Assoc ..| 1866 | O.F ..| F.| C. |S. Fr.| B. 5, 200 
Slater bran vecss cos se ee on ee 1850 | Law ..| O.| T. F. | B. 25, 000) 
Willamette University .....-- 1844 | Col... F.| C. Fr. | B. 2, 000, 
Union Library and Free | 1902) Gen .. R.| C. (S.Fr.| B. 1, 000, 
Reading Room. | | 
Eastern Oregon State Normal |....-. Sch..9e Fah Tea hi Ere ae | 1, 000 
School. | 
Memorial Public Library ....| 1900} Gen .. O.| C. ne Nes. 2, 708 
Allegheny Observatory ...-.-- 1867 | Sci ...| F.} C. Fre 4} R: 4,100 
Allegheny Preparatory Sch..)...... Sch. ger uit C3 Er. iil Rad 1, 000 
Allegheny Theological Sem..| 1825 | Theo .| F.| C. Fr. | B.| 11,001 
Carnegie Free Library ....... 1890 | Gen | ony) F. | B.}] 48,581 
Ruble Schooleessseee csc. se 1872 \) Sel. AE. Wy Ey ii Be 20, 045 
Theological Seminary of Re- | 1856 | Theo. F.C. Fr. | B. 3, 500 
formed Presbyter’n Church. | 
Western State Penitentiary * .| 1826) Asy...| F.| TT. Fr. | B. 9, 986 
Western Theological Sem ....| 1827 | Theo .| F.| C. EE. i Be 32, 000 
Western University of Pa....| 1787 | Col...) F.| C. Fr. | R. 20, 000 
Allentown College ........... 1892 | Sch...) F.| C. Fr. | B. 1, 400 
| 
Allentown Col. for Women*.. 1893 | Col... F.| C. Se i Be 1, 000 
Muhlenberg College.......... 1867 | Col... F.| C. Fr. | B. 12, 600 
Euterpean Society........ 1870 | C.Soc., F.| C. | S. B. 2, 800 
Sophronian Literary Soc .. 1867 | C.Soc| F.| C. | S| B.} 2,550 
Public High School ................ Sclie Siena feces Fr. | B. 1, 000 
IPA ophiee | VOD OAY Sen aoeoaosesoe 1897 | Gen Rie Gs Ss. Be 1, 436 
Mechanies’ Library and = 1860; Gen... F.) C. |S.Fr.| B. 34, 732 
Reading Room Association. | 
Y.M.C. A., Railroad Dept...) 1876 | Y.M-..) F.| C. |S.Fr.| B. 1, 100 
Umigng@eibrany sees secre cae oe 1887 | Gen ..! R.| C. Ss. | B. 1, 395 
King: iibrary--..-........-24. 1889 | Gen ... O.| C. ha} |e. 3, 680 
Lebanon Valley College. -..... 1867 | Col ...| F.] C. Fr. | B. 5, 000 
IEA OE KE ION AY eee Goon cone 1899 | Gen ..| R.| C. 10, ¥ )18s 4, 000 
piPublie High Selool 225.2254 ho ee Sch..4 Flip Do fi) Eres |B: 1,700 
heltenham High School ....)...... Sch. 4 Fop To.) Ea i) Bs 1, 000, 
Publie High School ........-. a8 Seh. 4 F SN De Wy Eee 1, 079 
| Athens Library* ............. P1898 1 Gen Ou) C. 4) BiB: 3, 000 
Publie High School -.--............. Seh...] F.| T. Ee) Bs 2,000 
St. Vincent’s Abbey .....-..... 1846 | Soe...) F. | C. Fra} Ra 41, 000 
St. Xavier’s Library *......... 1845} Col...) F.| C. Fr. | B. 1, 200 
Beaver COuememsscescta. ser: 1853 | Col...) F.] C. Fr, | B. 2,678 
GenevirCollecess =. sees ae 1830 | Col...) F.| C. Fr, | B. | 4, 600 
BubliceschoOolliese. cece se aie ee Sch... 4 Fup 2 Fr. | B. 1,378 
Public High School ........-.. 1897 | Sch...| F.| T. | Fr. | B. 1, 127 
Young Men’s Christian Assoe.| 1869 | Y.M.. F.| C.  S.Fr.| B. 2, 006 
Pubhe Hisl School? 22.2......4)) 4.223 Sch. .4F Pah) 2, Fr. | B. 1, 000 
pee MC PAC iibrary eases. ae 1897 |] Y.M..| F.| C. |S.Fr.| B. 6, 000 
Bethlehem Preparatory Sch..| 1878 | Seh.... F.| C. | Fr. | B. 2, 000 
| Library of the Bethlehems...) 1900 | Gen ..| R.|T.D.| F. | B. 4,47 
Malin Library of Moravian | 1882 | Hist..| F.| C. | Fr. | R. 1, 416 
Literature. ] 
Moravian Church Archives...) 1742 | Hist Hae Ce Mdm | Jee. 4, 50 
Moravian College and Theo- | 1807 | Col SPENT) Gl TP Er. PB! 7, 500 


logical Seminary. | { | 
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B, both 


7: F, free; 
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8, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 
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Name of library. 


Moravian Parochial School .. 
Moravian Seminary and Col- 
lege for Women. 


{ 


Mountain Seminary.......... 


Town Library*.... 


Public High School .......---|.-.---! 
Ub iCaiibranyeree stn ce 
State Normal Scliool 2. =... le -=.-s 


Carnegie Free Library........ 
Carnegie Public Library ..... 


Rublic High Senooliz..2... 4 a2 en. = 


IBristolebibramy se... ees: 
Public Library Association. . 


Baldwin’s (Miss) School ..... -- 


Bryn Mawr College........... 
Hughesian Library.........-- 


Rul licell DraAnygre. see 


eb hieceSChOOler ns. seeae 
| State Normal School .......-. 
.., Canonsburg Library * 


| Jefferson Academy ..........- 


Bublic Librany, eee. 0+ e 
Free Publie Library.....-.... 
Public High School .......... 
Cumberland Co. Law Library. 


| Dickinson College............ 


Belles Lettres Library.... 
Schooljoilanveeeesee ees. 
Union Philosophical Soe . 
J. Herman Bosler Mem. Lib.. 


mmetzoe ri COCR Cyaan eee 


United States Indian School.. 
Andrew Carnegie Free Lib. . 
Publie Sehool.. 

Franklin County Law Library 


| Public High School........... 
Walsom Colles ew. a2 ee 
Ruble Schoo leassse soe ee 


Crozer Theological Seminary 
(Bucknell Library). 

INTC @gInI rate see eet rene 

Pennsylvania Military College 


Publie High School *........., 
State Normal School..........! 


YM. G.AlPublic Library... 2- 
Wirsims Colle geen cs. sees 
Schoch Wibranyes. assesses ee 
Maplewood Institute......... 
Carnegie Free Library........ 


PublieSechools-.s2s-..4.¢.06.5 | 


JPA ILM OBA Se oo noon cone 
PUbDHGHGMDTATN ac jc ner eee 
Mount Aloysius Academy.... 
Publie High Sehool 


Thomas Beaver Free Library. | 


Ne IMM ORUAYy o a caccoseesuaod oe 
Western Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital for the Insane. 
Library COmMpaAmy tcc ecn. «sc 
Downingtown Library Co.... 
Lafayette College ............ 


Hranklin, Witerary: SO@s..s\eecce 


Henry W. Oliver Chem. 
and Metallurgieal Lib. 

Ward Library .. 

Washington Literary Soe. 
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| Fallsington 


| Haverford 


PENNSYLVANIA— 
continued. 


East Stroudsburg . 
Edgewood Park .. 


Factoryville 


Farm School 
Frackville ........ 
rane. oe 
Fredonia.......... 
George School .... 


Gettysburg 222-24. 


Hanover 


Pa rrishuEe. 2. as 


Vaz etOMiee cence as 


hate (l@menet sceacn al 


Hereford: ¢..6..0-4 
FRORMAT Mees acces. 
Hoboken.......... 
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| Fallsington Library 


| Haverford College 


| St. Fidelis College 


Name of library. 


Rulblic ein branywesecesceee «cee 

Wael 5 CSAC IbTarye aacc- ces se 

State Normal School.......... 
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were ecre 
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Publie Library 
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Public High School*........- 
Public Library 
Fredonia Institute 
George SCHOO ee. 23-2. 4.. see 
Lutheran Historical Society... 
Pennsylvania College 

Philomathean Society.... 
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Theological Seminary........ 
House of Refuge 
St. Joseph Academy.......... 
Underwood High School 
Publie School * 


L Rhielsé olleseeseaersst snes 
| Carnegie Free Library........ 


| 


Grove City College 
Higbee Public School ........ 
Dauphin County Law Library. 
Hist. Soe. of Dauphin Co.* ... 
Peinsylvania State Agr. Soc... 
Public High School 
Public Library 


eo | Founded. 


State Liprany. =..c.cen-enes Sy Wee 


Yo. ClA. DIbrary.ce.... 2.2 - 
WONG Ta ayee-ee nce ees 
Hazleton Seminary * nec 
Publie High School 
Hereford Literary Society.... 


Allegheny County Workhouse 
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Carnegie Library..........--. 
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Public School 
Public High School 
Juniata College 
Pa. Industrial Reformatory... 
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State Normal School 
Abington Library Society.... 
Publie High School 
Cambria Free Library....-.--- 
Publie Bish School. ...2.- =: 
Bayard Taylor Memorial Lib. 
Wyoming Sem. (Bennett Lib. ) 
Public School 
Library Association *......... 
Keystone State Normal School 
Keystone Literary Society 
Philomathean Lit. Soc. *. 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 
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PENNSYLVANIA— |. | 
continued. | 
D626 | Lancaster......... Eastern Theological Semi- 1825 | Theo 4 Ou) © Fai] ie 18, 000 
nary cf Reformed Church. : 
O07 hh. -..- UOe-t ocx Gesees ' Franklin and Marshall Col. | 1787 | Col... 0.| C. ¥. || B. 23, 000, 
‘ | (Watts de Peyster Library). 
5638 }....- Omeree earns Diagnothian Literary Soc| 1835 C.Sec.| F.| C. Ss. | B. 7, 500 
i Uh Se dG be ec Goethean Literary Soc ...) 1835 | C.Soe.) F.| C. 5. 1 By 11,200 
5640 |....- OVC Get Seeearioee Lancaster County Hist. Soc .-| 1886 | Hist..| BR. | GC. |S. Fr.| B. , 000 
vo Meas Omee eae Law Library Association..... TS56 Bila Ale Re IC: ise ee 10, 000 
5642 th... Gl\Ceqapaeeecsoe Mechanics! Library ..-.--- 5-5 18388 }i'Gen . TR. C: Se ic 8, 000 
5643 f-.-.- OC Rees. Were ates SCNOOl . = oe ec wun tee ) 1857 iseh...7 Fa) Cl if Rr ii: 1, 300 
fad tL... Me ie a es oid 1 See. A. Diary ......../, 1370 Y. M.4 F. 7) C. iS. Fra iB: 8, 000 
5645 | Langhorne........ Library Association .......... | 1876 | Gen .)°0.]) Co. 1S. Frias, 4,521 
5646 Lansdowne ....-.- ae UDA, oes eee S 1899 | Gen ..] Fo, T- FE. |) B. 2, 848 
BGAVEM MICE ATT OME ere 2 tere tBe sets oC Ofer etter aoe ote rare oes 1890} Gen ..| F.| @. |S.Fr.} B. 5, 500 
5048 | Lewisburg ....-.--. Foon Umiyersiity se. ace 1846 | Col ..-| F.| C. KB: 25, 000 
649 |... .- Osea. ere a. Bucknell Institute ....... 1845 | Sch...| F.| C. Fr. i) B: 3, 000 
RON Beeae Cl Omen cote | William D. Himmelreich Me- | 1891 Gen... O. | C. Fr. WB 38, 790 
morial Library. 
5651 Lewistown........ Lewistown Library Assoc .... 1870) Gen... R.| C. S. | B, 8, 000) 
Bao PLIGONIer 2. ee ee - AP DCS! ate:o/ en a eee iee2 | Sch. Fi I. FE. [/B. 1, 500 
©6533 Lincoln Univer- | Lincoln Univ ersity (Vail Me- | 1866 | Col ..., O.| C. ee a3: 18, 000 
sity. morial Library). 
Esa tH IMMIETEL OZ 06, sos. cts Linden Hall Seminary ....... T9L, Sch Fy Co ) Erase 8, 000 
5655 | Lock Haven ...... Library Company *..........- 1866 | Gen...) R.}| C. Ss. | B. 5, 000 
HOOG |. -- = - WO. se ~accmeee slate Normal School .2..2. <2. 877 | Seh ..h Fi To i Erie 4, 000 
oOommacoretto ........... St. Frameis College* .......38'....4 Sch..4 F.]] C. i) Er he: 4, 000 
5658 | “McKeesport......- Carnegie Free Library.......-].---.- Gen. 2470.1) Sr 1 as 2, 888 
Ee) ae ee (OKS Bee ceeooaee Young Men’s Christian Assoc.; 1899 | Y.M..| F.| C. EQ: (}) 33: 8,100 
5660 | MeSherrystown ...) St. Joseph’s Academy*....... 1880} Sch...| F.] C. isis 9) (E83, 1, 2459 
5661 | Mahanoy City ....| School District -.............. 1896 | Sech...] F.| TT. He Bs 2, 500 
5662 | Mansfield ......... Bree Bublic Uibrary.....--44- GOH iGen'. 24 SRN oe) Heo ae 1, 684 
5603) Il- oe Goseees- scenes State Normal] School ......... eSGd PiSclae 2] FE) 0. Fr. | B. 5, 784 
5664 | Mauch Chunk ....| Carbon County Law Library-..| 1868 | Law..| F.| TT. Fr. 4) Ra 1, 000 
5665}. ...- ‘ci eee ae Dimmick Memorial Library..| 1885 | Gen...) O.| D. F. | B. 20, 000 
5666 | Meadville.......-. Allegheny College.........-.. 1820 | Col ...| O.|_C. | Fr. | B.| 18,000 
ROH | ence COMre 2. eens Art and Historical Assoc. *....| 1880] Gen...) O.| T.C.| F. | B. 6,394 
BOOS |... GlOscoue esac Meadville Theological School.| 1844 | Theo .| OO.) C. or eR 26, 000 
O69 | .....< (linac aeeeeee Riibliceetbraiyes. cs.) so). ee 18:9] Gen .2] OF} T. FF. TB: 8, 000 
5670 Mechaniesburg ...) Irving Female College ....... 1857 | Col... F.q C. Tr 1, 000 
Oil @ ... - Gomer. ee Library aud Literary Assoc ..| 1872 | Gen ..| R.| C. |S. Fr.| B. 4, 000 
Dome & ENM@dTa....5---.-.-- Delaware County Institute | 1883) Sci...) O. C. E2g 2: 5, 000 
| of Science. | 
5678 |....- (lo a eee reesiGlorary y.ossacssee sox. 1901NiGen FJ Cc. V .PE: 3, 000 
5674 | Mercersburg ...... | Mercersburg Academy ....... L866 iSch..4) FAP C: BreaeBe 8, 600 
5675 | Millersville .....-. State Normal School] ......... 1858 | Sch...) F.} T. JS. Fr.) B.| 91,406 
Homo Wp MUO. .22..- 22-62 Public High School .......... |) 1885) Sch.. J) Fa D. S. Bat 1, 700 
5677 | Minersville ....... Publie High School .......... Issa yiSeh..sh Fi DD) i Er ayia 1, 000 
oG7S4 Morganza........! Pennsylvania Reform School.| 1893 | Asy...| F.| T. | Fr. | B. | 2, 700 
por. MOrton ..........4 Puiiie Eilprary .¢.).e-5.-. 244 1877 | Gen 0.\] C. 7S. Frys. 1, 500 
5680 Mt. Holly erg Amelia S. Given Free Library. 1889 | Gen ..| O. | D. Fr. ae: | 3, 500 
pool Wt Mount Pleasant..4\Publie School .......2..2..5-4 1901 {FSech..4/Fu) DoT Freee: 1, 000 
DUSD We oes. Ons a see | Western Pennsylvania Col- | 1873) Seh...| F.. D. Ds al" 185, 3, 000 
lege and Scientific Inst. | 
o683 | Myerstown........ Albright Collere =. c.2-5...e4 PBST BECO] 24 EA) GC: Des Wie 6, 00 
HOSMM UNatroniv........--- Public Library .......22.--o- 1885 4'Gen JIVE. CG F, | B. 2, 000 
wo PP INAZUTeuM. oc 52.25 2 Nazareth Hall] Military Acad.|...... Sel. ABR) Co EMBs 2, 000 
HESG HE... Gomes Sean 4 IPM LICHS COO]. see eee eee 1893 Sely. 4p ai Ds Tig ly 38% 1, 300 
Boom Ne Brighton . 2... Public senool o2.2---<-.2.-5-45-.-24 Sclme4ers il) 0s i. VPS 1, 370 
S088 We «2. CLO mp se. steers Young Men’s Christ’n Assoc.*.| 1852 | Y.M.. R.| C. So alee: 2 leZ 
5689 | Neweastle......... ulbltceSChOGliee. 2 eee Bae Sth...) F.]) D. @S. Fray B: 1, 500 
5690 |.--.- COM cere.! Young Men’s Christian Assoec.| 1885 | Y.M.. F.| C. (8. Fr.) B. 2, 000 
5691 | New Milford...... Pratt Memorial Library ...... 1892 | Gen ..| O. | Cc. fh ©. O/B: 2, 500 
HOOZY ENCWiOWIl se... cee ibrary.Com Dalveene ee eee aoe 176049 Gen .4 0. | C. iS. ess 5, 489 
5693 | New Wilmington .| Westminster College.......... esse Col 2.2. Mee | F. | Bs 6, 000 
6694 | Norristowu ......- Hist. Soc. of Montgomery Co..' 1884 Hist .. O.' C. i RSS 1, 000 


* Statistics of 1900. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


CG. corporation; D, donations. 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


7: F, free; 8, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 


8: C, circulating; 
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sooesos ORB ' as meer eee. 0. Daniel Schnebley ......./ 563 
oe | See ces sessed |-Beseee Bere 225 RawiB: Rupp...s-see. -l oo5 
500 Bi) | eee ees NON boseee 350 Se Seieny ss: eee 5640 
0) 0 | | See | EP ee | 641 He, Gemperline 2. 5641 
35 oe 120, Seep s4 | Reeeee 160 334 Perey Carpentier... .. . 25." 6042 
200 FS: o SMeerced (Seems al | Aiepeeie! IE le meee 275 Jel, Jaly SISMON naka genasesn 5643 
| Le. ee ie.) 17a ec eet 
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eee 75) Le ae ZONE Se ccc AD) co eee ee sce ar A Oasys cee. ae oad 
se 1, 023; seeescd Bodeek Boceee | certs tenets William E. Martin ......| 5648 
PEdeaae 210)! Se ceases | Soe cel eee 4 eee | SeMeses See eet a HA eS MESEc Hl POU) 
| ee 150 Fas .4 | eae, 750 766 i he Halipennyoacsce sel O50 
pane 2002 4... . - a: ee et | ae DSO erecs ett Bs eer Mary MeCordia-e ees cee 5651 
assaacolscéees lsoomeepad) Eames RA Caines) SEs einer See eid inna een me ae re et Ge, 2 pbD2 
(X00) 70. ee eee | eee eee | eee 450. Webs Kersivillliee ee 5653 
cs .0ece ec0be 4 | oeBR Ree Eee DREre torcemed, Liirceter srs mmnOteraaee ©) [ea miseyenmes 5 Hie. Snields..-.eee ese ood: 
Lona 200 BSS a bBo Dahmer SOA Seen” Ls eee Meare mr ere Ie rs wooo oligo oD 
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20 OMMMY 9) O50 le. sacs Wee ane ee oe 400 Wo Dy Korresters a ee 0659 
150, 45 ee a ee | ee ee eee eer ee ee | 5660 
100 96 O10) + ieee! ea ee 165 Vee Nei lari aise. ae 5661 
eerie - 1-1) 10, 788)..... 5: PL Gaoont 3p4 Stella Rae Allen .-2.. 29.) 5662 
... 300 io Se os ee 350! Mattie Durell Bodine 5663 
_..- | 25 oe Ee: ae ee eee ees i soe Pod ec eee eo 
Suomi OO0 7,000\.2...248....9: 1,500} 1,500 PWouglas Craig. ee. 5665 
ae... lke, GU: | oF aes | cee | bs emer Receeeegm | [riers meee enna | Johnathan Hamnett ....| 56€6 
170 381) B110)| «aaa || See OOS MeO) OOOH el SOU tec ae a teen ye tevers eae 5667 
a. s- Sites. Saeco <es Mees. 4) 1,574 1,572) pore 1b. Maxwell>. 22220.) 9000 
er... 200) Eee AL OOO Se ce ee MAO) Susan MeCracken .......| &669 
. oa 25 o dab bed || AD Geeee > MBSEEE E GoRene |: memes Coenen 4 Katherine Wheelock ....) 5670 
=: 50 5B 4 || Ae eee 135 pele OAR eee ee one ool 
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[Coiumn 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
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PENNSYLVANIA— 
continued. 
| | | } 

INOPTIS(OWT 20 -0t, Labrary COMPANY svssscs cee = 1794] Gen ..| O.] C. {S.Fr.| B. 25, 000 
Ae ae do.........-.--| Montgomery Co. Law Lib ....] 1869 | Law..] F.| T. Fea 5, 500 
OE oF do..........-..| State Hospital Medieal Lib...) 1879 | Med ..| F. | T. ray ks 1, 150 
ohare do.....--.-----| William MeCann Library ....] 1885 | Gen ..] F.|T.C.| F. | B. 3, 730 

Northeast... 2.5 Free Public Library .2...--.-- 1902 | Gen ..| R.| T. 10 |, det 2, 400 
Ee a dO...2...-.sc..p St. Mary's College. ....2..5o. 188i I! Sch 274) Es Co ae Era eR 6, 600 
@alemomt cee. cee | Nree Riblic Librarvs 222. - 1901 | Gen ..| O., T. F. | B. 3, 075 

Ogontz School ....) Ogontz Sch. for Young Ladies., 1883 | Seh... F. | C. Fr, | B. 5, 000 

(On Oma passes Belles Lettres Club Library ..| 1892 | Gen... FL] C. s. B. d, 300 

Oma eae peeeete | Library Association .........- 1876\) Gen .4) BR. C. HIS. Fen B: 1, 500 

@verbroolk wee. <2- | St. Charles Borromeo Sem ....| 1833 | Theo .| F.|  C. Fr. | R. 30, 000 

Parkers Landing..; Parker High Sechool..........}...... Sch...) Reh 2: Fry jb} 1, 100 

ems oun eves sae e ee Perkiomen Seminary ........ 1892 | Sech...| F.} D. Fw) BB: 1, 300 

Philadelphia...... Aeademyof Nat. Sci.of Phila. | 1812 Sci...) F.| C. F. | R. 52, 000 

Philadelphia (Rit-- Academy of Notre Dame.....)...... Sch . i]! Bet) C: Hr. yb 1, 000 

tenhouse gq.). 
Philadelphia (1824 Acad.of Protestant Episcopal ...... Sech..-| F.] C. Kray Ball 3, 000 
Locust street). | Church (Benson Library). 

Philadelphia (2011, Agnes Irwin’s School ........ 1869 Seh...| R.) C. rae: 2, 250 
De Lanecey pl.). | 

Philadelphia |} American Academy of Polit- | 1889 Sei .... F. °C. Praaipre 1, 000 
(Station B). | iealand Social Seience.* | 

Philadelphia ..... American Entomological Soc. | 1859 Sei... F.C, Fr. | R. 4,000 

Philadelphia (104 American Philosophical So- 1748 Soe... FF.) C. Fr. | B. 39, 000 
South Fifth st.). ciety. 

Philadelphia (1122 American Sunday Sehool | 1824 Soe... FL.) C. Ie, || VIR 11, 540 

“™ Chestnut st.). Union. 

Philad oe (1850 Anable’s (Miss) Sehool * 2... ...... Seh . 2h F.C. Fr. | B. 1, 000 
Pine st.), 1 

Philadelphia Apprentices’ Library......... 1820 Gen .. O C. F C. 21, 000 


(Broad and | 
Brandywine). 
Philadelphia (219 | Atheneeum of Philadelphia .. 1814. Gen .. O. & Wise lies .| 35, 000 


O C B 
S. Sixth st. sta.). ; | | 
Philadelphia (320 | Carpenters’ Company of Phil- 1786 Gen... O. C. s B. 5, 700 
Chestnutst.sta.). adelphia. | 
' Philadelphia (N. | Cathedral T. A.B. Library ....| 1878 Gen ..| F.) C., Fr. | B. 10, 000 
Ameriean Bldg.) | 
Philadelphia. ..... Central High School ......... Se ee Col Fat Ee AIRE: Fr B. 9, 500 
Phila. (17th and | Central Manual Training | 1885 | Seh...] F.| ‘I. Fr. | R. 3, 000 
Wood sts.). Sehool. | | 
Philadelphia(Ger- Charter Oak Library ......-.- 1855 | Gen ..| O.| C. | 8. Fr. B. 1, 000 
mantown). 
Phila. (18th and College of Physicians of | 1788 | Med... 0. C., Fee: 73, 621) 
Locust sts.). Philadelphia. | 
Philadelphia...... Com. High Sehool for Girls...) 2.2... Sch ..3) Fall Fre |) Be 1, 100 
Ses do............. Com. Library of the Bourse...| 1896 Mer...) F.C. Bre: D, 822 
Phila, (122th and Diocesan Library and Read- | 1895 Theo. F.C, Fe ib B. 7, 000. 
Walnut sts.). | ing Room of the Protestant | 
Episcopal Church, 
Phila. (Taecony)... Disston Library and Free | 188{ Gen... R C S: Freee. 6, 090 
Reading Room. 
Phila.(50thst.and Divinity School of the Prot- 1862 Theo. F C Fr. | B 15, 00 
Woodland ave.). estant Episcopal Church. | 
Philadelphia...... | Drexel Justitute...........-.4 1891 Seh... F @ it, |) 3B 29, 55] 
Phila. (21st st.and | Eastern State Penitentiary... 1844 Asy... F dy Fr. | C. 12, 000 
Fairmount aye.) .| 
| Phila. (Sta. M, |] Edwin Forrest Home-.........}.-.... Gen ..| O.| C Ie; 1)" 1B 8, 000 
| Holmesburg). | 
Phila. (1122 Gi- | Engineers Club of Philadel- | 1878 Sei.... R.| C F 18 1, 35 
rard st.). | phia. | 
Philadelphia (112 Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 1896 Law...) F.| C Fr. | R. 1, 230 
N. Broad st.). ance Co, Law Library. | 
5 | Philadelphia (7th | First Presbyterian Church | 1897 | Gen ..| F.| D. ES Bs 1, 500 
' and Locust sts.). (Albert Barnes Mem. Lib.). | i 


* Statisties of 1900. 
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States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


7: F, free; S,subseription; Fr, free for reference. 
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8: C, circulating; 


B, both.] 
be ames eee —. 
oo S Receipts from— % 4 Ss re 
, Se eee ee g ies a 
B | ah eS ; | og | = aa see = 80 
a2 | eel Bo 8 | FE Buj a 25 os Name of librarian. 
& {#e! ga | 2 jgcd| ag] 5 1 se | 2: 
ees | se B ieHS| SE! & fe | a3 
a ow SS a 5 eS Oe 3 oo G2 
aM > FQ fel eps py ae | ae > 
I ee ee 
| | 
iG 14 12 ee a i a ee 1S 19 
ee ar | | ee ee ee 
| J | | 
| | fae. | 
| me. 200! sees. ee! ae | $800) #1, 000|......... $6,000] ET. Hallman....escees-.| 5695 
1 eS ee 1 REA eters eee ers ae ee | 500} 1, 3co Agencia Bannaooe: akoliaby Sed KOR ascooosour 5696 
O00! 2... oti eae eee ee. eer eee Laan Seeereiaeer edit A parker) 0 | 5697 
2 cee 120, 8,512/.......| $420, 804) 75d ia Amelia C. Paley .........| 5698 
376, 400, 10, 965)....... eee Gn eta 2 ee ers | Rebecca M. Lecte.......- 5699 
ee. ppm nemeen i |g le da sehuslder 0 cri one 
Macc ieee, B52 |B le G20 oe ec aclk cece 1, 680)......-.- 23,000; Bianche Meflvaine......) eae. 
- 50 eevee pment Rt Ne Nd oe se ee Same ose 2 aea ie oes etemas Soe 
mee. nego eae ee eae Mis. J/S. Ricker. . 2.222221] 5703 
....) 10 AN eee Pe eee ee.) J Cowles, 2.) 5eOd 
en eee P,P, Siegtried....0.2.5...) 5708 
a eM... Moses Seae|eha, ci) \ came Ckecaene Raman nen ene Manner ay ae OREM eer lo) 7/5 
ae fo Ae RR ee ee ee Te cea eee Mrs. Chas. K. Meschter ..} 5707 
Be et. 960). 2c eee ee[ eee eel cence elect eee elee eee ele et esse else ee eeees EG Wed. N Olan ssc. eee on0o 
a 1 pee ee ee ae ee 5709 
mt Bil eee endl beget Rnb cue ea ocesul HCP Hote cc eee 
sae A | ee ee licals...\2. 5711 
| ———— | eee eee | De ee | haa Frac | ee slieeetens ce ae 5712 
=... NG eer chk eer eelee RE OU! BOO! soapy ao lesa couse lek ocd sane ee eee al 
a... Te GG Ot le peel we oc oece) Tein ig hay se eee eco 
17, 200) Be in eel eae cee Deel eles cca Edwin W.Rice........4 | 515 
eee |=... eee eee § sl Sane Be ee meter es eee ee etna | rls 
i... feito) G0,005,..0-...1.. 2) eRe) 7089 114, 000! 50,000) Miss J. ¥Y. Middleton.....| 5717 
a 
ee sc: 0 ereeerereay alle avec) era eee oe See (ect ae VOLES IN eG Wal si cere ee ee OO Tal 
Oo aosee HOC Perera? | eee. | 200 200 9: ee eee (Clatgis, WYOIDEN Lees seeceoe 5719 
500) 250 500!.. 22... | oe | &..3 300 ee Saath ts Edward J. Logue ........ 5720 
an aed 45g Soe ee a ee RA Rs ete eerie Soi 5721 
2 Cee ee en Mp Witham Sayremcs. se) oreo 
BES wim. me | oe oe Meiko Jacob Keyser............| 5728 
70, 605),1,951) 3, O41|......./...-..- 2,330, 7,301| 65,00! 200,000, Chas. Perry Fisher....... 5724 
| 
aoe) iene eal eee oc eee et |e, . | Ele eaien ee 5725 
We... FO ee | eee ri A  etecGoaueca ss ne ees 
205.00 00) AOTC AR ERAS EACH Fe | | eet ieeeeoet eeeteeelaaecaee Jennie K. Lewis .........! 5727 
I 
7 sal S500 oe ae one eee ne: | Soe | eee J. uffberty..... 900. | 5728 
oy) (0s) eee ee 16h 1 QOGE 2 AN ec een cs! TM Robinson 225.5... 5729 
4 BO! GEG UBB paasaon|lpssssecFeGssor 6; 2301 Beene crore oe Alice B. Kroeger ........ 5730 
10.8) Se eae eel BOO sete od AN BOWE 3, 38 OE ee ee oe el 
Metso - Geers | emer ure ta oo Be AM boo. RN eee Cling.) Fyite.. 25s... ell ore 
i= | fi) eames etal eles. MBS te Ie c) Mredic, W.ilyers: 2... oe es 
-coccealsonémolBancer ood lCGHOeee OAC Ree pce ae eae 5 al Fs HOUSCae pesmi en onon 
| 
Be cis | 15 STOO Ec ll Se ee eae IMU Rees cob conta ccel esate eae aot eta 5735 
ED 19038 62 
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[Column 5; 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 


Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


{ l LO g het 
| P. ee o)h4 
= ots SO 
| [| 3 12.28/38 
Location. Name of library. 3 ey 2 eos & o| 8 
— . Her} fe) 
2 | ¢ || & lessees & 
5 | & |B] B lgsele5| s 
& Oo aa) ee Oo > 
1 2 3 4 i) 6 7 8 9 
| 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
continued. | | 
5736 | Philadelphia...... Frankford Library and Read- | 1856 | Gen ..| R.| C. | S. | B. 4, 851 
ing Room Association. * | | 
Dyed) Be ees cwisn sees td Franklin Institute .2.:.<..-2 4 1824, Sci .. 4B. 1 GC. Is. Fr.| B. 55, 46 
5738 Philadelphia(13is | Free Library of Economies 1897 } Sci...) R.} C. Hees: 1, 10 
Filbert st.). | aud Political Science. * 
§739 | Phila, (1217-21 | Free Library of Philadel- | 1891 | Gen eis TCs F. | B.| 247,080 
Chestnut st.). phia. @ 
5740 | Philadelphia | Friends’ Free Library ........ 1874 | Gen ..| O.}| C. | EF. PB: 21,71 
(Germantown). { | | 
5/41 | Philadelphia (142i, Priends’ Library.............! | 1742] Gen ..J O.| C. he ) 25%. 15, 800, 
N. 16th st.). | | 
5742 | Philadelphia...... Friends’ Select School........]...... isch io it C: Te, | 184. 16, 000 
5743 | Phila. (Sta. W) ...., George’s Institute .........<.4 1872.) Gen 24e0. ]) D. 1S. Er.) B: 1, 200 
5744 | Phila. (Sta. Steere ae German Soc. of Pennsylvania.| 1764 | Gen ..| F.| C. |S. Fr.| B. 25, 000, 
5745 | Philadelphia | Germantown Academy ......]...-.. poh 2) Ean Cc, ir Bs 1, 000 
(Germantown), 
5746 | Philadelphia...... Girard Colie@e s.c0.2....25ee- 1848 |} Sch 24) BE.) C. Er. a: 29, 520 
5747 | Phila. (17th and | Girls’ High School ........... 1863 Scha.4 Hy t Fro RS 1, 964 
Spring Garden). 
5748 | Philadelphia | Gordon’s (Miss) School ......].----- SChaeey Hane ic. rape 1, 200 
} (4112Sprucest.). 
5749 | Philadelphia......| Grand Lodge of Pa. F.d& A.M. | 1871 | Mas ..| F.| C. Fre 7, 757) 
5750 | Philadelphia | Greenway Literary Associa- | 1876} Gen ..| O.| ©. |S.Fr.| R. 1, 500 
(Lianwellyn), | tion. 
5761 | Phila. (Broad | Hahnemann Medical Col. and | 1850 | Med..| F.} C. Jdpemy) () 1333 15, 000 
aN above Race). | Hospital of Philadelphia. 
5752*| Phila. (10th and | Hebrew Education Socicty oa 1891 | Gen ..] O.; C. EMG) 2, 000 
Carpenter). 
6753 | Philadelphia | Hirst Free Law Library ...... 1885 | Law..| F.} C. Fr. | R. 12, 000 
(Drexel Bidg.). 
5754 | Philadelphia | Historical Society of Peun- | 1824 | Hist..) O.| ©. Ney Ty | Dag 50, 000 
(1300 Locust st. ). sylvanias 
5755 | Phila. (Sta.M) ....| House of Correction.......... S83. Asve. i Hate D: Jape, W | (Ge. 
5756 | Philadelphia (900 | House of Refuge............../.-.--- Asy ae ERE UE: Fr, iB: 
N. 22d st.). 
5757 | Phila, (Station B).| Insane Dept.of Pa. Hosp*....| 1847 | Gen ..| F.|] C. lage, |) |p 183: 
5755 | Phila. (917-919 | Institute for Colored Youth *.| 1865 | Sch...| F.| C. 1nas yA ee, 
Bainbridge st. ). 
5759 ; Phila. (10th and | Jefferson Medical College .. 4 1898 || Med? 4 El C. Lene |p |p 8% 
Walnut). 
5760 | Phila. (1422 N. | Keneseth Israel Public Li- | 1892] Gen ..} O.| C. Bah B: 
16th st.). brary. | 
5761 | Phila. (1240 N. | Lasalle College............... 1852 1} Col 2 EAE CG. Eras 
Broad st.). 
5762 | Phila. (City Hall).| Law Association of Phila_.... 1802 | Law..] F.| C. |8.Fr.} B. 
5763 | Philadelphia...... Leeser Library of the Hebrew | 1868 | Gen ..| F.| C. Fr. WR: 
2 Education Society. 
764 PS. 2.- GO ae Library Assoc. of Friends ....| 1885 | Gen ..| F.] C. EF pnt 
5765 | Phila.(Locustand | Library Company of Phila- | 1731], Gen <1 O.) | C. tS: Eran Bt 
Juniper sts, ). delphia,0 
5766 ee (Mount | Lovett Memorial Free Lib- | 1885 | Gen ..; O.| D. Ee Bt 
ry). rary. 
5767 | P i a (German- | Luthcrau Orphans’ Home....| 1898 | Sch EF C. Fr. | B. 
town). 
5768 | Phila. (Mount | Lutheran Theological Semi- | 1804; Theo.) F.| C. Fri fies 
Airy). nary. | 
5769 Philadelphia Pee | Narklani © lui ecececes see oe 1898 | Soc...)] R.| C. 5. Re 
5770 Fee oe pte Mechanics’ Institute ........: 1857 | Gen ..|) Efe ©. } WS) Erie: 
S. bth st.). 
5771 | Philadelphia...... Medico-Chirurgical College |...... Med 1D | C. Fr. Bi 
of Philadelphia.* | 
He || 5 ei Cnr eee Mercantile Library........... 1821 | Med O.| C. |S. Fry B: 
5773 Piifladeiphia (109 | Mid-City School for Girls*....|...... sche F. | C. Fr. | B. 
5. 20th st.) 
5774 | Phila. (Sta. H)..../ Mount St. Joseph Academy *.! 1860! Gen ..! F.! C. S. 4B 


* Statistics of 1900. a Including branches. 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIKS. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903-—-Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 
B, both.] 


Fit 5 | Receipts from— "i sei > 
Sa =a ipts from x she 7 | 
= a & Oo oo4 g pe E ao ] 
2 | as) 3s , | oe S aS m5 
as Bol Bo = oS Ba 4 oe o Name of librarian. 
S West, ad ec een 3 ee 3 4 ac 
es Sih) aS Siiaec les i a ES iat 
a cof sm pe See ees |e 58 él 
om > FQ & & Ay a As > | 
10 | 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
| | 
| : 
| | 
(ee aa | | 
Bees eat 125 a ii'h OR JB abce! |) 2 Ge BRR core deere | Ameer eee ec con PSs 
S0r35Il, 1674) 2, 000. ......|..---.-. | ; ae! tia $85, 000,......... Alfred Rigling ......-.. 5737 
et Le? || | Oi me A ae evi LE ae) ie a | NY Me ee ee, = 5728 
| 
8. a ee ie an! Sa dn aa John Thomson .........| 5739 
Pt! 597 TE ee ee D, 14a) 8, 208|..2...-4.2.....22]) Hannah M.Jones.......| 5740 
wea! 442) Ect hE Rae st me lene) Va Deo Mary 8. Allen....... 5741 
= ae ALUN CS) a a | a 5742 
Pememe som) 9, 0000 220001. 2.2. 21... 2]... cet $13,000) Thomas Wynne ........ 5743 
1, 00 BON Soe ee SIRE go ee BR Lina Hertzog........... 5744 
coesue dE eeees mand | alk cule Ned William Kershaw ......| 5745 
1,12 300 ods La ae eee | 1,200 1, 200 be 88 | (SrA oe... 5746 
cnone, 1 oe a 2 a Vi ett ee N OF Bs | 
| 
Pe. CNS Se a ee ee Bio BLM. oon ee 
D, O2dhe as << | Pics@ades | Fae Cee ee Laan See ee) Ae eee Geo. FP. RAlp pe: ee eee 749 
Salcnals | A OM acters ah tec ie Bh cites 57 SQ eee. teas oe Panik: Be Bogan eee eOroU 
Aeneoe:: ee Ot ee le a ©. 2.ei. Bradiord. Mesos eb, ol 
7 ee M0002. 2 WW eke eee ee ew eee. Ue eens A) Samuel GoSen wants... | 5752 
| eee | eoeedeeccecce|ececeee[eeeeee-| 114,000)........-, William M. Stewart, jr.| 5658 
COC OAC ge eee (eee oes | Cee 50, 000 po John W. Jordan ........ 5754 
as. S| G ocd el Bele AR) SON, 73 00Gb Ss... 22 ME... 221.55. eee Gb) 
eee sie Bo Bae Sd ee 1 ee ee 
os ee NE ee ee RY ee | ees | ees | m2 oss ee 5757 
15 See oe ee aS ae A ee RS. eee 5758 
70) SK Scecen ee |; Same cit) Le cemeare| ee meee || eee Sennen | (i Are 2 Charles E. Janvrin ..... 5759 
TSO) | AEN he Se ee Mee A es ec) | ae | Eas Jennie Gerson.......... 5760 
ogee a) oe Dae Were ee eter Ws UE Do BB. Sees seu ote ee Onl 
1,742] 9,110) $8, 429)........).....-- 12, 671 ic: eee Luther E. Hewitt....... 5762 
1 See se ee: ae | pe ON ee NS MR os ee ee 
| ou 1, 809 pee 1 (ee AE (4 a re Sd ae! Anna B. Carroll ........ 5764 
30,000, 3, 159 BG bbl ae AL 36,954) 44, a 428,000 928,000 James G. Barnwell ..... 765 - 
. eee ee | TONG owe: a! hee eee |e | ee ee Se ee me yO? 
128 ay Lear E ee Gee of] [ABas eee eer = (Seeger | es crear, De at Minnie J. Rohlfs ....... 5767 
one ee eee 5768 
| 
Rees. Cee eee eee eee ee 28) io! 22... LI eal rede aN Trotter... ae 1) Gr60 
ee BON 1 00 ee eee oe ae Ne. A ee orn A. Wisdom... #ei|570 
<a a foosececefeeeeee|scesseecsseedossesecececceneceeenas|seeeattectteccesssennen 5771 
10,000} 2,052) 52,319|.......J........ 6,005, 16,862 119, 569 500,000 John Ashhurst ........- | ore 
eee ie OU eel. [cesses ceeseeees|ceetecsee eettereeseeeeneeeeceee esas 
m...! 50 le | Bode, VP ee ee ee 


7: ¥, free; S, subscription; Fr, free for rcferenee. 
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&: C, circulating; 


bIincluding Ridgway branch, Broad and Christian streets; erected 1878; cost $800,000; the gift of 
Dr, James Rush, as a memorial to his wife, Phebe Ann (Ridgway) Rush. 
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[Column 5: Buiiding—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
RS reference: 


| i | ' Ss e any % 
| | | peeps 
Location. Name of library. 2 (Cee eee ellgacan E g) 8 
@io¢@ is ¢sles cee 
| 2 13) F ESSE 3 
x Co aa A S > 
i ” | 3 +s | Gone | zee! 
2 Be MN es a Se eee = a = = 
PENNSYLVANIA— | | 
continued. | | | | | 
{ 
5 | Philadelphia(11th | Moyamensing Literary Insti- 1853 | Gen -+| ey ER | 18. | 7, 950 
aud Catharine). tute. 
5776 | Philadelphia 4227 | New Century Guild ........-- | 1882 | Soe =| i, | Ue | Se | B. | 38, 511 
Arch st.). j | 7 
o472 9) Simladeiphia.s...- New Church Book Assoc .....!... poll hes: | eh 0) By 1, 700 
B/Gres || Seloutivei, (Caley Si seee Northeast Man. Training Sen.) 1800 | Seh....| Ir PF, | he | B. 2, 500 
So PRiaedelphia | Notre Dame Academy *....... erste | Sch...) Po} C. | Fr. | B. 2, 600 
(Chestnut Hill). ie 
0780 | Palle Sena ee Numismatic and Antiquarian | 1858 | Sec = lave | 40 Se |) 28k 5, 000 
Society of Philadelpnia.* | | 
e781 ~ O.B. Temple) 0. | Odd Fellows’ Library... LAO CORE Va el a. Fr. 8, 000, 
O. F. Tempie). 
5782 | Phila, (Olney) ....| Olney Free Lib.and Rdg. Rm.| 1875 | Gen | Tela, F, | B. 1,078 
5783 | Phila. (Hort. Hall, Pennsylvania Horticultural | 1827 | Sei ...] F. J] C. ie || sey, 3, 70 
| Bien below Lo- Society. | | 
cust). 
5784 | Philadelphia (8th Pennsytvania Hospital Med- | 1762 | Med ..| F. Erk 15, 00 
and Spruce sts. ). ical Library. 
5785 | Philadeiphia are. Pennsy?vania Institution for | 1820 | Asy J |} ate Era eb: 6, C00 
Airy). | _ the Deaf and Dumb. | | | 
5786 | Philadelphia...._. Pein. Inst. for the Instruc- |...... | Asv ot |) Ty bts 12, 041 
tion of the Blind. | i 
5787 | Philadelphia (320 | Penn. Museum and School of | 1876 | Sch...] F. jC. Hires 1, 523 
S. Broad st.). Industrial Art. 
5788 | Philadelphia...... Phila. Board of Trade Lib. *../ 1833 | Mer ..| R.| C. Hr ies 2,000 
5789 | aan (18th and | Philadeiphia City Institute..| 185z | Gen®. Phe Cs F, | B. |) 627, 10¢ 
Chestnut sts. 
5790 mice PhiladelpiiarClub* 2222.5 -nee 1865\;Gen ..\ | C Sh | R. | 4, 5001 
5791 | EN Witt: (145 | PhiladeiphiaCollegeof Phar- | 1821 | Med ..| F. | C. ey ley. | 12,000 
Y. ith st macy 
5792 | Phila. (10tn and | Biilade shin count Prison*.}...... | Asys.<) F.1 Fan we B. 5, 000 
Reed sts.) i 
5793 Philadelphia(Sta- \'Piila, Divinity Scbool* ...2.: | 18627 ‘Theo <| i. || C3 Fro) Bs 205 "] 
ticn B). 
5794 | Philadelphia...... PE eae Maritime Ex- | LOvoupeNler toby Cy Se | IR. 2,54 
change. 
5795 | eee (233 | Philadelphia Museums....... 1894 | Mer .. R. | C. Hse) |) ekee 13, 267) 
iP. 4thest.) 
5796 | Philadciphia | Philadelphia Normal School | 1896 | Seh...) F. | T, Fr. | B 8, 943) 
oe haa for Girls. | 
arden st.). 
5797 | Philadel eek ia Philadelphia Turngemeinde. 1819 | Gen .. F. | C. Fr. | B. 3, a 
429-35 N .othst. 

5798 piiindelphin oa ) Ae IPOSUINGS On. G,eNeahes Seer. 1875 | Gen ..] R.| C. F. B. 1, 800) 
5799 | Philadelphia | Presbyterian Historical Soci- | 1852 | Hist..) F.| C. |S.Fr.j R.| 21,000 
(1319Walnutst.). — ety. 
5SOOH Phila, (ith snd’) Public School*............ 2. 1885 Sch...| 1s) | | Ae Fr. | B. | 2, 060 

| Wood sta.). 
5801 philadelphia Rittenhouse Club ..........-- | 1875 | Soc...] F.| Cc. | s. | B.] 5,880 
(1813 Walnutst F 
5802 | Philadelphia (360 | Rose ae aus ve Library |...... Gen ..| O.| C. 1 4 (8k 2, 869 
N. 8th st. and Reading Room. 
5803 ae (Broad | RomauCatholic High School .| 1890| Sch...) F.| C. | Fr. | B. 2 i 
and Vine sts.). 
5804 | Philadelphia...... | Sacred Heart Academy and | 1850 | Sch...| F.| C. | Fr. | R. 4,600 
| Convent (Eden ee us | 
5805 | Philadelphia (Sta- | St. Timothy’s Workingmen’s | 1873 | Soc...) F.| C. SB: 5, 00 
tion I). | Club and institute.* | 
5806 | Phila.(Germant’n)| St. Vincent’s Seminary....... 1868 | Theo .} F. {| C. Froq b. 18, 700 
5807 | Phila.( 765 S.2dst.). | Southwark Library Company.| 1821 | Gen ..| O.| C. S. oie. 9, 20 
6808 | Philadelphia...... Spring Garden Institute...... 1851 | Gen -| Ef C.WS. Fri B: 16, 000 
flO) eeeor Claasecnootees Stephen Girard Building Law |...... Maween| Eo Gs Er FIP? 6, 500 
Library. | 
Gil) | eaaae COaecnsaanencne Superintendents’ Pedagogi- | 1885 | Sch...| F.| T. | Fr. | B. 8, 000 
eal Library. 
5811 | Phila. (City Hall).! Supreme Court of Pa........-. 11893 ) Law.) F.M PS ao kre ks 5, 000 


* Statistics of 1900. 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 
B, both. ] 


7: F, free; S, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 
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| me | pol) | Gays] eee arr $129 $940 #1, 259 oeeaten | di Hie Davie sce eee | 5775 
| | 
Pas | 120, 2 BOD esses sseseeloneeeeeosssnedlsnesescateceeceee Clara E, ianniy oot 5776 
r \ 
ae co eee eam Rae DOR nee Wm. H. Alden ........ ..| 5077 
200.2... pesca eee 08 a RR peeeain RCs eter heen ie Dene ey £7 | 5778 
ae Pree: [ae ls eno od een te ae : Seas poo | Ana re ees | 5779 
ieee oe aa | mater eens eae ere | ere U0 eer. clits araers: [oie ee pe Serer ee ter aaeetie | 5780 
— ee. ee a 5881 
ao | HE Ble Alen: 20 a sseeeeeejeretescecli pee caaegeeceeeeseceeeecees 5782 
ee. | Sh ec seeees II ea eee tee eres David Rust 2222222227227) 5783 
| | | | 
| Be | oe ae ee | he on ae eee eee a [eee aes | reece [teres Ott | Milton M. Bergey.......- 5784 
ee. ae a oe ee 5785 
Ree eeiars Wai se 5786 
i | 7 bacco] eked eee sees ane ar Peo K, neat See, 
ee wie i a a 5788 
| PeCOOM eco Bot, G10). ne di eee es» 4, 786) Pe: otere tees Mary A. Vell... eee -5789 
2 ae : Ti ee re ek eae U0) ln ate eet Phe I aa veri ery eres” ree utneptes eee 21 °))) 
| he iLO co a Da ee Le Ei all en eevee i eae Thos. S. Wiegand ......- 5791 
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| | 50 nse $450 See 1 ee een” Generic |r em nebmmacicrre ms tte 3) S04 
| | 
5 OU cose ed rrr | OREN leaner | nye Fe Sh 7 aerate eter 5793 
#000)... ae ae Pee oe Beers | Picea Lee | ET i: 5794 
2,0 es ee | pees — seston ees SN Goehiics ene 5795 
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| Public High School 


.| Public High School 
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Teachers’ Institute Library... 
Temple College 


Union leagues... -.aeec. eee 
United States Naval Home... 
University Club of Phila 
University of Pennsylvania .. 
Biddle Law Library 
Department of Medicine. 
Ursinus College, School of 
Theology (Ref. Ch.in U. §.). 
Wagner Free Inst. of Science. 
William Penn Charter School. 
Woman’s Medical Col. of Pa.. 


Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion Free Library.* 
Young Men’s Christian Assoc. 
Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 
Public School 
PublicLibrary ofthe Phoenix- 
ville School District. 
Public High Sehool 
Academy of Medicine........ 
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Library Association. .......... 
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Thurston Preparatory School. 


Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, 
Pittston Library * 


State Inst. for Feeble-Minded 
of Western Peinsylvania. 
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Richland Library Company.. 
Berks County Law Library.. 
Boys’ High School 
Girls’ High School 
Public Wibratyec.s seer. oa: 
Schuylkill Seminary ......... 
| Public Library 


* Statistics of 1909. 
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: | | | Gel Z ba iS ee 7 
Location. | Name of library, E | el S [pog eel ¢ 
| ers oS 
| a 1g |e le ease 
c & | See) ees) se 
cs Oo |A| a |e © > 
aaa annEienneEEnEeE —-____j|-—— | — 
1 2 3 | 4 5) | 6 | 7 | 8 9 
|, Ieee | | 
PENNSYLVANIA— , | | | | 
continued. i . 
| | 
5864 | Riegelsvilie....... Pubiie Library...... Rererionrid | testes, | Gen ..; O. | (Gar [iissathes Jet | 3, 546 
a03 | RoyeiMiOic........ Free Public Library *......... 1898 | Gen 4 R.{_ ©. | Be eee 
5866 | SHeserstown ...... Publi Bish School... 1888 | Sch...| F.1T.0.] F. B.; 1, 000 
BSO7 [Sl MARYS 2 cece | St. Marys Benedictine Priory | 1850 | Soc .| F. | &: Bre Re 5, 000} 
5868 | Scottdale.......... ; Public High School .......... ye: [Sch ..2) Foy 2. Rr (| eee 
B09 Scranton .....-..4s | Connell Law Library......... 1899 | Law ..| O. C. Hr | eRe 5, 600 
5870 | yeas (1162 een juge Public Library |....... Gen R. | C 10) leh: 2, 400 
reen Ridge st. ). ssoclation.* : 
5871 1 ea cee! ' Lackawanna Institute of His- | 1886 | SeiiactRo! Ogle ee 2, 000 
| Adams ave.). tory and Science.* | | | | 
O8s2 WoCrantOnic. 2. ..c-1- Lackawanna Law and Li- | 1891 | Law... F.| C. So ier 4, 500 
brary Association. | | | 
Reveal eeone OMe cee wee PalbWesGDra even eee eee ss) ore | 1890 | Gen ..| O.) TT. Tits |] 18% 45, 820 
BW Me dO eas eceasier el ety Cecilia MGademy ....50.5c8 1272 (Gen. ye: [| OC. | Be Re 1, 250 
BOTS Beach Ueno ici St JohmisiColie@e ee eee see 1884 | Coli...) F.; C. UE. | Re 3, 844 
OOM erie Oso 52s cc dle cn 0 School of the Lackawanna* .|...... ech. 2.8, | Oo Bees 2, 000 
5877 | Seliusgrove....... Susquehanna University.....| 1859 |} Col...! F.j| C. Ere) 9B: 6, 600 
5878 | Sellereville........ | Bubligesehocl ay acres oo H8SOqP Sli ee Ee | ok oe ee, 1, 320 
0879 | Sewickley ........ PUGH CALDLALY ose. cs. see ae 1876 | Genes | eae F. | iB. 6, 848 
6880 | Shamokin ........ | Public High School .......... Is), Sch..] F.| T. | Fr. | R.] 1,000 
BOS eSHENONGs sch i. Ol) WuStVEG ce nape ae pases) Sth .st eC. 9 Brad 1, 000 
EO ee eee | Public Scheel... Me. Sch... F.. 2, | wr) Ray eeeeaiog 
5833 | Sharpsville ....... Puplic SclicOl sso acteu.cts. ae: Stlia:.| site | con) a 1, 200 
gos2 | ohetield ...3.....-. RIG BONGO ace cece sa 1503 | Sch-.i Be De | Bra 1, 000, 
5889 | Shenandoah .....- Piiblie pened! 4.5... maes leed ieelies.| Be iH alebs 4, 857 
5886 | Sheridanville..... Sheridan Free Public Lib....| 1960 ; Gen ..| F.| T. 1Rx if Je), 3, 500, 
5887 ) Shippensburg..... Cumberland Valley State | 1873 | Sch...] F.| T. | Fr. | R. 5, 000 
| | _ Normal School. | 
5888 | Slipperyrock......) State Normal School ......... L889) Sch...) Keays 2: 1g, |p 1B. fF 2,000 
5889 | Smethport ........ | Public High School ......-.2.}-c+--- Sch. F.| T. | Fr. | B.{ 15100 
5890 | South Bethlehem | Lehigh University ........... 1gfay @ol..| Gal Co. ) Ere: 84, 657 
Heol ee (OC) Gn eee People’s Free Publie Library. 1908 Gen ..; R.| D. 18 IB. 2, 20 
5802 | Southfork......... | Public High School..........- pees ech-..| Balp Te | er) Be 1, 000 
5893 | South Hermitage..| John MecAlly Library .......- 11876} Gen ..| FP.) GC. | F. | B. 2,000 
5894 | State Coilege...... | Pennsylvania State College. 42.02.49 Col...; Fi T. Evie ke 20, re 
DOOD [ax sx = Ogee acs eee WROD Ti DIry cies cscs. +5 | 1898 | Gen ..; EB.) D. Py ler 1, 454) 
DsoG / Steeltom... sc. Bree MVE oe sects steeswater | 188} Gen ..; F.| T. a 3 000, 
GO ek eae GO ek sare era | Public High School*.....2 See aleesc Sch...) By? i Fr, i B. 2, 56 
5898 | Sugargrove ....... Sngargrove Seminary (John | 1884) Sch...) FF.) C. OAR: 1, 000 
Hopkins Library). 
5899 | Sunbury .......... Puplicshigi School*.,...e0.cleenece Ech...) Bl] T. | Fr | BF 1, 200 
5900 | Susquehanna ..... Susquehanna Library........ gegen...) Fo Co | eB: 5, 500 
ouul | Swarthmore .....2) frieuds’ Historical Liorary...|....2- Hist ..| Ho C. i | Ri 2, 636, 
5902 |..... alo ee a | Swarthmore College.......... 1864 | Col...! F.| ©. | Fr. | B.| 16,000) 
DIV Salwar CLO ssh ee - Delphic Literary Society .| 1875 C.Soc.} F.| C. = ral Ds | iL. oe 
5904 |..... (lle seeeeauasass ¥unomian Literary Soc ..|.....-| C.Soc.; F. | C. | F. | R. 1, 000 
5905 | Tarentum......... 1. 0, O, F. Library....-+....--| 1870¢"0.F..| Bel) C. | Fed Bete, oom 
6906) | Tidioute..... 2-2-2 JE DebKe Il OE AY Goan on ossanonme eerie Gen .., Fo To | Fae: 1, 000 
5907 | ‘Towanda. .o..22. JPA ONIG JOD AY goeoonoengedene 1897 | Ger |. Oat) I. Wie ae 4,188 
5908 |..... LOE econ afoeererct Susquehanna Collegiate Inst.) 1852 | Sch. ec) § Ge | Fr. | B. 1, 200 
H909> || Dremornt ..2 scene 2 WH Public High School] ........2 se2 Sch... } PTS br Bae 1, 000 
OSLO LOVece: 2 eee | Public High School .......... 1853 | Sch... 4) Fs} T. Op) | 1B. 2,000 
5911 | Turtlecreek....... | Union High School...........)...... Sch. Al any 1. Fr. | B. 3,000, 
OOI2My UNIONTOWN 2.222 Book Club Library ........... 1860 | Soc...) F.| C. S. NEB: 3, 000 
BOIS Ai. oe: Md geen. wee Madison Academy. ....--... 24! «ae<- Sch... UE. Wy GC. Fr. IB. 1,500 
OO1f ]..... CORR er eee e Rublic hig heSchool 7.2.0... sels eee sch... FE. | TMb ra B? 1, 000 
5915 | Vandergrift....... PRISONER AY Goneacoseenads ¢ 1901 | Gen ..2 R.PT. Da) F-. B. 3, O94 
5916 | Villamaria........ St. Mary’s Library*..........- 1854} Gen... R.| C. Fr, | B. 3, 700 
OOM A RAY WleanOVa:. .. «ce. Villanova College............ 1842 | Col .. 4) Ba pl Ce WIS. Ensim: 4,307 
DOLS Fa. sx Os. en secre Augustinian College of |...... Theo .| F.| C. Fra i Ri 12, 000 
St. Thomas. . 
6919 | Wanamiec......... Newport Township Free Lib ./ 1896 | Gen ..| F.|_T. Fea 2575! 
5920) PANWaIT Cll seen. ccc e Pe TC Ta yg os ee cee bee 1876 | Gen...) C.|T.D.| F. | R. 12, 000 
6921 | Washington ...... Citizens WUBTATy <..c:.06 oe. << 1870 | Gen ..| F.| C. |S.Fr.| B. 5, 800 
5900 1)... ay Care a | ini ty elle 2S. ec 1879 | Sch... Fa} CG. | Fraiiies 3, 000 
923 1. ae GOua. ia cee Washington County Law Lib*:...... | Law. yr.) C: aR 2, 500) 


* Statistics of 1900. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 


Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


(Column 6: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


Lveation. Naine of library. G 
a 
3 
S) 
By 
I 2 3 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
eontinued. 
Washington....... Washington FemaleSeminary|...... 
Lee do.............| Washington and Jefferson) 1789 
a College. 
iE have do.............| Young Men’s Christian Assoe*| 1890 
| Watsontown ...... Publier thigh: Selioola.. .. a-tat--e 
NVRVING Reece ees St. Lukes Selioole:-22.4- 5-4-0 1884 
Waynesboro ...... Publie High Sehool* .........]...... 
Waynesburg ...... Waynesburg College ......... 1860 
Weis Library...... MV erseliilo ran yaeeeree ree 1896 
Westehester......! Birmingham Library......... 1795 
ae GOs osc7. ee. y Chester’ County Hist. Soc. .a-c1e 
) oe do.............| ChesterCo.Lawand Mise. Lib.* 1861 
cee do.............| Darlington Seminary.........) 1851 
eae do...........-]| Bublieibrary® .2.2.02....e4-) 1872 
Mer OM aire hc, MOA Rublie School. sas. ss ee 1846 
= Bete CO..2sss-02e2.) State Normal Sehool 22... .. 24) 1872 
MICSUtO Wills < ca cia ct Westtown Sehool.........-... 1803 
Wieoniseo......... Publie High Sehool .......... 1886 
Wilkesbarre ...... Law and Library Assoeiation.| 1856 
Meese do.............| Osterlout Free Library ......| 1886 
‘ee do.............| Wyoming Hist.and Geol. Soe.) 1858 
eae do.............| Young Men's Christian Assoe.| 1871 
Williamson Sch...) Williamson Free Sehool of | 1888 
Mechanieal Trades. 
Williamsport...... BublieSchoolesesscesees ose 1882 
ee a9.............| Williamsport Diekinson Sem- | 1900 
re inary (Alumni Library). 
hee GOsea. ee ee NE CaAy Ibrany tess... 4440 loos 
Wyalusing........ Ruble hibraty anc 2s00 sss <s4he -oe 
Wyneote.......... Chelten Hills Sehool*........)...... 
pare Vere. see: Yardleyville Library .......-- 1845 
MOU Gee aca eee id His. Soe. of York County...--- 1902 
BS eS. mink ems! table) bteg Wnlshs:) qian kame || 1897 
Iie s steve Oe as occas York Collegiate Inst. (Cassat | 1873 
Library.) 
erie do.............| York County Aeademy.......| 1787 
are do.............| York County Law Library *..| 1868 
RIIODE ISLAND. 
FAMIGHIOIY: 2 re evseecte 4 Idee Wal ewAY Anoop anocpdeano. 1874 
Apponaug ........ \Mgetey Balle) CA a mereemecesesigcece oh Me aes 
ATMNE ON)... <2. 4 RubWe WI bTaLy seceeecee ss oat 1895 
AISNAWAY. occ oesee 2 Free Library Association..... 1871 
JSS) EO) Dl pec ganas asap Library Assoeiation *......... 1870 
Sec hot eee oa | Publie Library Assoeiation...| 1888 
BAG pitOM.. sane: i Bublie Library ...-:2.2....24! 1880 
Bloek Island...... UslanG@ehircesarbrarycaces: . a4 1878 
ISRIStOM. fe ico: Public High Sehool ....... Jia 5...24 
ears GOksch...cs20- 4) Ropers free Librarvioas... <4 blo7s 
Caroling... 222. Rublie Jobrany js. oo. oe 1881 
Centerdale........ Union Free Library .......... 1871 | 
Central Falls...... Free Publie Library.......... 1882 | 
Crompton. jsccs..¢ OT CCUUD TAL Vie acces ee oe ee 1876 
East Greenwieh...}| East Greenwieh Aeademy....]..---. 
Sees Oeecne. epee a Hreewolbralyasmeee cree ee BLOT, 
East Providenee..| Watehemoket Free Pub. Lib.|...... 
East Providence | East Providenee I'ree Library |]......-| 
Center. 
Edgewood ........ } Free Publie Library * 2.2... 44997 
JODRGUEIO = oaaeinp ose ce | Mantou Free Library.........| 1880 
Greenville ........ leqelay bie: Inve WAY Ge aonononee OL 1881 
HODCaeransc cee! EL ope Ltbrarys o2- ne ene es aa eee 
Hope Valley ...... Langworthy Public Library..| 1888 
ISON Wel ce hemcteeaeae Soekanasset Sehool for Boys*.| 1859 
Po ee (Clepeacerenucear | piticen CeO se nantanacnea nl |S aad 
I JamestOwn .... 2. Philomenian Library ........ 1849 


* Statisties of 1900. 
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PUBLIO, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1908—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


B, both.] 
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Books issued for 
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Taxation. 
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Bape tee oe RM bates. ao Seis elacdleraiovereiecl SeReeeT ME 5924 
$90; QOOU.. 2 soccer cece ome 5925 
| Sa ebad| 5 GaeERnS ar nines Beara GAS 5926 
Mees are x: Steps | bite wes Se lallave'e faveys Sees eyaiee creer 5927 
Wi erove rec stele Porters oi svai cineca erale tietaialans cleterete 5928 
FP ico: HA Po erase ete oe leans beers eee ae 5929 
es cone (A Li Darby J2.2..ccese ee OuaU 
5,000) Jos. J. Schmitt ........ 5931 
bE ctl A, Semmes ee een ene seesi 5982 
eS cc coe Samuel Marshall........; 5933 
SEES 45 See ene anes Baca rae J 5984 
LAOS € Ho oer Oa Coe | 5935 
SE eOSSEE GHAHet oss 1. aoe oee ae ccmcacsod d 5936 
Addison L. Jones......-.| 5937 
Aliee Cochran......... 5988 
| W. W. Dewees .......-- 5939 
Georus.JeIkcenmees- sees 59-40 
ee eee | We ere OPER A edit. | 5941 
56,374) Myra Poland .o..2-eee: 5942 
ee a | Rey. Horace E. Hayden... 5948 
Eee meee) (Wie, Paneer eee Sin or 5944 
Bate ic tesco tal > etc eters is ajerevegaseieers eve olsen 5945 
Le ea Louise M. Reeder........| 5946 
Lee cooat C. E. MeCloskey...-+--:-, 5947 
bE ea ECs fy es pen oes re bi Ae eee 5948 
7,000, Sarah C. Adams....... 5949 
S -Se ee aera nti 5950 
See ae Harriet W. Comly.......) 5951 
Geo. R. Prowell ....... 5952 
Ee cs cters Sih ane 59538 
Be CR earner an anooGse 5954 
Elmer EK, Wentworth.. 5955 
JER AGCEC Hetageeot Mo aeenecn ran merece ores 5956 
3,500, Myra S. Anthony ...... 5957 
Sarah A, Robinson..... 5958 
Miantyvioll, Wolken 2s. cee. 5959 
Herbert F. Larkin..... 5960 
I oR ee eT CRC 5961 
Flora M. Kendall...... 5962 
| Emma 8. Bradford .... 5963 
Hares Chemin 5964 
BO Se ee eee Deon sneeces | ttle 
14,000) Geo. U. Arnold......... 5966 
eee teres A) Jonni bell yas eee 9967 
500} Frank C. Angeill....... 5968 
ES ars (aes Ream ame eee RR | 5969 
1,200} Annic M. Livscy....... 5970 
Hate etter Had eoetavere «cs tals lovee. cies See aiake sie ieeeee | 5971 
5,000) Emma J. Knight ...... 5972 
Brees cee ) Jennie E. Briggs.........} 5973 
es ats, cae @lara Balow2yo.. sees 5974 
2, OOM Sere casas aisles. eye scessereis erorerees 5975 
Phebe H. Edwards..... 5976 
1,200} Lloyd L. Mathewson ....| 5977 
Benes Feiss Gace 6 eee ee are crne tr Mil] Dies 
Clara Ay Ole yess. ser 5979 
} PEE Ere ree Sane onc 5980 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


(Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 


R, reference; 


| | | | lage's. 
| Bm fERES aS 
ils eees) 
Location. Name of library. 3 | | ae ts oe reg) 8 
SZ oes o) Riis S q 
5 ZA 1S] & [sSeisol 8 
| 5 | 2 |S) B ISS es) s 
| a | O {8| a & 6 > 
| | : 
| 1 2 ba | + [5] 6 | 3 | 8 | 9 
i es (ee ee i 
' 
RHODE ISLAND— | | | | | | 
continued. | | | | | 
5983 | Kingston ......... | Hreeelibratvietenscuescek coc cee cs j Gen 2. (Bajet Cars es 7,020 
SOS eee GOR sre eases | Rhode Island Col. of Agricul- | 1890 | Col 1 si) Ake Mies || ie. 10, 000 
| _ ture and Mechanic Arts, | 
5985 | Lakewocd ........ (Shree ib rainverc sees eee er 1st? | Gen 2.) Fo} 7, Ee | B. +, 200 
ousGmeLittle Compton ..4) Free Public Library.........- Peover st |e le i 48: 2, 204 
ousf i lonsdale....ce.2.4 Lib. and Read. Room Assoc.*.| 1854 | Gen ..1 R. | C. Sa ie: 3, 904) 
DVSs PMlanVvilles.2..2..4 BOTEVU ONO A TY eis 1872 | Gen ..| Beal Re Be 2, 237) 
5989 | Matunuck .......- ae! Beverty Hale Memo- | 1896 | Gen ..; O. | Abe iy i) 18%, | 2. a 
rial Library.* 
5990 | Natick ............ Pree Library ¥..c.:2sse0e0++- 1882 Gen 4 B.) Dee | B.1 2,375 
DOOIM Wewport........ 2. Middletown Free Library*...} 1848 | Gen ../ R.|  C. FL. B. 1, 600 
5992 |..... oo SY Newport Historical Society <.| 1853 | His.11| F. | C. | F. | R.| 9/000 
BES) | eee GORE Ss ec People’s Librany ccs. << sc. 1869 ; Gen ..| C. | C. F. | B. 3-4, 500 
Bogut. ..d0......0.2 108 Post Library (Fort Adams)... ie Gar...) F.] T. | FO | By 1650 
DoO oer =... Ores ccoe ee Redwood Library ...........- 747 | Gen ..} O.| C. {S.Fr.) B. 45, 700 
5996 |..... QO nents he Rogers ish Schools... cass ses see Schiece) Ray diss lires eb: 1, 205 
OOM le cee: MOrresec ease Ne Na CeA a ibrany. 2... ESS3 Vo Men. sec. S= aleBs 2, 000 
5998 | Oak Lawn........ Public LIDTATY ascscvcss cenes 1889 | Gen ..} F.|_ T. EB 4, 269 
9999 | Olneyville........ lyse IG GUY Gasanacoeaceecnar 1875 | Gen a O.| T.C. | Hy || 183. 8, 600 
60003)" Pascoa@....0......- Ladies’ Pascoag Library......|..-.-. Gen ..! K.] C. Sais 1, 550 
6001 | Pawtucket........ Deborah Cook Sayles Library.|.....- Gen ..| O.} T. F, | 185. 21, 382 
GOCZ a Ress (CC) olecranon PubhesHisn School 2... crass se Sch... RAN PL. || Shrike 2, 000 
6003 | Peace Dale........ Narragansett Library Assoc ..; 1855 | Gen ..} F.|  D. 1a, |) 183. 9,723 
6004 | Phenix ........... Pawtucket Valley Free Lib ..| 1884 | Gen ..) R.| T.D.| F. | B. 6, 000 
€005 | Pontiac ........... Public Library 0s. c0.c.06 <0. 1884; Gen ..| F.]) T. | F. | B., 3,166 
6006 | Portsmouth....... Free Public Library... .2..4--< 13898 | Gen ..| O.| T.C./ F. 1 C. 2,500 
6007 | POVICENCE s.50256 | Academy of the Sacred Henrt.|-....-| Sch...) Fa) “©. Fr. | B. 5, 000 
6008 |..... ee | Brown University .........--. jor | Col. ..10. |) ae. | Er. | B.| 138, 000 
6009 |..... GOS ee ceen cnt | Butler HospitalfortheInsane.)...... ASV..clPRalW ©. re Reet 3, 000; 
6010 |..... GUC ace eee ee ' Classical High Sehool........ 1897 | Seh...| F. | T. | 1055 iF LE, 1,343 
COLD... Ot eerasen we | Davis’s Cirenlating Library ..| 1855 | Gen ..| R.| C. ee || Ge 7,000 
6012 | Providence (Elm- | Edgewood Free Public Li- | 1897 | Gen ..|0.| T. 1X) 183. 2,175 
' wood Station). | — brary. 
6013 | Providence ....... Bnoelishiitieh Schools: .cssesehesses Sch...) ya. ae, || J23, 4,244 
COU. 2... OMe Ate: | Franklin Lyceum Library....| 1847 | Mer ..] R.| C. Saaieke 4,302 
6015 |..... Oeste Brrends! School... .-a.se sere 1819 | Sch...] F.| C. | Fr. | Ry 8, 000, 
6016 |..... (al cheers eas ee Gregory’s Circulating Lib....| 1881 | Gen ..| R.[ C. @ Fr. | C. 7, 560, 
(On| | See CORI ar ee as La Salle Academy............ | isAlaiSeh.. 3} Ey. iC .an Were: 1, 030 
6018 We... ce ee Olneyville Free Library *....| 1875] Gen ..|0.|T.C.| F. a 8,565 
COLO 2. GLOSS ices See es Providence Atheneum .....- 1753 | Gen ..| O.] C. | 8. |B.| 65,621 
CO20 REE... OP tanec Rulbliceioraives se cere ene 1878 | Gen ..|O. | T.C.' F. |B. | 109, 429 
dip) | Lae Rhode Island Historical Soc.| 1822) His...| F.|T.C.| Fr. |B. | 22,000 
6022 |..... Goatees oe: | Rhode Island Hospital.......1.....- Viifed .. Ko} iC. Fr, | B. 1, 600 
6023i0.. .. Onis. e424) Rhode Island Medieal Soc...| 1879 Med | He eC: Fr. | B.| 15,000 
GO2H TE... OSs Sacred Heart Convent Lib.*..)...... Belt...) Pay C. Ides | By, 3, 150: 
6025 |h.. .. (lOmerc. < en ae St. Francis Xavier Academy..|...... Schees sha eC: Ss. B: 2, 000; 
GO2Z6HE.... COM zee State Law Library............ 1868 | Law..| F. | T. F, | R. 27, 500, 
02/ Vee Oa se es | States Wibrenvene e saree. eee & State siek. ek, pies ee, 15, 000 
6028 |....- (rai sccer e _ State Normal School.......... PIS7t Sch. sab. | T. F. ! B. 12, 200 
6029 }..... GO enn. Union for Christion work *...| 1868 Soe...) R.| C. mS aCe 5, 247 
Ale doe. 8 od 'Y. M,C. A. Library.........., 1854} Y.M..) F.| C. |S.Fr.| Bl} 3,500 
GOSIT eee. COs he ee Y. W.C.T.U. Tea Room Lib .)9 1880 [iy. Ww. ie| GC. RS enc: 1, 550: 
60924) Riverside .......... | Free Public Library........./f.5...4 Gea. Oren: EF, Be: 4, 398 
6033 | Saunderstown .... Willette Free Library ........ 1886 | Gen ..| O.; _T. Cs 1, 700; 
6034 | Saylesville ........ | Sayles Free Lib. Association .| 1886 | Gen ..| F. | TC he wh Be 1, 407 
6035 | Shannock......... | lene Mills W.C, T. U. Free | 1889 | Soc...) F. | T. By i Re | 1, 950 
| Library. 
GOSOR I ESUIMIMIT secs cee eee | ree EIpretgececcs 1. ccc ee 1891 ; Gen ..| R. | ae Be Ca 2, 500) 
O0od | TIVeTtOn 02. 2ccee. | Whitridge Hall Free Library.|...... Gen. UE. | ELD.) EBS! 4,179 
6038 oe On Four Union Publie Library ........ | 1888 | Gen ..| R. Ci BK, WeBs 2, 888 
orners. | 
6039 ; Valley Falls....... | Free Public Ib Gansoaen d Soeoae | Gens ER. Die. Ea ieba 2,700 
CONOR Net Ere Neeser. see | George Hail Free Library *.... 1871 | Gen Oe a Ey UPB: 8, 000 
6041 | Warwieck.......... | League Free Library ...:....i..... Gen ..| O. | T. 19, yp 3B 8, 850 
6042 | Westerly .......... eine Tish School. 27. ae. a88) Gee Selsey | 154 1. F. | R. 2,000 
603 I... gee ne. 4 cee Palio Wibraty as) 2. isoi! Gen 4 0.! CG. | Pip as cos 


* Statisties of 1900. 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation, D,donations. 7: F, free; 5, subseription; Fr, free for reference. 8: C, circulating; 


B, both.] 
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Be ae 
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eg | 23 
& 3 
as . 
17 18 19 | 
i sietaiateiaie/s |lateieleiava:oieis Lewis B. Alch, jr........; 5983 
POCO REDE ornare | Lillian M, George .......| 0084 
BOE ETI EAE PEAS Holocene ee 5985 
BC ABH oe ememeoe Gee ay lO see a eee a OU 
Rie eretaiaveis 6 jocerecees Se ee Hien mak tlh doe boH 
Sunnreey ers erence rei PALO Chien. coo se eels Obs 
mefesverisiats Pertareas SOR SAR OC ORR UnE COME ECEeuae | Um, 
BN ate elerei | ieee eee nveie ctlete es syaiey wa tiate or ausvarayversieye erent 5990 
Beara tate coetel | ate eeercre ciara leneteie,cisicver evens fais sierra olereere ee 5991 
BHAA SED ROCOME Or WR ol ile ys a kace ree 5992 
$106, me Peers Jane E. Gardner......... 5993 
Deere Sie ae arnt atereys | Servi o yeya ote cts Ste cise eee 5994 
ie, ble Richard Bliss 25 ...¢e 5995 
TOS000 | Fee een ee ven cess cslewciee eeecmeees 5996 
STSreiatere cola tatala crevciaiere| arauat= ovate vauatevelea aieccnerayserete eee 5997 
eRe Al Nneaeee L. M, Prreeeenneeetaees 5998 
16,000} $35, 000, Harriet H. Richardson ..| oe 
elec oie’ staveiais|| azar scale iste oil/<s\e-epae) a els ieneieus e veseilareyarereverseemee iG 
Lee | “950,000; Minerva A. Sanders .... | 6001 
Ls ieee aaa lous coos ca aoe eee ae OU? 
82; 000cceea. 50 Hive We Pisonbarecen a eee | 6003 
PERS Sere erie cre HIG Wi SPCNGCEl. cccer eee OUUe 
BEBE SUE bonesooos Bone AlDLO. 2. eee 0005 
Be ernne 2,000| Katherine B. Fisk.----..| 6006 
Bese e Orel etecaret a ecars clllgserer eects cco yere Oc, eee <<< 6007 
a77,427| 120,000: H.L. Koopman .......... 6068 
BERS ae Aeon aa GE nee 6009 
SOM, Wis Pee (Camber oer pari ae acremaett Ate. 6010 
Stee re Seat Mate rotate ve arel| cuavetevercreievetrie iejetelotepeters terrence 6011 
AC Inre ZS OOO Ey Le Eine verre rsicteeeteeye 1 BOUee 
Pe ae ee tetera coat | a eeseelata ais iaiavale st etenarsvetore eeeretors 6013 
BES: A Gen clece ame eat eee ace cmaotnieS & 6614 
Bo ACeaS MenScmess Caroline R. Jones........) 6015 
SERRA | Sica ceemnere Lucy E. Baker...........| 6016 
Pte a.0 sie Were ste ocioone Brother Peter ...........} 5017 
PO“OOUN) 250) O00 /Fec eaceere een ceecseees 6018 
39,709, 50,000) Joseph LeRoy Harrison .| 6019 
erate ciete | 475,000] W.E. Foster .............] 6020 
Al 23a mes oes CaSeB ric hiiiveseeeteee 4 6021 
BOE EOE | yee Cee Geo. 8. Mathews, M.D... 6022 
SSOar Ah an | banot eee ) Geo.uD, Hersey. 2.2022.) 02a 
sLeuetoes |bieactter aso unernneenee onecarian » 6024 
BOC oa BAOLOaEee Sister Margaret Mary ..., 6025 
Sondene oy |baansasee ARISE loreal pan gaanouee | HOFAS 
Bee Lee ae HyvOy Brichant ss... IOUz 
Bye cela arate PA estat a os ailloetereha ia: sveuavevaiaiaue\Velererevaseto euersate 6028 
Voce vesavarorets OMpe teeters ie-a arty scotsta) ote aca w-cvardcais cy suerareatatecstavets 6029 
TOOLS. Sees, 2 AIR Setrars ciate etereen, everecaceteverers meer 6030 
SRORHAG AS ROS OSaO# Fannie Atkinson........) 6031 
See me Te Caen Mary W. Blodget........| 6032 
eee | 100 Ruth A. Arnold ........_| 6038 
ee. a eee a NV A Sci thie see ose rOUst 
Shee cctre Bheteeer a Ns NS RESON HO Goncenconas WOlBS 
BOS Enh e | RAS HGtEEG bbc cd Semen A 6036 
Seeeecieis Atos ctteieniee Mary J. Seabury.........| 6037 
Bio leieselcsete SBtets eretsvetray AIP aepeteic sc accisiaiers wreroicr sre ere puceene 6088 
reise creletet te teiecsetenie’s ll, UR ee eenasoanesccoosl| by 
deicewievee eee Cee eee 60-10 
eee! Bisa. dd ary A. Late .....0. 4c 60 
ue LS Sa) LE ccs ile 
11001010) Se osaceee P than Wilco xe 6043 


@ Does not include a reeent bequest of the late John Carter Brown, amounting to $500,000, not yet 


available. 


Of this fund, $150,000 is to be used for the erection of a new building for the library. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 


Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 


kh, reference; 


Location. 


RHODE ISLAND— 
continued. 


SOUTIL CAROLINA. 


SMC Me seis scenes 
Anderson .......-. 
Cedar Springs..... 


del). 
Charleston 
Chester 
Clemson College .. 
Clinton 


CONWAY 552070 a4 
Darlington 


Gainey een. at 
Geargctown....2.) 
Greenville 


Mount Picasant.. + 


he OO ed 


Seiety nil See Ae 
Des nburg 


Union 


Williamston 
Winnsboro 


Building— 


Circulating, ref- 


erence, both. 


Name of library. Ss 
yo} F 
wn 
2 | & 
Ey i) 
2 3 4 
North Kingstown Free Lib...| 1899 | Gen 
Harris Institute Library....-. 1865 | Gen 
Schofield Normal and Indus- | 1868 | Sch... 
trial School.* 
Central High School ......... 1898 | Sch.. 
South Carolina Institution for} 1849 | Asy. 
the Education of the Deaf 
and Blind. 
Charleston Orphan Housc....| 1800} Asy. 
College of Charleston .......: 1785 | Col. 
Mira yeSOClCUVine ease. ae 1748 | Soc. 
Med. Soc. of South Carolina*..|...... | Med 
Smith (Mrs. Jet) Private Sch.|...... Sch. 
Library.* 
SouthCarolina Military Acad-|...... seh 
emy. 
Young Men’s Christian Assoc.| 1854 | Y.M.. 
Patterson Public Library..... 1899 |} Gen .. 
ClemsonAgricultural College.| 1892 | Col . 
Presbyterian College of 8. C..| 1895 | Col . 
Thornwell Orphanage(Nellie | 1875 | Sch 
Scott Library). 
Benedict College............. 1871 | Sch 
Columbia Female College * ..)...... Col . 
Library Association .......... 1890 | Gen . 
Presbyterian Theo.Scminary.|.....- Theo 
Presbyterian Col. for Women.|...... Co] 
Bue Schools cesses cs oe: 1883 | Sch 
South Carolina College....... 1805 | Col. 
Stabe mulonra Ry sec see co ee 1816 | State 
Supreme Court Library*.....|...... Law 
Ursuline Academy 2.2.0. 25.7 1868 | Sch. 
Borrougelis SChool*to22...... sie os | Sch 
Darlington Guards Library *.) 1896 | Gen 
Mayo High School (colored) .|...... sch: 
St. John’s High School*......|.....- Sch.. 
Due West Female College ... i...2.! Col .. 
Wrskine Collese sess. .4-. 488. 1839 | Col.. 
Euphemian Literary Soc.| 1843 | C.Soc 
Philomathean Society .. 1842 | C.S0¢ 
Theological Sem. (A.R. P. ) tee Theo 
IhimestoneiCollere. (2... 5..554 2... Col... 
Winyah Indigo Society*......)...... | Gen .. 
Furman University........... 1851 | Col 
Greenville Col. for Women...|...... Col 
Publicsoibranyescce. ces cee 898 | Gen . 
Theological Seminary of the |...... Theo 
United Synod (Ey. Luth.). 
Newberry College............ 1859 | Col 
Phrewakosmian Literary | 1860 | Soc 
Socicty.* 
Clafiin Univ. (Lee Library) ..| 1876 | Gen 
GradedsSchoolizc. .e sees oo. 4 1894 | Sch 
GradediSchoolaeeescarecascae 4 1890 | Sch 
Winthrop Normal Indust.Col.| 1895 | Sch 
Society Hill Library.......... 1822 | Gen 
@onverse Colleges se ee 2 Mee oor Col . 
Kennedy Free Library ....... 1883 | Gen 
Wofford College .............. 1854 | Col 
Graded School. e e: 1889 | Sch 
Clifford: Collece yar ee eee Col . 
Rublic Librarvewecseee cee. 1898 | Gen 
Williamston Female TONS 1872 | Col. 
Mount Zion Institute .......-1.....- Sch 


* Statistics of 1900. 
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Ge Ss. 
C. Er. 
C. es 
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D. JO 
Ne Ir. 
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C. Ss. 
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PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 
B, both.] 


7: F,free; S, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 
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cede oe | Goose beeeeens el Saeeeey samme i eee Coe Cee Peereeees! Peer eee ren ere n re 6074 
000, 2400 eooscok Wagsna4 teoaeee f----+-- 20 CR crea 10,000 W. A. MeAulay.......... 6075 
PGE) OUU Eee ss. A ew ale 3 1,650).......-- 1 Bs eee Moo. Mei «22. aac 6076 
aes | iS} pagent, © Uae FY oe I ieee ft OD eee See ec AR Devin. 2a ee ee an OMG 
soadood loooded bucseneod lBocened WRaoses Mec A Sb apes Beane | ee eee ee ee er eee oe 6078 
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Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


fColumn 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; ¥, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 


R, reference; 


' | | L® as led 
| | | | | Beebe 
; pa Sha apo 
| . lice : | | mo (Be | 85 
| Location. | Name of library. ‘S lel = eoe So} g 
‘ — el «3 (3) 
| | S| @ 1S| & tescles| 3 
| 8 | 32 |B1 & pases s 
| | & So IF | na ie jo > 
| cia 
| 1 | 2 | 3 | + i) | 6 7 8 9 
| | | | 
| SOUTH DAKOTA. | | ! 
6100 | Aberdeen ......... | Alexander Mitchell Free Lib.! 1884 | Gen -2| O. |) a ia ee 7, 846 
6101 | Beresford ......... | Public High School ........-.|.----- See ae | T. | ¥r, | B. 1, 000 
Gl02 | Brookings .......- Publie Misi seneole 2.3. .ccn aco 'Sen...| I) To | ir) Bein 
6108 {..... GON Seneca. S. Dak. Agriculturai College .| 1885 | Col...) F.!| 1. | Fr. R. | 7, 350, 
BNO) |) Cantons 0c van xjcoue Puclic Senooly2).3...07).25 te Sch te) | T, | Fr. | B. 1,099 
aid ee i renee | Aneustana College *.......... (1370) Col..|F.! 7. | Ss, | ore 
6106 | Deadwood ........ Publie Senco. 2.2) 2.6.0 shee | Sen...) Bol oP, ere eee 2,000 
Bie) Heusornga: Public School .......ccccesee. 1894 | seh F.| tT | Fr | B.! 1,300! 
GOSH EITrOn sees. eases EMTONR COMES Cee aes cores arc 1893 3Coleeale He | ee Erb a 6, 000 
6109 |... One ate Hublic Gi bwiny 12s occa os: 1903 | Gen ..! F.| C. |[S.Fr.1 B.! 1,000 
GllO |) Weadiees. i225. Joes | Pubes HicnsSchoole es... 1895 | Sch a F.| C. 5. | B: 1, 000 
Gl. | Medison 2.5. .ce - State Norinai School... 226 e- TSEC asCieces Hee a ey as, ay Una 
Gli2 | Matehell...... se. | Carmerie Vibrary....scc0sn ca 19024 Gen 10,1 1. F. | B.! 1,606 
Gi, i Dakota University..-.......-. | 1ss7 Col...) BG. | Fr. | B.| 3,000) 
6114 | IPVGRPOuen semesters Ruble: S@hoolsece 2. sense sae -eeh oY | AE oie |] et 1, 262) 
i ae CO teesaouess Blate Libary? occ 5: oe coe [se0") Staite.) F(T | Tu, 5, 000 
G11G)..2.. GORE geen aces Supreme Court Law Library.-.! 1862 | Law...) F. | T. db dh Tek, 7, 786 
Gis esa ClOSeeakcnay ieee U.S. Indian Industrial School | 1891 | Seh...| F. | T. Rr, | B. 5, U65) 
Oll3ss) Redtiela 2.2.22... Redherdeollems tne: ee esc JESS) Cle sal te |) Cr Vibe, i) 13. 5, 000 
(GUUS) Ae Sronbe: IN WUC ria AllsSaimtssorbrany eos. ese 1585 | Sen esch Hele Ce: ats | B. 1, 000 
G10: |) .c =. Fs a eteieaeeiere mela Carnegie Free Public Library | 1902 | Gen | O.1 ff. } Re 5, 000 
GND ees (ClO anee saeres Lutheran Normal School..... | 1889 Scheel k: | C. Fr. | B. 1, 358 
HO0s Cis a Nanna cel I-Public Sebool=. .2202..-5.." 1880 | Sch...| F.| T. | F. | R.| 4,108 
GI e een Oem ere eee Sioux Falls College.......-..- S83 ocheee pies Eras. 2, 000 
G2 Ta eee COM ers nee | South Dakota Penitentiary...; 1882 | Asy...| F.| T. F, | CG | 2, 289) 
~~ | Spenniisline-. cae e | State Normal Sehool......... 1S8So5) (sche Hea ak Er lB 1, 500 
Jae} Soringfield........ | State Normal School .-......- [teeeee USchin.| B..) (Bo 1 ir, | B. 1, 000 
ne Mma 2 aves ee | Herbert Gopiert Library......)...-.. Gent diem. Ss. | B. | 1, 000 
6128 | Vermilion ........ | St. Joseph’s Academv .....--- 1896 | Sch | Rie, Iie |) Ue 1, 600 
G129 |... RQ een Donen ey ; University of South Dakotae.) 1852 | Col..4, F.} “To 1 Fr. |e 7, 962 
GISOsF \MALeLtoOwal e222 | eeUblichibrary comes: ee cce: 1900) Genta Ee |) sD Sib case 1,716 
(09 El re eres. cee. P Paplic Banool ce cocaene cess baste eehwexl Ei) i. BF. ob 1, 200 
GIS2RIE\Vebsterssee: een ee Publie High School*....-..-2: 1888 | Sch...] F.} T. Tee, IR 1, 000 
6133 | Wessington | Wessington Springs Scminary, 1887 | Sch...| F.j; ©. Vey lt IR. 1, 600 
Springs. | 
6134 | Yankton .......... i Carnecievlibranyasce: ssc. . ae 1903 | Gen ..| O.: = T. F B. 1, 200 
6135 |..... ip As en eee | Public High School .......-0.).....- Sch...| F.| T. | Fr. | Bij 5,385 
6136 |..._- (Guat ac saccee | Yankton College........+.++- 1290 | Cot ...| F. | c. | F. |B} 7000 
TENNESSEE | | 
{ 
6137 | Athens...........- | Grant University...........-. ‘1269! col...f0.| c. | Fr |B] 8,000 
6138 | Bell Buckle....... Webb SCHOOIRE cas. cnsaecemine er Schee. | Haile: Br | Be 10, 000 
GIS SSB TISCOM sees aise cies Kam se COlle gs Cian e scoce ec eseiel soeecs Coleee|y ha ke: Fr. | B. 5, 000 
GI40 eee COMER eecteicsce Public High School*.......-. E8957) Sche2.| Re a: Br iB: 1, 000 
6141 | Brow ae We cece Brownsville Female College .|....-. Col --| Dell (Ch, Ee, oF 000) 
(GULe LAN WD 0 (6 ieee Ne Longfellow Literary Soc *} 1885 | Soe...!| F. | C. Soaiek 2, 500 
6143 Ghatendcen Rarner Chattan’ga Col. (Hodder Lib.)| 1889 | Sch...] F.] CC. ifsc, || 18. 1, 750 
coe ol eee Glnceme men ers Grit University 2. 22c..-<.5 1887 | Collc.2/-E.). a aes 6, 000 
ae i eee dGn....2..--.aeChattanooza Normal Uniy .2), 190¢geceh. ..| Poi Co) Pie ee 1, 000 
GIG cae (6 Kane a arn oe Library Association .........- 1887 | Gen ..! R. | ens |S. EY, ob. 5, 400 
6147 | Clarksville........ Library Association *......... TsotyiGen .-; R.j T.CA 8. | Bs: 2,000 
GIES tae. Ce een eames Southwestern Presbyterian | 1876 Theo. F.| C. Hrs Bs 8, 500 
University. | 
6149 |..... BO re ee Wash. Irving Soc. Lib*...| 1871 | Soc...) F.| C. ee fe 2,000 
6150 | Columbia ......... Columbia, lnistitute ss... | 1836 | Sch...} O.] C. Ss. | 13}. 1,100 
Gist | Culleoka 23! Culleokw Acad. (Read’g Club)* 1880 Seh... F. C. Ss. iB 1, 000 
6152 |} Cumberland City .. Cumberland City Academy --|...-..- Sch..4 F.] C. Joey |) 18%, 1, 200 
6153 | Cumberland Gap... LineolIn Memorial iat ees 4 Sch. SEE.) (C. Bi ebr. | a8: 1; 200 
CISA Dicksonves..... 524 Dickson Normal College......)......| Sch. SEE C. tak rs SB: 2,000 
6155 | Fayetteville ...... Dick White College*........5[)....- | Sch ..4] F. 4) C. | Fr. | B.| 1,000 
GOO WP Rraniklin-.-<..-2-4 Tennessee Female College ...|....-- Col 4) EAVEG. segs || 18. 2, 000, 
6157 | Grassy Cove....... Grassy Cove Academy........)...--- Seh F.} C. eres 1, 900, 
6158 | Grecneville....... Greenevilleand Tusculum Ccl ...... Col Fu Co) gE 3. OB: 8, 000; 
61597 | Harriman: eae eee | American University........- | 1893 | Seh Func, thE. | 3, 000 
6160 | Hiwassee College .| Hiwassee College.............|-..--.! Col. Fa, CaP raise 8, 000 
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Public, society, and school. libraries in the United 


[Column 5: Building--0, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


[ lag ale. 
yee a. li) Batlee 
Loeation. ‘ Name of library.: 3) bl Se 1g on By} 8 
i ont +. = 
Bl og |3) 8 legate & 
2 | 2 |3| & |peslee! 3 
S) S 3 Ss [one i) 
1 | 2 . 3 i 5 | 7 | 8 9 
= a mi —_e 
TENNESSEE—COM | . ; 
6161 | Huntingdon ...... Southern Normal University.| 1891} Sel...] F.| CG. | F. | R.] 7,539 
6162 | Jacksol..........- Tete Colleee ci .ces kus SA | Sch..] F.| C. | Fr. | Bi] 2,500 
C165 Bi... OOcjecvsee = <t 2 Memphis Conference Female | 1842 M9 PCol . ER) Ge | re ie 6, 348 
Institute. | | 
6164 |..... ol) aegis meee | Southwestern Baptist Univ *.| 1887 | Seh...} F.| ©. | Fr. | B.} 3, 500 
6165 | Jefferson City....- Carson and Newman College.| 1858 | Col...) F.| C. |S. Fr.) R.} 4, 000 
6166 | Johnson City...... Johnson City Library ........ 1895 | Gen ..| R.| CG. 5. B. | 1, 200 
OLGTNS. .<< GOP ccc gee National Home Disabled Vol.!...... Govt. 2/OUR) T. Ere Bal 4, 000 
Sol. (Mountain Branch). 
G168] Knoxville: ......-- | Baker-Himel Univ. School*..|...... Seh...] F.| GC. Er. 7a) Bay 1, 00 
GIGON..<.-.< COG ate nepeee t. Kiuoxville Collese..-222..2.4-4 1875 | Col ...| F.| D. | Fr B. 2, 506 
6170 |..... Ok eetenc a oa -.... Kuox County Teacher's Cir- | 1892] Gen ..| F.| GC. s. B. | 1,50 
| culating Library.* 
(plat) it Amere GOP sae ae ae | Lawson McGhee Library*....| 1886 | Gen ..| O. a Ss. 333, 11, 40 
(i lgatag| | eee Glare eee cee eo | North Knoxville High School) 1900 | Sch...) F.| TT. Freun Re 1, 25 
CUS. «05 NG. Gemeente ae 1 Publie Sehool Library? ...8.49..2. Selr. Myra) 2. Wr ie 1,5 
GLANS. Omens <2. yee Tenn. Deaf and Dumb Sehool]...-.. ASS) ALDH |) gi Ere Ba 1, 00 
(Hi leds A eee MOS Bek 8 ee os University of Tennessee. ..---|...... Cole ALE Ce: Fr. | B. 18, 00 
6176 | Lebanon .......... Cumberland University .....- 1842] Col ..4-F.j)\ C. Er, iB: 21 
Gliig WNUCIWeNZIe....2--.¢ Bethel College Library *......)....-. Col 28 Fol) C. Er, |B: 1 
6178 | Maryville......... Maryville College =....5..... 79305 3s Coli Fah CC; Er Bi 13 
GI79) Memplhis.........4 Christian Brothers College ...|...... Col, wea CG. Se DR 7 
6180 |..... Cich Aaees Ore Literary Society. .........- 1872 C. Soe.| No | PEO} S: ill Bi 4 
6LSIW . 2... Omens cent Cossitt library =. .-2225.-2- 44! 1888 | Gen ..| O.| 1. Ea Be 22,568: 
6182 | Memphis.......... Memphis Bar and Law Li- |} 1874] Law..| F.| C. |8.Fr.} R. 16, 000; 
~ . brary Assoctation, 
Gish. MNO int aise esc d Memphis Hospital Med. Col..|...... Med Sap C: Fry RR: 2,150 
6154 l ie WlOtrse acres St. Agnes Academy*.........).....- peli. sh Filk’ (C. Frau 3 1, 300 
GUS5S... On eset Ste Manyisisehools ss.) = ....40 1873 | Sch...) F.| C. Fray) Ra 1, 000; 
GIS6 WS o.-= (Otero ee. Young Men’s Christian Assoc.|...... YN Sa Ce FE. 4}) B 1, 000 
Gls 7 Mig ais 2. 222: } Milligan: Cou@ge ee-mee ees. bes oe Col. EHR? Gs Fra B: 2, 000 
6188 | Monteagle ........ Fairmount School............ 1873 | Sch...] F.] C. Fr. | R: 1, 000 
6189 | Morristown ....... RUD CISCHOGleeeeee eee oat 11893 I Seh: Merah) Fr.) [| Ba 1, 01 
6190 | Mount Pleasant...| Howard Institute ............ | 1890 | Sch...] F.| C. Hea) Re 1, 200 
6191 | Nashville ......... BoseobeliCollepe 222.2... sul. a. -0 4 Coll. RESET Gs Tir a) B? 1, 000 
GIOOUE <=... OSE coe J BOWElNOCKOOles=2e eee ease aes Seh..2 Fue C. Eran BS 1, 500 
(USE3) |Aeeers Omen ees Carnegie Library...........-. 1902 | Gen ..| O.} T. Ea B: 15, 000 
(HEY Ieee Clore esemticn eae Central Tennessee College *..| 1866 | Col...) O.} C. S. B. 5, 000) 
GLO IE 2... Oasis & Welisk University 222-222 9. ee. ee Col..JMEGR CGC: SS. Bua zo 
GLOGHE. 2 =. GOS cc eee Masonie Library Association .| 1884 | Mas ..| R.} GCG. |S. Fr.| B. 3, 000 
(USWA | Serer COLOR nemrr eens ae | Montgomery Bell Aeademy ..| 1867 | Sch...| F.| C. Er. fi Be 1, 214 
GLOS MS 2. CO Geen t | Roger Williams University...| 1873 | Col...) F.} C. Er. oi) Be 6, 000: 
(HIE ease GO saress. ener 3 St. Ceeilia’s Academy ........ 1890 | Seh...| F.} C. Fr, |! R. 1, 300 
6200 |..-.- MO nee ceere s State deb rainy seesaoee ae | 1847 | State .| F.| T. Hai Re 50, 000 
G201 P...-- GO San. ssecee a. | Tcacher’s Elliott Library *. ...[ 1886 | Sch...) F.|T.C. | Fr. | B. 5, 000 
G202NE =. LO Venere ee ee Tennessee Sch. for the Blind.|...... Asy.s4biuW) Te We tor at) Bs 3, 150 
6203 |..... OSs ere | University of Nashville ...... Lee Be Col... 2) FO Gs pases || p05}. 15, 000 
G20 ie. Or ia aden. tl | Vanderbilt University ....... 1875 || Gol ..3]) Faw C: Fr, | B. 36, 000: 
C205. =. Orne slacates W oldlensWniverstiyeen seas: te ee Cok. Aneel Cs Fr.) B: 4, 500 
C200 a. =- AO teecieccmaes Theologieal Dept. (M.E.).|......| Theo .| F. | C. Fr. R3 1, 500 
s207'75...... dossier d oe! Ward Seminary ......-....244 1865 | Col. J 4!) CPi S. ih B: | 3, 000; 
6208 7...-- (OO e eere ce ae Young Men’s Christian Assoc.| 1894 | Y.M..) F.} C. Fr.3\) B: 1, 000 
6209 | Neboville......... Public High School*......... 1896 | Seh...] F.| TC. |] F. | B. 1, 000 
6210 | Newmarket....-.. New Market Academy*...... 885) FeSclye Ser .C. Fr.) ) R3 1,011 
6211 | Petersburg ........ Elizabeth Training School* ..)...... sche.) lan: ©, Fr. | B. 1, 000 
6212 IiPulaski ......2.-.! Martin Female College.......|...--. Cole. | Hann c: Fr. | B. 2, 000) 
6213 | Rogersville ....... Swift Memorial Institute. .... 1893 | Seh...] F.] C. F, } B. 1,0 
GBIAINUGIDY . 02.2252. .! Hughes Free Public Library *.|.....- Gen ..| F.] C. Fr. | B. 7,000 
6215 | Sewance .......... University of the South ......)...... Cole al BE! Ih iC? EF. 4) BoB 2319) 
G2UE NES. 2. Glen. senememterne} Thealosical Dept, (Pou s. 22 Theo Fi C2 Fr. | R. 2, 00 
G21 7b Sevierville .. 22... ot Murnplty College. sss... estas. 2 Sehr. Cs Tint) 3 1,30 
6218 | Sharon............ Prainine School. .2es..---2 Abe. “asch...|) Esa 2s ie Era ibe 1,00 
6219 | Spencer ........... Burritt Colepe -s..0-2 3. s 1849] Col ...| Of C. 1S. Pre Bi 3, 86 
6220 | Sweetwater ....... Sweetwater College ..........) 2.2... (Coy all 1D)! | Gh Fr. | B. 2, 00% 
6221 | Washington Col...) Washington College .......... 1796 | Col...) F. | C. Hea: 3, 000 
6222 | White Pine ....... Edwards Academy .........-- 1878 | Sch... F. | GC. Fo}. Bi 1,100 
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LL onoeee AY Resodeeme beens Bocas 0 Shorey (Scams tll Saar earn n (PON ZOGEMiemrcb ea ha lmerenmecns A 
ZOU 2. as De awn ee. ee See Re pedo. cece Sister Angela...........- 
ee sul eS eee ote one) St, OU. E 2 (0p Bes ee eee) Mary Skeffington........ 
2,000) 260, 3,640... 104s OMIM (9s O00. AAA ee ook. ane ieee 
ayy TOO Fe... Ee ee A" e Meal ee | ae |) “Wim. J. Vaughn .......... 
_ coke || C0) ee ss ed LC 8 lea 500|.........J.0.0-....| Margie L. Caldwell ..... 
HecGeee 25 TE SM 0 Weems UALS ame. RR oe BA | | eee eo | eee ee oso 
500 25) Sembee 4 meeood MB seee 4 SE Geo) Me PD eee een teas A er ties oetciceyecni eee eee 
"409,109, Ta eee ae aie “W. HL Franklin ......... 
1,50 22 GUE. Sor, Wh ee Le ee | pene ener Deere Ceres eee e eee 
5, U8) BP Geo Hee A Sees eae me Oe ae | CVG 2 Bee eae Een 4 | Lottie F. Gallehia....... 
omen seems Uh ee ae i ee 
cos celee [bEBes 4 Gare See cook! UL epee © YR Sie WR eee 6 Re etc) ache eee rae PRE R eee eeeeeccr crests 
1, 050 oe. ee see MBeces. Soeee es See { QOOP sls eee od | 2 ia W. N, Billingsley... 22: 
Bos, ues! Se wt aml ee ee OS Myra Shannon... 08 
DU cod facenc ee penco ll saeee =a ai Me Saee, e Soe ie Woe re © Miss M. T. Recves....... 
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{Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


| Nee) 0 eyes 
IT |o3 3/84 
2 > 1S || aes 
| : | so |B a ae : 
Location. | Name of library. = 2 ie oe 2 ee 
as : a | @ |” ae © S| 
= # |S| & lgvSe/85| & 
5 = |B! Ss |£S4125) cs 
a oO faa en tao 1S) > 
1 e: | 3 | 4 5) 6 vi | 8 9 
| — J2 Ape. W 
TEXAS. 
Dees Pex DIGIC ca 2s cc. ee Smnmons Collese.... 32. .¥.54. 1890 | Sch...) Fey c. BE. AB, 5, 500 
G00 @ Rlvin 2 oe. cece. _ Public High School*......... 1890 | Sch...| F.| T. | F. | B.| 5,000 
6225 | Aclington....... .- | Carlisle School for Boys......}...... Sch. 2 EF. ¢ Bre ab. 1, 000 
GQIGMPAUISUITM 2 cesce. oe ' Institution for the Blind..... 1856 yASy...8 F.0) Ty Fee. 6, 000 
G2IALE.. COR aaa ae St. Edwards College. ..-.....41.0...4 Gol... Foy BC. iy Hae | ee 5, 000, 
C2251... Oman cates _ Samuel Huston College ...... ccd Sch...) Bei gec. Fr, 1a8. 1, 100 
G22 MS... Osseo SUN ey INO eee ooeseooce 1839 | State .; F.| T. Hey |) Be 20, 000 
6230 |... Citnstecteedcad Supreme Court Library *..... 1846 | Law.., F.| T. Ere ie: 12, 000, 
623090. 2. Cl ere macris o Texas School for Deaf........).....- Sch... Ea ae: Pre | Bee 2,800, 
G232Me....2.2 GOeee ne ts es «Tillotson College.........-:-. TSS 7 Sch 2-47 Het PCs wal Era es: 2,000 
C233 menen (Ge eee ae ae University of Texas .......... 1884] Col...) F.| TT. Kea els: 40, 600 
62310 | ee eee CORE eee wee Young Men’s Christian Assoc.| 1898 | Y.M..| R.| C, Ss. Ci] 1, 500 
B230g eB eAamMOl bt) scee ae. Public High School ..........4...... Sch... i. er: 12; |) JR 1, 000 
G230s PB elton. -22-- 8-2. Baylor Female College.....-. 2.2... Cole. VEC: Fr. | B. 7,000 
230 neces (Che etnmncnomnas Bubliceai brary ---see a2. - 1 1899'} Gen 2.8.) Ci) Fae Be 1, 450 
62389) Bola ee... os. oee Carlton Colllesem see ss = pies. oe Cole | F. ib OE Er: |e. 1, 000 
G2B0 8 BE ONVlem ane ces ae = Bublicshigh School 2.2. 4.-t1e-. 4 Sch .24A)E.) Sle hr Wee 1. 000 
6210 | Bracketisville ....) Post Lib., Fort Clark, Tex.*. 208...) Gar..4) Pape FT. Ua hres. 1, 500 
6241 Brenham ......... Blinn Memorial College. ..... 1383 | Sch...| F.}| Cc. | Fr. | B. | 2, 500 
(PAs enee Onc eee ees Fortnightly Public Library ..| 1901 | Gen ..| F.; C. |S. Fri B. 2,000 
6243 | Brownwood....... Howard Payne College....... 1889 | Col...f F.} D. He | Re 2, 000 
6244 | Brownsville ...... St. Josephs Collese ..2.2:- 2 Fle. oe. Sch ehr ie SCea pr Hrs 5, 600 
6245 | Caldwell.......... Publicstieh School .....5....s6--2-5 Sch: ah EA) er th Eres 1, 000 
6246 | Cameron....-.--.- | Public High School ........../...... Sch..h FF.) 1. 9) Fr. ) Bei zoe 
6247 | Chapelhill........ | Chapelhill Female College*..) 1852 | Col... FF.) C. oe | Ent 1, 000 
G20 10... <. 2 cone es Circulating Library .......... 1893 | Gen... F.| C. S. | Bal 1, 004 
G2IGMPCICCTO....-..------ John C. French High School .....-. Sel 2 Po). | 1, 250 
6250 | Cleburne.......... Public High School:.......%: 1899 | Seh. 20 Eee Ea wee: 2, 150 
6251 College Station ...) Agricultural and Mechanical 1880 | Col... F.| T. Fre pike 10, 000 
College of Texas. 
6252") Commerce ..25..-4 East Texas Normal College .. ...... | Sch. 2 bevel Fr, | B. 5, 000 
6253 | Corpus Christi ....] Public High School ..........}.....- i Sch..yF./) 7. 9, Fr We 1, 200) 
6254 | Corsicana ......... Publie School! <... esnccs. es du! i. Sch... F./] Dold) Fr. TB, 7, 200) 
G200 | Crockett .....2-- 8 I Public High School ..:.....2! tee Sch... Fl T. d) Fe, gee: 1, 002 
6206:)| Dallas. ......:..- Central Academy*........... E882 Sch. ll Rall (CG) Er, WB, 3, 500 
G207 jhe... GOnwess Sua Patton Seminary and Con- |...... Sch. 2y Pag Wc. Eres 1, 000 
servatory of Music. 
O20StH-m. << Oe aeercis ieee Pal DAG aij rates sce tee cee ea 1901 | Gen ..| O.] T. F. | B.] 18,590 
C259) Denton —.......- North Texas Normal College. ...... sche 26 Beil el: Er ji BE 6, 000 
G20000./ .< eee | Public: High Sehool . 2... 408... Sch. on i en BE 1, 300) 
O20 il Vaso.......-...-8 Publie High Senool...2...<0 81a. ae Sch 4i Fe OS a kr. ae: 2, 250 
6262... CO neeeee oes RUbiG brary 22... sce << 22 -e 1895 | Gen ..; O. | T. FE, We: 5, 300 
62603) Wenmisi eso... ce J.C. Watkins Public School ..| 1890 | Sch...!] F.]T.C.| S. | B. 2, 500 
6260 Fort Worth ....-.. Carnegie Public Library ..... 1899 | Gen ..} O.| T. Fai B: 11, 411 
G260mee..- Ont nto. Commercial slubs eee: cess 1885 | Soe ...| O.} C. ie MURS 3, 600, 
6266 }..... Ghthescaemeesce J Fort Worth Law Library..... 1902| |) Law ..} FP. oT. W So VR. 6, 000. 
GOI... < 61s Me arn ame | Fort Worth University ....... TSS1,.9LCol. 20 1.1 eC: thir, | 3, 000, 
6263) F.=..- Oe eo reec once Coe (Mrs.) Reading | 1886} Gen.. F.| C, se || Ce 5, 000 
oom, 
GZO9RILES 2s OSE then ee | Heathcote Library ..........- 1899 | Gen... R. | (Oh 195 | lek 4, 200; 
6270 | Fort Worth(Sta.A)| Polytcchnic College.......... 1895 }, Col ...f F.]} —C. |S. Fr.| B: 2, 300 
92271 Galveston......... Ball High School............. 1885 | Sch...) F. | TT. Dey) Ke |B 1, 500) 
QT ANE me Oem cicicta ctpaae Court of Civil Appeals........ US92 aw A bees ND, 4) et 4, 000 
G27SYh a... GO seme taco Bublictaibraryesseaceces cs ose 1875 | Gen ..| R.] T. F, ; B. 7,342 
6274 ps... GOs Bee asec St. Mary’s University ........ eee Cole AipE AL EC: Pret) Re 5, 000 
GPAs || Bo ae Oe oe. a Univ. of Texas Med, Dept.........- Med..!| F.} C. Erp Re 4,500 
G27GsILe- . Ore mas tee cm Ursuline Academy ...........]...-.- Sch. 2h BF.) C. Ere i Be 1, 500 
6277 | Georgetown....... Southwestern University..... 1873: 1 Col. AH E.f Co as. Erase. 5, 000 
G27 les... MO ss San Jacinto Society .......)...... C: Soceiy hal CG: Ss. | B. 6, 000 
6279 | Greenville ........ Burleson Gollege*.........--- 1896 | Col...) F.| C. Fr. | R. 1, 000, 
6280 | Honeygrove ...... Wiall’Sclrool ee: eee at 1890 | Sch...) F.j C. S.-i) B: 3, 200 
6281 | Houston ....-..--. Lyceum and Carnegie Li- | 1900 Gen .., O.| T. | Be iB: 8, i 
brary Association. 
62532... GO eee nee Public School .............-- 1894 | Sch.. Bi) De fe Prag ies 6, 916 
6283 | Huntsville........ Sam Houston Normal Inst. | 1879 Sch...) F.| T. | Fr. | B. 20, 000 
(Peabody Memorial Lib.). | 
6284 Tee... LOR ecm emerson State Penitentiary ........... Lh Asy..eleF Al Te Eas 3, 400 
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States of 1,000 volumes and over in 19083—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


7: F, free; 8, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 8: C, circulating; 


B, both.] 
ae 5 Receipts from— acd ia | 
gH cI, g os a. 
a 3d Se 2 1o8 oO g meee me) 
+ saat | ites eoins= > ne? Ba elle 
= | Gt] Bo Seats s ls ie a= Name of librarian. 
acre ieee = ie a8 5 eile ag Ue! 
A (28) 38 | & |BES/ 92) B | BE | 34 
a om 5 a jjseet es ° oo . 
~ > i fee al Ay | = a Sie) a | 
10 M1 12 13 14 | 15 16 17 18 19 
| 
| 
OOO ee OOS. 5... AP. BS. cok | ee | sees 4 | teeta | a eee OSCar COOP ein ee eeeE eee 6223 
oowpasullocGodd | ise geet 4 See (eS 2 | cecceenecs) wap tase oy AAR Se de ae REN 
Pee | chevesere) a ihanee sx ceric, | cpevete wcll Metas seus [eee I comers 2 Mee ee A AR a) Mie rn Betas chin 8 |) Geos 
00) DLCO00) | eee ee lleeere - SI, SOOM... ...8 $1, 5008. 2.55... as OOUIME terres era cats te ree Dee | 6226 
oontned| aoc ag lo aeeeeed Bec eet > GeMESs 4 (eee | le eames 3 [eeaPereane | Mk Rao By ose, a Me. cpeters ciate revatsctaliciave aire Sree aE OOUT 
a tonal ER os Se | ee) ee | ees ee eee 2 By: 
OOOMIL. ZL Oe. 2 ewes = 3. 2 200% ee aa. 2 DOOME sates sith} foe sercns - CNW RaIMeS: cs. scene oe 6229 
RS 00 cee CANN. PM, oOem csc 0) Mel, CONE. coc. 6M dois se huh ate koemce sane a sateen ame cOe 
shoes BSCE Ce Vin aeons pememerme 500/38. 2.5.8 HOO eee dL ook we cea cae acne oe OCOL 
1 eee he vol heh. Uh gd See ee Dee | a eee | eee ere eee | Rane 
12, 000) 1,394! 18, 14918... 2. 2 00M. 2.2.8 DAOSONS feces alice ce oe ee Windsor eee 623% 
Le ae Sn) re ae! Bee Bes BE eee a SG, Belirimat....o5 eet 
Lol ee | eA ee i ee \ ee ee 1 eee Ae | ee sD tee 
Tae he al | | (Le! | Se. || ee || ee ee A ee eri Ad eee 
TOG) 1, 0LQ)' 10, 8363p. .-.-.: Loess 4 | ere | ears J Leste SAA ae ce Anne emcee. a. 2 6287 
J conte | Cee Tims 9 eo | fe 0) ee | ee || eee any, eae ter. 6) (ola 
cooaone KeCnae boar «ee oe Yee cial | etna | Seen. | Benen ed ee) I ne eee ee cf | (esate) 
580860 4 Abas (eee acme. hae ew ee eee ie ee |! renee: 5...) CRE 
100 RU Ba eeeemeeal | Banta! Teed oe Berens d ticmcr ce) ONS Aeieamme &8 JRelis: NEWineee eos cee: 6241 
1, 800 50 2 OOM soem tiles seco laces PAU) ec een Ae) REA Ee HO ae enema er ant caran ane & 6242 
500) 20.) f Te. k | A ee Tt Mee STL, 2 cal TH. Groves. see 6243 
scdger clog | cs VEE A, See oc Me: a | Ee cents ha eee) | Se ne ek ema se | (Oi! 
4oaeee4 Reet 2 aes 4 1 ce Ole eee A ie, A a) ene A oe A oc ne oy, 2 ee eee ODE 
Ls 8 ee oe! he tO es ee ee || ee 2 ree 
500 G0, 5 ree J ieee.) | Gees Deen 4 LOO eer eerciece less cis } SRE 8 occoo aoe 6247 
es ee 30 AGO] E. nse-8| 0... 30 Ho =O ABlcccnecevclcoscse eof) Mut. W. R. Campbell Tae sh2te 
SoGGH68 BESESH [pee seine 4 Leese boars | ea | Fed cies Shei| ev eeeier ave cars elllave leseenveve «MW Mee cle ceet oe Gio, a es EEO 
fh Le ee | ee ae ee TER ee. ey een | |ELucy Choate 2.2.2./.222. 6250 
GeO) Season © wees | |e 25100 | BABA 2, 500) oe pavers. MIBET Lael 1 lemere ie roe ee esc 6251 
i] 
wen: PT as We. aa 6252 
tae) ee ie a Ie en an ee ee oss 
200 GB! |, ae S| eeomeae I Aleem ee, ZO cre A, eee A aN Caltvielleeeeeneee 6254 
oo ddeere| |e-5eee bo Bees dl Eee Mes 4 ie aee | pees 4 Ines | Se ene see 4 (tie epee ier rm 7 mL 6255 
300 a). Sac eees |) Bee a, ee oe) eee A Beevers BRS See | | ere ee oe b 6256 
5 ogee [ratte eee e eee ee cee eee cette cect ee cette ee tee e eet ee cece tees cette tenet etre eeeeee eee eees 6257 
| 
2, 500 2,166 18) 09Gb ean ets 4,000 $1, 237 7, 733 Rafe cia tars 50,000 Rosa M. Leeper.......... ae 
50080 ae | SaGooe Dosnesend beeee &§ Beceoy b Bees 4 (Re eie J eee A A See |e oe eee creer s|| ipa. 
ee Ae «2. (See RS A Rae | Rem | Recor: |] ee ee ee | er ee ee 
ceodode|6G5865 Ao Mee Gree REE m (caer 6 meremeis (Brae. | Beaccemeae o AP Ga nem | 1. Omi eee ener aceon a saree." W GPA OE 
LG away! Lm | ey | | eee 9,154| $7,000, 35,000} Albert Read............. 6262 
je oaee| | Saco | eee | eee! tee oe, Bee AOR ee eae ee APRN Gel Cileee eae ey OOS 
PCOS 2a Ll Wi 53, 01618 5-2-4 4, OOO ....-8 Dy Glee 2 one ae. 50,000 Mrs. Charles Scheuber... 6264 
1G ck Sey Be 1h ee || ee | | ee | ee | TA) Lee ele E| 6265 
SB sciet 1005) |. Apes || ee SOQ. :.:.% HOODS 7a Bae on. 2 MD ae CeSULTIG: con == eae em? OG 
2,500 LO Oe ee ee ee oe ee ee A Me A og eo ot eee 6267 
eo cio die (te COR | Geers dl eee ee | eee a Yee | Wea | |S-ec.2. ee. a) Murs, Mennie'C, Gorman aie 268 
5,300, 875|.....2...[e-0--0- LEAR Ie ee! ae | | Rakion aero W. W. Heathcote ........ 6269 
acop te 6 BM eecor le eewerende dl Mees 1 Dimer on ies ae J IL OG eters serene crave eos Sete rea crs eee cet eee eee eee ae GU) 
500 «50 Bt) || ey eee Te ae ob ees NV Actes ooo, Som eeene 6271 
ae Pe soe Ap peeesol i e000 Lee | PeO NRO ee aseieoon bare eee eee ere. om! | (Rare 
Lace 265 ueelG; 204m eee eel 200) RS. Ble COOKE ie. SaNee eee MISS EWE Shearer eset O2ts 
AM (00M Mme LOO eee, SS eee eee eden eeme: A [NE ee A Ves hd WEN eee oae ok 6274 
So odnael bb SASSER Bees (EARS Sees a | peace 4 coer ek © Aegean ed | Meee Ape ey eeme reer S Be, & hl Loria) 
5 oddbo 8 BOGORE EEE E aris 4 (teens eee ess | enn. ACERS SE LAR eee. be ana meer erect. 8 Te 
GEG V0 CO seers 4) Legere, perme A) Oe oe | DOO tsecs ce ee cere Margaret MeKennon.. 6277 
Loe. (00) eee IR es eee AON cals AM eee eee Oe eee Ae ee 
A(R Oa tary stare. ARAM 2's sizralllcl aes ate Le etek FSR eRCCIAS EASE et ecRieitied. b erates a ieee mrene Ambo A 6279 
soceeed 30 UC | Be eeeeribecercd Eeeceera| DOO Vii lees Ae ere ee PEO e Vie Wie: coe cee e mere oo) 
5,000, 500) 24,000)....... 2 A005 aes 2,400; 5; OOUPE eer. = Caroline Wandell ....... 6281 
Bee A iS Sill Beers Sa merce alec: ee I, B84 wees sees cece eee ee see ee ene tee eect cece eee es 6282 
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6289 
6290 
6291 
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6293 
6294 
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6326 


6327 
6325 
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6329 | 


6330 
6331 
6332 
6333 
6334 
6335 
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6337 
6335 
6339 


| Sherman 


[Column 5; Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


Location. 
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JS DOIM. gece sccere 
Kingston 
Laredo 


McGregor 
Marshall 


INE 6 eee, Oe 
Nacogdoches...... 
New Brauufels.... 
North Waco....... 


Lee. VOM eecsicwee see 


Savoy 
DOSUIM g.asneeeamed | 


PRED LC ee serasree cee 


Oke veraccts ev aceevereus 
herford 


Petes d 

Weathertord ...... 
Cl Ganeeeaerer 
Whitewright 
Wichita Falls..... 


UTAH. 


Cedan City ee. 
Eu rek ee ee eee A 
Fuirview.......... | 
Logan 
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moa 
| las 
#2) Senna 
: | io} Be 
Name of library. 3 bo 2 s og 
= g |S & lose 
5 S| sun oe $25 
By 1) faa] io 3) om 
re 3 4 iy 6 7 
Southeast Texas Male and |......) Sch ES oc: Fr, 
Female College.* | 
Calhoun College Library *....| 1885 | Col F, a Fr, 
Laredo Seminary (Cottie | 1884] Sch...) F.| C. Fr. 
Hogue Library). 
Bublicasors inves eso eee: 1902 ' Gen ieee 12, 
| Bishop College (for Colored | 1881 Sel Leal aCe Ir, 
People). 
Rublie Tibrany pecs. eee | 1900 | Gen 7 Pay ic: ise ke 
Wiley Umiversityess.-- 22" 1873 WCol 2 of FS. aD. 1Bye. 
Bublre High School =...25.22- 18904 Sch..2) EF. y oY. 1D, 
Public Hielt Scliool ...-...< sce... | Schy 4h Ser. Er 
INGOTS Dh Gerere omer e ceteris | oes 3 Sch wis wer. Bre 
Texas Christian University ..] 1879 | Col ...| F.| C. |S. Fr. 
Summer Hill School Library *| 1884 | Sch...| F. | C. Ss. 
Bublie High School .-s2--- 24. Sclr. ib kW el Ne. 
Hemale College* 22.2 ase... hee Selo.) FAN TC. Fr. 
Rublicehicheschool=ee a -- 1893 | Sch...] F.}] D. If, 
@annecie IolDrany «cece coe. eae ae Gen .1 0.7 1. 12, 
St mous olllege 2 aaaa. se sn 18944 Sch...) F.] C. Ss. 
St. Mars ’s Collececee. 2.2.2 1853 Fisch . Ey FC. Fr. 
San Antonio Female College.|...... Coll 2b Faq ae: Fr, 
DAVOY COllerel ta... ce PI ee Seln... 4) 4) BC; Fr. 
Guadalupe Col. (Brooks Lib.)-|. 1884 | Sch...) F,| C.D.| Fr. 
AIStIMEC OL CRC r a2 see. ee ae re 1850 Coll TEV BCS NS. Hrs 
Mary Nash College Library * .| 1877 | Col .. ; HEC, Laie, 
North Texas Female College.| 1885 | Sch...) F.| C. {S.Fr. 
Public High School Library *.} 1895 | Sch...| F.| T. Rr 
rinity UMiVersityt-c.-22 2s Ie. et Col ...# EUW: ie. 
Andrew Carnegie Public Lib.| 1898 | Gen ..; O.| T. F, 
Dualie Wigh School 2... 2,-2-20) .. 241 Ger Wes ee. Ut 
Y. M. C. A. Railroad Dept.: 2) 1900)! Y. Mit Fi] 3C, Fr. 
Rublicuibranty sees eos 1899 | Gen ..| F.| C. |S. Fr. 
Add Ran University Lib.*....)...... riCol 223-4] aC. Ein 
BaylorWintversity es. -see te 1845 | Col...) O. | C. Er i 
Douglas Scliuler School ......|...-.. scl Bie yINEC. Ade, 
Baul Quin College... 2... see Col... Sh C. Fr. 
Young Men’s Christian Assoc.| 1885 |) Y.M... F. yp Sy 
PubliceSchooleeeece-=-— eee 139% | Selves. shh Cals arre 
APIINIG YAOI ersily amee ce oe emt et Col. i PAVRC., Tor: 
Hughey and Turner School..|...... Sclyeae Ese. is kr. 
Rubles schools... 1885 Sch aE: 1 
Weatherford College *........ 1889 |} Col...) F.] C. fib 
Grayson College... ..23.<25.-.8 18861) Sch. 2h Fil °C. FE. 
Ladies’ Library Association ..| 1900 | Gen ..) R.| C. | 5. Fr.) 
Southern Branch State Nor- |...... Schoey i. i ee Fr 
mal School. 
PUIbICrS ClO OlWeaeee eee ee 1885 | Sch ..| F.] TF. 107 
Sanderson Free Public Lib.* j 1897 | Gen ..| R.} C. He 
Agricultural College of Utah. ...... Col. Ai a E 1G, 
Brigham Youug College...... AST Col. a Es te E. 
Waasateh Academy <2....-...-2he oo! Sch me) Ge Hr 
Public High School ..........)..2--- Sch...| F.| T. | Fr. | 
Carnegie Free Library ....... 1901 | Gen OM) Ae F, 
Bublic Highly schools ss. --e ihn. 4 Sch Fay ©. jhe 
State School for the Deaf, 1896 | Asy. Ray 2. 1B 
Dumb, and Blind. 
Brigham Young Academy ... 1880 | Sch. Bay) oC. js. Fr: 
Procter Academy ...........4| 890 | Sch. Ean eC: ie. 
All Hallows College...--..-.. | 1890 | Sch...) F.] C. Br 
Diocesan Wtra nye es eee eee ee Theo ..O.| C. Fr. 
| Fiermen’s Library...........- 1 1871 /]|Gen .4) Fill °C. UW Pr 
Hree eirbliceyib ranvere sees © | 1898 | Gen ../ F.| T. 1B. 
Gordou Academy ............ | 1878 | Sch...] F.| C. | Fr. 
Latterday Saints University. .!...... Seh FASC. 1b 
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C, corporation; D, donations, 7: F, free; S, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 


B, both.] 


Pithee 
Wes 
g Bb, 
vo fy 
BD bo 
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| JaSais . 
> Re Ses 
2 197 3) aS 
5 | odo |\Auelas P 
Location. Name of library. S eo | Sate Oe ce 
a 3 _ 3 ge eae) g 
a Z i} a [soul Sa 3 
2) 2 |5| & gssleel s 
ey BD [al & & f° & 
1 2 3 D 6 7 8 9 
UTAH—continued. 
6345 | Salt Lake City ....]| Public High School ..........]...... Sch. Foi) 2. i) Rr. ape: 1,0 
6346 )..... COME en oee ec Rowland Halles ass...) - 8-2 1879 | Sch...| F.}| C. | Fr. | B. 2,50! 
6347) I: «- CCS emer aera State daw library sss... ae. a Law. | Fo 2. we Foe R. 10, 021) 
G3HSIh.... GMOse seco eee University of Utah ........... 1869 HiCol. NE. OT, Wie, OR. 21, 850 
6349 fn... ree rerwia eiters ss Westminster College ......... 1896 "Col . 8 F4R SD. IP Fr. | B. 2,000 
H350R ee... ORs: adsense Young Men’s Christian Assoc.| 1890 | Y.M..| R. | ©. RSs te) Be 1, 500 
VERMONT. 
| | 
Goole WAITS ....00.sas es Goddard Seminary........... ae. Sch..-) Fi] C. (Fr @ &: 3, 000 
(BEY || he 6a eeeeeea a ee Library Association .......... 1872 | Gen ..}] R.| C. |S. Fr.| B. 2,056 
Gago) BATON... .-<.c00 ¥ Public High School ........2. |e Sch...) Pah) 1.0) Fre Bo 2,000 
6354 | Bellows Falls ..... Rockingham Free Public Lib.| 1888 | Gen * Fay! 7. Bs’ EA 8, 000 
6355 | Bennington....... lirce MiDRAT ys s2ceec cae se tee 1865 | Gen .-PO;, T.Ci)) F. | BP 7,000 
6356 | BenningtonCenter| Old Academy Library........ | 1896 | Gen ..| O.| T.C.|S. Fr.| B. 1, 600 
Gaont WeNSON. 26.2. k- ak PULC UOTAPY.socc8ue ac ae =e 1896: Gen ..4) Rif T. Fe fe 1, 000 
630 ppBethel 225... 526-8 IRibliG Wilbranyes (522 2 ee 1892 | Gen ..| F.| T.C.) F. | B.} 1, 200 
6359 | BTACdtorde. «ee. ee Pub. High Seh, (. lerrill Lib. jp... ! Sch...| Fi C.Pal Fe [1B 2,600 
60 |), es Foe ee | Publig Labrary .2 <22....0.0-4 1894 | Gen... O.| C. |S.Fr. B. 2,980 
6861 | Brandon.........). Free Public Library.......... 11901} Gen .-| R.] C. Ke eB: 2,000 
GaG2 ii: .. MOesacec ween ack Ladies’ Book Club*.......... ees Soc... 0. 2. i Sa t G. 2, 807 
6363 | Brattleboro ....... ree LABIA y icc ges ace couse. 1882} Gen ../ 0.) T. | F, [eB 15, 060 
G3G2 Le... Oyen ves Retreat Library 2.4.0. 2.06..28 1870 ViAsv.-.h Ff . iy Fr, |B: 4,960 
G3G0MMETIStOl sees. .s. o. « Hree Library = 2. :c.5.sc2e 0 1893 VGen 20° R.)) 2. f Ee TEC. 1225 
6366 | Brookfield ........| Town Library ...............- 1790 | Gen ..| F.| C. Se ic: 2,400 
6367 | Burlington........ | Bishop of Vermont Library ..|...... Theo .| O.| C. | Fr. | B. 4,576 
6368 ba mG Orr ot cere eee Edmonds High Schooi *...... 1899 MSch. 2 Pal DR. MP er eRe 3, 000 
6369 | Mige-do............. Fletcher Free Library........ 1874, Gen 3a) ©. Pp Bea Be 40, 000 
6370 }....- (i ae oe 7 | Unitarian Chureh (Parish | 1823 | Gen ..| F.| C. | F. | B. il; 759 
Library). [ 
6371 hee Oe COM ees St. Mary’s Academy..........|...-.-. Schein be eC! Eve | eB: 1, 400 
3727 neeee (LOS ee ate University of Vermont....... | 1791 | Col...| O.| C. Ea Bs 66, 845 
Gaiise le@ alesis 55.) Circulating Library .......... 1832 | Gen..| F.| C. |S. Fr! B. i, Se 
Hove eCasticton =... ..-% Free Public Library.......... 1897 | Gen --| R.| T. Ee i) B: 1, 500 
Gevo We: .- Ot Sec wee State Normal School..........)....-. MSch oo) F. | 2@. es | Vee 4, 000 
6376 | Cavendish ........| Fletcher Town Library......- 1870 | Gen ..| R.| T. Ea) Ee. 6, 000 
Gam | @helsea.. 2... 20.0 | Vuplre bibrary oe)... 1e92\} Gen 10, | 71.) ee. 1, 449 
Gani) Wester sens ce ote | Whiting Free Library ........|....-. Gen =! ©; 7 E: Fe) eB: 3,021 
Gono WWanville=....5...4 | Ladies’ Library Association ..| 1880 Gen... O.| C. Fr. | C. 1,50 
Ga00 MPOCLDVee cc ose. sae Derby Acad em Vieee snc .2 sss | Seh...| F. | (op Fr. | B. 1, 006 
6381 | East Corinth...... Blake Memorial Library ..... | 1893 |} Gen ..| O.| C. |S. Fr.| B. 1, 600 
6382. Enosburg Falls ...| Enosburg Public Library..... 11896] Gen . 4K. | 2. Def) FS iB: 1, 802 
6383 ] Essex Junction ...J Essex Free Library....-......¢ 1900] Gen .4f F.|T. Cy) FoLEB: 1, 000 
6384 | Fairhaven ........ ‘Hubli Gibran cece. cee see 1886 | Gen ..| R.| T. ew We 4,600 
6885 |} Felchville ........ | Reading Public Library...... 1 1896 weGern iO. we. F. | B. 1, 838 
638586 @ Frankl: ........ bikrée Public Library........0: | 1896 | Gen ..| F. | T. Ke feb: 1, 000 
6887 | Grafton ........-.- Public Library <.-1.6...4.. ae Dae Gen ..| F.| TT. EE PB: 2, 800 
6388 | Greensboro ....... | Free Library ~..............Joee. fGen .Jo.| T. | F, Pout ie 
6389 Guilford Center... Guilford Free Library........ 1890 | Gen ... O. | TT. F, | R. | 1, 325 
6390 | Hardwick ........ Jendevine Memorial and = 1895 | Gen ..| O.| T. F, PBA 1, 497 
Hathaway Free Library. 
6o04 WW Plartiord......5...7 Hartiord Wibrary....::1...0.4 | 1893 | Gen ..| 0.) C. } F. | B. 3,146 
OBB EA) |b ERs 6 (2 Se eee eee Wilder Club and Library..... 1899 | Gen ..| O.| C. F, | B. 1, 255 
6sosweHartland:......... Bublicsbibranye-esssccee see 1896 |} Gen ..| F.j T. Fe We: 1, 000 
6394 | Hydepark ........ Publicsiibrany’ .2.... 2s se 1896 | Gen ..| RR.) C. Fr. | B. 1, 000 
6395 | Island Pond ...... Publicthibranryee..-ss ssc2.- ee. 1895 | Gen ..| F.) TT. 18, f]| dese 1,000 
6396 | Johnson .......... State Normal School .........).-..-- Sch. SEE. ay a. Fr, | B. 3, 500 
6397 | Londonderry ..... Library Association .......... 1880 | Gen ..| F.) C. |S.Fr.) R. 1, 000 
6398 | Ludlow ........... Black River Academy............... Sech...] F.} C. Ta) less 1, 100 
G399NS..- - lLOmMae ccs tine Fleteher Memorial Library ..| 1901 | Gen ..| O.) C. Fl B: 7, 296 
6400 | Lunenburg ....... Public Library .2.2.22....-25- 4 | 1895 | Gen ..| F.]_ T. Frey || (Ce 1,000 
6401 | Lyndon Center ...} Lyndon Institute............. 1869 | Sch. = EU CAS CHa [Re 1, 300 
6402 | Lyndonville...... | Lyndon Free Library ........ 1895 | Gen ..| R.| T. | F. | B. 2,090 
6403 | Manchester....... Burr and Burton Seminary ..).-.... Seh...| F.4 C. Ie | (Lee 1, 000 
6404 ]..... Ope tee esa: Sa Burton Pastor’s Library...... | 1850 | Theo .| F.| C., Fr. } B. 1, 000 
O405" 2 oe Oyen oe Mark Skinner Library ....... 1897 | Gen ..| O.| C. Ss. | B. 14, 000 
6406 | Marshfield ........ Jaquith Public Library ...... 1899 | Gen ..| O.| T. le | (Gr 2, 500 
6407 | Middlebury....... | Ladies’ Library Association ..| 1866 | Gen ..| R.| C. S. uae 4,791 


* Statistics of 1900. 
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6345 
V.Glara Colburne......-. 2: 6346 
ie? 2 Palmers... sees 6347 
ee PRN ere npn A ee 6348 
6349 
| 6350 

! 
poset, Boyce. 22. | 6862 
eo ey enon rita: 2 ny eee | 6853 
| Nellie A. Plantier ....... | 6354 
P NMatye Ba NRerrill vse cece | 63890 
| Caroline R. Merrill. .:...' 6356 
Nits: Po Be Wilcox] joceee | 6500 
| Nellie M. Adams ........ 6358 
| Annie C. Spalding....... 6359 
Annie C. Spalding....... 6360 
Ida.) log sley caesar 6361 
PI pad ay pea Sete ee 6362 
WTAE SARA ORB eS A God 6363 
SH WANVLO lle yee eee 6364 
Kates stew wattess-. 6365 
Huldah A. Parmenter 6366 
Aer PE oe cba coos 6367 
Jbiebeo Ss eels abe. 2 6368 
Sarah C. Hagar..... >. st! 6369 
Hite MOore.2...-...2-- 6370 

} 
SE RPE ED Ea hea | 63871 
Hdithve Clank... eee a 6372 
Josephine Converse ..... 6373 
INEINTIICHA, ICC ne seaeee oe 6364 
UB Se eee oer aes cea 6375 
if Glin ben eee eres 6376 
eB, Mamet eRe RRNA irae’ | 6377 
CLG Pollard. eee 6878 
3S Soroka 8 2 ane cre, | 6379 
fb Gee Arr pee eer ager | 6380 
Mrs. S&S. A. Butterfield ....) 6381 
Pecclithialeratime eee es 6382 
Rey. Evan Thomas...... 6383 
WilengkyD eGweviessasee cee 6384 
INGTIMNIE CaAbey . secre ec 6385 
Addie E.Stowe.......... 6386 
Mrs. Thaddeus Park..... 6387 
A Niss Hi. Babbitt 2.245 6388 
Emma A. Alexander .... 6389 
Carrie P. Bridgman...... 6390 
Jed be NOT MER Ses maeedadc 6391 
[pete ete ee cent eee ec cnet eens 6392 
Be Eat em Be, 5 Ane 6393 
(2 ence re oe 6394 
| Miss Leta J. Eaton....... 6395 
| ce ore ae Seerrnce sores 6396 
Eliza Hayward ....2.-.-.2 6397 
Be Be R att cin REDO OEaS 6398 
Frances M. Pierce Base OE 6399 
NUN Vite ee eee ae 6400 
Wie NO EIALTIS#) 225 eee. oe | 6401 
PS eae a. ciel econ ner een ce meee 6402 
Je Colburn eeeseeecerce 6403 
Rev. John Barstow ...... 6404 
Clara M. Chamberlain..., 6405 
Mary 8S. Spencer......... ore 
ee rac cieretaear yaya ee fl 
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6459 
6460 
GAGE 
6462 
6463 
6161 
6465 
6466 
6167 
6468 

6469 


6170 
6471 
6172 
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[Column 5: Building—oO, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
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Location, Name of library. % 
FE 
=| 
) 
oa 
a ze | 
1 2 3 
VERMONT—COH, 
Middlebury....... Middlebury College ..........| 1800 
ces (Ol, 2ss-:c0seec| DUCIdOMm Art Museum .....2afples2 
Middletown Spgs .}| Ladies’ Library .............. ; 1870 
MOnUD CCH asec = Kellog Hubbard Library ..... 1896 
Ba eee do............-| Montpelier Seminary *.......| 1868 
eee ate Ose. =. |polate library eee -aee seer oe LO 
5 Sees do.............] Washington Co.GrammarSch.].._... 
Morrisville........ Centennial Library ..........| 13890 
INTE MVD UN Vere ca craves Tenney Memorial Library....| 1897 
IN WHATIG 222255. Moore Free Library ....:...2-4 1898 
INGNVDORG = feces ee Goodrich Memorial Library. -| 1899 
North Bennington| Publie Library* ...-........-4 1900 
North Craftsbury .| Craftsbury Aeademy ......... 1899 
Nortlitteld: ..2.....) Pree Publre Library .c:: 22.2. 1895 
Pee Gea ce nec ne}| CNORWIClUMIWercity. 2.22 solo 
INOEWICligna 2 once le UDlICsetbrenyacsen cece sree 1881 
OTe ie RS ee Se eee Ai ererd Wil oVery er es GAME o A 1896 
IBCaiC TAIT acne Juvenile Library Society..... 1810 
ertstoOrdie se aser.: Maelureshibrany 2222s... 2 5-8 1839 
Post Millls2232..42.. Peabody Eibrary 22. -5..-. <4. 1866 
ROWINTEY 2 esas ot AMONG Iie AY G5 eo ao en so oeoue 1895 
ane G0:s..2-..-..--1) broy Conference Academy =. 4.2. - 
RrOGtOn meee: oe ee LUbDM eal ra ny 12s. | 1881 
Proctorville. ...... Fleteher Town Library ....../.....- 
UICMGY see ea cc < sce Buble wolbrany esse see 1896 
@ucehcem.n. ..---2 Association Library 222s: 4. ei e - 
ie) Randolph. .......% Kimball Publie Library ....-. 1896 
‘4 Randolph Center.) Randolph Normal School ....| 1806 
TEM fOrd =. 22-.-.2-8 | Arvin A. Brown Public Lib ..| 1895 
Pete UNTO . co. N Free ray eee et. eS 
KO CIMESTCT 5. --.42 =. Breculorbpranveecceee eee =e 1896 
Rockinghaim...... re es bran var ones sere sce ae 1888 | 
Ruble sec. cane nee Drain yee eee ser ct 1886 
pare do.-.....-.---4], HoH, Baxter Memorial Lib 41890 i] 
eee O22. oa) RubITeshioh School ee ==. 444-482 
BiG ANI ceceene (mee llidbae a oeeoaaaoasoen nel 1860 
st. Johnsbury.....) St. Johnsbury Athenseum ....) 1871 
Saxton Rivers... Vermont Academy........... 1894 
shrelijunme tess cc4) Mee (ibnany assesses 1896 
Sed Oneness Free Public Library........-. 1898 
Sihmousville....... Audover Town Library ...... 1896 
Spriirehelde... 2 24) Bown Library. .ces see ee 1871 
Stockbridge. ...... BClCirerMiibrany “22.2. ase 4: 1897 
BLOW Coan aia cosas rec sire tyedeceeene oases oe 1866 
mireleOnds senses SENGeEI UO AY os ee aran oecoes | 1855 
PONVEUILCOM ere tyecssee ah) CC UUIDTAnY came saeeeaer aes a 1899 
TPHe@UORGie ss 2 aso 4 Latham Memorial Library ...| 1877 
eee Once se ences. Me CADOGVeLIDIAny 205 2c seo MELO RO 
DOO ese catered MhetfordeAcademy=.2-0. 25-5 44h ae 
Vergennes ........]| Vergennes Library ........... 1876 
Wallingford....... MGribert Hart Library oe. 54 1894 
Watenitry <...- ee | IU biker VEEN AY & acacsacanccebe 1888 
WaltCrvrlle 2. . ae: QUO LURAY Coen anonecso eons 1806 
Wells River.......| Library Association .......... 1858 
West Burke 2... Ladies’ Library Association ..| 1877 
West Rutland..... Bublie library =--.ss229-e5 Ape oe 
Wevbrmdgese.. 2.4 | Cotton Free Publie Library ..| 1899 
WinteRiwverJunct #Publie Library 2.....-.--.2- 4 1881 
Wiltamatown .<./\"Sectal Library -2..-..--.255-4¢ 1801 
Wilmington.....--| Free Publie Library......-... 1895 
AVENTIS Yeatce ca niaa ceed Library Assoeiation .........- 1882 
W oodBtock .....c06¢ | Norman Williams Public Lib.) 1883 
VIRGINIA, 
MUCH IONEMAY 2 5a oe WA LERaATia Te UTD iy oe eee ate eee 
ALUN OU Ce iene s ae: Peeve Island) Seliogl +2... Mi 
Ashland ........../ Randolph-Macon College ....| 1830 


* Statistics of 1900. 
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C, corporation; D, donations. 7: F, free; $, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 8: C, circulating; 
B, both.] 
oS 5 Receipts from— os a 
fy : % 35 a 
a 3S] of ls » A aes 5 
2 Sp | O35 Gee . A ia A. 
2 Boo | Bo Beis B oj A aa is) Name of librarian. 
fal as ake = | ey & Fy ha} ‘A av job Je! 
e = |) Ee @ He Cans Sit es 4 55 
Aes | 2 he ligant 22 | 8 | ge} ae 
on ee et Aa a; = ag t 
| 
160 | wt 12 13 14 1S Vip elG 17 18 19 
| 
2,500) 1, 249 HAS ee 2 eae: eA ed eee Eee | eee Chis. Wile lites ese a 6108 
3, 00 BAO Ns Gere Gee IB See [eee .Boceee TOQUE 52 $4,000) H.S. Sheldon .........-.. 6409 
150 50 Di Lae eee oe | eae, SOD Ieee co a Clara: Cook. os-see eee 6410 
soUeeeG ee ole (Ole 2. Wee ee WED OOOR ol, tag $125, 000 60, 000} Mary E.Macomber...-...| 641 
ie oan 0 Sec. cis ceeeehe! WLS. een Loe, Se, bee OE bo] SEO Oe |S eee Cre nce, Fay | (SOE 
er. 8. Aste Meet | S800 1, 600 ithe ee ak ee 6413 
onoboes cgasedaceGeEBees baoeeet lew ae’ Aaceeee) Meceteeee| 0 cee we) |S oan | Cle ae neee ne ore ne reese. ae 6414 
5 oc eeee 46 7, 20 ae} 175) 75 303) 1. SO0ME. 322544 ee Thompson......| 6415 
| ee. cee. ee. Ooes. ee Pe ee Ee oe es twee MS ADEINGOD . 242... aM G16 
ane 162 oleate IR. eee |LOeee oe, LES eee Seco Cee ee) 6 Somer re Mrs PC. Moore 2.2... 224) 6417 
1 200) 22,4 See. 8: 400 4,608 5, O71 31, 726 30, O00) Hhigzie M. Sargent:....2.- 6418 
) ee 250}..-..2---| $50 100).."...| Ope =. SUR BNE es ee 
50 ee Re ee IE es Sh Fc MN a 1, 500C. Ee Tupper ....2...2. 84 6420 
, ail Toon oe eh ea A) ose... 2AR.......41 ellen ©, Brown........c1h C221 
5, 000; 4, a ae ee ee SEN, or el: SOOM Es... See eae Vie ep OU So deacasc a 6422 
29 ee 120 Lee Se ee... aes — a A ee ae 2,500) Ellen W. Knight.........] 6423 
1, 732 107 3, 786 LOO) 8... Sect a-.. 4 BE: | (Ae eee. Addie M. Raymond...... 6424 
so0an>.4 |b SEBO Dpeacteee | eee 0 are A J 70 158 i), S2ue eae Alina, Renire weasel 
fee. es 360 7, 937 202), |, es a 50° 784) 1,450). -.--2-:( Bertha M, Shaw .2.2.-sa'6120 
So odae 8 | So cele See Tee ame | ih Bene Ie 69 OONSSE <2 set 2,000) Harvey Dodge......-.-..| 6428 
| on 160! 10, 626..._... ieee te WE Addie P. Kilborn ........| 6428 
ss20cen |b J aes Sap COERA EaRanoes owes: dll eee (Be ee, | oe ei | ae en ||| a iene aM RR CME Lee ai eee, s 6 6429 
, ae 100 5, 220. eee ae coe wer ee al AD AR ee Sa Le, es eae an ee a 6430 
ee | 3, 50! bo catalog 4 Meee Re ay 1,000 Me eet VW. We SGains s:925 eee mod oll 
oe 54! OOS frees: A wel 1508.22. 2 150! 500|/F..-:.s24) Miss FC, Pember 222.2 186482 
Ue. 34. 10) ER! scar, ne oe Cee J BOB ucucaicnabenee--o-24 irs. HA, Alle oo emus 
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6476 
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6479 
6480 
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6482 
6483 
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6488 | 
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6491 
6492 
6493 
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6197 
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6503 
6504 
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[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


Location. 


VIRGINIA—Con. 


Bedford City...... 
Bellevue 
Bethel Academy.. 
Bigstone Gap 
Blacksburg 
Pane eleieerciis 


pce 
Charlottesville 
(Univ. Station). 


Emory 
: 


Floyd 
' Fort Defiance 
Fort Monroe ...... 


Gate City 
Hampden Sidney .- 
Hampton 
Harrisonburg 
IS(OMUDUO cee eeaeae 
Keysville 
Lebanon 
Lexington 


INTANASSHS Se ee ee 
Miller School 
National Soldiers’ 


Portsmouth 
Reliance 
Richmond 


feeece 


EDUCATION REPORT, 


1903. 


Public, society, and school Ubraries in the United 


Name of library. Si 
rs 
iS 
5 
oe 
= 
2 3 
Bedtord LWT sscereesaacs 1900 | 
Bellevue High School *......)...... 
Washington and Lee Society *| 1875 
PublesHigh=Schoo]lee:s.- sar a sae 
Virginia Polytechnic Inst...4)...... 
Blackstone Female Institute .| 1894 
Hoge Memorial Military Acad.| 1893 
Cluster Springs Academy ....) 1865 | 
Bridgewater College ......... | 1882 
WUBI; SCHOOWE sees eeen sae 1895 | 
University of Virginia........ 1826 | 
Law Schools asee-cenns - obec oe 
Temperance, Industrial and | 1892 
Collegiate Institute. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s | 1893 
College. 
Danville Library .........-2.. 1876 | 
Roanoke Female College..... 1859 
Shenandoah Collegiate Inst..| 1876 
_ Emory and Henry College. ...| 1837 
State Female Normal School.) 188-4 
OxtondeAcademiys:escee ss te 1875 | 


} 


Augusta Military Academy * .| 1879 | 
ROSH IDE Any sae seen ec. ne cee 


United States Artillery School 1824 
..| Fredericksburg College ......)...... 
| Fredericksburg Library ...... 1877 
Randolph-Macon Academy .. 1892 
Shoemaker College........... 1897 
Hampden Sidney College..... | 1774 
Hampton Nor. and Agri. Inst.) 1880 
Public High School .......... 1880 
Hollins Institute 222-02. 20M aa 2! 
Keysville Mission Indus. Seh.| B Saeee 
RUSSel Coles ete. ee ers tae ee 
Virginia Military Institute . 1839 
Washington and Lee Univ...!...... 
awas choolecsesecnee te ae ee 
Randoph-Macon Woman’s | 1893 
College.* 
Virginia Baptist Seminary *..)...... 
Manassas Institute ...........]....-- 
Miller Manual Labor School...) 1877 
National Soldiers’ Home Lib.) 1875 
Norfolk and Ports. Bar Assoc. 1898 | 
Norfolk Mission College*..... 1885 
Philips (Miss E. F.) Sch. Lib.*.)...._. 
Publica Libriry....2.)..:.. 2). | 1870 
Margaret Academy * ......... | 1880 
Benevolent-Mechanic Assoc... 1825 
Bishop Payne Divinity Sch...)...... 
Southern Female College .. rh SS. 5 
Va. Nor. and Industrial Seh..)...... 
ee NC Ay bayer nen 1875 
Young Men’s Christian Assoc. | | 1887 
Shenandoah NormalCollege..|...... 
Confederate Museum......... 1890 


Grand Lodge of Virginia, | 1778 
A. F.and A. M. 


Hartshorn Memorial College | : 1883 
McGuire’s University School. 1865 
Richmond College............ 1867 
SchoolohWaweessasneten cess ce 
Rosemary Public Library *.. "1888 


St. Andrew’s Free Parish Lib.' 1894 
* Statistics of 1900. 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 


R, reference; 


o 2 e pa, ce 

I (e3 sige 

2 ist El eo 

[| 9 |Znel2- 

wel @ [soisg 

Aa fo RQ ~v a Oo 

g |S) feselee 
& |2| # lgssles 

@) faa) oun ao ‘S) 
4 5] 6 a 8 

} 
Gen .., O. | C. Ss ic 
Sch.. Rp | Er: i) B: 
Bec - Bah Ce Pra Bs 
Sch: 21 E: Ht Fre Be 
Cole Rag os Ee Be 
Scl: SRE ice ProkR: 
Sch...}F.| C. | Fr | B 
Sch. en Ce Fr. } B. 
Col. AMO) CoAtS. Era Bs 
Sch...| F.| D. Fr. | B. 
Col...) O.}] D. Fr. | B. 
Law .woFa) CG: Fr. | R. 
Sch ea? De 12, | 8%, 
| Ge 

Col . OW) Ce gokr gai 
Gen ..| R.| C. |8.Fr.| C. 
Col. 3. FM Co VS. Ee Bat 
Sch. Fil, Ce Fr. | B: 
Col...) Fi) Co |S. Fri Bal 
Sal. IES ie, ||| 18%, 
Se Ese) Co sey of CC, 
Sch... Eo) 1: Br. Wy Re 
Gar. He TY ade | le, 
Sch... 4 Fall T; FAB! 
Col. F. Ce Fr. 1] B83 
Gen .{P Fs} C: S. FILG3 
Sch MEon) Cs ER 
Sch. Cs FPR 
Coll Oth G: Brae: 
Sob. (ir ibe EF: UPB 4 
Schin jae aie Fr. ) R: 
Col. ale i ©: Fray B 
Seh. JF. OC: Fr.) B3 
Scli. .WiF ant Ue Fr. | B. | 
Cole sAcOash, GC: S. Re 
Cole = -isE ait Ce Fr. | B. 
Law ..| F. (Cr Hr. FPR 
Coleas|ek4 Cc. Fr. tebe 
Sch F, (Ge Er ai: 
Sch... Fl @ Erb. 
Sch...| FA Ce it FA & 
Govt jue WN eete F. B. 
Law F. (Oe 5. Re 
Col . i C Pra IRB: 
Scli..) Page. iP Fro ee 
Gen Oo. | T.C. |S. Fr.| B. 
Scho tirpam G. Fre IPR. 
Gen ..| F.| C. Fr. | B. 
Sch...| F. | C. Fr. | B. 
Coll. AE: (Ch Fr. | B. 
Cole NF Aa Fr. | B. 
YSN. WIE C. AS. Frit B: 
Y.NM.i4 F.f C. 1S. Fr} B. 
Sch la) Ean) CG. Fr. | B. 
Hist. 4/F 2) Ce ipS. Erie. 
Mas .:) Foi) Ce iperre ta. 
Cole ees lh Ce Hrs (BB: 
Sch. 18h) 45 Fr. | R. 
Col sfAOe he Ce Fr. | B. 
Law..} F.| C. Fr. | R. 
Gen .R.PT. Ch Er. 7B: 
Gen .. O. C., F. | B. 


Volumes. 


© 


50, 000 


5, 000 
3, 800 


3,175 


1, 200 
5, 000 
1, 200 
8, 000 
3, 077 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


1005 


7: F, free; S, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 8: ©, circulating; 


B, both.] 
il 5 Receipts from— ; asd Pe 
o8 = = | o85 aa 
g |sh| 35 ; jaa | 8 SAM eo these | 
2 2 bp Ze SS be Boa = as g Name of librarian. 
a gs — = fe .| OO t=} i ct 
on iB Boe Ss facai =a = ae o's 
Scat) c= ih BF acsihes | 8 i) Be) a> 
& |e | 2 BS We ce Bi) ao = 
Te) pel | 12 te 14 15 16 17 18 19 
| | 
| ; | | 
| | 
| 2 100 POG DRG aeeY SoSeae & SAoeoe. Speen e | Amen Seam $500, Florence B. Gish ........| 6473 
) Ue eae bospcecy ME INE et Ae Bede AE RS OE fe) Ae een eee a 6474 
RG GR Be TER A ee a AY A) St eS ie ee ees ee ee | 6475 
fooset) 44. Gee oo WA. © OAs 6 oes ee eee eee Pee coed cciss acieanre oem 6476 
Léacet| Fae RRR oe ee ee i Pee mee ee jeoeeeeeeey Mary G. Lacy.........-..) G477 
conaaasloons ob | CASBASHOE CEASE SE Bogeo AR AS OMee cl Cetin W (sie Sore) Cee Sere | | Ben eee erent a kee. | 6478 
ae ee ce eee te ee eee ee I el BAB, Bishburne >. see MGdyO 
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500| 500 Oo me ke GY | Meee k 8.00000. W. Wagland: 2....2..81 6481 
ienool) EON) 1,500 .-.. ne... Me... eee: eid | as | 1B. A, Russell..........8) 6182 
| SeSEa ewe , aera | heen .c, 0 oe ew $948 OU Se ceseee ee | LGHSO00W IO. atlO niece ee 6483 
| 
| oceuedleces. |! Beemer | VE Ga) G2 | eee ee Oe Eman 6484 
| 1,998 62 ie! Ae? ee LE ee Bay || eee Rae | | J.J. Smallwood........./ 6485 
4 S00 2a) Ree ees ee eee || eee | Caer ee | Bead AN a ceca ca eee eee 6486 
| 5i00)|, > SOO LBBB eneek AB ece | Boe 4 Roaees | ASO Ses aes See | Paes | Carrie Vo Racers eee 6487 
B50 G0... =. AN. he. et eg) (PR aed ee ee R. E. Hatton... 222s 6488 
50 =: 100 20005 eae eos Ale PAD ee oe, BB ee AS ee Ernest Cruikshank ...... | 6489 
poonced joageah bBapHae. | Beeeee | tee a Ad | Bas Rea eee eee | JCS ANU ller sass ee an oO) 
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BO) Gece eee] See Oe Rae seem | | Caimi | EAE en | ee Jo. Harris... 2... se-e+.) 6492 
an See cap, SCOR 2 ee SA eee ee Ae oe te 
St) 2h ee oer | meee (|B aes Ee | Bae i | eee Ee | C.C. Chamberlain ....... 6494 
1,937, 484'........! Sp | oie ae |E ae | Coe, ae een ES a Be bc ccee rN | 6495 
eee eee ee A ae ee ee Ne I oo oon ei * 6496 
a a ene | PRE | ae S's Sees cee | Fee 8 aul 
» eee eee (ore age me 2 8 |G Sl Ye | a A ee ee a A a 
See eee a RE. Oh ae | T.B. Fitzpatrick......... 6499 
8,000 25 600... (a ae 36 150 ¢600, 10,000| H.R. Mellwain........-- 6500 
pee... 1, 130 B See ee en bee co eo ee 3) eonora: BE. Herron 2s weODUT 
coe ncok | oat Re ea | Dig ee ad | eae a! | eee | ae eee ee I aa 
ow a BE hE ee | ee Yet | ee | ae |) Se ee ake anes: 
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6536 
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6516 
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6553 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 


Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


{Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


Location. 


Salem 


Theological Sem.. 
Williamsburg 
Winchester 


Ellensburg 
Everett 


Port Townsend ... 
Pullman 
Puyallup 
Ritzville 
Seattle 
do 


Seattle (Univer- 
sity Station), 


On ee ace 
South Park 
Spokane .......... 


Tacoma (Whit- 
worth Station). 
Vancouver 


do er 
Walla Walla 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 


* Statistics of 1900. 


R, reference; 


erence, both. 


| = aa 
Volumes. 


PR rT 


Be SY em eae ee 


| agg 
5 |BE 
. | Ge} 3 be a 
Name of library. ‘5 yy eee 
co ‘ ra 5 fe 
a 4 = ys © 
Sih | Pee B| § jess 
Gy o —Q ty | 
74 3 4 3 6 7 | 
Southern Historical Society..| 1875 | Hist...) F.|  C. 5S. 
State Law Library.........9.! | beees| Law oan ae | Fr. 
StMtCeUIDIA Rees ec ees 1823 | State .| F.j T. 1 
Union Theological Seminary | 1824 | Theo. O. | C, ers 
(Spence Library). 
Wiliversity SCHOO yen] ee ee eects CCl. say ie me: oa 
Virginia Historical Society...) 18381 | Hist ..) 0.) C. | 8. Fr. 
Virginia Mechanics’ Institute | 1884 {| Sci....) F.| TT. 10, 
Virginia Union University ...}] 1899 | Col...) F.} C. Fr, 
Womans Collegezce.s... 2s. lee. Coley hy eC: ye 
Young Men’s Christian Assoc.| 1854 | Y.M..| F.| ©. | 5.¥Fr 
Allegheny Institution * ......)...... SChiccs le | ae: Rr. 
Roanoke College............. 1358. f Col ..4O. | °C: TS: Er 
CitveRublic SCHOolWMe ease -eele oo ScCliae Amr. le er 
Mary Baldwin Scminary*....} 1863 | Sch...) F. | C. S. 
Virginia Female Institute....| 1880 | Sch...| F. | C. lors 
Va.Sch.forthe Deafand Blind|...... Asy..SIFeat T- Fr. 
Young Men'sChristian Assoc.| 1874, Y.M..| F.| C. (|S. Fr. 
Virginia Theological Sem....| 1856 | Theo.| F.| C. Fr, 
William and Mary College...) 1693 | Col 1a eC: pr: 
Episcopal Female College....).....- Col. ue | OE Fr. 
Wainia xe Ollleperten sees acess Me Sch... Ape ay eC. Hr. 
Rupe Wb Tain. cee eee 1902 | Gen Reed. Ev 
VashoniCollege = assaccs cece ae eee Col . AIRE. he -C: Fr. 
State Normal School ......... 1892 | Sch Eat Fr, 
Publicshigi School 22:2... eae 22 Sch. ES) a: Me 
Bub erSChoOl Meera. or 1886 ; Sch Jie Le F, 
State Normal School ......... 1891 | Sch Le eee Me 
Pu Oe IINENA? .sasesseosneoue 1898 | Gen O.g PL; 1s 
Public Library Association...| 1896 | Gen ..| R.| GC. |S.Fr. 
Bublic3S@hoolee.. 224s ee Ae ee | Sch eS els Fr 
Olympia Lodge, I. 0.0. F.*...| 1890 | O. F al PCs Ker; 
Siiho MUI CNAy A Rea oe ooononeds oo 1853.| State 4.8.1) 2, F, 
Public Library Association...| 1898 Gen 2) ALE: Ss. 
Wash. Agr. Col.andSch. ofSei|] 1891 | Col...| FF.) T. Yr 
PublicthliphtSchool@ec.... ete. oe Sch Oey ake ir, 
Library Association .......... 1903 | Gen Kay C: ihe 
Academy of the Holy Name..]...... Sch. ley CG. Fr. 
Pubic Hieh School... . ete. Scho. abe TT. KF, 
WTI UKE illoy RAY Gees asoasteecd 1891} Gen ..] R.| T. est 
University of Washington....] 1861 | Col...) F.| T. F, 
GA CNiOO Ete yee cee Bee Law ale 0. Tir. 
Rubi @sibiboreiinyes = see ae 1900 | Gen On TCE Ble. 
Puget Sound Academy....... | 1886, Sch. F.| C. Br, 
Col, of Our Lady of Lourdes. .| 1890 | Sch ay C, Fr, 
Gitmo ranyieeen eee eee | 1888 | Gen [ety BU 10: 
Gonzaga College ............. 1887 | Col. Te oe: ¥, 
Public High School .......... 1894 | Sch Woe) Mes ID, aie, 
St. Catherine’s Academy of | 1891 | Sch...| F.| @. ] F. 
the Holy Name. * | | 
Annie Wright Seminary...... 1885 | Sch a) Wc alae. 
Masonic Library Association .| 1891 | Mas Rae a: Gr 

P Rubhe High Ssehooleee se 1891 | Sch 10 [Rake Fr. 
Bubliclibrany 2. | 1886 | Gen Onna T. Re 
University of Puget Sound ...|...... | Col. 106) BCGe Fr, 
Whitworth College (Mason | 1890 | Col F.| GC. |S.Pr 

Library). 

Ruble dsibranyes.. eee see 1890 | Gen oly Ie tie 
Loblic Schools eee ee 1890 | Sch 106, fe abe I, 
St. James College *........... 1856 | Col. Onl eC: Fr, 
De La Salle Institute. ........)...... Sch ay C2 Ir. 
Free Public Library.......... 1897 | Geu Lean eke 18. 
Whitman College ............]....-. Col 10 | PC Fr. 
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B. 1, 200 
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B. 1, 200 
B.}| 50,000 
B. 2, 048 
B. 7,000 
B. 1, 00 
B. 1, 310 
B. 1, 000 
R. 3, 000 
B.| 40, 000 
R.| 15, Q00 
R. 1, 20 
B.| 1, 000 
R. i 20 

rR. 2, 40 
B. 8, 20 
R.| 14,00 
B. | 1, 631 
Be 3, 500 
B. 3, 000 
B. 1, 000. 
R. 2 020 
B.| 18, 649 
B. 3, 000 
B. 8, 000 
By) 14500 
B. 2,000 
B. 2, 096 
B. 2, 000 
e} 3, 500) 
B. 9,974 
B. 4, 500! 
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———s 
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1008 


6595 
6996 
6997 
6098 
6999 
6600 
6601 
6602 


6603 
6604 


6605 
6606 
6607 
6608 
6609 
6610 
6611 


6612 
6613 
6614 
6615 
6616 
6017 


6618) 
6619 | 


6620 
6621 


6622 
6623 
6624 
6625 
0626 
6627 
6628 
6629 
6630 
6631 


6632 
6633 
6634 
6635 
6636 
6637 


6638 
6639 
6640 
6641 


6642 
6643 
6644 
6645 
6646 
6647 
66418 
6649 
6650 
6651 


[Column 6: Building—O, owned: R, rented; F, furnished free. 


Location. 


1 


| WEST VIRGINIA, 


ANTBIVENIME 5 Se eeoe ee 
Barboursville..... 
Beckley 
Bethaliy 2... .eea-1 
Buckhannon 


Clarksburg ccc... 
| Fairmont 


Glen ville Sree | 
Grafton 


Lewisburg ........ 
Morgantown...... 


Shepherdstown... 
Sistersville........ 
Wellsburg ........ 
Ae (Ole eee onoate F 
West Liberty...... 
NVESEONLE. Sci. cee tate 
\Miheeling....2...3 
eee OR eae aaa 
ere MOess stances St 


Appleton 
eee fel ee ae eras i 


Baraboo. :.ss.ccc ct 
JeRGite Claas oanoees 


wee ie ees | 
Belleville 
ISON G eer eeemons 4 
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Name of library. 


StateyNormal School. ..... 6 
Morris Harvey College....... 
Beckley Seminary ........... 
Bethany Col. Reading Room. 
Buble schools...) . co. 
W. Virginia Conference Sem . 
State ibraryes ee ee eee 
West Virginia Historical and 
Antiquarian Society. 
Powhatan College............ 
Stephenson Seminary for 
Young Ladies. 
Bublie Sehooltacsssss5520 ee 
Public high School... ......,-2 
State Normal School 
State Normal School 
Bublie:Schoolees: sss... 
West Virginia Reform School. 
Storer College (Roger Wil- 
liams Library). 
Marshall College............- 
Rui eael ray ges eee 
West Virginia Col. Institute. . 
Lewisburg Female Institute. . 
West Virginia University..... 
Collegeof Law.........--. 
Academy of the Visitation 
(McGovern Library). 
High School and Publie Lib. 
Library Association.......... 
West Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind. 
salem: Collesetees seus. 
Shepherd Col., State Nor. Sch. 
PubliesHieh Schoolis:.222..4 
Buble = BIbranyecs- eee eee: 
Bublicsschooleees. cee esseea-s 


_ Academy of the Visteon 


/ Nount De Cliantalty. ....2 te 
Weublie library: .os.c.c.ecees 


Publie High School 
Publie High School 
Hiehysehnools = fee. se eee 
Publie Library 
Free Publie Library.......... 
Lawrence University (Apple-- 
ton Library). 
Ryan High School............ 
Third Ward High School..... 
Free Publie Library.......... 
North Wisconsin Academy 
(Lathrop Library). 
Public MightSchool.2-22.ess4 
| Vaughn Public Library 
Publics eibraysase sete. oor 
| Publie High Sehool 
| Public Lib.and Reading Room 
Wayland Academy........... 
Williams Free Library*...... 
Free Library 
| Beloit College 
' Publie Library 


* Statisties of 1900. 


so) 
jo) 
= . 
ou ae 
& o 
3 4 
12. Sch... 
1888 | Col ...| 
a eae aes Seh...) 
1841 | Col... 
ee a Sch 
1892 | Sch 
1868 | Law 
1890 | His 
5 eee Sch 
5 ae Seh 
2. . dk isch 
Lie. Al Sch 
1872 | Sch. 
1873 | Sch 
. 2. Sch 
5 ASY 
1876 | Sch 
| 1898 | Sch 
| 1902 | Gen 
Le Sch. 
ae Col. 
. ae Col. 
Sane | Law 
/ 1900 | Seh 
5S . See: Sch 
| 1891 | Gen 
| 1873 | Asy 
1890 | Seh 
| 1872 | Seh 
Leen ay Seh 
1897 | Gen 
Uae Sch 
1870 | Sch 
1892 | Sch 
1848 | Sch 
1848 | Sch 
1882 | Gen 
1870 | Seh 
ae, Seh 
1883 | Sch. 
eae Gen 
1897 | Gen 
1850 | Col . 
1877 Seh. 
1886 | Sch. 
1899 | Gen 
1895 | Sch 
1888 | Sch 
1887 | Gen 
1897 Gen 
5 eee Seh 
1857 | Gen 
1860  Seh 
1884 Gen... 
aoe: cache, 
| 1848 | Col... 
' 1895 Gen . 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 
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IL EE fe 2 
= oo & Be 
| Lae 3 Sa P| aS 3 
wo) 2 [e°Sse gs, 8 
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RB, f i. A Fr.) ie. 1, 200 
F.| Cc. | Fr. | RB. 1, 800 
F,] Coll Pr |B, 1, 000 
F.| c. VS, Fri B. 3, 000 
Be} Taipei a le 1, 300 
PEt Cri) bin tee 3, 000 
Flt, | FR. 14.000 
Ba, Tee ee 9,500, 
FI} c.f Fr. }B. 1, 000 
F.4 CG. | Fr. 7 B. 1, 000 
FPF. T. 4 Fr, PR. 2,106 
FIP T. a) Fr. KB. 1, 000 
F.t T.)} Fr.) B, 3, 000 
Fit T. f Fr. 4B. 14,600 
Fe c.f Feel & 1, 250 
EPG eT: Were 1, 000 
Fit Gc.) 1 Fr wee. 5, 000 
F.| v. | Fr. | B.] 7,000 
Ol it (Vine Tis. 2° 985 
P24) or, Pe bie. 1, 500 
F.C.) Fray, 1, 400 
oT. i Fa Bah Boo. 978 
PV er. fF! ie 1, 200] 
x Cc Ss. | B.|' 1,000 
EA) or, |r ete! 4,300 
FA. C. [SFr lB. 2. 654 
F.| T. | Fr. |B. 1, 000 
KF.) cA ee: 3, 500 
Bol Rt Seen 2° 400 
F.| Thre 1B 1, 200 
me. | COUN FE nee 1, 900 
ei D lbre Pe ee tae 
F.| T. |) Fr. 1B.) 3,000 
K.| T. | Fr. |B. 1, 260 
E.| Cys. 5, 000 
F.| Cc. | Fr. | B. 6, 000) 
R.| Th Fs Beno, 260 
F.| T. | Fr, B. | 1, 300 
mY TPE o B. | 2,700 
wo Td Fee 1, 200 
Bi} T. 7 Fe Balen 2, a0 
Ba) Tf Fale 7, 765 
FL cut) F. BW 0, 4a 
F.[ T. 4) Fr, | BI 2, 500 
Ei vf eae 2, 500 
Bile TF as 7,183 
BE C. | Fr. |B! 3, 000 
F.| T. | Fr. | B. 1, 000 
6.1 Cl F, | &. 4, 682 
0.1) T.\) EF. ) BRR ges 
F| fT. | F/B.) 2,000 
RA Tt FP. 1 Be 2, 364 
F.|| C. | Fr. |B.) |) ee 
Oo. Toll (Fo goes 8,017 
EAL T.ot) Ff. ie 9,199 
O.| c. | Fr. | B.| 30,000 
O.t TL) ie 8,579 
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B, both.] 
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[Column 5: Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, referenee; 
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GOR TEC DIR Nee nese to 4 ulblie: Whbnamyc esse ee esses 1898 | Gen ..| R.] T. Fr. | C. | 1, 250 
Gos lmiblorences. 2.2 a...! Ruble Selooll 25=2 =. ae ee Sch segrhe the K, 3/93 2, 400 
6686 | Fond dn Lac...... Grittonybialliabrary Pare f sustth)} |Rccoilese | Ital | eer ir. Bag 2,100 
es |Eaeee WOR rns cee) be Piie dh orary 2228 eeeceeee4 1S77Al Gen 4.0, 1 TE. i AEBS 20, 495 
6688 | Fort Atkinson . Bublic Highs choole.. 2:2.) .em4|ae. 8 ecliees. | Jhe Apal Fr. | B. 2, 000 
Gono) | See eee eee en | | Public Library Benya ene | 1892) Gen. F.| C. BK. eB a 2, 500 
6690 | Galesville......... } re CONE G 2 oe ener ews 1859 || Sch 24108. |) C.gi]| Fred tia 3, 000 
6691 | Gilmanton. ..-. Howard Library Association. .! 1861 | Gen...) F.| C. s. B. De 500) 
Ghgee | Glemsyood 2.0... 8 | Public Wiel Seliocl ..5.<3- 2ik 8 PSche. EME TT. 1] Poo hee! 1, 200) 
6693 | Grand Rapids. ....| Lincoln High School..... A. 2. * [sclne Fat ee 1 kK Ee 1, 000 
669L Io. . Ome ee seo pk By Scott erce ibrary..-.- ei) ee Gen.) Ps} T. ke ES: 5, 822 
6695 | Green Bay ........ | Kellogg Publie Library .....- | 1889 } Gen ..| O.} T. FF. EB: 9, 989 
COGGa LAV AVG 2... 2... Havnvaraehree lhibrary.. =. 20s aes Gen .esly TE. a) ie 3, 027 
GOUT MMENNISI@e 2. ..2. ok HOMICES CHOOSE ee aoe iss7 qisch... 4a C: ne | leis! 38, 000 
GOSS) |POTIGOM co.cc. 2c EYOCeMUDTARY cccecsemecc ees = rie cee Gen ABR ¥, PE: [296 
6O99NMEDUGEOIN. .. 22.5.8 Public High Sehoo! 22... 5. ee oe ech. eee ay Te Fr. | B. 1,172 
(SAUCY (1S gees (GUO) cerca. Jeanie Wipraiyesees ss se... 1902 Gen Jj 1Ony’ Te F. | Bs 1, 500 
GRO Janesville... ee | Free Publie Library.......... 1873 Gen ION TT. Fi) Be 16, 00 
6702 !-.... cls Seen | Public Wigh School .......2. .-.0! Sch. Wie) Te eer | B. 1, C00 
(RBS || § eee U0) ees State School for Blind........ 18501) Asy. aay Te Frou ¢; 4, 00 
CROs oectverson........ 24 Iaablie Miely SGhools.... 2... he ee. sola. iia ae 105ey 4 | (8, 1, 80 
G05 Kaukauna ........ ¥ grec eublie Labraty  ..2..28 1899 | Gen ..| R.| T. ate || 18, Fok 
6706 | Kenosha..........| Gilbert M. Simmons Library . - 1900 | Gen ..| O.| T. Fy (eB: Gy, 72) 
nO I. - <.- GOR Saas sree lien spigeid ) Bde eee naceas |Sogoct Secu. aelosn, CF Ere pb: 3, 40 
6708 POOL s eeeta niece UDC SGNOOlme.sface cena 1890 | Sch...) F.q T. ers |RRe 1, 50 
6709 | Kewaunee ......-- Publie School ....... EAS o 1890 | Sch...} F.} T. He ER 2,09 
6710 | SUC Witter es one te (PUDONG JMU . sees uoeeeneds 1895 ||) Gem a Oow Ts HK bec: 1,45 
Glign baGresse.. =... 60 PublichiiolScnocl se. wee ee ) Sele. '.9 LP ge Ere pak 1, 00 
(S713) hee (CHOMS Same so | PAM SIie IMO Se cos eesceodee 11888} Gen ..| O.J T.C.] F. | B. 18, 34 
6713 | Lake Geneva...... Pte Meaty sc, comme | 1895 |}, Gen .4/0.4) T. |) Ee IPE: 3, 044 
6714 Make Mills... 23 L. D. Fargo Free Public Lib . ae Gen | On) @s i Bs 1,471 
(BUG) b Bees COM ce ames 4 JPAblovkie SOMO soeqacnaasaceas 4 "1881 eche- ak Hal pL KH PB 1, 600 
Gui | Modi .....:...ccce Public High School ........--|.-..-- hg oq) To .0) Br. Wee 1, 000 
Gali DP Mfadison ........-24 Dept. offPublic Iistruciion 1s... Gen ..| F.9)_ Taye ir epee 20, 000 


*Statisties of 1900. 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1905—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 
B, both.] 


7: ¥, free; S, subscription; Fr, free for reference. 
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[Column 3d: 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1903. 


Public, society, and school libraries in the United 


Building—O, owned; R, rented; F, furnished free. 


6: Supported by—T, taxation; 
R, reference; 


Location. Name of library. = 

E 

3 

ie) 

Fa 

1 2 3 
W1sCONSIN—COn. 

Mladicon <o.....28! Wires Mibrery..c.sccce ees 1876 
Dress dO.....-.-.--.-4 Model Township Library * . - .4,1887 
Sean do.............| Wisconsin Academy of Sci- | 1870 

ences, Arts, and Letters. 
et do............-| State Historical Society weteee| 1853 
SC Ocseer eso et Slate Law libriaryesse.- sec ae 1836 
ee Oe. .ccss-~- ae MUNI versity of Wisconsin...---| 1850 
oe kc eee oe College ot Law 7. .....-2s4lab. a. 3 
see doses aed Woodman Astronomical Lib .) 1884 

Manitowoc.......! Pe itbrary 25.2. 38 , 1900 
OE OMe eas an South Side High School......)...... 

NETINGtUG = ccc. aes] Marinette County Law Lib...!...... 
nee O22. oe. ee euolicehamheSGhooler es... asco ae 
Pier do..........--.) Stephenson Public Library...) 1878 

NhaArK CSA = cece 4 Bublici@nbranycce 222225922 1900 

Niarshfiela. 2. oe helorec Iilbranyg eee as 1901 

NMiedtord 22----.44 ireesPublic library 25. = 22: 4: 1903 
eae Ose ste eee ee Meee SCHOOlm ec ase seca BS oO 

Menask..c.2..ce4 | E. D. Smith Free Public Lib...) 1895 

MemdOtaceescccse + Sue EOS tallie secre seine ae 1883 

Menomonie....... Memorial Free Library....... 1880 
5 GoO.....--...--4@#Publie High School ........-.) 1900 

cert lie ees aes Publicsigh School <s..... -:1ae.--- 
... 0.5.20.0--2s) (EB. Geott Free Library 22.2.5, 3c 

MTOM ceeccccn aes Milton College (Daniel Bab- |...... 

eock Library). 
i) SUlton Junction ..) Public High School ........-s].....- 
@lilwaukee ......- Concordia College (Teachers | 1882 
, and Students’ Library). 
Be do.....-....--.]/t hast Division High School .-Ats-...! 
eee do.............| German-English Academy...| 1852 
oe 0.2222 ..--20.| Grand Lodge, @.& ASM -...2.4 44 
Jenene ae Law Library Association..... 1860 
rr dio... <cs..52 2.) Marquette Collere ...-...... Ml mes! 
eee Ons: = aces ee peNllwaduke CACHCeNniven. cee = eRIL ee - 1 
eee do..........-.-| Milwaukee Downer College -.} 1895 
Sere do..........---| Milwaukee Turnverein ......] 1855 
ee do.............| National German-American ]|...... 
Teachers’ Seminary. 
oe (CMsaeeeeooeen ay MEMO py oaesea a aeeeeon |p lswee 
es ee GOl222 25.22.25 |p eublie Museum). ..2222 e205. ey lool 
seme do.........-...., South Division High School... 1893 
fee COR eee 2s -AOlLateeN OMT SCNOOliee sce en oso 
Parcs do..........---| West Division High School...) 1896 

Mineral Point..... | Public JELDRAT Vere oe sores 1894 

MONdOVE oc. cc. Eree Publie Library .....2.... | 1902 

NVUOHTBROS Sas oensacne Pup lIG WbpTaAny eose. eee eee | 1876 

NIGSUINCE. ep eseaae Joseph Dessert Public Library .! 1899 

Mount Calvary..... Capuchin Monastery Library.| 1857 
Leer. do.............4 St. Lawrence College.........! 1861 

Nas lio Gaiters ee UNIS NG CEULIEEVOUS Cea yere-re teers ae 

National Home ...| National Home for Disabled | 1891 

| Volunteer Soldiers. 

INGU@CHN eae es Publicshitei Senool...2-2e- eis 4 

INCenaine ees aee sce IPAM bY IDN RUA Goa ce scans aance 1882 

Neilisvalle 22.s222¢ Free WibTaty 22220522025 220 abe ae 

New Lisbon....... Piublicshigh School 22. 2.22. -e\-ee.- 4 

New London...... IPE JOAN ee owe secuoaus 1895 

Sew bichinond.. 4 Wwblie school 2.22. .2-- 2. Yates 

Oconomowoe ....-. Library Association ........-- 1893 
een Glijcoaoe soocese | IOmbbte Severe oo oose ee sonsonod| PLD 

COMO ease sce es Farnsworth Publie Library ........ 

OM OC een ees nt Publie High School .......--- 1873 

Osiilcochigec = ee Poblieiight Schools =... 4. 1869 
eres Glo eso eeaooouss |i inlelate [iloebAy Coane doncoanaes | eRe 
ane do.........---.| State Normal School .....-..4 1871 

PEW AUIECE eaee eae Etblic SChOOlseccmesee-meeeme eee 


* Statistics of 1900. 
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C 
| a | erence, both. 


Volumes, 


=) 


19, 377 
1,500 
5, o 


125, 000 
37, 998 
78, 600 

5, 000 
3, 100 
6,512 


PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


States of 1,000 volumes and over in 1903—Continued. 


C, corporation; D, donations. 


7: F, free; S, subseription; Fr, free for referente. 
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8: C, circulating; 


B, both.] 
| ee Receiptsfrom— |. Sed > 
oa Gig | 3 oe Sp 
g (3h) 33 a |a8 | | 9 ie es | 
e oa AG & |o8.) 32 A AS Gs Name of librarian. 
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| ee we 
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Oe ee 1 Sere ee ee ee ee ee ey 6719 
svoneotbessess lseccce SoG aeect | PABaeC a ereers 4 beeeriae| emenatesr| (Aenean... AVoM SINT th cee seer eee ome 
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) 141 See | ee ee OAD Mocs ec \ecus ea -8| POatina Hislop... 229.) Ge 
ae PAN). eee een eee ame | i Aner S| | eee eee ||| Cee nee ae mriemer ern Hl Tae 
600, 602) 20,982] 2,217]...--.. 384, 2,526 $10,000} 22,000) Lucy L. Pleasants ....... 6735 
scosecalboscen | 6See Rane eee | Reece eee | Ee, || ie, ne | era MB ullardieeeeeerca ood 
Salts) OOS MEE Ol OU Ste eee 400} 2,150) 2, 550 65, 080 Sh O00 Stella Cas eee eee 6737 
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coodocd baaney Lota seees Geeeced beeasac cement | ecm 4) bites |e Selene || Aenea eee races 6739 
5 ees B02 |, Bho eeeeces baeesee 490 490 Pe eee Pee 6740 
TO. GC dee eees (SSoeeted cee etceerres 50 dL: (V0, eters I iwanits aivieee eee $741 
| .ahbeg Gedeas Bootereed | secu Laer alee |e eieee | | Deena (niente een Gr Go og0R, 6742 
600 iG Neg Seta) = SR AMarye, memes eeere re 200 AST omens | omen aye te Otto Hattstacdtte.- 2a.) 6743 
| |e eee | 23. 150): Scaaak (3, ee eee Elizabeth MeNaney ....- 6744 
200, 1, 500) 0050) Se oe Deemer eceacs AQUI AE ees epee oe Max iG riGbSchw=er sees 6745 
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oo dHeae||+ cane Geeeemrd Be ec Se eet ee ., MUR ec, cere | Siac oe BEM rae, once Green eine a te ee OOS 
| | 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


MANUAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN 
ao UNTEERD SAT ES. 


By PRoF. CaLvin M. Woopw App, 


Director of the Manual Training School and Dean of the School of Engineering and Arehilecture, 
Washington University, St, Louis, Ao. 


[Several pages of this paper, with the permission of the editor, are taken from the same author’s 
article on ‘* Manual training”? in the Encyclopedia Americana. ] 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


This term, according to the best usage, signifies the systematic study of the 
thecry and use of common tools, the nature of common materials, elementary and 
typical processes of construction, and the execution and reading of working draw- 
ings. The materials referred to are wood, metals, alloys, and plastic minerals; 
the drawing includes both free-hand and instrumental, with pen, pencil, and 
brush, : 

Some writers have ener a to extend the meaning to cover every educational 
feature in which the hand is used and all materials which can be prone into the 
schoolroom. This servility to mere etymology is wunecessary and unwis Afiefi- 
nition always involves limits, end when all limits are removed there is no eee. 
The systematic study of tools, processes, and materials is the essential feature of 
manual training. Hence the incidental use of tools without system for some 
ulterior object isnot manual training. There is, of course, a suggestion of manual 
training when the teacher shows a child how to handle a pitchfork; when a wood- 
man teaches @ novice how to swiny an ax in cutting down a tree; when a foreman 
shows a green hand how toheadapin. Yet such cases are usually without system 
and continuity, and accordingly are excluded from the content of manuai train- 
ing. One does not give a boy manual training by turning him loose in a shop any 
more than he gives a literary education to a boy who can not read by locking him 
inalibrary. It follows that the manipulations of the kindergarten, the ‘‘ busy 
work ’’ of the primary grades on the one hand, and the science ieee tory and 
the commercial workshop on the other, are beyond the pale of manual training. 

The definition given at the beginning of this article had regard sclely to the 
objective side. It did not state at all the effect upon the pupil, nor was the supreme 
purpose of manual training even hinted at. In point of fact, manual training 
proves to be afar better thing than was expected when the name was first used 
and when the first manual training school was opened, and the present purpose 
and object of manual training are stated so broadly and philosophically that the 
stateinent published for many years in the catalogue of the St. Louis Manual 
Training School seems very modest, to wit: 

‘1, To furnish a broader and more appropriate foundation for higher technical 
education. 

‘2. To serve as a developing school where pupils could discover their inborn 
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capacities and aptitudes, whether in the direction of literature, science, engineer- 
ing, or the practical arts. 

‘3. To furnish to those who lcok forward to industrial life opportunity to become 
familiar with tools, materials, the methods of construction, and exact drawing, as 
well as with mathematics, elementary science, and ordinary English branches.” 

Manual training is essentially a culture study. Its function is to develop the 
body by developing the brain and increasing its control over materials through the 
hand and eye. In early years the work of a child is qualitative rather than quan- 
titative. Physiologists tell us that the areas of the brain develop gradually and 
unequally: that a normal child does not recognize accuracy, ané that he is inca- 
pable of precision, either in ideas or deeds, until he is several grades along in 
school. Tool worx should resuit in accuracy in thought and in deed, and hence 
should not be attempted before the sixth or seventh grade. 

Dr. C. H. Henderson defines manual training as ‘' quantitative handicraft.’’ 
He adds: ‘** The brain grows by what it feeds upon. Given perfect health and a 
wealth of sense impression, especially a wealth of quantitative sense impression— 
that is to say, well-trained senses—and we have the physical basis for a full intel- 
lectual life. Without this large quantitative knowledge and developed brain we 
live in a world of illusion, a guess world of very imperfect rationality. To culti- 
vats the hand and eye and ear, even the nose and the tongue, is to enlarge the 
material of thought and the tool of thought.”’ 

In 1882, before the National Educational Association at Saratoga, the writer of 
this article defined manual training as ‘‘ a new art of expression ’’ in the concrete, 
as contrasted with verbal description and graphical representations. This view 
of manual training has been much elaborated of late, with the result that ‘* expres- 
sion ‘is by many persons regarded as the very essence of manual training. This 
resultis unfortunate, since it confuses ‘‘ expression ’’ with the ‘‘ art of expression.’’ 
The former is a product of manual training. The logical study of the ‘art”’ 
constitutes the sum and substance of the educational feature known as ‘‘ manual 
training. 2 

It isimpossible to take netice of all the vagaries into which enthusiastic teachers 
have been led by the notion that manual training is but the natural expression of 
what is already in the mind of the pupil, but the reader should reflect that there 
is a science of education, actual or potential, and that the very essence of a science 
is logical systematic management. All arithmetical operations depend upon the 
‘‘fundamental rules;*’ the processes of algebra consist of repeated applications 
of the four fundamental processes; the scientific study of a language begins with 
declensions and conjugations; so tool work, drawing, needlework, cooking, etc., 
begin with fundamental processes with typical appliances upon typical materials. 
The articles constructed, the figures drawn, the garment sawed, or the dishes 
cooked are incidental, like blackboard work in long division or algebraic subtrac- 
tion or manuscript Latin prose; and like them they are valuable because they 
involve effort and result in mastery and power. The real end and aim of all edu- 
cation, Whether ‘‘manual’’ or ‘‘spiritual,’’ is the developed, strengthened, disci- 
-plined executive person, regardless of the fate of the exercises or products which 
were the means of his development. 

Originally, when manual training first took definite form in school education, it 
was generally assumed that it was intended to supersede the old form of trade 
apprenticeship, and not a few people defended and supported it on this ground. 
Because a boy learned how to use tools, how to keep them in order, and how to 
treat the common materials of construction, it was claimed that he was learning 
a trade or several trades, and so the manual training school was regarded as a 
trade school. 

In spite of the fact that this assumption and this claim were both wrong, the 
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practical value of the boy's knowledge of tools and skill in their use was for some 
years regarded as the ghief evidence of the value of manual training. 

In all ages men have recognized the value of skill in the use of tools and the proc- 
esses of construction. The mythical Vulcan, the Jewish Tubal Cain, the Greek 
Deedalus, Archimedes of Syracuse, the Miltonian Memnon are familiar examples. 
The greatest invention of the ages has been the generation, transmission, and 
utilization of mechanical power, and along with it has come the invention and 
use of tools. Rousseau advocated systematic instruction and praciice in the details 
of a trade or occupation, and Carlyle, in words now familiar to us all, declared that 
man was a tool-using animal; that without tools he was nothing; with tools, he 
was all. In every land men advocated the learning of a trade for a livelinood or 
for culture. Witness Peter the Great of Russia, the King of Prussia, andthe New 
England seer, Emerson; but in all cases it was taken for granted that the only 
avenue to mechanical skill and culture lay through an apprenticeship to a builder 

-or manufacturer. Schools were for the study and mastery of kooks. The arts of 
the schoolrocm were for masters and freemen; hence they were noble and were 
called the liberal arts. The arts of the mechanic were for serving men, and were 
acquired only by intimate association with mechanics; so the practical arts 
were held to be degrading because requiring a base companionship. 

The invention of machinery and the use of costly machine tools so far modified 
and limited apprenticeship as almost to ruin it. Trade schools sprang up ail over 
Europe, and native American skilled mechanics ceased to exist. Numerous 
‘‘manual-labor ”’ or ‘‘ half-time’’ schools came into being in America, but they 
involved no forward step, for the manual elements were unsystematic and unpro- 
gressive, since the purpose of the labor was to earn a living while gaining literary 
culture. Engineering schools in Germany, England, and America introduced some 
features of “‘ shop work,” with skilled mechanics engaged upon commercial work as 
foremen. Next arose a widespread demand for an opportunity for American boys 
to acquire the arts of the mechanic and at the same time avoid the narrowing, 
unscholarly atmosphere of the trade school. It was then that it was first proposed 
to put the whole boy to school (this maxim was first used in an after-dinner 
address at a complimentary banquet given the writer in Boston in 1885, ‘‘T state 
my educational theory in six words—put the whole boy to school’’); to combine 
manual with mental training; to put the liberal arts and the mechanic arts into 
the same curriculum; to deal simultanegusly with material forces and appliances 
and with spiritual forces and appliances. 

This consummation was helped on in a signal manner by an exhibit at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876. In the educational exhibit of the 
Imperial School of Moscow, there was a full presentation of the method of tool 
instruction, devised by Victor Della-Vos in 1868. Della-Vos gave three years to 
tool instruction and then three more to actual construction with engineering 
students. His systematic analysis of tools and processes offered a practicable basis 
for such work in the programme of secondary schools. Prof. John D. Runkle, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, performed a great service to education 
by publishing a report wpon the Russian exhibit, by emphasizing the difverence 
between ‘‘instruction ’ and ‘‘ construction,’’ and by insisting upon the former as 
the special province of theschool. Instruction shops for students of college grad 
were opened in Boston and in St. Louisin 1877. The St. Louis Manual Training 
School was established June 6, 1879, and opened in September, 1880, as a school of 
secondary grade. This was the first of its kind and soon attracted wide attention 
from educators both at home and abroad. “he Baltimore Manual Training School 
opened in 1883, the Chicago Manual Training School in 1884, the Toledo School the 
same year, the Central Manual Training School of Philadelphia in 1855, and then 
the movement became general all along the line. All these schools were of high 
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school grace, and there was a close resemblance in curricula, equipments, and 
methods of instruction. 

Ail this progress was made not without criticism: and some opposition. It was 
asserted that tools and shops would lower the educational tone, degrade the high 
purpose of the school, and introduce confusion into its orderly conduct. It was 
claimed by eminent educators that the time spent in manual training would be an 
intellectual loss; that the graduates would become ‘‘a degraded mass of opera- 
tives: ' that the school was undertaking work which did not belong to it, ete. 
There is now abundant evidence that all these fears were groundless and that all 
tlie evil predictions were false. Better still, systematic and thorcugh manual 
training was found to have intellectual and moral value far exceeding all expecta- 
tions. Great as is the economic and industrial value, the effect upon the mind 
and the heart 1s of far greater value. 

A recent vigcrous writer, Mr. James P. Munroe. of Boston, looking at the reflex 
action of manual training upon the pupil, maintains that when ‘‘rightly con-° 
ceived and carried on, it promotes coordination, it develops creativeness, it 
broadens culture, it strengthens character.’’ At the same time he does not hesi- 
tate to claim what many seern half ashamed to admit, viz, its vast economic 
value in every industrial and constructive cominunity. 

Manual training. appealing to eyeand hand, establishes a coordination between 
the sensory and the inotor parts of the brain, which is a most important step in 
the thorough crganization of the brain. This proper knitting together of differ- 
ent centers, this opening of paths of asscciation between the sensory and central 
portions of the brain cn the one hand and the executive portions on the other, is 
most vital to its health and efficiency. It makes for perfect sanity and mental 
health. for well-balanced adjustment of life to environinent, for good judgment, 
for self-control, and for firmness and poise of character. Much of our present 
school work divorces knowing from doing. and often exaggerates the relative 
value of the former as compared with that of the latter.—Tiomas Al. Balliet. 

Nevertheless, criticisms ard objections occasionally appear, some of which are 
extremely amusing. One opponent says, for example: ‘‘I am opposed to teaching 
boys hos to be sticks inallcasesof emergency. You put a lad into a palatial shop 
and teach him how to be helpless all the rest of his life because he hesn't the tools 
handy.’’ Onthe other hand, listen to Prof. William James, of Harvard University: 

The most colossal improvement which recent vears have seen in secondary 
education lies in the intro luction of the minual-training schools, not because they 
will give us a people more handy and p:a-tical for domestic hfe and better skilled 
in trades, but because th y will give us citizens with an entirely different inteal- 
lectual fiber. Laboratcry work and shop work engender a habit of observation, 
a knowledge of the differen e between accuracy and vagueness, and an insight 
into naivure s complexity and into the inaleyuacy of all verbal avcounts of real 
phenomena, which once wrought into the mind remain there as Hfelong posses- 
sio.s. They confer precision, they give honesty. they beget a habit of self-rehance, 
they occupy the pupil in a way most congruous with th: spontareous interests of 
his age. They absorb him, and leave impressions durable and profound. Com- 
pared with the youth taught by these methods, one brought up exclusively by 
books carries through life a certain remoteness from reality; he stands, as it were, 
out of the pale, and feels that he stands so, and often suffers « kind of melancholy 
from which he mirht have been rescued by a more real education 

In Germany. where educational manual training was first introdeced in 1886, 
there was violent opposition, partly because it was thought to be purely indus- 
trial, and partly on the general ground that manual training had nota single valid 
claim to entrance into the school programme. For arguments pro and con the 
r-ader is referred to the Reports of the United States Commissioner of Education 
and those of the National Educational Association for the years 1853-1894 inclu- 
sive. Active opposition practically ceased in 1890. 

At the present time (1904) there is in nearly every large city one or more man- 
ual training high schools, where manual training is required of every. boy, and 
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there are hundreds of secondary schools in which more or less manual training is 
available as an optional study. The European plan of making it a pure “ extra”’ 
to bs taken after hours is in little favor in the United States. 

No sooner was manual training shown to be a valuable educational feature in 
secondary schools than numerous efforts were made to introduce it into grammar 
schools in an elementary form. Hundreds of experiments have been tried with 
carefully selected lessons in wood, with hand tools only. In this study of tools 
and methods the Swedish sloyd (so called) has served a very useful purpose in the 
way of suggestions. I¢ is true the wooden spoons and ladles of Sweden have dis- 
appeared, and careful drawing as a preliminary to tool work has come into being, 
but the value of presenting a *‘motive’’ to a young child quickly became evident. 
An older pupil appreciates the theory of a tool and is at once interested in its 
pecthar construction, its range of service, and the correct ways of using it, Just as 
an older boy is interested in the study of a rifle and in shooting at a mark, know- 
ing that men use rifles for shooting at game, burglars, and public enemies. Chil- 
dren of from 10 to 14 years of age are always anxious ‘‘to make something,’ 
though generally quite unable to do so ina fruitful manner. They are incapable 
of good workmanship and impatient under criticism of matters to which they 
have given little or no thought. They are interested in finished objects, not in 
the sequence of steps, not in accurate measurements, close fits, and the use of the 
right tools in the right ways. Hence the greatest care 1s necessary in elementary 
grades that the exercises are simple, involving few elements, and that they are 
capable of analysis into steps which the child can fairly appreciate. Above all, he 
must learn when and how to use each particular tool. 

In England manual training is more often called technical education, and it is 
more often than not associated with trades, and even this in a majority of cases is 
given in evening schools. There is as yet in Great Brita’n no general conviction 
that manual training is essentia! to intellectual development and that its moral 
infiuence is wholesome and strong. Accordingly it is planned for working pecple 
chiefly. Undoubtedly the educational value of tool work of the most cometary 
character as developed by Doctor Solomon, of Sweden, has had great influence in 
England, but manual training of a severer and more intellectual sort owes its 
establishment largely to Sir Philip Magnus, of London, Sir William Mather. of 
Manchester,and Professor Ripper, of Sheffield. Sir William has not only encour- 
aged its introduction into Manchester schools, but has built and equipped a 
‘* department of mantial training and technical instruction ’’ in Gordon College, 
Khartoum, in Sudan, for the benefit of Sudanese boys. 

There is an abundance of elementary manual training in France, particularly 
in Paris, but no sooner is the boy old enough and strong enough to learn a trade 
than he is put at trade work. The French are convinced, as indeed are all nations, 
that the principles and details of a trade, like the fundamental principles of a pro- 
fession, may be most successfully taught in a special school connected with a com- 
mercial or manufacturing establishment. Hence all the fine specimens of metal 
work exhibited by French educational institutions are the work of special or 
trade schools. 

Educational tool work is found in all lands—Australia, Japan, China, India, 
South America, the islands of the Pacific and Indian oceans, and the West Indies. 


METHODS OF TOOL INSTRUCTION, 

Methods vary greatly not only with pupils of different grades, where variation 
is necessary, but with different teachers in the same grades. While children of 
"12 years can be taught to care for and properly use some edge tools, instruction in 
regard to the theory of machine tools, the laws of heat and friction, and the theo- 
ries of strength and stiffness are beyond them. In the hands of an expert every 
good hand tool has abundant theory and elegant uses. These should be carefully 
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taught and illustrated. A manual training school is a place where the care and 
use of tools, details of processes, nature of materials, and the essential forms of 
construction are systematically explained and taught. No schcol emitting such 
systematic worx is worthy of the name. Manual training, like instrumental 
music, is something to be taught, something to be studied and learned. 

The notion is too prevalent that the pupil must be left to find out by himself, 
without the aid of the teacher, how tools are to be used and how the parts of a 
construction are to be joined. One writersays: ‘‘ The pupil makes what he wants 
to make, and what he does not want to make is left unmade. He usually decides 
without help from the teacher. He is at liberty to go ahead and work out his 
own ideas rather than those imposed by the teacher.’’ I regard such talk as 
unscientific and mischievous. The trouble is that the novice, whether pupil or 
teacher, has no mechanical ideas worthy of sericus consideration. The mechanic 
arts, like other arts which have been slowly developed by study and research, 
should first be taught in all their fullness by one who has analyzed them into 
fundamental principles and processes and who is an expert in teaching them. 
Both research and manufacture may properly supplement the course in a mechan- 
ical laboratory. 

Moreover, for the sake of clearness and fullness, the class method of instruction 
should be used. Assuming a well-graded class—and the assumption is as reason- 
able in manual training as in any other study—the exposition and demonstration 
are far more logical and thorough when given to the class as a whole than when 
given in fragments and gestures to individuals. I have carefully studied both 
methods. My conclusion is that the place for individual instruction is in supple- 
menting class instruction for the benefit of special pupils. The class method 
means progress as a class, as is generally the case in academic branches. 

If one would compare the two methods, let him try to teach 24 pupils in arith- 
metic simultaneously, one studying long division, one decimals, one square root, 
one bank discount, one partial payments, and soon, over the whole field. The 
result is poor teaching and little progress. It is worse in tool work than in book 
work, for a good book is a good teacher if one can read understandingly. In 
tool work, where so much cepends on form and order, a book is less helpful. 

Long experience justifies the class method. Let the pupils be comfortably 
seated about the teacher, who should be equipped with a standard set of appliances. 
Every pupil should be able to see, hear, and make notes or sxetches. The state- 
ment of principles and theories and practical demonstration should rarely occupy 
one-fourth of the laboratory period. The style and workmanship of the teacher 
should be as nearly perfect as possible. His hand work should always be access- 
ible for inspection and model. He should never begin work for his pupils to finish 
or, finish work they have begun. Be it ever remembered that not the finished 
exercise but the doing of it is the main thing. 

The course of study in a particular laboratory should always be logical, never 
difficult, and more or less original every year. Like a flight of steps on a steep 
incline, the lessons should be suited to the pupils without useless repetitions and 
without needless complications. The meaning and purpose of every lesson should 
Le clear, and at its end the sense of mastery should reward every pupil. 

Synthetic exercises should follow the elements at intervals, more frequently 
with young pupils than with older. Such combinations stimulate zeal and show 
the logic of the course. A finer construction may end the course in each labora- 
tory, but its educational valne must not be overestimated. 


PROGRAMME. : 


Seventh and eighth grade pupils may have one lesson a week in elementary 
work not exceeding two hours in length. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades 
may have thre2 lessons per week in tool work and two in the rudiments of draw- 
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ing and lettering, each lesson covering two school periods. The twelfth grade 
may extend the length of a lesson over three periods in the machine-tool labora- 
tory, but have fewer lessons per week. 

The length of the lesson should depend upon the capacity of the pupils to give 
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close attention to the work in hand. When attention fails, education stops. 
With the younger classes the full length of the lesson should not be given to one 
kind of occupation. For instance, let the plan be: A few minutes to general 
criticism of last exercise, a few to expcsition and demonstration, a few to making 
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or reading the working drawing, the remainder to steady work on the ** regular ”’ 
or an" extra’’ exercise. The element of comparison and criticism by both pupil 
and teacher should never be neglected. The standard should ever be perfection. 


TEACHER OF TOOL WORK. 


The proper functions of the shop teacher are little understood. He is not a his- 
torical character. Literature is not full of him; his sayings and doings are not on 
record: he is the latest product of evolution. Doubtless many have pictured him, 
in imagination, as a brawny fellow. with immense brown hands, with deft ways, 
an unerring eye, a fund of anecdote abounding in ungrammatical figures drawn 
from the shop. and cherishing undying admiration and reverence for the man he 
served under while learning his trade. One fancies him more fluent in directions 
than in reasons; therefore, more ready to take one’s tool and do one’s exercise him- 
self than to patiently explain and illustrate the method till his pupil can do it. 

But that isan error. The picture is that of the experienced mechanic, not of 
the accomplished teacher. This new type of teacher is not a common article as yet. 
It is still a curiosity, and visitors to a school fortunate enough to have one spend 
most of their time watching him and his work. Let me give an account of him 
and present his picture. 

This man has never served his time—that is, he has not spent from three to seven 
years earning his living while learning the mechanical processes and the business 
management of a single trade. His knowledge of applied mechanics differs from 
that of the ordinary workman as the mathematical training of a senior wrangler 
differs from the art of a lightning calculator. Under a variety of expert teachers 
he has mastered the principles and become familar with many crafts. He has 
studied a wide range of tools and materials and is equally at home at every bench. 

But he is much more than a master mechanic; he is a draftsman, almost an 
artist. ready to sketch an engine or a pump. to find the shade and shadow of a 
Greek vase, or to give a ‘' chalk talk’ before his class. Then, he issomewhat of a 
scientist, and he sees how truly the principles of the lever and inclined plane under- 
lie-all mechanical operations; he has experimented upon the effects of heat on 
metals and.has studied the dynamics of elastic fluids. He is able to classify the 
phenomena of the shop and can show how different the ideal problems of the 
text-book are from the real problems of industry. 

Moreover, he is gifted with speech and has an accurate knowledge of technical 
terms. He never says, ‘*I know, but I can not express it,’’ for he can express it, 
either in words, by drawings. or in the concrete—that is, provided the thought is 
clear. If the thought is not clear, he knows that there can be no clear expression 
of it. He is sufficiently a psychologist to know how to work out a clear thought 
when one is within his reach. 

He has no great reputation for superior workmanship: probably he has never 
invented a valve motion nor a motor. nor is he the author of a text-book on any 
subject; but he has a level head, a clear voice, a steady hand, a confident look, 
and a reassuring smile. He is a rare nan, and he has been rarely trained. So 
much for the man; now, how does he teach and manage his class? 

In the first place, he believesit is his chief function to teach. His pupilsare not 
to be left to find out for themselves how the various tools are to be used, how they 
are to be kept in order, and how certain processes are to be analyzed. He would 
no more leave them to thus teach themselves than he would give them pen, ink, 
and paper and leave them to learn penmanship by themselves, or than he would 
give an ignorant sailor a sextant and leave him to find out how to determine a 
ship's latitude and longitude by constantly trying. Tools are not what they are 
through accident or caprice; they are the product of ages of thought and expe- 
rience, and there are right ways of using them, There is teachable art in hand- 
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ling the chisel, the gauge, and the file, as there is in using a table fork, a tennis 
racket, a drawing pen, a violin, and a crayon. 
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Moreover, as he has a score or more pupils to teach, he teaches them as a class, 
and not individually. This enables him to make his instruction much more sys- 
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tematic and full, and it leaves him time to observe whether his instructions are 
followed. The class lecture is, therefore, almost a daily feature in his shop. It 
may occupy fifteen minutes or only ten, but while it lasts it must absorb the 
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attention of every pupil. During his demonstration his room must be noiseless, 
and he inust have at hand tools. materials, drawings. and blackboards. It is not 
a lecture properly so called, for as a rule he does not read to his class; he talks, 
explains, and illustrates. He suits the action to the word and the word to the 
action. This is an important point, for, like every other teacher in the school. he 
isa language teacher. When the need of a new word is clearly seen he gives it 
to his pupils, writes it before them, and henceforth it isa part of their vocabulary. 
He knows just where the class stands, how much and how little they know of the 
work in hand, and he discreetly leads them on a step at a time, and a step that 
they never need retrace. He teaches the theory of every tool, and how it is to be 
put in order and kept so; he shows just how it is to be used and when; he ana- 
lyses a complicated operation into a series of simple steps, and points out the 
logic of this arrangement; he warns his pupils of peculiar difficulties and dangers; 
he leads them to see that drawings may represent not only the details of form, 
but the order of construction. Gradually he helps them to build up a habit of 
careful analysis and a love for system, precision, and plan. 

When his class instruction is over—and he is careful not to confuse and mislead 
by telling too much: he never tells all he knows—the pupils go to their separate 
places and reduce to genuine practice what to them is still only theory. The work 
of the class is as uniform as that of a class in algebra engaged on the mastery of 
the same processes and on the solution of the same problems, or in chemistry, 
when the pupils are performing the same series of experiments. <A glance is suf- 
ficient to enable our teacher to detect a wrong tool or a false step, and he supple- 
ments his general instructions by such individual directions and explanations as 
may be necessary. He thus economizes time, and no pupil ‘* waits for him to 
come round.” All have been taught; all have had opportunity for the same per- 
sonal experience. If a pupil is inattentive or dull, he patiently repeats what he 
has already said and done or sends the dullard to a brighter pupil for direction 
and light, but he would no more take one’s tools and do his work for him, as the 
ordinary mechanic is generally apt to do, having an eye more to the finished exer- 
cise Daan to the development of the child, than the teacher of English would write 
his pupil’s composition for him or the teacher of penmanship would fill out his 
pupil’s copy book or the teacher of drawing would finish his pupil's sketches. 
Success lies not in having certain things done, but in getting one’s pupils to do 
them as well as they can. 

When our teacher has examined and graded the pupil’s work he does not throw 
a poor piece into the waste box, but he shows the pupil the manifest defects of - 
his workmanship, carefully preserves the specimen, no matter how poor, and 
encourages the pupil to replace it by a better one, made during such spare time 
as he may secure by getting other work in before ‘‘ time is up.”’ This encourages 
and rewards care and attention to business. There is no waste time in his shop. 
The rapid workers who have no need to repeat their exercises are always fur- 
nished with ‘‘ extras ’’ (corollaries to the main proposition), which fill their time, 
tax their ingenuity, and fire their ambition. 

The disciple of the shop is such as promotes industry and fidelity. The 
standard of behavior is not that of the recitation room; it is rather like that of 
the chemical laboratory. Necessary communication is allowed, but all trifling 
and distractions are strictly prohibited. 

While in the shop our teacher dresses as he expects his pupils to dress, appro- 
priately. He sets no bad example; his language is correct and pure; his manners 
are those of a gentleman. The atmosphere of his shop is that of a science lab- 
oratory. His pupils soon become zealous and enthusiastic: there is no sense of 
drudgery. and no sordid motive impels to work. The pupils are as innocent of 
definite plans for utilizing the knowledge and skill they are acquiring (beyond 
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the making of a toy, a present for a friend, or a convenience for one’s home) as 
they are in their arithmetic and history. The consciousness of growing power, 
both mental and manual, gives a satisfaction which throws a charm over every 
department of school work. 

As a mere matter of convenience I have spoken of the teacher as aman. With 
equal propriety when dealing with elementary manual training, and even with 
the lighter forms of bench work in wood, I might have thought and spoken of 
the teacher asa woman. I have seen young women who understood the theory 
of manual training; who knew how and what to teach; who could make and read 
projection drawings, and who used tools with great skill, producing results of 
rare beauty and accuracy. For sloyd work and the rudiments of mechanical 
drawing I heartily commend such women as teachers of both drawing and tool 


work. 
SIZE AND EQUIPMENT OF LABORATORIES 


Full details would carry me beyond the linits of this article. Every laboratory 
should have from 40 to 60 square feet of floor space per pupil. the floor should be 
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dry and warm, the room should be well lighted and ventilated, all moving machin- 
ery should be driven by an electric motor under the immediate control of the 
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teacher in charge, and inunediately adjoining should be a storeroom and a suitable 
laboratory. 

The mechanic arts equipment of a secondary school with 300 boys should con- 
tin a series of at least five working laboratories, viz: 

I, For bench work in joinery and carving and inlaying wood. 

II. For wood turning and pattern work. 

III. For modeling, molding, and casting. 

IV. For forging, brazing, and soldering. 

VY. For metal work with bench and machine tools. 

The second and third laboratories named above should be grouped as one suit». 
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First-floor plan, Yeatman High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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with one laboratory and storeroom. This combination is for the tenth grade, or 
second-year pupils in a high school. 

Among engineering students (who are three or four years older than those I 
ain now writing for) one finds heavy wood-working machines, foundry cupolas, 
steam hammers, gear cutters, and 18-inch lathes. Such appliances are out of place 
in secondary schools. 

It may be well to point ont the difference between a mechanic-arts laboratory 
and the ordinary commercial shop. They differ in equipment, in the character 
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and functions of the skilled men in charge, in the method of management, and in 
the character of the product. 
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1. In the commercial shop there is a great variety of tools and machines. In 
he laboratory there is alarge degree of uniformity. 
2. In the commercial shop the men in charge are skilled workmen, but not 
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teachers. They are there to fill orders and to execute work as mechanics. Inthe me- 
chanic-arts laboratory the sole function of the skilled people in charge is to teach. 

3. In a commercial shop every man is kept at work at what he can do best, and 
everything contributes to the production of articles for the market. Ina mechanic- 
arts laboratory, when a boy or a class has learned a process or mastered a mate- 
rial, work ceases in that direct'on and something else is learned. The only 
product of a school laboratory of any great importance is the boy himself, and 
everything which does not contribute to his training and culture is excluded. 

From the above it is clearly evident that the more a manual training school is 
made into a factory the less it is a school. 

It goes without saying that manual training is but one feature of a secondary 
school. It occupies but two of the six periods on the school programme, and does 
not require home study. When such study is counted and added to the time 
given to mathematics, science, language, and literature, it is evident that manual 
training occupies, in a well-organized school, not more than one-fourth of the 
time and intellectual energy of the faithful pupil. 


DRAWING. 


The rudiments of freehand and mechanical drawing should go hand in hand 
through the course. covering lett2ring, orthographic, cabinet, isometric, and per- 
spective projections; intersections, developments, tinting, line and brush shading: 
shadows; the details of machine and building construction: ornament, ancient 
and modern: tracing, blueprinting. pen s‘xetching, with some use of water colors. 
Such are the elements to be combined in proper proportion. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Domestic science and art for the girls is the counterpart of manual training. 
It may properly include some tight woodwork, and nearly all the drawing already 
laid down, and, in addition. art study and practice, house decoration, needle and sew- 
ing-machine work, garment cutting and fitting, cooking and household economics. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


Under the cover and name of manual training more or less industrial work has 
been introduced into schools of different grades. Basket making, with woods and 
with grasses; bookbinding, with special emphasis upon the use of colors, leather, 
gilt, etc.; hat making; blanket weaving; gardening, etc. Among the Indians we 
have been pleased to note the general introduction of industries suited to particu- 
lar localities. Among white children such occupations have much of educational 
value for young children, but they are liable to be ends. rather than the means, in 
intellectual and moral growth; they aim rather at ideas of luxury than at house- 
hold thrift and economy. Such things should be called ‘*elementary manual 
training,”’ or they should be called what they really are—‘* industries,”’ or ‘‘ arts ”’ 
and *‘ crafts.” 

Industrial training properly so called is Jacking in definite characteristics; it 
becomes trade training when boys are placed in commercial shops and put upon 
productive work for full days or half days at atime. There are still many people 
who hold that a boy can learn nothing useful in the rudiments of a mechanical 
trade except in the old way, spending years ina commercial shop. The owner 
and manager of a series of machine shops once told me I was doing a great deal 
of harm in my way of teaching the uses of tools. Thinking I could possibly have 
no motive but that of making mechanics, he said: ‘*The only way to make a 
mechanic is to put him in a shop ten hours a day and let him get used to dirt and 
drudgery and hard work.’’ He refused to visit my school after it was in success- 
ful operation. 
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Section of eighth-grade girls at their weekly exercise—Columbia School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Manual labor is not nanual training, be the labor in a shop, on a farm, in a 
garden, in a kitchen, or in a brickyard. A_ half-time school may be a good 
device for earning one’s bread while getting the rudiments of an education, but it 
is not manual training. Gymnastics and physical exercise in general appeal 
almost exclusively to the fundamental muscles and their brain centers and rarely 
to the accessories. Nothing short of manual training will reach effectively the 
jinportant brain cells governing the fine motor adjustments of the muscles of the 
hand. 


It isa matter of no little moment to decide on scientific grounds what kinds of 
inanual work are educational and what kinds are not; in short, what kinds of 
Imanual exercises are to be introduced into a manual training school. Large 
groups of muscles are more easily contracted than small groups, and the funda- 
mental muscles are more easily contracted and coordinated than the accessories. 
A boy ought to write only with the muscles of his arm and hand, but in his first 
attempts he contracts muscles all over his kody, and twists out of shape even 
inany of the inuscles of his face. It requires less skill to grasp the handle of an 
ax, using all the inuscles of the hand and arm, and chop wood, than to seize a pen- 
holder by means of two fingers and the thumb and perform the act of writing. 
What we cominonly call ** unskilled Jabor’* involves large groups of muscles. 
and mainly the fundamental muscles with their coarser adjustments, while 
**skiNed labor’ involves small groups, and in the main the accessory muscles 
with their finer adjustments. Unskilled labor, therefore, develops but few and 
crude motor ideas: skilled labor on the other hand develops accurate motor sensa- 
tions and ideas and fine coordinations of muscular movement. The latter alone 
is educational. Indeed. the heaviest kind of manual labor dulls the motor sensa- 
tions and makes men stolid. Human beings are not educated by being made 
beasts of burden. ‘ 

This. again, enables us to determine what kinds of tools are to be used in a 
manual training school. The ax, the crowbar, and the pickax have no place in 
such a school; they appeal to large groups of muscles and require but crude 
motor coordinations. On the contrary, the jackknife, the chisel, the saw, the 
hammer, the jackplane, and the lathe appeal to small groups of muscles and 
require accurate motor ideas and delicate muscular coordinations.—Superin- 
taydent Balliet. 

oy ; : 

Strictly pedagogical methods should be employed in teaching a trade or an 
industry. with great economy of time and a great gain in efficiency. In a mod- 
ern trade school (of which we have very few examples in the United States) the 
instruction is given fully and logically by experts, and all that is done by pupil 
or teacher is for educational rather than commercial ends. Consequently the 
shops of a well-equipped manual training school are well arranged for teaching 
trades were such desired. The admirable work done in Pratt Institute, of Brook- 
lyn, with evening classes, well illustrates this point. It should, however, be 
borne in inind that the pupils of the evening classes are men, not boys, and that 
they are wage-earners during the day. 

An interesting experiment in the direction of trade teaching along pedagogical 
lines and in connection with the public schools has been tried in Springfield, 
Mass., under the supervision of Supt. Thomas M. Balliet. I quote substantially 
his words. He first states very clearly the three functions of the manual training 
high school by day, viz: (1) To provide a general course in manual training for 
purely educational purposes; (2) to serve as a fitting school for higher technical 
schools; (3) to give technical instruction of high school grade to those aiming 
at positions as foremen, superintendents, and practical men who come between 
mechanics and engineers. Then he adds: 


These should be the function of the day high school. But these schools may 
serve another purpose by ministering to the needs of an entirely different class of 
students from those of the day school. Its expensive shop equipments may be 
used for the purpose of giving instruction in trades to men employed during the 
day either as apprentices or as journeymen. These equipments. which would 
otherwise lie idle after the session of the day school closes, make it possible to 


— 
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organize, at comparatively small expense, evening trade schools for the broader 
training of men already at work at their trade. 

In October, 1899, when the equipment of the shops had become measurably com- 
plete, an evening trade school was organized, which has been continued every year 
since from October to March. The school is in session six evenings a week. from 
7.15 to 10 o’clock, each class meeting two or three times a week. The first year 
only three departments were organized: (1) mechanical drawing, (?) machine- 
shop practice and tool making, and (3) plumbing. During the past winter classes 
were conducted in the following subjects: (1) mechanical drawing, (2) machine- 
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shop practice and tool making, (3) plumbing, (4) wood turning and pattern mak- 
ing, (5) mechanics and applied mathematics, (6) electricity (lectures and labora- 
tory work). Recognizing the fundamental character of mechanical drawing for 
all the mechanical trades, the students in all the other classes are encouraged, 
though not required, to join some class in drawing. The course in mathematics 
is arranged with reference to the special needs of mechanics, and includes such 
topics in arithmetic, algebra. geometry, and trigonometry as find a direct applica- 
tion in the mechanical trades. The course in e'’ectricity consists of a lecture 
course for persons who have only a scientific interest in the subject, and of a lab- 
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oratory course Whose ai is to offer practical instruction in electrical measure- 
ments and electrical construction to persons who are employed wholly or in part 
at such work, or who desire to fit themselves for it. 

The instruction in mechanical drawing is given by a man who has occupied 
important positions as draftsman in nanufacturing establishinents. The instruc- 
tors Inmachine-shop practice and tool making are men who have had wide experi- 
ence as mechanics and as superintendents of shops. The teacher of pattern-mak- 
ing had learned the trade as a young man and had practical experience in it for 
years. The teacher of plumbing is the plumbing inspector for the city, and is 
recognized as an authority in his trade. The teachers of electricity, mechanics. 
and mathematics are technically trained nen, All of these teachers, except the 
teacher of phunbing and the assistant teacher in the machine shop, are employed 
in the day high school, and are skillful teachers, Theschool is under the supervi- 
sion of the prmcipal of the day high school. 

The enrollment for the winter 1902-3 was 311. and the percentage of attend- 
ance was 86.8, ranging in the different classes from 81.5 in plumbing to 89.5 in 
pattern making. This will be recognized as a considerably higher percentage of 
attendance than is found in other types of evening schools. In enrolling students, 
when all applicants properly qualified can not be accommodated, preference was 
given to men already engaged at their trade, either as apprentices or as journey- 
men; and such men constituted the large majority of students in the school. 
This policy recommends the school to manufacturers and other employers of 
skilled labor. because it educates the1r men and trains them to do a higher quality 
of work: it also recommends the school to the workingmen, because it enables 
them to secure promotions and higher wages; and it wins for the school the good 
will of the labor unions, because it does all this without appreciably increasing 
the labor market and becoming a means of depressing wages. 

Superintendent Ballet adds: 

This is a brief account of an experiment in teaching trades at public expense: 
it is a feature of our public school work which has provoked but little criticism 
and is rapidly growing in favor, and I beHeve it is destined to become a permanent 
part—and avery important part—of the school system of our city. Our expe- 
riekce }yas convinced me that there is noinsuperable difficulty in the way of organ- 
izing an evening trade school in every well-equipped manual-training high school 
in the country, and I beheve that this is the point from which instruction in trades 
at public expense can be inost effectually developed with the least expenditure of 
money. Such evening trade schools can not only use the shop equipments of 
manual-training high schools, but they can have the free use of their laboratories, 
of their drawing room with its equipment, and of other facilities for academic 
instruction. No trade school, even for men who are mature and are already 
engaged at their trade, ought to confine its instruction to shopwork; it must not 
lose sight of the man in training the mechanic. Thorough courses in mechanical 
drawing, in mechanics, in applied physics and applied mathematics, and, if possi- 
ble, in other academic studies, should be offered, and every student in the shop- 
work classes should be encouraged to take as many of these courses as his time and 
his strength will permit. 


RELATION OF EDUCATION TO INDUSTRY. 


These three questions are of prime importance: 

1. When and how shall a boy make a wise choice of an occupation? 

2. To what extent does *‘ manual training,’* as gained in high schools and acade- 
mies, open the doors into the trades? 

3. Why are so few ‘‘manual graduates" enrolled as mechanics? Does the 
small number indicate any failure or disappointed hope? 

1. The choice of an occupation is a very important matter. The theory of the 
ordinary manual training school assumes that the boy of 14 or 15 is unprepared 
to make a choice—first, because he does not know himself his mental and physical 
possibilities; again, because he does not know what the different trades involve; 
finally, he does not know what other avenues of emplo ment or occupation there 
are which would naturally compete in his mind with the mechanical trades. 
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Years ago, way back in the seventies, a Mr. Ruggles, of Boston, proposed to 
organize what he called a ‘‘ developing school’’ for the youth of Boston. This 
was to be a school with certain academic features as its central point, and around 
it a series of practical commercial shops, each one of which involved the princi- 
ples and practice of some trade. The exact number of the shops was of course 
not defined, but the number was supposed to be large enough to cover all rea- 
sonable demands from the community. Mr. Ruggles’s plan was this: To admit a 
14-year-old boy to this school, and during his first year have him spend a few 
weeks in each one of the shops, in order that he might sample the work, as it 
were, and find out which one was to his taste. At the end of a year he was to 
make:a deliberate and final choice and spend the rest of his shop time while in 
school i in gaining a thorough mastery of all the details of the trade he had chosen. 

This plan was fully explained in a very interesting pamphlet supported by a 
large number of opinions from eminent men as to the necessity of some sort of 
opportunity for a boy to acquire a knowledge of the mechanic arts. Itis hardly 
necessary to say that this plan came to nothing. In the first place, the enormous 
extent and cost of such an establishment, which should properly cover the variety 
of occupations of a modern city, put the matter bevond all question. There was 
in the plan no suggestion of a better way of teaching the use of tools than the old, 
wasteful, and inefficient method of apprenticeship. 

In 1885 I visited the trade school on the Boulevard de la Villette, in Paris. 
There I found, in miniature, Mr. Ruggles’s idea realized. The boys entered at 13 
or 14; one year was spent in sampling the shops, and two in learning a trade. To 
be sure the number of practical shops was not more than four or five, and those 
shops were not so much intended to teach trades, as we use the term in this 
country, as they were intended to teach the actual construction of certain lines of 
goods. For instance, one of the shops was a place where the boys learned to make 
locks for drawers and safes. Of course there was quite a variety of locks manu- 
factured, but every boy in that shop did nothing but make locks, and the draft- 
ing he learned (which was a minimum) concerned itself almost wholly with the 
detailed drawings of the parts of a lock. Another shop was very much like a 
machine shop doing a small range of work, but with a very thorough course of 
instruction and training in the work they did; another was a forging shop where 
each boy who selected that department became a practical blacksmith. The 
woodworking shop was not so much for general culture as it was for learning the 
manufacture of certain articles of household or office furniture. 

I noticed, by the way. that the boys were fairly distributed through all these 
shops. This by no means indicated, as I thought, that the natural bent and fancy 
of the boys had led to this result, but that under the advice of the management 
this result had been brought about in a perfectly natural and businesslike way, 
with a minimum of judgment on the part of a boy and a maximum of shrewd 
advice on the part of the director. I remember asking the director what he did 
with a boy who found out that he was not well suited to any of the trades which 
they taught, and finally discovered, or thought he discovered, that he was cut out 
for something else and not for a locksmith or a blacksmith or a machinist. He 
turned upon me with a very impatient air and said with some little feeling, 
‘* These boys are here to learn a trade, and they do learn a trade, and the moment 
they leave this school they go to work at the trade. There are no exceptions to 
this rule. Every boy must earn his own living, and there is no other course for 
him to pursue.”’ 

As to the academic work done in that school, it was of a very meager and inad- 
equate sort. It was evident that the moment a boy had made his choice his aca- 
demic work was trimmed down to just what were supposed to be the ‘‘ essentials ”’ 
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for the trade which he had chosen. In fact, it seemed as if all other doors were 
shut the moment he entered a shop the second year, and his destiny was sealed. 

Icame back to St. Louis entirely satisfied with the plan of our school in so far 
as it left the student free to make his choice of occupation at a later period, when 
all the presuunptions would be in favor of a correct choice. 

In point of fact I suppose it to be true that, so far as a majority of parents go, 
the controling motive in sending boys to a manual training school is to find out 
what is in them—what their innate capacities and inherited tastes really are. 
Parents continually complain that their boys will not decide what they want to 
do in life. Again and again have I heard boys in the presence of their parents 
insist that they did not know what they would like to do; that they ‘* could not 
make up their minds.** This sort of answer frequently irritates a parent, and it 
has been my privilege to read many parents a very pointed lecture on the spur of 
the inoment, showmg them how utterly unreasonable and illogical they were; 
and I have commended the boy for persisting in his attitude of unwillingness to 
decide whether he wished to be an electrical engineer, or a chemist, or an archi- 
tect, or alawyer, for the simple reason that he was utterly unprepared to make 
such a decision. The whims and fancies of a boy are as inevitable and as natural 
as his appetite for play and his fondness for sweetmeats, but they depend very 
largely upon his environment, upon what he sees and hears, and upon the oppor- 
tunities that seem to be open to his boyish gaze. They are only surface indica- 
tions and have very little to do with natural or inherited aptitudes. 

In regard to this matter of boyish fancies I find myself exactly in agreement 
with Professor Henderson, who was for some years principal of the Northeast 
Manual Training School of Philadelphia. He says: 

At ita boy is too young to interrupt the culture process, much too young to 
know what will be the true occupation of his adult life. I have seen—and who. 
indeed, has not?—the very sad effects of this too early specialization. A boy of 14 
is full of fancies, and it is perfectly right and wholesome that he should be. The 
harm comes when those fancies are taken too seriously. Let them occupy his 
leisure time. Let him run the whole scale of boyish interests; let him be the 
naturalist. surveyor, mechanic. electrician, astronomer, artist, musician, poet, 
philésopher. Let him go in for them heart and soul, and then, quite as light 
heartedly, let him dropthem. You make a sad mess of it when you hold a boy to 
an outgrown interest. 

The fancy of a boy as regards his future occupation may, and probably will, 
change with every year of school training; but that should excite neither rebuke 
nor criticism. The boy that starts with the hope of being an electrician and 
comes out with an ambition to be a lawyer is not to be called fickle; and he 
that begins with the firm purpose of being a machinist but graduates with the 
deliberate aim of being an architect has probably replaced a groundless whim by 
an intelligent choice. Give a boy inanual training by all means, not because you 
wish or hope that he may become an artisan, but because you want him to be a 
whole man and to have an opportunity to make the most of himself, whether he 
become in the end an artisan or an artist, a follower or a leader, a bookkeeper or a 
general manager, an engine driver or a civil engineer, a farmer or a manufacturer. 

2. Does manual training open the door to trades? 

Superintendent Balhet, whom I have been glad to quote several times, says: 

While the manual training school does not aim to teach a boy a trade, it gives him 
a training which will enable him at once on leaving school to earn from $1 to $2 
a day, and thus become self-dependent. If idleness, shiftlessness, and pauperism 
are immoral in their tendency, if not in their very nature, then there are worse 
things for which our schools iay be responsible than teaching a boy how to earn 
an honest living. 

My graduates are wanted as draftsmen, electrical workers, inspectors, appren- 
tices,and clerks of industrial establishments. Their versatility makes them valu- 
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able as assistants to superintendents and general foremen., One-third of our 
graduates go on into higher education, either immediately or after working a year 
or two. The following extract from a letter written by the master mechanic of 
the Missouri Pacific shops in this city is pertinent here: 

When a manual training school boy enters our shops he is paid $1.50 per day; 
all other boys, or those not having what is called a manual training school educa- 
tion, are paid $1 aday. Each year after the first we add 25 cents per day to the 
pay of these boys, and when they become proficient, or at the end of the third 
year, they receive very nearly the full rate, provided they are the right kind of 
boys. Were it possible, I would in all cases prefer employing graduates froin 
manual training schools for apprentices to ordinary boys who avply to us with 
perhaps nothing more than a very ordinary public school education, but, of course, 
it is not always possible to act on these lines. 

There have been cases where young men, graduates from training schools, have 
come into our shops and have actually been worth more money to us than we 
were paying them, but in accordance with rules estabhshed long ago in regard to 
apprentices, we could not give them higher wages. 

I can confidently state that most of the graduates who have come to me from 
the manual training school of the Washington University have proven to be excep- 
tionally good boys and have turned out good men. In fact, most of them do so 
well that they are often offered better situations and they leave us to accept the 
same. Wecan not afford to pay the wages they can command from other sources. 

3. Why do so few of the graduates of manual training schools become and 
remain mechanics? 

Boys who expect to become and remain mechanics rarely go to a secondary 
school. A recent letter from Professor Marburg shows that out of 1,063 gradu- 
ates of the two manual training high schools of Philadelphia 310, or almost 3 
per cent, have entered college, about one-half of whom have entered the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Drexel Institute as students of engineering and archi- 
tecture, and that Philadelphia is gradually being suppled with a class of well- 
trained technical men who started in the manual training schools. There is no 
question to-day as to the high standing which those men are taking in that 
community. 

A second reason for the small number of mechanics among the graduates bas 
already been hinted at in the observed tendency of laboring people to shun the 
school froin a vague sort of suspicion that the school was intended to teach 
manual labor and to keep boys at manual labor, no matter how much a hard- 
working father might wish his boy to have an easier or a more genteel lot in life 
than he had had himself. This reason was potent while the school was new and. 
its educational value was in doubt. It is not very strong now, and it grows 
weaker every year. 

The third reason is the chief one, and it removes all doubt and answers all 
queries. <A fair and reasonable proportion of our boys after graduation do turn 
to industrial establishments for practical work in some capacity. Tbey soon find 
a great deal of work out of the ordinary line which pays fair wages and has more 
proinise for the future than regular apprenticeship. Again, the number who have 
actually taken terms of apprenticeship is much greater than the number of those 
now rated as ‘‘mechanics,’’ for the reason that they have accepted higher posi- 
tions and better pay. Nearly all those who are reported as general foreinen and 
superintendents took more or less apprenticeship before promotion. 

So long as the number of manual graduates is small, just so rapidly will the 
boys win promotion. Were the number of graduates turned ont each year twenty 
times as great as it is, the number who would becoine and remain mechanics 
would be fifty times as great as it 1s. In other words, by multiplying manual 
training schools we shall solve the problem of training all the mechanics our 
industries need, and at the same time we shall keep the way open to higher things 
for the rare and gifted ones, who, like Hercules, ‘‘ will find a way or make one.”’ 
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SUGGESTIONS AND WARNINGS. 


I wish to make two practical suggestions affecting both secondary and higher 
technical schools: First, that in every community large enough to maintain two 
high schools one of them should be organized as a manual training school, allow- 
ing the other to maintain more or less rigidly the traditional literary curriculum 
without opposition or criticism. 

The second suggestion is that the theory and use of tools and fundamental 
processes of construction, with the rndiments of mechanical drawing, be relegated 
from engineering schools to the secondary schools as rapidly as possible. 

First, we inust not ignore the fact that the force of educational traditions is 
very great. The great body of school principals and superintendents have had no 
manual training, as we understand the term, in their development, and to a very 
great extent they still misunderstand and underrate it. The great inass of Ameri- 
can teachers has as yet no adequate conception of the fine invigorating effect of a 
correct system of manual training upon the inind of a healthy normal boy; hence 
when it is injected into an old high school it finds itself in an atmosphere neither 
friendly nor helpful. It flourishes best when the whole school participates in it 
and when every teacher in the school believes in it. 

Again, in every school which is well conducted there is systematic correlation 
between different subjects and cooperation between different teachers, so that 
one branch of study is made to help and illustrate another branch. For example, 
all the processes of our forging shop, our brazing and soldering shop, are used to 
illustrate the principles of physics and chemistry. Our geometry, plane and solid, 
gets uncounted illustrations and applications from ‘* projection,”’ ‘* intersection,”’ 
and ‘‘shadow’’ drawing. The exercises of the machine shop serve most lucidly to 
illustrate the principles of physics, friction, movements, the development of heat, 
electricity, the action of steam, compressed air, etc. All these illustrations would 
fall flat and weak upon the ears of pupils studying Greek instead of shopwork 
and drawing. For the present I am convinced it is best to keep the schools sepa- 
rate and give the pupils the privilege of choice between them. 

Tie gecond suggestion, that manual training and drawing be regarded as legiti- 
mate work for the secondary school, needs little to support it. In the first place, 
the boys need it in their mental, moral, and physical development. From its 
active character it appeals strongly to boys in their early teens, and for the most 
part the principles are comprehensible to boys, Finally, it will leave the engineer- 
ing school free to put its students into the engineering laboratory instead of into 
the shop, and into detail drawing preparatory to design instead of taking the rudi- 
ments. All this will involve a great gain to the engineering school as well as to 
the preparatory school. 

Serious dangers threaten the manual training movement. I will mention three: 
(1) Its premature introduction into the lower grades; (2) mistakes as to its object; 
(3) faulty inethods of teaching or the neglect of all teaching. 

1. I have already referred to the fatal mistake of attempting to teach the theory 
of tools and logical processes of construction to boys below their teens. Little 
fellows may play with tools and they can learn something and they can be kept 
out of mischief, but the rigor and logic of correct methods and exact workman- 
ship on abstract principles are beyond them. The work degenerates and their 
interest wanes. In cither case the attempt fails and the boy is more or less 
spoiled and comes later to the work with feeble interest if not a prejudice against 
manual training. ‘‘The motor cells of the brain controlling the muscles of the 
joints nearest the trunk develop first, and later, in regular order, those which 
control the muscles of the more distant joints. Education ought to follow this 
order of growth; it should avoid training the fingers to make finely coordinated 
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movements at a period when nature has not yet got beyond developing brain 
cells to make the coarser adjustments of the shoulder and elbow joints. Physical 
training, which appeals to these more fundamental muscles of the proximal joints, 
should at first precede manual training, which appeals especially to the muscles 
of the forearm, hand, and fingers.”’ 

2. There is danger that in hunting for the object of manual training the hasty 
convert seizes the shadow instead of the substance. The shadow is spectacular— 
the expression of a desire, an invention, or an effort at service. Be not misled; 
these things will surely follow manual training as fruit follows the flower. More 
and more experienced teachers are finding that the supreme object of manual 
training is not the finished exercise, it is not the gratified whim, the premature 
effort at expression. The object should be an intelligent mastery of tools, mate- 
rials, dnd the methods of construction. As Sir Oliver Lodge recently said to the 
Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain, ‘‘ The feeling of mastery and growing power is 
what more than anything conduces to interest and stimulus, not merely the pre- 
sentation of interesting facts.”’? This result is worth more morally and intellectu- 
ally than any number of poorly planned, badly constructed ‘‘ whole articles,’’ pr6- 
duced with other objects in view. It is easy enough to arouse interest in manual 
training, but interest can not be profitably sustained without a proper aim and 
consistent logical teaching. 

3. The greatest danger, however, arises from faulty methods of teaching, or, 
rather, no teaching at all. I can not tco strongly condemn the wishy-washy tink- 
ering with tools and materials, where the child is the victim of his own whims 
and of his teacher’s ignorance; where, under the pretense of developing originality, 
initiative, altruism, or concrete expression, the child is prematurely misled, mis- 
directed, neglected, and mistreated until the possibility of well-timed and well- 
regulated manual training is utterly lost. I regret that I must speak so strongly 
of a tendency to utterly emasculate manual training by a method of treatment 
which would be instantly condemned if applied to any other branch of study. I 
have known young fellows practically turned loose in a shop, supplied with tools 
and lumber, and told to make what they liked, with no instruction as to méthods 
of exact workmanship and no knowledge of how parts are joined together; the 
consequence was a waste of time and material, a dulling of edge tools, and a more 
serious dulling of the edge of interest. The results are shameful constructions 
and general disgust. 

Mr. Balliet states most forcibly not only the necessity of grading most carefully 
the exercises and adapting them to the developing brain capacity of the child, but 
the eminent value of final accuracy. He says: 


Motor ideas form the basis of manual skill. The degree of skill depends pri- 
marily on the number, variety, and accuracy of these ideas. From this it follows 
that exercises in a manual training schcol must involve a great variety of move- 
ments; and, furthermore, that these movements must be as accurate as possible. 
The sacrifice of accuracy is the sacrifice of almost everything in such training, not 
simply because habits of accuracy must be developed, but because the only way 
in which accurate motor ideas can be developed is by means of accurate muscular 
movements. This is a kind of accuracy which can not be learned elsewhere; and 
inaccurate motor ideas vitiate all after thinking based on them, just as inaccurate 
ideas of color vitiate all later thinking based on these. A stream of water may 
become clear although its fountain be turbid; a current of thought, never; for a 
stream of water is made turbid by bodies foreign to the water; a current of thought 
by imperfections in its own constituent elements. Clear and accurate thinking 
can never result from vague and inaccurate sense perception, whether of the eye, 
of the ear, or of the hand. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND ENGINEERING, 


From the days of Jolin Milton, in 1608, to the end of the eighteenth century, 
university training culminated in a preparation for the professions of law, medi- 
cine, and theology, and in the training of the nobility for the duties and respon- 
sibilities of government and elegant society. 

But when alchemy developed into chemistry; when physics became an experi- 
mental science: when Leibnitz and Newton elaborated the infinitesimal calculus; 
when Watts invented an efficient steam engine: when Fulton built a successful 
steamboat: when Stephenson devised the locomotive and constructed a road with 
smooth rails, and, finally, when Siemens and Gramme produced the electric 
motor, vast fields of fascinating and useful material were opened for study 
and research. Mathematical analysis and the principles of mechanics, which had 
previously been devot-d to the problems of physical astronomy, were now directed 
to the study of the transformation and transmission of energy. the theory of 
structures, and the phenomena of electricity. The theory of evolution has given 
m2 new meaning to all vital phenomena, and the doctrine of the conservation ef 
energy has permeated all our study of inotion and force. 

In the earlier days Alexander Pope voiced the popular notion that ** The proper 
study of mankind is man.”’ *‘ Nature study,’’ which to-day is the bright, attract- 
ive feature of the primary school. and equally the inspiring field of the savant, 
was not countenanced by polite society. For centuries it was held to ke little 
short of blasphemy to wound the earth by digging for ores which were intended 
to be hidden away from our sight and touch, or to attempt in any way to 
improve upon God's workmanship. When in 1680 a Spanish engineer proposed 
to deepen the channels of certain rivers and to restrain their overflows in the 
interest of navigation. the Spanish council decreed as follows: *‘ If it had pleased 
God that those rivers should have been navigable. He would not have needed 
human assisiance to make them so; but as He has not done it, it is plain that He 
dees not want it done,’* and the improvements were forbidden. 

Tiremodern thought of the creation is that it was and is a part of the all-wise 
plan to all the earth with unsolved problems, the study and solution of which 
should develop our best powers and at the same time cultivate our highest 
instincts of reverezce for the Creator and of love and devotion for His creatures, 

It has taken many centuries for the world to discover that the great forces of 
nature are neither sacred nor profane. neither kind nor crtel, that they neither 
love nor hate, and that they are more unchangeable than the stars; that shrines 
and temples, priests and priestesses, tripods and oracles have been in vain, except 
so far as they reacted upon the human heart and satisfied its natural craving for 
the worship of a superior being. Instead of building a temple to the far-darting 
Apollo or to Zeus the Thunderer, we now stretch over our cities a network for 
artificial lightning: and ail the winds that biow and all the waters that flow are 
made to furnish their tribute to our comfort and pleasure. We tap the sources 
of endless energy and transmit it through all the ramifications of our social order, 
relieving mankind from heavy burdens and creating hundreds of occupations 
hitherto all unknown, 

Out of this vast extension of the horizon of human activities and this multipli- 
cation of occupations has come an imperative demand for technically educated 
men. In our industrial system the crying want has been and is for men who can 
both plan and execute. The secret of our recent success in foreign markets lies 
in the fact that we have put educated brains into our products and into our 
methods of manufacture. Hence a score of professions unthought of one hun- 
dred years ago have been called into being, and the standards of these new pro- 
fessions are intellectually not one whit lower or less humane than the old. This 
demand for trained men of action has been followed by only a partial supply. 
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The first engineering course in the United States was organized at Troy, N. Y., 
in 1835. The Sheffield Scientific School of Yale was established 1n 1847 and the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard in 1848. Both of these schools organized 
engineering courses afew years later. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
was opened in 1865. There are now engineering courses in every State in the 
Union, with equipments and appointments of every grade and quality. 

Thus do the technical features add strength and dignity and breadth to the uni- 
versity. The department of letters, philosophy, and pure science still holds 
the center, the venerable mother of all the arts; but the younger members of her 
numerous and growing family will ever flock loyally and lovingly by her side. 

Architecture datcs back from beyond the Christian era. Engineering is tue 
product of modern scientific progress, a union of mathematical analysis and an 
intimate knowledge of the materials of construction. Architecture has always 
been regarded as one of the fine arts, and in ancient times skill in architecture 
and in seulpture were usually combined. The builder of the Parthenon, ‘‘the 
hand that rounded Peter's dome,’ and the architect of St. Sophia have earned 
immortal fame for exquisite skill and refined taste. 

For centuries the only building materials were brick and stone, and the styles 
were limited to constructions which relied almost wholly upon compressive 
stresses. It was a daring innovation when, in 1851, the gardener of the Duke of 
Devonshire was called upon to construct for the first world’s exposition a crystal 
palace of iron and glass. Since that day the introduction of a material whose 
strength im tension and compression 1s practically the same has added immensely 
to the scope and the possibilities of architecture. This is the age of steel, and the 
demands upon the architect are something amazing. He must be both an artist 
and an engineer. There is nothing which the architect must not know and know 
well. He must know thoroughly the nature and limitations of his materials. 
He must be able to apply mechanical analysis to every detail of his structure, 
whether foundations, columns, arches, trusses, or girders. His building must 
combine stability, comfort, fitness, and grace. He must study the laws of light, 
heat, and the transmission of power. He must be familiar with the es¥ usage 
as regards the supplies of water, gas, and electricity and the best methods of 
purification and drainage. The architect must be many kinds of an artist, and 
last, but by no means least, he must be a man of refinement and literary culture. 

Refined taste and good judgment come only from study and comparison. So 
our architect must be familiar with the ancient types, but he must not be their 
slave. The classic beauty of the Greek temples, the awful grandeur of the Eng- 
lish cathedrals, and the towering splendor of Cologne must serve but to lead hin 
to the essential architectural features of an age which is more and more build- 
ing in steel, The structure which shares with Notre Dame the admiration and 
wonder of every visitor to Paris to-day is the steel tower of M. Eiffel. Of course 
it breaks nearly every canon of the old masters, but it lays down some of the laws 
of a new style to which a new material gives timely birth. Gustave Eiffel was no 
accident, no sudden growth, no inspiration of the moment; he wa; aiready the 
most distinguished engineer in France. He had built hundreds of steel bridges 
befcre he set out to design the most remarxable architectural structure of the 
Cencury. 

How naturally I have been carried over from architecture to engineering. How 
closely allied are the arts. I sometimes feel as though we ought to class engineer- 
ing with the fine arts, its masterpieces are so well balanced, so luminous with 
human intelligence, so full of that splendor of truth which is said to be the essence 
of beauty. Study the great superstructure of the Eads Bridge; note in every 
detail those slender ribs, with every necessary and sufficient provision for security 
under all possible loads, amid the shocks of fields of ice, under all conditions of 
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temperature, and you will find them not only beautiful but, like the pages of a 
book, full of human thought, of achievement through human experience. 

We have been told that studies and pursuits make men sordid and narrow. 
The statementis not true. It is true that such studies make one feel the weight 
of coming responsibilities, as well as the absolute necessity of mastering funda- 
mental principles. Engineering students rarely feel at liberty to burn their old 
text-booEs. They have been thought to be somewhat lacking in reverence and 
unpoetical, I must confess they are generally iconoclasts, not given to the worship 
of the ancients, but they are not without poetic instincts. 

Let no one suppose that all knowledge is contained in books. or that all art is 
to be found in museums, or that all poetry is written with pens. Toa mind filled 
with a sympathy that is born of intimate knowledge, there is in a mighty moving 
nicchanism and in the proportions and grandeur of a great superstructure that 
obeys all the laws of science a beauty which delights the eye, a harmony and 
bond of thought, a rhythm and rhyme of reason that falls upon the inward car 
like heavenly music. 

The words ‘‘engine’’ and ‘‘enginery’’ are very old. They are of classic origin 
and are kin to ‘‘ genius’’ and ‘“‘ingenuwity.’’ In their descent through the French 
the initial ‘‘i’’ of ‘*ingenium ’’ was changed to ‘‘e.’’ Twenty-two hundred years 
ago Archimedes was a famous engineer, and the marvelous mechanisms by means 
of which he destroyed the enemy’s ships in the harbor of Syracuse are called 
‘‘engines’’ by the historians. 

Naturally the first engineers were military, as the earliest functions of crgan- 
ized society were those of attack and defense. But when nations began to learn 
the arts of peace and fixed public works became necessary the civil engineer, as 
distinguished from the military and the naval engineer, came into being. During 
the last fifty years engineering has been differentiated and has thrown off, as dis- 
tinct departments, mining enginecring, mechanical engineering, and electrical 
engineering. Still more recently each one of these in actual practice has been 
subdivided many times, as the necessity has arisen and as special lines of research 
and eXcrience have been opened. At present it is the civil engineer who designs 
and consiructs our railways, whether in our streets, underground, or overhead, 
across cur prairies, or among the mountains; he constructs our bridges and tun- 
nels; our canals and locks; our light-houses, breakwaters, and jetties; our dams, 
reservoirs, and aqueducts; our highways, streets, and sewers. It is the civil engi- 
neer who rescues our swamp lands from ruinous overficw and deadly miasma; 
who liberates our lowlands from the grasp of ocean; who by extensive irrigation 
converts a desert into a garden. 

What boundless and attractive fields of human activity are here! Every cone 
of these specialties calls up the names of men who have s2rved humanity and 
helped build the civilization of to-day. When I mention canals you will think of 
ascore of engineers, from the English Brindley to the French De Lessers; you 
will recall the Cerman ship canal across Holstein. and you will stop only with the 
Panama Canal, the most siupezdous ever planned. If I speak of redeeming low- 
lands you think of parts of Holland, recovered or so.n to Le recovered by fine 
engineering, from the Zuider Zee. Themention of dams brings up the great dams 
in Egypt to regulate the flow of the Nile and the reservo:r dams in New England 
and in old Engiend that store up pure water for the millions. The word ‘‘bridges”’ 
brings up a hundred names, from Telfcrd and Robert Stephenson to James B. 
Zads, Sir Benjamin Baker, and George S. Morrison. And so on almost without 
limit. These are engincers, and these are some of the achievements which give 
inspiration and direction and scope to the peculiar kind of higher education to be 
gained in engineering schools. 

Though greatly diversified in practice, all these special lines of engineering 
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science and art require the same mastery of mathematics, the same knowledge of 
physics, the same graphical skill, the same familiarity with the theory and use of 
instruments of precision, the same readiness of analysis, and the same personal 
experience of the strength and elasticity of materials. 

Equally the mechanical, electrical, and marine engineers are breaking all 
precedents and filling the world with new wonders. Machinery on land and on 
the sea, in the gorges of lofty mountains or deep in the earth at the base of a 
Niagara fall, the engineer is turning the stored-up energy of nature to the service 
of man, in manufacture, commerce, and social well-being. All this has come 
about the ough applied science as taught and illustrated in our engineering schools. 

As mathematical analysis and the principles of physics, chemistry, and biology 
are applied to practical problems and gocd usage is established, engincering is 
differentiated more and more. Hydraulic engineering, sanitary, chemical, archi- 
tectural, railroad, street railway, steam engineering, etc., indicate special lines of 
development. each opening up an important field cf study and practice. Some 
institutions encourage early differentiation: others discourage it, preferring to 
lay a broad foundation upon which the young engineer may erect at wiil the 
structure of his choice and opportunity. 

The growth of engineering schcols in number and size, great as it is, should 
not surprise us. It would indeed be surprising did they not multiply and be 
strong. Nothing more forcibly invites the youth who is blest with a healthy 
body and a clear intellect than engineering triumphs already achieved and the 
still greater triumphs the future has in store, and nothing is more fascinating to 
the student than the keen sense of mastery which he feels when he realizes that 
he has at last discovered the grand purpose and justification for his prolonged 
studies in mathematics and physics. 

Engineering studies are intensely interesting and reassuring. The student dces 
not ask why or wherefore; he sees their bearing in all the world around, and he 
studies with a zeal and relish which is a continual surprise to one Sinaee studies 
have appeared pointless and remote. — 

Modern engineering laboratories have greatly stimulated interest and’ Promoted 
efficiency. The mest expensive-part of a modern engineering buiiding is its 
collection of experimental and illustrative apparatus. Engines of all types, elec- 
trical machinery, so arranged as to permit of a great variety of quantitative tests 
illustrative of both theory and practice, hydraulic apparatus of every nature and 
degree—ali these in connection with appliances for exact meastirements in every 
field where precise resuits are desired. 

Were I to mention the engineering schoois of America where such advantzeges 
are to be had, tne list would be alongone. Their nameis legion, and in that fact 
lies the explanation of the remarkable success of American engineers, whether 
they build bridges in India, railroads over the Ances, or steel buildings in the 
hearts of London and New York; whether they plan and organize rolling mills, 
locomotive works, or water supples. I have been asked by an English manufac- 
turer to explain the successof American manufacturers and engineers. J answer, 

he explanation is to be found in our outfit of engineering schools and in their 
methods of rational training. 

At present the number of engineering students is small compared with those in 
the traditional classical courses, but their relative increase is greater, and the 
future is destined to see still greater gain. 

Nothing better illustrates the strength and character of the engineering progress 
of the last twenty-five years than the great societies into which the engineering 
professions are gathered. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers has a membership. carefully guarded, 
of 2,954. The American Society of Mechanical Engineers has a membership of 
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2.573. The American Institute of Mining Engineers has a memtership of 3,025. 
The American Institute of Electrical Engineers has a membership of 2,778. 
he Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education is the most noteworthy 

development of the last decade. It has a membership of 326, of whom 279 are 
teachers in engineering schools. The society has had great infiuence in raising 
the standards of admission and graduation, In securing better laboratory equip- 
ments, and in the diffusion of a knowledge of the best methods of teaching both 
theory and practice. The membership represents 81 colleges or universities and 
11 manual-training schools. The president for the present year is Prof. C. Frank 
Allen, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. The secretary is 
Prof. Clarence A. Waldo, of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

The eleven volumes of ‘’ Proceedings ’”’ of this society contain much of value 
both to the teacher and the engineer. 


THE DIGNITY AND WORTH OF ENGINEERING. 


Finally, we must not fail to stand up for the dignity and intrinsic worth of knowl- 
edge and skill which is directly useful. To quote Sir Cliver again: ‘* Whatever 
subjects are studied should bs pursued up to the useful point.”’ There was, not 
so very long ago, a disposition among schcolmen to underestimate the disciplinary 
and culture valve of applied science, for the reason that it was useful. They ques- 
tioned the motives of one who asked a training which was going to be directly 
valuable to him in making a living, and in the way of business. They feared his 
motives must be sordid and lew. On the other hand, they seemed forced to con- 
clude that when one asked for something which was not likely to be of any use in 
practical atfairs his motives mnst be pure and high. 

Let us stoutly maintain that n> students are more high-minded, none more 
unsel*sh, nove incre patriotic, none more altruistic, than ours; that the measure 
of one’s wer-h in the world lies in his usefulnezs to himself, his family, his com- 
munity; and that no class of citizens are more honorable, more trustworthy, 
bettsr fitted to serve the state and the nation, than the accomplished engineers, 

The new education isa high and noble education, and we need not hesitate to 
champion it 1n all places and at all times with confidence and pride. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


COEDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF THE 
UNITED STATHS. 


By ANNA TOLMAN SMITH. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE. 


Coeducation of the sexes a characteristic feature of public education in the United States, and 
closely related to the democratic idealof progress; not wanting in private institutions; affects at 
least 3 per cent of all chiidren and youth under instruction in the schools and colleges of this 
country. 

The West the field for the highest development of State education and consequently of the 
typical feature, coeducation; extent and population of this section; distinctive contributions to 
education. 

The ordinance of 1787 the initial provision for public education in the West; elementary 
schools and higher institutions alike included in its scope. Spirit of moral earnestness mani- 
fest in the early institutions of the West. State universities as national types. Unity of higher 
and elementary education in the West. 

Interrelation of States in the formative period of national life. Local circumstances a deter- 
mining factor in the conduct of schools. Rapid development of public school systems in the 
West. : 

Influence of high schools in promoting coeducation; causes of separate high schools in the 
East. State normal schools coeducational even in the Hast. 

Relation of public education to the political and industrial revolutions of the early part of th 
nineteenth century. Women affected by the transfer of industries from home to factories ee 
new careers. Congress meets the demand for a new order of education for the industrial classes 
by the land-grant act of 1862. Effect of this measure in promoting coeducation. Endowment 
of special colleges for women in the Eastern States increases the sectional ten’ encies ‘toward 
separate education for men and women. i 

The year 1870 a. memorable date in the history of education; outlook at that time in our own 
country as regards coeducation; change in eastern tendencies through the action of Cornell and 
Beston universities in admitting women; arguments pro and con foreshadowing the lines of all 
future discussions of the policy. 

Organic relation of all parts of public education. Formative period completed by 1870. Sur- 
vey of the period 1870 to 1902; public high schools, incrcase in number; per cent of pupils in 
coediicational schools; separate high schools, location and causes; effect upon higher institutions 
through large proportion of pupils in college preparatory courses. 

Coeducation in colleges and universities: Increase, 1873-1902, in proportion of coeducational 
institutions and proportion of women students; large airpuioninien of institutions of first order 
included in those that are coeducational; increase of numbers continues up io 1890; since that 
date increase chiefly in resources and power; effect of coeducation upon (1) attendance of men 
as indicated by statistics; (2) choice of colleges by women students. 

Special policies growing out of coeducation movement: Separate colleges in one university 
organization; annexes for women. College residence for women. Bearing of elective system 
upon coeducation. Recent reactions. Choice of studies as influenced by sex. Womon in 
gradtate courses and professional departments. Concluding refiections. 

Appended matier: Segregation at Chicago University; status of women in foreign universities; 
selected bibliography. 


Coeducation, or the instruction of both sexes in the same schools and classes,is a 
characteristic feature of public education in the United States. As such it 
impresses al! foreign students of our institutions, and it is largely from their ccm- 
ments that we ourselves have come to realize its importance as a factor in our 
social life. Mr. Bryce, who has discussed the policy in his American Common- 
wealth, notes among its effects that it tends to place ‘‘ women and men on a level 
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as regards attainments and to give them a greater number of common intellectual 
interests.”’ Ournational impulse in this matter was discerned by De Tocqueville, 
writing sixty years earlier, when as yet our schoo! policies were not well defined. 
‘*The Americans,’’ he says, ‘‘ have done all they could to raise woman morally 
and intellectually to the level of man; and in this respect they appear to me to 
have excellently understood the true principle of democratic improvement.’’ His 
acute nind penetrated thus to the underlying motive of the whole vast work of 
public education in this country. The impulse of democracy unrestrained by con- 
ventional or traditional modes of action has shaped its forms in the spirit of free- 
dom and equality. 

While the United States has no national system of education in the sense of an 
official system under centralized authority, after tne manner of the French system, 
it presents the nearest approach to that ideal of a national system expressed by 
Huxley under the figure of an educational ladder reaching from ‘‘the gutter to 
the university.’ No one is excluded from its provision by reason either of social 
condition or of sex. Asin other countries, public and private institutions have 
flourished here side by side. But the United States affords the unique example, 
among the principal educating countries, of a great preponderance of free public 
agencies over private agencies up to the college and university grade. Even 
on this highest plane State institutions show an ever-increasing proportion of both 
students and resources. Statistics alone indicate the full extent of this public 
education. In the elementary grade it amounts almost to monopoly, above 
15,000,000 children (15,375,276) being enrolled in public schools against a little 
more than 1,000,000 in private schools. Of pupils in secondary studies, public 
high schools enroll 586,124 against 168,686 in private schools. Public universities 
and colleges claim 39,487 students (83 rer cent) out of a total registration of 
119,496 students. Even professional education, which meets the demands of spe- 
cial classes, has its quota of publicly supported schools, which registered in 1902 
nearly one-sixth of the students (10,726 in a total of 61,499) preparing for the lib- 
eral professions. 

As to tae prevalence of coeducation throughout this public system, the statistics 
are convincing. Of elementary pupils at least 95 per cent are in mixed schools, 
and of secondary pupils 95 percent. Altogether, ona total enrollment of 15,990,803 
pupils in public schools (elementary, secondary, and normal), 15,387,734 are in 
schools attended by both sexes. 

The very general favor with which the coeducation policy is regarded is indi- 
cated also by its extension to private schools. Thus of the pupils enrolled in pri- 
vate secondary schools 43 per cent are in mixed schools. As to higher institutions— 
colleges and universities—62.5 per cent of all undergraduates are in coeducational 
institutions. The proportion would doubtless be much higher if only State uni- 
versities and land-grant colleges were considered. Stmmarizing, we may say, in 
round numbers, that 152 million children and youth of the country are studying 
in public coeducational schools and colleges. The number in private schools and 
colleges would raise this total to at least 16 million, or 93 per cent of the total 
school and college enrollment. 


THE WEST THE FIELD FOR FULLEST DEVELOPMENT OF STATE EDUCATION AND OF 
COEDUCATION. 


To realize how deeply this policy is involved with the spread of democratic 
principles, we have only to recall the past history of education. This relation is 
emphasized in our own country by the marked extension of the policy in the 
Western States, the section in which, as Professor Ely has observed, ‘‘ the whole 
education of the citizen has been conceived as a public function.’’ Under this 
conception women have been freely admitted to all provision by which the State 
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seeks to foster intelligence and high ideals. Hence to understand what coeduca- 
tion implies as a matter of public policy we turn naturally to this section of the 
country rather than to the older Eastern States. 

What is here termed the ‘‘ West’ includes two great divisions of our country, the 
North Central and the Western, having to-day a combined population of 80,424,000, 
or 40 per cent of the total population. It is worthy of note also, since cities shape 
public opinion, that this number includes 38 per cent of the urban population of 
the country. 

This vast section received its first intellectual impulses from the Eastern States 
and is one with them in respect to the essential principles of an educational 
system. It has, however, made some distinctive contributions to the work, which 
have in turn reacted upon the East, enriching its ideals and liberalizing its 
methods. I’rom a city of the West emanated a philosophic movement which, 
starting with a few earnest minds, hag spread throughout the country, and by its 
effect upon teachers and educational leaders has helped to fortify secular educa- 
tion against the insidious infiuence of materialism. The West furnished the type 
of a university founded upon State and national endowments, and gave alsc to 
this country the first example of a university open alike to men and to women. 

Two great events mark the early history of this region. The one was the 
initial measure in our whole policy of expansion; the other was the first formal 
expression of cur national concern for popular education. 

The Louisiana purchase of 1803, which added to the national domain 1,171,931 
square miles and secured to the United States absolute control of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, had been preceded by a national measure of scarcely less 
importance. This measure, a legacy from the Continental Congress, was the ordi- 
nance of 1787 for the government of the North-West Territory—that is. the terri- 
tory extending north of the Ohio River to the Great Lakes and westward to the 
Mississippi River. In the memorable passage ‘*‘ religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge being essential to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged,’’ the ordinance embedied 
an idea which had been reiterated again and again in the constitutions of the 
original States, but which received in this new form the force of nationaksanction. 
The constitution of Massachusetts (1780) had in particular declared: ‘‘ Wisdom 
and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally among the body of the people, 
being necessary for the preservation of their rights and liberties; and as these 
depend on spreading the opportunities and advantages of education in the various 
parts of the country, and among the different orders of the people, it shall be the 
duty of the legisiatures and magistrates, in all future periods of this Common- 
wealth, to cherish the interests of Hterature and the sciences, and all seminaries 
of them.’’ The document further specified as institutions to be cherished, ‘‘ the 
University at Cambridge, public schools, and grammar schools.’’ The language 
of the ordinance of 1787 quoted above is less specific than that of the Massachu- 
setis constitution, but its very vagueness proved significant. As events showed, 
it was nct only held to sanction in perpetuity the clause of a previous ordinance 
of 1785 reserving ‘* the lot No. 16 of every township for the maintenance of public 
schools within the said township,”’ but also the reservation of lands for university 
endowment, a provision which it had been vainly sought to embody in the earlier 
ordinance, 

At its first practical application the ordinance was taken in its largest scope. 
The Ohio Company, formed for the purpose of settling in the Territory, had been 
active in securing the provisions of the ordinance with respect to education. 
Before the purchase of the lands was consummated, the agent of the company, 
Doctor Cutler, in his negotiations with Congress, insisted that the conditions of 
purchase should include not only the reservation cf lot No. 16 for schools, but also 
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the reservation of two townships near the center of the tract and ‘‘ of good land, 
for the support of a literary institution.’’ The conditions were approved, and the 
work of settlement went vigoreusly forward. Other purchases followed upon 
siinilar terms, and in 1803, the very year of the Louisiana purchase, Ohio was 
admitted to statehood, A university had already been chartered by the Territo- 
rial legislature on the basis of the land grant, and one of the earliest acts of the 
general assembly of the State was the granting of a new charter to the institution 
under the naine of the Ohio University. The two reserved townships of land 
were given as an endowment to the university by the act of incorporation, which 
contained also specific directions for the disposition of the lands. Thus upon the 
very eve of Jefferson's transaction with Napoleon, which gave immense expansion 
to our domain and our resources, a policy was stamped upon our national laws 
and wrought into the sentiments and activities of pioneer settlers which made 
for the highest ideals in individual character and citizenship. The Louisiana 
purchase and all subsequent areas secured by annexation or treaty came under its 
beneficent influence. JTvery State formed in this boundless territory has been me 

by provision for common schools and provision for the higher education, which 
gives vigor to the common school. 

For upward of twenty years the Ohio University was the only institution of 
collegiate rank west of the Alleghenies. Even in those pioneer days—days of 
hand-to-hand struggle with the wilderness, of exhausting efforts for the supply of 
the primitive wants—it had its roll of students, and in 1815 graduated two men, 
one of whom, Thomas Ewing, was destined to achieve national distinction. 

For several years, outside the lands of the Ohio Company and the Cincinnati 
district, settlers in the Territory were few and isolated. Inthe census of 1810 the 
North Central Division, the only portion of the West included in that census, 
shows a population of 293.169, of which 78 per cent was credited to Ohio. In 1820 
the population of this division had increased to 859,305 and the era of phenomenal 
growth had set in. In the next two decades (1820-180) the population increased 
t6°3,351.542. a gain of 250 per cent. O7 the twelve States and Territories comprised 
ea the division. four had acquired, prior to 1840. the full rights of statehood. The 
educational record for those years is meager and scattered, but one fact is notice- 
able—everywhere as population increased, colleges multiplied. In 1820 the Ohio 
University was the only representative of the higher learning in the whole region. 
In 1824 Miami University, in Ohio, and Indiana University were both chartered; 
the University of Michigan followed in 1837, all drawing their original endow- 

xent from the national land grant. Around them sprang up in the brief space of 
twenty years within the limits of the North-West Territory no less than seventeen 
additional colleges, which are still in operation. Many of these early foundations 
were mere preparatory schools strugging bravely up to the college plane, but they 
never’ lost sight of the moral purposes of education. Over and over again the 
convictions that were expressed in the ordinance of 1787 meet us in their charters 

yr acts of incorporation. This is noticeable ahke in church and in state founda- 
tions. The act establishing Miami University declares it to be ‘‘ for the promo- 
tion of good education, virtue, religion, and morality.’’ The act to incorporate a 
university in Indiana, passed in 1806, was introduced by a preamble which declared 
that ‘‘ the independence, happiness, and energy of every republic depends (under 
the influence of the destinies of Heaven) upon the wisdom, virtue, talents, and 
energy of its citizens and rulers,’ and further that ‘‘ learning hath ever been 
found the ablest advocate of genuine liberty, the best supporter of rational relig- 
ion, and the source of the only sohd and imperishable glory which nations can 
acquire.’* The objects proposed by the founders of Western Reserve University 
were ‘‘to educate pious young men as pastors for our destitute churches, to pre- 
serve the present literary.and religious character of the state and redeem it from 
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future decline; to _prepare competent men to fill the Cabinet, the bench, the bar, 
and the pulpit.”’ These declarations, which might be indefinitely multiplied, 
were not empty words. They reveal the spirit of moral earnestness which per- 
vaded teachers and students and which explains undoubtedly the high proportion 
of forceful characters among the graduates of that early period. 

Although the development of the region embraced in the Lowisiana purchase 
belongs to a later period than that of the North-West Territory it has followed 
for the most part the same course. Missouri shows, indeed, modifying infituences 
from the old French occupation, and Louisiana, both by reason of its earlier his- 
tory and its geographic position, has had a distinctive history. These two States 
represent the only portions of the domain purchased in i605 that were incinded 
by name in the census of 1810. Atthat time the population of Louisiana, which 
was admitted as a State two years later, was 76,556, and that of Missouri (admitted 
in 1821) was 20,845. Missouri shared in the advancing population of the North- 
West Territory, as is shown by the fact that it increased from 140,155 inhabitants 
in 1830 to 682,044 in 1850, an increase of 385 per cent. It is interesting to note 
here that the act of Congress of 1812, organizing the Territory of Missouri, reiter- 
ated the language of the ordinance of 1787 with amplifications, as follows: ‘‘ Reli- 
gion, morality, and knowledge being nece-sary to good government and ‘the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall be encouraged 
and. provided for from the public lands of the United States in said Territory in 
‘such manner as Congress may deemexpedient.’’ Subsequently Congress provided 
that two townships of land in the Territory should be devoted to a university and 
‘one thirty-sixth of the entire public domain, together with saline and swamp 
lands, to township (nondistrict) schools.’’ The first constitution of the State rati- 
fied these provisions, and thus the policy which had been initiated in Ohio was 
transferred beyond the Mississippi. : 

Tt would be impossibie at this date to estimate even approximately the money 
value of the university lands reserved under the ordinance of 1787 and the acts 
extending its beneficent provision, as State after State was admitted tathe Union. 
Much of the precious endowment, it is well known, was lost by bad mina. agement, 
but this waste does not detract from the importance of the policy, which is to be 
measured rather by its inspiring influence than by its financial outcome. 

The precedent established in 1787 has been followed by Congressional appro- 
priations ef much greater value, notably those made under the land-grant act of 
1862 and the supplementary acts of 1887 and 1880,.and this national policy has 
been supplemented by extensive grants on the part of the State legislatures. It 
is this whole princely endowment which must be taken into account when the 
value of the initial act is in question. ¢ 

We are reminded in this consideration of the peculiar character of our Republic, 
‘which gives more complex meaning to the term ‘‘national’’ than is suggested 
merely by relation to the Federal authority. Government with us is a union of 
State and Federal action, springing from:and embodying the will of the people. 
The extent to which a particular policy is snpported by the people is the measure 
of its claim to be regarded as national. It is indeed true that only measures 
which emanate from Congress are. applicable to the entire country, but so closely 
interwoven are the States that measures passed by the legislature of one State 
are often adopted almost simultaneously by other State legislatures, and thus 
rapidly spread throughout the country. This is so true. in respect to education, 
that. although there is no national system of education in the United States, Ne 
expression is current among us and carries to all minds a very definite idea. This 
interplay of Federal and of State policies in that complex whole which we call 


«The total land appropriations under the ordinance of 1737, the act of 1862, and supplementary 
acts amount to 86,084,879 acres. 
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‘national’? has been strikingly shown in the foundation of State universities. 
State and nation, as we have scen, have united in their endowment, and they 
appear to be the natural crown of the public schocls which, in common with the 
higher learning, were fostered by grants of-land under the crdinance of 1787. 

It isasigniicant fact that coeducation is the policy in every college and univer- 
sity of the North Central and Western divisions of our country that has had the 
benefit of Congressional land grants. Their uniform action in this respect has 
made this a distinctive feature of our higher education. 

The West is thus distinguished by the unity of higher and elementary educa- 
tion through their common origin in the public bounty. Private agencies shared 
in the work, buf never gained ascendancy, as they did in the older States; hence, 
while the Kast led in the work of public education, the West perfected the type. 
The history of the process as it went on in the several States discloses their inter- 
relations during the formative period of our national life. The constitution of 
Ohio, adopted in 1802, on its admission to statehood, reiterated the educational 
clause of the ordinance of 1787, with additional provisions looking to the support 
of schocls by public funds and guarding against denominational intolerance and 
class distinctions. At first the application of the law was left to private or local 
initiative, as had been the case in the Massachusetts colonies; but this precarious 
policy was soon abandoned. In 1806 a school district law was passed; in 1821 a 
school tax law was carried. Scarcely were these measures secured when the 
impulse of that extraordinary campaign of education waged by Horace Mann ih 
Massachusetts, spreading westward, swept New York and Ohio into the movement. 
In 1838, the year after Horace Mann was mace secretary of the Massachusetts State 
board of education, the legislature of Ohio created a State school fund and pro- 
vided for State supervision of public schools. The experience of the older State 
was utilized though never slavishly imitated by the younger. It is interesting 
to note that whereas in this early period the impulse toward progress in public 
education came from the East, in later years the movement became that cf the 
interchange and intermingling of impulses. 

‘ta 


LOCAL CIRCUMSTANCES A DETERMINING FACTOR IN THE CONDUCT OF SCHOOLS. 


The pioneer champions of the free-school system—Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard in New England, Governor Seward and Rev. Doctor Potter in New 
York, to name the most notable—had evidently no thought of excluding girls 
from the public provision for which they labored. But while they were laying 
deep foundations in law and public opinion, schools themselves, as they multiplied 
in the respective States, naturally followed the arrangements with which the peo- 
ple were familiar. The district schools of the New England and Middle States 
were attended by boys and girls, as the ‘‘dame schocls’’ of England had been 
and the admirable parish schools of Scotiand. But as regards high schools, which 

vere of later growth, a different precedent had been established in the Eastern 
States by the academies and grammar schools founded by private effort in many 
of the chief places of that section. These were generally separate schools, 
although a few academies were coeducational. Certain academies for girls—for 
examp'e, Adams Academy at Derry, N. H. (1823). and Ispswich Academy, Mas- 
sachusetts, (1828)—scem to have been founded with a view to giving girls an 
education better suited to their requirements than that which had been arranged 
with special reference to the wants of boys. 

Agsarule, an exclusive regard to the careers for which boys should be trained 
meets us in the prospectuses of the early academies and grammar schools. Even 
where there was an attempted departure from the established classical curric- 
ulum, as in the case of Franklin’s proposals for the academy in Philadelphia, the 
overshadowing purpose is the same—to qualify men ‘‘ to bear magistracies and 
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execute other public offices of trust,’’ and to qualify ‘‘a number of the poorer to 
act as schoolmasters in the covntry.’’ 

The series of school laws passed in Ohio between 1806 and 1840 contained in 
embryo all the essentials of a State school system. The history which they 
embody was repeated at a later date in Indiana, whose people, less homogeneous 
than those of Ohio, seemed at first firmly wedded to sectarian schools. Later still 
‘a was repeated in Illincis, where the contest over the slavery clause of the ordi- 

nce of 1787 long obscured every other provision, and in Michigan, which began 
its independent existence with a scheme for an organized system of public educa- 
tion. The movement gained momentum as it proceeded, for the farther West it 
is traced the more rapid seems its development from the initial stage of permissive 
laws and isolated efforts to that of complete organization and vigorous growth. 
Thus Colorado, the Centennial State, passed a comprehensive school law the year 
after its eennccion and in six years was able to boast with good reason that in 
respect toits public school system it was equal to any State in the Union. Indeed, 
as we follow the development of systems of education beyond the Alleghenies and 
beyond the Mississippi we can not fail to be impressed with the rapid spread of 
ideas that were struggling for recognition in older civilizations. Old customs and 
ingrained prejudices lost their hold on people in this wilderness. They addressed 
themselves to the problems of their collective life with a vigor of initiative and a 
reaciness of adjustment which are still characteristic of the West and which have 
marked its contributions to the general educational progress. But in the West,as 
in the East, the internal conduct of schools was determined by circumstance, and 
here and there in the early annals of the region instances are even found of sepa- 
rate district schools for the two sexes. Thus under the first ordinance (passed 
July, 1837) for the establishment of common schools in Cleveland, Ohio, three 
school districts were formed, and two schools, one for boys and the other for girls, 
opened ineach. This provision followed that of a so-called free school which had 
been previously opened in Cleveland, but which was free only to poor children.” 
Other examples might be adduced, but the distinction was temporaty,andG the 
right or expediency of giving girls equal school advantages with boys sééms never 
to have been questioned as it had been in New England, where at least one town 
went so far as to decide ‘‘ to be at no expense for educating girls,’’ and other towns 
made to them the reluctant concession of an hour before or after the boys’ school 
day cr on Thursday, when the boys had half holiday. Discriminations of this 
kind in the Hast had, however, nothing to do with the question of coeducation 
per se. They were due rather to the conviction that nothing should be attempted 
by pubiic authorities that can be left to private initiative and nothing attempted 
by the central government that can be left to local authorities. This principle, 
deeply inwrought in the English polity and still tenaciously adhered to in that 
motherland, long made itzelf felt in the educational policies of New England. It 
was perhaps strengthened by the saving tendency of the people, which extended 
even to the matter of public expenditure. Says Horace Mann, ‘I have always 
observed among our people an exaggeration of ideas on this Bee. a feeling in 
each individual whatever the amount of the tax may be, he will have to pay the 
whole of it.’ The Misha to exclude girls from iis public schools often 
betrayed the thrifty desire to keep down the expenses. This was evidently the 
case in Boston, where the high school for girls, opened in 1825—four years af er 
the English high school for boys was established—became immediately so popular 
and the pressure for admission so great that the school committee, alarmed at the 
threatened expenditure, closed the school before the end of the ead year. 


a¥rom @ speech before the State conventioa of county superintendents of New vere in 1846. 
Randell’s History of the Common School System of New York, p. 220. 
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INFLUENCE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN PROMOTING COEDUCATION, 


Among many influences promoting the spread of coeducation in this country 
public high schools, because of their universal adoption and liberal support, have 
undoubtedly been the most powerful. Up to 1850 the schools of this class were 
few in number. According to Commissioner Harris, 11 were in operation at that 
date, considering only schools organized distinctively as high schools with from 
two to four year courses of study; 83 were added in the next ten years, and by 
1870 the number had risen to 160. Later years have witnessed a phenomenal 
increase in the nuinber of these schools, but their policies were settled in this 
initial period. 

Sometimes the high schools developed spontaneously. as it were. from the exten- 
sion of the :iementary programmes. More often they were the outcome of a 
prolonged campaign like that maintained in Ohio with varying intensity in the 
decade 1845 to 1855, when prominent citizens, county officers, educators, superin- 
tendents of common schools, and governors joined in the endeavor to create a 
popular sentiment in favor of an efficient system of higher instruction supported 
by public funds, attracting the patronage of the better classes by the certainty of 

upericr advantages for their children, and opening to the poorest child access 
to the whole realm of knowledge, ‘‘not as a charity, but as a right and without 
humiliating conditions.*’ 
in this period at least nine high schools whose history has been preserved to 
the present time were established in the State. The Cleveland High School was 
opened in 1846 as a school for boys only, but within a year girls were admitted, 
although to a limited curriculum and against the protest of the principal. In 1854 
Mr. E. E. White took charge of the school and abolished ail restrictions with 
respect to girls. It was recorded by him as proof of the soundness of his judg- 
ment thet *‘ the first class of girls permitted to take the fril course in mathemat- 
ics stood considerably higher, on the average, than the boys.’’ The other high 
schools opened during this pericd admitted both boys and girls, though in some 
cases teeseparate departments. In respect to high schools, as to other organized 
forms of sucial activity, Ohio was the picneer State of the West. Before other 
communities in this vast region were ready for high schools their maintenance as 
a necessary part of a public school system had passed beyond all question. 

As arule high schools have followed the course of the elementary schools in 
admitting both sexes. Where this was not the case from the first—as in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and a few other cities of the Atlantic sea- 
board—there was generally a struggle before the claim of girls for like provision 
was recognized. 

It is important to remember how far local conditions explain these initial dis- 
tinctions, because prejudices engendered of custom still lend a coloring to the 
arguments pro and con whenever the question of coeducation is agitated. The 
policy was fostered in the West by the conditions cf pioneer life and the easy 
spread of democratic ideas in new and adventurous communities. That there 
was the lingering spirit of patrician exclusiveness in the eastern preferences for 
separate high schools is indicated by the contrary attitude in respect to normal 
schools. The first institution cf the latter class in this country—an outcome of 
the labors of Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and their coworkers in the cause of 
popular education—was established at Lexington, Mass., in 1889. The schocl - 
was, indeed, characterized by the vote of the board of education as ‘‘a normal 
schoo! for the qualification of female teachers,’’ but the same vote carried also a 
second normal school for beth sexes, which was opened the following year at 
Barre. Two years later a third normal school, also cceducational, was opened at 
Bridgewater, the first class numbering 21 women and 7 men. The movement 
spread rapidly, preserving in its course the original policy; but the iistitutions 
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were identified in the public mind with the common or elementary schools, and it 
was some time before their true character as professional schools of a high order 
was recognized and their policies studied for their general interest. 


EARLY EFFORTS FOR PROMOTING THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


This survey of influences that were shaping public sentiment with respect to the 
education of women would be incomplete without reference to the early efforts for 
promoting in their behalf what was distinctly recognized as higher in contrast 
with elementary education or special training. The persistent appeais of Mirs. 
Emma Willard through the press and before the legislature of New York, and the 
heroic efforts of Mary Lyonin Massachusetts, broke down in centers of command- 
ing influence the notion of woman's limitations, which, like all traditional beliefs, 
has shown wonderful tenacity. The sanction of a charter for Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, won by Mary Lyon from the Massachusetts legislature in 1836, and the 
corresponding triumph of Mrs. Willard, who the following year secured a charter 
for Troy Female Seminary from the New York legislature, were events of national 
importance. Both institutions stood for serious work and high standards as 
against the superficiality of fashionable schools. The public agitations from which 
they sprung had drawn wide attention to the enterprises, and the seminary move- 
ment, like the free school and the normal school movements, spread far beyond 
the centers in which it arose. A ripple of the movement is noticeable in Georgia 
in the establishment of Wesleyan Female College at Macon, which was chartered 
the same year as Mount Holyoke, with authority to confer degrees. 

These institutions indirectly promoted coeducation, for as time passed it became 
evident that their work and aims were incompatible with those of higher educa- 
tion in the college or traditional sense of that expression. They could not com- 
mand the necessary resources nor students of adequate preparation for forceful 
college work. 

The first college in this country to admit women on the same basis and to the 
same classes as men was Oberlin College (originally Cberlin Collegiate.gustitute), 
founded in 1833 in an isolated district of Ohio. From the outset the new institu- 
tion stood for so many unpopular ideas, social and theological, that the mere fact 
of the admission of both sexes excited little attention. Indeed, the original plan 
of the institution included a special department for women similar in scope to the 
seminary work, and it was not until 1837 that women were admitted as full col- 
legiate students under the pressure of a normal expansion of the inner life of the 
institution. The innovation seems to have caused little comment even within the 
college itself until.several years later, when a variety of influences had combined 
to make coeducation a subject of earnest discussion in many quarters. Oberlin 
then became a model and exemplar for all cclieges that proposed the open door for 
women. Before this period arrived the Oberlin experiment was supplemented by 
the establishment of Antioch College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, which was coeduca- 
tional from the start. The college was opened under the presidency of Horace 
Mann, although this distinguished educator entertained at the time serious doubts 
as to the wisdom of coeducation. His attitudein this respect was readily inferred 
from his inaugural address. and also from a by-law that he sanctioned prohibiting 
marriages between students during their connection with the college, but in spite 
of his dubious support of the policy it gained strength from his relation to the new 
institution. Not the least triumph of Antioch was its complete conversion of its 
own president to the full support of the new system. 


ERECT OF INDUSTRIAL CHANGES, 


The various efforts for the promotion of public education or the upbuilding of 
private institutions here reviewed were deeply involved with that profound move- 
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ment of thought and feeling which had overturned political systems in Europe 
and infused rew social ideals into the minds of all thinking men. The ordinance 
of 1787 was passed on the eve of the French Revolution, and Oberlin recalls by its 
charter date the initial steps in public education in the two foreign countries most 
closely related to the early history of our own. In that year (1833) was passed 
Guizot’s law, the basis of the primary school system of France. In the same 
year the Engtish Parliament made the first appropriation (£20,000) in aid of 
popular education. Both measures grew out of the spread of democratic princi- 
ples as indicated by the increase of popular suffrage; but underlying these 
political changes was an industrial revolution, which extended also to our own 
country. 

The period from 1880 to 1860, marked, as we have seen, by the growth of the 
public school system in the eastern and north central divisions of our country, 
witnessed also the transfer of many industries from the home to factories, thus 
depriving women of their wonted occupations and thereby diminishing their 
economic importance. As a consequence, a feeling of unrest rose in the minds of 
forceful women and gradually affected entire communities. Women of special 
talent found their way into journalism. Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, who in 18387 
became an editorial writer and literary critic for the New York Evening Express, 
was followed by a brilliant company of women—Mrs. Lydia Child, Margaret 
Fuller, Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm, Grace Greenwood, Harriet Eeecher Stowe, Gail 
Hamilion, to name a few belonging to the earlier years of this period—who aided 
powerfully in brezking down the traditional nction as to the mental limitations 
of their sex. Women took courage and began here and there to agitate for other 
fields of activity. In 1845 Ehzabeth Blackwell formed the daring resolution of 
studying medicine. Around her name clusters a small but remarkable group of 
women, whose determined spirit opened up the profession to women, with all that 
it entailed in the way of schools and hospitals for their suitable preparation. 


PUBLIC PROVISION FOR NEW EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS. 


ay Z 

Of far greater moment than this stirring of individual aspiration was the ris- 
ing demand for a new order of education—‘‘ practical education,’’ to use the com- 
mon misnomer—which affected the whole industrial world. The relation between 
the commerciai advantages of a people and the special training, scientific and 
artistic, of its industrial classes was strikingly illustrated by the first interna- 
tional exposition (the Crystal Palace Exposition, London, 1851), which as an edu- 
cational force has never been surpassed by any succeeding event of the kind. 
Our own country was not indifferent to the lesson, and in 1862,in the midst of the 
distractions of civil war, Congress set its seal to the slowly forming purposes of 
the new industrial era by a measure of wider application and possibly deeper 
import than the land reservations of 1787. This measure was the land-grant act 
of 1862, appropriating 10,000,000 acres of land for the endowment of colleges *‘ to 

each such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts in such mannez as the legislatures of the States may, respectively, prescribe in 
order to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life.’’ 

The effect of this bounty upon the growing interest of woman's education was 
not the least surprising of its many unforeseen consequences. In the Northwestern 
States the land grant was generally regarded as a provision upon which women 
had the same claim as men, and the policy of coeducation, which had already been 
adopted by the State universities of Iowa and Wisconsin, endowed by the land 
reservation of 1787, was adopted by the land-grant colleges throughout the West. 
The successive State universities of that section followed the same course, and 
thus the entire system of public education in the West presented from the lowest 
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primary school to the highest university classes complete equality of provision for 
both sexes. 
RISE OF COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


In 1861, when the land-grant act was already under consideration, an event 
occurred in the eastern section of our country which strengthened the tendencies 
toward separate education for men and women. In that year Mr. Matthew Vas- 
sar, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., conveyed to trustees stocks, bonds, ctc., of the total 
value of $108,009, to found a college which, as stated in his own words, ‘‘ shall 
accomplish for women what our colleges are accomplishing for men.’’ The trus- 
tees to whom Mr. Vassar committed the enterprise carefully canvassed the whole 
subject, considering the possible adaptations of the usual college course to the 
needs of woman, and more particularly the means of making her college residence 
safe and healthful. It is amusing now to reca!l the fears expressed in many 
quarters as to the effect of this very cautious experiment in college education 
upon womanly character—fears which drew from Mr. Vassar an emphatic 
expression of his own ideals. ‘‘It is my hope,’’ he said, ‘‘ indeed, it has been the 
main incentive to all I have already done or may hereafter do or hope to do, to 
inaugurate a new era in the histery and life of woman. I wish to give one sex 
all the advantages so long monopolized by the other. Ours is and is to be an 
institution for women, not men. In all its labors, positions, rewards, and hopes 
the idea is the development and exposition and the marshaling to the front and the 
preferment of women, of their powers on every side, domonstrative of their 
equality with men. * * * This, I conceive, may be fully accomplished within 
the rational limits of true womanliness and without the slightest hazard to the 
attractiveness of her character. We are, indeed, already defeated before we com- 
mence if such development be in, the least dangerous to the dearest attributes of 
her sex. We are not the less defeated if it be hazardous for her to avail herself 
of her highest educated powers when that point is gained. Weare defeated if we 
start upon the assumption that she has no powers save those she may derive or 
imitate from the other sex. Weare defeated if we recognize the idea-atat she 
may not, with every propriety, contribute to the world the benefits of matured 
faculties which education works. We are especially defeated if we fail to express 
by our acts our practical belief in her preeminent powers as an instructor of her 
own sex.”’ 

The statement reflects very plainly the adverse sentiments that the experiment 
had excited and also shows how little sympathy the founder had with those who 
advocated the plan of identical education for men and women. The novelty of 
this experiment, the nobie spirit of the founder, the beauty of the site, the admi- 
rable plan of the buildings, the influential patronage which was attracted, com- 
bined to give éclat to the new institution. At the time, as President Raymond 
observed, not a single endowed college for young women existed in all Christen- 
dom. The example was contagious. Vassar did not assume full collegiate rank 
till 1868; two years after, Wellesley followed; the next year, 1871, Smith was 
founded; and thus the policy of soparate education to which the older colleges of 
the East were committed was enormously strengthened. 


THER NEW ERA—ITS PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION. 


In the general history of education 1870 stands forth as a memorable date; in 
that year was passed the education law by which the English Government was 
pledged to secure elementary education for every child in the realm; the same 
year was proclaimed the French Republic, whose existence is staked upon a sys- 
tem of state education; in that year also the Prussian Government, alarmed, it is 
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stated, by the declaration of papal infallibility, issued new school regulations, 
emphasizing the paramount right of the state in respect to the control of popular 
education. In the United States, as we have seen, the tentative period of the 
public school systems was virtually completed before 1870. The essential prin- 
ciples of sucha system—support by public taxation, public supervision, public 
provision for the training of teachers, free tuition for all youth from the primary 
school to the door of the college, compulsory school attendance—one and all had 
been adopted in every State. Recent events—the land-grant act of 1862 and the 
establishment of the Bureau of Education in 1868—had also shown on the part of 
the Federal Government a growing sense of responsibility in respect to this great 
interest. Two educational questions were then uppermost in our country— 
namely, that of new adjustments of college education and that of higher educa- 
ticn for women. Bythe passage of the land-grant act the two questions had been 
brought into close relation. since it was very generally conceded that women 
should not be excinded from ashare in the Government bounty. College facil- 
itics for women were multiplying, and events seemed to indicate that coeducation 
would prevail in the West and separate education in the East. The South had 
scarcely yet applied itself to the problem. 

While such was the general situation in 1870, two events occurred about that 
time which greatly modified the outlook in the East—Cornell University, enriched 
at once by the land grant and the liberal benefactions of Mr. Cornell, was form- 
ally opened at Ithaca, N. Y.,in 1868. The institution stood for the departures 
in higher education which were being agitated throughout the civilized world. 
The forceful and deliberate manner in which the new problems were undertaken, 
the remarkable character of the two men—Mr. Ezra Cornell, the founder, and Mr. 
Andrew D. White, first president of the institution, who together had worked out 
the plan of its operations—excited universal interest. The college was at first 
opened to men students only, but at the inaugural ceremony, which was of an 
imposing character, both Mr. Cornell and Mr. White expressed the hope that the 
university might speedily offer every advantage necessary for the higher educa- 
tion of Young women equally with young men. ‘‘ Speaking entirely for myself,’ 
said Mr. White, ‘‘I would say that I am perfectly willing to undertake the experi- 
ment as soon as it shall be possible to do so."’ The mere expression of this hope 
brought the means for its realization. Upon the evening of the inaugural day 
Mr. Henry W. Sage went quietly to President White and said: ‘‘ When you are 
ready to carry out the idea of educating young women as thoroughly as young 
men, I will provide the endowment to enable you to doso.’ Mr. Sage’s purpose 
strengthened with the growth of the university, and shortly after, all other diffi- 
culties being then practically removed, he renewed his offer. A comuittee, of 
which President White was chairman, made an exhaustive study of ail questions 
relating to coeducation, visited the leading institutions in which it had been tried, 
corresponded with eminent educators, and in a report, which reviews at length 
the whole problem, recommended the acceptance of the offer. That offer was of 
an endowment of $250,000 upon the simpls condition that ‘‘instruction shall ke 
afforded to young women by the Cornell University as bread and thorough as 
that now afforded to young men.’’ In April. 1872, the offer was formally accepted 
by the trustees, and Women were admitted to ail the privileges of the university. 

The University of Michigan, whose commanding influence was already fore- 
shadowed, had opened its doors to women two years previous, and its example 
had great weight at Cornell. Meanwhile, in conservative Massachusetts, meas- 
ures had already been started which in 1899 resulted in the incorporation of Boston 
University with coeducation as one of several distinguishing features. The 
spirit of the institution in this respect was frankly set forth by the president, Dr. 
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William F. Warren, in the first ‘‘ Yearbook’ of the new institution. ‘‘A foarth 
fundamental idea with the organization of Boston University,’’ he says, °° was, 
and is, that a university should exist not for one sex merely, but equally for the 
two. Class schools are very well in their place. Schools for the feeble-ininded 
reform schools, schools for deaf-mutes—no one should object to these. So, if ae 
class of philanthropists feel called upon t> organize special schools for girls or 
boys constitutionally too delicate to bear the nervous shock of school asscciation 
with the other sex, let no one oppose. Such institutions may serve to illustrate 
the tender and gentle charities to which our Christian civilization gives crigin, 
but a university exists fcr altogether different purposes. It is not instituted for 
the benefit of a class. It is the highest organ of human society for the conserva- 
tion, furtherance, and communication of knowledge; for the induction of suc- 
cessive generations into its possession; for the service of mankind in all highest 
social offices. To artificially restrict the benefits cf such an institution to one-half 
of the community by a discrimination based solely upon a birth distinction is 
worse than un-American. It is an injury to society as a whole, a less to the 
favored class, a wrong to the unfavored. 

‘*Boston University, therefore, welccmes to all its advantages young women 

nd young men on precissly the same conditions. It welcomes women not merely 
to the bench of the pupil, but also to the chair of the professcr. It is the first 
institution in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to admit the two sexes to com- 
mon advantages in classical collegiate studies; the first in the world to cpen the 
entire circle of post-graduate professional schools to men and women alike. Nor 
is any fezr whatever felt lest the newly enfranchised class prove in the end inca- 
pacitated, either intellectually or by a etal constitution, for making a wise 
and beneficent use of thes3 new- -found facilities.”’ (Boston Yearbook, 1874, p. 24.) 

These events occurring in rapid succession excited intense interest, Conserva- 
tive sentiment in the East was alarmed, and earnest efforts were put forth to stay 
what was regarded by many people asa serious evil. Notable among these efforts 
was a coniribution to the general discussion by Dr. E. Clarke, entitled **Sex in 
education.”?> The author opposed the new movement from consider? ations of 
woman’s physical constitution, and even went so far as to declare that identical 
education for boys and girls, ‘‘the prominent characteristic of our American 
school system,’’ was responsible for the physical degeneracy of American women. 
A large part of h's essay was taken up with accounts of particular cases illus- 
trating this degeneracy, but the relation between these cases and the education 
of the unfortunate subjects was scarcely proven. The importance of Doctor 
Clarke's main consideration—namely, that of the physical welfare of women 
students—can hardly be exaggerated, but his inference with regard to coeduca- 
tion was not well based at the time, and has no longer any force, because of the 
adjustment cf school and college conditions to the needs cf different classes of 
students. In this respect the change since 1870 is so marked that we may call 
the last three decades the period of special adjustments, and it may readily be 
shown that this change, which is as beneficial to men as to women, is largely the 
outcome of the movement for woman's education. 

Doctor Clarke’s discussion called forth vigorous rejoinders, among which were 
two books of special note, namely, Sex and Education, and The Education of 
American Girls. Against scientific theories, well-known experis submitted in 
these books the results of extended observation and of actual experience in respect 
to the processes and the effects of mentai discipline. In a contribution to the 
former work, Thomas Wentworth Higginson pointed out the chief weakness in 
Doctor Clarke’s arguinent, i. e., the wart of a sufficient basis of facts. 

At that time, indeed, no systematic effort had been inade to collect and sift the 
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facts as to the actual effects of coeducation in places where it was already prac- 
ticed. The want has since been well supplied by the collection of vital statistics 
published by the Collegiate Alumnz Association, and by a similar collection, 
‘*Health statistics of women students at Cambridge and Oxford and of their 
sisters,’’ due to the efforts of Mrs. Henry Sidgwick.¢ 

The stubborn facts disclosed by the investigations refute the unsupported 
assertions of alarmists. They show, as Professor Angell humorously puts it, that 
‘*the audacious young female who attempted to follow the same collegiate course 
as her brother generally insisted on the retention of oppressively good heaith; 
and she has done even worse things to discredit the general calling of prophet 
by discovering numbers of educated men who were willing and eager to attempt 
matrimony with her assistance. Worst of all, when she has married, she has had 
anorinal nuinber of vigorous children.’’ Nothing, indeed, is left ‘‘ the irreconcil- 
ables on these points’? but to ‘‘deny themselves the luxury of the available 
statistics.’’ 

Public school officials were naturally drawn into the early discussion of coedu- 
cation, as the public high schools furnished a point of attack for its opponents and 
also the most extended experience with reference to its effects. Doctor Harris, at 
that time superintendent of public schools in St. Louis, went into a full discussion 
of the subject in his report for 1872-73, meeting objections such as Doctor Clarke 
had advanced by the actual results of coeducation in his own city and disclosing 
the relation of the policy to advancing civilization... Dr. E. E. White, then editor 
of the Ohio Educational Monthly, in a paper published in the National Teacher 
(June, 1872), supported the policy as it had developed in high schools while adinit- 
ting the need of special caution with respect to its further extension, and Doctor 
Philbrick, superintendent of public schools, Boston, avowed his opposition to the 
policy. ° 

The literature of the subject which accumulated thus between 1870 and 1875 
foreshadowed the lines which ail subsequent discussions have followed, and 
afforded o1e of the earliest illustrations in this country of the substitution of fact 
and exptrience for a priori theories in the investigation of social problems. The 
puysiological argument against coeducation and in general against higher disci- 
plinary education for women has shifted its basis slightly in consequence of the 
tendency to interpret all social phenomena in biological terms, but it reduces 
practically to that advanced by Doctor Clarke. Meanwhile the accumulated expe- 
rience of thirty years has merely added weight to that which showed the exagger- 
ated inferences from this argument when it was first advanced.? 

Looking back thus over the past, it is easy to see that public education in our 
country is a growth in which all the parts are organically related. The admission 
of girls to the public schools and subsequently the admission of young women to 
the publicly endowed colleges and universities came about naturally, and was a 
well-established policy prior to 1870. This date, as we have seen, may be conven- 
iently taken to mark the close of the merely formative period of our State systems 
of education. In the sifting that has since been going on, temporary expedients 
have been gradually eliminated; continuance and progress since that date may Le 
taken as signs of vital force. Peculiar interest therefore attaches to the histcry 
of coeducation since the year specified. In this consideration only secondary 
schools and higher institutions—colleges and universities—demand attention, as 
the policy of elementary schools in this respect has passed beycnd all question. 


uSee Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1901, vol. 2, pp. 1278-1281. 
bForan extended bibliography of coeducation see the Commissioner’s Report for 190], vol. 2, 
pp. 1310-1315. 
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PROGRESS OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND THEIR RELATION TO COEDUCATION, 


The most noticeable fact in the recent history of high schools is the increase in 
their numbers, or, to state it more impressively, in the number of youth brought 
under their Peience,¢ The 6,292 high schools reported in 1902 enrolled 550,611 
pupils (226,914 boys, 328,697 girls), and of this number 95 per cent, or a total of 
§23,344 pupils (215,944 boys, 307,400 girls), were in coeducational schools. In this 
respect there is no break between the high schools and the lower grade public 
schools, in which at least 96 per cent of the pupils are enrolled in mixed classes. 

The few separate high schools for boys and girls are in cities situated for the 
most part on the eastern border of the country. They form exceptions, how- 
ever, to the general practice even in their own States, and as a rule are survivals 
from the period of cautious experiments rather than indexes of public opinion or 
sentiment. 

From the replies to special inquiries respecting the subject issued by the Bureau 
of Education in 1891 and 1901, it appears that of 628 leading cities of the country 
15 only had separate high schools in 1891; in 1901 the number had fallen to 12. 
The chief cities reporting separate high schools and their actual status in this 
respect in 1901 were as follows: 
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A second matter of great significance in our present consideration is the con- 
stant increase in the proportion of pupils of public high schools in the college 


a Nuimber of secondary students in public and private secondary schools. 
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The relative increase of public high schools as compared with private schools is emphasized 
by the expression in ratios. In 1876 the public high schools comprised 23.75 per cent of secondary 
pupils; in 1882, 30.8 per cent; in 1892, 70.39 per cent; in 1902 their proportion had increased to 84.02 
per cent. 
b¥For full resuits of these inquiries see Commissioner's Report for 1901, vol. 2, pp. 1218-1229. 
eThe remaining pupils (651) are in a separate high school for boys. 
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preparatory classes. In 1902 the schools named had a total of 58,691 students pre. 
paring for college as against 25,574 in the private high schools and academies. 
Considering the graduating classes alone the numbers were, respectively, 21,018 
and 5,141. 

Eyen in the North Atlantic States the public high schools exceeded the private 
schools in the number of pupils preparing for college, the totals for each class of 
schools being, respectively, 22,329 and 12,074. In the western States the public 
high schools eee almost a monopoly of polices preparatory work.¢ Throughout 
this section the public high schools and State universities have been closely affili- 


a Public high schools—Distribution of secondary students in college preparatory courses in 1902. 
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Private high schools and academies—Distribution of secondary students in college preparatory 
courses in 1902. 
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ated by the accrediting plan; thatis, the acceptance of the certificate of an approved 
high school in lieu of examination for admission to the higher institution. This 
policy, starting with the University of Michigan in 1870, spread rapidly, and has 
welded together in a compact system the entire public provision for education in 
States maintaining a State university. Many private universities and colleges 
have also adopted the policy, so that every State in the Union is now included in 
its operations. 

The increase of scholastic relations has greatly increased the influence of the 
high schools upon the universities, and undoubtedly explains in part the rapid 
spread of coeducation in the higher institutions. Indeed, both on account of the 
phenomenal increase in the number of high schools, the expansion of their cur- 
riculum, and their public support, it is safe to assume that a policy adopted by 
an overwhe-ming majority of these schools can not be excluded from the higher 
institutions, which are so largely recruited from them. 

The facts here presented leave no doubt as to the position of our public schools 
with respect to the coeducation of the sexes. Itis the policy generally pursued, 
heartily indorsed by the great majority of supervising officers, and strongly sup- 
ported by the peoplein all sections ofthe country. If additional proof were needed 
that parents favor this policy, it would be found in-the fact that more than haif 
of the secondary private schools of the country, comprising 43.7 per cent of the 
total enrollment in this class of school (44,853 pupils in a total of 104,690), are 
coeducational. 

Since the public schoolis the only school that three-fourths of the people ever 
attend, the association of the two sexes as there maintained must have a very 
great influence upon their social and business relations in after years. It explains 
in a great measure the freedom that women enjoy in this country with respect to 
the pursuit of careers, and especially the large share which they take in the edu- 
cational work of the country.¢ Relations which would cause great irritation and 
annoyance in countries where separate education is the rule, here come about 


naturally and without friction. | A 


3 ge 
PROGRESS OF COEDUCATION IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


It should be premised in this consideration that the terms ‘‘ college’’ and ‘‘ uni- 
versity’? have not in this country the same definite meaning as in Great Britain 
or continental Europe. In general, however, it may be said that a university in 
the United States includes a college department, in which students complete a 
course of study leading to the bachelor’s degree. So far the universities are like 
the colleges. But, in addition, a university generally includes also a department 
of post-graduate work and professional schools. Our present consideration relates 
in particular to colleges and college departments of universities, which for con- 
venience may be designated simply as colleges. 

The increase in the number of coeducational colleges since 1870 may be taken as 
a sign of the progress in this country in respect to the higher education of women, 
as the colleges exclusively for women—that is, establishments having the same 


™ aIn the public schools (all grades included) 72 per cent of the teachcrsare women. Their rela- 
ticn to the public schools does not stop here. They participate as school officials and also, 
through the exercise of the ballot, in the local conduct of school affairs. 
. The number of women serving as district school officers appears to be comparatively large, 
but there are no complete statistics on this point. The number of women serving as county 
school superintendents in States having this office is 224. 

Asarule women are eligible to the school boards of ncrthern and western cities, and1l1 women 
hold the position of city school superintendent. 

In two States, Colorado and Idaho, women are at the head of the public school system, holding 
the position of State superintendent. 

In 27 States and 2 Territories women have the right to vote for school officers. 
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standards as the cclleges for men—were, with few exceptions, opened just about 
the year mentioned. In that year the United States Bureau of Education began 
the work of collecting statistics from the entire country, and by 1873 the Annual 
Report had become quite complete for allsections. Particulars were given in that 
report of 97 cceducational colleges having 2,147 women in their college depart- 
ments. In 1880 more than half the colleges of the country, 51.3 per cent (omit- 
ting in this consideration colleges exclusively for women and land-grant colleges 
not departments of universities), reported coeducation either in the preparatory 
departments or in both preparatory and collegiate departments. Considering the 
latter only, there were 128 universities and colleges, or 35.7 per cent of the total 
number reported, which admitted women to the college classes. The 2,323 women 
regularly matriculated in these institutions formed 7.2 per cent of the total num- 
ber of their undergraduates. In the decade 1880 to 1890 the number of coedu- 
cational colleges had increased to 65.6 per cent of the total number and the 
proportion of women matriculated to 19.5 per cent of the total number of college 
students. In 1900 the proportion of coeducational colleges had reached 71.6 per 
cent, and the proportion of women in their collegiate departments 24.7 per cent of 
the total registration. Many of these institutions are small denominational col- 
leges, drawing their patronage chiefly from members of their respective com- 
munions and surrounding their students with the infiuences of cultured Christian 
homes. Like the high schools of the country, they are in close sympathy with the 
people and refiect in a very practical manner the prevalent ideals, moral and 
social, of their respective communities. These colleges are, without exception, 
affiliated with Protestant denominations, the corresponding Roman Catholic col- 
leges being always exclusively for boys. While colleges of the class referred to rep- 
resent a very important part of the educational provision of the country and have 
had no small influence in fostering coeducation as a policy, they are of less impor- 
tance as an index of its extension than larger institutions, and especially those that 
may justly claim university rank. But with all allowances that must be made for 
differences in the resources and standards of the institutions classed together as 
universiités and colleges, comparison of the conditions in 1873 and in 1900 are 
extremely suggestive. The following tabulation shows, for the dates named, the 
nuinber and geographical distribution of the coeducational institutions and the 
number of women students in their college departments:4 


| 1873. 1899-91. 1902. 


fi 
Numberof Numberof Numberof Numberof|Numberof ‘Number of 
| ecoeduca- | women | coeduca- women coeduca- | women 
tional col-| students | tionalcol-| students | tional col-) students 
legesand |inthecol- legesand inthe col-| legesand | in the col- 
univer- | lege de- univer- lege de- univer- | lege de- 
sities. partments, sities. partments) sities. (partments. 
—— Ss a EE EE 


Geographical divisions. 


| | 

United States -....-.-- 97 1, 923 | 282 9, 250 330 | ele oi 
arene ees SS ee —————— ————————— 

North Atlantic division ___- 13 242 25 1, 057 37 2,629 
South Atlantic division __.-| 3 84 25 387 42 1,081 
South Central division ._--- | 1 214 49 1, 705 59 2,472 
North Central division ____. 63 1,258 158 5, 620 159 12, 043 
27 481 33 2,826 


Western division __----- 4 i 125 


1873. 1890-91. 1902. 


. : ; . Per cent.| Per cent.| Percent. 
Ratio of coeducational colleges and universities to total number 


iROve Taayepal reall amoak LYOMMbUIse Ces) — oe oe er ee eee Seer oneecdeacase 30.5 €5.5 V1 
Ratio of women students (undergraduates) to total number of 


undergraduates in the total institutions above specified. _...._--.- Goff 19.5 | 24.7 


; oe statistics of universities and colleges see Report of Commissioner for 1902, vol. 2, pp. 
=, be 
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A clearer idea of the progress of higher education for women will be gained by 
considering in particular the number of leading institutions to which they are 
admitted. 

The statistics for 1873 included 7 State universities (coeducational), of which 
3 only had, at that date, above 100 students each. These were as follows: 


| Total Number 


s wore 
University. students. | of women. 


TUyancc Blegyraess, LOU TARE SERRE i cme gm ep cap aw Oa 
ONE SOLACE VOT Sib peers sent ate a enaee oe nes eee. cece easton ees 
(Oiminmersityao bel bi Ch oa) haere Memes (cre eee Seaecc- 20k eee oe eee 


Cornell University appears in the same table with 451 students, of whom 22 
were women. 

In the number of coeducational institutions reporting to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in 1891-2 there were included 25 State universities and 12 private foundations 
of high order. 

Since that time there have been added to the list 6 State universities, 3 Territo- 
rial universities, and 6 private institutions of wniversity rank. Several colleges 
have also adopted coeducation during the last decade which in respect to scholastic 
standards and equipments might well be classed with some of the State institutions 
included above, but for obvious reasons the latter must exert an influence in the 
development of their States beyond what is possible for any local college. 

The list of State, Territorial, and private institutions referred to comprises the 
following: 

State and Territorial universities: Alabama (coeducation, 1893), Arizona (Ter- 
ritorial, opened 1891), Arkansas.(changed to State university 1899), California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine (changed to State uni- 
versity 1897), Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana (opened 1895), 
Nebraska, Nevada New Mexico (Territorial, opened 1882), North Carolina 
(adopted coeducation 1896), North Dakota. Ohio, Oklahoma (Territorial, opened 
1892), Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Wash iiligton, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Private 1 universities: Boston University, Tufts College (with professional depart- 
ments), Chicago (1892). North Western (Evanston), Columbian (Washington, 
D. C.), Syracuse, Cornell, De Pauw, Washington University (St. Louis), Leland 
Stanford Junior (opened 1891), University of Pennsylvania, Rochester (1900), 
Vanderbilt. 

Graduate departments or professional schools only: Brown, Clark (women 
admitted 1900), Yale, Columbia (graduate department 1900), Johns Hopkins 
{medical school 1893). 

Of the institutions that have been added to the above list since 1890, as indicated 
by the parenthetical explanations, 2 have simply been converted into State uni- 
versities and remain coeducational, as they were previously; 6 have been estab- 
lished during the decade, and 6 have adopted coeducation either in the under- 
graduate or some graduate department. It will be seen that while Vanderbilt 
University and the universities of Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas were the only 
‘southern institutions of high repute or large possibilities included in the list pub- 
lished in 1892, 2 southern universities—namely, University of Alabama and Uni- 
versity of North Carolina—have since adopted the policy. 

The institutions above enumerated, exclusive of the four which admit women 
to graduate departments only, enroll 86.7 per cent of all undergraduate students 
in colleges that are open to men or to both men and women, and 49.5 per cent 
of all the women in the mixed colleges. Of the 18 universities in the country 
which report each more than 900 undergraduate students, 12 are included in the 
above list; and of the 15 institutions having each over $2,000,600 productive funds, 
7 are included in the above list. These statements will! suffice to show that coed- 


¢ 
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ucation is an approved policy in a large proportion of the richest and most influ- 
ential institutions of the country. It is noticeable also that the increase in the 
nuniber of coeducational institutions was particularly inarked in the decade 1880 
to 1890, since which date there has been little advance in this respect. 

Development in respect to cceducation did not, however, cease in 1890, but 
shuply changed its course. The number of higher institutions having become suffi- 
cient for the demand, their improvement was naturally the next step in progress. 
In fact. the decade following witnessed a marvelous expansion, especially in the 
universities of the West. Legislatures increased the annual appropriations for 
the State institutions, professors of distinction were attracted to them, material 
equipments were lavishly provided, and the number of students multiplied. In 
Michigan University the total registration rose from 2.420 in 1890 to 3,789 in 1902; 
in University of Wisconsin from 1,875 to 2,777; the State universities of Indiana 
and Jcansas more than doubled their registration; California University increased 
fivefold. the total registration rising in the period from 771 to 4,176. The grow- 
ing sense of the enormous importance of this section of our public domain was 
indicated by the princely endowments of two private universities, Chicago near 
its eastern mit and Leland Stanford on its western border. The overwhelming 
sentiment of the West explains the admission of women to these private founda- 
tions in spite of strong infiuences working against such decision. 

The statistics annually published by the Bureau of Education throw HLght on 
several questions that have arisen in recent agitations of the policy of coeducation. 
Most important of these questions is that of the effect of the policy upon the 
attendance of men students. Considering the colleges for men only and the coedu- 
cational colleges, it appears that the total number of undergraduate students in 
both classes of institutions was 59,050 in 1893 and 83.581in 1902. The proportions 
of men and of women students in these totals were as follows: 


Men Women 
students. | students. 


es Per cent. | Per cent. 
1293. ee eS A 80.3 19.7 
1o02 ee a ae era Ree ee eas Roa eae IA ee ie T4.7 25.3 


The relative decline in the proportion of men students is due entirely to the 
increase in the number of women students in the coeducational colleges. This is 
evident from the fact that there has been a marked increase in the absolute num- 
ber of men students, as is shown by the following tabulation: 


Nunber of men students (undergraduates). 
i g ) 


| Per cent of totals. 
In colleges Ineccedu- |—- 


. Totals. for men , cational | Incolleges| In coedu- 
only. | colleges. | for men | cational 
| only. colleges. 


pe ee 
| Per cent. | eer cen. 


ELE en ne ae ee ee MR EME 47,447 — 20, 150 27,317 | 42.44 57. 56 
Ce ee ea he cee ek aa a ee ! 62,430 | 21,560 37, 870 39. 34 60. 66 


MnIGHeASOMCICCiite 2. Seto see ee | 31.57 22.00 | 33268 | cece ees 
| 


Jt appears from the above statistics that the increased attendance cf men in the 
undergraduate departments of colleges and universities during the decade 1893- 
1902 was largely in the coeducaticnal institutions. 

A second question that has arisen is that of the preference of women themselves 
between coeducational colleges and colleges exclusively for their own sex. 

In the latter class are here inciuded only institutions which have the same admis- 
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sion requirements and maintain the same standards as the colleges for men, and 
concentrate all their resources on college as distinguished from preparatory and 
secondary work. In the Reports of the Bureau of Education 13 colleges that 
answer to this description are classified by themselves to distinguish them from 
the seminaries or combined seminaries and colleges for women. Many institu- 
tions of this latter class are also authorized to confer degrees and do in fact make 
provision for students who desire to complete the studies that lead to these honors, 
but as a rule they have large preparatory departments and a small proportion of 
classical students. The distribution of women college students («ndergraduates) 
among the several classes of institutions in 1902 was as follows: 


Distribution of wonen college students. 


Number of women college students in 1902. 
—= 
£ ; a ay 
aaens Bastiat n col- ege de- 
Geographical divisions. oral oe Percent leges for Per cent part- Per cent 
" |eolleces, | Of total. women | of total. | ments of| of total. 
Sih gaa only. semina- : 
ries, 
(Gmrte cd Statesaeseee se os= 37, 58d 21,051 | 56. 00 5, 388 14.38 11,186 29.62 
INontneATamte 2222-22225. 8,005. 2, 629 | 82. 4 4,716 08. 90 660 8.26 
moomuieAtlantiG... 24 2222-2 ee 6,317 4, 081 LO 603 9.56 4,633 43. 34: 
outlay Olesen iil Sees eee ee 6, 849 2,472 SOPHO Wes eee oN See cee 4,377 63. 90 
INorulg@ ential 2229222202 2 13, 536 12, 048 89. 00 50 84 1,448 10. €6 
Western... 027 2°878 |  2'826| 98.20 | 29} 1.00 23 £0 


The coeducational coileges show a gain since 1898, when they comprised 49 per 
cent of women undergraduates as against 56 per cent in 1902, but this increase of 
7 per cent is easily accounted for by the opening of new institutions in the South 
and West. The high ratio of enrollment in the women’s colleges of the North 
Atlantic States is to be expected, as the chief colleges of this class are in this sec- 
tion. For obvious reasons location plays the most important part in determining 
the colleges which women attend, hence statistics throw little ligh’‘f on their 
scholastic preferences. - 


SPECIAL POLICIES GROWING OUT OF THE COEDUCATION MOVEMENT. 


Between the two extremes of coeducational institutions as maintained in the 
West and the separate colleges for women characteristic of the Fastern States 
two modified systems have developed. , The one is that of distinct colleges for 
men and for women forming integral parts of a university organization, illus- 
trated by the colleges of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; of Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La., and by the Women’s College of Brown University, 
Providence, R. I.; the other modification is that of a separate college for women 
annexed to but not an integral part of a university, as Barnard (an annex to 
Columbia) and Radcliffe (annex to Harvard). These modifications show how 
strong and universal is the demand that women shall enjoy the largest opportu- 
nities for culture and training; at the same time they illustrate the disposition 
everywhere manifested to adjust these cpportunities to prevailing conditions and 
sentiments. 

The necessity of special adjustments to adapt the older colleges for men to the 
requirements of women was discussed as early as 1879 ¢ by Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, 
former president of Columbia College, New York, and an earnest advocate of col- 
legiate advantages for women. Doctor Barnard considered among other require- 
ments the provision of suitable living conditions, in respect to which the colleges 


aReport of President Barnard for 1879, cited in the Commissioner’s Report for 101, vol. 2, pp. 
1288-1292. 
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exclusively for women had already set very high standards. It will readily be 
seen that this is a matter of first importance where the university organization 
involves the idea of corporate college life and only a minor consideration where, 
as in the case of the majority of the State universities, the central idea is that of 
teaching—in other words, the presence of a corps of competent professors and 
ample equipments for students whose only association is that of the class room. 
The number of coeducational colleges in which the former idea prevails is very 
sinall, for naturally it is universities of’ this class (situated, for the most part, in 
the eastern section of the country) that have been reluctant to admit women. 
Tradition and sentiment, crystallized around the established order, have proved 
an obstinate barrier to so radical an innovation. The few coeducational univer- 
sities in which corporate college life is a feature are of recent origin, and they 
have followed in their arrangements for the residence of women students the 
high precedent set by the separate colleges for women so far as circumstances 
have permitted. In particular, the system of residence halls for women, as car- 
ried out at Wisconsin, Chicago, and a few other universities, affords ideal condi- 
tions for the practice of that spirit of cooperation and that systematic arrange- 
ment of daily life which are essential conditions of happy homes. Indeed, college 
residence as now generally planned is an excellent preparation for home making. 

But living conditions represent only one line of special adjustments which 
characterize the recent developments of higher education in this country. ‘‘ The 
old college course,’’ says one of our leading college presidents, ‘‘ met the needs of 
nobody, and therefore was adapted to allalike. The great educational awaken- 
ing of the last twenty years in America has lain in breaking the bonds of this old 
system. The essence of the new education is individualism.’ ‘‘ Herein,’’ he 
argues, ‘* lies the opportunity for adjusting the same institution to both men and 
women.” ‘‘An institution,’’ he continues, ‘‘ which meets the varied needs of 
varied nen can also meet the varied needs of the varied women. The intellectual 
needs of the two classes are not very different in many important respects. The 
special or professional needs, so far as they are different, will bring their own 
satisfaction. Those who have had to do with the higher training of women know 
that the sewerest demands can be met by them as well as by men. There is no 
demand for easy or ‘ goody-goody’ courses of study for women, except as this 
demand has been encouraged by men. In this matter the supply has always 
preceded the demand.”’ @ 

The elective system, which has broken what is here characterized as the ‘‘ bond 
of the old,’’ and which i3 now adopted to,some extent at least by every university 
in the country, affords ample opportunity for all needed scholastic adjustments 
required by university students. Unfortunately, in the transition from the old 
to the new, there has grown up a confusion as to the difference between secondary 
and higher educaticn, and still greater confusion as to the distinction between 
colleges and universities, which complicates the whole situation and which is 
sometimes mistaken for an effect of coeducation. 

The recent action of three coeducational institutions, Chicago, Leland Stanford, 
and Wesleyan (Connecticut), discriminating in noticeable ways between the men 
and women students, has excited great agitation and has been widely discussed 
as a general reaction against the coeducation policy. This view gives exaggerated 
importance to measures growing out of conditions peculiar to the respective 
institutions. | 

In his official report for 1908 Doctor Harper submits a full explanation of the 
sezregation policy recently adopted by Chicago University, for which he assigns 
three principal causes: (1) The proximity of the university to a large city, with 


aCare and Culture of Men, by Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stanford Junior 
University (p. 126). 
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the attendant social distractions; (2) the high ratio of young women students to 
the whole body; (8) the comparative youth of the junior students. In all these 
respects Chicago University offers a contrast to the older coeducational colleges. ¢ 

The action of the authorities of Leland Stanford University in limiting the 
number of women students to 500 at any time is in pursuance of the special pur- 
pose of Mr. Stanford, which was the endowment of a university to be distinctively 
for technical and graduate students. 2? 

The limit placed by the trustees of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
upon the number of women students—namely, 20 per cent of the total number 
for the preceding year—appears to have been determined by the accommodations 
of the college home for women. 

The universities whose action is thus explained are all of private origin, and 
their action in this matter does not affect at all the position of publicly endowed 
or State universities. The weight of influence from the latter, as we have seen, 
is wholly in favor of the association of men and women in class exercises. This 
is also the position of all land-grant colleges in the West. Of the 50 institutions 
for white students participating in this Congressional bounty, 26 are colleges or 
departments within the universities already considered. Of the 24 remaining 
institutions ail but eight are coeducational. These exceptions are distributed as 
follows: Two in the North Atlantic division and 3 in each of the two southern 
divisions of the country. 


THE CHOICE OF STUDIES AS INFLUENCED BY SEX. 


In an inquiry as to the choice of studies on the part of students it should be 
remembered that in the United States college education is practically within the 
reach of all youth whose parents can meanwhile provide for them the necessities 
of life. Indeed, we may go further and say that even the poorest youth may hope 
for such advantages if he is willing and able ‘‘ to work his way through.’’ Hence 
it follows that in this country liberal education is not, as in many countries of 
Hurope, the particular privilege of the nobly born or the rich, but; is valned as 
something desirable in itself or leading to higher opportunities of #<rulness or 
self-advancement, a conception which is indicated by the rapid sipread of the 
elective system. 

The opinion has been often expressed that within the prescribed limits the 
choice of studies by women students is widely different from that of men. This 
fact is indeed recognized by Professor Angell, of Chicago University, in the most 
discriminating article on coeducation that has appeared during the recent agita- 
tions cf the subject. ‘‘It must be admitted,’’ says this author, ‘‘that on the 
instructional side only one difficulty of serious import appears to exist. This is 
the tendency toward sex segregation in certain courses of which we have already 
spoken at length.’’ ¢ - 

It is difficult to estimate the effect of this tendency, so far as it exists, on account 
of the lack of statistics showing the scholastic classification of students. In the 
case of the few institutions that give this information there is found to be an 
excess of women students in certain courses and of men students in others; but 
it is equally evident that the choice is determined not by sex, but by the practical 
consideration of careers that may be followed after graduation. In the Univer- 
sity of California, whose catalogues give the desired classification, the propor- 
tion of women in the several subjects in the senior class of 1902 was as follows: 
Letters, 54 per cent: social science, 68 per cent; natural sciences, 66 per cent; 


aSee pp. 1678-74. 

t See letter from President David Starr Jordan in the Commissioner's Report for 1901, vol. 2, 
p. 1233. 

e**Some reflections upon the reaction from coeducation,” by Prof. James Rowland Angell, 
Popular Science Monthly, November, 1902. 
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chemistry, 20 per cent; agricultural, commercial, and engineering courses, no 
women. In the University of Wisconsin, which also gives these particulars, the 
proportion cf women in the several branches in the senior class was as follows: 
English, 34 per cent; modern classics, 75 per cent; civics and history, 27 per cent; 
general science, 18 per cent; philosophy, 39 per cent; ancient classics, 49 per cent. 
In this university the engineering department is entirely distinct from the college 
of letters and science and has no women students. The only excessive ‘‘segrega- 
tion’ shown by the above is that of men in technical courses leading to profes- 
sions of which they have the monopoly. 

As to the choice of studies by students in the whole body of the colleges there 
is no index save the statistics of degrees conferred. These statistics it is difficult 
to interpret on account of the proverbial variety of degrees recognized in the 
United States. The course or courses (for even here uniformity is wanting) 
leading to the A. B. degree still claim nearly one-half of all graduates (49 per 
cent), and with the courses for the B. 5. degree comprise above two-thirds (67 per 
cent) of all college students. According to statistics for 1902, of men graduates 
46.4 per cent received that year the A. B. degree, and 22.4 the B. 8.; for women 
the corresponding ratios were, A. B. degree, 54.55 per cent: B. S. degree, 9.46 per 
cent. The fact that science attracts a higher propcrtion of men than of women 
students, and the classics a slightly higher proportion of women, tends to confirm 
the opinion expressed above of a relation between the studies elected and the 
careers which await graduates. This relation is emphasized also by the fact that 
of the two most largely attended special courses organized in universities, peda- 
gogy shows 67 per cent of women against 33 per cent of men, and commercial 
courses 49 per cent of women against 51 per cent of men. 

On the whole, it does not appear from the available statistics that the separation 
of men and women students through their respective choice of studies is so decided 
as to greatly affect the crganization of the typical college courses or to be a dis- 
turbing influence even in the arrangement of special courses. 

Tn one respect the presence of women in the higher institutions has had a marked 
effect upoti courses of study. It was in the interest of women that provision was 
first made for instruction in domestic science. From small beginnings elaborate 
courses of study have developed, including chemistry as related to food, household 
hygiene and sanitation, and home architecture. and extending to the larger sub- 
jects of municipal sanitation, public hygiene, etc. The colleges endowed by the 
land grant were the first to make special provision for these branches, and they 
form the majority of all institutions in which the subjects mentioned have dis- 
tinct recognition. Among private foundations that have organized special courses 
in domestic science are Leland Stanford Junior University, Chicago University, 
Pratt Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.), The Drexel Institute (Philadelphia), all ccedu- 
cational. : 

Happily, there are indications that the tendency to early specialization which 
the universities have developed under the pressure of industrial demands has 
reached its climax. Influences are at work which promise to restoze the lost ideals 
of liberal education and to distinguish between the instruction which makes for 
ideal development, *‘ the humanities,’ and that purely technical training whose 
end is aptitude in a special direction. Furthermore, the careers open to educated 
women are increasing in number, and these two movements must inevitably tend 
to equalize the proportion of men and women in the culture studies as distin- 
guished from those of immediate utility. 


aThe census of 1890 gave the number of women in professional service as 311,687; in 1900 as 
430,576, an increase of 388 percent. Teachers and college professors formed the great majority in 
these totals—viz, 246,056 in 1890 and 327,614 in 1902. The number of women physicians increased 
from 4,557 to 7,387, ministers from 1,148 to 3,573, and lawyers from 208 to 1,010. 
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Our survey of the movement for the higher education of women in this country 
has been limited to provisions for general education, either literary or scientific 
in chagacter. It is obvious that this movement would never have becomes wid2- 
spread nor affected deeply, as it has done, our national life if the majority of our 
colleges and universities had not opened their doors to women. To duplicate for 
women the teaching corps and the material equipments required for higher edu- 
cation would be impossible. In the case of public endowments, if such duplica- 
tion were attempted it would result in loss to all students, irrespective of sex. 
Undoubtedly many students seek college education as a preparation for some par- 
ticular calling. Nevertheless its chief outcome is its uplifting power. As a 
national force it is, therefore, to be measured by the numbers brought under its 
influence, since the intellectual and moral level cf national life will rise no higher 
than the average individual level. In this average women represent as potent an 
element as men; hence, with deep insight into the conditions of public welfare, the 
people have generally decreed that public education of all grades shall be equally 
accessible to men and to women. 
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WOMEN IN GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENTS. 


Graduate courses of instruction, from the nature of the studies which they 
include and the services for which they prepare students—among which the pro- 
fession of teaching is paramount (—are closely related to undergraduate work, 
and in the universities of the West these specialized courses have naturally known 
no distinction of sex. The most significant fact in the recent history of the move- 
ment here followed is the admission of women to graduate courses in certain 
universities of the East—notably Yale and Columbia—which exclude them from 
the undergraduate departments. _ 

The tendency in this direction is particularly observed by Doctor Harper in his 
report upon the new arrangements in his own university. ‘‘ Women,’’ he says, 
‘‘are being admitted in all leading institutions to the privileges of graduate and 
higher college work.’’ Apparently he regards this action as similar tio the anom- 
alous plan of segregation recently adopted at Chicago, which separaives the men 
and women for the first two college years and admits them to the &aine classes 
for the remaining years. : 

The proportion of women in mixed graduate courses as compared with men is 
about 3 to 8 (actually 1,456 to 3,895). Here, as in respect also to undergraduate 
classes, women have very little aid from scholarship or other funds. ? 

As a general rule, coeducational universities maintain the policy in all depart- 
ments. There are, however, numerous instances of the exclusion of women from 
the professional schools of such universities. This action involves no arbitrary 
distinction between the parts of an integral process. Professional training dif- 


ain 1902 the ratios of women teachers to the whole body of teachers in the higher grades of 
education were as follows: 
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women teacher's. 
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b Detailed statistics for 1890 show that out of scholarship and fellowship funds amounting in 
value to $550,000 the funds for women amounted to only $44,000. Additional funds of a total value 
of $136,000 were available for both menand women. Since the year named efforts havo been 
made (in particular by the Collegiate Alumnre Association) to increase the funds available for 
women, but the relative proportions have not been affected, as the funds for men students have 
also increased, 

See Commissioner’s Report for 1991, vol. 2, pp. 12386-1240. 
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fers fundamentally from general education. The former is related primarily to 
individual demands and controlled by professional conditions; hence it stands 
quite apart from higher education in the broad general sense. For thisgeason 
professional training for women, whether offered in separate schools or in the same 
schools with men, is an index of the growth of liberal sentiments in our country 
rather than, like coeducation, the outcome of democratic impulses. 

Reference has aiready been made to the early efforts of women to secure medical 
training. Itisastory of heroic perseverance against desperate opposition, andeven 
persecution, aud for along time every advance in this respect was a victory over 
prejudice and selfishness. The efforts of women to secure training in law or 
theology have been less urgent than in the case of medicine, and the advance in 
respect to the former Is consequently less noticeable. Ali orders of professional 
training aze, however, now open to women in the United States, and they form 
an ever-increasing proportion of the total number of professional students. The 
following statistics show the status of professional schools with respect to the 
adinission of women and the extent to which they were availing themselves of the 
provision in 1902: 


Schools admitting both ‘Schools for women 


sexes. only. 
: Total 
Pr -SSi ra ce A 4 

Professional schools nuimLee : PES oe Nasipen 

Number. worien G@rtorul Number. a ay 

students. | a Nice 
Schools and departments of medicine . 154 | v7} (1,074 | 3.4 4 103 
Sehoolsiot dentistry 2222. 222245----2---- 56 33 162 Za0 0 0 
Schools of pharmacy ._..._.-._.-.---.-. 59 | 44 218 4.9 0 0 
Schools and departments of law -.----- 102 | 37 165 1.2 0 0 
Schoolsiot theology 2255-5 9--45-5--2- eee | 148 | rate 108 1.4 0 | 0 


The majority of the professional schools included in the above tabulation are 
situated in the North Central and Western States. The former division leads also 
in respect-40 the number of women students, excepting in the case of law, as is 
shown by the following ratios: 


¢ 
Per cent of women students in each geographical division. 


| 
Geographical divisions. Medicine. Law. Theology. 
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The opening of professional schools to women has naturally been accompanied 
by the opening of the professions themselves, a matter of some social and eco- 
nomicimportance. On account, however, of the small number of women engaged 
in professional practice the apprehensions expressed in certain quarters of a gen- 
eral disturbance of family or other norma] conditions from this cause appear to 
be groundless. Meanwhile, because of the growing complexity of life and the 
demand for expert skill in dealing with social problems, especially in the great 
centers of population, the services of women learned in medicine, hygiene, and 
kindred subjects, familiar with the legal relations and restrictions of employers 
and laborers, or trained for the philanthropic, civic, and reformatory work that 
scientific sociology promotes and that even modern theology recognizes as part of 
its legitimate field, are becoming every day more and more indispensable to the 
public welfare. 
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The review of public education in the United States here presented reveals an- 
inward coherency stronger than that which comes from mere external authority 
or formal organization. At the basis of the whole work is the conviction expressed 
by Washington that knowledge contributes ‘‘to the security of a free constitu- 
tion * * * by teaching the people themselves to know and value their own 
qiehts * to discriminate the spirit of liberty from that of licenticusness, 
cherishing the first, avoiding the last, and uniting a speedy but temperate vigi- 
lance against encroachments with an inviolable respect to the laws.’’ So long as 
education is made an exclusive privilege this diffused intelligence as to rightsand 
duties is impossible; hence that impulse toward universal instruction of which 
coeducation is but one sign. This deep import of what has been sometimes 
regarded as a crude expedient of pioneer life was clearly set forth by Doctor 
Harris in his report already referred to. ‘‘ The demand of women for equal 
advantages in education with men,”’ he says, ‘‘is not a temporary demand arising 
out of the sentimentalism incident to the epoch, but only an index of the social 
movement that underlies our civilization.”’ The particular mode by which this 
equality shall be secured will doubtless be determined in the future, as it has been 
in the past, by circumstances of time and place. At pressnt the choice of the peo- 
ple by an overwhelming majority is that of the open door to all schools and col- 
leges without distinction of sex. The practice derives new force from its steady 
advance in Europe as the old feudal forms of society pass into oblivion. 

Whatever modifications of this policy may hereafter be favored among us, it is 
certain that they will never impair the principle of equality, which is precious to 
our people, nor will they be imposed upon any class of the people except by their 
voluntary preference. . 

The history of coeducation in this country reflects so clearly the impulse from 
which it has arisen and the principle by which it is sustained that it seems quite 
unnecessary to rehearse in this survey the arguments for and against the policy. 
In the final analysis the latter reduce to individual cases, but so far as these 
deserve attention in an educational scheme they can readily be met by the elec- 
tive system. This system, like coeducation, is only a phase of the movément for 
making educaticn in its full extent the common privilege of our people. Both 
are conducing—the former by its liberalizing influence, the latter by, its human- 
izing spirit—toward that higher but half unconscious ideal of education as an 
instrument for the perfection of democratic society which has haunted the minds 
of men for a hundred years. - 


AA By 
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SEGREGATION AT UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (CONDENSED FROM STATEMENT BY 
PRES. W, R. HARPER). 


The proposition, adopted by the trustees October 22, 1902, briefly stated. is as 
follows: To make provisicn in the development of junior college work (equivalent. 
to freshman and sophomore college classes) as far as possible for separate instruc- 
tion for men and women upon the basis of extending equal privileges to both 
Sexes. 

It does not mean that one policy is contemplated for women and another for 
men. In the general discussion much has been said of the so-called ‘* segregation. 
of women.’’ Asa matter of fact, nothing has been proposed concerning women. 
that does not apply to men. 

It does not mean that those who advocate the proposition desire to see the policy 
extended to any work outside of junior college work. Three important points are 
to be recognized in opposition to such extension: (a) The fact that women are 
being admitted in all leading institutions to the privileges of graduate and higher 
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college work; (b) the fact that in Rush Medical College, which is practically a 
part of the University of Chicago, the classes of instruction have been opened to 
women, this action having been taken within eighteen months; and (c) the fact 
that it would be impossible, for financial reasons, to duplicate most of the courses 
of instruction in the senior college and graduate schools, although such a possi- 
bility might exist in the case of professional work. 

The plan does not invo!ve two separate faculties or special rules and regulations 
for women as distinct from men. The work, as heretofore, will be un‘er one fac- 
ulty, at the head of which will be a single administrative officer with assistant 
deans. The chief administrative officer of the junior colleges will be responsible 
for the work with women as well as for that with men. Rules and regulations 
for both men and women will be made by the same faculty. It is not intended 
that the women of the junior colleges will be taught by instructors who are, for 
the most part or exclusively, women. 

The proposition dces involve an arrangement by which the courses of instruc- 
tion in the junior colleges (elective or required) now given in several sections 
shall be offered, some exclusively for en and others exclusively for women. 

It proposes an arrangement by which courses now repeated in successive quar- 
ters inay be restricted durirg one quarter to women and during another quarter 
to men. 

It proposes a continuation of the separation which has already taken place in 
chapel assembly, with possibly an extension of it to the division lectures. 

It permits coinstrrction in those courses offered to junicr college students for 
which the registration is not sufficiently large to warrant division on an econom- 
ical basis—for example, for the present one-third of all the courses offered to 
junior college students, roughly speaking. will be offered to men. one-third to 
women, and one-third will be open to both men and women. 

It makes necessary the provision of separate class rooms and laboratories, just 
as now separate accommodations are arranged for work in physical culture. 
Oitficers of instruction who teach the junior college courses will divide their time 
with approximate equality between men and women. 

The proposition guarantees the freedom of women in the university to enjoy all 
the privileges of the university and take up residence in the proposed women’s 
quadrangle or in the present women’s halls at their pleasure. 

The conditions with which the University of Chicago has to deal in furnishing 
equal opportunities to men and women differ from those under which coeduca- 
tion has thus far been tested. Little attention has been given to this fact. Three 
factors in particular are not found in precisely the same combination elsewhere: 

(a) Urban location.—No coeducational institution which is likely to have an 
equal number of junior college students in the near future is in a large city. 

(b) Number of students.—Coeducation has been in operaticn, as a rule, with 
smaller bodies of students than we must provide for, and the numerical ratio of 
men to women has differed from that which is certain to prevail in the future. 

(c) Youth of students,—Until very recently the young women who went to 
college, and especially those who went to coeducational colleges, have represented 
a higher average of maturity and fixity of character than is to be expected when 
it becomes as much the rule in families above a certain level of competence for 
the daughters to go to college as for the sons, or even more so. Our junior col- 
lege students are sure to average younger than those of institutions to which a 
great city population is not immediately tributary. 

(For full statement see report of President Harper, 1904, pp. xcvii-cxiii. ) 
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Status of foreign universities with respect to the admission of women. 
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aFrom replies to a special inquiry issued by the English department of education in 1897, 
revised by later information. 
bTrinity College (Dublin) has just sanctioned the admission of women. 
¢In one case the position of women students seems to be more strongly differentiated than 
in the other two. TS owes 
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The Report of the Commissioner for 1900-1801 presents an extended bibliography 
of coeducation (Chap. XXVIII, pp. 1310-1325). 

A large part of this material is of an ephemeral, fragmentary nature, repeating 
in various forms facts and opinions on the subject current at the date of publica- 
tion. In the following selected bibliography the purpose has been simply to 
cover the history of the subject as set forth by those who have been personally 
familiar with its progress, together with opinions as to its practical effects based 
upon scientific considerations or authoritative experience. 

The brief notes accompanying in some instances the titles of articles and books 
referred to indicate their general tenor. 


ANGELL, JAMES B. Shall American colleges be open to both sexes? Maine Jour. 
Ed., 1871, p. 264; Mich. Teacher, 6: 198; R. I. Schoolmaster, 17 : 265. 
Considers and answers arguments against coeducation in higher institutions, fortifying 
his support of the policy by testimony from other college presidents. 


ANGELL, JAMES A. Some reflections upon the reaction from coeducation. Pop, 
Sel. Mo...62 : 5. 


Comprehensive and judicial discussion of the entire question. 
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BARNARD, FREDERICK AUGUSTUS PoRTER. Should American colleges be open to 
women as well as to men? A paper presented to the 20th annual convocation 
of the University of the State of New York. Albany, 1882. Reprinted from 
the proceedings of the convocation, pp. 141-160. 

Discusses objections against admitting women to the colleges for men and presents 
arguments in favor of the action. 
Expediency of receiving young women as students at Columbia College. 
Rep. of the President, 1879. 


BARNARD COLLEGE. Relations with Columbia University. Circ. of Inf., 1889- 
$0: 4. Report of the Acting Dean, 1900: 281-282. 

See also Report of the Acting President of Columbia College, 1889: 16; also Report of 
the President of Columbia University, 1901: 7-8. 

BLAKE, SOPHIA JEX. <A visit to some American schools and colleges [including 

Oberlin, Hillsdale, and Antioch, with remarks on coeducation]. London, 1867. 
Describes conditious in coeducation colleges of the United States, with incidental refer- 
ences to English opinion and practice. 

Botton, SARAH KNOWLES. Higher education of women in Cambridge University, 
England. Eduea., 2:553. 

Women in the same college with men [Adelbert College]. Jour. Educa., 
BO ie). 
Of historical interest. 

Boston. School committee. Majority and minority reports of the special com- 
mittee on the subject of coeducation of thesexes. Boston, 1890. 8°. [School 
document No. 19.] Reprinted in An. Rept. U.S. Bu. Education, 1891-92, pp. 
814-838, Also, tn part, in An. Rep. U.S. Bu. Education, 1900-1801, chap. 
XXVill, pp. 1250-1267, 1281-1283. 

Reviews the history of separate high schools in Boston and presents a great bedy of 
expert testimony in favor of mixed schools. 

BRACKETT, ANNA CALLENDER, editor. Education of American girls. New York, 
eee. 8°, 

Thirteen essays by representative women, embodying the results of extended observa- 


tion and experiment in respect to the education of girls. A reply to Dr. Clarke’s Sex 
in education. 


Brons, B. Ueber die gemeinsame Erziehung beider Geschlechter an den hoéheren 
Schulen. Mit Riicksicht auf thatsichliche Verhéltnisse, hauptsachlich in den 
Vereinigten Staaten, Skandinavien und Finland. [Deutsche Zeit- und Streit- 
Fragen.| Hamburg, 1889. 

Brooks, Epwarp. Supplementary report to the board of public education (Phila- 
delphia) on coeducational high schools. 1902. 


CLARKE, EDWARD H. Sex in education; or, A fair chance for the girls. Boston, 
1373, 12" 
Considers the subject in the light of clinical experiences. 
CRICHTON-BROWNE, Sir JAMES. Sex in education. Educ. Rev., 4: 164. 


Discusses in particular significance of difference between men and women in respect 
to brain weight. 


Dr GaARMO, CHARLES. Differentiation in the higher education of women. Educ. 
Rev., 29: 301, 


Favors larger opportunity for specialized courses of instruction for women. 


DRAPER, ANDREW 8. Coeducation in the United States. Educ. Rev., 25: 109. 


Argues that the policy is overwhelmingly American and essentially democratic. 


DWIGHT, TIMOTHY. Status of women at Brown University, An. Rep., of President, 
1893. 
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ENGELMANN, GEORGE J. The health of the American girl as imperiled by the 
social conditions of the day. Reprinted from Trans. of Southern Surgical 
and Gynecological Assoc., 1890. 


FAIRCHILD, JAMES Harris. Coeducation at Oberlin. Bibliotheca sacra, 46 : 448. 
Coeducation of the sexes. An address before a meeting of college presi- 
dents at Springfield, Ill., July 10, 1867. U. S. Bu. Education, An. Rep., 
1867-68, pp. 385-400. Also in Barnard’s American Jour. Education, 17 :385. 
College Courant, 1:177, 185, 193; Illinois Teacher, 13 : 259; Ohio Jour. 


Of peculiar historical importance; embodies results of experience at Oberlin. 


Gove, AARON. Coeducation in high schools. Jour. of Proceed. of Nat. Ed. 
Assoc., 1903 : 297-299. 


Opposes identical education for boys and girls. 


HADLEY, ARTHUR T. Admission of women as graduate students at Yale. Educ. 
Rev., 3: 486. 


Discusses differences between colleges and universities, and argues for the admission 
of women to the some graduate courses as men, while retainmg the policy of separate 
education in the undergraduate stage. 

HALL, G. STANLEY, and SmirH, THEODATE L. Marriage and fecundity in college 
men and women. Ped. Sem., 10: 275-3814. 
Opposes identical education for the two sexes. See pp. 808-314. 


Harper, Wittiam R. Poli€y of separate instruction for men and women at Chi- 
cago University in the junior college years. First decennial report of the 
President, 1891-92-1902, pp. xceviii-cxiv. 


Harris, WILLIAM T. Coeducation of sexes. Report on public schools, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1872-73, pp. 105-120. Reprinted in An. Rep. U.S. Bu. of Education, 
1891-92, pp. 806-812. Also Rep. 1900-1901, chap. xxviii, pp. 1241-1247, Penn- 
sylvania Sch. Jour., 19 : 859. 

Shows advantages of coeducation, as illustrated by the public schools of St. Louis, and 
discusses the relation of the policy to the progress of civilization. © 
\ 

Health of female college graduates. Report special committee of A.ssociation of 
Collegiate Alumne, together with statistical tables collated by the Mass. 
bureau of statistics of labor; pp. 78, Boston, 1885. Also in 16th An. Rep. 
Mass. bu. of statistics of labor, 1885. Pt. 5. 

Howe, JULIA WARD, editor. Sex and education: A reply to Dr. E. H. Clarke’s 
Sex in education. Boston, 1874. 8°. 

Comprises thirteen essays by representative men and women. 
JACOBI, Mary Putnam. The higher education of women. Medical News, 56:75. 
Discusses the subject from the medical standpointand answers the argumentsadvanced 
by Dr. HE. H. Clarke. 

JORDAN, DAVID STARR. "mn his Care and culture of men: A series of addresses 
on the higher education, pp. 1-28, 24-56, 95-122, 128-132, 138-149, 150-162, 
178-182, 183-202. San Francisco, 1896. 8°. 268 pp. 

Is coeducation a success? Current Lit., 32:178-9. 

KIDDLE AND SCHEM’S Cyclopedia of Education, p. 145. 


LANGE, HELENE. Higher education of women in Europe. Trans. and accom- 
panied by comparative statistics by L. R. Klemm. N. Y., 1890. 12°. pp. 
36 -+186. | 
MAGILL, HELEN. Coeducation of the sexes in Swarthmore College. Phila., 1874. 
Of historical interest. 
MAUDSLEY, HENRY. Sexin mind and ineducation. Pop. Sci. Mo.,5:198. Fortn., 
21:466. (Page 582. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson: reply to Maudsley.) 
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Mryver, ANNIE NATHAN, editor. In Woman's workin America. New York, 1891. 
Cae 
McLatGHuixn, ANDREW C. History of higher education in Michigan. Circ. of 
Int. U. 8. Buvot Has No.4 aieor, 
Early history of coeducation in University of Michigan. 
MUNSTERBERG, Huco. American traits. 
Chapter on The American Woman. Discussion from the German standpoint. 
PAYNE, Wu. H. Coeducation of the sexes. (Letter toJ. L. M. Curry.) Educa. 
Jour. Va. 22:484. Chicago Sch. Rept., 1873-74, p. 104. 
Favors coeducation. 
PHILBRICK, JOHN D. Coeducation of the sexes. Proceed. Amer. Inst. Instruc., 
1880, p. 115. 
Favors separate high schools. 
RaDCLIFFE COLLEGE. Relations to Harvard University. Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, March, 189+, pp. 339-342. 


Rein, W. Gemeinsame Erziehung von Knaben und Midchen. Freiburg, 1900. 
L2G. py. 

SABINE, JANE KELLY. Effect of public school education upon the health of the 
college girl. Boston Medical and Surgical Jour. 146 (Apr. 10, 1902): 380. 


SAUNDERS, Louise 8. B. Government of women stydents. Educ. Rey. 20: 475- 
498, 
SEELYE, L. CLARK. Collegiate education of women. Univ. of the State of N. Y. 
92d Regents’ report, 1879, p. 563; College Courant, 15: 205. 
Favors separate colleges. 
SMALL, ALBION W. Coeducation at the Univ. of Chicago. Jour. of Proceed. of 
Nat. Ed. Assn. 1903: 288-297. 
SHERWOOD, Sn History of higher education in New York. Circ. Inf. U.S. 
a, Wduc. No. 3, 1900. 
Ateont of qacpuon of coeducation at Cornell University. 
SMITH, GOLDWIN. University question in England. Princ. Rev., 50: 451. 
TERYS, Anptuk. Coedneation of the sexes. La eee 47; 545. 
Der. Winckel, rector of the Univ. of Munich, and other rectors and professors’ observa- 
tions and opinions respecting coeducation in European universities. 
TiwiInG, CHARLES F. Woman’s education. Jn his American colleges, their stu- 
dents and work. Pp. 178-200. New York, 1883. 16°. 213 pp. 
System of coordinate education at Western Reserve University. The col- 
lege woman, pp. 124-1381. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EpucaTion. Circ. Inf. 2, 1885. An. Repts. U.S. Bu. 

of Education, 1891-92, aie 2, Chap. xxvi; 1900-190? svol. 2, chaps xxvii: 
Historical review of subject, with testimony from many school officials, teachers, 
presidents of colleges, etc.; also, reports of foreign visitors to this country. 

Voss, P. Coeducation of thesexes. Substance of an address before the sixth Scan- 
dinavian school conference in Copenhagen, Aug., 1890. U.S. Bu. Education, 
An. Rep., 1888-89, vol. 1, pp. 464-469. 

WaRrEN, WILLIAM FAIRFIELD. Coeducation at Boston University. University 
Yearbook, 1874, p. 24. 


Witt, ANDREW D. Coeducation in colleges. Penn. Sch. Jour., 20:313-815. 
Favors coeducation from observation of many schools and colleges. 


WICKERSHAM, JAMES PYLE, and THOMPSON, JAMES. Coeducation of the sexes. 
Ponn, Scly four..0: 87-92, 


Favors coeducation. 


CHAPTER XXL 


THE CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By Rev. Morcan M, SHEEDY. 
St. John’s Rectory, Altoona, Pa. 
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The most impressive religious fact in the United States to-day is the system of 
Catholic free parochial schools. Not less than a million children are being 
educated in these schools. This great educational work is carried on without 
any financial aid from the State. The parochial schools are maintained by the 
voluntary contributions of Catholics. For the Christian education of their chil- 
dren, Catholics are making tremendous sacrifices that elicit the praise of all 
thoughtful Americans; and at the same time they are saving to non-Catholic tax- 
payers a vast sum, estimated from $20,000,090 to $25,000,000 annually, for this is 
what it would cost if the children now being educated in the Catholic parochial 
schools had to be provided for in the public schools. 

The Catholie parochial system of schools is now so perfectly organized and 
equipped, its efficiency as tested by practical results so well established, that few 
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hesitate to acknowledge that it is not only an impressive but a permanent fact. 
The Catholic parochial school is not an experiment; it is an assured success, and 
it has come to stay. There was a time when it was thought by some that the 
parochial school could not live beside the public school. The latter had the 
attractions of fine buildings, ample playgrounds, well-paid teachers, all that 
public money—so generously provided by the State—could provide, while the 
former had up ,to within recent years poor buildings, little if any playgrounds, 
and scant means for carrying on its work. The success of the parochial school is 
largely due to the devotion and self-sacrifice of the thousands of religious women 
and men—the members of teaching orders of the church—who have consecrated 
their lives to Christian education. To these we owe the present excellent condi- 
tion of our free Catholic parochial schools; without them it would be almost 
impossible for the system to succeed. The network of parochial schools extend- 
ing into every State and Territory is, under the guidance of the Catholic bishops 
and priests, of their creation. 

The problem of Christian education is not peculiar to Ainerica; it is at present 
agitating all Christendom; it is at this moment a pivotal question in France. 
The passage of the recent education act in England, in which the religious prin- 
ciple in cducation is embodied, has stirred the whole Kingdom. In Italy, in 
Spain, in Germany, this question is always a living issue with the people. 

To-day the question of education: generally is receiving more attention and 
arousing more discussion throughout the civilized world than ever before. Mr. 
Moseley recently brought from England a distinguished company to study our 
American educational methods, and the investigation was carried on with labori- 
ous thoroughness; yet here there is no agreement on the subject. At the dinner 
given in New York to that commission by President Butler, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, President Hadley, of Yale, said, very truly, ‘‘ that we are ourselves only 
experimenters in education; that we need to learn rather than have authority to 
teach on the subject.”’ 

The most impressive message to England sent by American speakers was of the 
practicallysunanimous interest of the American people in education. It was 
pointed out by several of them that throughout this Republic the one purpose for 
which public money is appropriated and expended without protest from any party 
is the purpose of education. 

In this paper it is proposed to trace the origin and development of the parochial 
school; to set forth the reason for its existence; to describe the typical parochial 
school as we find it to-day in the United States—the buildings, the management, 
the character of its teaching, the course of studies, the teachers, aud the edu- 
cational results. 


ORIGIN OF THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL, 


There never was a time in the history of the Christian church when elementary 
schools did not exist, now of one kind, now of another. Even down in the cata- 
combs we find next to the little chapel the schoolroom for the catechumens, where 
they had their own teachers, distinct from those who gave instruction to the faith- 
ful. In the East we need only mention the schools of Edessa and Alexandria. It 
is a well-know fact that wherever monastic institutions were established elemen- 
tary Christian schools flourished. There were the episcopal school, in early days 
the cathedral school, the parish school, the burg school, the rural school, schools 
attached to the hospitals for the poor, all of which flourished at one or other time 
during the Middle Ages throughout Christendom. There were primary, or what 
we to-day call ‘‘ parochial,’’ schools everywhere. ‘‘It is a grave mistake,’’ writes 
Simeon Luce, ‘‘to imagine that there were no primary schools at this period. 
Mention is made of rural schools in all the documents, even in those in which we 
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would least expect to find it, and we can scarcely doubt that during the most 
stormy years of the fourteenth century ae villages had their masters, teaching 
children reading, writing, and arithmetic.’’ In the thirteenth century, out of a 
population of 90,000 in Florence we find 12,000 children attending the primary or 
parochial schools, a ratio of school attendance that compares favorably with that 
of any of our American cities to-day. James Grant, in his History of the Burgh 
and Parish Schools of Scotland, bears witness to the multiplicity of such schools 
in Scotland: ' 

Our burgh schools [he says] were not created by an act of Parliament; they 
had their origin in connection with the church or were called into existence by 
the people themselves, but in whatever way they were founded, undoubtedly 
toward the end of the fifteenth century schools were planted in every considerable 
town of Scotland, and the memorable act of 1496, which has been so frequently 
quoted, assumes the existence of schools enough for supplying the people with 
knowledge. 

The same state of affairs existed throughout France. <As early as 1500 in the 
Middle Rhine provinces there were primary schools every 2 miles. It is evident, 
then, that Christian primary or parochial schools were always and everywhere 
established by the church. 


THE IDEA OF THE CHURCH. 


The Catholic Church has always laid down this great and vital principle, 
namely, that secular and religious instruction shall never be parted in education. 
It has laid down and followed this principle from the beginning. . It has laid it 
down not only for the elementary schools, but for the higher schools—the colleges 
and universities. It has never wavered; it has never receded, and it never will; 
and that because of the view it holds of education. Education, it maintains, is the 
formation of the whole man—intellect. heart, will, character, mind, and soul. 
Whether it be the child of the American artisan in the parochial school or the son 
of the millionaire in the university, it is all the same. The Catholic Church will 
accept as education nothing less than the formation of the whole max. It will 
never consent that its children shall be rearcd without the knowledge of their 
faith, or that education shall be so divorced that secular knowledge shall be made 
the subject of daily and earnest inculcation and that religion should be left out as 
an accident, to be picked up when and as it may. The Catholic Church holds that 
a Christian nation can spring only from Christian schools, and that neither pri- 
vate zeal, nor home education, nor the Sunday school suffice to supply the Chris- 
tian teaching and formation of character which she desires in her children. It 
is because of this settled conviction that at all costs and at great sacrifices she 
preserves here in the United States the unbroken and unimpaired tradition of 
Christian education from the parochial school of the humble mission to the 
majestic colleges and universities of the land. 


- 


CARDINAL GIBBONS’S VIEW. 


This position of the church is acmirably set forth by Cardinal Gibbons in his 
book, Our Christian Heritage (p. 489 and following): ‘‘I am persuaded,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ that the popular errors now existing in reference to education spring 
from an incorrect notion of that term. To educate means to bring out, to 
develop the intellectual, moral, and religious faculties of the soul. An education, 
therefore, that improves the mind and the memory, to the neglect of moral and 
religious training, is at best but an imperfect system.’’ According to Webster’ 
definition, to educate is ‘‘to instill into the mind principles of art, science, 
morals, religion, and behavior.”’ ‘‘To educate,’ says Webster, ‘‘in the arts is 
important: in religion, indispensable.’’ 
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It is, indeed [continues Cardinal Gibbons], eminently useful that the intellect 
of our youth should be developed, and that they should be made familiar with 
those branches of knowledge which they are afterwards likely to pursue. They 
can then go forth into the world gifted with a well-furnished mind and armed 
with a lever by which they may clevate themselves in the social scale and become 
valuable members of scciety. It is also most desirable that they should be made 
acquainted in the course of their studies with the history of our country, with 
the origin and principles of its government, and with the eminent men who have 
served it with their statesmanship and defendedit by theirvalor. Thisknowledge 
will instruct them in their civic rights and duties and contribute to make them 
enlightened citizens and devoted patriots. 

But it is not enough for children to have a secular education; they must receive 
also a religious training. Indeed, religious knowledge is as far above human 
science as the soul is above the body. The little child that is familiar with the 
Christian catechism is really more enlightened on truths that should come home to 
every rational mind than the most profound philosophers of pagan antiquity or 
even than many of the so-called philosophers of our own times. He has mastered 
the great problem of life. He knows his origin, his sublime destiny, and the 
means of attaining it,a knowledg> that no human science can impart without the 
light of ravelation, God has given us a heart to be formed to virtue as well as a 
head to be enlightened. Ey secular education we improve the mind; by religious 
training we direct the heart. It is not sufficient, therefore, to know how to read 
and write, to understand the rudiments of grammar and arithmetic. It does not 
sufiice to know that 2 and 2 make 4; we must practically learn also the great dis- 
tance between time and eternity. The knowledgeof bookkeeping is not sufficient 
unless we are taught also how to balance our accounts daily between our con- 
science and our God. it will profit us little to understand all about the diurnal 
and annual motions of the earth unless we add to this science some heavenly 
astronomy. We should know and feel that our future home is to be beyond the 
stars in heavén, and that, if we lead a virtuous life here, we ‘* shall shine as stars 
for all eternity.”’ 

It is plain, then, that we want our children to receive an education that will 

make them not only learned, but pious men. We want them to be not only pol- 
ished members of society, but also conscious Christians. We desire for them a 
training that will form their heart as well as their mind. We wish them to be 
not only men of the world, but, above all, men of God. A knowledge of history 
is most useful and important for the student. He should be acquainted with the 
lives of lose illustrious men that founded empires; of those men of genius that 
enlightened the world by their wisdom and learning and embellished it by their 
works of art. But is it not more important to learn something of the King of 
Kings, who created all these kingdoms and by whom kings reign? Is it not more 
important to study that uncreated Wisdom before whom all earthly wisdom is 
folly and to admire the works of the Divine Artist who paints the lily and gilds the 
clouds? If, indeed, our soul were to die with the body: if we had no existence 
beyond the grave; if we had no account to render to God for our actions, we 
might more easily dispense with religious instruction in our schools. Though 
even then Christian morality would be a fruitful source of temporal blessings; 
for, as the apostle teaches, ** Piety is profitable to all things, having promise of 
the life that now is and of that which is to come.”’ 
« But our youth cherish the hope of becoming one day citizens of heaven as well 
as of this land. And as they can not be good citizens of this Republic without 
studying and observing its laws, neither can they become citizens of heaven unless 
they know and practice the laws of God. Now, it is only by a good religious edu- 
cation that we learn to know and to fulfill our duties toward our Creator. The 
religious and secular education of children can not be divorced from each other 
without inflicting a fatal wound upon the soul. The usual consequence of such a 
separation is to paralyze the moral faculties and to foment a spirit of indifference 
in matters of faith. 

From the Christian standpoint education is to the soul what food is tothe body. 
The milk with which the infant is nourished at its mother’s breast feeds not only 
its head, but permeates at the same time its heart and the other organs of the 
body. In like manner the intellectual and moral growth of children should go 
hand in hand; otherwise their education is defective and fragmentary, and often 
proves a curse instead of a blessing. 

Guizot, the eminent French writer, expresses himself so clearly and forcibly on 
this point that I can not forbear quoting his words: ‘In order,’’ he says, ‘‘ to 
inake popular education truly good and socially usefulit must be fundamentally 
religious. It isnecessary that national education should be given and received in 
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the midst of a religious atmosphere and that religious impressions and religious 
observances should penetrate into allits parts. Religion is not a study or an exer- 
cise, to be restricted to a certain place or a certain hour. It isa faith and a law, 
which ought to be felteverywhere and which after this manner alone can exercise 
all its beneficial influence upon our mind and our life.”’ 

In this country the citizen happily enjoys the largest liberty. But the wider 
the liberty the more efficient should be the safeguards to prevent it from being 
abused and degenerating into license. The ship that is destined to sail on a rough 
sea and before strong winds should be well balanced. To keep the social planet 
within its proper orbit the centripetal force of religion should counterbalance the 
centrifugal motion of free thought. The only effectual way, Catholics hold, to 
preserve the blessings of civil freedom within legitimate bounds, is to inculcate 
in the minds of youth, while at school, the virtues of truth, justice, honesty, tem- 
perance, self-control, and those other fundamental duties comprised in the Chris- 
tian code of morals. (See Our Christian Heritage, Cardinal Gibbons. ) 


GROWTH OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


Tt is for these weighty reasons that the Catholic Church from its first begin- 
nings in the United States has had parochial schools. In the early days these 
schools were few and rather poorly equipped. The buildings were not attractive 
and oftentimes unsuitable for school purposes. The basement of a church and 
sometimes the church itself was used as the schoolhouse. There was a dearth of 
teachers in those early Gays, for the teaching religious communities were not yet 
widely established. The school was not elways well graded, and too often it was 
overcrowded. The results, except that the religious faith of the children was pre- 
served, were not entirely satisfactory. There was in certain quarters, too, a dis- 
position on the part of parents to ignore the directions of the church and to send 
their children to the public schools. There was, moreover, a strong popular fcel- 
ing against the parochial school on the ground that it was un-American. Not- 
withstanding these difficulties—that the church was hampered for means, despite 
the popular outcry against such schools, and the dissatisfaction here and there of 
some Catholics—the parochial school system went on extending itself into every 
diocese throughout the country. — - 


~ 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION, ( 


When the Catholic bishops of the United States met in the third plenary coun- 
cil of Baltimore, in 1884, one of the most important questions they had to discuss 
and legislate upon was the subject of parochial schools. Laws and regulations 
for the establishment and management of these schools were laid down with great 
care and definiteness. In every parish; where it was possible, a parochial school 
was to be established. Catholic parents were directed to send their children to 
these schools. The local rector was urged, as well as the teachers, to make these 
schools equal to the best. Courses of studies were prescribed; there was to bea 
school superintendent appointed in each diocese; local school beards of competent 
laymen were to be selected; in fact there was nothing to be left undone to effect 
a thorough organization of the whole parochial school system. The rapid growth, 
the educational strength, and singular success of the parochial schools date from 
this decided action of the Catholic hierarchy. 


THE BISHOPS’ PASTORAL LETTER. 


Here let me quote from the pastoral letter of the American Catholic hierarchy, 
issued at the close of the council, to the clergy and laity of the United States. 
Regarding this subject of Christian education, it says: 

Popular education has always been a chief object of the church's care; in fact 


it is not too much to say that the history of the church's work is the history of 
civilization and education. In the rude ages, when semibarbarous chieftains 
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boasted of their illiteracy, she succeeded in diffusing that love of learning which 
covered Europe with schools and universities; and thus from the barbarous tribes 
of the early Middle Ages she built up the civilized nations of modern times. Even 
subsequent tothe religious dissensionsof the sixteenth century, whatever progress 
has been made in education is mainly due to the impetus which she had previously 
given. Jn our own country, notwithstanding the many difficulties attendant on 
first beginnings aud unexampled growth, we already find her schools, academies. 
and colleges everywhere, built and sustained by voluntary contributions, even at 
the cost of great sacrifices, and comparing favorably with the best educational 
institutions in the land for completenezs of equipment and thoroughness of 
training. 


CHURCH FAVORS POPULAR EDUCATION, 


These facts abundantly attest the church's desire for popular instruction. The 
beauty of truth, the refining and elevating influences of knowledge are meant for 
all, and the church wishes them to be brought within the reach of all. Knowledge 
enlarges our capacity both for self-improvement and for promoting the welfare of 
our fellow-men; and in so noble a work the church wishes every hand to be busy. 
Knowledge, too, she holds is the best weapon against pernicious errors in the 
affairs of church or state. It is only ‘‘a little learning ’’ that is a dangerous 
thing. . 

In days like ours, when error is so pretentious and aggressive, everyone needs to 
be as completely armed as possible with sound knowledge, so as to withstand the 
noxious influences that are at work in society. In the fierce combat between 
truth and error, between faith and doubt, an important part of the battle must 
be waged by the laity, and woe to them if they are not well prepared. And if in 
the olden days of vassalage and serfdom the church honored every individual, no 
matter how lowly his position, and labored to give him the enlightenment that 
would qualify him for higher responsibilities, much more now in this era of pop- 
ular rights and liberties, when every individual is an active and influential factor 
in the body politic, dces she desire that all should be fitted by suitable training for 
an intelligent and conscientious discharge of the important duties that may 
devolve por them. 

And then the bishops go on to lay down in what sound education consists. A 
sound civilization depends upon sound popular education. Buteducation in order 
to be sound and to produce beneficial results must develop what is best in man, and 
make him not only clever, but good. A one-sided education will develop a one-sided 
life; and such a life will surely topple over, and so will every social system that 
is built upon such lives. True civilization requires that not only the physical and 
intellectual, but also the moral and religjous well-being of the people should be 
improved, and at least with equal care. Take away religion from a people and 
morality will soon follow; morality gone, even their physical condition will ere 
long degenerate, while their intellectual attainments would only serve as a light 
to guide them to deeper depths of vice and rnin. This has been so often shown in 
the history of the past, and is, in fact, so self-evident that one wonders why any 
difference of opinion should exist about it. A civilization without religion is a 
civilization of ‘*‘ the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest,’’ in 
which cunning and strength become the substitutes for honor, virtue, conscience, 
and duty. Asa matter of fact there never has been a civilization worthy of the 
naine without religion, and from the facts of history the laws of human nature 
can easily be inferred. 

Hence education, in order to foster civilization, must foster religion. Now, the 
three great educational agencies are the home, the church, and the school. These 
mold men and shape society. Therefore each of them, to do its part weil, must 
foster religion. But many, unhappily, while avowing that religion should be the 
light and the atmosphere of the home and church, are content to see it excluded 
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from the school, and even advocate as the best system of education that which 
excludes religion. Few,surely, will deny that childhood and youth are the periods 
of life when the character ought to be subjected to religious influences. Nor can 
we ignore the fact that the school is an important factor in the forming of child- 
hood and youth—so important that its influence, when not harmonizing with the 
influence of home and church, is often found to outweigh and neutralize them 
both. it can not, therefore, be desirable or advantageous that religion should be 
excluded from the school. On the contrary it ought to be there as one of the chief 
agencies for molding the young life to all that is true and virtuous, holy and 
good. Toshut out religion from the school and keep it for the home and the 
church is, logicaliy, to train up a generation that will consider religion good for 
home and church, but not for the practical business of daily hfe. Religion, in 
order to elevate a people, shouid inspire their daily conduct, rule their whole life, 
govern their relations with one another. A life is not dwarfed but ennobled by 
being lived in the presence of God. Therefore, the school, which principally gives 
the knowledge fitting for practical life, ought to be preeminently under the guid- 
ing influences of religion. From the shelter of home and school the youth must 
go out into the busy ways of trade or professional life. In all these the principles 
of honesty and fair dealing should animate and direct him. But he can not expect 
to learn these principles in the workshop or office or the countingroom. He has 
to be well and thoroughly imbued with them by the joint influences of home and 
school before he is launched upon the dangerous sea of life. 


A GROWING DEMAND FOR THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


Other denominations are to-day awakening to this great truth which the Cath- 
olic Church has never ceased tomaintain. Reason and experience are forcing them 
to recognize that the only practical way to secure a Christian people is to give the 
youth a Christian education. The avowed enemies of Christianity are banishing 
religion from the schools in order to eliminate it gradually from among the peo- 
ple. In this they are perfectly logical. and we here in America may well profit 
by the lesson. Hence the cry for Christian education is going up frou the reli- 
gious bodies throughout the land. 

The Rev. Mr. Geer, vicar of St. Paul’s Church, New York City, , has recently 
declared that ‘‘ The logic of Bible, prayer book, and tradition in the Church of 
England and in the daughter church, which we call Protestant Episcopal in this 
country, is, and always has been, Christian education at its best for her children, 
and on every day in the week, in the school as well as in the home.’’ And this 
prominent Episcopalian clergyman continues: 


There can be no effective teaching of morality without personality. Wecan not 
teach patriotism without George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. No more 
can Christian ethics be effectively taught independently of Christ and His church, 
or Jewish ethics without Moses, David, and Isaiah. Codes, commandments, and 
moral recommendations of any description, without personal life and power 
behind them, are dead matter to the soul. 

Nor is it enough to say that the church and the home must attend to the reli- 
gious instruction of the young, because, in their infiuence over children, both 
church and home are being weakened and slowly undermined by our ‘‘ madly 
perverted’’ system of secularized education. As for the average Sunday school, 
everybody knows that but little religious instruction can be given in it,and often 
it does more harm than good by keeping the children from taking part with their 
parents in. the sarvices of the church. They graduate from the Sunday school 
without being promoted into the church. 


And he concludes by declaring that— 


The Roman Catholic Church is winning and holding the love of her children 
by reason of her great sacrifices for their ‘moral and religious as well as for their 
mental training. How is this shown? By the record of the attendance of her 
people on divine worship: which is far ahead of that of Protestant churches. 
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The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity parish, New York City, a man con- 
spicuous for his patriotism, learning. and conservatism, in his Thanksgiving Day 
sermon of this year of grace 1903, asks: 

What can be done to stop extravagance and display and show? What can be 
done to make very rich peop'e economical and modest in dress and conduct, and 
saving, in order to give abundantly where gifts would help the community? 
What can be done to stop fools from running after each new light and taking up 
each new gospel? What can be done to stop married people from putting away 
each other as soon as they get tired of each other, and adding to the sin of unfaith- 
fulness the fresh sin of rushing into the arms of the partners of their guilt? 

And the only means this worthy man knows of to stop this flood of evil is ‘‘ to 
put religion into our education.’’ Nothing else, he insists, can safeguard the 
morals of our American society. 

Rey. Dr. James M. Buckley, the well-known Methodist divine and author, 
shows in the December number, 1908, of the Century Magazine how fanaticism 
has run riot in the United States, notwithstanding the prophecy made fifty years 
ago by a distinguished American statesman ‘‘that in less than half a century 
Americans would be so transformed and unified by information and training that 
it would be impossible for it to spread.”’ ‘‘It might start,’’ went on to predict 
this statesman, ‘*‘ but, like a spark without fuel or air, it would glitter for a 
moment and disappear.’’ Doctor Buckley proves that there is not, nor ever was, 
a country 30 cursed with ‘‘ fanaticism ”’ of every variety and kind as the United 
States, notwithstanding our systein of universal public education. For here we 
have scores of communities of fanatics whose doctrines are based upon ideas 
incompatible with morality. 


‘*SOUND EDUCATION IS RELIGION, AND TRUE RELIGION IS ALWAYS SOUND 
EDUCATION,”’ 


One of the leading magazines recently asked a number of Cistinguished clergy- 
men and laymen their opinion of the above statement. 
soine of the replies are the following: 


Edueatioii and religion are not synonymous. Sound education can never con- 
flict with true religion. True religion will always uphold sound education. Edu- 
cation withont religion is destroying morality and civil liberty in the United 
States.—Lorenzo J. Markoe, Minnesota. 


Sound education is religious in basis. I can conceive of no sound education not 
founded on Christian ethics, and Christian ethics are rooted in nature and revela- 
tion. As to education being religion, I can not see it that way. Education is a 
process; faith is a gift of God, not a process at all.—Maurice Francis Egan. 


There is no sound education that is not dominated by religion. Personal religion 
that is in the broadest sense true includes or implies every element of a sound 
education.— Willis J. Beecher. 


No religion is worth the name that does not lead the whole man upandon. No 
education is real education unless it ieads out the real man, the higher man. The 
all-round educated man must, in the last resort, be profoundly religious.—W. 8. 
Rainsford, New York. 


Right education should ke retigious, and true religion is necessarily educative.— 
Bishop Spalding. : 


Of all sound educaticn religion must be the central element, for only that is 
sound education which develops the entire man; and the religious element in man, 
which includes his ideals and his highest loyalties,is the royal part of him. That 
true religion implies sound education is also obvious. Religion unites inspiration 
and education, open vision and trained faculty. Their action is reciprocal; each 
is conditional for the other.—Washington Gladden, Columbus, Ohio. 


_This statement is too vague, too sweeping, and therefore open to misinterpreta- 
ticn, TUwould vather say: Education is not sound without religion, and true reli- 
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gion is an inspiration and safeguard to education.—Henry Van Dyke, Princeton 
University. 

Neither proposition is true as it stands. With proper explanation both propo- 
sitions may be accepted. ‘Sound education is religion”’ is correct in the sense 
that no education is sound without morality, and no morality is sound without 


religion. ‘‘True religion is always sound education,’ but not the whole of it.— 
W. B. Rogers,.S. J., St. Louis University. 


In my opinion these two statements must be separated: they are not equiva- 
lents. I do not believe that sound education is always religion, but I believe that 
true religion is always sound education.—John H. Converse. 


If ‘‘sound’’ education is the training of the who’e man, then it must include 
religion, because the spiritual is an essential part of human nature. If true reli- 
gion is the salvation of the whole man, it must embrace in the scope of its redeem- 
ing the physical and intellectual. In the words of the marriage service, ‘* Those 
(education and religion) whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.’’— William A. Gurry. 


Prof. George A. Coe, of the Northwestern University, Chicago, addressing 
recently a convention of teachers in that city, asserted that— 


True education must develop a normal condition of the mind. Religious educa- 
tion should be a part, and is a part, of that normal condition. Religion is an 
essential factor in human personality, and a place must be found for it in the 
secular currieulum. Education decides what a child is, while religion decides 
what a child will be in the future. It is necessary that the ideals of the people 
should find expression in the education of the people and their children, These 
ideals we draw and take from the best. It is certain that we should not put ideals 
in our school system from among those who have the fewest and worst ideals. 


Outside of the United States, many of the best minds, the choicest spirits of the 
age, are in favor of the religious principle in education. In France, Bruneti¢re, 
Francis Coppée, Huysman, and others hold this view after years of wandering in 
the field of agnosticism and a belief in a purely secular system of education. 

In Germany the school of Rudolph von Eucken has made a profound impres- 
sion, insisting that religion is a necessary basis for genuine progress:-and Mr. 
Balfour, in his Foundations of Belief, has put the matter very clearly when he 
writes: ‘* The historical fact is very clear that there is no force comparable to 
religion for uniting and assimilating a people.’’ 

Hence we see to-day a growing demand everywhere to make education more 
Christian. Thinking men are becoming alarmed at the growth of crime, espe- 
cially amorig the young. The theory that ‘‘all sin, vice, and crime were due to 
ignorance,’ is now exploded. Says a writer in the Century Magazine for Novem- 
ber, 1903: . 


The number of crimes committed by the highly educated is an alarming feature 
of the situation. The list of defaulting bookkeepers. bank tellers, clerks, and col- 
lege graduates constantly lengthens, reflecting a lurid light upon the theories of 
those who attempt to uccount for the origin of all sin, vice, and crime by ignorance. 


It is the aim of the friends of Christian education to lessen this rising tide of 
immorality and crime by fostering religion in the young. It is their endeavor to 
train better men and women, and thus give to the State better citizens by making 
them better Christians. The advocates of the parochial school system do not con- 
demn the State for not imparting religious instruction in the public schools as 
they are now organized, because they well know it does not lie within the province 
of the State to teach religion. Catholic citizens simply follow their conscience by 
sending their children to the parish school, where religion can have its rightful 
place and influence. And in doing this they are doing a great and lasting service 
to the State. 
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MULTIPLY THE SCHOOLS. 


It was this end they had in view when the bishops in the Third Council of Balti- 
more urged the Catholic people of the United States to multiply and perfect the 
parochial schools. ‘* We must multiply them,’’ they insisted, ‘‘ till every Catholic 
child in the land shall have the means of education within its reach.’’ Parents 
and pastors should not rest until this is done. No parish, they declared, is com- 
plete till it has schools adequate to the needs of its children. The pastor and 
people should feel that they have not done their entire duty until this is accom- 
plished. And the Catholic hierarchy legislated in accordance with these views. 
Parochial schools were to be established in every parish where it was possible to 
do so. Nor was this all. The bishops provided that the parochial school system 
be perfected. They repudiated the idea that the parochial school need be in any 
respect inferior to any other school whatsoever. ‘‘And if hitherto, in some 
places,’ the bishops went on to say, ‘* our people have acted on the principle that 
it is better to have an imperfect Catholic school than to have noneat all, let them 
now push their praiseworthy ambition still further and not relax their efforts till 
their schools be raised to the highest educational excellence.’’ And they concluded 
their appeal by imploring parents not to hasten to take their children from school, 
‘*but to give them all the time and all the advantages that they have the capacity 
to profit by, so that, in after life, their children ‘may rise up and call them 
blessed.’ ’’ 


FACTS AND FIGURES OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


As the resultof this action of the Catholic hierarchy the parochial school system 
began to extend itself very rapidly. In the New England dioceses especially 
marked was the establishment of parochial schools; also in the dioceses of the 
Middle Atlantic States and in the newly formed dioceses of the West the develop- 
ment within a short time was very pronounced. 

Within the last thirty years in the dioceses of New England Catholic educa- 
tional institutions have multiplied threefold. To-day there are 352 such institu- 
tions as against 100 a quarter of a century ago, and 142,000 Catholic pupils in 
attendance at these schools as against 20,000 in 1875. In thearchdiocese of Boston 
the Catholic sshools almost equal in number those which were flourishing in the 
entire province (86 as against 100), while the number of children in the parochial 
schools, colleges, and academies of the archdiocese far surpasses the total attend- 
ance of the Catholic schools of the New England of thirty years ago—46,000 as 
against 20,609. 

In the archdiocese of Philadelphia the same marked growth of parochial schools 
is to be observed. In 1889 there were 42 parochial schools, with an enrollment of 
15,232 pupils, while last year (1902-3) there were 113 schools, with an attendance 
of 45,352 pupils, showing an increase over the preceding year of 1,029. The same 
steady growth can be witnessed in almost every diocese throughout the country. 

To-day the Catholic educational system elicits the respect and earnest study of 
many eminent educators, and doubtless its continued development will do more 
than anything else to induce a more fair-minded and conciliatory attitude on the 
part of the public toward Catholic parochial schools. 

In endeavoring to ascertain the present numerical strength of Catholic educa- 
tion the sources of information I have made use of are the Catholic Directory and 
the Report of the Commissioner of Education, supplemented, so far as possible, by 
private inquiry. The following statistics exhibit the results of the investigation, 
the attendance being summarized, for the sake of comparison, under the titles 
‘*Blementary,’’ ‘‘ Secondary,’ and ‘‘ Higher education,’ in accordance with the 
well-known classification adopted by the United States Bureau of Education. 
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Catholie school enrollment. 


DULSTUCUINPEIOY © 2 eee ee ee ee en ar 967, 518 

Secondary—boys (high :;chools, academies, and preparatory departments 
OOP SUNS) ce Se Se = Se ee eS ee 
Secondary—girls (high schools and academies) __..____._...-...----- 20, 874 
Higher education (colleges and universities, not including seminaries) - 4,010 
TOWN oo 2 eee Ge oo, re 1, 006, 529 


if we assume as the normal the ratio which the total school attendance in the coun- 
try bears to the total population, we can ascertain roughly the relative numerical 
streneth of Catholic education by comparing with this normal the ratio which 
the Catholic school attendance bears to the total Catholic population. In the fol- 
lowing table I have attempted to do this. Taking the Catholic population as 
10,774,989, as given in the Catholic Directory, for the year 1900, the ratio of 
attendance in each class of Catholic schoois to the Catholic population is com- 
pared with the ratio of attendance in all schools of the class in question throughout 
the country to its total population. As the ratio of percentage would be too small 
for the purpose of this comparison I have chosen as more convenient the ratio of 
1to10,000. Itappears, then, that there are for each 10,000 of respective population: 


Elemen- BeEouiary stu- 


Students 
tary stu- dents. ptuc 
dents, male ae 
an : 
female. Male. | Female, |tion,male. 
In Catholic institutions................................... a ie - ; 
In the entire United States _..........._..... ee jae 19 4 


It is observed that the lowest level of numerical strength is reached in the case 
of our secondary schools, or high schools, for boys. The attendance here falls 
short by two-thirds of what it ought to be. The parochial school enxciiment 
appears as almost one-half of the normal. In higher education the attendance is 
just one-half of the normal. Contrary to a widespread impression, our academies 
for girls have much less than their due proportion of secondary ‘pupils. The 
number of academies is indeed very great, amounting all told to 672, but in 
most of them the secondary pupils are comparatively few, and probably the great 
majority of them are to be regarded in the main as select elementary schools. 

The Catholic population is increasing rapidly, and it will tax our energies 
severely to provide additional school accommodations proportionate to this 
increase. Free text-books and the like in the public school accentuate the ever 
acute realization of the financial problems. Yet, in view of that which has been 
done, we may not doubt that the loyal and self-sacrificing generosity of our people 
will be equal to the solution of these and other problems that will arise in con- 
tinuing and completing the work of Catholic education. The single fact that the 
parochial schools have nearly a million pupils (see statistics of parochial schools 
appended)—almost one-half of the Catholic children of elementary school age in 
the country—is splendid evidence of the solid growth of our educational system, 
as well as an eloquent testimony to the spirit of zeal and self-sacrifice on the part 
of both clergy and laity that has made such a result possible. The growth of the 
colleges and academies for girls has kept pace with that of the parochial schools, 
and if the statistics of our high schools for boys exhibit a weak point in the sys- 
tem, an analysis of the condition of these schools permits the encouraging hope 
that the present expansive movement in this department of Catholic education 
will succeed in bridging oer the gap that has hitherto too widely separated the 
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parochial school and the college. The difficulties already surmounted are greater 
than any that the present or the future can possibly hold, and we may be per- 
initted to hope that the new century will witness long before its meridian the 
realization of the ideal of Catholic education sect forth by the third plenary 
council, of Baltimore, a thoroughly coordinated system of Catholic schools, 
embracing parochial school, high school, college, and university, with an enroll- 
ment including practically the whole of the Catholic school population. 


Statistics of parochial schools for 1908. 


| 


Archdioceses, dioceses, |Parochial Children | Archdioceses, dioceses, | Parochia!}| Children 
vicariates-apostolic. | schools. | attending. vicariates-apostolic. schools. | attending 

BALTIMORE .__....-.----- | 9 21, (ialiLeavenworth-...--22. 4 35 4,000 
BOSTONSE=2 ees 15 44,538 || Lincoln .._.-----.-.----.- 21 1, 829 
OCHICNGOn . os. neec eS 166 G7, 3204 Little Rock _...2.-.-..2% 37 2, 657 
(ING DNINIAT 2 ed 108 25,693 || Louisville.-_.-.-.- soe ee 58 8,2 

DUIS WIE ee eee 82 16,424 || Manchester_._.....2_--.- 34 11, 702 
MEW AWK)... 2.--2.2-25 148 80) 5034) Marg uette........ 22. 28 23 6, 529 
NEW ORLEANS..___.----- | 90 A232 WENO DIG 222 ae ee 28 3, 680 
INTE WORK eee et es | 193 57,545 || Monterey-Los Angeles... 19 2,890 
OREGON CITy ..--....---- 25 oO, UO MI ENasbyville< 22-022 522 255 18 2,476 
IPTPOA DU PHVA 9 22 9 -_2 | 113 / 44, 3248) Natchez _.._.....----.--- 19 3, 160 
SmI OUWMS seo See sane 144 24, 430 || Natchitoches ....______-- 12 865 
Be AUS eo. uses eases il 90 16,740 || Nesqually .._...------.-- 20 3,083 
SAN FRANCISCO.._._.. .._-! ath 14, (SOU ENie wilt... 2-5 100 37,000 
Pt AOE eae ey oe | 13 1, e8(fOsdensbure -..--..2-. 16 3,3 

Pag Diy. eee see ee 2 aes 42 15,300 (Oma ba cce. 2212 2.52 nee 53 5, 722 
/NINAONOY S50 ae eee eee 65 i OlLAN BR COl1a eee 2 eee 64 11, 060 
JSIRUOLOIN fee a ee ee 28 6, O00 WSPittsbure......2.2 222222. 102 31, 757 
WeMevitl ess: 2. ss. ieee 67 o, CLOMIWE OF tla dos. 1 23 8, 800 
IS OISCmE en eR = eee pee 4 400 |} Providence _-___-_-..--.- 37 19, 126 
Brooklydt 22..2.< is. 45.3 66 84, 802 |} Richmond ___-.---.------ 16 2,000 
PW lOt es. ooo os-22 cease 73 | eo, 000 MW mochester_°-..-.__..7 48 43 15, 659 
Iesmbelbisaetromy £22. 12k 2 eee | 19 4,779 || Sacramento __._.-.---.-. 9 1, 400 
(@lHanlestones ass. ses 5 1,126 |} St. Augustine._......__-- 11 2,245 
Cheyenne. -_-__- tater 4 4e0 mbt, Cloud... .......- 225-28 25 3,144 
Cleveland. _..-- pees 156 Seems) ||| tenis Ghote pele on eee od 13 1 oul 
Columimbise 252-5225) ee 37 2, 04o MESalit Wakes 25-222... ee 3 281 
Concordia ee ee 19 ~ 1,835 [}iSan Antonio. 2-2. 2.2 39 5,119 
Covineien ee. ee. 36 i, LOM ESavannalie..22-22-. le. ee 11 2, 260 
Dallas tame -2y76----.------ | 24 ey OCU IDGraNtOl: -c.2d2-255.-c6 38 , 360 
Davellpolmt..--22-2---._.-4 42 Dood WW SlOUX Oly es sce es oe 43 5, 876 
Denyer aye ...-)2-.-.--.-5 19 O,c85 WiSitoux Palis:... 22-22-58 28 2,810 
Detrorc ees oe 66 18, 652 || Springfield ___.__.___.--- 4G 21, 300 
MOTTE. 22 ee i 1 SOOMNSy raeise.... 22. 225.22. 8 16 4,943 
A Cee se eee. eee | 42 SP OTCM PERC CON 452-2 ass. ee ae 37 8, 200 
DEW Ley: eee eee ee 12 IACOOM ED WeSOnee =e eee eo 6 1, 000 
IOI Wil VIC 222.22 2 eel 77 TS SOLOW RV GNC OMVCI 22 62s oe ae. fi 400 
Galveston .2 2... -.. se 28 4,489 I] Wheeling _._._.-_.___.... 10 1,820 
Grand Rapids _.....-_._..! 50 1), SOORm PWoichita.. 222221 eee, 25 1,911 
Gineenl Davee: oe eens 84 12, 800 || Wilmington .-....------- 10 2,547 
MAGI SOUR 2222-22. 5S 30 C500) he WAN Onae = 22e- 2 2 = ae 22 3, 916 
anilOrd 252s. 2-22. ae | 50 25,000 |} Brownsville .._...--..--- 8 1,047 
Folia ee snes 8 2 1,700 |) Indian Territory ___---.- 26 3,089 
MiNGianapolis. 2. ... 2.2 100 14,524 |) North Carolina_.....---- 8 612 
IWamSasi@ity 2.22222. 2. 40 5,043 eAlaska Territory .....- 9.4. 22. ele 
Wai@rosses. 2.) 2... 25228 7 11,145 —_—-____| -_____-. 
Wea Gree 2. 2a Skee | 4 TH Total.2e: s2e4-ee 5 3, 978 963, 683 


Besides the figures above given for the parochial schools there are 37,108 Cath- 
olic children cared for aud educated in the elementary branches and in manual 
training in 257 institutions. These are the refuges, protectories, and orphan 
asylums under Catholic management throughout the country. Including these 
the Catholic Church at the present time is educating and caring for 1,113,031 
children. 

This is truly a splendid record of zeal and devotion in the cause of Christian 
education. Elsewhere in this paper it was stated that this is the ‘‘ greatest reli- 
gious fact in the United States to-day—over a million children educated in the 
Catholic parochial schools without any aid from the State,’ and surely itis. It 
has been done at a tremendous sacrifice by a people for the most part poor in 
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material goods, but rich in faith. It has been done through the noble efforts of 
consecrated religious men and women, and a zealous priesthood who have gen- 
erally united with the bishops of the United States in giving to Catholic children 
the best secular knowledge, side by side with the higher knowledge of God and 
religion. 

PERFECTING THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM. 


We now come to describe the typical parochial school as we find it at work 
to-day in the United States. We shall also sketch its management, its course of 
study, the character of its teaching and its teachers, and lastly its educational 
results. 

And first a word about the building itself. At the present time there is a won- 
derful improvement over what served as the parochial schoolhouse of twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. As the rude cabin of the wilderness has given way to the 
magnificent cathedral of the populous city, so the plain, simple structure, often- 
times the basement, as we know, of a church, has yielded place to the imposing 
parochial school building that is now to be seen in all our large towns and cities. 
The Catholic school authorities fully recognize the necessity and importance of 
properly constructed buildings, and in their construction have paid due attention 
to all that is required to make them both healthful and attractive. The average 
Catholic rector fully understands that children are affected by their environment 
and that of necessity much of their time is to be spent in the schoolroom. Hence 
he gives this subject uch thought and attention and usually employs a compe- 
tent architect. As a consequence we find almost everywhere, especially in the 
cities, substantial and oftentimes imposing parochial school buildings, well 
designed class rooms and so arranged as to give the best results as to seating, light- 
ing, hygienic and sanitary arrangements, with the necessary halls, cloakrooms, 
etc. These buildings are usually of stone or brick, and compare favorably with 
the public school buildings in the same place. The class rooms are provided with 
the latest style of desk and ample blackboard space. The ventilation y heating, 
and lighting are found to be,in most of the schools that the writer of this paper 
has seen in the last few years, all that could be desired. Many of the parochial 
schools have also ample playgrounds. So we see nothing has been léft undone in 
a material way to make the parochial school house an inviting place for the pupil. 
The cost incurred is oftentimes very great, running anywhere from ten thousand 
to one hundred and even as high as two hundred thousand dollars for a single 
building. But cur Catholic people are willing to meet this heavy outlay that 
their children might have an environment and education equal to the best. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


The management of the parochial school ultimately rests with the rector of 
the parish. He is usually aided by a local committee or school board made up 
of competent laymen who are interested in educational matters. The council of 
Baltimore suggested the appointment of such a body, and it has been found by 
experience that its services are most helpful. The members of the school com- 
mittee visit the schools regularly, at least once a week; they inspect the building, 
are present at recitations, usually question the pupils, and in many other ways 
contribute to the efficiency of the school. The gentlemen who are selected for 
this position regard it as a special mark of honor and give their time and services 
cheerfully. They are a great aid to the pastor in his school work. They meet, 
usually once a month, im conference with the rector, when the daily workings of 
‘the school are discussed and suggestious made for remedying any defects or -for 
bettering conditions, 
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Where the school attendance is large—over 300 or more pupils—there is gener- 
ally a principal appointed from the sisters in charge to supervise the daily work; 
to look after the discipline of the pupils, and to report to the rector the more seri- 
ous violations of rule. It is her duty to see that the work in the various grades is 
properly done; to aid and direct younger teachers, and she supplies the place, 
sometimes, of a teacher who may be temporarily absent because of illness or some 
other cause. The principal makes out the weekly and monthly reports which are 
sent to the rector and the parents of each pupil. 

Herewith are appended copies of such reports which are used in the school of 
which the writer has charge. We find the weekly report of great benefit in secur- 
ing a high percentage of attendance: 


WEEKLY REPORT. 
ROOM 22.22 
Enrollment: Wiel ending 220 soon se , 19— 


Enea Soeow eee wcs se cette eats eee eee. ss 


: ; Tardiness. Absence. 
Name of pupil. Residence. Reason, 


A.M. | P.M. | A: Me |) Pann 


The monthly report shows at once the parent or guardian how the child is doing 
at school. Here is a copy of the report generally used in our parochial schools: 


=, St. mene eee NOG 
In ChaARZe GE {Sah ce ee es ee a ee isle 
Monthly tepert Of 22.625) cena s oe 2 eee sea Be ee 
Class room No. .__--- 
| 
Sept.| Oct. Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. 
Days sett. .2:.c-2<5-eec4s MME pL eae een) Te Eee ee Sererees eeerre | be Se) ood. 5.2 
POULEMC ANCE. 22 2-.42-52Ge5- Speeees| | oo Fe ee ie ween ea Sei ee «ce = oe ee ee |e 
Meaitess 0-2. 22.2. 25. ele. Als he ee Bi es See 
DWopoutmenteecc.- <2 sso sees: eee RR eee Bs ee A ee I Renae a i ta ee sere 
Sunday school ._......-.---- Lee WBS Bas eee eek os Ss 
Christian doctrine _..._-...-| (pees Lees Reese ee ee ee ee eee bo) 
C@huichehistorwy 22-2 =e. se ee eee oe ee Pe. ede oes Ia wt We Se oes Posse SUM S22. Sa Se | eee 
United States history ------ ees eee eee es bo wace Iles ced Se ee 52 ee | 
(Ga MON cso fa ee ee aS ee fi tens: | J eeee | ee 
Composition -22. =---4-2-* Ae ae ee [Rc a ee 2 ee | ee 
AUIS GD aes heen sek ae eee 2. See 2 eRe Been Bh ee ML 2. ae |e | eee | 
Written arithmetic..._....-|..----- 1 Ae RU. A eee ee Rr re er a 
preutal aeheHe aurea. 2 ne Sale 2 -8- RI. oc ee eet ee hE ee See eee 
SOS apn y 22 ce seccs coe.) Np soemme!| Vreeee | mee | eee eS Pe ee me) | ee ee ee ee ee [ie eee 
Orthorrapliiy 2. =... -. 4. fe de Se. oo 2 ee Oe Oe U8 fcc ee | Soe | eee 
Renmanshiipesss2 2-522 - ) Se. AIG AD. 2s 2M. OA... ee ee | | ee | 
Lats 0 1G ep ee aera ie ee 3. Poe mle : eaeee 
Ora wane 5 eo so2os 2k ee tea £ #3 z ¥ - 
PY GUANO oo esac sesesces-s | ees 2 . oe ee oe By sas 
Wumber in-class ..........215...23 fo oe pensk Ae oe RR. 32S. oo a a ee ee 
later 2: ones ose ee eae. (Eee eee eernee|eneeeee|-eecee efeneeee- Were edt. 


ee een See eee eee ee SROOGUM, 


SS 
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REGULATIONS. 


First. Regular attendance of pupils. 

Second. Pupils will be in class rooms promptly at 9 a. m. and 1 p. m. 

Third. Parents will oversee home studies. 

Fourth. Parents will explain in person to rector or sister in charge when their 
children are absent, tardy, or fail to prepare night work. 

Fifth. Parents will examine and sign this report each month and see that it is 
returned the following morning. 


Meaning of notes: 


100 signifies Excellent. 90 signifies Very good. 
80 signifies Good. 60 signifies Unsatisfactory. 
50 signifies Bad. 


Signature of parent. 


September...-.--- 
Wctober. 2.2... 
November -.._...- 
~ December -...---- 
SE sa re 
Wepruany =-------4 


Vianchmeeee ss. oes! 


) 2 
= 

These reports have proved of the greatest assistance in securing a ‘aigh percent- 
age of attendance as well as stimulating pupils in their studies. To'take the last 
year’s attendance of the parochial school with which the writer is connected, 
there was an enrollment of 650 children, and the average weekly attendance dur- 
ing a ten months’ session never fell below 94 per cent, and was for several weeks 
as high as 96 and 97. This splendid showing we attribute largely to the Weekly 
Report and the investigation which follows of each individual case of absence or 
tardiness by the clergyman in charge of the school. We have little, if any, need 
of the truant officer to enforce the compulsory school law of the State. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


For the information of those who may not be familiar with the daily workings 
of a typical parochial school the following table is herewith printed. The school 
is a well-graded one, and provides a course of study covering a period of eight 
years. Nochild is admitted under 6 years. The pupils in the eighth year, or 
grammar grade, have been admitted with scarcely a single failure for a number 
of years past into the local public high school. 
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Table showing course of study in a parochial school, and time devoted daily to 
each subject. 


Hour per day. 


Third | Fourth | Fifth Sixth |Seventh| Eighth 
“year. year. year. | year. year. year. year. 


year. 


| 
Subjects. if Fist 


Christian Aeeaiae. 5 min. . 45 min..| 45 min_.| 40 min...) 40 min.-| 40 min-__} 40 min__| 40 min. 
Practical and men- | Bou 1lhour_| 1 hour | 1 hour | 1 hour | 1 hour|1 hour|1 hour 


tal arithmetic. | 30 min.| 30min.| 30min.| 3) min.| 30min.| 30 min. 
Language 22.-.-.-8- | 45 min...) 45 min_.| 45 min_.) 45 min_-| 45 min..| 45 min__| 45 min__| 45 min. 
Geograpliy-=,...5 Sh -2-.. 3+ oy 2. oe mance ee 30 min_-| 80 min-_-| 30 min._} 80 min__| 80 min. 
BNStory 22.2.2. RRS Se! | Se ee Be eee, bean ame | We be d0...|-.2do=s Do. 
Reading ....--.- BL | 1 hour. ai 1 hour..| 45 min__| 45. min-_-| 20 min..| 20 min__} 20 min..| 20 min. 
Orthography. -..... 30 min_.| 30 min..| 30 min_.| 30 min_-| 15 min__| 15 min__} 15 min_-| 15 min. 
Penmanship and | 45 min..| 45 min_.|_..- do ...| 20 min_.| 20 min...) 20 min__| 20 min__] 20 min. 

drawing (alter- 

nately). 


OUTLINE OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOL WORK. 


To show more clearly and tn detail the nature and character of the teaching 
and what each grade is doing, I select an outline of the work that is being done 
during the third and the last years of the course in the various branches: 


THIRD YVEAR’S WORK. 
Religious instruction. 


Review work of preceding year: Commandinents, Precepts, Sacraments. 
Christian doctrine: First to fifteenth chapters. Explanation of principal feasts. 


Language. 

Review last year's work. 

Teach correct use of ‘‘shall’ and “will,” of ‘in’ and “into,” of ‘‘rise”’ and “raise,” of ‘off’ 
and “of,” of ‘‘learn’’ and “‘teach.”’ 

Oral reproductions of short stories. 

Written rep”oductions of observations made or stories told by teacher. 

Train pupils iy distinguish common and proper nouns, singular and plural Louns, writing of 
possessive case. "Continue drill for use of capitals, period, question mark, apostrophe (contrac- 
tions and singular possessive), hyphen, comma in a series, abbreviations. 

Teach exclamation point. 

Oral and written tests of misspelled words. Teach syllabication. 

Letter writing to begin here, letters to be copied, attention called to date, to form of salutation, 
to maimer of closing. Capitalization and punctuation. 


Arithmetic. 


Teach numeration and notation to fifth order. Fractions: Review and teach }, 7, 35. Denom- 
inate numbers: Same as in second year, also cu. in., sq. ft.,sec., min. Roman notation to 100. 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication, aud division continued. Operations in United States 
money. 

Related practical problems, requiring pupils to make and solve similar ones. Multiplication 
tables completed. 

Analytical arithmetic: Fundamental processes and application. 


Spelling. 


Oral New words in all subjects. 

Written: In columns, words selected from reading lesson, technical terms from other subjects 
of the year. 

Phonetic spelling, diacritical marks, Moderu Speller, from page 21 to 41. 

Definitions of familiar words. 


Writing. 
Attention to position and holding of pen. Drill in stem and loop letters, capitals, and figures. 


Train pupils to write rapidly and accurately from first. 
Use pen andink. Copybook No. 2. 
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Drawing. 


Form: Study ellipsoid, cone, and pyramid, as whole and in detail; also objects resembling 
them. 
Color: Recognition and naining of six standards and twelve spectrum hues. 


Reading. 


Complete Second Reader and first part of Third. Lesson [ to XXX. 
Frequent exercises in elementary sounds for articulation. 
Norr.—Object of reading—getting the thought—should he insisted upon. 


EIGHTH YEAR'S WORK. 
Religious instruction, 


Prayers and approved pious practices: Christian Doctrine, Deharbe’s Catechism, feasts of the 
year explained; also mass; vestments, color, names, etc. 
Lives of saints that have influenced the thought of the world. 
Bible history: History of the church. 
Language. 


Complete grammar from infinitives and review. Review in use of diacritics, syllabication. 
Teach spelling of words from all subjects studied. Drills and tests in selected words, oral and 
written. 

Practice paragraphing. 

Reproduction of poetry into prose. 

Composition: Writing biographies in connection with history; description of pictures, stat- 
uary, and buildings in connection with literature and art. Letter writing: Social and business 
forms. Selections from good authors, calculated to give general information (Irving’s Sketch 
Book, etc). To serve as reading for grade. 


Arithmetic, 
Complete and review, strengthening previous work. Analytical: Section VI. 
Algebra. 
Milne’s Elementary: Teach to quadratics. 
Spelling. 


Oral: Complete Modern Speller. Review. ; 
Written: Review difficult words in speller; dictate long paragraphs. re 
Definitions: Pages 140-160. 


oe 


Geography. 
Thorough review of previous grades. = 
All review should be topical. 
Make special study of United States and countries commercially related to it; also mathemati- 
cal geography. 
Use supplementary geographies and other related reading matter. 


Writing. 
Further drills in rapidity, accuracy, etc. 
Practice business and social forms; composition. 


istory. 


With text-book study from beginning of the national period of the United States, making pro- 
gressive maps to show growth of territory. Study the Administrations to close of civil war, 
connecting the events of each with preceding. 

Thon review the national period by topics, such as extension of territory, slavery, wars, busi- 
ness matters, internal improvemeuts, foreign matters, Indian removals, etc. 

From 1865 to present time, present by topics, giving special attention to international affairs. 

Make biography prominent in all the work. 


Drawing. 


Construction: Making to a given scale working drawings. 

Studying section and development. 

Representation: Angular perspective. Drawing groups of three or more objects, Drawing 
from nature, sprays, or plants. Free sketches. 

Review fundamental principles of design. 

Color: Study harmony, and design in harmonious combinations. 

Observe the effects of color in nature. 
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What is specially aimed at in the average parochial school is the avoidance of 
dilettanteism and experimentation—fads and follies—and the giving of a thorough 
practical training in what used to be called ‘‘ the three R’s.’? We have no reason 
so far in the development of our parochial schools to deplore what President 
G. Stanley Hall recently styled ‘‘the tyranny of things’’ in our educational 
methods. . 

‘We are afflicted,’’ said President Hall, ‘‘in our modern pedagogy with a 
tyranny of things. There is onzr natural science, industrial education, the teach- 
ing of art, all using objects or pictures of objects. If the child, under such a sys- 
tem, can not think without visual provocation; if it is losing enthusiasm for 
public, social, and ethical questions; if itis being crippled for intellectual pur- 
suits, cares only in a languid way for prose and poetry, and responds only to com- 
mercial interests, then something must be promptly done to remedy this fourfold 
root of the present linguistic decadence.”’ 

It is said that the arts of speech and writing are degenerating year by year. If 
so, the reason may be found in the fact that pupils are taught too much *‘ through 
the eye and too little through the ear.’’ Our parochial schools are generally free 
of ‘‘the fourfold root of the present linguistic decadence.’’ 

Special attention is given in the parochial schools to the study of the history of 
our country, and the spirit of patriotism is constantly inculcated. The great 
national holidays— Washington’s birthday, Memorial and Thanksgiving days—are 
duly observed on the afternoon of the preceeding day with appropriate exercises 
by the pupils. 

DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Before leaving this part of the subject it may be well to state that the local man- 
agement of the parochial schools receives great aid and valuable direction from 
the diocesan superintendent. He isa priest who is well up in educational matters 
and is set apart by the bishop for this work. He is relieved from the usual parish 
work and devotes his whole time to the supervision of all the schools in the dio- 
cesé, He inakes regular visits and holds examinations at stated times. He pub- 
lishes annually a full and detailed report of the parochial schools of the diocese, 
giving the standing of each school. I have before me as I write a number of these 
reports, and no one can examine them without being convinced that the diocesan 
superintendent has been a powerful factor in the great progress made of recent 
years in these schools. It would be well, as recommended in the recent parochial 
school convention held in Philadelphia, if every diocese had such an officer. 
Indeed, there can be no perfect organization of the system without him. 


TEACHERS OF THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


The teachers in the parochial schools are for the most part members of the 
various teaching orders of men and women who have consecrated their lives to 
the work.¢ Many lay teachers are found in the German, Polish, and Slavish 
schools, as well asin the parish schools conducted in small towns or rural dis- 
tricts where it is not possible to maintain a religious community. The parochial 
school-teacher devotes his or her whole life to teaching. And thus the religious 
teacher has, in this respect, a decided advantage over those teachers who occupy 
themselves with the important duties of teaching until something more lucrative 
or attractive is found. The child’s future welfare is always the first and great 
consideration with these religious teachers. No one is, or should be, admitted to 
undertake the responsibilities of a teacher who is not fully qualified for the work. 


a Of the schools represented in the Catholic Educational Exhibit at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 
1893, 97 per cent of the schools were in charge of the various religious orders. Doubtless the 
same percentage holds in the parochial schools of the United States to-day. 


| 
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The ‘‘religious habit’? does not make the teacher. Nor is the teacher like the 
poet—born, not made. The church authorities are insisting more and more every- 
where that the teachers in the parochial schools understand the art and science 
of education; that no teacher be employed in a parochial school who is not duly 
qualified. Among the resolutions passed at the second annual conference of the 
parochial schools, held at Philadelphia, October 28 and 29, 1903, and presided over 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Conaty, D. D., was the following: 

Realizing that the teachers make the school, we urge that every effort be made 
to have all our teachers secure certificates of proficiency from diocesan school 
boards or normal or regent examinations, so that the public may know that none 
but competent teachers are in our schools. 

At this same conference one of the strongest papers presented was that of the 
right reverend chairman ‘‘ On the training of teachers.’’ The very great impor- 
tance of this branch of school work was dwelt upon, since the efficiency of the 
school largely depends on the efficiency of the teacher. In most dioceses there are 
examining boards for the parochial school-teachers. To-day normal schools exist 
in all the novitiates of the religious teaching communities. The Catholic idea of 
the ideal teacher is one in whom moral character, intellectual training, and pro- 
fessional skill cooperate in harmonious action for the success of the class and the 
individual pupil, one who day by day becomes the better teacher precisely 
because day by day he or she becomes a more diligent student, a more successful 
solver of the pedagogical or psychological problems that present themselves within 
the realm of the class room. 

To secure such ideal teachers, or at least to make the combination of necessary 
qualities less rare, is supposedly the end aimed at in normal school training. 

Our religious teaching communities justly claim to have been the first to estab- 
lish normal schools for teachers, though from some of the histories of education, 
or from the data advanced by lecturers in schools of pedagogy, one would never 
be led to suspect the fact. 

The late Brother Azarias, in ‘Beginnings of normal schools,” - Educat tional 
Essays, page 246, writes: call 

Alain, speaking of primary education in France during the two centuries pre- 
ceding the Revolution, says: *‘ In reality the first normal schools were the novitiates 


of the teaching orders established during the past two centuries.’”’ (L’Instruc- 
tion Primaire en France avant la Revolution, p. 129.) 

Shortly after Blessed de La Salle had organized the Brotherhood of the Christian 
Schools, the fame of the schools taught by them in Rheims spread far and wide. 
Several of the clergy in towns and hamlets applied for a single brother to take 
charge of their schools. This could not be, as the founder had established the 
rule that not less than two brothers teach in any school. Accordingly, he offered 
to open, under the title of a ‘‘Seminary for Schoolmasters,’’ an institution in 
which young men would be trained in the principles and practices of the new 
method of teaching. The school was opened in 1684. This was the first normal 
school ever established. (‘‘ Beginnings of normal schools,’’ Educational Essays, 
pp. 250, 251.) 


The need of competent teachers led to the establishment (by St. John de La 
Salle) of the Teachers’ Seminary, the parent of the modern normal schools. 
(Compayré’s History of Pedagogy, p. 277.) 

There is wanting, however, in many of the novitiates a very important feature 
of the normal school, properly so called, and that is a model or practice school, 
wherein candidates for the office of teacher may see the most approved methods 
in the various grades practically demonstrated by experienced, skillful teachers; 
and wherein they also, at certain periods, may make their first essays in teach- 
ing, under efficient supervision. The helpfulness of such a model school can 
hardly be overestimated. While observing the work of the experienced teacher, 
novices would receive inspiration for their future life work, and in their efforts 
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to teach, under sympathetic, skillful guidance, would acquire like skill and 
become more confident of their own ability. 

That the untried teacher should, alone and unaided, begin to experiment with a 
class of pupils is unjust to the children and disheartening to herself. Pedagogical 
ability should have been acquired before she assumes sole chargeof a class. Now, 
with a model school to supplement by actual practice the theory taught in the 
novitiate we might reasonably hope to strengthen the efficiency of the teachers in 
the parochial schools. No doubt the teaching communities will supply this want 
and thus remove the evils arising from the employment sometimes of inexperienced 
teachers. 

CATHOLIC TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


There is one very commendable feature of parochial school work which has been 
adopted within the last few years and is at present followed generally throughout 
the country, and that is the holding of diocesan teachers’ institutes. This work 
was begun under the direction of an able and experienced teacher, Mrs. B. Ellen 
Burke. 

Many of the teaching orders of sisters had long desired to avail themselves of 
the advantages of general educational meetings, in order to unify and strengthen 
their work; but being burdened with duties, no religieuse could be spared from 
the schoolroom to begin the organization of institutes, associations, and conven- 
tions. It therefore became a plain duty for the laity to aid the sisters until such 
time as their numbers had increased sufficiently to permit them to carry on the 
work themselves. 

The work was begun in 1895, under the auspices of the Paulist Fathers, in New 
York City, and has been continued for the various teaching orders ever since. It 
has spread into every diocese of the country. The ‘sisters’ institutes ’’ are gen- 
erally held during the midsummer vacation and are conducted by men and women 
distinguished in their different branches of knowledge. They are specialists in 
the subjects assigned to them. 

The gentral nature of the work done in these institutes is along the lines of 
methods of teaching the common subjects usually taught in elementary schools. 
Not less thari two and usually four or five instructors are sent to each institute. 
The work has been eminently successful, and has been approved by the bishops and 
archbishops of the various dioceses in which it has been carried on. It has been 
found very beneficial to the school and helpful to the teachers. 


INSTITUTE PROGRAMME. 


Herewith is appended the programme of a week’s institute given in St. Paul, 
Minn., August 7 to August 12, 1899. The exercises opened with an address by 
Archbishop Ireland: 


PROGRAMME OF SISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Mondau. Wednesday. Friday. 
ope address. Christian doctrine. Christian doctrine. 
Changes in school work. Arithmetic. Algebra. 

Rhetoric. Rhetoric. Grammar. 
Arithmetic. History. Rhetoric. 
History. Writing. Physical geography. 
Writing. Algebra. Writing. 

Language. Rhetoric, 

Tuesday, Thursdar, Saturday. 
Christian doctrine, Christian doctrine, Christian doctrine. 
History Algebra. Geometry. 

Writing. Grammar. Writing. 

Rhetoric. Rhetoric. Rhetoric. 
Arithmetic. Physical geography. Geometry. 

History. Writing. Writing. 

Language. Rhetoric. Physical geography. 


Grammar, 
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Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, superintendent of public instruction in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, in his sixty-ninth annual report, for the school year ending June 2, 1902, 
referring to this subject, writes: 


The sisters in charge of the parochial schools of the Catholic Church spend the 
greater part of their vacation in some form of preparation for the year’s work. 
Even at the annual retreats time is given to self-examination as a lever to raise 
the individual to higher planes of effort. The best scholars in the Jesuit and other 
colleges deliver lec tures to fit teachers for work in the elementary schools. What 
the church does for her teachers the State can afford to do for its teachers. 


It may be well also to note that the Catholic University of America opened an 
institute of pedagogy in New York City on October 1, 1902. The instruction treats 
of the history of education, the principles and methods of education, psychology ; 
American history, and enous work. 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


The parochial school-teachers, besides the many periodicals and papers treating 
of educational matters, find great aid and assistance in two Catholic publications 
specially issued for their benefit. The first is the Review of Catholic Pedagogy, 
published at Chicago. The high character of the subject-matter and its general 
excellence have secured for it a generous welcoine from our teachers. There is 
also published at Milwaukee an excellent monthly, the Catholic School Journal, 
which is found to be popular and quite helpful. 


EDUCATIONAL RESULTS. 


So we see there is to-day in the United States a thorough organization of the 
parochial school system; that it is well equipped to carry on its work, and that 
steps are being constantly taken to advance still further the work. We need 
Catholic high schools to complete the system, and we need unification of methods 
and of the course of study. These will soon come, for they were the subjects 
chiefly discussed at the recent parochial school convention held in ,Philadelphia, 
in which twenty-five dioceses of the country were represented. Th® result of the 
deliberations of this body of educators were embodied in the following recom- 
mendations: 


First. Recognizing the importance of united effort to advance the cause of 
Catholic primary education, we believe that interchange of ideas and comparison 
of methods and results will lead to a better understanding of our needs anda 
surer solution of the many difficult problems that confront us. Encouraged by 
the splendid response to the call for a conference on the part of the promoters of 
Catholic parochial school interests, the conference, representing 25 dioceses, 
earnestly bespeaks a more extended cooperation with others of this association, 
so that its membership may embrace representatives of every diocese in the 
United States. 

Second. We rejoice to note the growing sentiment outside of the Catholic Church 
in favor of the principle of the religious element in education. In order that our 
non-Catholic fellow-citizens, as well as those of cur own faith, may realize more 
keenly and appreciate more justly the sacrifice that Catholics are making to pro- 
vide their children with the benefits of what we conceive to be the only true edu- 
cation, viz, religious combined with secular instruction, we suggest that the cost 
of equipping and maintaining our parochial schools be br ought to their attention 
from time to time in the public press. 

Third. We recommend that careful study be made of the best means for the 
complete organization of our parish schools. 

Fourth. Realizing that the teachers make the school, we urge that every effort 
be made to have our teachers secure certificates of proficiency from diocesan 
school boards or normal or regent examinations, so that the public may know that 
none but competent teachers are in our schools. 
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The other day the members of the Moseley educational commission from 
England visited a number of the Catholic parochial schools of Chicago. The 
Record-Herald of that city writes: 


The visiting educators were surprised at the number of these institutions and 
their large enrollment, and were favorably impressed by the fact that the text- 
books used are largely the same as those studied in the public schools. 

‘We learn that there are 100,000 children attending the parochial schools of the 
city,’ said Rev. A. W. Jephson, a Protestant clergyman and a member of the 
London school board. ‘‘ This we regard as an important phase of the educational 
problem. The brightness of the pupils was in some instances surprising. At St. 
Stanislaus School a Polish boy of 10 years was especially well informed on Ameri- 
can history. At the St. Charles Borromeo and St. James schools we found the 
children well advanced for their ages.’’ 


And the same favorable impression of the work done in the parochial schools of 
the present day is created everywhere in the minds of all fair-minded persons 
who visit them. 

Intelectually, Catholics are showing the results of the training given in their 
parochial schools and higher academic institutions. In number and efficiency 
these schools are bound to grow every year. In January, 1902, there were 3,835 
parochial schools. In January, 1908, there were 3,978, an increase of 143. One 
salutary influence these schools have already exerted, and will exert still more 
strongly, is found in the manifest tendency of many denominations to imitate to 
some extent the Catholic system. 

For a long time Catholics were alone in their stand for denominational schools, 
but the logic of events has brought to their side many Lutherans, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, and even Baptists. The orthodox Jews are the last to get in line. 
At their national convention, held during the past summer in Philadelphia, the 
rabbis strongly advocated the establishment of schools wherein the children of 
their faith might learn the principles of their religion while being taught the 
rudiments of the three R’s. Thusis the position of the Catholic Church being 
daily vinticated. 

Recently there was incorporated in Chicago an association of educators, includ- 
ing such distinguished names as William R. Harper, president of the University 
of Chicago; Charles L. Hutchison, vice-president of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank; Prof. George A. Coe, of the Northwestern University; L. Wilbur Messer, 
secretary of the State Young Men’s Christian Association, and George L. Robin- 
son, of the McCormick Theological Seminary. 

The avowed object of this body, which represents all shades of religious belief, 
is to maintain a position in the field of religious education corresponding to that 
of the National Teachers’ Association in the field of education in general. And it 
is declared by this association that ‘‘ efforts will be made from a new view-point 
to obtain religious and moral education in the public schools.” 

President Hadley, of Yale, in an address delivered in Philadelphia within the 
last few days, boldly announced that ‘‘a way must be found to blend religious 
and secular instruction in the schools.’’ And he added: ‘‘I do not believe that 
you are going to make the right kind of a citizen by a godless education and then 
adding on religion afterwards. That idea is wrong. Education and religion 
must go hand in hand.’’ 

Within the past year President Eliot, of Harvard, in a magazine article, 
deplored the fact that *‘ our educational system had not solved any one of the 
great problems that trouble the country at the present time;’’ that vice and 
crime had increased instead of diminishing with the extension of our public 
school system. At the National Educational Convention held in Boston last 
summer several of the most prominent delegates avowed their conviction of the 
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‘‘necessity of religious instruction in the public schools.’’ So we see there is a 
very decided change in public opinion on the school question, and a pronounced 
trend in favor of the principle that underlies the Catholic system of education. 

Goldwin Smith, in a letter to the New York Sun, December 13, 1908, discussing 
this subject of religion in the schools, says of Canada that: ‘‘ There appears to be 
a growing disposition here on the part of those who can afford it to send their 
children to voluntary and religious schools.’’ And he adds: ‘‘ Under our purely 
secular system intellect is outrunning character, with bad consequences to the 
child and to society.”’ 

‘‘ Whatever we wish to see introduced into the life of a nation,’’ says the Ger- 
man, William von Humboldt, ‘‘ must first be introduced into its schools.’’ Surely 
we want civic virtue and morality in the life of the American people. Can we 
get these without introducing them into the schools? And can we have a saving 
morality and civic virtue without religion? All bodies of Christians the world 
over unite in saying, No; we can not. Why not, then, introduce religion into 
the schools? 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By ELIPHALET ORAM LYTE, 


Principal First Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


In the preparation of this article on the State normal schools of the United States, at the 
request of the Commissioner of Education, I have consulted Henry Barnard’s Journal of Edu- 
cation, Horace Mann’s Reports, the Reports of the Commissioner of Education of the United 
States issued by Dr. W. T. Harris, the volumes of Proceedings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, and especially the report on normal schools in the volume of Proceedings of the Los 
Angeles meeting of that body, Nicholas Murray Butler’s Education in the United States, and 
numerous State reports, catalogues, etc. In particular I have made free use (and sometimes 
literal use also) of Dr. J. P. Gordy’s Rise and Growth of the Normal School Idea in the United 
States, and Secretary M. A. Newell’s Contributions to the History of Normal Schools in the 
United States. 

I trust that this general Ar ievow led panent of the sources from which I have derived much of 
the information here presented will be accepted in lieu of quotation marks and special references, 
which it was difficult in many cases to insert in the revision of the typewritten copy made 
largely from dictation. 

It is to be regretted that the necessary limitations placed upon an article of this king, pr owen 
the full treatment that the subject demands. What is here given is intended tw “bo typical of 
similar facts that could be multiplied many times. Asa rule, only typical and salient facts were 
selected from the wealth of material within the reach of the careful student \of the normal 
school systems of the country. The public normal schools of the United States are the leading 
agencies employed in the preparation of teachers for the public schools. Their history is in a 
large degree the history of public education. 

E, O, Lyte. 

MILLERSVILLE, PA., May 4, 190k. 
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iNTRODUCTORY. 


The problem of elementary education is one of the most important problems 
with which a free people must deal. The most important factor in this problem is 
the teacher. The schools designed to prepare teachers for the elementary schools 
of the State present questions of vital interest to all thoughtful citizens. This 
chapter endeavors to put into convenient form a few of the most important facts 
concerning the origin and present condition of the schools designated by the laws 
of the different States of the Union to prepare teachers for the public schools. 

A normal school is a school established for the academic and professional] prep- 
aration of teachers. Itis a technical school, differing from academies and col- 
leges in its objects and methods of work. The objects of the academy and college 
are general culture and the acquisition of knowledge; the object of the normal 
school is to impart culture, discipline, skill, and learning to its students for a 
specific and technical purpose, viz, that of fitting them to teach others. The 
academy and college aim to teach their students the various branches of knowl- 
edge; the normal school aims to teach itsstudents not only the branches of knowl- 
edge, butiso the processes by which the learning mind acquires knowledge and 
the resultant of these processes. These objects and aims distinguish normal 
schools from other institutions of learning and determine the courses of study in 
them and the methods by which the studies must be taught. 

The relation of the normal school to the State is close. The State must educate 
the children within its borders. It must therefore establish and maintain a sys- 
tem of public education. The most important factor of this system is the teacher. 
The teacher must be educated in institutions provided by the State and under 
State control, if his work is to be properly done. It is consequently both a duty 
and a necessity for the State to found and support State normal schools. These 
views, which are accepted almost universally throughout the civilized world, 
show that the function of the normal school is peculiar, and that its responsibili- 
ties are greater than those of other educational institutions. 


ORIGIN OF NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


An American educator, probably Elisha Ticknor, recommended in an article in 
the Massachusetts Magazine for June, 1789, that a system of schools should be 
established to train teachers. The writer said: 


There should be a public grammar school established in each county of the 
State,in which should be taught English grammar, Latin, Greek, rhetoric, geog- 
raphy, mathematics, etc., in order to fit young gentlemen for college and school 
keeping. At the head of this county school I would place an able preceptor, who 
should superintend the whole instruction of the youth committed to his care, and 
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who, together with a board of overseers, should annually examine young gentlemen 
designed for schoolmasters in reading, writing. arithmetic, and English grammar, 
and if they are found qualified for the office of school keeping and able to teach 
these branches with ease and propriety to recommend them for this purpose. 
No man ought to be suffered to superintend ever so small a school except he has 
been first examined by a body of men of this character and authorized for this 
purpose. And I am sure it is no vanity in me to think that were our petty 
grammar schools annihilated and one established in each county as a substitute, 
instead of our common schools, kept by a set of ignoramuses, who obtrude them- 
selves upon the people a few months at a time, without the requisite abilities or 
qualifications, we should have a worthy class of teachers, regularly introduced 
ane examined, and should soon see the happy effects resulting from this noble 
plan. 

In 1816 Denison Olmste delivered an oration at the commencement exercises 
at Yale College, in the course of which he said: 

I was hence led to the idea of a ‘‘ seminary for schoolmasters,’’ to be established 
at the expense of the State, where the instruction, at least, should be gratuitous. 
It was to be under the direction of a principal and an assistant, the principal to 
be a man of liberal education, of a high order of talent, and an experienced and 
successful teacher. The assistant was to be well versed in the English branches 
of education at least. The course of study was to occupy from one to two years, 
and candidates were to be admitted only after an approved examination. The 
pupils were to study and recite whatever they were themselves afterwards to 
teach, partly for the purpose of acquiring a more perfect knowledge of these sub- 
jects, and partly of learning from the methods adopted by the principal, the best 
modes of teaching. It was supposed that but a small portion of time would be 
required to be spent upon the simple rudiments, but that the greater part might 
be devoted to English grammar, geography, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
such works as Blair’s Rhetoric, studies: adapted to improve the taste and make 
correct and accomplished writers. Ample instructions also were to be given by 
the principal on the organization and government of a school. 

But forty years before the article above quoted was published in the Massa- 
chusetts Magazine a school was established in Philadelphia, one of whose objects 
was the education of young men to be teachers. Pennsylvania is believed to have 
been the first of the States of the Union to inaugurate the work of preparing 
teachers. The University of Pennsylvania, which began as an acaciemy in 1749, 
was designed partly as a school for teachers. Benjamin Franklin, the chief 
among its founders, in addressing the common council of the city of Philadelphia 
for aid in its behalf, states that as the country is suffering greatly for want of 
competent schoolmasters, the proposed academy will be able to furnish a supply 
of such as are ‘‘ of good morals and known character’’ and can ‘‘ teach children 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and the grammar of their mother tongue.’’ The 
Westtown Boarding School, established by the Society of Friends in 1799, made a 
report in 1824, announcing that ‘‘ among the many advantages which it was con- 
templated would accrue from an institution of this description, several of both 
sexes have so profited by the course of studies and the mode of instruction thus 
derived as to be qualified for teachers of schools in many parts of the country.’’ 
The Moravian School, established in 1807 at Nazareth Hall, Bethlehem, Pa., had 
‘‘a special department for the preparation of teachers, in which young men 
received such instruction as qualified them either to teach in schools established 
at home or to open and conduct schools in the missionary field.’’ 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, in an address to the legislature of Pennsylvania in 1786, 
favored the establishment of a system of free schools, of one university at Phila- 
delphia, and of three colleges—one at Carlisle, one at Lancaster, and one at Pitts- 
burg—and added, ‘‘ The university will in time furnish masters for the colleges, 
and the colleges will furnish masters for the free schools.’’ In all these there 
seems to be an intention to make scholars who might or might not afterwards 
become teachers; but there is no intimation that more than scholarship was needed. 
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In 1838 the trustees of Lafayette College erected a building for a model school, 
placed a distinguished Scotch educator at the head of it, and established a teachers’ 
course. But the people were not as yet educated up to this point, and the project 
failed. The city of Philadelphia has the credit of establishing the first city train- 
ing school in this country. In 1818 a school for the education of teachers, tech- 
nically known as a model school, was established in Philadelphia in accordance 
with an act of the State legislature. This institution was a kind of State normal 
school, for by legislative enactment the board of control was authorized to estab- 
lish a school ‘‘to qualify teachers for the sectional schools and for schools in 
other parts of the State.’’ The name ‘‘imodel’’ was imported from England, 
where it was used to designate a school in which young persons could observe and 
practice the art of teaching. The Philadelphia model school was a necessary 
adjunct of the Lancasterian system which prevailed in that city until 1836, and 
in a modified form until 1848. 

Prof. Samuel R. Hall, of New Hampshire, minister, writer, and teacher, took 
charge of a church at Concord, N. H., and in 1823 opened what he called a teach- 
ers’ school. This private school was opened chiefly for persons preparing to 
teach. A number of children, however, were received and these children became 
members of a model and practice school. While conducting this school, Mr. 
Hall delivered a series of addresses, which some of his friends urged him to pub- 
lish. He complied with their wishes, and a book entitled ‘‘ Lectures on School 
Keeping ’’ appeared in 1829. ‘Two editions of the work were soon exhausted, and 
the superintendent of common schools in the State of New York ordered an edi- 
tion of 10,00 copies for distribution to all the school districts of that State. About 
the same time the committee on education in the State of Kentucky recommended 
that every teacher in the State be supplied with a copy of this work at the public 
expense. 

Probably the Rev. James C. Carter, of Massachusetts, did more than any other 
one man toward the starting of permanent normal schools. He has been called 
the ‘‘ father of normal schools.’’ The Rev. Mr. Carter wasa graduate of Harvard 
College. TO him “more than to any other one person belongs the credit of hav- 
ing first directed the attention of the leading minds of Massachusetts to the neces- 
sity of the immediate and thorough improvement in the system of free or public 
schools and of having clearly pointed out the most direct and thorough mode of 
procuring this improvement by providing for the training of competent teachers 
for these schools.’? In 1824 he published ‘‘ Essays on Popular Education,’’ and 
later presented an elaborate plan for the education of teachers. Mr. Carter was 
a member of the Massachusetts ‘egislature and was for some time the chairman 
of the education cominittee. While a member of the legislature he prepared a 
bill providing for the State board of education, and to him more than to any other 
man is probably due the passage of the Massachusetts normal school act of 1838. 

But inuch had also been done by others to prepare the way for this action. In 
1825 Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet published a series of essays on ‘‘A Plan of aSemi- 
nary for the Education of the Instructors of our Youth,’’ which attracted con- 
siderable attention throughout New England. In thesame year a school principal 
of Germantown, Pa., by the name of Walter R. Johnson, published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ Observations on the Improvement of Seminaries of Learning in the 
United States; with Suggestions for its Accomplishment.’’ The principal sugges- 
tion made by him for the improvement of schools was the establishment of schools 
for teachers. In the same year Dr. Philip Lindsley, in an address which he 
delivered on assuming the presidency of Cumberland College, Nashville, Tenn., 
advocated a teachers’ seminary, urging that a teacher needs training for his work 
as imperatively as the lawyer and physician. The next year he pleaded for semi- 
naries for teachers before the legislature of Tennessee. In the same year, also, the 
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acting president of Princeton College, New Jersey, advocated the establishment 
of teachers’ seminaries. 

In 1826 Governor DeWitt Clinton, in his message to the legislature of the State 
of New York, recommended the establishment of a seminary for teachers, and 
the same year Hon. John C. Spencer made an able report on the same subject in 
the senate of that State. 

In 1826, and again in 1827, Governor Lincoln, of Massachusetts, in his annual 
message, urged upon the legislature the importance of making provision for the 
training of teachers. 

In 1827 the American Institute of Instruction memorialized the legislature of 
Massachusetts, praying that provision be made for the better preparation of the 
teachers of the schools of the Commonwealth. 

The citizens of Rochester, in 1830, petitioned the legislature of the State of New 
York to establish a State seminary for the training of teachers. 

In 1830 the trustees of Washington College in Pennsylvania established ‘‘ a pro- 
fessorship of English literature with the special view of qualifying young men 
for taking charge of common schools,’’ and the following year an appropriation 
of $500 a year was made by the State on condition ‘‘ that the trustees shall cause 
that there be instructed annually, gratis, twenty students in the elementary 
branches in a manner best calculated to qualify them to teach common English 
schools.’’ Numerous other appropriations for a similar purpose were made by 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, one of the most significant being an appropriation 
of $2,000 annually for five years to Jefferson College for the education of teachers 
of the English language. 

In 1834 Dr. George Junkin, president of Lafayette College, wrote a letter to Mr. 
Samuel Breck, chairman of the joint committee of the legislature on education, 
recommending the providing in existing colleges of a course for teachers, a com- 
mon school contiguous to the college to serve as a school of daily observation and 
practice. Rev. Chauncey Colton, president of Bristol College, recommended sub- 
stantially the same plan in a letter about the same time to the same committee. 

The Rev. Charles Brooks, of Massachusetts, visited Europe in 1834, and learned 
while there of the Prussian system of education and especially of, the system of 
training teachers followed in that country. When Mr. Brooks returned the fol- 
lowing year he urged the establishment of normal schools throughout the New 
England States and in New York and Pennsylvania. The president of Girard 
College, Prof, A. D. Bache, went to Europe in 1886 and inspected the schools of 
England, Germany, and several other countries. On his return he published a 
volume of several hundred pages on European educational institutions, one chap- 
ter of which was devoted ‘‘to the education of teachers for primary schools.”’ 
‘Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and others later added to these contributions upon 
the education of teachers, and a public sentiment in favor of schools devoted 
especially to the fitting of teachers of children developed rapidly throughout many 
of the States of the Union. | 

The next year Samuel Breck urged upon the legislature of Pennsylvania the 
engrafting of a ‘‘ teachers’ course’’ in existing colleges and academies, and the 
establishment of ‘*‘ model schools ’’ in connection with them. 

In October, 1836, a public meeting in Philadelphia, called to consider the con- 
dition and improvement of institutions of public instruction in Pennsylvania, 
recommended a ‘‘ plan for a teachers’ seminary and for a board of public instruc- 
tion.’’ The plan was based on the teachers’ seminaries of Prussia and France 
and Mr. Hall’s seminary at Andover. It proposed an independent institution, a 
three years’ course of study, with opportunities for practice in a model school. 

The same year Thomas M. Burrowes, secretary of state and ex officio superin- 
tendent of common schools of Pennsylvania, in his report to the legislature, urged 
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that body to appropriate $10,000 for the establishment of two institutions, one in 
each end of the State, under the care of two of the colleges, for the preparation 
of common school teachers. The next year he repeated his recommendation for 
providing for the training of teachers, but suggested that the institutions should 
not be attached to any college, and that they should devote themselves exclusively 
to the preparation of teachers. In his next report his suggestion took the form 
of an emphatic recommendation; and he recommended also that these schools 
be composed of the brightest pupils, admitted free from all parts of the State. 
This brief outline of the movement throughout the country for the training of 
teachers shows that the demand for the professional education of instructors of 
youth was not feeble or sporadic, confined to a single State or section of the coun- 
try, but that it was widespread and strong. In other States also the idea was 
growing that schools were needed for the special preparation of teachers. 


THE FIRST NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The first normal school that has existed from its organization to the present 
time was founded at Lexington, Mass., in 1839. Its establishment was due to 
Mr. Edmund Dwight, who offered to contribute for himself and other leading 
citizens a sum of $10,000 toward the establishment of teachers’ seminaries, pro- 
vided the State would give the same sum. Horace Mann, who was secretary of 
the Massachusetts board of education, lost no time in communicating this offer 
to the legislature then in session, and an additional sum of $10,000 was appropriated 
for the purpose of ‘‘ qualifying teachers for the common schools of Massachusetts.’’ 
The Lexington school began in 1839, with Rev. Cyrus Peirce as its principal. 
On its first day it had an enrollment of three pupils, only women being admitted. 
The studies for the first term were the common branches, algebra, natural phi- 
losophy, physiology, mental philosophy, bookkeeping, moral philosophy, and 
geometry. In an address delivered about this time by Edward Everett, governor 
of the Cononwealth and chairman of the board of education, he marked out 
very clearly tlre lines on which normal instruction should be built and the objects 
it should seek to accomplish. These are: 

(1) Instruction, especially in the common branches. 

(2) The art of teaching. 

(3) The science of school government, and theory applied to practice in the 
model school. 

The school at Lexington rapidly increased in size, and later in the same year 
another normal school was established at Barre and in the following year one at 
Bridgewater. The Lexington school was subsequently removed to Framingham. 
and the Barre school to Westfield, where they are still in existence. The normal 
schools of Massachusetts in their youth were not popular institutions. Carter 
and Brooks and Horace Mann believed in them from the first. Daniel Webster 
and John Quincy Adams and men of their rank, who had broad views of the 
present and future educational needs of the country, supported these schools, but 
conservatism, localism, and vested interests were against them. But in spite of 
opposition, and partly because of opposition, the normal schools of Massachusetts 
continued to grow and prosper. 

These schools were the natural outgrowth of the interest in public education 
which had been growing in this country for years, especially since 1820, when the 
influence of the German system of schools began to be felt in America. The first 
normal schools established in Massachusetts were not greatly dissimilar to the 
normal schools of the present day. As a requirement for admission— 


Candidates must declare it to be their intention to qualify themselves to become 
school teachers. If males they must have attained the age of 17 years, and of 16 
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if females, and must be free from any disease or infirmity which would unfit them 
for the office of teachers. They must undergo an examination * * * in 
orthography, geography, and arithmetic. They must furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of good intellectual capacity and of high moral character and principles. 
Examinations for admission will take place at the commencement of each academic 
year, and oftener at the discretion and convenience of the visitors and the 
principal. 


The minimum of the term of study was fixed at one year, but a student wishing 
to remain longer in order to prepare himself for teaching in the common schools 
might do so, having first obtained the consent of the principal. 

The following was the course of study: 

(1) Orthography, reading, grammar, composition ana rhetoric, logic. 

(2) Writing, drawing. 

(3) Arithmetic (mental and written), algebra, geometry, bookkeeping, naviga- 
tion, surveying. 

(4) Geography (ancient and modern), with chronology, statistics, and general 
history. 

(5) Physiology. 

(6) Mental philosophy. 

(7) Music. 

(8) Constitution and history of Massachusetts and of the United States. 

(9) Natural philosophy and astronomy. 

(10) Natural history. 

(11) The principles of piety and morality common to all sects cf Christians, 

(12) The science and art of teaching, with reference to all the above-named 
studies. 


From this course a selection was to be made for those who were to remain but 
one year, according to the kind of school they were preparing to teach. 

It was further determined that.normal schools should be under the inspection 
of visitors, to be chosen in all cases from the board, except that the secretary of 
the board might be competent to serve in that capacity. it was decided also that 
each normsl school should have an experimental or model school. 

It is interesting to remember that the first normal schools were £8 stpdvished by 
a combination of public and private donations. They were regarde i by the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts as an experiment. The legislature at first declined to 
commit itself to their maintenance for a period of more than three years, but by 
that time they had so intrenched themselves in public favor that they soon 
became regularly incorporated into the State system of public education. 

The opening of the first normal school in Massachusetts quickened the move- 
ment in other States. In 1839 Governor William H. Seward, of New York, 
recommended that ‘‘ normal school instruction be ingrafted on our public school 
system,’’ and in 1844 the first normal school was opened at Albany under the 
leadership of David P. Page, a man remarkably endowed for the varied and diffi- 
cult duties of the position of principal. As elsewhere stated, in 1838 Supt. Thomas 
H. Burrowes, of Pennsylvania, advocated the establishment of schools in that 
State for the education of teachers, in which should be given ‘‘a full course of 
theoretic and practical instruction in the art of teaching.’”’ In 1855 the State 
normal school at Millersville, Pa., began as a teachers’ institute, under the leader- 
ship of James P. Wickersham, then county superintendent of schools, and has con- 
tinued without a break as a normal school ever since. In 1857 the legislature of 
Pennsylvania passed a law which was somewhat similar to that passed by Rhode 
Island a few years before, and which permitted the citizens of the State to put 
their private money into normal school property. Asa result the normal schools 
of Pennsylvania have been built partly by private funds, although they are State 
institutions. Ohio about the same time began the agitation for State normal 
schools. In 1841 the secretary of state of Ohio urged the legislature to establish 
normal schools similar to those of Massachusetts. The agitation then begun has 
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kept up intermittently ever since, and thus far has resulted in the establishment 
of a number of purely private institutions whose main purpose is the education 
of teachers. In addition, two normal schools connected with universities have 
been established within the past two years by the State of Ohio. 

In most States the normal school system is an integral part of the common 
school system. The Eastern and Western States early adopted normal schools, 
and South Carolina in 1860 had one school of this kind. It was located at Charles- 
ton and called the ‘‘ Girls’ High and Normal School.’’ Each Congressional dis- 
trict was authorized to send 15 students to the normal departinent, so that it was 
a State normal school. This excellent institution did not survive the civil war, 
but since the war normal schools have been generally introduced in the Southern 
States as a part of the public school system. The dates and places of the estab- 
lishinent of the first normal school in each of the States mentioned are as follows: 

Lexington, Mass., 1839; Albany, N. Y., 1844; New Britain, Conn., 1850; Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., 1852; Millersville, Pa., 1855-1859;¢ Normal, Ill., 1857; Emporia, 
Kans., 1864; Farmington, Me., 1864; Winona, Minn., 1864; Plattville, Wis., 1866; 
Chicago (Cook County), Ill., 1867; Terre Haute, Ind., 1870; Nashville, Tenn., 1875; 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, 1876. 


GENERAL OBJECT. 


The normal schools of the United States have one general aim, the preparation 
of teachers for the public schools of the State in which they are located. Their 
patronage comes mainly from their own State, though they receive students from 
other States also, and one State, Delaware, has selected the schools of two other 
States to educate her students who are preparing to teach, instead of going to the 
expense of erecting and maintaining a State normal school. 

The courses of study follow the same general lines, though there is considerable 
variation in both the extent of the courses and the thoroughness with which they 
are pursued. +The courses in many States are affected by legal enactments, and the 
certificates isstied are usually under State control. The standards of scholarship 
and of professional training of different normal schools differ widely even in the 
saine State. Nearly every normal school fits its students academically, as well as 
professionally, for the vocation of teaching, and the universal practice confirms 
the view, even though some theorists seem to oppose it, that the true normal 
school must educate its students not only professionally but also academically. 
It may be added that the academic work of normal schools is professional in its 
character, and in this respect it differs essentially from the work of high schools, 
academies, and colleges. 

From the catalogue of the State normal school of Colorado for 1903 the follow- 
ing extracts are taken: . 

The function of the normal school is to make teachers. To do this it must keep 
abreast of the times. It must lead in public education. It must project the 
future. The modern conception of education embraces all of human life. This 
wide and deep and rich notion enlarges the function of an institution that aims to 
prepare teachers. This function embraces in its relations the faculty, the child, 
those preparing to teach, the home, the state, society, and the course of study. 

The faculty is the school. Its power and influence consist in its faculty. The 
teachers should be picked men and women. They should be persons who have 
especially fitted themselves. Normal school work is unique. To-be a teacher of 
teachers requires very special qualifications and preparation. 

" eee stands paramount in the equipment of a teacher. Nothing can take 
its place. 


«Millersville began as a county normal school. Its success in a large measure determined the 
character of the State normal school law which was adopted by Pennsylvania in 1857. 
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Ability to teach ranks next in the hierarchy of qualifications. This is ability 
to adapt self and subject to the pupil. It is ability to inspire to action. Itmeans 
one whose nature blends with those being taught. It isa natural gift specially 
trained. 

Scholarship is the reserve power of every strong teacher. It commands respect. 
The scholarship of a normal school teacher should first be liber al, then special. 

Culture is essential. It gives tone to the entire personality. It is the develop- 
ment of the finer nature. It means good manners, good taste. refined thoughts, 
elegant expression, pure spirit. 

Professional ethics and spirit bind the faculty into one harmonious whole, with- 
out which there is a great lack of efficiency. A due recognition of the above 
should characterize all the members of the faculty. Due regard for each other 
in speech and manner should always exist. 

In the preparation of teachers the end in view is the education of the children 
of the state. The child is the supreme concern. The function of the normal 
school is to give such an interpretation of the child and its development in all 
directions as will best prepare it to enter fully, readily, and righteously into its 
environment. 

An individual who enters to take a course in the State normal school should 
have maturity of mind. This is absolutely necessary inasmuch as the student 
who is studying subjects in their relation to the education of children has a more 
complex problem than the person who is studying the subject for the subject’s 
sake. : 

The individual who enters should have reasonably good health. The work of 
the normal school demands that the student should have good health. The work 
of the teacher requires it. 

One who is contemplating becoming a teacher should have a natural fitness to 
teach. The student can usually feel this; but when the authorities discover a 
lack of natural ability in a student to make a good teacher the student should be 
informed. 

Common sense is a very superior qualification for the teacher. 

Clean character is fundamental. Clean thoughts, pure motives, high ideals, are 
essential. 

Intellectual ability is presupposed in the preparation of the teacher. 

A very close relation exists between the teacher and the home. The teacher 
and the parents should be acquainted. The teacher should be intimate enough 
to talk candidly and freely about the interests of the child. The functios of the 
normal school toward the home is so to prepare the people who “3<éer that they 
may intelligently study the nature and wants of the child in eon with the 
parent. 

Since the child must become an organic part of society, the teacher should! have 
an intelligent view of the relation of a child’s education to the needs of society. 
The needs of the child and society are reciprocal. The aim is to individualize 
and socialize the child. 

The function of the normal school to the State is apparent. The State is intev- 
ested in the education and general intelligence of allits people. To this end she 
founds schools and maintains a public school system. The normal school 
becomes the very heart of this system. It prepares those who go out to have 
charge of the youth of the Commonwealth. 

The responsibility of no institution of learning is so great as that of a normal 
school. It has a great function. It exerts its influence on the mountain and on 
the plain; the mining district, the stock-growing region, and the agricultural sec- 
tions all feel its influence. It reaches profoundly into the lives and activities of 
the people. It is the people’s school. 


EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES. 


There is a wide difference in the practice of different States with respect to the 
exainination of normal school students and the issuing of certificates to them. 
(1) In some States the diploma of the school is authority to teach in the State in 
whichitisissued. (2) Insome States a board of examiners, outside of the author- 
ity in control of the nanagement of the normal schools, has the power of deciding 
who can graduate from these schools and who can hold State certificates. In 
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Pennsylvania a committee consisting of the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, or one of his deputies, two State normal school principals, one of whom is 
the principal of the school at which the examination is held, and six superin- 
tendents of schools, examines all candidates for graduation. All diplomas 
are signed by this committee and the faculty. The diploma issued upon grad- 
uation authorizes the holder to teach in the public schools two years without 
examination. After two years’ successful teaching, certified to by the board 
of school directors and the supermtendent under whom the applicant has taught, 
the same authorities grant a second diploma, which is a life certificate to teach 
in the public schools of the State. (3) In some States the diploma of the nor- 
mal school is not conferred until the person who has completed the course has 
taught successfully two or more years after graduation, and when issued it is a 
life certificate to teach in the public schools of the State. (4) In some States the 
graduates are examined by the school official directed to issue the local certificates 
authorized by law, and there are no State certificates. (5) In some States the 
State superintendent has the authority to countersign such State normal school 
diplomas as he is satisfied are held by competent and successful teachers, and thus 
to make them State certificates. (6) In some States the students graduate from 
the normal schools on the authority of the management of the schools; but the 
right to a State certificate is decided by a board not connected with the school, 
which may grant the graduates certificates according to law, if it seems desir- 
able to do so and at the same time is demanded by public interests. (7) Between 
some States reciprocity as to indorsing State normal school diplomas has been 
established by law. (8) Some State authorities accept diplomas of the normal 
schools of other States if the schools have a certain recognized standing. 


SCHOOLS OF PRACTICE. 


There is seme difference of opinion with respect to the province of a well- 
organized school of children as a part of the normal school. In name these schools 
also differ. They are called training schools, practice schools, model schools, 
model schools and schools of practice, according as the interest and purpose of 
these schools differ. Some normal schools regard this part of their instruction 
and training as the most prominent part of their work, and employ the training 
not only to give practice in actual teaching, but also to impart instruction in 
special methods by this agency. A very few do not regard the practice of teach- 
ing as either a positive help or a safe and certain means for the training of a 
teacher. They consider that the candidate thus trained is so hampered by theory 
and by close, critical supervision that he is deprived of spontaneity and essential 
freedom. Some regard observation as a great help to training, while others do 
not consider it as a factor of sufficient importance to justify the large expenditure 
of time generally given to it. 

As regards the length of time considered necessary to devote to practice teach- 
ing, the variation is great. Some normal schools require daily practice for two 
years, some for one or two terms of twelve or fourteen weeks each, and some do 
not think that a definite length of time is so important as that the student-teacher 
reaches a certain degree of proficiency in his work. 

Norinal school presidents differ also in their opinions as to the business control 
of the model school. Some prefer to use one or more of the public schools of a 
city or town for a model school. Others are convinced that freedom of action on 
the part of the normal school faculty is impossible if a public school board con- 
trols the school either wholly or partly, and that a practice school will accomplish 
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more forthe student-teachers as well as the children if it is under the entire control 
of expert teachers, with no interference from officials not connected with the 
norma! school. It is believed by many that a public school when used fer this 
purpose becomes a school of observation rather than a school of practice. 

The method of conducting the practice work at the State normal school at 
Worcester, Mass., is described in full in the catalogue of the school for 1903, as 
follows: 


The students in this school have an opportunity of serving an apprenticeship in 
teaching in the excellent public schools of the city of Worcester. This practice 
teaching may occupy six months, or it may occupy an entire year, as the student 
elects. The time taken for it comes after a year and a half spent in the normal 
school, and just before the final term of the course. This lengthens the normal 
course for those who elect the longer appr enticeship to three full years, thus 
securing increased maturity of pody and mind in the graduates. The practice 
teaching i is done under the joint supervision of the faculty of the normal school 
and the teachers under whom the apprentices serve; and the students, with few 
exceptions, eagerly avail themselves of its opportunities. Individual pupils who 
find it impossible or impracticable to undertake this special preparation enjoy all 
the advantages of the school with this single exception, though it should be said 
that no person receives the diploma of the school without having given in the 
schoolroom clear evidence of ability to teach. 

In preparation for the apprenticeship, students in the first term of their second 
year make a systematic round of weekly visits to on-going public schools, taking 
the various grades in their order, where they observe details of instruction and 
management, and afterwards present oral or written reports of the same, which 
are discussed in class. By the ccurtesy of the public school authorities it is so 
arranged that the schools visited shall exhibit such lessons and other exercises as 
the visiting students most need to see and can best understand and profit by. 

The main object of the apprenticeship is to give the student practical acquaint- 
ance with the teaching of children through daily observation and practice under 
supervision, direction, and criticism. 

The apprentice acts as assistant to the teacher of the city school; takes part in 
the instruction, management, and general care of the pupils, under the direction 
of the teacher, and is sometimes intrusted with the sole charge of the school dur- 
ing the teacher’s absence for an hour, a half day, ora day. One student oply at 
a time is assigned to any teacher, but each apprentice serves in aha sast three 
grades of schools. 

But the apprentices spend one day of each week (Saturday) at the Mosel school, 
ey cre they consult with the teachers and with one another, and make use of 
books 

They also makeinformal statements to the school of such facts of their experi- 
ence as it may profit the other pupils to know, concerning ways of teaching, 
cases of discipline and the like, keeping in mind always the private character of 
the daily life of the schcolroom, and under special warning against revelations 
that might seem objectionable. 


The Los Angeles State Normal School regards the practice school as the place 
where its work centers: 


All the members of the faculty are in close touch with the work of the training 
department. It is the duty of some one teacher of each subject to visit the grades 
as often as possible, and then, in consultation with his or her associates, to shape the 
work of the normal department, so as to give the greatest help to student teachers. 
Thus all become teachers of pedagogy, and the whole of the work of the institu- 
tion centers in the training department. That thisend may be furthered and that 
all may become interested in all of the departments of the school, and especially 
in the pedagogical side of every subject, weekiy seminar meetings are held for the 
discussion of questions that will directly aid the faculty in an understanding of 
the needs of the public schools. This knowledge is then made use of in the more 
thorough and practical preparation of the students for their responsible work. 


A late catalogue of the Iowa State Normal School at Cedar Falls refers to the 
model school as follows: 


The training in actual teaching is one of the more important feitures of this 
course. Large opportunities are given to observe, many class lessons in criticism 
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are given each term by the expert supervisor in charge, much individual help is 
given in personal suggestions and criticism weekly, and no pains are spared to 
make the candidate for completing the course as thorough, skillful, and efficient 
as possible. The candidate will be advised as truly and as candidly as possible 
regarding her special promise as to grade and other chances for success, but it is 
essential that one have the individual fitness necessary, as the successful training 
of a primary teacher 1s dependent upon these characteristics. It is not possibleto 
make primary teachers out of any person who might conclude that she would like 
such work. The school can not, therefore, be held responsible for mistakes made 
by teachers who elect to enter this course. 


Of the importance of a practice school for teachers, Colonel Parker said this in 
1888 in his report to the State superintendent of public instruction of [linois: 


A professional training school for teachers is an impossibility without the essen- 
tial means for training teachers, to wit, a practice school consisting of all the 
common grades. <A school of chemistr y without a laboratory, a medical school 
without a dissecting room, a manual training school without tools or materials, 
are just as practicable as a normal school mimus a school for practice. Knowl- 
edge and rental power are of the first importance; theory is indispensable to any 
professional work, but after all the great art of teaching can only be acquired by 
teaching. 


TYPICAL COURSES OF STUDY. 
New ENGLAND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The courses of study of the normal schools throughout the United States are 
affected by the peculiarities of the public school problem in the States in which 
they are located. In New England as a rule only those students are admitted 
to the normal schools who intend to teach in the public schools. The courses 
of study are arranged for graduates of high schools having a four years’ 
course. Academic courses do not extend much if any beyond the high-schvol 
course, but the instruction given upon the subjects keeps in view the fact that 
the teacher knowledge of a subject is different from that of the mere student. 
The pedagogical work consists of the theory and practice of teaching, the leading 
subjects of the pedagogical course being the usual ones: Psychology, pedagogy, 
school management, and the history of education. 

The following ‘‘ regular courses of study’? are taken from the catalogue of the 
Bridgewater, Mass., State Normal School, for 1902-3 


Regular courses of study at the Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 
THE ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


I. The study of the principles, the method of teaching, and educational value of 
the following subjects: ; 

(1) Mathenatics.—Arithmetic and bookkeeping, algebra, plane geometry. 

(2) FEnglish.—Reading, oral and written composition, grammar, rhetoric, Eng- 
lish and American literature. 

(5) Seiences.—The elements of physics, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zoology, 
geography, physiology, and hygiene. . 

(4) H’story.—History and civil polity of the United States and of Massachu- 
setts. 

(5) Drawing, vocal music, physical training, manual training. 

II. The study of man, body and mind, for the principles cf education; the study 
of the applications of these principles in the art of teaching school organization 
and school government; the history of education; the school laws of Massachu- 
setts. 

Observation and practice in the model school. 

The time required for the completion of this course depends upon the ability of 
the student. It may be completed in two years by an able student, but it should 
have three years for properly performing the work. In many cases more than 
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two years are insisted upon. A diploma is given when the course is satisfactorily 
completed. 

The graduates of this course are in quick demand for teaching in primary and 
grammar grades. 


THE THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 


This course includes the subjects of the elementary course, with electives from 
the advance studies of the four years’ course. It meets the wants of those who 
desire elective studies, also gives opportunity for more extended practice in the 
model school. A diploma is given upon the satisfactory completion of this course. 

This broader preparation better fits the graduates from this course for positions 
in primary and grammar grades and for departmental teaching in these grades. 


THE FOUR YEARS’ COURSE. 


This course, which is a distinct course from the beginning, includes the maxi- 
mum work in the subjects of the elementary course and the following subjects for 
the same ends: 

Mathematics.—Algebra, geometry, analytical geometry, and trigonometry. 

Science.—Physics, chemistry and mineralogy, botany, zoology, geology, and 
astronomy. 

Language.—Reading, drawing, English literature, Latin, and French required; 
Greek and German, as the principal and visitors of the school shail decide. 

History.—General history, history of education, child study. 

A diploma is given when this course is satisfactorily completed. 

This course fits the graduates from it to teach in grammar schools, to be prin- 
cipals of grammar schools and of some high schools, principals’ assistants, and 
assistants in high schools, and not a few, after successful experience in teaching, 
have become superintendents of schools and teachers in normal schools. 


In addition to the foregoing courses the Bridgewater catalogue announces a 
‘‘kindergarten course,’’ ‘‘courses for college graduates,’’ and ‘‘ special courses 
for teachers.’’ Other Massachusetts normal schools offer practically the same 
courses. 

MiIppLE STATES NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The normal schools of the Middle States differ widely. New :York has ten 
State normal schools and one normal college. ‘‘ The normal colle;ze is chartered 
as a college and empowered to confer degrees in pedagogy, but no upportunities 
are afforded to pursue courses of study similar to those pursued in ordinary liter- 
ary colleges. Those only who design to prepare themselves for teaching will find 
the instruction suited to their wants and adapted to their needs.’’ From the cata- 
logue of the college we also learn that ‘‘ the normal college endeavors to found all 
methods of teaching upon correct philosophical and pedagogical principles, and, 
more than that, it requires the students in training to display commendable skill 
in the method of presenting subjects before they receive their diplomas.’’ There 
are seven courses of study open to the students of the college, as follows: 

English course, classical course, collegiate course, supervisor’s course, kinder- 
garten course, special course, supplementary course. Three courses of study are 
here given. 


Courses of study, New York State Normal College. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


This course, covering a period of two years, is open to all students who have 
passed satisfactory examinations upon the following subjects: Arithmetic, alge- 
bra through quadratics, plane geometry, grammar, rhetoric, English literature, 
political and physical geography, American history, general history, botany, physi- 
ology, zoology, elementary and advanced physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology, 
bookkeeping, civil government, and elementary drawing. 

The arrangement of studies, comprising not more than 20 nor less than 15 reci- 
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tation periods per week, distributes the prescribed and elective work according to 
the following schedule: 


First YEAR. 


FIRST QUARTER. THIRD QUARTER, 
Pey chology ..-.-----<2e5e-s66 -cuccseceeccvees «9 || DRI Sea 5 
iistOry Ol MEdSPOlYy oc cc! ox sceeancoecnesees 5 | School economy .....-2. 222222222552 eee 3 
Philosophy of edrcation .........-..+.22-<<- 3 | Hlective.soc.22.-2-2. esos eee eee ee 10 
SDHLEY Oh ihe ee a ale ee ey a a yee 5 
FOURTH QUARTER. 
SECOND QUARTER. Drawing ..-..-.ceceee ee eee & 
UR Sv CIV OO Says S ere oe ora ee 2c enc ea 5 | Kindergarten principles = -) =) eee 5 


OTE Ciena Seater od acter e wer on ee neemee naan 15 | Elective 


SECOND YEAR. 


FIRST QUARTER. | THIRD QUARTER. 
Meaehini yess ace soe see es ea oe ee ensine 5. | Reaching... cs2< seeks eee 
He Ci Vie ee. o. ae Meee even ee eee 16 | Child'study .. 2225-222. ee 5 
HIOChIVG:. os 2025 oes oe ee 10 

SECOND QUARTER. FOURTH QUARTER. 
Menehinee. <2 fo 8252-25 oaeee se oes edncsess D> Reaching. «ee 5 
ICC any Oars ie sean eee ioe omer, eels 15 Child Study 2.2222.4.. 2225 ae 
Applied psychology ... ..220-22.. 2 eee 5 


HNCCtiV.ome ee eee 


Graduates from this course will receive a diploma that will be a license to teach 
for life in the public schools of the State. 


CLASSICAL COURSE. 


This course. covering also a period of two years, is open to those students who 
have passed satisfactory examinations upon all the subjects required for entrance 
to the English course, and in addition thereto upon solid geometry, plane trigo- 
noimetry, Ceesar (three books), Cicero (six orations), Virgil’s Atneid (six books), 
Latin prose composition, Xenophon’s Anabasis (three books), Homer’s Iliad (three 
books), and Greek prose composition. 

Instead of the requirements in Greek the candidates may offer a two years’ 
course in French or German. 

The prescribed and elective work is arranged as follows: 

Me 


FirRst YUAR. 


FIRST QUARTER. THIRD QUARTER. 
Pee VCHOLOR Y 222i Seco Saciacmiede aaa Bo) MIG AtIN ise on oak ee ee 5 
Stony; Oieped ac OCiy ee eo 22.5 eee eee Bo DRawint) 2. s220222 ee eee 5 
Philosophy of coucation <2 2-22 5225.25. 202252 & | Schoolleconoiny 2222-5222 ee 
NUEVO) Va a2 ck Saeed ee gs re ee Olin ede, Ste Bo Rle@GtiVe laccct caac sek ec 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


REVO OlORi ys foe oe ee ee nem geen 5 | Drawine so... c25.02 a ee 5 
IEE tein Meee Saeed het SA 15. Wlec tiv elnc. eben a 10 


SECOND YEAR. - 


FIRST QUARTER. THIRD QUARTER. 

PRGA CIMIN tae ee eee AO cece eee eae eaenos 5 EP Beachinge: 2 220 20. gene 5 
(Gr ec lae tien wae ae. Ae swe Re Pee patoene Ciald'study. 252-205. .5-55 2 5 
ETO TON peewee eres cha eee pers ORV A. _ A aae mene se pean 5 Mlectives. oc. ose 42 See | 
CESS re ASG oT Se pte at 
OTIS Gate yj Geepepe eee epee ae ern Sh cyte ee 10 FOURTH QUARTER. 

: TOAGHIN Gs <ee08 2 ae cade eee ee 

SECOND QUARTER. Giildetidy 2 5 
Teaching.....- te ea ee ee 5 | Applied psychology .._.. 20.7 25) ee eee 5 
(GRIDS VEIIC® ai eee ail eet 2a ral ee Reel ech, 2s clita eRe HWl@Ctived -cscocc ck en eee ose ee ee 
ESTE 10 Hip eats ee New eeete faye Se ene atts tee ne ee ah) 
(HE Tania Fm esd CAA es we ee rete a ca sree ere au 
BEV Cibiny. te ee et eerste ete ee eee oe 16 


Graduates of this course will receive a diploma licensing them to teach for life 
in the public schools of the State, and also the degree of bachelor of pedagogy 
will be conferred upon them. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY COURSZ. 


This course, coyering a period of one year, is open to those only who have com- 


pleted either the English or the classical course. 


it comprises a thorough and 


exhaustive study of the following pedagogical works: 


FIRST HALE YEAR. 


Carpenter: Mental physiology. 
Spencer: Education. 

Hickck: Moral science. 

Campayré: Hlements of psychology. 
Froebei: The education of man. 
Stanley: Life of Doetor Arnold. 
Mahaffy: Old Greek educaticn. 
Bain: Mental science. 


Bain: Education as a science. 

Rousseau: Emile, 

Radestock: Habit of education. 

McArthur: Education in relation to manuai 
industry. 

Fitch: Lectures on teaching. 

Discussion of current educational themes. 


SHCOND HALF YEAR. 


De Guimps: Life of Pestalozzi. 

Payne: Contributions to educational science. 
Rosenkranz: Philosophy of education 

De Garmo: Essentials of method. 

Hill: True order of studies. | 

Parsons: Systems of education. 

Klemm: Huropean schools. 

Bowne: Introduction to psychological theory. 
Brown: Fine arts. 


Jevons: Principles of science. 

Harris: Psychologic foundations of education. 
Quick: Educational reformers. 

Browning: History of educational theories. 
Rosmini: Method 1n education. 

School supervision. 

Schools for professional training. 

Discussion of current educational themes. 

A thesis. 


raduates from the Engiish course will receive the degree of bachelor of peda- 
gogy upon their completing the supplementary course, and graduates from the 
classical course will receive the degree of master of pedagogy. 


Of the ten State normal schools in New York probably the one most widely 
known is the one founded by Dr. H. A. Sheldon at Oswego, and made famous by 


that distinguished educator. 


The following courses of instruction, taken from 


the catalogue of the Oswego State normal school for 1903-4, are practically the 
game for all the normal schools of the State. 


Courses of instruction, Oswego (N. Y.) State normal school. 


ENGLISH COURSE, 


FRESHMAN YEAR. a 


Biology I. 
Botany. 

Algebra I. 
Reading. 
Physical culture. 
Drawing I. 
Geometry I. 


i : 
Vocal music. — 
Vertical penmanship. 1 
Biology Il (zoology and phys‘ology). ; 
Rhetoric I. “s 
Chemistry. 
History I. 
Musie f. 


Literary work connected with societies. 


SOPHCMORE YEAR. 


Physies I. 

Physical culture. 
Rhetoric Il. 

History I. 

Algebra II. 

Vertical penmanship. 


Physics I. 
Literature I. 
Music If. 
Vocal music. 
Geometry II. 
Trigometry. 


Literary work connected with societies. 


Much writing and illustrative work in drawing is required in connection with 


ali the subjects throughout the entire course. 


This necessitates the constant use 


of pen and ink, and each pupil is required to provide himself with paper, a foun- 


tain pen, and a portfolio for this purpose. 


The portfolios in use at the school are 


preferable and can be obtained in Oswego. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Literature IT. 

Civics. 

Psychology. 

Vertical penmanship. 

History and science cf education. 
Drawing II. 

Vocal music. 

Physical culture. 

Shop work (elective). 


Manual training. 

General method. 

Reading. 

Advanced American history. 

School economy and school law. 

Music methods. 

Geography methods I (physical and mathe- 
matical). 


Literary work connected with societies. 
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SENIOR YEAR. 


Geography methods IT. Arithmetic methods. 
Language and story methods. Vertical penmanship. 
Methods in drawing and form, Vocal music. 
Number methods. Physical culture. 
Astronomy. Grammar methods. 


Methods in science, nature,and manualtrain- Teaching in training school. 
ing. 
Literary work connected with societies. 


ELECTIVE COURSES. 
MANUAL TRAINING, ADVANCED DRAWING, AND ADVANCED MUSIC. 


In response to a steadily increasing demand for teachers capable of teaching 
drawing or music in addition to the regular class-room work, as well as for 
teachers of drawing or manual training or music, advanced classes in these sub- 
jects have been organized in order that students may prepare themselves for such 

ositions. 
‘ Only those students who show unusual ability in these lines of work are invited to 
enter the advanced classes. Students who join these classes are expected to com- 
plete the regular English course and to spend sufficient time in addition, which 
time is to be devoted to the study of the subjects in which they intend to specialize. 

To enter classes in advanced drawing, students should have completed draw- 
ing I and II. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 


Any students who finish the studies of the English course, and in addition 
thereto three years of Latin and two years of Greek, or, instead of two years of 
Greek, two years of German, two years of French, or two years of Spanish, will 
receive a Classical diploma. 

There will be three classes in Latin, two in Greek, two in French, two in Ger- 
man, and two in Spanish, each class covering a course of one year. New classes 
will be organized only in September of each year. The Latin classes will be 
named Latin I, II, Il], IV, V, VI: the others I, I, III, TV in each language. But 
one language, if new to the learner, should be commenced by the same person at 
the same time. As Latin extends over three years, it should be pursued first. 

Some of the aims kept in view in this department are: A knowledge of forms 
and constructions, facility of translation into good idiomatic English, power to 
think accurately, and ability to appreciate good literature. Special emphasis is 
laid upon the fact that all right study of foreign languages is a means of drill in 


the use of fugZish. 
EPRESHMAN YEAR. 


Biology I. Algebra II. 

Botany. Vertical penmanship. 

Latin I. Biology II (zoology ana physiology). 
Reading. Latin II. 

Physical culture. Chemistry 

Drawing I. History I. 

Geometry LI. fusic I. 


Literary work connected with socicties. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


Physics I. Physics II. 

Spanish I. Literature I. 

Latin III. Latin IV. 

Rhetoric 1. Spanish IT. 

Greek I. Greek IT. 

German I, German II. 

Vocal music. French II. ; 
Physical culture. Shop work (elective). 
Vertical penmanship. Manual training. 
French [, ; 


Literary work connected with societies. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Spanish ITI. General method. 

Civics. Reading method. 

Psychology. Advanced American history. 
Latin V. Latin VI. 

History and science of education. School economy and school law. 
Drawing II. Music methods. 

Greek III. Vocal music. 

German ITI. Greek IV. 

Geometry II. German IV. ; 
Trigonometry. Geography methods I (physical and mathe- 
French III. matical). 

Spanish IV. French IV. 


Literary work connected with societies. 
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SENIOR YEAR. 


Geography methods IT. Arithmetic methods. 
Language and story methods. Grammar methods. 
Methods in drawing and form. Physical culture. 

Number methods. Upright penmanship. 
Astronomy. Teaching in training school. 


Methods in science, nature, and manual training. 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY COURSE. 
CONDITIONS FOR ADMISSION. 


The conditions for admission to this course are the same as those for admission 
to other courses in the normal school. 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


The course will be for the frst year the same as for the English course, except 
algebra, geometry, and chemistry, which subjects are omitted from the course. 


JUNIOR YEAR, 


Advanced rhetoric IT. Physical culture. 

Literature f. : Vocal music. 

Physics I. Vertical penmanship. 

Advanced drawing [ and IT. Methods in geography (twenty weeks). 


Literary work with societies. 


All of the methods, including psychology, kindergarten method, science of edu- 
cation, history of education, and school economy, as per published programme. 


SENIOR YHAR. 


Kindergarten methods and kindergarten prac- Practice in primary grades (one term). 
tice (one term). 


Nors.—Diplomas granted at the compietion of this course are designated kindergarten-primary 
diplomas. They are life certificates, and entitle the holder to teach in any public kindergarten, 
or in the primary grades of any public school in the State of New York, withoutany examination. 


The oldest State normal school in Pennsylvania is the Millersville Normal 
School. It was established in 1855 as a teachers’ institute, with James P. Wicker- 
sham, afterwards State superintendent of public instruction, as principal, and con- 
tinued as a county normal school. In 1859 it became the first State 2@7mal school 
in Pennsylvania. Its influence throughout the country has prébably equaled 
that of the Oswego Normal School, of New York, in a number of ways, though it 
differs from that institution in many respects. The following courses of study 
are taken from the Millersville catalogue of 1908. The regular and supplementary 
courses are practically the same in all the Pennsylvania normal schools. 


Courses of study, Millersville (Pa.) State Normal School. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT—REGULAR COURSE, 


The studies of the regular course, as here arranged, are so graded as to accom- 
plish two objects: (1) To enable students to pursue and complete the different 
branches in the proper order, and (2) to fit students as soon as possible for the 
work of teaching. 

All branches of the regular course may be ‘‘ passed’’ on ‘‘ special’’ examina- 
tions. Our object is to give students full credit for what they know when they 
enter school, and to classify them where they can make the most rapid advance- 
ment in their studies consistent with thoroughness. 


THE REGULAR COURSE, ARRANGED BY TERMS. 
C. PREPARATORY CLASSES. 


1. Fall term.—Required studies: Reading and orthography, grammar and com- 
position, written arithmetic, physiology or political geography, penmanship, phys- 
ical culture, two studies selected from group of elective studies. ¢ 


«Blective studies for C classes: Latin, United States history, mental arithmetic, political 
geography, drawing, vocal music, German, French, methods. 
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2. Winter term.—Required studies: Continuation of fail term studies. 4 
3. Spring term.—Required studies: Continuation of winter term studies. ¢ 


B. PREPARATORY CLASSES. 


1. Fall term.—Reguired studies: Reading, grammar and composition, written 
arithmetic or mental arithmetic, political geography or physiology, penmanship or 
drawing, physical culture, two studies selected from group of B elective studies. 6 

2. Winter term.—Required studies: Reading or elements of literature, gram- 
mar and composition, written arithmetic or mental arithmetic, political geog- 
raphy or physiology, penmanship or drawing, physical culture, two studies selected 
from group of B elective studies, ® 

3. Spring term.—Required studies: Reading or elements of literature, gram- 
mar and composition, written arithmetic or mental arithmetic, political geog- 
raphy or physiology or physical geography, penmanship or drawing, physical 
culture, two studies selected from group of B elective studies. 


A. PREPARATORY CLASSES. 


The A classes may be considered ‘* conditional ’’ junior classes. 

1. Fall term.—Required studies:¢ Reading or elements of literature, grammar, 
written arithmetic, algebra or mental arithmetic, political geography or physi- 
ology, United States history, drawing or penmanship, physical culture. 

2. Winter term.—Required studies:° Reading or elements of literature, gram- 
mar, written arithmetic, algebra or mental arithmetic, political geography or 
physiology or physical geography, United States history, drawing or penmanship, 
physical culture. 

3. Spring term.—Required studies:¢ Reading or elements of literature, gram- 
mar, written arithmetic, algebra or mental arithmetic, political geography or 
physiology or physical geography, United States history, drawing or penmanship, 
physical culture. 

SUBJUNIOR STUDIES. 


The following studies must be completed before a student is admitted uncondi- 
tionally to the junior class: Reading, orthography, political geography, physiology, 
penmanship. ay 

A fair knowledge of the ‘‘ required ’’ preparatory branches will also be demanded 
for admission to the junior class. 

AS JUNIOR YEAR. 


1. First term.¢—Required studies:¢ Methods, English grammar, Latin, algebra, 
mental arithmetic, United States history, drawing, vocal music, physical culture. 

2. Second term.¢—Required studies:¢ Methods, elements of literature, Latin, 
written arithmetic, algebra, physical geography, United States history, drawing, 
physical culture. 

3. Third term.¢—Required studies:¢ School management, English grammar, 
Latin to Cesar, written arithmetic, algebra, botany, civics, single-entry book- 
keeping, physical culture. 

Elective studies for junior classes: Manual training, German, French, middle- 


year studies. 
MIDDLE YEAR. 


1. Fall term.—Required studies: Psychology, methods, rhetoric and composi- 
tion, Cesar, plane geometry. elements of chemistry, general history, manual train- 
ing, physical culture. 

2. Winter term.—Required studies: Psychology, methods, rhetoric and compo- 
sition, Cesar, plane geometry, elements of chemistry, general history, manual 
training, physical culture. 


a Elective studies for C classes: Latin, United States history, mental arithmetic, political 
geography, drawing, vocai music, German, French, methods. 

b Elective studies for B classes: Latin, algebra, United States history, mental arithmetic, physi- 
Boone Aye geography (3 B), German, French, drawing, vocal music, bookkeeping (3 B), 
methods. 

¢Elective studies for A classes: Latin, algebra, physical geography, physiology, mental arith- 
metic, drawing, elements of literature and composition, vocal music, bookkeeping, methods, 
German, French. 

a Classes in the ‘‘ first term” studies of the junior year will be formed in the fall and spring 
terms; ‘‘second term” studies in the winter and spring terms; ‘third term” studies in the 
spring term. ‘ 

eFor every study completed of the ‘required studies’ one of the ‘‘elective studies” should be 
substituted. 
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3. Spring term.—Required studies: Methods and observation in model school, 
rhetoric and composition, Cesar, plane geometry, elements of geology, elements of 
zoology, manual training, physical culture. 

Substitutions: Additional chemistry (three terms) and descriptive astronomy 
(one term) for Latin; Greek, German, or French (three terms) for chemistry. 

Elective studies for middle year: Greek, German, French, senior studies. 

Classes in the studies of the fall and winter terms of the middle year are not 
formed in the spring term asarule. Students will find it exceedingly beneficial, 
if not absolutely necessary, to attend school during the entire middle year. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


1. Fall term.—Required studies: History of education, methods, practice in 
model school, English classics, Cicero, solid geometry, physics, physical culture. 

2. Winter term.—Required studies: Methods, practice in model school, Amer- 
ican literature, Cicero and Virgil, trigonometry and surveying, physics, review 
United States history, physical culture. 

3. Spring term.—Required studies: Methods, practice in model school, English 
literature, Virgil, surveying and review arithmetic, review geography, review Eng- 
lish grammar, physical culture. 

Substitutions: English history (one term), ethics (one term), and logic (one 
term) for Latin; Greek (three terms), German (four terms), or French (four 
terms) for solid geometry, trigonometry, and surveying. 

Elective studies for senior year: Greek, French, German, advanced work in 
Latin, history, mathematics. 

Attendance during the entire senior year is required. 

The township high school law requires the regular course without any substitu- 
tions. 


FOR GRADUATES IN ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


Regular course completed in one year. 

1. Fall term.—Advanced psychology (or methods and practice), Cesar, ethics 
for Cicero, zoology, solid geometry. 

2, Winter term.—Advanced psychology (or methods and practice) , Cesar, logic 
for Cicero and Virgil, chemistry, American literature, plane trigonometry. 

3. Spring term.—Philosophy of education (or methods and practice), Cesar, 
English history for Virgil, chemistry, English literature, surveying. 

Substitutions: Additional chemistry (three terms) and descriptive astronomy 
(one term) for Cesar; Greek, German, or French (three terms) for chemistry; 
Greek (three terms), "German (four terms), or French (four terms) for solid 
geometry, trigonometry, and surveying. 

Students who have completed Cesar may study Cicero and Virgil instead of 
ethics, logic, and English history if they so desire. 

Classes in the foregoing branches will be organized so that graduates in the 
elementary course will have the opportunity of completing the regular course in 
two spring terms. Consultation with the various heads of departments with 
respect to the studies to be pursued in absentia is strongly urged. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE. 


(In addition to the regular course.) 


Leading to the degree of B. Pd.—Philosophy of education; advanced psychology; 
discussion of educational questions—school supervision, including school law; 
devices for teaching; educational theories, etc.; schoo! apparatus and applances— 
description, use, preparation. 

Leading to the degree-of M. Pd.—Two years teaching after graduation in the 
regular course; professional reading, with abstracts—history of education in the 
United States, European schools, systems of education; sanitary science, school 
architecture, etc.; thesis. 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 
(In addition to the foregoing courses. ) 


Required.—Ethics, Shakespeare, four plays, Latin or Greek or French or Ger- 
man, higher algebra, spherical geometry, chemistry, higher physics, Greek his- 
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tory, the essay—Lamb, Macaulay, Emerson. analytical geometry or natural 
science, Roman history, philosophy of education, poetry—Tennyson, Browning, 
differential and integral calculus or natural science, descriptive and mathematical 
astronomy, chemical and electrical apparatus, English history and logic. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


Students will have an opportunity of pursuing college preparatory studies in 
connection with their regular work. 


BUSINESS COURSE—PREPARATORY STUDIES. 


(Designed to prepare teachers of bookkeeping. ) 


To be completed.—Penmanship, reading, orthography, and political geography. 
A fair knowledge of written arithmetic, mental arithmetic, grammar and com- 
position, and single-entry bookkeeping. 


BUSINESS COURSE, COMPLETED. 


Required.—Business penmanship, United States history, twelve sets double- 
entry bookkeeping (three periods), gramimar and composition, written arithmetic, 
commercial geography, civics, commercial law, and physical culture. 

Optional,—Shorthand and typewriting. 


TYPEWRITING. 


A course in typewriting may be taken in connection with the foregoing business 
course or independently of it. Students usually acquire a good rate of speed in 
three inonths with one hour’s daily practice. 


SHORTHAND—PREPARATORY AND ADVANCED. 


The shorthand course may be taken with either of the foregoing courses or inde- 
pendently of them. It usually requires about six months to complete the prepara- 
tory course in shorthand, though students may acquire a sufficient knowledge of 
the subject in a shorter time to enable them to continue the practice without a 
teacher. 


= KINDERGARTEN COURSE. 
Complete junior year as outlined. 
Substitutions for middle year.—Special kindergarten work (three periods) Latin, 
geometry, and general history. 


PEDAGOGICAL COURSE FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


Advanced psychology, ethics, logic, history of education, philosophy of educa- 
tion, methods of teaching, school economy, practice of teaching, course of pro- 
fessional reading, review of common branches. 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


(Designed to prepare teachers of music.) 


(The following courses are so arranged that students may study music while 
pursuing branches of other courses.) 


VOCAL COURSE. 


First grade.—Breathing gymnastics, tone formation, proper placing of the voice; 
vowel studies and phonetics, vocalises, selected from Concone, Delle Sedie, 
Donaldi Vaccai, etc.; study of English ballad as a form, easy songs. 

Second grade.—Studies in phrasing, colorative exercises, vocalises by Concone, 
Panofka, Bordogni, etc., Italian pronunciation, study of the Cxeene Ta “Lied” 
songs from the English, Italian, and French schools. 

Third qrade.—Studies in rapid execution and musical form; easier arias from 
opera and oratorio. special study of the different schools. 

Fourth grade.—Selections from the standard operas and oratorios, including the 
works of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Weber, Wagner, Gounod, St. Saéns, etc.; songs 
by Franz, Brahms, Gluck, etc. 
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PIANO COURSE. 


First grade.—Kohler’s Very First Lessons, Mathew’s Graded Studies, grade I; 
Schmidt’s Five-Finger Exercises; major scales, selections from Gurlitt, Spindler, 
Liehur, etc. 

Second grade.—Mathew’s Graded Studies, grade Il; Mathew’s Introduction to 
Phrasing, Schmidt’s Five-finger Exercises, major and minor scales, Clementi 
sonatines, selections from modern and classic composers. 

Third grade.—Mathew’s Studies in Phrasing, book I; Mathew’s Graded Stud- 
ies, books III and IV; Czerny’s Etudes de Vélocité, books 1 and 2; Arpeggio’s, 
Mason’s Touch and Technic, book II; Mozart sonatas, selections from modern and 
classic composers. 

Fourth grade.—Cramer’s Etudes, Bach’s Preludes and Fugues, Mason’s Touch 
and Technic, books III andIV; Beethoven’s Sonatas, selections from Liszt, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Grieg. 

A comprehensive course in harmony, theory, history of music, and analysis is 
offered to any student who may desire these branches. 


Opportunity to complete any of the foregoing courses as early as possible will 
be afforded. It must be remembered, however, that studies are taught in this 
institution from the point of view of the teacher, and that consequently they are 
differently (and more thoroughly) taught than in academies and high schools. 


The New Jersey State Normal School. 


The New Jersey State normal school, located at Trenton, receives students only 
froin the State of New Jersey: 

There are two classes of applicants for admission to the normal school, whose 
claims, under the present educational conditions of the State, are respected: 

First. Persons who come from the large territory where there are no *‘ approved ”’ 
high schools, but who have done a large amount of high school work, either in 
county courses or in partially developed high schools. 

For this class of persons a longer course is provided, consisting of a brief and 
comprehensive arrangement of academic matter presented from the teaching 
point of view, which, supplemented by the strictly professional subjects, enables 
them to reach a standard practically equivalent to that reached by high school 
graduates at the end of their shorter course. i 

Second. Persons who are graduates of ‘‘approved’’ high schools. “Two courses 
are arranged for this class: The one designed for those who wisk to prepare to 
teach anywhere in the grades, and consisting of a number of required units and a 
number of elective units, which may be so chosen as to strengthen the student in 

particular branches, or to give an equivalent amount of training in each of the 
branches; the other designed for those who wish to equip themselves especially 
for kindergarten or beginning work. 

Advanced elective work is provided for those who wish to teach high school 
subjects. 


MippLe West NorMAL SCHOOLS. 


The Middle West and Upper Mississippi Valley normal schools had their origin 
principally through legislative action, in the same way as universities and agri- 
cultural colleges, except that in most cases they had no advantages of land grants 

-or perinanent endowments, as the higher educational institutions had. 

These norinal schools are, however, a part of the educational system of the States 
in which they are located and are not dependent on any special locality for sup- 
port, financial aid, or control. Their students are of three classes: (1) Graduates 
of good high schools; (2) practical teachers holding county teachers’ certificates 
and with some experience as teachers in public schools; (8) such persons as can 
pass an entrance examination and are of prescribed age. In many of these normal 
schools none but professional students are received. These schools are generally 
recognized by the State universities as preparatory schools, with the right to have 
their graduates admitted to advanced standing, the usual custom being to grant 
junior class standing to normal school graduates of the standard four-year course 
commonly offered. This has had the effect of benefiting both the normal schools 
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and the universities, and of placing in the public schools as superintendents and 
high school teachers a large number of competent educators who are graduates 
of both the normal school and the university. The tendency in this region is to 
have one large and strong normal school of a high grade, approximating a college 
for teachers, and a number of schools of a lower grade to prepare teachers for the 
more elementary grades of public schools. In most of the States this tendency 
has not yet assumed actual form, but there is gradually growing a sentiment in 
favor of an organization of this kind. The majority of these schools rightly 
believe that to secure academic instruction of the extent and character that their 
students need, the normal school, while professional in the main, will always con- 
tinue to give so-called academic instruction, despite the theory, less frequently 
advanced than formerly, that this academic work should be relegated to other 
educational agencies. It should be borne in mind that the academic instruction 
here mentioned is given from the teacher’s point of view, which renders it a 
different kind of work from that given in other schools than normal schools. 
Typical courses of study of these schools are here given. The following courses 
are copied from the catalogue of the State normal school located at Dekalb, M1: 


Courses of study, State Normal School at Dekulb, Til. 
THE TWO-YEAR COURSE. 


[The figures indicate the number of recitations each week. ] 


FIRST YEAR. 


FIRST TERM. SECOND TERM. THIRD TERM. 


igemetalhy 22.022 2202 565-. 4.) Reading 2.J2...-..22 4) Alpébrag2. 4 
PPNOLOPY cour w aocseecssadesces 4a) AVILNMGie oc eee aes 4 ears: RE 4 
Te BISWA ONE es close cars eee eee d | History .2.-.--.-.2.---c2.... #2 | Bielozyoe:. 2.2 -.. =n % 
English grammar -__------- A BIOlOR Vis ae == see eee aeee 4 | Music.._.....- Bees. 
Psychology and pedagogy. 4 Psychology and pedagogy. 4 | Psychology and pedagogy. 4 
DAWA 2 iene on ee ene eae Soar || ADR ARAB OER Ee a es Au Drawing eee osees ee 2 
SECOND YAR. 
~ 


FIRST a F 


SECOND TERM. 


THIRD TERM. 


Teaching=ee:..-2.0. balf day IFleaching....0..522- Haliday | Teaching 22 23a eee. Half day 
Physics __._-- SR gt DW GOOMeCt in, = =s22-2 22s eee se 5 | Philosophy of education... 4 
NleGiiver: (2am seco. ote SAIB ectivcww ances seco ene 2 4 | School management.-...... 1 
School ae eneat Been: 1 | School management, ------ 1 | Elective...) 3. 5 
ELECTIVES. ELECTIVES. LECTIVE 

‘IES Pe ee DU RSLs a bine tee er 22 a eee 2. (0) |\Patin 222 ese 
CiGS baat ee eee eee PeGermalin= 255.0. 2 Seen AD German 22. 1. ee 5 
MiteraAtuLe ssc. = 2-2582-2.-5 SOA MLiterature. 2 eee is) ),|, SACD WERE, ee 5 
Sociology ..-2--..-220-2.-2-. 5 | Sociology .....---..-------- Bl Gociolo@y...2....2.- see ose 5 
iG Seen! cfs eee ae COMI LNCS eee ee ee Dil psychology. ss. aa 5 
Oratonyes eee eee Se De PASERON OMe 2s. =e Oy Ol atory 2222... ee ee 5 
ND) Teena ltl eee os eee ae GS (PIB See abaved 22 os ah ee Oy Drawn oo oe ee ey 
History of education....... 5 | Civies_____- ee ee Physiography Lop eens 4 
Philosophy ..-...------ e--s- 0) History ot education.__._- 5 | Political economy... _____-__- 5 
MOLI Cees ee we se OMEN LOLIG: =) ees eee di) Chemistry ......----- 5 

Geology 2222... an 5 


An educational thesis of 
candidate for graduation. 
whole course. 


FIRST THERM. 


not less than fifteen hundred words is required of each 
Weekly exercises in composition extend through the 


THE THREE-YEAR COURSE. 


Figst YEAR. 


SECOND THERM. 


THIRD TERM. 


Reading or Latin............ 4 | Grammar or Latin_..--.-. 4| Algebra or Latin ___--._.-- 4 
Arithmetic -....-........... 4 | Amthmetic 22.2.9. 2). 4 History 4 
Geocnap lyases nee HS EG eOSap liye a eeeneee 4 | Grammal_--3-- 4 
Elementary physics...~.... - 4-| Elementary physics____.... - 4} Biology ._-.___-..--_-.------ 4 
Reda 0 yee eee | Rea dime... eee eee 4.) Music.......2:.22002s2eeeeee 4 
Tees yyeL 1 open esas nee eee || IDNR ANNE oe cece conse 2 | Drawile =) 2 
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FIRST THERM. 


SECOND YAR. 


SECOND TERM. 


SCHOOLS. 
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THIRD TERM. 


PM@eta. 2225-5. 2---5-- shnn ee 4} Literature -_...-- pete | Meh ate cece a eer ene 4 

Be chology and pedagogy. 4]! Geometry -.....___...-.-.. 4 | Geometry or Latin .....-.- 4 

Riiccoimyereeeeeeeeeeee-------4 4) Civies or lbatin ---__- ihe tome 4 | Physical geography .------ 4 

JERONO ES? a .cts creer see eI UL C0) 0S ean ase er 45 EBIOLOS yas eee eee 4 

Rhetoric or Latin.......... 4 | Psychologyand pedagogy. 4 | Psychologyand pedagogy. 4 

IDPS fy || ID RRO ie lhee oe ntscadeeeaamess od Dhe hiabereg eS = Ae eo ee 2 
THIRD YEAR. 

FIRST TERM. SECOND TERM. THIRD TERM. 
Mewes 426-2226 dali day | Teaching 22.222)... Half day Techn es S222 22-2) Haltiday, 
eWiSICS este eee ses. be Tey SiC Sie arse eee 5 | Philosopby of education... 4 
JON@GWAME 6 aseoecc ee sete eee 4) Elective -._....---.-------. 4 | School T amonout ee ae 
School management ..-..-- 1{| School management _-_-_._. ‘MM IECtH Veena. a eae 5 


The electives are the same as in the two-year course. 


composition continue through the whole course. 
subject, and to contain not less than fifteen hundred words, is required of every 


candidate for graduation. 


FIRST TERM. 


THH FOUR-YEAR COURSE. 


First YUAR. 


SECOND TERM. 


Weekly exercises in 


A. thesis on some educational 


THIRD TERM. 


Latin grammarandreader. 5 | Latin grammar and easy Cesar and composition.... 5 
Georraphy 22.22222c2222-.2. 4 MOM CLIN Oren ee one see er ene OUISEMStO RY == S228 o 2. 2 ee 
Elementary physics....---- 4 | English grammar __-_...-_- 40 OMe Obra ras. ee eee 4 
NAC aS OR Vi eee ee fee Aari thre tice eo ee HU taderenobbobee oe ee he eee ee 4 
PANGhiMN CtIlC meece eases sss ¢ Kiementary poysics.-..0.. £ Wbiglosy.2. 222.2)... 4 
AR CaCl sa ok ee en 4 
“SECOND YEAR. 
FIRST TERM. SECOND TERM. THIRD TERM. 
Cesar and composition _... 5 | Ceesar.........-...-.-----.- 5 | Ciceroand composition.... 5 
ce nimeeeeerereneseenc. 4) Biolopy....2. 02 ae eee) ni terature, eee oe ee 4 
aol OSiygeeee see oe Sa ce {i} Geometry .£222.222.522--22 | Brolory ee 4 
JEN OOKOR OIG oe 3 A Ue Va ture coe eee cores 4 | Geometry yea om. ece 4 
RD AGAWAM OS oo ee ee oe eral UDRG Aah ie er Ae ee a 2 | Drawing Bee .........22 2 
THIRD YEAR, "i 
1 aa oe 
PIRST TERM. SECOND TERM. THIRD TURM. 
Siccroand composition.-2. 9G || Ovid o....-.2--s..cse-eese So Ware tees: aie eee 5 
IS TORY te ee oe ee ec 4 | German or Greek____.___- 5 | German or Greek_....-.-.. 5 
GenmantorGteekwessos=2.-5 5 | Psychology and pedagogy. 4 | Psychology and pedagogy - 4 
Psychology and pedagogy. 41} Civicsorpoliticaleconomy 4 | Literature or physical ge- 
DD Teele) Ce oe oe || IDEN ARIE meteors aasoses Fe OP 1a yee 
: DY a WAN oes eee eee 2 
FOURTH YEAR. 
FIRST TERM, SECOND TERM. THIRD TERM. 
Wercilor physics -..-...-.-- Gul liivs Or phySiCSe- saat eee ae 5 | Philosophy of education... 5 
German or Greek __...____- 5 | German or Greek ... _..... 5 | German or Greek or chem- 
MEBYEI NGS ok oo oe yee Half ae ede hin a= see Half day ASUINY eyecare ate eee 5 
Schcol management-._.----- 1] Schoolmanagement..-.--. 1 | Teaching -.--_._-_._- Half day 
School management._..... 1 


If entitled to take electives instead of teaching, choice may be made from the 
Weekly exercises in composition will be required 


list in the two-year course. 
An educational thesis is required for graduation as in the 


throughout the course. 
preceding courses. 


The State normal school at Ypsilanti, Mich., 


‘has for a number of years been 


doing work of collegiate grade, and the legislature of 1897, in recognition of this 
fact, authorized the State board of education to designate the school, in the 
courses leading to life certificates and degrees, by the name of the Michigan State 
Normal College. ”’ 
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The norinal college offers a number of courses, two of which are here given: 
Courses of study, Michigan State Normal College. 
COURSE A (GENERAL). 


For graduates of approved high schools. Leading to a life certificate. Time 
required, two years. 


First CoLLEGE YEAR. SECOND COLLEGE YEAR. 
FIRST QUARTER. FIRST QUARTER. 
Weeks. Weeks. 
Ie Psychology ...:.222.25 2-22 ccceceeseceeee S25] 1, Meachers’ courses 22222 ee na 
plementary Utawing, Uii.-2 sas. == Sea 125] 2. History of education ==-_ 12 
Soeiysicall training. es eee ee 3. Teaching or elective............---.------ 24 
Pee LGC IVC eee een oot ee eee a eee 24444, Physical training. .22 2.225.222) eee 
Ro tal leeee eee ea eel eee en 48 Total..: te cee ee 48 
SECOND QUARTER. | SECOND QUARTER. 
Weeks. | Weeks 
lee ESy CHOlOS Vere ara 2 nee See aan ae ee ea) ll. Teachers’ coursess2s.- 22-2 = 24 
De LGaAChOrs COULPSOS Meee) a hee ee ee 12a 2. Elective or teaching _.. = 2-2. 24 
3. Elementary drawing, 2.......-_-.-.-.-..- 12 — 
prey ivi) Gallet cy ini 1 eee es ee ee ee Total 2222 5520..225205 5. 
iy: JBUCBAYCL eae Ae ae eee ene ee, Aly 
—— THIRD QUARTER. 
0) bre Se aa are epee ee eget AS ol epee 48 . Weeks 
: : 1. ‘Teachers’ Courses! ... 2205-2 24 
THIRD QUARTER. ®. Teaching or elective.__.......55 eee 24 
Weeks 
ie Pedagogy a Sete Sp eRe en aN 12 Noto: coe ccs ek eee 48 
Plea rCleV Ss COUNBCS. x... sc2scc=ss--Seeecas see ; 
3. ee trai saa PIES BGM ne vena Geer A ees 
4. Elective - eee ea ss Schnee ram ato tA 
(1 ee aE AO eee ee ee 48 | 


This course is best adapted to those graduates of approved high schools who 
wish to prepare for grade positions, schools of mixed grades, or for principalships 
and superintendencies. 


oe ~». COURSE C (DEGREE COURSE). 


For graduates from courses A and B. Leading to the degree of bachelor of 
pedagogics (8. Pd.) and a life certificate entitling the holder to teach in any of 
the public schools of the State of Michigan. Time required: Two years. 


THIRD COLLEGE YEAR. FourtTH COLLEGE YEAR. 
FIRST QUARTER. FIRST QUARTER. 
Weeks. Weeks 
1. Sociology -.. Diese cce ace eensee 12 1k Advanced psy cholocy, seas 12 
», Professional work _._._._.._....-.-...__.. 12 | £2. Professional work 22.2)... eee 1 
Poy, LEAS CREA GAS een cra Rok pga oe sa WS ard Bes PAR US: HI6@CtlvyG 225.65 se eee eee 24 
SECOND QUARTER. SECOND QUARTER. 
Weeks. Weeks. 
NEWT OSOD Wy jn 2226 2 shore 2 cea eee a ee J2a0 Bl, Reaching. 2 eee eee ee 12 
Ze Protessiond li wok 22.2525. seese ee ee Mite: Professional wok —- 22422 12 
ep ee EGU Cee ete ees Re ee nee eee 24 3: WIGChIiVe 222255 o ee ee 2 
THIRD QUARTER. | THIRD QUARTER. 
Weeks. Weeks 
JP peice of SUuCAtOn = 2. 22..5 22559205220 ee 12 CL. eaehine: vs202 eee 12 
2. Professional work .2...--s----ss..-.2+.-. 12) 2. Protessiondl work _........2. =e 12 
Bie DOU CA A ite i eran aes ae epee res oe de ie 24 COeMlOGtlVei cc sco cces oes see eee 24 
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The Colorado State Normal School announces the following courses of study: 


Outline of work, Colorado State Normal School. 


Weeks. Periods. ou 
SOPHOMORE. 
(Requisites, 44 term hours.) 
ARISE) OTRAS aon eaecds Sa See ee ee A 36 5 10 
(GROXOUM OVEN PY case egrat eae ci Ee Se ee 36 5 10 
E21 | nna Seale bos one ckeccs Hance ac eek 36 4 8 
Reading and Symnastics.-.----.. ~~~... -----+ +--+ 2-222 22 22ee ee eee eee nen 36 3 6 
Physics ATE Ol O S:\\ aan eee ee ee SPO P oe ere ooo ele ee 36 5 10 
MINUSIG SoooccbdssocuGeaee OBC csu ae ses Sede see See re rc eee eee 9 36 3 6 
JUNIOR. 
(Requisites, 40 term hours.) 

Training school: 

iL, QUSBOTA VENER. cicero aces on oe See eee se ae re rare & 5 1 2 

@, SCHATTEN? 22s. daGsGaaseres Boab SeL cone 6 Seco eres 36 13 | 3 

3. A BNTNUOTION ENO. 8 ele i le ey eS LE Sue en rs. 8 36 | 12 | 3 

4. Reading and poy Cilio se eee ee ce. fo eee 2] 36 | 2 4 

6), JPUDOIEKG yclhere)| GUNG ane aakeee eee Secs ee sane ae ee eee 36 3 6 

= PHELAN OEE Sienna sea i mS ce ae Oe tee re 36 3 6 

English a Ge Va Came een ne, rife ne eS eo). 36 | 4 8 

Siloam OmesticieCOuOMiy ee eeee se | ee eee eo eee ee ees oe 36 | 2 4 

TBO NIGER 53sec aS a BSCE Se Aes aoe ae ele eel ees ae eres Ae se eer eee 36 2 4 

INGRIENG eosnda6 5 cach aSes oa SGcreeniae Teen ieee gee eee eee 36 8 4 

SENIOR. 
(Requisites, 40 term hours.) 
Hach cOnmebea Chil menses sae Sa See eee ene n se ee oc sce eck le 4 36 5 10 
> GMI cms Sooo Ree eH eee eae Sane See Reb Gaeta ee eee oe 36 1 2 
aE GL COLT AD Wye sen ame eee one een Bie eet NNN ee fente meee aie aie oe oie. 36 13 3 
4, History eid WEN CERO Ror: sok eens Aiea cya a SPR ego ae ea 36 2 4 
Fn, TVRTIUSIIG cx oe lee ease ee ee ea ap em el ae es ee 36 2 4 
Philosophy and history of education 36 5 10 
Melis hear Cebit Gul Ore ee = eee See ae emer eet es Seiaee eee. 2k ee 36 3 6 
Reading and physical culture ......-..-.-.-.-------- re es Se we 36 | 1} 3 
| - SS 
ELECTIVES. f 
\" 
(Junior, 10 term hours; senior, 10 term hours.) ee ' 


Electives may be selected from the following subjects or groups. The fir st numbers following 
Ee pr ouDs designate the number of recitations per week in each subject; the second designate 
the term hours. 


Group I: Latin, German, French, ppanish, Mnelish, and literature .....-..-222-22--e2- 5 10 
Group I: Anthropology, sociology, Iistonyea covenmmenteeee= 4-2... = neers 5 10 
Group IT: Physiology, - eNO LO. Nets COC aes =. eee corer, heasoccn seen eee cee ee eens 10 
Croup lve Physics, chemistry, physiogtaphy, biology...._--.......-------=----=-----2-<- 10 
CLOUDMEE NG Lrigvonometry, analytical geometry ....2.....-.--..----.----5--.--5------ 2522 10 
(Giron, “NU FNS sh Ss Ok ee Pe ec PP 10 
Group VII: Sloyd, cooking and sewing, library handicraft __............---...------ 10 
Group VIII: Reading Ae gp liv Sl Cals G ulti: Ogee eos em me aes AU Ree eye ee 10 


(GROMNRD — WOR TRG en brssee Wik Spa pe ey Spe ee ees en eee OO en See eer cs, 10 


SOUTHERN NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR WHITE STUDENTS. 


There are two classes of southern normal schools: One that is intended for white 
students, and is inodeled, as far as possible, on the best plans, scholastic and pro- 
fessional; and one that is intended for colored students, and in which elementary, 
academic, and professional training is combined with special industrial instruction. 
In schools of the first class the problems are much like the problems of the normal 
schools of other parts of the Union. Inthe second class the problems are dis- 
tinctly special and local, and have in mind many more interests and economic 
needs than simply the preparation of teachers for the ordinary school, as it is the 
theory that these industrially trained colored normal school graduates have a 
larger and more important mission than simply the scholastic instruction com- 
monly considered as the province of the elementary school. They are to givea 


‘ 
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special trend to the industrial activities of the people among whom they labor, and 
are to become leaders in all progress, intellectual and economic. 

The Alabama State Normal College was established as a State normal school 
in 1873, with a four years’ course of study. The course in pedagogics proper 
covers a period of three years. The work of the second year is largely practice 
work. In the third and fourth years practice and theory are combined. In the 
second year the aim is to teach pupils to prepare and give lessons as regards mat- 
ter, method, and manner. The lessons are written, submitted to the teacher for 
correction, and given to classmates, who endeavor to act the part of the pupils 
for whom the lesson is intended, and who afterwards present’ criticisms to be 
reviewed by the teacher. In the third year the philosophy of methods is discussed. 

There are two courses, the advanced and the professional. The advanced, or 
regular course, occupies four years. The professional course requires but one 
year, and is intended for teachers of experience and graduates of high schools 
and colleges who do not wish to take the regular course. 

The course of study of the Loutstana State normal school covers three years of 
eight months each, as follows: 

First year.—Arithmetic, English grammar and composition, geography, history 
of United States. physiology and hygiene, penmanship and bookkeeping. 

Second year.—Advanced arithmetic, algebra, rhetoric, English literature, zool- 
ogy. botany, general history, psychology, civil government, and history of edu- 
cation. 

Third year.—Geometry, English literature, physics, chemistry, psychology, 


ethics, pedagogy, methods of teaching, school management, and practice teaching 
in the practice school. 


In the practice school, consisting of four primary grades, the usual branches of 
such grades, including drawing, vocal music, and calisthenics, are taught by the 
most approved modern methods. These grades are in charge of trained normal 
graduates and form as indispensable an adjunct to a normal schoolas is the work- 
shop to a school of practical mechanics or the hospital to a medical college. For 
an hour eacirlay the members of the senior normal class, divided into groups, are - 
required to give; lessons in these grades. This work is not intended to be mere 
experiment or ©Sservation, but bona fide teaching under the direction of trained 
specialists. Each. student teacher is required to prepare the lesson beforehand in 
all its details, according to a plan devised by the training teacher. At the expira- 
tion of the practice hour the members of the senior class again assemble in their 
class rooms, when their work is subjected to the criticism of their classmates and 
of their training teacher, who point out errors both in government and in instruc- 
tion. It is held by the faculty that no young teacher can go through this daily 
experience for months without acquiring much of that presence of mind, that 
self-control. that fertility of resources, and that ready knowledge of methods and 
devices which give the surest guaranty of success, not only in the school room, but 
in any other field of human endeavor. 

The Peabody Normal College, Nashville, Tenn., has occupied a prominent posi- 
tion among the normal schools of the South. It is named for the distinguished 
philanthropist, George Peabody. who established a large fund to be used for edu- 
cational purposes in the Southern States. It has been supported by the Peabody 
fund and the State of Tennessee. The late Dr. J. L. M. Curry, for many years 
the general agent of the Peabody fund, says of this school: 


Giving to all the Southern States the benefit of improved normal instruction 
widened the college from a local State institution intoa college for the South. 


And again: 


In establishing the college there was no intent to favor Tennessee above other 
Southern States. .The training of teachers for all the Southern .States was the 
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object. As the munificence of Mr. Peabody was the stimulus and the means for 
establishing systems of public schools in the States; so the normal college has 
pointed the way and aroused the effort for the organizing of the more local but 
indispensable norma! schools, 


NorMAL SCHOOLS FOR COLORED STUDENTS. 


_ A normal school for colored teachers was opened in Baltimore in 1869. Its 
income is derived partly from a State appropriation and partly from tuition fees. 
The instruction given in this school is mainly if not wholly academic. 

The State normal school for colored students at Montgomery, Ala., was estab- 
lished in 1874, by the State of Alabama. It was the first and for many years the 
only school supported by a Southern State for the higher education of the negro. 
Its board of trustees consists of the governor and State superintendent of educa- 
tion and six prominent citizens of the State. It is strictly a State school, owned 
and controlled by the State, and receiving no contributions from individuals. 
While designed primarily for a normal school, it has also industrial departments, 
in which carpentry, blacksmithing, wagon making, printing, cooking, sewing, 
and dressmaking are taught. A small appropriation was made by a recent legis- 
lature for agricultural science, and quite an interest has been developed, espe- 
cially among the girls, in kitchen-gardening and floriculture. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute is situated in Elizabeth City 
County, in Virginia, on the Hampton River, overlooking Hampton Roads. The 
school, consisting of sixty buildings, stands on a plantation of 185 acres, the site 
of Hampton Hospital, one of the military hospitals of the civil war. The Hamp- 
ton Institute was opened in April, 1868, under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, with Gen. .S. C. Armstrong in charge. In 1870 it was 
chartered by a special act of the general assembly of Virginia, and thus became 
independent of any association or sect. It is not, as is often supposed, a Govern- 
ment or a State school, but is a private corporation controlled by a board of 
seventeen trustees, representing different denominations, no one of which has a 
majority. Started for the purpose of providing a practical education for the chil- 
dren of the ex-slaves, the school, in 1878, opened its doors to Indian pupils, and 
has since that time devoted itself chiefly to the development of nefro and Indian 
youth. 

The aim of the Hampton Institute was stated in 1870, by its founder, General 
Armstrong, in the following words: 

To train selected youth who shall go out and teach and lead their people, first 
by example by getting land and homes; to give them not a dollar that they can 
earn for themselves; to teach respect for labor; to replace stupid drudgery with 
skilled hands, and to these ends to build up an industrial system for the sake not 
only of self-support and intelligent labor but also for the sake of character. 

It sustains the following departments: Normal department, domestic art and 
domestic science departments, agriculture department, business department, Arm- 
strong and Slater Memorial trade school, boys’ productive industries, department 
of domestic work, medical department, military department, and missionary 
department. 

In an article in the Philadelphia Press under date of April 23, 1904, Talcott 
Williams says of this school: 

In its students to-day it is beginning to reap the fruits of itsown labor. Over the 
twenty years in which I have seen the institute, the advance in the personnel of the 
attendance is immeasurable. They were once half-grown young men and women 
physically, dulled by toil and aflame with desire for education. They are to-day 
students like other students elsewhere, alert, intelligent, full of spirit, and com- 
ing here so much better trained that the standard has advanced in a decade nearly 


two years. Their training leaves them with trades, with model training in ° 
the work of teaching and of agriculture and with disciplined characters. The 
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‘*Hampton man’’ is coming to be recognized all over the South. The leading 
niissionary in central Africa is a, Hampton graduate; so is the leading civil engi- 
neer in Liberia. Hampton's Indian graduates are being elected to office in the 
West in white communities. 

The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute was established by an act of the 
legislature of Alabama, passed in 1880, and was opened in a church July 4, 1881. 
The normal course includes the following branches with others: Algebra, arith- 


netic, bookkeeping, botany, civil government, drawing, geography, geometry, 


grainmar, history, literature, mental and moral philosophy, music, physiology, 
physics, political economy, reading, rhetoric, spelling, and theory and practice of 
teaching. The theory and practice of teaching is one of the eight subjects pur- 
sued by the senior class. . The industrial department has advanced to a high state 
of efficiency. Itis subdivided into more than twenty-five industries, including 
the following branches: Agriculture, brickmaking, carpentry, printing, black- 
sinithing, tinsmithing, shoemaking, harness naking, sewing, laundry and saw- 
mill. Tuition is free. The price of board, including washing, lights, fuel, etc., 
is $8 per month. Students are given an opportunity to earn $2 or $3 a month, so 
that with a good outfit of clothing the sum of $50 is sufficient to carry an indus- 
trious student through the school year of nine months. The appropriation of 
$2,000 annually made by the State legislature at first was increased in 1883 to $8,000 
annually. The whole State appropriation is used to pay tuition; for all other 
expenses the school looks to its friends, North and South. This school under the 
leadership of Booker T. Washington is doing a remarkable work for the colored 
people of the South. Itis a fact that has an important bearing upon the work of 
the institute that all its officers, teachers, and employees belong to the negro race 
and that the numerous buildings belonging to the institute have been erected in 
large part by the students. 


Paciric Coast NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The normal schools of the Pacific coast do not need to furnish all the teachers 
required in their elementary schools, since many reasons have led a large num- 
ber of teachers well educated and professionally trained, to go to the coast from 
other States..’This fact has ena’ led the normal schools of this section, in even the 
younger States, to require a higher standard for entrance than has been possible 
in other States of the Union. The general opinion, therefore, prevails here that 
a high school education should be the minimum standard of entrance. In addi- 
tion, many of these schools do not undertake to prepare teachers for any work 
beyond primary and grainmar grades, as the limits placed upon the certificates 
issued to their graduates forbid their teaching in higher grades, an additional col- 
lege standard examination being required to enable one to teach in high school 
grades. This has the effect of keeping the course of study within limits, and also 
enables more attention to be given to special lines and to training in the practice 
school than is common in many normal schools in other States of the Union. It 
has been customary for the school authorities on the Pacific coast to accept the 
diplomas of graduates of reputable normal schools from other States, and thus 
they have obtained an excellent corps of teachers. Within a short time the rules 
with respect to certificates from other parts of the Union have been made some- 
what more rigid. 

The course of study of the Los Angeles normal school is as follows: 


Course of study, Los Angeles (Cal.) Normat School, 


The regular course of study occupies four years. 

Any student who shall accomplish the work prescribed in the course of study 
shall be graduated on the recommendation of the faculty, provided that one entire 
year must be passed in the school. 
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FIRST, OR JUNIOR, YEAR. 


11381 


(The first number refers to the number of weeks; the second to the hours per week. ] 


Junior B. 
Eee SS1O lid ements Saat nae WD anale aoc nama oan Sa en ese 
“Gye (a Se eee eee ce | Grammar—20—4. 
Ree Ne eee eae ere aia. cc ae 8 Chemistry—20—3. 
PittieIMatlOSa 42.2.5 -sussss4-sa4 


Art and manual training....... 


Algebra—20—4. 


Sloyd—20—2. 


History—20—4. 
Reading—20—3. 


Junior A. 


English—20 +4, 


Bo tany—20—5. 
Geography—20—4,. 


Algebra—20—4, 


Drawing—20—2. 
Sloyd—20—2. 


omtieeent 


Physical training—20—3. 


Be COU S oeaeeasr naan Physical training—20—3. Music—20—1, 
Music—20—2. | 
SECOND YEAR. 
Middle D. Middle C. 
Barre eA Tt | ee eer OE eee ee ec oe ee eens one aa ni ose kweees one eee 
jBYOyeAbIS Np AgaceeesoSeeaseees ae English—20—4. Word work—20—4, 
. : Domestic science—20—2. 

SCI: ae os Zoology —20—5. { Physiology—20—5. 
Wathematicguessssss 222.8252 48. Geometr y—20—5. 


Art and manual training 


Miscellaneous 


Professional 


Eyes) eee eee ee | 


Science 


Art and manual training 


Miscellaneous 


Drawing—20—2. 
Sloyd—20—2. 


History—20—4. 
Physical training—20—3. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Middle B. 
Psychology—20—4. 


«- English—20—5. 


Chemistry—20—3. 
Physics—20—4. 


Method in ree training— 


{ 


fo 


. Drawing—20—2. 


Physical training—20—3. 
Music—20—2. 


| 


= salle See! 
Drawing—20—2. 
Slovd—20—1. 
OE 
Reading:-—20—3. 
History—20—5. 
Music—20—2. 
Physical training—20—2, 


Middle A. 


Psychology—20—4. 


Literature—20—5. 


Domestic science—20—38. 
Physics—20—5. 


Geometry—20—4, 


Drawing—20—2. 


} Physical training—2U—2. 
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FOURTH, OR SENIOR, YEAR. 


=e 


Senior B. Senior A. 
History and philosophy of School law—20—1. 
Poles i Oni] ke ase ae. ee education—20—3. School economy—10—3. 
\| General pedagogy—20-4. | Teaching—20—12}. 
English. _._._..........-.........| Pedagogy of grammar—20—3, MMe thiodl in Tatar ie a 


ee | Method in bi 201, 
Science 22-2222... -2-- 2222-22. - oe Redacogy ot geography—20—3.}{ Mathoo in Boneree ty 
an ae 
Mathematics __.__...............| Pedagogy of arithmetic—20—5.| Method in arithmetic—20—1. 
Art and manual training. ____-_- | Pedagogy of drawing—20—2. Method in drawing—20—1. 


. lin hi 20= 
| Pedagogy of reading—20—3. ees es Seems) 


Pedagogy of music—20—1. : one ae 
|Pedagesy ofphysicalcultare—) yycyea 9a phusieal oatiane— 
ae 20—1. 


The work of senior B has been arranged with the guiding principle of direct 
preparation for teaching, and each subject is presented also from the *‘ method ”’ 
point of view. The work of senior A carries forward the same idea with super- 
vision of training school practice and discussions of principles applied in the 
teaching of various studies. These ‘‘method’’ talks are by the special teachers of 
the respective subjects. 


The foregoing courses of study are selected from a large number of courses 
equally good and equally typical. As a rule all the normal schools of a State 
have the same general course of study, and there 1s no great variation among the 
States of adivisionof the Union. There is more difference in the standards applied 
by the faculties of different institutions than in the courses of study, One normal 
school may emphasize scholarship, another practice work, another observation, 
another some ‘ohase of academic work, as mathematics or language, and so on. 
Here as elsewhere the trite truth applies, ‘‘ As is the faculty, so is the school.”’ 
The reputation of an institution of learning depends wholly upon its president and 
faculty. Generally normal school faculties have in them men and women of 
recognized scholarship and pronounced professional skill who havea clear concep- 
tion of the problems before them. Many of the leading text-books used in the 
public schools of the United States have been written by teachers in State normal 
schools. Specialists in educational doctrine and its applications find the State 
normal school a fruitful field for their labors, and each year there seems to be an 
advance made along the lines of a fuller understanding of child growth and devel- 
opmentand a deeper conviction of the greatimportance of the work of the educators 
of the educators of the future men and women of the nation: and normal school 
courses of study are constantly undergoing modifications m the hght of the prog- 
ress made by careful scientific experiments in the education of the young. 


CONTROL OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Asa rule the external affairs of State normal schools are managed by a board 
of trustees, usually appointed by the governor of the State and confirmed by the 
senate. While the power of electing teachers rests with the board of trustees. 
the president or principal usually nominates the other members of the faculty, 
and this nomination is wisely regarded as equivalent to an election. Those schools 
are most successful that vest the power of management and government. in the 
head of the faculty, with no unnecessary interference from local boards. 
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The following detailed statement concerning the management of normal schools 
in different States is taken in part from the report on normal schools published in 
the volume of Proceedings of the Los Angeles meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association: 

In California each State normal school has a local board of five members, 
appointed by the governor. There is also a joint board, composed of the presidents 
of the several normal schools, the presidents of the boards, and two elective mem- 
bers from each board. This joint board formulates the general courses of study. 
The local board directs the expenditure of money for its school. Appropriations 
are made for each normal school separately. 

The State Normal School of Colorado is controlled by a board of seven trustees, 
six of whom are appointed by the governor and confirmed by the senate. Two 
members are appointed every two years. The State superintendent of public 
instruction is a member of the board ex officio. These trustees have entire con- 
trol of the school under the law. 

Each normal school in Illinois has its own board of trustees, consisting of seven 
members, of whom the State superintendent of public instruction is one ex officio. 
All authority in the management of these institutions is put into the hands of 
their boards. Hach institution receives an appropriation biennially from the 
general assembly. 

The members of the board of regents of the State normal school at Emporia, 
Kans., are appointed by the governor, subject to the approval of the State senate. 
They hold office for four years, one-half of the board being appointed every two 
years. They formulate courses of study, elect teachers. and fix their salaries. 
Some time ago the legislature undertook to determine the salaries of teachers, 
but it was found that the plan was not feasible. 

The Maryland State Normal School is governed and controlled by the State 
board of education, whose members are ex officio the trustees of the school. This 
board formulates the courses of study (usually upon the recommendation of the 
principal, who is a member of the buard). The board appoints all the teachers 
and directs how the annual revenues are to be expended. The puintipal of the 
normal school is the secretary and treasurer of the board. a 

In Massachusetts ‘* the general management of the several State normal schools 
shall be vested in the board of education, and moneys appropriated fur their main- 
tenance may be expended under its direction.’’ (Chap. 41, p. 12, Public Statutes. ) 
‘The boarding houses of the State normal SoG shall be under the general 
management of the State board of education.”’ (Ibid., chap. 384, 1891.) The 
board has entire control of the State normal schools. 

The normal schools of Minnesota are governed and controlled by a special board 
of nine members, of which the secretary is the State superintendent of public 
instruction. This beard formulates the course of study, appoints the teachers, 
and directs how the annual revenues are to be expended. Four members of this 
board reside in the several cities where the normal schools are located, and these 
resident directors, together with the presidents of the schools, manage the several 
schools, subject to the general directions of the normal school board. The nomi- 
nation of teachers is in the hands of the presidents of the schools. 

The normal schools of the State of Missouri are governed by boards of regents, 
appointed by the governor and approved by the senate, and holding office for six 
years. There are three State normal schools, and each has its board of regents. 
The course of study, appointment of teachers, and direction of the annual revenue 
are wholly in the hands of these respective boards of regents. The duties of the 
State board of education in respect to normal schools are merely nominal. The 
State superintendent of education is a member ex officio of each of these boards, 
with power to vote. 
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The law creating the State normal school of Nebraska created a board of educa- 
tion for its control and Management. This board of education is composed of 
seven persons, two of them members ex officio and the other five appointed by the 
governor. The two ex officio members are the State superintendent of public 
instruction and the State treasurer. The five appointed by the governor each 
hold office for five years, one being appointed each year. The president and 
faculty formulate the courses of study, which are subinitted to the board of 
education. The board of education appoints the teachers. The manner in which 
the appropriations are spent is left very largely to the president of the normal 
school under the general direction of the board. _ 

The governor of New Jersey appoints the State board of education, which con- 
sists of 20 members, 2 froin each Congressional district, representing different 
political parties. This board of education governs the State normal school 
through a comiiittee of five inembers of the board: 

The normal schools of New York State are governed and controlled by local 
boards of trustees, who are appointed by the State commissioner of education, 
and hold their positions for life, unless they resign or are removed for cause by 
the joint action of the commissioner and the chancellor of the university. 

These boards have local supervision of the normal schools, subject to the direc- 
tion and approval of the State comimissioner of education. They select and 
nominate teachers and determine their salaries, subject to his approval. 

The revenues, which are appropriations from State funds by the legislature and 
receipts from tuition in certain departinents of the schools, are expended by the 
local boards, subject to the approval of the commissioner of education. 

The normal school policy of Pennsylvania is in many respects unique. By law 
a school must havea faculty of 6 professors, accommodations for 300 boarders, 
and a chapel seating a thousand adults before it can be recognized as a State nor- 
mal school. On applying for recognition the school is inspected by a committee 
appointed by the State superintendent of public instruction; and if the require- 
ments of the law have been fulfilled, the school is officially recognized. The law 
places thé business management in the hands of a board of trustees of 18 mem- 
bers, 6of whom are appointed by the State superintendent of public instruction 
for a period of three years (2 each year) and 12 are elected by the contributors 
or stockholders for a term of three years (4 each year). 

The courses of study are determined by the board of normal school principals, 
and are subject to approval by the State superintendent. In order to graduate 
the students must pass a final examination before a board appointed for each 
school by the State superintendent, and consisting of himself or deputy, 2 nor- 
mal school principals, of whom the principal of the school whose students are to 
be examined shall be one, and not less than 2 nor more than 6 county, city, 
borough, or township superintendents of schools. The law provides that the 
principal ‘* shall be charged with the whole discipline and interior governinent of 
the school, in conformity with such regulations as shall from time to time be 
adopted by the trustees and approved by the State superintendent of public 
instruction.”’ 

There is but one normal school in Rhode Island. It is governed by a board of 
trustees. The functions of this board are separate from those of the board of 
education, although the membership of the two boards is nearly identical. The 
course of study is recommended by the principal and indorsed by the board. The 
comliittee on qualifications and the board of trustees appoint the principal and 
teachers. In practice the principal is consulted in the selection of teachers. The 
revenues are expended through the board, the auditor approving the accounts. 
Practically, however, there is much freedom of action given to the principal in 
this department-also. 


— aT 
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All the State educational institutions in South Dakota are governed and con- 
trolled by a board of regents of education, created and empowered by the State 
constitution. They have all the usual powers of such boards in any State. They 
have the saine control over the normal schools that they have over the State uni- 
versity, the agricultural college, and the school of mines. 

The seven normal schools of Wisconsin are controlled by a board of ten regents. 
The board of regents is supposed to formulate the course of study and appoint the 
teachers, although these two functions of the board are administered by the presi- 
dents of the schoolsas a matter of fact. The board, however, determines how the 
annual revenues are to be expended. 


MAINTENANCE OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The necessity of State norinal schools as an integral part of the public school 
system is so commonly recognized that State legislatures as a rule have been liberal 
in making appropriations for maintenance and improvements. 

In all the State normal" schools tuition is free to students preparing to teach in 
the public schools. Most of the States cover the cost of tuition, etc., by the direct 


appropriation of a certain suin. Pennsylvania pays the tuition of all students” ~ 


over 17 who pledge themselves to teach in the public schools of the State. The 
amount paid by the State is $1.50 a week. In addition the legislature for some 
time past has appropriated $10,000 a year to each of its 18 schools for maintenance 
and improvements. Nearly all States have made special appropriations for the 
erection of buildings, etc. 

The ‘‘normal school fund’’ of Wisconsin amounts to nearly $2,000,000, which 
‘was derived from the sale of public lands originally granted to the State. This 
fund yields an annual income of about $100,000. This sum has been added to 
from time to time by the legislature for maintenance and improvements. 


CITY TRAINING SCHOOLS. a. 


Every important city in the Union supports a normal school ar training school 
for teachers. These schools are devoted to the preparation of\teachers for the 
primary and grammar grades of the public schools of the cities in Wihich they are 
located. A city normal or training school usually receives as students only grad- 
uates of the high school of the city. The course is usually a two years’ course 
and is limited almost wholly to the study of psychology, methods of child develop- 
ment and of teaching the various branches, and school management, with practice 
work in a model school connected with the training school or in the primary 
grades of a public school. As a rule, expert teachers are placed at the head of 
the departments of the training school. The city normal school occupies a field 
of its own, preparing its students to become part of the educational machinery 
known as the public school system and to fit into this machinery with as little 
friction as possible, and its influence is not directly felt to any considerable extent 
beyond the borders of the city. It performs a necessary work and often aids in 
saving the schools of the city from becoming a mere machine, with but little 
evidences of real life and burdened with ironclad courses of study and records of 
exaininations. 

The normal schools of New York and Philadelphia are typical city training 
schools. The New York City training school, under the management of Prof. 
Augustus S. Downing, has devoted itself wholly to the fitting of teachers for the 
elementary grades of the city schools and has accomplished much for the public 
schools of the Empire City. 

Probably the most widely known normal school of this kind was the Cook 
County (Ill.) Normal School under the leadership of Francis W. Parker. This 
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school was intended to prepare teachers for the public schools of Cook County out- 
side of the corporate limits of the city of Chicago (before its latest increase in ter- 
ritory) and did not receive any direct appropriation from the city proper. The city 
paid the tuition of the pupils in the practice school, which was virtually a public 
school. The Cook County Normal School extended its influence beyond the borders 
of its territory by receiving students from all parts of the country, who carried the 
methods and enthusiasm of its principal and faculty into many schools throughout 
the land. In 1896 it was transferred by the Cook County authorities to Chicago 
and became the Chicago Normal School. Attendance since that time has been 
restricted to residents of Chicago desiring to teach in the public schools of the city. 


PRIVATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


In many of the States in which public normal schools have not fully occupied 
the field private normal schools may befound. In the Middle West some of these 
schools have drawn together large bodies of students, and have been of much 
service to the public schools. They necessarily differefrom the public normal 
schools in that they are not a part of the public school system, and their ultimate 
object is not the same as that of the public normal schools. But many good 
teachers have been prepared in these institutions. 


The careful student of the growth of our Republic discovers thatthe State nor- 
mal schools have been potent factorsin the upbuilding of the nation. The advance- 
ment of a people depends upon the morality and intelligence of the masses. Good 
public schools are necessary to foster the morality and promote the intelligence of 
the rising generation. The first requirement of a good school is a good teacher. 
The schools that prepare persons to become good teachers directly influence the 
State through the public schools. It may further be said that the masses are 
reached quickly through the public schools. The three R’s have long held the 
leading place in the public school curriculum. But other studies have been intro- 
duced through the teachers. Nature study. temperance instruction, manual 
training, lessons jin government, these and other subjects have reached the public 
schools through the teachers prepared at the normal schools. Through the influ- 
ence of the graduates of State normal schools that have taken charge of the public 
schools throughout a county or State, entire communities have been elevated, life 
has been made pleasanter, property has increased in value, and all the agencies 
that tend to improve mankind have been strengthened in their labors. Many of 
the leading school superintendents in the United States are graduates of State 
normal schools. It may be added that hosts of young men have had the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a better education than the public school affords by being able 
to attend a normal school, where they could continue their studies from the point 
reached by them in the public school. These young men found that the State 
normal school was the only door to a higher intellectual life open to them. Many 
a one whose life has been and is an inspiration and.a blessing to his community 
and his State owes a lasting debt of gratitude to the normal school that he was 
able to attend. It is natural, therefore. that these schools should be intrenched 
with the public schools in the hearts of the people. 

It is impossible in this monograph even to mention the names that illuminate 
the pages of the histories of the many great normal schools of the country as 
their official heads. Baldwin, Colburn, Gilchrist, Greenough, Hart, Hasbrouck, 
Newell, Page, Parker, Peirce, Rounds, Sheldon, Welch, Wickersham, and hosts of 
others who now ‘‘ rest from their labors.’’ not to refer to those who are still living, 
have all added luster not only to the cause of professional education, but also to 
the cause of education in general. They exemplified in their lives the highest 
type of educated citizenship, ‘‘ and their works do follow them.”’ 


CHAPTER XXITI. 


EXHIBIT OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION AT THE 
- LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


TO BE HELD AT ST. LOUIS, MO., MAY 1 TO DECEMBER 1, 190+. 


The following items compose the exhibit of the Bureau at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Eixposition: 

1. Seventy wing-fraine charts 26 by 22 inches (Nos. 1 to 70). 

2. Sixteen wall charts (Nos. 71 to 86) showing certain facts in connection with 
education in the United States. 

3. Sixteen maps of different sizes. 

4, A full collection of all the reports, bulletins, circulars, spevial reports, and 
“a issued by the Bureau of Education since its organization. 

. A specimen series of the different blanks, forms, etc., currently used by the 
Bureau in the collection of eateational statistis and the preparation ofits various 
publications. a 

6. A full set of the latest educational reports of the fifty lana cities in the 
CASSIE Sue : 

. A full set of the latest educational reports of the States and Territories of 
the United States. 

8. A special collection for the land-grant college exhibit of charts, books, exami- 
nation papers, catalogues, registers, and photographs. 

9. Monographs on various phases of educational life and growth prepared for 
free distribution by well-known éxperts under the direction and with the assist- 
ance of the Bureau of Education. 

Descriptions of these charts, maps, etc., as well as the figures employed, are 
given below. In some cases short analyses of the facts conveyed by the charts 
are given in connection with the figures. 
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WING-FRAME CHARTS. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES AND THEIR RELIGIOUS CONTROL. 
(1) 


Number of existing untverstttes and colleges founded during certain periods. 


peice Une 
jes an ies an 
ee Colleges Colleges 
Period of foundation. oo ee for | Period of foundation. gor cbes or 
A) did fom (py 2: and for |) eae 
ie sexes. both sexes. 
Seventeenth century -_---- | | ae B31=1 840). 2s 2 eee ae 34 6 
NOLS 5 Osten. eee. 2c. ee 3 FE S41 SOLS 50 arene neem ees 46 18 
Oe ees Se \ SY) ie, Sees HEE S51 S50) ee oe ee 80 43 
MOE Ie ee ae. a | i 4 LL I ESOL =1870 022 ees ees eee 86 16 
1SOIESTST OSes 2 eee 8 | Tg S11 e002 ee eee 64 17 
SO S1820) beeen eee ee 4 Gite) ere en PSSST SSO eee see eee 86 15 
ieee a ienen Ot | 22 UW 01-1000 ato een 53 12 


= a ae 


Harvard University holds the honor of being the oldest of American universi- 
ties, having been founded im 1638. William and Mary ranks next in age, the date 
of its founding being 1693. Yale began with the first year of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the University of Pennsylvania in 1740, and Princeton six years later. 
These institutions bear witness to the estimate put upon education by the hardy 
pioneers, who laid wide and deep the foundation of American Commonwealths. 
The latter half of that century saw 19 more institutions added to the list. The 
chart exhibits by decades from 1790 the growth in the number of institutions of 
higher learning. 


| (2) 


Per cent of the total number of colleges and universities under the control of the 


different religious denominations—1902. 

Institu- | | Institu- 

Denomination. tions con- |! Denomination. | tions con- 

trolled. || | trolled. 

Heer cet stl ele Ceral 

Cumberland Presbyterian __..--.-.-- 1.1 |) Methodist Episcopal South ___..__.- 6. 
WintedtBrethren 22: 22--22-:.5---.-48 1.i]| Methodist Hpiscopall 22222 -- ae. = 9.4 
Protestant Mpiscopal....._.2-..... 3)! 12 Roman Oatholic =2-se..5—=s.5= === a 10.1 
ys LCS es eer ee eee ee 1. 2 Presbyterians 295s. ee see eee ae 10.5 
GLO nIMe Cen =a 2G oe tS eee ee a 1. SM Baptiste. 2.2 oe ee ee 10.8 
ChrIStlaieme as nec ee See De ta) 2.8 || Other religious denominations. -__- a 
Conervesationa l= e.s- 4) -eee- ae 3.6 || Nonsectarian under public control 15.3 
WHUtGHe LA eee Qo ee eee a 4.4 |) Nonsectarian under private control 15.6 


The figures show about 70 per cent of all the higher institutions in the country 
(638 all told) to be under the control of religious denominations, while the remain- 
ing 39 per cent are nonsectarian and about equally divided between those under 
public, and those under private control. Many of the sectarian colleges for men 
were designed primarily to prepare young men for the ministry, but beyond this 
they now differ little from other colleges of corresponding grade except as to the 
inatter of maintenance. 

Sectarian colleges are usually supported by some unit of church adininistration, 
but in many of the stronger denominational institutions, large endowments place 
them beyond the necessity of regular appeal to such sources. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION-—INSTITUTIONS AND STUDENTS. 
(3) 


Number of universities, colleges, and schools of technology offering certain tech- 
nical courses of study tn 1900. 


Number | Number 
Course oftered. of insti- | Course offered. | of insti- 

| tutions. | tutions. 
ingle cu RSC ORIN ey aeeeaes dauctcscs<c-b OOD SET OR tIG tithC mee ee = ee eee a 8 
Mechanical engineering -...-.-.---..-- 87 || Railway engineering ___.._-_.__..__-- 8 
MIectrICGAleneinecrina 22222. 22-2 oe. 2 83 || Forestry ---_--- - PSs. 456 2S oe el 6 
Ja 2 een GETS ei) 12 oe eee eee ae 57 || Naval architec funejc tne, et 6 
Minimo ongiIneering ...-..---<--------8] 20M IMA rine eng ineermnp ...2 22... eee 5 
Chemical engineering .__.-.-.--------- | COMP OCLAINICS 2 ee se ene eee ee 4 
PAC Hitec hUnO sae: nae ease eee. S 20 || Textile engineering 4 
Metallurgical engineering --_.-..----- | OMB Oa tlOle see) Oe) ce nec ese eee oO 


Sanitary engineering ....-.----------- | : 8 


In view of the fact that the establishment of certain departments of study 
reflects the popular demand for instruction in these particular branches, an idea 
may be gained from the table of the relative demand for each technical course of 
study named by the nuinber of institutions that have adoptedit. Civil engineering 
was one of the first of the departures from the old classical general culture course, 
and this was followed by the establishment of other technical courses keeping’ 
pace with the development of the country. The endowment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the land-grant colleges, 65 in number at present, had a far-reaching 
effect upon the growth of technical schools. 


(4) 


Universities and colleges—Proportion of institutions, students, ete,, in the 
several geographical divisions in 1902. .*. 


North | South South 


; : North 
| Total | stlantic | Atlantic! Centr ak 


G Priirall W ostern 


| number. division. | division. division | division. division. 
| Per cent.) Per cent.) Per cent. Per cent) Per ceit. 
ASAE MON Sent wens eioemaitre cicce soe saa 520 20 16 | 15.8 38.8 9,4 
Preparatory instructors ..-.-.------ 3, 598 14.4 11.2) 14.2 49.1 HL. AL 
@ollleseprotessors 252-22 222- 222-22) 10, 830 32. T 11.4 u 37.5 om 
Preparatory students __......-...--| 50, 542 15.1 10.5 19.2 44,2 il 
College students -.-... ..--......----| 101, 694 32.8 10. 4 | WG) 38.2 8.5 
Draduate svudents._..-....-..-. 2-7 6, 490 39.8 8.7 | 5.2 39 Hoa 
Volumes in library -.--- : 9,501,155 45.8 10.9 | 6.8 30.8 5.9 
Value of grounds, buil lings ‘and. 
BOT AS <0 onc eocaceasns eee! $207 , 987, 437 43.4. 12.00 7.2 30.6 6.7 
Productive funds _._-...----..------ $184, 896, 253 48.9 5.6 | 5.2 26.2 | 14.1 
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(5) 


Nunber of students under higher instruction of all kinds to each 1,000,000 of the 
population tr 1902, 


‘In univer- | 
ae col- ape ’ Total un- 
ges, and | 1 edicin ce Tn us mal ider highe1 
| See es land theol| scleols: petra 
| ogy. noe 
Need) Sales 2 se sees ees Sue ee ae 1, 367 | 612 964 2, 948 
INOLEHE Ast AlmltiGuOIvISIONS. 22. 6522258555 1, 6386 643 950 3, 229 
mouth Atlantic DIVISION ....0..22522.e sce lee eed: 1,041 621 628 2, 290 
South -Cenihie Visto s..cseionses ono ea cases eae 714 423 6717 1, 814 
Moreh Central Division... 02.22.2202. A ee 1,525 723 1 eae 3,509 
BR CSter Mm IOIViSION 20 2 ee Soe tenes eee et | 2,053 387 1, 052 3, 492 


Statistics for 1872 showed only 590 college students to the million, or 1 college 
student to every 1,694 people, while there were for the year 1902, as shown by 
this chart, 1,367, or 1 student to 731 people. The total number of students receiv- 
ing higher education in all the classes of schools included in the chart amount to 
1 toevery 337 people. The Western States have the largest relative enrollment in 
universities and colleges and the smallest in the professional schoois, while they 
rank second in normal school enrollment. Class B of women’s colleges is omitted 
in the preceding and included in the following table. 


Number of students tr higher education to each 1,000 of population in 1902. 


Number |: | Nuntiber 
‘students in studentsin 
hhigheredu- | iigheredu- 
State or Territory. cation to State or Territory. cation to 
each 1,000 each 1,000 
4 inhabit- | | inhabit- 
ants. ants. 
Witted’Stateseemes ee cess | 3.13 | SouthCentral Division—Continued. 
aaa Mississippi........-.-..---------- 1 

North Atlantic Division........-.--. 3.56 houisianas 2... 22s oes ceenen wae a 1.83 

South Atlantic Division.........-92 2.707 I} 'WOXAS i 522305. ca ee ee 1,49 

South Central Division.......-..-.-- 2.03 || ATRANGAS 22. 222. ee a 1.16 

North Central Division..........---- 3. 63 Oki @homale a ).2 o.com eee 2.30 

Western Division___......-..-...----| 3.55 Indian: Peritiory.-4 05s 4seem 05 

———"— | North Centra] Division: 

North Atlantic Division: OHIO Pee R ies Suet er ee aCe 3. 06 
INIT Crete Beare atl ee 2.91 nN G1a ae eee at 4,81 
New Hampshire _........--.----- 9.59 i Wes See alse s ce ee 3.99 
Wie TIN OMe Soccer 2. 86 | NIBTOUU RENT ae peace ses esaescsosen 3.52 
MaSsachusetts ..-.....2-......-4 5.25 | WaSCOnSINi =e eee 8.27 
Rhode Island__...-...-.--.------- 2. 67 MINNCSOtG. = <4. ee 2.95 
@onnecticute.....--.5--5-.. 22-4 4.19 | Do ids Weegee a aE tas oi ns 4,37 
ENIGWaDNIO Ls eee es en ee 3.28 INESSOUII see se 3. 48 
INES? WGN SEN aa oeoe eo Gesd ane aoesece 1.67 | Nomi Dakota. eee 1.59 
Penna yly atatemee oc eds caen vee 3.21 || Sout Dakotas 2. cs sae eens 2.63 

South Atlantic Division: | ING DUASKA cea cos ao eee pee 3. 42 
IDI ARE) oo 8 aoe se eoeee 77 AV ANISAS ys ele NAIVE OA eee eee ee 8.65 
Waylon pacers ee ene a ns 4.65 | Western Division: 

District of Columbia -._...---_-- 11.45 MOntanavecce. coon eae ae La 
BV SRT: OF ETT ch mere ne 5 ert ee erry a lene 2. 70 Wayio mtn oes. eee 1. 36 
NVeSt Vane lapse ae 1.76 Coloado) (2. S23 ee 3. 62 
INonthy Carolina. oe esse sees se. 2, 34 Nie we Mie CO. 25 apse ee ees 1.30 
South Carolina...-...---..-..-.-- 2.40 Aig ONG es: 2a. ae eee eee 97 
CeOL Sap re ee ae 2.38 ita aes pen ck ole re ne eye ee 2.39 
ame 1s] is] Chaves ot eran hee aebe 6 ao .95 ING@wa dae sess 2 nee 4,79 

South Central Division: Tah.) vse sss Se OS cee eee 2. 24 
CTI C1aVga es ee ee eae 2.31 Wiashinctonvesssss ==. sene eae 2.81 
HPeMNeCSSEG Saeco eee eee ame 3. 92 Orec one ae oe eee > sitet ee 3.77 
PML AIDA ace eee ck a ence ee 1.85 (Califo laa eee ee eee 5.17 
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HIGHER EDUCATION—SEX OF STUDENTS, INCOME, ETC. 
(6) 


Number of students tn universities, colleges, and schools of technology per 
1,000,000 of the population at various dates. 


Year. Super Year. taper Year. Number. 
| 
= Gee Se ee en 580 a(S 54 eee ee eee OO! MSO Gee aoe ae eae 1,230 
TASH Eck = eek Rene ae romertne GOP SSG mace oe eee 1h SOG Beaeeeeeevers arc eee | 1,260 
QU Oe encore be GAD ||) Wests coe ea ee ee i) WBALOU02 Se ese eee ee 1,320 
pS ieperetee rite tah NS 2 OO GPL SOO semen eee ee SSOH iE MOR eee. wee tee ee 1, 367 
SIRS ()epireesrenn cy ea es Hite: || USP es es el ee ee 1,020 
SS mee Ament ok (RU TUS ees eee ree 1,140 |, 


The increase in the proportion of college students to population during the last 
thirty years leaves no doubt as to the fact that a greater number of people are 
getting a college education than ever before in the history of the country. 


(7). 
Female university and college students to each 1,000,000 of population in 1902, 


In colleges! In coedu- 
forwomen cationalin-| Total. 
only. stitutions. 


Op abea State Smeets Sern a eS Rees oo es on ee 215 304 519 
iio wiles aimiiless tetueSemee see. o.. Loose beeen se ee ose eeu aoe aeee eee 25 148 405 
SOUCMMAtDl Melee Sta besee esse. occ eons eres eee ee eee 496 105 GOL 
Sorc Coit seh niles ae as oer enna ire Rc Reem en At eee eee 3802 178 480 
Note @oneedieStatece se seer ene Cela) Ce ee ee eee eee 56 503 559 
NVC SUCISMES UGC CC mnie nel nara: Men Eee oc aes A eee ae ee Ee 1 : 61 173 


—= 

Oberlin College, Ohio, inaugurated the policy of coeducation inf 1838, andl in the 
seventy years elapsed since that time about 72 per cent of the dolleges and’ uni- 
versities of the country have adopted the plan of admitting the two sexes on an 
equal footing. The foregoing table will show how firm a place coeducation has 
secured in the newer portions of the country. 


(8) 
Proportion of male and of female students in colleges und universities in 1902, 


| Public institu- Private institu- 
tions, tions. 


| Male | Female| Male | Female 
students. students. students. students. 


Percent.| Percent.| Percent.| Per cent, 
ipite caste te Speen ee ers 8s NR es cee ee 79.4 20.6 60.5 39.5 


Wieiweia AV Biaae IDivaells esaese sone ese seens akas eas seeeane 96.9 Bill 72.4 27.6 
SOULHPAC amb CODIVASIONIEy 220 eee eee see oe ce ae 95.6 4,4 44.0 56.0 
Peuiee Grill Division: 25 co. o.oo secon ena sa aseee erent ole 84.4 15.6 43.0 5V.0 
Weren Cemicieryl IDIMABNOM eae senso cones oo ease ee seen eases 40.4 29.6 60. 2 39.8 
Ne St icriM) lial Sl © Terre are a, a a See ce sa coments 60.8 39,2 65.7 3t.3 


The several classes of public institutions for higher education with few excep- 
tions uniformly admit both sexes. Nearly all institutions exclusively for males 
or exclusively for females are private. 
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(9) 


Per cent of undergraduate students in certain courses in American universities, 
colleges, and schools of technology in 1902. 


Coursa. Per cent. Course. Per cent. 
Toxtilo and sanitary engineering _--_- 0.1 || Civilengineering 2222.2 -2==- === 4.6 
INFO OW WOU Soy gj oe ee .3 || Mechanical engineering __..__....__.- 6.2 
Chemical ewe neering .- 2.5 2.22<-.---2 -© || General scientific courses...) 2.eeneee ioe 
Minin engineerin co .2 2 oe. ca aces 1.8 || Other general culture courses...___.- 14.0 
Hlectricalengineering.---..-----22-2.- 3,1 || Classical Courses 22.22.22... 49.0 
PATCSINCATIIG TTC eee eo = othe ee ieee one 3.4 ||| Unelassified (.....2. 5...) ae 9.4 


The fact that the student taking a technical course has already chosen his 
career differentiates somewhat that class of students from those pursuing ‘‘ gen- 
eral scientific courses,’ ‘* other general culture courses,’’ and ‘* classical courses.”’ 
The various professions are recruited from students in the courses last named, 
as a rule, the student pursuing a professional course varying from one to four 
years after graduation from college. 


(10) 


Sources of income of the different classes of higher educational institutions in 
1902 compared, 


as ae Monies ne} 

whe ndow-| palor edera : 

Class of institutions. ieee ment State Govern- een 

= funds. | govern-, ment. peascce 

| ments. 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.) Per cent. | Per cent, 
All institutions ........-. 38.7 24.3 19.0 8.7 | 9.3 
Universities and colleges (for. men and for both 

sexes) _-.-.---- Os 2 ee Oe cree ee ee 37.1 29.1 20.3 4.0 Ono 
Higher institutions for VECHIIAGG DE coiled ee a 72.0) yee | eee es SL eee ree | 10.8 
Minor colleges and seminaries for women ---..-. 86. 1 i nae ty eee eee 6 ae 


Schoolsroistechno OC yee e ee ee ae 12.8 12.3 26.4 40.8 


The figures given here deal with the sources of income of the various classes of 
higher institutions of learning in the United States. The universities and col- 
leges for men and for both sexes and schools of technology include all institutions 
which have been beneficiaries of the several land-grant acts of the Federal Con- 
gress. State appropriations form a large part of the income of those institutions 
known as State universities. The institutions for the education of women exclu- 
sively are, with few exceptions, under private control. Nearly all the institutions 
under public control admit both sexes. The exceptions include such technical 
schools as fit for vocations and professions calling peculiarly for the services of 
men. 
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(11) 


Number of universities and colleges having certain endowments, 1902. 


Amount of endowment. Number. Amount of endowment. Number. 


$400,000 to $500,000. .......-------------- 48 


No endowment funds....-...-.-.-.---- 147 

Wessetnamy SOGOU 2 a2 eae ence. Soest we 29 || $500,000 to $1,000,000 __.... 2-222 elle 29 
From $10,000 to $25,000 _...-...-..---.-- 36 || $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 _.._... 22222 Lee. 15 
From $25,000 to $50,000 ._.....-----.---- 30 || $1,500,000 to $3,000,000 _... 222.222 Lee 10 
sD) troy SIO) oe aes Se eeeeeeeeee 53 || $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 _.....-.....--.--. 4 
SHOOT wor G00 UCU) on 8 ae ooeeee sae oene 61 $5, 000, 000 to $8;500:000 .........-.- 5222-2 4 
$200,000 to $300, Ni 2 a 44| Over "812,500, (OC O RSE oh Ree one 3 
SOO OOD ROR SA00 00s ce] see. oc coe ese 20 } 


This table exhibits the status of American institutions for higher education as 
to endowment funds. Of 356 institutions having endowments varying from $500 
to more than $12,500,000, 78 receive aid from national, municipal, or State gov- 
ernments. The income from these endowments is applied in most cases to the 
direct maintenance and operation of the respective schools, but in some various 
amounts are used for the support of scholarships, and in others forresearch. The 
aggregate endowment of all institutions, public and private, reaches the consider 
able amount of $185 ,944,668. 


(42) 


Benefactions to universities, colleges, and schools of technology in ten years. 


Year. Amount, Year. Amount. 
HSS) 3} NE eee eo ee CG bes MOU | IS OB ere sete 6. on ee ister = a $8, 204, 281 
HS) Jour ee es ee ee 9. 025, 240 BOO eee see ee 22 eee ek | COTO neil 
1k) 5) ne eee oe ee ee eel 5, 998. 220 “le lO00 Sas ee eae, oe ee ee (oes | 11,995, 463 
‘Ley 2 5 55 ky eee eae ean Oe alee 2. | 18,040, 413 
US Beceem eee oy S008938 | M19) 2a eeeeee ees eee J 1%, 039) 967 


i 
= | 


This table is interesting as it shows an increase of nearly threefold in the 
amount given by individuais to the cause of higher education in the ten years 
ending with 1902. These remarkable evidences of private munificence attest the 
great prosperity of the times as well asa growing interest in the financial welfare 
of American colleges on the part of holders of great wealth. The steady increase 
from the first year of the decade named, one of great financial depression through- 
out the country, may be considered as an indication of returning prosperity. 


(13) 


Benefactions to higher education in ten years, 1893-1902, 


North Atlantic Division... $45, 495,190 | North Central Division _._ $40, 456, 887 
South Atlantic Division... 5,577,199 | Western Division __.._.__- 19, 779, 848 
South Central Division... 4, 188, 012 


The aggregate sum of $115,500,000 is shown by this table to have been given by 
individuals in aid of higher education in the last ten years in the United States. 
About 39 per cent of this total was given to institutions in the North Atlantic 
States, against 35 per cent in the North Central States, and 17 per cent in the 
Western. the remainder going to the two southern groups. 
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(14) 
Benefactions to different classes of institutions auring the year 1902. 
Class of institutions. | Amount, | Class of institutions. Amount. 
Universities and colleges for men | Schools ot law 2... 5-2-5 -- 2 52, 859 
and for both sexes. 2.22222... 2 Slt, $40,629 || Schools of medicine. 7-2-2 = ee aes 161,573 
Colleges for women ...--.....--.----| 1, 466,680 || Public normal schools ._-....._...- 150, 420 
Minor colleges and seminaries for Private normal schools 22.2.2)... 550, 916 
NOP COON EN sate tc egal pepe eg hetle Mgnt he ean: dloyedo || Public high schools... 220s. = 142, 936 
Schools of technology ......--.----.- 426, 783 || Private high schools ............... 980, 635 
Schools of theology......--....------ 1, 269, 483 


Thi; table shows the various amounts given to the several classes of schools. 
‘*‘ Universities and colleges for men and for both sexes” received nearly three 
times as muchas all other classes of institutions combined. Colleges for women 
stood next in magnitude of benefactions received. 


Benefactious to universities and colleges for men and for both sexes, 1902, 


a ag 


‘ : fac- ‘ . . 
State or Territory. | eee | State or Territory. 1 Bone 
| 
United States.........-...----- S14, 840, 629 | South Central Division—Continued: 
| - IWissisSi Gp! 2.22255 -.cecne eee 55, 000 

Noth Ationtie Division.:..222....28- 6, 386, 315 WWOWMISTANA’. ole. oes ee 36, 650 

SOutliAtlaitic Division ....2..2.-2-- 737, 210 WENSSie9 coon ee ee 152, 120 

South Central Division.............- 542, 009 AVKANSAS 50206 ee 56, 700 

North Central Division ..........--- 6, 787, 854 Oklahoma ees ee eee 

Niestern Division. 92-2. 2. .-2- 222-4. 387, 741 | Indian Territory 2: 290 2 ee 11, 900 

—— | North Central Division: 

North Atlantie Division: Ohlone 22 Se eee 1, 237, 276 
EM IN Gee ese ee eek cos eena eek ee 114, 495 | Nae 282.022 cece ee 354, 450 
New Hampshire .._..........---- 50, 246 | LLIN O1S@2 222 = 22 ee er aa eee 3, 238, 098 
WELTON tee ces eee ae 52, 500 | IMG Chis alee eee ee ee 90, 332 
Massachusetts ..........--.-..--- 1,308, 683 | WAISGOMSIN 22 eee 2 eee 411, 628 
Riodeelalama Wee... 2 ces eae 395, 307 MLINWeSOtR. ic 228. eck cel eee 83, 491 
Conneécmeut... 29. ...........-.-. 696, 355 POW Ae csc agen Sc ce een 720, 604 
New York... .-.- ee | 2,023, 628 Migse ult. .k5e.20 3 eee ee 404,177 
New Jersey ----- SSCS ne: 19,447} North Dakota._..... -........- 14, 500 
Peliasylvania 2.01.1... ss 1, 665, 65+ |) South Dakota -.......... =e 39, 000 

South Atiantic Division: Nebraska -2..22 0 ne ae 88, 369 
IDGlAW AT Gee sae rs oe enc ey cee eee IWANSASS oes eo ceaek oe ee eee 105, 429 
Gers yal ahh Ce ee ee ene oy he, | 40,500 1 Western Division: 

District of Columbia. ..2....-.54 57,037 MOM tana 2202) 0 ccs2 se ae 250 
AVAIL ONL a hyena ccc ein am 168, 000 W Vomin es). 2.2.0 502 eee ee 0 
INVES ta Val Yn eee eee eye cers 15, 250 Colovadote-=- ee ee 43, 717 
INoutheCarolinay 2-2-6. seen | 198, 226 NeW AMeXICOi 2 5525-25 - eres me 200 
Southi@arolina, 22620) 22.6. aes 2 led (IZ ONAR coe ee eee ed 0 
(GeOnCiae eee aso ee ee et 161, 602 | Wta bees 2 eee eee ene? eee 594 
TD UION UNG betes a oo Se ees ae 70,878 ING VACA ohn bic fee ene ae 0 

South Central Division: | fda Ore soe oo Ae eee ee ee 150 
Krentick yee ones ecs see ses2 ces aes Crewe Washington. 22223822 0e5e. nae 71,500 
MeNNeSSCG occ occ ue eco cos eee ees 76, 862 OVER ON as. aa ee ee 37, 804 
INADA ae ate ume an | 15, 000 | California. 2205 ee eee ae 233, 526 
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DEVELOPMENT GF AMERICAN COLLEGE COURSES—SUBJECTS 
OFFERED AT PERIODS NAMED.—i. 


(15) 
Date. Greek. Latin. Semitic. 


Seventeenth| Translating; prose com- | Used as medium of coim- | Hebrew— Translating, 


century. position; grammar; Tes- munication, prose composition, 
tament. grammar; Chaldee, ele- 
meutary; Syriac, ele- 
| mentary. 
Eighteenth | Translating; prose com- Translating; composition |] Hebrew— Translating, 
century. position; grammar; Tes-| and grammar, prose compo st ti.oms 
tament; Greek  cate- grammar, 
| chism. 
dea ee Translating; prose com- | Translating; composition | Hebrew, elementary. 
| position; grammar; Tes- and grammar. . 
tament. 
85022 ee ' Translating; prose com- | Translating; composition | Hebrew, elementary. 
position; grammar; his- and grammar. 
tory ot literature. 
Sioeeees aoe Translating; prose com- | Translating; composition; | Hebrew, elementary. 
| position; grammar; antiquities. 
legal antiquities; sight 
reading; ecclesiastical 
Greek. 
GOO Se ee ee 22 Translating; prose com- | Translating; composition; | Hebrew —Elementary 
position; grammar; Roman life and litera- course, history of the lit. 
| original essays; antiqui- ture; later Latin. erature, history of the 
| ties; archeology; read- religion, institwtions; 
ing at sight; reading at Syriac, elementar y; Ara- 
| hearing; history of lit- : bic, elementary; AS- 
erature; New Testa- syrian, elementary; 
ment; Hellenistic, Semitic philosophy; 
Greek; modern Greek. Semitic religions. 


= ~- 


 & 


#) 
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(16) 


Development of Amertcan college courses—Subjects offered at periods named. 


Seventeenth 


century. 


Fighteenth | Arithmetic; geometry. 
century. 


Mathematics. 


Arithmetic; geometry. 


| Arithmotic (reviewed ); 


geometry; trigonome- 
try—plano, spherical; 
logarithms, mensura- 
tion, surveying, navi- 
gation, algebra (ad- 
vanced); analytical ge- 


,ometry; calculus. 
Geometry; trigonome- 


try—plane, spherical; 
logarithms, mensura- 
tion, surveying, naviga- 
tion; algebra (ad- 
vanced); analytical ge- 
ometry; calculus. 


Geometry; trigonome- 


try—plane, spherical; 
logarithms, mensura- 
tion, surveying, navi- 
gation; algebra (ad- 
vanced); analytical ge- 
ometry; calculus; mod- 
ern geometry; descrip- 
tive geometry; quater- 
nions; conic sections; 
analytic mechanics. 


Geometry; trigonome- 


try—plane, spherical; 
logarithms, mensura- 
tion, surveying, haviga- 
tion; advanced algebra; 
analytical geometry; 


, calculus; modern geom- 


etry; descriptive geom- 
etry; quaternions; conic 
Sections; theory of eqa- 
tions: infinite series and 
products; theory of 
numbers; history of | 
mathematics. 


Germanic languages. 


German, elementary ------ 


German, elementary; 
Gothic, elementary. 


German—grammar, 
prose composition, his- 
torical prose, classical 
extracts; Gothic. 


German—grammar, 
prose composition, oral 
practice, sight reading, 
historical prose, scien- 
tific prose, classical 
writers, drama, history 
of literature (outline 
course and by periods), 
modern novels, history 
of language; course in 
German; Scandinavi- 
an languages—Danish, 


Elementary, 


Swedish, Icelandic; 
Dutch language; Goth- | 
ic; Germanic philology. | 


Geology. 


Elementary (lectures), 


mineralogy (lectures). 


Elementary (lectures), 


mineralogy (lectures). 


structural; 
paleontology, minera)- 


ogy. 


Elementary; elementary 


fieldand laboratory; ad- 
vanced field work; ex- 
perimental and dynam- 
ic; physical, cconomic, 
historical; paleontology; 
mineralog y—descrip 
tive, chemical, physical, 
crystallography; petrog- 
raphy; mining—plant 
for general operations, 
prospecting, exploiting 
metal and coal; metal- 
lurgy —ore_ treatment, 
chemistry of, assaying. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN COLLEGE COURSES—SUBJECTS 
OFFERED AT PERIODS NAMED.—1I. 


(17) 
Date. History. Philosophy. English. 

SSveniccenchmeniStOly, seeeeeee nese. - =.= Lemerethics .4202..25.-24 Rhetoric; composition;ora- 

century. tory (disputes); giram- 
mar. 

Hicinteem thei stony esse sees oe ee ee .....| Logic; ethics; metaphysics | Rhetoric;composition; ora- 

century. | tory (disputes); gram- 
mar. 

WE sscoscccee Universal history ..--..--- Logic; ethics; philosophy | Rhetoric;composition;ora- 

(intellectual philoso-} tory (speaking) gram- 
phy). mar. 

SSO See eee 1 General outlines; ancient; | Logic; ethics; philosophy | Rhetoric;composition;ora- 
classical; modern; Eng- (intellectual philoso- | tory;Anglo-Saxon;gram- 
lish constitutional. phy); history of philos- mar; modern literature 

| ophy. (lectures); outline lis- 
tory of the language. 

WeG ceanoaue® General outlines; ancient;. | Logic—elementary, ad-| Rhetoric;composition;ora- 
classical; Huropean civi- | vanced; ethnics, elemen- tory; Anglo-Saxon; early 
lization; mecdieval;| tary, history; philos- English; grammar—his- 
modern; English—polit- | ophy (intellectual phi- torical, modern; history 
ical, constitutional, co- losophy); history of phi- of the language; Litera- 
lonial America; diplo-| losophy; outline course, ture—Chaucer, Shakes- 
matic. | ancient; Descartes and peare, Bacon, Milton, 

Kant; modern; ‘‘psy- Dryden. 
| chology” (really philos- 
| ophy). 
JUS eee General outlines; ancient Logic—elementary, ad- | Rhetoric—narration, des- 


oriental monarchies; 
classical—Greece, Rome; 
general medieval; Ma- 
hammedanism and ecru- 
sades; renaissance and 
reformation; church 
history—early, medie- 
val, modern; general 
history of Kurope; 
French Revolution; Na- 
poleanic era; modern 
European history; 


Northeastern Europe; | 


Eastern Asiatic ques- 
tion of to-day; English— 
early political, middle, 
modern, constitutional, 
colonial possessions; 
United States—colonial, 
national political, con- 
stitutional, reconstruc- 
tion period, present 
period, diplomatic, ter- | 
ritorial expansion, 
opening of the West, 
Pacific slope; Spanish 
American. 


vanced; ethics—elemen- 
tary, history, present 
problemsof; philosophy, 
introductory — course, 
history of philosophy, 
outline course, ancient, 
Plato and Aristotle, 
medieval, early mod- 
ern, Kant and succes- 
sors, English, Ameri- 
can, recent; psychol- 
ogy—elementary, ad- 
vanced, experimental; 
philosophicai problems; 
theism; aesthetics; the- 
ory of knowledge; evolo- 
lution; philosophy of re- 
ligion; philosophy of 
of history. 


cription, exposition, ar- 
gumentation, original 
composition, poetics; ora- 
tory—declamation, for- 
mal addresses, debates, 
extempore speaking; 
philology—Anglo-Saxon, 
early Hinglish, middle 
English, grammar, his- 
torical, xvdern, history 
of the language, phonet- 
ics; | literature—general 
course, history of, by pe- 
riods, Chaucer, Spencer, 
Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Milton, nineteenth cen- 
tury poets, the novel, the 
essay, the drama, the let- 
ter writer, the short 
story, contemporary 
poets, American litera- 
ture, literary criticism. 


| 


= 


i 
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(18) 


Development of American college courses—Subjects offered at periods named, 


Date. Political economy. 


Semenptieenthitec 2.2, occne 6 ot coc coeee Geen 


century. 


Teitee mtg |e eee eres 
century. 


1$25..........| Blementary course. ....2-- 


oil) ee eee Elementary course_......- 


1Sipeeeec eae Principles; European 
history of; elements of 
| fiance, 


HOU QEeeees ee | Principles; economic the- 
ory; economic history— 
ancient, medieval, mod- 
ern European, United 
States; finance—money, 
banking, public debts, 
taxation, United States 
history of; commu- 
nism; socialism; trans- 
portation; statistics; ac- 
counting; business law; 
international pay- 
ments; commerce—his- 
tory, geography;  lis- 
tory of political econ- 
omy. 


| 
| 
' 


Elementary course; or- 


Elementary (lectures) -__- 


ganic; qualitative analy- 
sis; quantitative analy- | 
sis; laboratory work. 


General course; organic; 


inorganic; qualitative 
analysis; quantitative 
analysis; advanced 
quantitative analysis; 
gas analysis; assaying; 
advanced organic; the- 
ory of chemistry; his- 
tory of chemistry; tox- 
icology; physical chem- 
istry; industrial chem- 
istry; physiological 
chemistry; laboratory 
work. 


Chemistry. Political science. 

SoM” i on eal ca ae Politics (with ethics). 

so Beadiuesseealeaaces eed ee doe oe ee ROM iieskavithwetiiesys 
Elementary (lectures) ....| Political philosophy (with 


ethics); law of nations. 


Political philosophy (with 


law of nations); law of 
nations; Constitution of 
the United States (with 
economics). 


Political philosophy; inter- 


national law (elements); 
constitutional law of the 
Utes States; Roman 
aw. 


Introductory course;inter- 


national law (elements); 
constitutional law of the 
United States; constitu- 
tional law, general 
course; Roman law; ju- 
risprudence; compara- 
tive politics; constitu- 
tional government; local 
government; municipal 
government; adminis. 
tration; colonial govern. 
ment. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN COLLEGE COURSES—SUBJECTS 
OFFERED AT PERIODS NAMED.—III. 


Date. Comparative literature. 


Seventeenth 
century. 


Eighteenth | 
century. | 


WSR eee ees cs J 


Ancient literature (lec- | 
tures); modern litera- | 
ture (lectures). 


1875__......... Ancient literature (lec- | 
tures); modern litera- | 
ture (lectures). 


Sacred history; classical 
literature—Greek, 
Latin; medizeval Euro- 
pean; modern romanti- 
cism; criticism, 


(19) 


Physics (germs of subject 
of to- -day). 


Elements (as term ‘‘ phys- 
ics”? is understood now- 


Physics. 


Bible. 


adays). 


Elementary course... ..-- 


Elementary course; elec- 
tricity and magnetism; 
light and heat; dynam 


ee eee ee ee a olementany course ornat- 
tural philosophy. 


New Testament; theology; 
Old Testament. 


New Testament (in 
Greek); theology; Old 
Testament (expounded). 


New Testament (in 
Greek); natural theolo- 
gy; Christian evidences. 


Biblical interpretation; 
natural theology; Chris- 
tian evidences. 


Biblical interpretation; 
natural theology; Chris- 
tian evidences. 


ies; optics; laboratory 


cour 


Sey 


physics. 


Elementary; general de- 


seription; 


and 
and 


use of; 
history "of physics. 


electricity 
magnetism; 
heat: 
namics} optics; labora- | 
tory course: microscope, | 
photography; | 


mathematical 


New Testament—general 
course, Actsand Epistles; 
Christian evidence es; Old 
Testament— poetical 
books, prophetic books; 
Biblical history; literary 
study of the Bible. 


light 
thermody- 


(20) 


Development of American college courses—Subjects offered at periods named. 


Date. Romance languages. 
| 
SOWOnG CG IU Himes ene eter VL aos 
century. 
Eighteenth | French, elementary. 
century. 
ASP fess pee S | French, elementary; Italian, ele- 
mentary; Spanish, elementary. 
S50 eee eS | Freneh, elementary; Italian, ele- 
mentary; Spanish, elementary. 
Si pseese=s-=4 _ French, elementary course, lead- | 


ing authors, old French, gram- 


mar (historical, modern); Ital- 


lan — grammar, 


mance philology. 


com position, 
modern authors, early litera- 
ture; Spanish—grammar, 
position, classic authors; 


com- || 


ro- 


| 


Date. ~ am. 3 languages. 


| Fr ench—Elementary course, his- 
_ torical prose, scientific prose, 
_ lyric poetry, drama, Moliere, 
Voltaire and contemporaries, 
Victor Hugo and romanticists, 
history of literature (outline), 
|} medieval literature, literature 
| of sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies, recent novelists, living 
writers, courses in the French 
language, rhetoric, grammar 
(historicaland modern); histor 
of the language, literary criti- 
cism; pr ovencal: Italiian— 
grammar, composition, litera- 
ture of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, Dante, sight 
reading; Spanish — grammar 
and composition, modern liter- 
ature; Portuguese, elementary; 
Rumanian; romance philology. 


————S— 
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Development of American college courses—Subjects offered at periods named 


Dato. Geography. Astronomy. Botany. 
MOV enece nih 6252225 en oie. een eee Astronomy 2----2---522 seen Nature ofeplantons 
century. 
Eighteenth | Descriptive-.-_..............| Astronomy ___._._....:-...] Elements. 
century. ’ 
Syne ee Descriptive... -s2-<<2+4- see EAS GEOL OT see Elements. 
[$50 22222) ----) Meteorology Gectures)mes|P Astronomy se. s2 esses ee Elements. 
eiieeeeceee Physical; meteorology -.-.| Astronomy -.........-.--.. Elementary; advanced. 
IRN ae eee Physiography—general, | Descriptive, practical, | Elementary; morphology 
of the lands, of the theoretical, astronomy. of plants; flowering 
United States, of KEu- plants; cryptogamic bot- 
rope; meteorology; any; practical course; 
oceanography; clima- economic; experimenta] 
tology—general, spe- courses. 


cial; PacificOcean—cur- 
rents, climatology. 


(22) 


Development of American college courses—Subjects offered at periods named, 


Date. Zoology. Music. The arts. 
Seventeenth 
century. 
Eighteenth 
century. 
isp eeee: 5 Description of animals. 
1B5 Oia eee Elements (lectures). 
1875...-....--, Klementary course; ver-| Harmony; counterpoint; | Principles of fine arts; 
tebrates; radiates and canon; fugue; history. painting; sculpture; 
articulates; mollusks. architecture; history of 


art—oriental (early), 
Greek, Roman, mediz- 


| val. 

NOCUE 2 aeeese General course} inverte- | Harmony; counterpoint; | Drawing; painting; sculp- 
brates; vertebrates; fos- canon; fugue; history; ture; modeling; archi- 
sil invertebrates; mor- composition; theory;| tecture; landscape de- 
phology; embryology; chorus; instrumenta- signing; history of art— 
neurology; histology; tion; practice—piano, oriental, (early), Greek, 
entomology; ichthyol- organ, violin. | Roman, medizval, re- 
ogy; physiology; labora- | naissance; industrial 
tory course; anatomy arts—wood carving, fur- 
(brief course). niture, interior decora- 


tions, ceramics. 
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Nine charts, illustrative of the growth and development of land-grant colleges 
since the act of Congress of 1862 providing for their endowment, are presented 
both in connection with the regular Bureau exhibit and also in the land-grant 
college exhibit in the building of the Palace of Education. These colleges have 
won a very distinct place in American educational life, and doubtless have had 
much to do with the phenomenal industrial development of the past forty years. 
The institutions known as ‘‘ land-grant colleges’’ form the only class receiving 
aid directly from the National Government, except the Military and Naval 
academies. The first aid was given in the form of public lands; but the funds 
arising from their sale being insufficient to meet the growing needs of these insti- 
tutions they were supplemented in 1890 by provision for an annual grant, begin- 
ning with $15,000 to each and gradually increasing until in 1900 it reached the 
maximum of $25,000, at whichit remains. These institutions at present number 
sixty-five. Separate institutions for white and for colored students are maintained 
in each one of the South Atlantic and South Central States, thus causing a divi- 
sion of the fund to which the State is entitled between two institutions. 

The income derived from Federal sources being restricted to maintenance, it 
was necessary for each State to make provision for buildings, apparatus, sites, 
etc., and this has been generously done in each and every instance. The indi- 
vidual States may be said to have shared with the National Government equally 
in the upbuilding of these useful institutions. The Report of the Commissioner 
of Education for 1903 shows that 47.6 per cent of all moneys received by land- 
grant colleges was derived from the States and Territories. 

The Federal grants did not in all cases result in the creation of new institutions, 
but in many of the States new departments to meet the requirements of the act 
of 1862 were engrafted upon some institution already established. 


(23) 


) oe — 


Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts endowed by natidnal land ae 
Inerease in institutions, professors, and students. 


| ; colee ae ; Collegiate 
Neat: Institu- Pro- and oa Institu- Pro: and 

tions. | fessors. | graduate age tions. {| fessors. | graduate 

students. students. 
ietihy 2 apeaaeeee eee 3 w 2200 || S00 eee 45 947 12,517 
US (Oeste ee ee ers 21 144 ee) i HT) ee oe See ee 51 1,334 13, 896 
WEY a2 oe 39 415 Bi (Ua EO es seeaSs aae 65 2221 18, 066 
SSO Peete csc 4] 492 GSO SO SSO) eres eee 65 Py, all 19, 106 

ISS oe lane 43 7143 6, 765 | 
(24) 


Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts endowed by national land grants— 
Recent growth in number of students (including students in preparatory depart- 
ment). 


White | Colored Tot 


Year. atudents. students. 
TSO a we cseecn cs a a ee es ee 10, 398 1,957 12,355 
11S &) 1 Sa Re ON 0 as Rone ea a ee ee ce laeuled 14, 833 2,454 17°87 
WYSE YA cess cesses jes eh at ep es a ns 15, T47 3, 908 19, 655 
GUO). coc cn SS oe ee RS Ee, ae ee 21, 4,648 25, 654 
51(() 5 aap Te Tanpe pte NO Sheree fiery SUN Oreo OE marc ALAR a cuba ts a eon 5,051 28,141 
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Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts endowed by national land grants— 
attendance in 1890 compared wit that of all other institutions for higher 
education. 


Land-grant |} All other 


Near. colleges. institutions. 
ALS Oi) Bese pee ee ee hare cto eens SNe ee ere area eee te Cae ee eee 12,517 46,121 
ee ee ee ee ase on eee oie eee ne eee ee eeeg aoe eee = 13, 896 67,675 
WOR ee err eee ee Se aoe eee eee ee ee ee 18, 066 83, 218 
UG" eb RMN ae i an igen ER een Pret Patt scape ar OMe Sree Sa Ah nts OMI Nee 2 19, 106 89, 655 
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Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts endowed by national land grants— 
Regular technical students pursuing degree courses in 1908. 


Number, Total | iNumber| Total 

Course. | ineach | enroll- | Course. in each | enroll- 

course. | ment. course. | ment. 
Railway and sanitary en- | Percent. | Per cent, 
CINCeLING ws.) a22le see 20 0.2. Mining engineering.......--! 954 6.1 
ne bine 2 66 .4 | General science ..__.........| 1,810 8.4 

Tako NTOWOLR UNS) onsen aes & | 68 .4 | Electrical engineering ----_- 2,314 15 
Textile engineering _....._.- 119 POMPRA SC LICULGULG: eames eee mee | 2, 337 15.1 
Chemical engineering. --...- 154 I Wf Civil enpineéring .__....._: | Prati 15.2 

Anrchitecture —-.--55-52-- 194 1.2.) Mechanical engineering --_- 3, 869 25 
General engineering -.-.-.-- O34 3.4 aaa 

Ghemistiy 922--25 25-5522 5. 8 57 ere | Total ce oe a eee eee re ea 100 

Household economy....... -- 637 4.1 | 
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Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts endowed by national land grants— 
Annual incom2 compared with that of all other institutions of higher edu- 
cation, 


Land-grant | All other 


Year colleges. |institutions. 
HLS oy Bee ese crepes oe ea ens Ue eed ra oC meee reo Os area areata §1, 076, 032 $7, 118, 698 
INES tee ote ees ence ater wes She ed hrc cay ee Se Nat Spey ea et nance 1, 687, 518 10,801, 918 
ALS) en etn ek ae arcana Sere ha Cre mes atc mernne carats tire ene ne Mane os Gee oreo aot erates 4,841, 378 16, 783, 6388 
STC seats ae oS cee Se eat ote arate ne eS and cea crear oid eee ee 7,111, 749 20, 886, 488 
NS eee eet ee ep eee a ee ae ee aan eee 10, 236, 951 25, 112, 169 


(28) 


Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts endowed by national land grants— 
Value of property owned, 1903. 


| Amount. Amount. 
Funds from sale of lands (grant of > ApPpALatuaeocssesee oe eny eee ae eee 81, 743, 316 
Vo GSP sR ee lee 2c cs SE a ne Sens She ole sola Machinely: so 2.2 2-2 ee eee 1,651, 091 
Other land-grant funcs.......2--.- Z00G3e TOM LO VaICSs ance sense ee eee 2, 194, 804 
Other yee eae PUNGdS) eo eee 15,819,651 |! Liive stock__......- 2.22.2 252,491 
Unsold lands (grant of 1862).-._..- 4,504,486 | Miscellaneous equipment ___..._- 3, 985, 772 
Farms and grounds ............-.-- 5, 560, 762 -_—— 


| ota lices. see a ae 70,925, 594 


~ 


Binilchinte seen sen eee ane 21, 935, 455 
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Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts endowed by national land grants— 
Inerease in the value of buildings, grounds, and apparatus. 


Year. Value. - 


an es ie wen Sete oon Sgn none eeacedee $3, 620, 643 

NOW, ose eee ee ce 2 cece RRs mn OuRInn <la 5,017, 964 

TU) o - ceseee csc cise cc lcsec al ee INNING oh 9473, 481 

NGO. = coe cece <2 Gee zp Cee oe ee agente Ge 22' 001, 723 

yt en edn sen dees naeegenusunanacces 37, 323, 671 
(30) 


Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts endowed by national land grants— 
Value of buildings, grounds, and apparatus of land-grant colleges compared 
with that of all other institutions of higher education. 


Land-grant | All other 


Year. colleges. | institutions. 

il SS () ners fh a ee errs tae fee 1282 ahs Ge a ea ee $5,017, 964. $39, 623, 424 

TUES NOLO ses ecncccp pey ce  w e ne 9,473, 481 71,894, 729 

1:9) ee eee ete en fo ee eos 2 eee See eons season eel. 922001, 728 151, 473, 052 

UEOS onmancancccos SSCNEE EAS AS Se ae eee eee eee ees ape eee cae 37, 323, 671 171, 798, $22 
i; 


(31) 


Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts endowed by national land grants— 
Growth of libraries compared with that of all other Caust asters of higher 
education. 


ee a ny 
Land“grant} All other 

colyeges. institutions. 

ee 


| Volumes. Volunves. 
48, 427 1, 806, 1738 
148, 555 3, 157, 163 
446,681 6, 092, 673 
1,153, 880 7, 876, 078 
1,349, 168 8, 784, 807 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(32) 


Sex of students in professional and allied schools, 1902. 


Male. Female. 


Class of schools. =a ; 
Number./Per cent.|.Number.|Per cent. 


S| S| * 


WHEOIORY os28 coe saceeekae 2 eee eee eae aes aaa eee 7, 235 98.5 108 1s 

FANN ae a a RACE ca oh tt re ee eee 13, 747 Seat 165 3 
Ne diciner(AlleelaSSes)) esse oe eee ee ee en eee ; 95. 6° 1,177 4.4 
WHE XO hGTHIS AREA IRN 2 oar hee SSoeeESeecaeEEeEeEoeEose||  caHaa 96.3 889 3.7 
Medicine. OMEGA NICs 22. 4.os-5-5-0 Meee ee ee ees 1,380 85.7 221 14.3 
IWSTUGISOTY see ec et ae ee ee ee cee 8, 258 98. 1 162 139 
eye ev Cygne tery ys oe ear a ae a en oe er 4, 209 97.1 218 one 
MOtErIN AL VeINeCGICING 2262 55224. ee en a eee 576 10020 |. ¥e2.-- 2 sia 
INGUIES SREP ATE ye Nace tes toe acc Snare men en eee reer ty erate one eure Meer 1,376 11.2 11,879 88.8 
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Professional education in the United States—Growth in twenty-two years, 1880- 


L902, 
Number of students. 
e 1880. 1890. 1902. 

MRE OLO RY me vse ee Gee fa casein ces aa eeee eee a ee ee 5, 242 7,013 7,343 
EL Wee ene Nn Sea cates ha eats aiayy Sere ne one are ete eee rae 3, 134 4,518 13, 912 

Medicine: 
PNIVICIASSOS] <2 22d sess cece eee oe ne ae ee ee ee O20 15, 484 26, 821 
RG BAT ee os See Sa i ee ee hen ae rics oe te a Te CE a 9, 876 13, 521 24, 447 
FLOMCODA UII Ca seta ose anceescase ce cae tesa Seren ree oe ee 1,220 1, 164 1,551 
De miGiSt Type oe ress Soi ee ee aaias ce en eer ee ee eee ns cr 730 2, 696 8, 420 
aria Gy peer ae oe = se 2 coe ee Ce See oe en ae eee 1,347 2,871 4, 427 
NGUCT INIA 2. eres dan oe cece cea an sean ae baae Sees se eeee ase ss cee Pees 463 516 
NESE: ral nin Gare ee ee oo eee ca a eer erm a ee en me 323 1,552 18, 252 


, 
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Enrollment of normal students in the several classes of institutions in 1902. 


: In univer- 
Innormal} In high its 

schools. | schools. ae 

INO rat ee Ach Tt Ge VAS1 © Nemrmeee ee eee ae = eos re omten Sec ee 18,510 8, 253 2, 207 
Semin, Admianie IDI R035 cseeeoce oecese reece sere ee ree 5,642 2,059 1,076 
Soin (erorteeill TION) -cacceed 5 come Sse eee oe eee eee 7, 538 3, 902 2, 482 
NOTEHECe tra leDivasionmeemsnrp een anes e oeeneeeeesa= ssc. 52--- 39, 392 3, 626 4,315 
VY GRESHETSL TDN VSISIWON DD es resi eee ae 8, 987 535 660 


In addition to the professional training given in regular normal schools of vari- 
ous grades to those preparing to teach, many cities and almost all the liberal-arts 
colleges have established teachers’ training departments or courses. This chart 
presents the numbers attending normal schools, high schools, and universities and 
colleges for the year 1902, by geographical divisions, and shows for the United 
States approximately 72, 18, and 10 per cent in attendance in the three classes of 
schools, respectively. It is interesting to note in this connection the fact that the 
North Atlantic States show the largest attendance in high schools, while the 
North Central exceed in normal school attendance. 
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Public appropriations to normal schools, 1890-1902, 


For main- | For build- | For main-| For build- 


Yea tenance. ings. Year. tenance. ings. 

SOO eee ene os ees ose $1,312, 418 OU ee ey | Ue cctiss coo doo eamemse eee $2, 426, 185 743, 338 
SO Meee See eo aS 1, 285, 700 409, 91 BUSS Se eerie me eas ere mene 2,566, 132 417, 865 
307 eee eee eee lob. 082 OOH Gay ||) TIRES) cece cece ceases ceecice 2,940,934.) 560, 896 
1S G3 ieeeeeese ee ne 1, 462, 914 roles CPG) ||| UE) oe cee eemee seca. 2,469, 003 718, 507 
SO Leeman oem ces ee Me reicl || IGE Se ih IG cess econo aeeoeeoe sees $3, 068, 485 709, 217 
IGE aacosceesee ee eee Wale assy || SI OCR GBS Ui] TG oe eae erscis eee eee 3, 228, 090 996, 801 
IG ccconanaGe SaEEe er eeeEe 2,187,875 | 1,124, 834 “ 


The realization on the part of the public as to the needs of normal training for 
teachers in the public service is shown by the yearly increase in public appropria- 
tions during the last thirteen years. This increase in the sums for maintenance, 
although subject to slight fiuctuations from year to year, is very marked, and 
registers a true growth in popular appreciation of this branch of professional 
training. The amount appropriated for buildings, from the nature of the case, is 
subject to greater variations from year to year. 
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Students pursuing certain studies in public normal schools in 1902, 


Per cent 
of total 
enroll- 

ment. 


Number 
pursu- 
ing it. 


Subject. 


History of Gducation .0..02..:.. SR ee 10, 953 22.17 
TMheorvsomeqduGation. a3 | yee os A ens = 2 Camere ye) 7) re een arr Oe 12, 925 26.18 


Schoollorgzanization an Supervision es ee eee ee eee eee 13, 448 27.19 
Schoolkmana cement ama! discipline oye cee ene area eee ere 15, 505 31.38 
BCH OOUDY PICNG 25) 3.525 beh cda a oan oe were eee = eee eee ee 13, 655 27. 64 
Psy.chologyand child Studyesra. 2s. s cece cas se arrancones ESS 29,48 
SED 6) Bs Ws ane a Cae Soles type en Ren tO sol pie a resent ere eh ed cycic 4,816 8.75 
SCHOO LAW Siena occ oe foc ones alot ieee eee ee a arate eo renee | 8, 692 17.59 
Practical By ee 14, 468 | 29.29 


It must be understood that the lst of studies presented here does not cover all 
the branches taught in normal schoois, or normal courses, but those named have 
more to do with the theoretical side of pedagogic preparation, while the more 
practical features may be said to be studied all the time by all classes during the 
course. It is necessary, too, to consider the relative length of the periods devoted 
to each study, some requiring a full session and others being completed in a 
single term, after which other of the shorter studies are taken up in their place. 


f 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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Number of secondary students per 1,000,000 of the population tn public and in 
private institutions, 1891-1902. 


| 
Year. Public. [ae Year. Public. | Private. 
| ' —= 
TOIL: 95 5a ee a 3, 500 | Pans 8 UNIS Rolle ee anaes een eee etc 5, 900 2,300 
UO seas Ee ee 3, 800 Poel USI EL SOS peeve ae reno nena 6, 300 2, 300 
IBMBE Aeeesaoeeee ese 8, 900 S00 GG ee cee ee ee 6, 600 2, 300 
TRS es ee eee oe ee 4,500 Oe O00 M | RLOU0 eee eee eee eee 7,000 2,009 
OOS eee ARON ROL SB 5, 300 PRUE Ul) SOT Geena ee Ce ee 7. 200 2, 300 
ISB ce atakc eae 5, 600 AG UOT | Jus Ae ee ee ee 7, 200 2,200 


During the twelve years noted in this chart the attendance in public secondary 
schools per 1,000,000 people in the United States has more than doubled, the aver- 
age increase being nearly 9 per cent each year. The proportion of the population 
in attendance in private schools has been nearly stationary. Public high schools 
show a strong tendency toward growth in all sections of the country, the mainte- 
nance of secondary schools at public expense having obtained a fixed place in 
educational policies. 


(38) 
Number of students to each 1,000,000 of school population in 1902. 
Public. | Private. 


OITA EVG | Rea PISS cs Sees 8 Se cee are en SRD see ea ee eee ee ee Be 7,200 2,200 


NOTH wARM ETC LeRO babe Sree ae cer ae cece ee cra pepe ae Pee ee os earner 8,476 2,442 
SOUuMPAC AM CLCAS tA LGS see er sek eo Se, SD ee ee ee ee 2,893 2,002 
SoucheCenuraliStatesiowsscsa2 ooo oc oe eee oe foe ae eee neti tose eelee. = eee 2,912 2,077 
INGRCIM@e Mina lL States ee nee tenses eat Oe Se en Oak oom 8 eee 710, 012 1,812 
“he OSTTSIPIZL SANE OSE5 oe eam careers on ep Ss © ope Sp ee eee NN il 8, 566 | 2, 359 

L oa 


The rise of the public secondary schools is one of the most striking features of 
American educational progress, and a consideration of the relative numbers attend- 
ing private and public schools in the different geographical groups of States shows 
to a large extent the status of public secondary education in each particular group. 
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Number of pupils in private high schools and academies controlled by the several 
religious denominations, 1902. 


Number Numbet 
Controlled by— of Controlled by— of 
pupils pupils 

Teter ce ce eee 2,077 || Various other denominations. ...._-_.. 4, 892 
Methodist Ipiscopal South........-..- 2.710) || Methodist=. 22-25. se een ene 5, 856 
Concrecatlonalye ese sees eee 2,187 |) Baptist....2. 2. 300c222 255522555 eee 7, 039 
Eure Cl 5 epee ete 2 ee ene eye 3, 146 || Roman Catholic __..-..__- Soe 16, 786 
teslyberia ieee 2a eee ee 4,076 ||) Nonsectarian ___. _._....--.-..--.------ 50, 574 
ISCO Palie. seers 2 oe 5a ene eee 4,747 


The attendance in private high schools and academies is shown by the table to 
be nearly equally divided between nonsectarian institutions and those under con- 
trol of religious denominations. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(40) ; 
Students pursuing commercial studies in several classes of institutions, 1894 and 
1902. 
Class of institution. 1894. 1902. 

Universitiesand: colleges: oo. 22.25 tess.cet2s Seoese eeee ee eee eee 7,300 9, 207 
Normal schools __...--. Be eA See ee apes SES Ate 7,771 a7,099 
Private high schools ald SCA OMIES .o.0..0.. 2 es ee 4,446 16, 384 
Public Mimi SCHOOIS o.oo .28 5 bec eco ecbe re icgcs cde eae ee 76, 194 
Commercial and business schools.....-.... 25.5.0 2 115, 748 137, 247 


21901. 


Nearly all classes of schools above the elementary grade have made provision 
for instruction in bookkeeping, stenography, and allied branches. The period of 
nine years just passed has witnessed the establishment of many business depart- 
ments as well as complete business high schools in the various cities of the coun- 
try. The pupils taking business courses in the public high schools have increased 
fivefold, while in private institutions of the same grade the increase has been 
nearly fourfold. 
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SECONDARY STUDIES—RELATIVE NUMBER OF PUPILS PURSUING 
EACH BRANCH. 


(41) 


Percentage of students in public and in private high schools pursuing certain 
studies in 1902. 


| | i ; } 
Study. Public. .| Private. Study. | Public. | Private. 


Per cent.) Per cent. Per cent,| Per cent, 
DPD bie Sonc0 ae eee eae 50. 07 46. 64 |} Physical geography __..__.. 22. 57 20, 04 
Greek eee ee aoe eee 2.50 ie SOM EG Colo gy. =n se eee Bell 5. 42 
GRE TiC Hee eee e ee | 8. 61 24. SOLED YSIOIOSY-----. 9... 24. 90 24. 46 
(Gh No caecen enone eee 16.25 | 20 Some ROCCOTICe ee =e eee 42, 87 36. 80 
ise bramewrc ee sees 5. 2. 56.15 | 50.63 || English literature --.._.--_- 47.07 37.89 
Geome tyes eee A 27.92 | 25.64 || History (of the United 39.30 36. 85 
Trigonometry __....-.--.--.- | 1.90 53 States). 
IPAS ASIGS! aoe seme eee qpa meee eee 17.48 OUR @ivics 50 ee es eee 20elo 18. 41 


Whenustiygeeeees oe ee 7.37 9, 12 


This table indicates the main variations between the private high schools and 
public institutions of the same grade in the matter of their curricula. The figures 
show that a larger proportion of public high school students study Latin, algebra, 
geometry, physics, physical geography, physiology, rhetoric, English literature, 
history (of the United States), and civics than pursue these same studies in the 
private high schools. On the other hand, in the case of Greek, French, German, 
trigonometry, chemistry, geology, the reverse is true. No explanation of this 
fact entirely satisfactory could be given without combining the relative numbers 
in the two classes of schools preparing for college. The Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1902 shows that 10.66 par cent of the students in public 
and 24 per cent in private high schools are preparing for college. It wiil be seen 
that the class of studies in which private students outnumber public embraces 
those which either lead to or justify the expectance of further study in higher 
institutions, while the group in which the number of public exceeds the private 
students may be regarded more as finishing studies. For instance, it may be 
safely said that none take Greek without the expectation ofa college course, 
while Latin is universally accepted as the language to be first begun and longest 
studied. 

N. B.—The person examining this table should bear in mind that many of the 
branches of study mentioned are only pursued during one or two years, and that 
even though all pupils might pursue a given branch at some time during their 
course, only a limited percentage would be occupied with it in any one year. For 
instance, in the programme of studies recommended by the committee of ten, 
Greek is prescribed only during the third and fourth years of the classical course. 
Now, if all the pupils in all the courses were obliged to take Greek in those years, 
only 31 per cent would be studying it at any given time, on the basis of the com- 
mittee’s programme (31 per cent of all the students being in the third and fourth 
years); hence if 2.5 per cent are studying Greek in a given year out of a possible 
31 per cent, as is the case in the public high schools, it follows that 2.5 thirty-firsts, 
or 8.1 per cent, of the pupils of those schools study Greek during their course. 

Physics furnishes another illustration. This study is prescribed in the second 
year of each course; 26 per cent of the high school pupils are in the second year; 
therefore that is the greatest possible per cent of pupils studying it at one time. 
In the public high schools in 1902 there were 17.48 per cent studying physics, indi- 
cating, on the same basis as before, that 67 per cent of all pupils of those schools 
study physics at some time. 
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The following table and progranime of studies furnish data for further compu- 
tations of this character. : 


Niwinober secondary students in public and private high schools, 


1901+? ..n se ee cece cou eee ee ee 655, 3801 
43 per cent in first year. ..2.-22.. cece ed ee eee 281, 780 
26 per cent in second year ...).22....222525.2 2 3s ee 170,378 
[3 qercent in Wiurd year 22.22. 2222..-2. Oe ee ee Se St 
13 per cent in fourtl year 2. 22 c... . 1 eee 85, 189 


Secondary scrool studies reconunended by the committee of ten, 1893, showing time 
devoted to each study. 


The four courses of study. 


Latin-scientific) Modern lan- 


\Classicalcourse. one guages course. English course. 
SV oe ee am 2a Va) te 2|ahelie | 2) aa 
GARE coe er ne ee eee oe | 1 | 1 | VFL) 2) Be 1 | NU) hoa | ie | ae ee il ! 1 | 1 iL 
Greet ee acts ee ote cele oe eae (| (eee Ld eel 2 eee oe ees 
French |_.........-.----+-------|.--.'! (@) | ON @ Le OVO PAINT Uh ake) te) ea 
en ees ee el 1| 1] 1j---f 1) 1) Ti@y) 1) 1) 17) | @/e@ 
TN) ERE) OU GEA key et sae --s-|) ofp 2/0 Le a, UP en ae ee Tee 
Geometr yiooe 2-26 2 eee a 1 | 1 oa|| Somes P) see) | em ope eee | 1 eae 
Mriconometty seco. ce a2 ecco == (Lo eee -E AS 2Nb SoM MN) | ae Oe eee i) 2) eee ee Ee 
ASGPONOMIY 60 32202 ee ace ee ee | ae ey eed! ee Es Ee Ee a Wie ee eee | | ee 
Cie eT ie eel 7 (ee LEE eRe opie EME 
SOME MNISIU Veen cu ea ces ee en eA Jig Coe eek eee ee) eed fee eee 1 |. 23) 2p eae 
Physical geography .......-.-- | ug Se | ey (Fems Mees Wee.) RSL Le RE! | Pee Tt 2a | = 
PA VSIOCTADUY «225 oi cas esc cs~ alee ee eee! ee | GS) VE cee (c) |e ba LEK ce} 
Fer 6) 2 ho a oe ee ae Ee a 4 ©) eed ee TRAN ERS ee | |< sea] se eee 
Meteorology 22.2-22.22s.22 gummed enon) Om Le allo & ey Be 2 | ee Sa pi | Pea, Ae I) Fane 
POU Aty te e620 eee ae Ue ee ee arf 5... |. ae ees 
A) oe ne Loe) eee HS Maye C!S aye a Se (Ch) LE LB 
PIV aIOlO Gy 26-5 2 so oe eco dc cece le ee ee Ee A AEA ee a te 4 
IPStor yearns Sere eee OW th eee a ees | ed a | eee A Le i) Pa J 
Engliclesresteeiccceenseeens | al) WN le MEL pe 1 1 i] 1 1am id 


aGerman or French. 
ht b Latin, German, or French. 
¢Geology or physiography. 
aBotany or zoology. 
eTrigonometry and higher algebra or history. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
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Sex of public school teachers, 187 1--1902., 


Year. | Male. Female. Total. | Year. Male. | Female. Total. 
HIS (seen. GU VAs) ||| IRR ay || SRO as) | | Missi aees saesecee as oe 127, 093 | 212, 367 339, 460 
TR OO? eels s929 te 220) O21 ISS822 2. eee ee ees 2 "240 220, 894. 3£7, 134 
Si ere oe eI 97, 790 | 1398623 Ie Zoi. ols ml LC89. 2 eee eee | 124,467 | 323,110 356, 577 
lS (ees te aa 103,465 | 144,982) 248, 447 |) 1890_____....-.._ 22 125,525 | 238,397 | 363,922 
oj eee et ee HOSS CO] Melo: O74 WE 257, 865 BR ISO1. 2222! 123,360 | 245,028 368, 885 
TWA Gs ocean HOSMiS0 i MeltO 875 Ie 209 608 Aieleoe 2 oss. = oe 121,573 | 252,653 374, 226 
WOW sccosoccos cose! |) WEE Baas! aby rth! |) Ga CUst0)| || IRS ee eee ee Oe 122,472 | 260,278 382, 750 
TAYE coocesocescaoned | IMG RATOR | aibyere Sh ayaa | | Obs eee ae 125, 402 263, B47 | = 388, 9.49 
Weg che oe eee oO los ClO 200) S30 WIRLSO50.. 0258s oee oe | 129, 706 | 268, 336 398, 042 
SS) ee ee 22 o> ae GS. (OSIh) 286,000 MmlSOG. -.. 2-5-2 130, 366 | 969, 959 | 400, 825 
IS Silieremene ee we 225i Ml S49e 295 S60 NPISo%.. 28 es 131, 221 273. 737 404., 958 
SSO eee ee, 11S, 302 ASO 1S7 ih) 290, 079 0) 1808. _.._...-...- 24 132,257 | 278,556 410,813 
SSS eee ee 116,388 9188, 001} 304,389 Wi 1899. ...---.......- 131,793 | 283, 867 415, 660 
ISSivesee re A oe 1S. Sa Bal 9s, LIONS Slt, O15 Mi 1S00= 2 ee! 127,529 | 293,'759 421, 288 
ISS Reece see at (Geaeot, Way deo, 206 BPIO0l 2. =. 2284 128,941 | 306, 068 430, 004 
SSG pee meeemer eryc ae 123, 792 LODE eee oe <a | 122) 392 | 317,204 439, 596 


207, 601 331, 393. | 


The proportion of male and female teachers remained 


practically unchanged for 


ten years from the first marginal date, the numbers standing approximately in 
the ratio of two to three, respectively. To-day places of all grades are filled by 
women from that of State superintendent and city superintendent down, and the 
ratio of numbers has increased to the extent that nearly three-fourths of the pub- 


lic school teachers are women. 
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Increase in the average monthly salary of male and female public school teachers 
during fifteen years, 1888-1902. 


Year. | Male. | Female. Year, 
SSO mere eee eee el Se, 4a pe ebay | TG cAseeenacesas 
S38 G Pre eg cc le 42, 43 Bee Mil UE sons seaeeeees 
S00 Ser os ee 44. 68 36225189 Seana aes 
iS 9 ene k DS Pe 44, 89 Bae |i) WSS) ee cee 
TUS 8 coca eee 45. 48 312555 S00 pee es 
US Siemameen  eh k 46,39 Se Ate || WOON soe ceo one 
89 ee Pe paca a cae rae a 44. 76 Sie tet Nh TSO eeecomce cee 
ISOs eeenmeeitee co no od ook 46, 82 39. 41 

(44) 


Male. ie. Fo Female. 


we, a i, $47. 37 | $40. 24 
ee 3 1 4.4, 62 | 88.38 
oie 45,16 38. 74 
i Sp Ee 45.25 38. 14 
se 46, 53 88.93 
eee oe 47.55 39.17 
5 Same ree 49,05 39.77 


Inerease tn average monthly salaries of public school teachers, 1888 and 1902. 


OAS tA bes eee ae es 2 oe Ie oe ee ee ok ae 


INGEGMeAG anblerchivisione esse so). 22.25. see eee ese ees sues eee 
SOuGMeAt an ti CeGhVvASlO Yee e.2 oes oe eee eee oe oe! 
SOMCMEGentraliadivl SO Meee. oom yen eee ye oo oe eee gee e oa Se 
Nontheeentralidivislonmers = =. see eae ee ae 


NVFeSTCISMmCIUASIONoseee ae ese 6 es fo ao eee ae nec eue ce ee eS 


Male. Female. 


| 1888. | 1902. | 1888. | 1902. 


| 
$42.47 | $49.05 | $33.95 | $39.77 


48.40} 59.01) 31.97] 40.17 
27.27 | 30.50!) 26.90] 28.60 
39.14 | 44.28) 33.30] 36.88 
43.89 | 50.85 | 33.89] 39.60 
63.27 | 65.90 55.40] 53.73 
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RELATIVE SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
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Proportion of the total population enrolled in the elementary schools in certain 
countries. 


I.—AMERICA, ASIA, AND AFRICA. 


- | Year re- Population! Year re- [Population 

Country. | ported. | enrolled. Coun. ported. enrolled. 

| Per cent. Per cent. 
Ontariomesces --oaee eee ae 1901 PAULO) Il LORRI oscon Gdoassoesene 1 1901 5. 80 
United States-.......2-..4 | 1902 | 20,98 Coste, ica... .... 2-52 5256- | 1902 5.70 
Victoria (Australia)..-...-| 1900 | 205298 INIGXi1C Ome ee eee 1899 5.10 
Prince Edward Island__--__- 1902 PAUSE || Jelopayehineney ssc seeeen seek 1962 4.80 
@Quchecr ee Ce 1902 | 12.30 Phile <= 2 ee 1901 3.90 
WDA sees ease ee eee 190) LO Oi Pp Nicaracuae ee eee eee 1900 3. 60 
@ulbaw. 25-2 2ee sn es BY 1902 1ORS8 TIN Bom Day seen eee 1901 3. 06 
Cape of Good Hope-.-.----| 1900 GLCP || | WORAA OG Sone semcss coascs sece 1900 2, 20 
ATO Ia esse a 1909 DO 40CBUNMa. oie eee eee 1902 1.21 

Porte Rico. ee | 1902 6.50 
Il.—HUROPE. 
Popula- Popula- 
Year re- : Year re- 
: tion en- 4 tion en- 
ported. | ‘rolled. poled] erntled 

Per cent, Per cent. 
Swatzerland=...--.--228- 1901 20500 Ml Denmanks. scenes 2 oe oes eee 12.50 
United States of America. 1902 Ay, 08 weseleium. —. 8. 2222 aes 1900 11. 86 
England and Wales -_....- 1902 L808 MMB ulearigges ee ees 1899 9.2 
Scotlan der. 2. ses ae - 44 1901 Te 16) IME Gayo eee ee ee 1900 veal 
JORG VOC) ane eas oe ee eeacebe: 1901 1G. 91 PSpain 22.2222... 22 see es. Be 1895 foe 
German Empire _....-.... 1901 1GSD0 IGTSCCO mene nn. ose eae 1900 6.8 
INGO We ye ee 1899 15.00 TI) Roumania._......-....3.! 1900 | 5.7 
Netherlands. __.__...-----.- 1901 14 303 tPortugal== 22-22-22 = =e 1900 4.4 
HG. TCC bane anes cores te 1900 4 AOMIMS crv ides. ce. er erne «ee 1899 4.0 
Austria-Hungary -..------ 1900 4S OOM USS aye nee eee ee 1899 3.3 

Swedenem., ree... 2. ¥ 1900 18. 70 
™, d ; 


The two tables here presented, showing the proportion of the total population 
enrolled in the various classes of schools, public and private, in the 39 countries 
named, are instructive in the highest degree. The term ‘‘ elementary,’ as here 
used,embraces all grades of instruction below colleges and universities. The fig- 
ures for all foreign countries are gathered from various authoritative sources, 
such as school yearbooks, annual reports, etc., but are not the results of inquiries 
of the Bureau beyond these sources. It will be noted that the statistics are vari- 
ously for the four years ending with 1902, but an examination of the figures for 
any short term of years preceding a particular date will show that the changes 
are not so variable as to seriously impair the value of the comparison as here 
indicated. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES—ENROLLMENT, 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, AND LENGTH OF TERM. 


(46) 
Percentage of the population between 5 and 18 years of age enrolled in fie public 
schools. 
‘ North South South North 
United ; ; : Western 
Year. A Atlantic} Atlantic| Central | Central | 4.7... 
States. division.| division.| division.| division. division. 
ISROLGT tse ea Ae 61.45 77.95 30. 51 34.17 76.87 5477 
TG AS oe aoe ee 62. 20 We B33 CRN 37.94 77. 04 54.43: 
VON 5 aos scskee Sonee eee 62. 36 76.79 35. 86 38. 67 75. 97 57.52 
TO ceioneceaeee soe 64. 40 eda las 42.10 AQ. 82 76.98 61. 04 
MS 6 cocncsceneee 65.54 78. 59 44.61 42.47 “7. 54 64. 39 
1S 5= 6 en een ee cc 64.70 78.55 46. 72 37.36 77.05 66. 37 
HS Ga eee re eee wees 63. 92 76.83 47.02 38.51 75. 60 66. 12 
WG coe once ee ee 65.75 77.09 48. 85 43. 50 HBS 66. 26 
1G ocelot eee 64. 64 76.18 46. 72 44.71 7, 28 65.68 
IGOR) Lah ee a eee oo 65.50 75.17 50. 74 46. 43 7h. 84 | 64.96 
1 SSOSS eee nS ee ook ee 65.038 74. 28 51.49 | 47.08 74.59 64. 82 
TSO cans achGno eee ee 65. 03 74.56 51.90 | 47.02 74.15 65.98 
IRS p ccusoseerele se . 66.39 74.15 54. 30 50.68 75.138 67.05 
LOS ete | aS AS ee ee a 66. 96 72.83 56. 25 | 53.59 75. 06 68.01 
S843 eer eee Se te oss 67. 96 73. 23 BY AU 56. 57 75. 46 68.53 
ISS Opera ee eo oe ea She 68.14 72. 63 57.68 56. 82 76. 08 68. 03 
ISEG=S Meerrnnrere teenie es el oe os 67.98 72. 23 58.98 56. 21 (breathe 67.97 
Ras 2 ees Seen nN Ae acces 68. 33 71.60 58. 68 | 58. 67 75. 96 68.53 
ERY). oa soe eee eee een 68. 20. 70. GO 58. 40 58. 28 76. 63 69.39 
LET a eas een 68. 61 70.45 | 59. 22 60.14 76.46 70. OL 
1890 2G eee ci ees Se ee eae 69. 40 70. 04 60. 15 63.01 76.25 75. 49 
1S GT= Oy peewee So oe i ee eee 69. 51 69.78 59.59 68.72 76. 30 77.98 
S92 =O 5 peenenmey hyo es a Se ee 69. 70 68.99 61.94 638. 92 76.23 77.16 
18 O50 1 penne ee ee ee les? 70. 45 63.08 66. 00 78. 04 77.45 
TSS esessciis n-ne 71.54 71.53 62.21 65. 83 78.17 79.32 
10) cee ooee sae eer 71.80 a Se 62. 46 66.75 78.16 79.72 
ORS oe cone cee 72.36 72. 12 | 64. 49 67.75 78.06 78.27 
189 (205 eee ee ec eS 72. 68 ale 78 66. 25 67. 36 78.66 78. 00 
SOS20 OPI ee ee 71.96 71.69 | 64.93 66.54 7.75 17.85 
1S GOS1900 ener ee So 9 a 2.40 70.86 65.73 67. 28 78. 65 79.51 
TODS Bebe S Se ee 71.26 70. 55 | 66. 14 64.55 77.10 78. 99 
a? een ee BF 71.54 70. 05 67.02 65. 37 47. 25 80. 28. 
= 
(4:7) | 
iy Y 
Percentage of enrolled pupils in daily attendance. 

Percent- Percent-| | Percent- 

age of || age of age of 

enrolled || enrolled enrolled 

Year. in aver- || Year. jin aver- || Year. in aver- 

age at- || age at- || age at- 

tend- 4 tend- || tend- 

ance. || ance. ance 
OO) eee = HOS OUN |p OO eee eee eae ae (Svéstou |) 15/0) eres cee ree AE 68. 6 
TUSTS Os  ee Re O28 STN LOCOS eee seen nee GSaG Ne L9OU 2 eee ee 68.5 
SOO Meee ee G45) SOO Lee eed! GSSIPIRNIG02_. 22 eee a 69.1 
S18 
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Average length of public school term (number of days) for each of the last thirty- 
two years (1870-1902). 


The North | South | South | North AWaster 

Year. United | Atlantic Atlantic. Central) Central divi eu 

States. | division. division. | division)/division,| oo" 

TSAI | eyerie aeaenscet  r e ares ER Cre | 182.1 152.0 97.4 | 91.6 133.9 119.2 
TWev sl icfite) id Aneel oie oe Eee Ee STS LL | 133. 4 151.9 108. 4 97.7 136.1 121.8 
SR ants amen i Reel ccs 2 lene eee 129.1 154.6 97.4 | 89.1 | 129.6 118.3 
Teo fit & 0s ceeegele le Boe ee Om Ee NURS clas | 128.8 154.8 | 95.6 81.1 | 182.6 119.0 
init ede Se ee el 130. 4 | 158.7 95.2 81.0 134.6 | 132.5 
TUS eet ae SSE eee a ones eee VR een cs 133.1 158.0 95.6 | 82.5 | 159.1 | 130.3 
HT Si ein eee ete ec EN ORS, Steerer | 182.1 157.2 91.4 80.3 | 139.8 130.1 
Siti omer a ces Aa ane oe oy eee ae 132.0. 157.6 SORT 86.7 | 140.1 129.9 
Sisal eee | on eet ener | 130, 2 160.1 88.6 | 81.9 136. 4 132.0 
TUESHFIS SG Vics © eee sees ULC een ge en Tea 130.3 1S). 92. 4 79.2 | 139.8 129. 2 
SSUES Weis meee cha ek ain ES RY | 130.1 | 158.7 | 92. 4 82.1 138.8 133.8 
HTS S12 Gio pon teope ace: Osten ea hans healt) ime aceite, 181.2 160.6 95.9 82.5 | 1387.1 136. 2 
SSO C3 eee ere, seit ec en evens & | 129.8 161.0 95.9 82.5 | 137.1 132.6 
US SRE epepeed weet 208, cto tery cee eer een | 129.1 | 156.0 95.6 85.9 | 188.6 133.8 
GG lees) Reyes ete ore ne heh era EE 130.7 163.1 93. 4 87.5 139.1 181.8 
IGE shat eee ieee Oe ie ee ibe eee en sree oa | 180. 4 161.6 93.4 86.9 140. 4 130.8 
SS GE aera re cree eM eo eh ey ee 7 een 131.3 165.9 95.3 87.5 139.5 131.6 
SSS Owe oo Sa een SE eo oe ee J 132.3 164.4 95.7 87.6 144.0 130.7 
SS SE 8) eee ee Nm Ss PR cree ee 183, 7 164.1 95.0 88.9 147.5 135.7 
Tehet S818) ah Aree a Pe tee ees en AE, cee ey eRe DL 134.7 166.6 99.9 88. 2 148.0 135.0 
I SO0SO eee ener te ee Jehan ne, aie FI 135.7 168.1 103.8 92.0 145.8 136.9 
DEG Te aie oo Linen en aa nen 136.9 160.117) 105.3) |, oda 146.8 139.1 
S022 03 ee soem er ee. a ee a 136.3 169.6 108. 4 | 93.0 146.6 138.8 
A S05 OH een ee St a en eee 139.5 172.3 108.3 97.5 | 150. 2 137.1 
A SOLES Gy permet eee eee ale entra Oe can ee 139.5 172.8 106.5 92.8 | 150.8 142. 4 
SG EGG eee eee Mee Oe ee 140.5 | 175. 5 | 107.8 92.2 151.9 142.0 
IL SOs Oi pememenes me comet e -c sopene anes WS 142.0 173.3] 110.9 96.3 152.8 148.6 
ie ee a 143.0} 174.3 113.8 97.4| 152.8 151.7 
SO SEO peer tera le en ee ate my 143.0 174.0 112.3 98, 4 | 154.5 141.6 
1399 S19 OU Peete ee eee ear ns ere wa 144.3 177.5 112.1 99.8 | 155.9 141.5 
SOUS OOTP ee oe CIR a ae ae 144.2 177.2 112.1 | 96. 4 157.5 143.0 
TIGYOL cic eet cere ne easter eee et | 145.0 177.3 115.8 | 100.6 | 156.5 | 143.9 

(49) 


average number of days attended ii the publie schools by each person of school 
age (i. e., § to 18 years), 1870-1902. 


l 
| Number r Number 

Year | of days | Year. of days 
Si Peer aa Ses ne eee ee AEM VOQODE oe os oe eee 0 
LS () Peete 2 Ste Sa fo mee cnn Ese 7a Uae | fk, 0, 0 ee ER ce OE i ee 71.8 
115 0 () pee Sen er centeeren carnal te Rn. amehe ve a 59:2 1 190s oe eee ee ee 70. 4 
TUES S Ses ee Pu i en ee eee ue oe ee ge COT W902. oe ee So ee i ee 71.8 
TIESEOTG} 28 i a aati Open otc mete eR le 

(50) 


Average nunber of days attended tn the public schools by each pupil enrolled, 
1870-1902. 
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AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING RECEIVED BY EACH INDIVIDUAL— 
PUBLIC SCHOOL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


(51) _ 


Average number of years of schooling of two hundred days each enjoyed by each 
individual of the population, 1870-1902, 


' l In public | | eo iin public 
| ae | elemen- | | ore elemen- 
private | tary ce private tary aue 
5 secondary | L : secondar 
schoois. | schools. || schools. achnolta 
| 
Si) eee sens omer, 7c 3. 36 | PE GN| Titties eee epee oe eer 24 5.09 4.53 
S80 eee ee. 3.66 shal Gyal| TESG Re eee tee ee) 5, 20 4.63 
NO) ones oe Bao ee eee ee 4,45 Pats) dl| ICS ee Jane as aey eeee 5. 09 4.55 
SY ss a ee 4.85 jets ||. VEST Nees ie hte ee eae cee Deee 4,66 
lists). oot eae o eee 4, 87 Close Sy al|| 1 ON ge Soe ae Oe ea 5.14 4.58 
ee. sec OSGoD Meroe es 4,99 aio WEL OU2 ioc ence eons. one J Del 4,65 
(52) 
Proportion of revenue of the public schools derived from different sources. 
Local | State | Perma- Other 
h + - ~ | nent ae 
| taxes. taxes. funds, | SOrces. 
| | 
fer cent, | Per cent.| Percent.| Per cent. 
MOC stad cee ase se eee ek ees Sue ae es lt 68.5 15. 4 | 4,2 | 11. 
Norn Atil amici esivSIOn@ a. ose. = se eee ene nse eee oe aa 74.0 13.5 | a0 TES 
Somiln Avuieyaitiare cbhatsienl {6 eee ene ee eee 53.5 35.1 | 3.5 7.9 
SouibbeCentralidivisicn 2 2222.5225525-.52- iy ae mee eee, F 40.7 38.0 1485 6.8 
INGigthe em tia led vaSlOiS = 9. ose one ek es ne eee ese a oe 72.0 8.1 5.6 14.3 
WVeStelneGiivlslOlmee asses smenes enews sem eos ease 2. 2s 59. 2 27.8 | 4.0 9.0 
(53) _& al 
Expenditures for public schools by geographical divisions, 1XV1 and 1902., 
1871. 1902. 
North Atlantic division _.._._.__.- Siete he ae a | $29,796,835 | $91,242, 162 
SONG antl cadival SION = eee gee = ee ee ee ee eee ee eee cae 3,781,581 | - 14,159,890 
South Central division 4, 854, 8384. 16, 780, 141 
North Central division 28, 480, 08% 93, 654, &76 


Western division . . 2... 22+ +--+ 22-2222 eece eee ee eee ee ee cence eee eee 2, 244, 329 19, 871, 896 


It is interesting to note that the expenditures in the North Atlantic States have 
increased in thirty-two years 208 per cent; in the South Atlantic, 274 per cent; in 
the South Central, 245 per cent; in the North Central, 229 per cent; and in the 
Western, 762 per cent. The period named has been one of continued growth in 
the West, and the generous provision for public education has been a feature of 
the development of that section. 
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Proportion of expenditures for sites, buildings, etc., for superintendents’ and 
teachers’ salaries, and for incidental purposes, on account of the public schools. 


| an pupen 

Incidental aie endents’ 
Year. buildings, jand teach- 

PET eeee etc ers’ sal- 

aries. 

Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
GOO teens, 5 SBOE nf oe are ren eperet AMecgosecnoe Hosa Ssaes 16.0 18.6 65. 4 
AL SS ea ee etree 2 rye 8 cee ee 16.8 17.9 65.3 
18 Aa ces oe Re et Oe re er a Se ce meg ences pe 16.8 18.8 64. 4 
TEGSES ea i PP ea Tey 5 PAS 17.8 18.5 63.7 
FS Ata Aen re Sk Sot CR oe a aloo ee ae ne ee ee 19.3 iat! 63.3 
BSS 9S etapa ee er ee ie come ae 18.5 16.7 64.8 
1 fo14, 5) RS) 8 I, Oo eet etna RUE rere eras Ae nd 5 ee a 18.4 17.8 63.8 
TS) (ere Oe Se mre rao ets Dee rans ek Sen te ee 19.1 1) 63.6 
FL SOR Baweest0 Ces SNe anne Lee ea Sata Beal oe Re OES ee a 19.9 16.2 63.9 
EL 9) ae cok 5 oS Se re Me a ee ne ee 19.8 15.6 64.6 
JAS 010 Wy carapace eee te ace ie Sees eee ee ernie ae aii ems | 19.5 16.5 64.0 
SL STR ek ea Si AI Bee iat DR Re Ee 2 I a, SOO eaten me A a 18.9 17.9 63. 2 
Oe Roane a een aE eee er athe ooh es. Oe e 18.4 17.8 63.8 


(55) 


Amount expended for public schools per capita of the population in 1870-71 and 
in 1901-2. 


Amount | Amount 
expended | expended 
in 1870-71. | in 1901-2. 


WIPE GSA Less 2 2225s oe ae eee eee ee ee ee $1.75 $2.99 
Note heASb ATV El Ge GaiceS ase ee Sa os eee ae eee res eee 2.38 4.18 
SombheAtlambics States ees. 25 22 cy oe See ee ee yee ee eee eel .63 1. 32 
South CentraliStaties eee 02 1 ie = Jes er ee ee ee es ne ere ee ee nS 1.14 
Nonthe@ entra States tesa os 5 cee eee ee eee reas eee poet 2.14 8. 48 
Wester Ga Gots ccc. nnaee evened msead oaaea en aaa deen eee ade 2.15 4.39 


(56) 


Amount expended for public education per capita of total population im certain 


countries. 

Country. ee a Amount. - Country. eee | Amount. 
United States of America. -- 1902 $2.99 I] Netherlands --.-..-----.---- 1901 $1. 27 
Scoclandeyses = oo eee 1901 2.02 Mebeleinm: 22-22] eas 1900 1.16 
England and Wales ...---__- 1601 15-90 eran cesses sass) eee eed 1901 1.09 
Siwiltzerlan dieses. 1800 ICSOINEN onway 2-2-2.) eee 1900 1.08 
German Empire-.----------- 1900 1.75 || Austria-Hungary -----..---- 1900 . 67 
MWCO ED ooo oe Bless ee 1901 Lwiiltalys- 222.2 Jee ee 1901 41 
elaine 2.6 ee se. 1901 1S GB inljnd2 6 42 1897 24 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
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Number of public schoolhouses, 1870-1902. 


Year. Number. Year. Number. 
ERO ocoetesdeeeen eee LEST S12 S| GO () se mmareee tee ewes ey. ce Mee Mee cneneene ee 224, 521 
TOWER 2 6eSa5 SEs cee eee ee eee Da years 6 Gales Nols pecs Sede 2 ee AD ole, amie eee 239, 680 
iL () eee et rs 8 MURS eseeerel | AY 0 eat eet ae ASS Mai Me Sela Re 248, 279 
GOD) .. Aaa Reo e es Sense Ree Obed Lis | el G02 Ree ate sane ee rent ec. Nacat eye u  ewer weeener ee 249, 969 
(58) 
Increase tn value of public school property, 1870-1902. 
= S 
Year. Increase. Year. Increase. 
i137.) Perr re eS MSIE) ators Ulsey Ul] US. ose okt neces ose oseeoeeese ae $528, 679, 986 
S00) pasadena eee ern DOE (lee Bat el OO et rennin Ae ts Soy nar Sars I are 550, 069, 217 
NGO 2 ccomas osetia GauSecee nore) eae easel 740) D3 C8 0) ES eS ee ee eee 576, 963, 089 


lat) geen eee eee esse | Aa del, 190} 1002. 2. coo ccc cece ee ec enece one} GUL, OT, dUT 
SES pees a onda oc ciacsic-o wes 495, 912,048 


(59) 


Value of school property per capita of the population, 1872-1902, 


Total value of school Per capita 
property. value. 
1872. 1902. 1872. | 1902. 
i... > are 
(mids talesmee sme seem Nel soe) Woke seen cee he $159, 406, 374 | $601, 87 1,30 $3. 38 $7.68 
Wiese Ayah aie UH ROS| 4 coca cones coees a eesns eee ees 72,332,321 | 243, 158, 033 5,69 11.15 
SO Ub MeAsG ambi Crs ba LeSo == seme os see enone see eam ewes 4,395, 903 25, 109908 ill PGs 
SOmpPOeeonitrales CALC == 928 ees eas ee ee a a 3, 498, 535 29, 875, 385 .Do 2.038 
INontneGemivali States 92. eo soo) ee eee ee eee 74,055,659 | 250,308, 396 5, 42 9.30 


“SRO GL (OUR E SSI fe oie aie eeRnRae fuer eters aero. 44 4, 823, 916 53, 182, 592 4.37 12.03 


The increase in the value of school property will be seen by this table to have 
been 277 per cent in the last thirty years. It will be interesting to note that the 
largest relative increase has been in the Western division, and the latter is closely 
followed by the South Central. 
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Comparison of city and country schools, 1902. 


| Cities. Country] Cities. Country. 

| | 

Percent. Percent. Per cent.) Per cent. 
2 O pullatlOneee ee ee 32.6 | 67.4 || Value of school property... 59.3 40. 7 
School enrollment__..--...-. 26. 2 | 73.8 || Expenditures for teaching 
Average attendance........- Poet | 71.3 | and supervision_......--.- 44.3 55. 7 
(RenGheuseee se: =a h2aseecqsse8s 20.6 | 79.4 | Total expenditures for 
udllcimesyyesees ee eee 3.7 | Clases ||) ARONGOVE) So came camusuemne 47.2 52. 8 


The cities of this chart include those of 8,000 or more people. The Annual 
Report cf the Commissicner of Education for 1902 named 580 of this class. The 
figures given are taken from that Report. The item of population is estimated. 
It shows very nearly one out of every three persons to be living ina city. Value 
of school property in urban communities exceeds by one-half the same item out- 
side of cities, while the number of school buildings is only 3.7 per cent of the 
whole. This serves to show indirectly the great difference in the character of 
buildings used in rural and in urban localities. The number of teachers in cities 
w-.ll be seen to be relatively small, owing to the superior organization to do the 
work. 


(61) 


Amount expended for public schools fer each $1,000 of trie valuation of taxable 
property in the 20 largest cities in the United States in 1902. 


| 1] 


City. | Amount.: City. | Amount. 
New York City . wpcee cere ee cer eee eee Bhd 4) LesnmEslObden IE yoo ee eee ane onanecosoes cece | $2. 39 
Chicago, IIl____..- oo, ee A 4,38 i NewOnleans a a. o sass ses ee 3. 28 
Philac elphia, Pa: ene see. res 2.80 |. Detroit, Mich).2 2.2.23 2s oee eee 2. 46 
St. Louis, Mo ___.__.- Re ee. ee 2.o¢ I Milavauikees Wise = 25. 9s eee BA, Cl 
Boston, Massa... @........-.... 0.4! 2261 Washing tons Ds 25s s een ae 4,64 
IBSitiinoresa Vide eee ee ence ea Bae OU MINING yialte eee) eee 5.23 
Clovieland!Ohigw ===). ees 3197 | Persey. City. Neco 3e ee ee | 3. 66 
TSUN ee Oe es 4.79.) Louisville, Ky oj... ee 3. 03 
SNe EANeIseO, Alia ss. 28s ee ee a 1.69 || Minneapolis, Minn ........-.-.-------- | res 


Ginvelmnaii, Ohio. ee 3.14 | Providence, Wis 225. see eee Se 


This table was computed from information given in the bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, September, 1902. The total expenditures for schools for the year 
1901-2 in the 138 cities of highest rank, according to the same source, was 

71,455,059, a figure which represents very nearly one-sixth of the total expendi- 
tures for maintenance of all departments of the Federal Government for the same 
year. The reduction of the absolute amount expended to the amount per thou- 
sand expended exhibits interestingly what each city is spending for its schools and 
forms a basis for comparison. It does not necessarily follow, however, that the 
city of least expenditure has the worst schools, nor the converse, as cities vary a 
great deal in the matter of economical administration. Another feature worthy 
of consideration is the fact that the cost of living varies widely in the various 
cities, and for that reason a different wage scale is established for the payment of 
teachers. 


ce 
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KINDERGARTENS—PRIVATE. SCHOOLS. 
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Kindergartens in the United States—Number of schools, of teachers, and of 
pupils for certain years, 


Kinder- | Teach- 


Mee Ss. | gartens. ae Pupils. 
Si eee ee PE BRT R ct nara ou oaicdna ec ceeoe diese dees sdeccenceetens 42 (fe 1252 
TERE) incre aeons CHG SSSA eS Cee ee eee 232 524 8,871 
LUBE on eerie omer ereeses ie ena P ae eee 544 1, 256 25, 925 
1S.) 2 ee ene meme ie oo be orca cee fe ce eieee sees secede s oeeae 1,311 2,532 65, 296 
HOD o aoce Se 0Ge EEO ECE AS SSS eae ee 2, 884 5, 764 148, 720 


NA oj on oe eee Oe a on ne a 3B, 244 5, 985 205, 432 


Statistics of kindergartens were first collected by the Bureau of Education in 
1873, and the work has been continued at intervals since that time. The Annual 
Report of the Commissioner for 1602 shows that 289 cities of a minimum popula- 
tion of 4,000 maintain kindergartens as a part of the regular public school system, 
there being 2,202 kindergartens in these cities. The table given here shows a total 
of 3,244 public and private kindergartens. The tendercy is toward public foster- 
ing of this important branch of education, the number of cities maintaining kin- 


dergartens having been increased by 100 in the last four years. 
(63) 


Private and public schools compared. 


Elementary | Secondary Higher institu 
schools. schools. tions. 


Public. | Private. Public. | Private.| Public. | Private. 


= 


Per cent. ee cent,|Per cent, | Per cent 1Pey cent.|Per cert. 

luimited States .-...+--a<s-s<tesi-u- 93.3 6.7 77.0 23.4 10.5); 59.5 
North Atlantic States ._---...2--22 2 ---.- 90. 2 9.8 77.6 22.4" ples 68.7 
South Atlantic States --..-.---.-.--2..- 95. 4 4.6 54.7 45.3 e135 65.7 
South Central States _...-...-..-.----.. 95.1 4,9 58.5 41.5 B34. 7 65.3 
North Central States__--._---.--..------ 93.2 6.8 84. 7 15.3 46, 4 53.6 
Wiestemne states: 222 ss. cece sccccce cat cccee 94.9 5.1 18.3 Pallet 68.6 31.4 


The comparison of the attendance in the public schools with the corresponding 
item in the private schools indicates that as between the three grades cf educa- 
tion the e'ementary branch is almost entirely under public control, secondary 
education is three-fourths public and one-fourth private, and in the higher insti- 
tutions the attendance in institutions under private control is nearly 50 per cent 
greater than in similar institutions nnder public control. These observations 
apply with a fair degree of uniformity throughout the entire ccuntry in elemen- 
tary education and in higher institutions with the exception of the North Central 
and the Western States. The figures relating to secondary schools show that the 
North At'antic end Western States vary very little from the average of the whole 
country. The greatest variation from the average is in the Southern States, 
where possibly secondary education as a measure of public polity has not received 
as full sanction as in some other sections. 


Hoe 05——/4 
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EDUCATION OF THE COLORED RACE. 
(64) 


Proportion of the white and of the colored race in the population 5 to 18 years, 
and proportion enrolled in public schools, 1902. 


a aa a 
me Per cent of per- 

Percentage of thet consiiuaecoma 

: : years enrolled. 


White. cies White. Colored. 


SRO D A ise re cic es oh olen ee eS 53. 90 46.10. 69, 24 42.71 
Peel ESAS Aes fo Peer ons iG ee. 4k ei 72.18 27, 82 | 75. 98 70. 88 

LAL ACn Le Ue Sele ee oe ee een es Ronn NRE G ne | 81.85 18.15 76. 70 69. 09 
Dishicvor Columbia 2.02. ce... 2) eee ee 67.53 82. 47 76. 54 77. 90 

OU ce cee ec cd ee 56. 72 43, 28 | 70.59 57.00 
CON Oi eee ee she ee a 51.76 48, 24 76. 56 56.39 
COT GG ees coeb oe oe ree: ee ee 87.19 12. 81 | 73.11 71. 84 
Weiiel adits <2 kee aca 51. 50 48.50 51. 85 32. 36 
iC Dak gs eee senda are ere) oie Nee a 79.15 20. 85 66. 04 68. 82 
IDL) 2 Cae aes aaa oe nee ani oie OMI at 40.06 | 59. 94 83. 23 64. 69 
IIS SOE ot eos ce. eon eo eee 95. 12 4. 88 74, 90 68. 22 
ONG ale ATOM T Ara 8 cn era ils a es a 65. 28 34. 72 74.12 66. 31 
SOUP MC AMON ME onc sie wee ee ee PO ee, 38. 97 61.03 68. 46 49, 58 
ILC Si pete ene ee eee nie Me Ri PRN Jee Ci 9S 75. 85 24.15 79. 09 67. 61 
Gen eee eye eee eek ee ee 78. 68 21.82 67.65 63. 41 
PBN es oop tena ee ee re 61. 72 38. 28 70. 26 54.11 
OV est Nini lacy fc ee nas eee) ee l 96. 20 | 3. 80 78,48 68.15 
——_———- os ee 

(65) 


Improvement in the education of negroes in the former slave States—Proportion 
of colored males of voting age who could read and write in 1870 and in 1900. 


SS ee EE eee 


State. 1870. 1900. | State. 1870. 1900. 
4 

Per cent.) Per cent.) : Per cent.) Per cent. 
Alabamagame....../182_...... 7.0 40.5 | Mississippi -..............--- 10.1 46.8 
Arkansasmue.......8 | een oe 11.6 50.2 MISSOUTI. _. 2022-6. )25..0! 24.6 68.1 
Delawaremeees:.:c. 2... 27.9 57.3 | North Carolina _._....__.__. 12.0 46.9 
District of Columbia...____. eae 73.9 | South Carolina.__...._.__... 17.1 45.3 
leper ee, 10.8 | 60.6 | Tennessee ____..._..-.. 22... 12.8 52.4 
(Peongie fe Ue ee 6.9 4320 PI VOxXAS.. 55). 7220 ae eee ie 8.4 54.9 
MEM UU lleva. coe 14,5 | BOLO WV MITeinig. 2c ee oe 9:1 47.5 
eouisiatasn ..-. 22... 3. 11.9 | 38.7 || West Virginia _.........___- 1958 62, 2 
Meawplands sos.) 0. 8 8 | | 30.7 59.5 |] 
emma ee 


The figures of 1870 are those of the first census taken after emancipation. It 
will be noted that the States bordering on the free States of the North showed by 
that census the largest proportion of males able to read and write, and with few 
exceptions the same may be remarked of the later statistics. Georgia shows the 
largest percentage of increase. 
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EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


(66) 


Appropriation by United States Congress for schools controlled by y the Bureau. of 
Education and for the introduction of reindeer into Alaska. 


Intro- | Intro- 


, For duction | ' For duction 
Year. schools. | of rein- Year, schools. | of rein- 
deer. eer 
1G cle he $25,000 |....-.-.-- f) 805 -OGe ares nee ees: ow esto $7,500 
SSG2C reemteerr stereo ea. 5s O00 0 meee een 1806-07 = ee eee oe. 30, 000 12,000 
ToS ee 25,000 |._....---- inion ee ee eal | "000 12.000 
NISSC= OU Mumm: Sree. O00 a eee ESOS" 90 20 Gene eee ee RL 80, 000 | 12, 000 
NS SO=9 () ames eee. osc 5 50° 0000 Bee seo 1899-1900 Saat eee oe ae 80, 000 25, 000 
SG ()=0 eee tee Sees SS 3 SOLOUCs eee ae a TODO 901s aes eee es es | 38,970 25, 000 
HS OUEOD Meer ey eee ake HO; C00 eee ae WOQTE? tet ey eee rc Lees 26,912 25,000 
ROP 2 05 ees See aS 405000 Soe a TOUR 32ers: eee 19, 743 25, 000 
CO 3 = 04 eee eee. 30, 000 $6, 00C | 
EG. eo 30, 000 7,500 || (ROUA Loe c5. eos ee 590,625 | 157, 000 
(67) 


Enroliment of children in schools of Alaska controiled by the Bureau of Education. 


4 Enroll- on Enroll- 
Year. een Year. went 
LISO3 Men eee ne one ee caee cee etee mes Ha Bloor tee Sa ecee s tecc an eue mowers coos 1, 250 
NEO! aie mace cea see Go BE Oe eee rer rs OBIS D0 Bee re ee ee eens eee 1, 369 
TDS ooo Soeueses Geese eae ere OOo a Wt oUD beet ee 2 Wo 22 koe eee scence usees es 1, 728 
SOG Penne hey 2 Se oe ew ates we ce Ee TS Fis MUU Nek are ees ees ee Beeline eee eh 1, 681 
es seGeacescon eke eae eee 305m | lel OU ZR aaa emer me Nee oxioe nan oases 1,791 


In addition to the 33 Government schools under the direction of the Bureau of 
Education, 12 mission schools and 8 local systems of schools,a%é maintained in 
Alaska. The Bureau has not been successful in obtaining ifel'able statistics of 
these schools owing to the difficulty of communication, but it inay be estimated 
with fair accuracy that about 3,600 students are enrolled in all classes of schools 
in the Territory of Alaska. 

In addition to the students reported as enrolled in the local! schools about 100 
students are maintained at present out of the Alaska appropriation at the Carlisle 
Indian School. 
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(68) 
Showing status of reindeer herds for each year since their introduction into 
Alaska. 
p Number 
Weak Size of | Number or 
: herd. jipurchased.| fawns 
born 
W892 eerie os ae cc cin science ica ecco acts es eee eieea se atetece= cai eeeeeten 143 Lil |eaeeeee ees 
ESOS es sg carats Gora ene ud micas Sel ten cha er oy tataterarony ater atee eeatre = seam eran 323 124 g 
ESOP ee ttre nye Syd Uae ea nen e So cia Ce a ae eo cere ee re 492 120 145 
SO yee aye cee eo tr fate area oe oreaSas ePe  e 743 123 276 
SOG eer ee hace ere ee eee Onc oa ee cee ere te ee et ere eee Ls0CO || 2.2 oes ae 357 
SOG pee eres Sete Sean ern oe See ce cers ae ae Note en ne ea 1, 1324)... eee eee 466 
She oe ore eee er ene mere ene as Oe Ean Haas moping S 1,877 161 625 
A een oe Oe ee yes, ee eee ene 2,538 B22 6358 
I pers tes fe eet ae los, eRe ene cre rarer a ee ia anne mee ret a2 On ae 2,792 29 75S 
BG LR ee ee ars ow Ar BA SE ye ee es ee oe ae 3, 464 500 1 
11 ihe A ae ee eee ene ee eens ee a 5, 148 30 1,654 
WD ecb ares ae eon sae cee ee eee ON 6, 505 |) 52.22... 1,695 


Congress, in recognition of the grcwing demand for not only a means of trans- 
portation but also a focd supply which would be constant, apprcpriated $3,600 in 
1892 fcr the introduction of reindeer into Alaska. The reindeer thus provided for 
were purchased in northern Siberia and transported with much difficulty to 
Alaska. The total amount appropriated for this purpose up to the present time 
is $157,000. This work, as well as the supervision of schools in Alaska, has teen 

nder the Bureau of Education. This table shows the successful outcome of 
reindeer culture in far northern Alaska. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
(69) 


The working force of the Bureau, consisting of 46 persons, is divided into 7 
administrative divisions or sections, namely: 

(1) The Commissioner of Education, and the chief clerk and assistants. 

(2) The divisicn of statistics, the work of which is done by 11 specialists and 
clerks under the statistician. Its duties are the collection and compi ition of 
statistics of education in the United States for use in the publications and in the 
correspondence of the Bureau. 

(3) The division of correspondence and records consists of 9 clerks under the 
direction of the chief clerk. Its duties are to attend to the routine correspondence 
of the Bureau, address the labels for mailing documents, and number, file, and 
index all letters received and letters sent. 

(4) The division of editorial work is conducted by 8 members, whose duty it is 
to prepare all matter issued by the Bureau for the printer, to revise manuscript, 
and to read proof. Included in this division also are the translators and specialists 
in foreign educational systems. 

(5) The library and museum division, the work of which is conducted by the 
librarian, an assistant, and 3 clerks. In addition to the regular work in connec- 
tion with the Bureau’s comprehensive pedagogical library, this division has the 
duty of the systematic filing of educational reports and college catalogues. 

(6) Through the United States agent of education in Alaska and his assistants 
the Bureau has established and manages 33 schools in Alaska, and is introducing 
the domestic reindeer of Siberia as an industrial department of the schcols, a food 
supply for the natives, and a means of transportation. The number reached 6,505 
in 1903. 

(7) The laborers, numbering 7, have various duties in connection with the 
details of office work. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF EDUC) PION. 
(70) 


The publications of the Bureau consist of— 

First. An annual report, containing statistics and general information concern- 
ing the educational systems of the States, Territories, and cities; universities and 
colleges; professional, special, and scientific schools; academies, preparatory 
schools, and kindergartens, with a summary of the progress of education in for- 
eign countries. 

Second. Special reports on subjects pertinent to the times. 

Third. Circulars of information on important questions of educational work or 
history, which are issue’l in yearly series. 

Fourth. Occasional bulletins on matters of current educational interest. 

(a) Thirty-three annual reports, comprising 46 volumes, have been issued, and another (for 
the year 1902-3) is in preparation. 

(b) Twenty-five special reports have been issued. 

(c) One hundred and twenty-five circulars of information have been issued, and two are com 


plete in manuscript. 
(d) One hundred bulletins and other minor documents have been issued. 


A request for publications from a person unknown to the Bureau should be 


indorsed by a Senator or Representative in Congress or a superintendent of 
‘ schools. 
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WALL CHARTS. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—PROGRESS 
IN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


(71) 
1877 1902 y 
Motalepopalationwes tina ted fae scree eee eee aera ere 46, 112,700 78,544, 816 
School population (5 to18 years), estimated -.....-....-2-2. 22 e ee eee eee 14, 025, 800 22, 216, 868 


Public schools. 
Bnrollment.of pupils22 es. = a sese = oo ee cr reyes ee §, 965, 006 15, 925, 887 


Averdce dally artendance. 220.225.3555 5cee tee ae ee 5, 426, 595 10, 999, 273 
Teachers: 

Nile eh ececuse eee teehee eee ese eee keen cas eee eee a ee 114, 312 122, 392 

1 RUE aD (ee en oe PS Oe Neer nig ee Ae ca re eS 152, 738 317, 204 

MOURN nee pas sir a ao Se cae rane oe ee eee ees eee a 267, 050 439, 596 
Walia otsschoolkipropenty. 2-52 seem oan ces ee cn De cere one oeieny nee) em $198, 554, 584 601, 571, 807 
eepeno tare TG INStruclion. 255.00. enon ean eee oes eee eer, DA, 973, 776 159, 018, 734 
Total expenditure _....--- OG ote ewe EU ene eee Cece ee ee eee 79,439, 826 | $235, 208, 465 
Average numbeiwotr daye in school yeas. 22.20 o/.c2 eseceeee eee eee sees 1283. 4 145 


High schools. 
IMS CV LIONS ates wo Sa ho eels o Seine ee coo e cin cle aerate ererce ire Se ay mene - 1,340 8, 127 


INGACNGLSE co scc son smcc eae a Coe Nes oe Soe eee eee em oe nee ne oe eer eee 6, 759 32,318 
PUM en Gio crecli ese so-c.so se aseseeenseoee eee eee ee eee eee 98, 485 655, 301 
Normal schools. 
IMST VON Sia ses hese een ee ene e tee oes Rose ee ene ee 152 282 
ROU CHE LS nets = eee SAS a aie <a cece cee ay ree reer me een 1,189 3, 277 
SUUGenls 7 oer see ee ac ee ce ee 27,765 65, 068 
Oniversities and colleges. 
HE Stab ONS <a re erate eres See ee Stee teeter eee rere re ete 433 520 
IProfessous ANGHNSITMCLOUS = voce cane cess ese eee acre nee nee See eee 4, 865 17,898 
SSM T) US ee ae oe oe ten wen sececemceee scot Meee 66, 737 161,075 
Schools of medicine, law, and theology. 
Institutions ......--. 1c Se i ae ORO ROP hme gs IE reer ee pears ee, 249 404 
IProtessorsmmachistmCtOls 222 .scue ssecsncco ee ce eaee a eae ee ee 1,799 7,218 


Stud CnitS er a: ee ee to en ee ea) Senne oc en ee 16, 422 48, 076 


The items used in this table were taken from the Reports of the Commissioner 
of Education for the years named, The figures shown wiil be found interesting 
over and above the mere fact of general progress in the amount of improvement 
recorded in each particular. 
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SEX OF TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 


STATES, 
(72) 
| Percentage of male 
Number ae 
State or Territory. of teach- tee 
ors, 1902-1! 1902. | 1890. | 1880: 

ANON) oo. 6 onc) SS rn epee 6, 303 49 | 63 64 
“EARP NATE) so pce cases 457 26 | 39 48 
JUEGOS none akan ee a ah ere 7, 723 | 57 69 | 78 
Ori SUQPOIITE) Sg oan bens a ee! 8, 072 | 16 21 | 34 
(CollernGls: j--cesnssecoo oa a eee 3, 947 | 19 26 | 36 
CONTEC LIC mentees ie oe os So So nace eee eee eeeccaee. 4,318 g 13 23 
Welaware:.......--- Fe eee eee ees en eens deaeeneen oe sene 831 25 3l 47 
DSi Ciro leC Ohi Didpe een = somes o ae oes eee secs cauee cece eee ee 1,323 13 13 8 
HNVOTENOIRY 3555 Sa See A ae ne ee ae 2,799 | 32 48 62 
SREQINEIAL 05 Seo cers Aa ee Cee ee a ee peer Onn ener 10,519 | 38 53 | 65 
ISIEMEEG) 3 Sol ek eo Se 1, 238 | 29 33 | 57 
UNCON 35 8 oe eee Se Go a ee ee Oe 27,186 | 25 33 40 
Teano hiewin Wen Berk ep es octet ree 618 Be Peeeeead Sactesse 
SLEDT Clit 211) 2) ema eee CCS er ees Seer eR eee ee / 16,089 | 44 51 58 
TOE oon oc eects get ce ae a 29, 07 14 21 | 34 
CORR BER eran ob ee eee / 11,709 29 41 | 45 
ToS SECURES sg eae nO oe | 9, 501 49 50 65 
NE OMISTA TIA eens Senet eee ee eee os IRS So eee 4,271 | 82 45 46 
ANNE wet Gee c a ae USE 2 ae ei re eee 6, 634 14 | 16 | Pate 
WE AA GIVE) cons Seen eee eee Som Sian Ber ee eee see aera 5, 036 | 21 28 | 43 
INIA EER KE NISOGIE) - comaate case seen a eRe aera alee Bakes «ome eas am | 18,622 | 9 10 18 
WC GNAEES SE, es aR al ne eg ea ee ae ) 16,054 | 19 22 | 29 
WAU REDE ES SONS cs se ec el ee eel ees, 12, 605 | 16 24 36 
NVIESSISS |) Denne eee ae ee fee Oe Oe ee ee ae 8, 515 40 50 61 
VSS OU Mee ne Rete o Soc Oho Clee gue eace cece occas 16, 347 34 44 58 
MOTD), oe cs EAE ee eR } 1,221 16 23 | 39 
DN LOT ABWSIIG, oo coe Rea SE SII a ee a eee 9, 629 | 19 27 41 
INGO Dee be eos uee eee ee Ble Ae oe ee eae 319 | 12 16 47 
INC Wallet yn SHE mp ce aes as SON ee aes Se caue seetacs oes ek 2,376 9 10 17 
TEAR? AICTE ERGs wees ce es Se rE 7, 938 18 18 29 
IN GRy NUS OOS) 5 See ee ee ee ee ee 710 | 54 62 78 
ENOL Wa V40 1: Kennan epee ees He eon eee one oe eSey.ceze ay 36, 636 | 14 Ve 26 
IN(ORPAAOR WROD OEY pe Seg ese ee ee er 8,731 46 | 59 71 
TSSORPG ML IDE ACOH he esos pest ee eee! 4,583 | 26 | 28 41 
(ONS 3 ooead asec canes Se ne cree | 26, 410 38 | 43 48 
(IRIE OLIN co ae ee ee ae | ae eee eee! 2, eee? |-----o8-(eee eee 
(REE O 8 os 5 R8 as Sea ae eee ae eee | 4,598 gr 25 | 43 48 
IPSC ANGI) ~ 5 saad ccsscecasecaacaccs pee ree One neces ee eee. BU, 6408 28 | 34 46 
fel lel cll tac een ee oo eae ese ees Bi cece bel 2,002 ,. 9 | 13" 20 
SOUCheC anol eee en wemen er wee aie eee ey eee cd 5, 8382 44 50 | 60 
SOUTH [OGIO NE <3 eee Sere nee nee (eee 5, 052 20 29 | 41 
UINGINONESES eceg cet ae eae een ee ne eee eae ee 9, 484 52 62 74 
AC eee oo Se Seen Se ea a= = Secs ecco see eew ann ad 16,170 | 44 61 15 
Bie eee So see ow ee mene ae cse San cand 1,593 85 47 55 
MGQR UO Le 2 55 Re eee eee eeepc see ee 3, 906 12 12 | 17 
\WnEfes bal We brea eee eee See ee ee ee ee | = 9, 008 30 42 | G2 
“NY CE VSI aa ECO pa a ee ee pe er | 4 159 23 41 | 3 
IE StMV A OTe enema te One Lees Oe e oe 7, 306 54 63 15 
AVE SC OTIS 11 eee ee renner ee teen su eee ee core eee 13, 156 17 20 ras) 
AV bY, OV 1) pene eo. oat mn he 2 oe oe IA Scie neon 570 16 22 44 

WO MILCds Sta LCS mae ennte a Se eerie een mie ore en osc i  eo 439, 596 25 35 43 
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ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE SEVERAL GRADES OF 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1902. 


(73) 

Elementary: 
Pirst eradé 2 s200 255202 pee nee cee eee 5, 149, 296 
DECOM STAde . 2.2.5. 2n 200 fou ee 2,912, 462 
Phrrdoerade ? 3525.52 soos oe ey 2, 426, 268 
Fourth grade __.____- er etn i, BE eR IT a 2,168, 956 
Lbs clan 2 (; en me em cer EC OEM 1, 288, 114 
PI SNEE TANG. a0 5002 noes. ioe eae eS eae 700, 885 
MOVeMCMMeTACe 2 6 a3 5a wea Ae ee ee ee 405, 698 
Wighthrorade = 2254) ..0 2225283 sa ee eee ee 323, 607 
Totalteiementary — 25 .0....15 23248 See eo ee 15, 375, 276 

High school: 
BRIS EO V CAL ee Maia he tee) Ju ago e ree 243, 438 
PIC OMOeC CAT ter aee a8 cha ace ee eee eee eee ere eee 147,192 
Bia CAT So 25 Slee uo lee ee eee te eee 101, 903 
Omri y Gar... occ eee oor oar a een ee 73, 596 
Motalnigiechoel 226630 e sos ot ee ee 566, 124 


These estimates are based on the returns from localities throughout the country 
from which reliable statistics could be obtained, and it is believed that they are 
approximately correct. It has been found impossible to collect complete statistics 
giving enrollment by grades owing to various causes. 


AGES OF CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1900. 
a, (74) 


| ae | Estimated | Per cent 
Pana Num ber in number in| in the 
Bee: the public| public 


States. schools. | schools. 
Eye cnc Tbe et fee Ge a eS A a a A ee ee 1, 808, 569 728, 708 | 40.3 
Get eo a i oe ie ae ae eget ce eee eee eee eee 1,882,613 | 1,350,027 | - 73.7 
Hiei Nase Ae a oO ee ee ak ee eee eee ee 1,782,918 | 1,455,882 81.7 
ie ec ee en oe nO a Ra ee ee eee eo eee eee 1,780,445 | 1,531,054 86. 0 
1105 (0 Sede eee eae Dp og een Een aR he ire eres 2 A eirrre in een 1,669,578 | 1,546,395 92.6 
HG loca oe ese er ee er de ee ne ee ent eee ,628 | 1,547,929 88.9 
WOO er 2260 tose cept es. Hac ne oe ee ae Shee ee ee 1,588,131 | 1,466,620 92.6 
DP eVvie rie ener Powe nee ee ts ke ee en ce eee 1,637,509 | 1, 445, 148 88.3 
SUE ELSES ea ep ee Fe er ee ee eee eae ,402 | 1,251, 844 80.7 
Rae ite ota Se Cee oe ea ee epee ee a cee eee 1,568,564 | 1,50, 874 67.0 
1S Sd cs eee =m eee i eed yet ey ieee ORME TEEN 1S wet ae Beret Se 1, 533,018 776, 266 50. 6 
BFS S20 a (ae mone ae ee Pee teeter acy Selmer meet yy PO ee 7, Ee ane 1,561, 503 567, 625 36. 4 
AN oy Ss ae oe eo ea eee alk cone eae soe one ee ee 1,489, 146 394, ay 26.5 


AS+ViGause oot 2 a ee ee a Seca ee ee ee eee | Sees ee 228,584 1. _.222- === 
21, 538, 024 


The number of children of each age specified was obtained from the census 
reports of 1900, while the number of children of each age enrolled in the public 
schools is the result of estimates made in the Bureau of Education. The basis 
for these estimates was derived by careful study of the relation of enrollment 
to the total number of children of each age in various sections of the country. 
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AVERAGE AGE OF PUPILS ON ENTERING ON THE WORK OF 
EACH GRADE, OR YEAR’S WORK, OF THE CURRICULUM. 


(75) 
Estimated 
Grades. number in oe 
| er ade, | 
Elementary: ’ Years. 
EES tea CC eee ene eer ene a ncen ac. a care niece micuinsce ceceueescaaucey 5, 149, 296 6 
Ee TCs y Lec ee ee fe oc ee Soe eee sad noes cor kccateccen Seo 2,9 2, 462 | is 
pigniiiie (leeds Cc amen SS ee ose eae ook see deans ce ocnswewnd 2, 426, 263 | 9 
TOTIPHD RENE. .ooscbosasag See LR een See eee ee oes 2, 168, 956 10 
TENSE (CAREC UE) eyecare ier ena ee 1, 288, 114 11 
Sixs vera cl Cen nene enee entee rmee Sen een See se ee ee 700, 885 12 
SOVGINGN MARION 5 oso ehesoeeaes secatesoeees coca esoS eee ne 405, 693 13 
Oued avin Gee a eoeneescos tase Cor nS aSee ae Ss eae oa Sic ame 303" 607 144 
High school: 
THES WEEN seo eo ceeeameeeeecs AAee ee 6 aos Cece eee eee ee 243, 433 154 
SO@orniGl \WOOi? =. case seas ansae Secodeee Bese eeseaSs eae ee eee ane eee S 147, 192 164 
CUTIES EYEE Gey Sete een ee en ep ae 101, 903 173 
Fourth FORE esses ontes Jone 5 ace8 2 ab ace soee 0955 ee ae eee eee a 73, 596 | 183 
TRO! coscescceeebe SEUEQEeHS CEE Sa eC Eee eee eae en ee oe | 15, 941, 400 83 
GRADUATES OF PUBLIC NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
(76) 
: | 
State. 1880. | 1890. | 1902. State. 1880. | 1890. | 1902. 
/N@VOBTINE, 5 ocecoceoese nee L 16 97 73 | Nebraska....._...___-.. 
IN PIZON a et oY ee 2 25 | New Hampshire... .... 
BX seis eee ses LI Oe A 2. 5 || New Jersey .......----- 
(CRNIUROT RIE a5 ees oe eeee 172 207 206 | New Mexico._....._.-- 
CHOW CHEE (C1 oe = ee oe | eee Ee ‘ain ew York .............. 
Connecticuise-----.----4 37 107 178 || North Carolina... -.--| uf 
District of Columbia -.- 39 40 128 WP North Dakota --_... So ieeeesee 
OTIC deere eter se oN AIR eS ZOE ODIO sere oes ‘ 
Pearse es UMN Is son) Oklahoma .....-......-2 
cdlati Gaerne eee ees NN Ce AE ed 28 VOCONGSe =: cote: oe. 
HiT O1S tremens 2 eee ot 47 129 421 Pennsylvania..-.....--- 
In Gianaeemee ser sss. ts 44 72 120 || Rhode Island _.-_....---.) 
WOW Ae eee ese 30 13 152 | SoutinCarolinajes. 2 22246 -aee 
Kian Sas pees eee 1i 53 148 |] South Dakota ._....---.|.--.--.- 
Krenik ese emese soe. lek 36 45 || Tennessee ._-.....------ : 
Woulsiaua 222. --.--..2.--1! Lhe eA 8 100M Eexas@2 2022 2225. 2.2984 40 82 | 54. 
ENRIVS) 2 peGias SA aoe eee 122 117 GAS Gal ee ee ed Tg ee: Ae eee 
WIRTA7IEWING! | op sonsooceaeee 50 68 SOM VCLMONt..-------4-c2--4 92 68 119 
Massachusetts _.__..-.. a10| 411] 506 | Virginia ___..._......... 48 84 83 
Michio a nee = eee 55 116 338 | Washington _._._.------ 30) hes eae 69 
Minneso tameeeee 2 ere 85 191 323 || West Virginia_____.---- 44 70 49 
AMITERTRES 0) 22 cesar 8 8 4 25 || Wisconsin _...-....--.-- 118 137 510 
MISSOURI eee te eee. oe 205 131 113 pea ee A ee es 
GRRE) ee ae a, Ae, ee a 4 | United States..__- 2,943 | 4,413] 8,598 
| 


In the decade from 1880 to 1890 the number of normal graduates increased 50 
per cent and in the twelve years following 94 per cent. It will ke seen that the 
numbers in nearly every State show substantial increases over the figures for the 
preceding date. In addition to public normal schools several other classes of 
schools maintain normal departments, the Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for 1902 showing that 234 public and private colleges and un-versities and 
725 public and private high schools maintain normal-training departments. The 
private normal schools number 109. The Report named estimates that the grad- 
uates from these sources raise the total number of normal graduates for the year 
to 15,000. 
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AMOUNT EXPENDED FOR EVERY $1,000 OF TRUE VALUE OF 
PROPERTY BY THE LARGEST CITY IN EACH OF 36 STATES. 


(77) 
For all For all 
‘ : For | . 1 
City. pases schools City. none schools 
INGiwaw OG N@Y “seo oes eee $19. 89 $3.81 New Haven,Conn .........- $14. 60 $3. 85 
Cinicaeoy lilt se aan eee 11. 88 4.35 WH Omeha, Nebr ..........25.4 15. 88 4.31 
Philadelphia, Pa_...........-. 16.59 2.88 | Memphis, Tenn ---.........- 14. 49 2.28 
StalWouiseVioge. —. aes 14.71 2.56 |} Portland, Oreg......-....... 6. 64 1.86 
IBGStOn MiaSotee eens eens 19. 00 2.64 (Atlanta, Ga. .2.. 222.2 eee 14, 72 2.11 
BaltimoresMdc...2.-.2....| 12.99 9.30 | Richmond, Va--..-----) 4 | 14. 78 1.45 
Cleveland, Ohio___..__..___.- 1 3.19 || Seattle, Wash .._........---- 15. 63 3. 69 
San Francisco, Cal....____._. 8.55 | 1.69 || Wilmington, Del......_.._.- 15. 32 4,45 
New Orleans, La .--..------- 29.55 | 3.28 || Des Moines,lowa.-.....-.-.| 13.08 4,80 
IDetioiheNilc ieee 220 epee 11. 48 2.46 || Manchester, N.H .._...--.-. 13. 96 2.78 
Milwaukee, Wis........----- 13.55 2.77 || Charleston, S.C _._...__----- 17. 33 2. 2 
Washington, D.C____._.._.-- 21.17 4.64 || Salt Lake City,-Utah ....... 16.41 5.49 
Newark, IN voce ented lee 24. 04 5.23 | San Antonio, Tex ._------.-. 9. 05 2.34 
Nausea 1 y etee 3 occ es 16. 39 3.08 | Kansas City, Kans --_...--.- 14. 89 3.16 
Minneapolis, Minn ______.-_- 17. 28 4,32 || Portland, Me..............-.- 15. 02 3. 02 
Providence, R.I ....--..---- 17.97 3.83 | Wheeling, W.Va ...-...-..- 13.11 2.82 
Indianapolis, Ind .--._.....-- 8. 80 2.88 || Birmingham, Ala.......-...- 14. 00 1.72 
WMenvrer Colo. 2 i. cacuseuss 14. 06 5.05 || Little Rock, Ark...-.....-.. 5.08 1,94 


The figures given in this table were deduced from statistics collected by the 
Bureau of Labor for the year 1902. It registers fairly what each city named is 
relatively doing for education. It will be noted that the sums named are strictly 
for maintenance and operation, all items of capital outlay being excluded. 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES IN TWENTY YEARS. 


(78) 
a 

Per cent 

; 1882, 1902, of 
increase. 
ee Public -.- 62 102 65 
Stipa hons 2222 nee eee eee ee see iprivate me a . a ee 
ee ublic _-_- : 2 
Ge OREE O RCRE RENE ses Sc nnesa a otrese: Serco ae neec ae Private a 2,026 ip O88 M41 
ublic --- ; 66 38 8 
cee students... 2s --eeeeseeceeceenen sess Private, 277; 661 61, 679 128 
Gr BOVALC StMUCH 1S jcc 2sccoe.encns cst oe sees eos see nS | ie re He tb Mee 
Public.._| $15,422,809 | $35,089, 318 128 
se aa aaa ae Private ..| $39,273,940 | $151,248, 312 2 5 
ublic ...| $15, 6 ; 878, 29 26 
Material equipment --..---.----------~+++-+----++-- \Deivateel S88, 457; 422 | $153° 085; 664 298 

Annual income: ; vy we 

er eee Public. | sega) seeo.ror| a 
é Public ...| $951,713 | "$951,713 636 
a aaa iPrivate | Sidse40 | B14l, 037 29 

e r . ublie __. 8,12 4, 912 é 
HIPOM BEANO LO CNC Os INO UN (acto see t areas {Private .| §2°369'6e6 | g6r325, 44d 167 
Tees Public.-.|  ~ $270,078 | $1,693; 281 527 
COB sororevoncen corer ccereecesconssecons-—APrivate | $2,075,184 $9,385, 497 352 
: la) Cou Meret ener oe 61, 440, 206 |. ceeee 
TSIEN SOS Se ae OS lac cae rse cies Private 4)... es $2)015,987 |i 
Public ..)-....008 $13; 802, 394 [7212 a 


EO talenh COME eae vc. vse ee eee Se eee ee $17 867.965 |....... 
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FEDERAL AID TO COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC 


ARTS. 
(79) 


State or Territory. 


In money— |Total toJune 


In lands. | get of 1890. | 39, 1904 
JANG SERING 6 oon ee gee ces SeR Soe eee $258, 500 $320, 009 $573, 500 
EAU 20,11 ne ee ee ee saree sees cescou soes|Leceeccsec sce] 320, 000 320, 000 
JNERHIS RS: conn cose esesa Seo 130, C00 320, 000 450, 000 
(CRUD HOT TE hoa aoe ceaee eee a re 741, 452 320, 009 1, 061, 452 
(MOREE EIO ou Seon one epee 240,145 320, 000 560, 145 
(CRINTTYCHIKON . ceccndcos5 Seely eee re 4 135, 000 320, 000 455, 000 
IDSIRWWERPS 6 cnse sane eee ea 83, 000 320, 000 403, 000 
TDIGISIC) . essa cesses eBoe case eee ee eee ee 154, 800 320, 000 474, 300 
(POISE). beeen BOS ae 242, 202 320), (000 562, 202 
TIGENGV0) «oo se ameces see neue See een ee eee ee ee 900, 000 272, 000 1, 172, 000 
TRUNONS - occu oscseoeses sees 618, 427 320, 000 983, 427 
THOXCHEVOR: soos cea Gsese nee ae er 340, 000 320, 000 660, 000 
ONY eee ese oe en ne ee) So ease 594, 488 320, 000 914, 488 
IMSUT RES os acne Se ee 492, 381 320, 000 812, 381 
TSG E ROR AY oo ece code eee ee oe eee re ere 165, 000 320, OVO 485, 000 
TLS USENET IE co =a yer en Oe 182, 313 320, 000 502, 313 
NUH ONS) ec adae ese ees eee eee 118, 300 320, 000 438, 300 
pV ichiaval 1) Cl eee nen en ome oe eee ooo ee oes vere 118, 000 320, 000 438, 000 
IMASSACHMSOLT Sememenee NAS sr et Ce oe oe Sa ee oe ad 219, 000 320, 000 539, 000 
yi IN CUM ee ers ae oS once sso e ces So ee eo eecsnn ss .ce 1, 069, 454 320, 060 1,389, 454 
INEHAOAVERONER, mee me ees tee ae ee ee = eee ee ae eee 570, 576 320, 000 890, 576 
ISSUES = ce Ae oe, RLS ae ene eee ee 449, 659 320, 000 769, 659 
IMSS © (11: teen tee ance tee ee nen Sere acca case ey 409, 881 320, 000 729, 881 
NSTI aol eee er 2 192, 500 272, 600 464, 500 
Ble hier ae eee ese eee aloe cc ecu ce cece 0g! 318, 000 320, 000 633, 009 
RES). ee ener ae nee 98, 000 320, 000 413, 0GO 
iNFe eee Pe eee 22 orate eens Been Seat de ns endesecnse 4 80, 000 320, 003 400, 000 
NRE USI ASIER uc C200, Seca Oe a ane Nene ere ROS ORS. 116; 000 320, 000 435, 000 
ING iwal\Oxal COMMUNE ae 2. 2 ae eee tle kee pee 320, 000 32), 000 
INGRY NOOK 2. cosac accom eee eee eee eee eee eee ae ss oe. 688, 576 320, 000 1, 003, 576 
Noite Canolinameseses. 2-22 5-0. 222-552 ee ee lh oe ee ee 125, 000 320, 000 445, 000 
TN OTe WO ID EMOTE a seeker eee D 1, 059, 482 320, 000 1,379, 482 
(©) 11 ee eer rs ee ee cece en ee 524, 146 320, 000 844,146 
(QUI NOTIOR, 2 cece carne oe SGI SIRT ESOC EEE I SE RRS | | Sete rae 289, 000 289, 060 
OMOB OM as cece neato cs GeeeS Se ee ee | 181, 556 320, 000 451, 556 
IR EITINERVINNORR oe Sosens Se a ee en ee ee 6 427,291 320, 000 (4, 291 
TOC Sls) an Cpa ates te ONL ys See ws ol 50, 000 32), 000 370, 000 
Sie @ al OliNietes ee see ee eee kt 191,800 | : BL) 511, 800 
SOUL alo te eee ee ee Se ec ak 804,585 | | 820, 000 1,124,585 
PREM CSS OC seem atet ee Boe Pa eee se eee eo neele eee ae 396, 000 320, 000 16, 
TORE ooo Salk a a ne 209, 000 820, 000 529, 
lO = oo nce coches ee eee ae een oes 269, 696 820,000 589, 696 
VEIN. 05 ee mY 185, 500 320, 000 455, 500 
UGS p52 5a none eee eae & 516, 468 320, 000 836, 468 
NVasiing tom) 222-2 --_. SE is ee eee ee 990, O60 | 289, 000 1,189, 000 
NAUGRG OLB: Wouk3) So Se ae aera eee | 90, 000 | 320, 030 410, 000 
\WWOIBOOINOUIN 2S et ee eee ee ee eee Oe | 303, 460 | 320, 030 623, 460 
ANY OTD EONS? ose eS ee Re ee, | ie, 450 | 32 20, 090 431; 450 
_ ree 2 8 ee | eee 
“ADORE  cscyeieses En le eee | 15, 955,588 | 15, 202, 000 31, 157, 588 
GOVERNMENT REINDEER IN ALASKA. 
(80) 
Size of 
Fawns 
is phe Pur- herd at 
SEE ie ~ | chased. | end of 
ait yeal 
een cen ae cesles doe ede nse eee Sous driesend seek ‘ee 171 171 
3 0) nine Is Sea nS al hells ae oem eee os ogee ee Wo 124 346 
S30) NIN a cs he eS cee are 145 120 588 
LD sccame em cetics eee ee ee a ee ee mS en ees Ses eer 276 123 891 
LS | one Seno nn wawsears Seo ees a ousalcsawecwovecs aang) SOME cers 1,100 
SS (ee a oe oes ore e eos S oeue se eee ek cee See 4602. 1, 466 
13 SS eM NODES 0 ee eee ee AAR ee 2 ea eee 625 161 1,918 
1D cco ns oo ote EES ee a en 2 ee eee ene mee 638 822 2,693 
A NOR eee = can sid Cee pe ee ee ee eS OF Ie en ene eee ae 756 29 3, 179 
sti () | ee sss ee ee ok ces oe eeee Seneue caee seceded IR TO 200 4, 002 
G2 nnn RRM rer noe for) fa cn ane hel DE ee een nn a 1, 654 30 5,148 
1D) | aE OME eee oe Se ee ee ee Sos oa Ae ono. iL Bay cee ok 6,505 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COURSE, APPROVED BY COMMITTEE OF 
FIFTEEN .¢ 


(81) 


Branches First | Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth Sixth |Seventh| Eighth 
, year. year. year. year. year. year. year. year. — 
Reading@eessesse=sre | 10 lessons a week. 5 lessons a week. 
Wariting 22... = 10 lessons a week. | 5 lessons a week. : 3 lessons a week. | apc eee | Sa oe 
Spelling lists __-__-. | aeeraeagce | ears | See ren | 4lessonsa week. ~~ {_.....-..- | eee 
English grammar... Oral, with composition lessons. 65 lessons a week with |_...--..... 
text-book. 
tS oy 1 eh Se a ee | Rosen eee | aoe eee | poeeeeees | See aa | Jaetse oo: ee 5 lessons. 
Amithmetice.--.--_- Oral, sixty min- 5 lessons a week with text-book. |[___._---.-.].__..----- 
utes a week. 
AIPGDIE egos 2c% | eee eee | eueolg ae ee | eeatu Slee] sence ees eee eee | 5 lessons a week. 
Geography -.-.--.-. Oral, sixty Pes a 165 lessons a week with text-book. | 3 lessons a week. 
week. 
Natural science + Sixty minutes a week. 
hygiene. 
‘United States chis-: |) 2-2 se cccelooee es ccee | aeee cn cae. eee cee (ere ere ete | earner ane 5 lessons a |_.--.. 
tory. week. 
United'States Con |fes2...05|0 22. csec bone eos ede eee ee | ee eee Ceres ee ee b5 
stitution. les- 
sons. 
General history ny. Oral, sixty minutes a week. 
i 
Physical culture . k Sixty minutes a week. 
Vioealimusie._.. 222 | Sixty minutes a week, divided into 4 lessons. , 
Drawing -..-.... ’ Sixty minutes a week. 
Dati etree OR |. 2d oon case cee) once ae e| soecce eee ee | eee One-half day each. 
sewing +cookery. tes 
20+7 20+7 20+-5 24-45 27+5 27+5 23-+6 23+6 
Number of lessons-| Gaity | daily | daily | daily | daily | daily | daily | daily 
jexercises. exercises.|exercises.|exercises |exercises.|exercises.|exercises. |exercises. 
Total hours of reci- 12 12 112 13 164 16} 1% 173 
tations. ‘ 
Length of recita- | 15 min. | 15 min. | 20 min. | 20 min. | 25 min. | 25 min. | 30 min. | 30 min. 


tions. 


«Committee on secondary school studies appointed by the National Educational Association. 
b Begins in second half of year. 
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LIBRARIES. 
(82) 


Libraries of 1,000 volumes and over in 1908, 


: z Libra- | | Be : ee ee Libra- | , 
State or Territory. aed | Volumes. State or Territory. ries, | Volumes. 
| 
ANI OR NTE ere eer ene ee 58 | 240,591 | Nebraska .__.....--.-....--- 
JNBVA ae cee aan ee 8 SUL OME PENG. C ae eae renee 
FASTEN TI SEL omen re re 35 189,529 | New Hampshire 
California eee 297 | 2,142,867 || New Jersey --........-.....- 
COlGrag Ones ee eect ad 17 468, 741 iNew Mexico 2-222 5.-c<---- 
Connecticutiee. sees. ee 223 | 1,824,442 || New York. ._....-.--..-.---. 
IDSIR WEES 6 noon eoesce soseooe 17 133, 755 || North Carolina ._.-....--..- | 
District of Columbia -__-_-_- | 90) 2,712,693 || North Dakota...----2.22227- 25 9, 
TRAKOTENGURY, =, 2 creer eee ae ae 26 foiineee. | | QJ ive pees one es eee ieee o 354 | 2,841,401 
Geortignee ss” 66 364,196 || Oklahoma .___.....-...-.---- 11 | 50, 282 
ela G Beet ae 14 41, 335 ORreco nips) 4 eee ee BI | 152, 225 
QUES OS oe eee Gee ae 395 | 3,170,982 || Pennsylvania .__.._._._____- 491 4,580, 312 
Indian Territory -......----- 5) 9,200 || Rhode Island_...-.--....---- 89 851, 394 
In Gilaiaeeese ce eee 197 | 1,175,945 || South Carolina_....._-_._.-- 54 362, 653 
WER Aa Alers oss ee eee eee 233 | 1,100,011 |} South Dakota _._.._......_.- 37 109, 087 
Kiansacm meee er restr ood 145 679, 205 | Tennessee ___---.-----.- eee 86 | 454, 762 
POCMILUGIy Gee 2) eee cco tad 85 bbz ls Wi Pexds5.. 2.5. | 104 | 420,517 
MOUS fia eee es nee anne 54 Go COA Mle! CAN arene neo eee =n ee oe 24 | 109, 210 
Marine preter eee tt 167 921, soda. Vermont .........--....-._2 9 566, 275 
Wangylant eee ne 7S fod) || UL BURY eel Wasa hate eee eee eens 85 532, 811 
Massachusetts......-..---..- 624 | 7,616,994 || Washington__......-..-...-. 40 233, 152 
Deemer ae eee ees oe ook 234 | 1,586,709 || West Virginia_.......-..__.- 37 152, 893 
Minnesotavere sess es  c2 5 c8 Vi OF68S HT Wisconsiil =_ 2220. 2-20-22 229 1,257, 747 
MBRISGUC@) oo: 5-25 eae ae 46 196,400 |} Wyoming _............-.-... 9 57,315 
Visco Miers ee 183 | 1,194, 247 a ——= 
BYU OMe eos ne ocean 3l 6, 210 United States =.=. _. | 6,869 | 54,419, 002 
($3) 


Lvbraries supported by taxation. 


State or Territory. 1891. 

PNT OF 9 00) so see Ss 13 
PASTAZ O11 eee ee seep Bo. oe id 
PAE Ka NSA Gere ge eee cs cecil] 1 12 
Calitonnia meee see. ee | 23 188 
Colona Ome eee See 8 46 
WONNECECUL eee eee eee 17 80 
We lawwyicic panne ene re ee ee 1 q 
District of Columbia ____..--..-- 36 46 
By GO Gl arene ects 2 NM 2 2 8 
(Ge OO A eee ree ae ce eed | 3 15 
NGL eth Geren ne oe 9 
JOVI AVORS cee eeee aac nee eee ee 68 207 
aia ee ae | 1 2 
MnclianieMeniitOny 22-2... ---.2 eee! 33 123 
| ONGSAES, Ses cy ee ee 26 134 
Kian Sa Seeepee eres Ao se 23 74 
Kiemtuckwaermee ens. oceea. coc ccece 2 22 
IG OUST Ieee ee eee eee oe 12 
MENINVS.« 608 oaes a nee 24 53 
WGK OV IRN CG seen Geass ee rr a 11 15 
Meenas 192 276 

LelNic ameter ts ee 58 150 
Min acco 17 116 
MASSISSa Dien ee 4 18 
IMiSSO Ui Mente oe oe 9 63 
WV Gnita nape see soe. cl a 22 


1903. | 


| New Mexico 


State or Territory. 1803 


ra yw 3. 


Tt 


Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


NIG Vee VEO Ti Keene cee ae eee 
North Carolina 
NiO ako tae ee eee 
Ohio 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 2, Sho ao eR Ameeee eee 
Rhode HL Serr Cee eee eee 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Wail Ou rosa ee eens Ween cee eee 
Vi2'S 1 tO ne eee ere 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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(84) 
Libraries— Volumes per 100 people. 

State or Territory. 1875. | 1908. | State or Territory. | 1875. | 1908. 
PUleositae gee a OF es eee 5 a2 Wi Nebraska 2.....5....2.- 10 39 
PG V AG) UES las Acree cn ya eae en Oe 13 22, WiNevada...-- 25-080 29 78 
BT Mel ISAS ie cpanel eee eee 1 lf i New Hampshire 2222. 2eee. eee 57 213 
GCalihoriliaeet ee ore errs 42 133 iMeNew Jersey 2-22-2222. eee 26 72 
CWoloradore eso. ees ee 12 Ce eNow Mexico 222222252552 4 18 
Connecticutee. = - ee 68 TOL New Viork 7-22). a eee ee 43 118 
Welw ake ses 5. cen eee ease 31 ‘2 f North Carolina ......02. 22.2 a4 9 19 
District of Columbia -........... 508 O19 TUN orth Dakotas -2.--2 5... =a 4 | 19 
TON Na ae Pe Sens eee as TG WVOHIOn 22. 5:86 eee ee 20 67 
OM las eee a ese 8 16 || Oklahoma...... wemtes Selec 10 
LCE To) seeseeeniieats Mar eee Me amen wi 8 PUELOegon 42... 5a eee | 20 Sh 
SLOT Leh 1 1 Spee epee eso cee 15 G4 ePennsylvanid...2 224.82 es 31 69 
Widnes ee ee | i 46 || Rhode Island..-.-..--.-.-..-.--- 81 s«189) 
a CHAE OT 1siCO1sy.ee nese teres ee [Eonar on South Carolinal 2.222252 e ss 13 | 26 
Oy ieee ee eee en ee, 9 50/0 (South Dakota 222022. aed 4) 25 
TOC ep, Ne Gs a ete One 6 4G ereniiessees-—. oa. eee 9 | 22 
(ei Vat ee ees ee 13 26 WETGS aS. Soren ee 4) 13 
Wo misiaiia sone een ee eo eee. 15 | SONI Utah 2-2. 2 es ee 8 88 
1S Feu 2 eee eee | 33 1ST) Vermont icc e221, Ueeee ae ee 36 163 
IGT CAE 3 Oe een eee Senne) A 43 1058 NM iveinia.- ee eee sna VW 28 
Massachusetts............-..----I 129 255 Washington 11100 a aa 15 85 
IMIG ILS All see tos ee  oee | 13 64 || West Virginia _... 2.222222 2 ee 6 16 
Vines Oba ere ee ae eet 10 401), WISCONSIN: 2202222202. eee 14 59 
INGSSISSI) Die Rees ec eee 3 aA ip NNisy. D001) epee eee 22 62 
VG SSG Wyse see 2 etic ce en oer 13 37 
MO TiEATI a et ces one ee ee enemas 4 74 |) United States _...........-- 26 68 

(85) 


State or Territory. | eee ee | Se | State or Territory. eS ee Ie 
Alabama _ aes, 54 | 38 105, if) ebrdcka 22 een eae 233 | 181 84 
Arizona Same. =. seen 187 | 134 19) | Nevadal === 73 | 92 29 
ATansasmmee .-.. 22002! 519 | 101 116 | New Hampshire_...._..- 73 81 51 
Californias... eee 153 18 64 || New Jersey........----. 66 | 84 83 
Colorado se... eee 413 434 56 | New Mexico........-.-. 199 | 1 242 
Connecticut... seen! 68 | 66 G65} INeWAaY OT kee =o eae 49 | C7 3 
Delaware .............--. y 47 | 38 51] || North Carolina........- 28 50 71 
District of Columbia 58 50 ol ih} North Dakota -- === 470} 441 192 
On Gare tact eos seen! WH i 101 (WOO 22227 se { 73 59 79 
Geontlav-- 224-24: 101 23 Sone lcla Oma seg eee ed | 327 | 73 875 
GANG ie eee 3 ee 279 85 21% || Ovegow e222 sees | 17 | 101 69 
WN GIStaerr ante eee, 101 114 74 || Pennsylvania......._..- 55 56 54 
Indian Territory .-.--.- 327 13 317 | Rhode Island -...- — 84 50 47 
1b ave DENOTE ce cpeaeen a teeters ol 85 76 | 80 | South Carolina .....-..-. 59 36 56 
Towa se oo ee 136 112 | 81 || South Dakota.......-.-- 470 44] 213 
ISanSaS eee meee sas oer 298 101 | 124 || Tennessee _......-..-.-- 44). %%6 43 
Men tu Clive eee es 39 | 25 Ba UN EXaS isc. eee eee ere | 18 1238 220 
(ouisiana..........._.. 3 | 63 (9 oll CUA ee eee 154 11 120 
MAING See nh ane | 67 53 (OF Niel tees 71 %6 58 
Manylandsee- =e. es a 64) 64 Oe | Vieni see eee 30 | 11 56 
Massachusctts _.....-.-- 64 56 400) Washington o7 222.274 93 | 516 204 
Nie license ener | 156 105 63 | West Virginia -........- 6 54 231 
Minnesota 162 200 30] || Wisconsin .--_.2--222--- 115 42 101 
Mississippi - -. 179 87 8) || Wyoming soo 522- 502s 232 138 141 
NLISSOUT IS esc en ela 57 8] “4 ; —— at = 
Noltanaeeeeees. ose! 876 467 198 | United aco 69 70 65 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL COURSE, APPROVED BY COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


(86) 
> MODERN LANGUAGES COURSE. ENGLISH COURSE. 
ear. 
Two foreign languages (both modern). One foreign language (ancient or modern). 
Periods. | Periods. 
French [or German] begun............. 5 | Latin, or German, or French. _-_.._.-._--- 5 
DIS ree ee eS 8 oe ces AWE GDS lishic SUS 2 Nee Ye se Oe ee 4 
I /NIEGIUD, . cosadcaaheeeees Sone ee =e aSn eee 4 WEA oS DMA eer se coc ee ee 4 
© HED ROT EY oo GGcocedS aoe eee 4 DEEL IST OD). enema cn een ee 4 
Physical geography ............--.------ OUehysical veg sraplivses (soe eee eee 3 
20. 20 
iene a ior German] —--...-2.-2-2..--.-- 4 | Latin, or German, or French.-..---... dor 4 
JOP WG. Season cae eee eee 2 English Pee ee SP acs ed Bere eer ic spas sor 4 
German [or French] begun.....---..... OW GreOMIeLYYy a 202.2232. = 2k ae ceee eee 3 
ty, JGeometry ------ -.---- ---eee eee eee nee eee SIN PeliySiCs oye See ee See cee ee nS 
OV IRIGR SIGS. caaos. ceeaae seria aera rapaee srs BB tStor yo cee eee ese cee ee 3 
BOLAMyOnZOOlOGY:. c2oe-eae- sees ence 3 Botany OlsZ OOO See ee oe eee 3 
20 | 20 
zai | 
irene lorGermam) .22.-2---..----.---. 4 | Latin, or German, or French......-....2. 4 
ESO: Sheena sence Ses aren ae eee eo are 3 Enelish!®S TnRcOLNeTS ee eee eee a c 
German [or French] Bie ee eet lee 55 4 & ee 2 2 
SOD LAM ae tee eee Foe OY Et Vie 9 eae ep eee 
Mathematies{@ eometry .......... 5} 4 Mathematics {@ eon gtny nae 5 4 
ITI. oe corny (half year) and HOSA: ology Astronomy (half year) ead meteor ology 
ened WASHN Eee ee ee ee yg renee g (half year) A rer eo eee 3; 3 
TSC OTL perme re Heme be ek ett on wi OL ecm ie asin the Latin-Scientific._... 
| Histor Pana ea ener 5 4 
2 20 
French pe ceuuan Fcc eee eae a 3 | Latin, or ee ies or bene 4 
ee Sella CLASSICAL ee amen cee é ~ as In @lassiCale 2222 222. ss ees a\ 
English {75 iional 5 ae a Oca ot 4) En eae Se oy 4 
German [or French] .--.....-.-...------ Oy Chemistry ..cce-- ese ees e_.| Seeeens 
tet olay ee te eee ok Se le 8 Trigonometry and highe: r “aleobr ee 
Trigonometry and higher algebra History =2:.6.555-:.-. “SiGe. .---- 7-2 eee 3 
Iv. an (NP 8 OO oad 3 | Geology or physiography (half y ae 
RSUCIAY oo dbeaeeeSeoeeenoaeeeaoLeeae 
Geology or BS Oe rary (half year) Anatomy, physiology, and hygiene{--- 3 
nd 3 (Ha isy. Cal )Ps ccs een cee oc Smee eee 
Anatomy, RE siolcey and hygiene{-- . 
(QieNIE SEED e osesenoareseeeene seer 
20 20 
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Secondary school course approved by committee of ten—Continued. 


CLASSICAL COURSE. LATIN-SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 


Year, 

| Three foreign languages (one modern). Two foreign languages (one modern). 
Periods. Pericds. 
Waitinees cco. thccee eosnce ae ee eee 5-| Latin <cs..eec eee tee eee eee 5 
lord US Cee see eases nee Ces aSAaSaGeeB ase 4.) English .20.2:. 222... 222225. 4 
I NIC Daas owe oe ere cos So renee 4} Aleebra.s....2..ioeccse eee 4 
RMS COV Yee canes see eee 4 | History —....2.02-2 2.54005. 0 eee 4 
Physical geography ...............-.---- 3 | Physical ceocraphy..-ssess se eee eee 3 
20 20 
AEE a ee re et ce Nee es Reena ata pdm oo atineeessses ooo Sou seo ee eee 5 
‘STEAD EN oe oe eee Sea ee ee eee o 2 | Wnelish 9.220.22255 52550 ose ee eee 2 
German [or French] begun¢@_.._..__...-. 4 | German for French] begun .....-...-...- 4 
qr, JGeometry.....-..------------------------ 3 | Geometry ....2222.225.6- 22-05 3 
dE by Sics Seta he enn ee tee eae Seen 8 | Physics 2... 2.5.25.0.) eoe eee 3 
FRISCO Tyo ese tre ce ree ore ae ne ep iat ae 3 | Botany or zoology 22.22.22 eee eee wee e ee e- 3 
20 20 

jaa ee } 
Wetlinere = eee ee soe ee oeine &mem rerennruene 4 | Vuatin: 2222253 seks concen eee eee eee 4 
Greek @e ooo 6s .ee soc eee re eee Sere oes Spt Enelish... 2.0.2... 2. eee 3 
Bier carpe Soe oe eee ; German for Soe cnietny ceed Gene eeee a 4 
iGermanclor Wrench). 22. (2222s heeess.se : febrau.)- 

ani Mathematics Nene eee ayer tepals fal sal ear wena Sy 4 Mathematics ‘Chon iiel eee ahaa tee eee 2 
’ Geometry -.....-....-. 2 Astronomy (half year) and mae | 3 

(halfyear).. +... 2.222222 5.9= eee 
History: ccccosccee coe Cowes eee 2 
20 20 
eae Be eiee deme pre ee nas sees ena ie ere F atin s.--- rae erp peas a 4 

Me Glee ees News hon eee tn eee ne een oe . asin classical_ 72-2 3.---eeee 
Je fe a a Ree aa 9 2 | English yo aditional _..-...........-... 5 4 
German: (or Erenc hi) 22222 esas 3 | German [or French]..-.__-.-...---..--.-- 3 
RH Chemistiivyasose ssc cmese ceo a omen ene 3, Chemisty 222.225. o55. e eee ee 3 
'|Trigonometry and higher hee 5 Trigonometry and higher algebra : 
or coe e OY eee : 
IV. | ENIStOr Vaeeee ooo eee cee eae IRistor vc eee eee 
5 a Geology or physloprapay, (half year) 
Jee an 
Anatomy, physiology, and hygiene[--- 3 
(Half year) 22.5..220552= eee eee 

20 | 20 


«In any school in which Greek can be better taught than a modern language, or in which local 
public opinion or the history of the school makes it desirable to teach Greek in an ample way, 
Greek may be substituted for Germanor French in thesecond year of the Classical programme. 

The committee of ten was appointed by the National Educational Association 
at the session of 1892, and held its first meeting in November of the same year. 
Nine conferences on as many different groups of subjects were organized as a 
result of this meeting. Each of these conferences was likewise composed of ten 
members, chosen for scholarship and experience. Regard was also had to giv- 
ing equal representation to those experienced in general school affairs and those 
whose work was of college or university grade. The report of the committee 
of ten together with the various conference reports was issued in 1894, 

This was the first concerted movement to bring about a correlation of all the 
forces in the field of education, and the recommendations embodied in the report 
of the committee as to courses of study in secondary schools were received with 
hearty approbation. One authority declares the report ‘‘ the most important edu- 
cational document ever issued in the United States.”’ 

The four courses of study, each covering four years, are named to correspond 
with the idea conveyed by the dominant group of studies pursued, viz: Classical 
course, Latin-scientific course, modern languages course, English course. These 
courses of study are shown on two charts, each exhibiting two courses. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


LIST OF EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1903. 


(1) ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Alabama. 
Birmingham, Educational Exchange, M., 1903, 
Olas: a 
Huntsville, The Educator, M., 1908, vol. 5. 
Normal, Normal Index, W., 1908, vol. 19. 
Tuskegee, Southern Letter, M., 1908, vol. 19. 
Arkansas. 
Little Rock, Arkansas School Journal, M., 1908, 


vol. 8. 
California. 


Berkeley, University Chronicle, Bi-m., 1903, 
vol. 6. 
San Francisco, Western Journal of Education, 


M., 1908, vol. 8. 
Colorado. 


Denver, Colorado Schocl Journal, M., 1903, 


vol. 19. 
Conirecticut. 


Meriden, Connecticut School Journal, W., 1903, 
vol. 9. 

New Haven, Yale Review, M., 1903, vol. 12. 

District of Colunbia. 

Washington, American ‘Annals of the Deaf, 
Bi-m., 1608, vol. 49. 

Washington, Catholic University Bulletin, Qu., 
1908, vol. 9. 

Washington, University Courier, Qu., 1903, 
vol. 10. 

Florida. 

Gainesville, Florida School Exponent, M., 1908, 
vol. 11. 

Tallahassee, Southern School and Home, M., 


1903, vol. 2. 
Lllinois. 


Bloomington, Schooland Home Education, M., 
1903, vol. 28. 

Charleston, Normal School Bulletin, M., 1903, 
vO 

Chicago, Biblical World, M., 1903, vol. 22. 

Chicago, Board of Education Bulletin, W., 1908, 
vol 1. 

Chicago, Dial (The). M , 1808. vol 35. 

Chicago, Elementary School Teacher, M., 1903, 
vol. 4. 

Chicago, Home Education, M., 1903, vol. 1. 

Chicago, Journal of Geography, M , 1903, vol 3. 

Chicago, Kindergarten Magazine, M., 1903, 
vol 16. 

Chicago, Manual Training Magazine, Qu., 1903, 
vol. 5. 

Chicago, Muse (The), M., 1903, vol. 3. 

Chicago, Review of Catholic Pedagogy, M. 1903, 
vol. (7). 

Chicago, School Review, M., 1908, vol. 11. 

Chicago, School Science, M., 1903, vol. 3. 

Chicago, Teachers’ Feceration Bulletin, W , 
1908, vol. 3. 
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Illinois—Continued. 
Chicago, University Record, W., 1903, vol. 8. 
Chicago, University Extension Quarterly, Qu., 
1903, vol. 1. 
Oak Park, Intelligence, Semi-m., 1903, vol. 28. 
Oak Park, School Weekly, W., 1903. vol. 9. 
Taylorsville, School News and Practical Edu- 
cator, M., 1903, vol. 17. 


Indiana. 
Indianapolis, Educator-Journal, M., 1903, vol. 4. 
Jowa. 


Cedar Rapids, The Western Penman, M., 1903, 
vol. 20. 

Charles City, Iowa Teacher, M., 1903, vol. 17. 

Des Moines, Midland Schools, M., 1903, vol. 8. 

Fort Dodge, Webster County Teacher, M., 1903, 
vol 138. 

Keokuk, School Music Monthly, M., 1903, vol. 4. 

KANSAS. 


Hutchinson, Kansas Educator, M., 1908, vol. 1. 

Lawrence, Kansas University Science Bulletin, 
Qu., 1903, vol. 1. 

Manhattan, Industrialist (The), W., 1908, vol. 80. 

New Albany, Country School Champion, M., 
1903, vol. 7. 

Topeka, Western School Jourzeal, M., 1908, 
vol. 20.. wa 

Kentucky. 

Lexington, Southern Schoo? Journal, M.. 1903, 
vol, 14. 

Louisiana. 
New Orleans, Teachers’ Outlook, M., 1903, vol. 4 
Maine. 
Farmington, Normal (The), M., 1903, vol. 2. 
Maryland. 

Baitimore, Jolins Hopkins University Circular, 

M., 1908, vol. 22, 
Massachusetts, 

Boston, American Primary Teacher, M., 1903, 
vol. 22. 

Boston, Bostonia, Qu., £903, vol. 4. 

Boston, Boston Cooking School 
Bi m , 1908, vol. 8. 

Boston Education, M , 1908, vol. 24. 

Boston, Home Science Magazine, 
vol. 20. 

Boston, Journal of Education, W., 1908, vol. 58. 

Boston, Literary World, Semi-m., 1908, vol. 34. 

Boston, Popular Educator, M., 1903, vol. 21. 

Boston, Posse Gymnasium Journal, M., 1903, 
vol 11 

Bos ton, Psychic Power through Practical Psy- 
chology, M., 1903, vol. 3. 


Magazine, 


M., 1908, 
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Massaehusetis—Continued. 
Boston, Primary Education, M., 1903, vol. 11. 
Boston, School Physiology Journal, M., 1903, 
vol. 13. 
Boston, Technological Quarterly, Qu., 1903, 
vol. 16. 
Cambridge, The People, M., 1903, vol. 5, 
Salem, Little Folks, M., 1908, vol. 7. 
Springfield, Kindergarten Review, M., 1993, 
vol. 14. 
Worcester, American Journal of Psychology, 
ijn 1903, vol i5: 
Worcester, School Arts Book, M., 1903, vol. 3. 
Worcester, Seminary (The), Qu., 1993, vol 10. 


Michigan. 


Lansing, Moderator Topics, 
vol. 24. 
Lansing, Teachers’ Sanitary Bulletin, M., 1903, 


vol. 6. 


Semi-m., 1903, 


Minnesota. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota Schoo] Journal, M., 
1903, vol. 3. 
Minneapolis, School Education, M., 1903, vel. 22. 
Missouri, 
Jefferson City, Missouri Schoo! Jonrnal, M., 
1903, vol, 20. 
St. Louis, Evangelish-Lutherisches Schulblatt, 
M., 1903, vol. 33. 
Nebraska. 
Lincoln, Nebraska Teacher, M., 1903, vol. 6. 
Lincoln, School Index, M., 1903, vol. 3. 
Omaha, Nebraska Mute Journal, M., 1903, 
vol. 381. 
Santee Agency, Word Carrier, M., 1903, vol. 32. 
New Lampshire. 
Manchester; Notes and Queries, M., 1903, vol. 22. 
New Jersey. 
Ringoes, Journal of Orthoepi and Orthografi, 
M., 1903, vol. 20. 
Trenton, Silent Worker (The), M., 1903, vol. 16. 
New York. 
Albany, American Education from Kinder- 
garten to College, M , 1903, vol. 7. 
Brooklyn, American Physical Education -Re- 
view, Qu., 1903, vol. 8. 
Brooklyn, Latin Leaflet, W., 1903, vol. 4. 
Chautauqua, Assembly Herald, D, during 
summer, 1903, vol. 28. 
Cornwall, Schoolmaster (The). M , 1903, vol. 7. 
Dansville, Normal Instructor and Teachers’ 
World, M., 1903, vol 13 
Malone, Mentor (The), M., 1903, vol 9. 
New York, American Schoo) Board Jonrnal, 
M , 1903, vol 27. 
New York, Art Amateur (The), M., 1903, vol. 45. 
New York, Champlain Educator, M., 1903, 
vol, 22. 
New York, Columbia University Quarterly, 
Qu , 19038, vol. 6. 
New York, Columbia University Teachers’ 
College Bulletin, M., 1903, vol 1. 
New York, Deaf Mutes’ Journal, W., 1903, 
vol. 382. 
New York. Educational Foundations, M., 1903, 
vol. 15 
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New York—Continued. 


New York, Educational Review, M., 1903, vol. 26. 

New York, Ethical Record, Bi-m., 1903, vol. 5. 

New York, Journal of Mental Pathology, M., 
1903, vol. 5. 

New York, Leader (The), M., 1903, vol. 1. 

New York, Literary Digest, W., 1903, vol. 27. 

New York, New Education, M., 1903, vol. 16. 

New York, Our Times, M., 1903, vol. 14. 

New York, Penman’s Art Journal, M., 1903 
vol. 28. 

New York, Pitman’s Phonetic Journal, W., 1903, 
vol. 61. 

New York, Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly, W.., 
1903, vol. 27. 

New York, Pratt Institute Monthly, M., 1903, 
vol. 12. ie 

New York, Primary School, M., 1908, vol. 13. 

New York, Psychological Review, M., 1903, 
vol. 10. 

New York, School, W., 1903, vol. 15. 

New York, School Journal, W., 1903, vol. 67. 

New York, School Music Review, M., 1903, 
vol. 12. 

New York, School Work, Qu., 1903, vol. 2. 

New York, Sunday School Journal, M., 1903, 
Voleoo: 

New York, Teachers’ Institnte, M., 1903, vol. 26. 

New York, Typewriter and Phonographic 
World, M., 1993, vol. 22. 

Rochest2r, Educational Gazette, 
vol. 19. 

Syracuse, Craftsman (The), M., 1903, vol. 4. 

Syracuse, Journal of Pedagogy, Qu., 1903, 
vol. 16. 

Syracnse, School Bulletin, M., 1903, vol. 30. 

North Carolina. 


9 


M., 1903, 


Greensboro, State Normal Magazine, M., 1803, 

vol. 8. 
; Ohio. 

Athens, Ohio Teacher, M., 1903, vol. 24. 

Bellefontaine, Educationa! Sun, M., 1908, vol. 4. 

Cimeinnati, Ohio Valley Educational Journal, 
M., 1908, vol. 1. 

Cincinnati, Our Companion, M., 1903, vol. 14. 

Cincinnati, Public School Journal, M., 1903, 
vol. 43. 

Columbus, Ohio Chronicle for Deaf and Duinb, 
W., 1863, vol. 36. 

Columbus, Ohio Educational Monthly, M., 1903, 
vol. 52. 

Springfield, 
vol. 38. 


Chautauquan (The), M., 1903, 


Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma City, School Herald, M., 1903, vol. 12. 


Oregon. 


Salem, Oregon Teachers’ Monthly, M., 1903, 
vol. 8. 
Pennsylvania, 


Allentown, National Educator, M., 1903, vol. 44. 


| Edinboro, Sunshine Magazine and Educational 


Independent, W., 1903, vol. 13. 
Harrisburg, School Gazette, M., 1903, vol.14. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania School Journal, M., 
1903, vol. 52. 
Millersville, Normal Journal, Qu’, 1903, vol. 17. 
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Pennsylvania—Continned. Virginia. 
Mount Airy-Philadelphia, Association Review, | Hampton, Southern Workman and Hampton 
Bi-m., 1908, vol. 5. School Record, M., 1903, vol. 32. 
Philadelphia, American Church Sunday School | Richmond, Virginia School Journal, M., 1903, 
Magazine, M., 1903, vol. 82. roll, 12, 
Philadelphia, Journal of Franklin Institute, | Williamsburg, William and Mary College 
M., 1908, vol. 156, Quarterly, Qu., 1903, vol. 12. 
Philadelphia, Stenographer (The), M., 1908, vol. Washington. 
18. 


Seattle, Northwest Journal of Education, M., 
1903, vol. 15. 

Vancouver, Washingtonian (The), Semi-m., 
1908, vol. 12. 


Philadelphia, Studies in Education, M., 1903, 
vol. 2. 

Philadelphia, Teacher (The), M., 1903, vol. 7. 

Scranton, Power and Science and Industry, 


M., 1908, vol. &, : West Virginia, 
South Carolina. Charleston, West Virginia School Journal, M., 
Aiken, Schofield School Bulletin, M., 1908, vol. 1903, vol. 32. 
14. Wisconsin. 
Columbia, Educational (The), M., 1908, vol. 2. Madison, Wisconsin Journal of Education, M., 
South Dakota. 1903, vol. 34. 


Milwaukee, American Journal of Education, 
M., 1903, vol, 37. 

Milwaukee, Catholic School Journal, M., 1903, 
vol, 4. 

Knoxville, Southern Education, M., 1903, vol. 1. Milwaukee, Lutherische Schulzeitung, M., 1903, 

Nashville, Progressive Teacher (The), M., 1903, vol. 29. 
vol. 9. - Milwaukee, Mind and Body, M., 1903, vol. 10. 

Tevas, Milwaukee, Peedagogische Monatshefte, M., 
Austin, Texas School Journal, M., 1903, vol. 21. 1908, vol. 5. 
Dallas, Texas School Magazine, M., 1908, vol. 6, + Milwaukee, Western Teacher, M., 1903, vol. 12. 


Mitchell, South Dakota Educator, M., 1903, vol. 
17. 
Tennessee, 


(2) ARRANGED BY SUBJECTS. 


Common school education, elementary and Common school education, etc.—Continued. 
Beco den Moderator Topics—Mich. 
American Education, from Kindergarten to | National Educator—Pa. 
College—N. Y. - | Nebraska Teacher—Nebr. 
American Journal of Education—Wis, New Education—N.Y. 7 
American Primary Teacher—Mass. Normal Index—Ala. 
Arkansas School Journal—Ark. Northwest Journal of Education—Wash. 
Catholic School Journal—Wis. Ohio Educational Monthly—Ohio. 
Champlain Educator—N. Y. Ohio Teacher—Ohio. 
Colorado School Journal—Colo. Ohio Valley Educational Journal—Ohio. 
Connecticut School Journal—Conn. Oregon Teachers’ Monthly—Oreg. 
Country School Chanipion—Kans. Our Times—N. Y. 
Education—Mass. Pedagogische Monatshefte—Wis. 
Educational (The)—S. C. Pennsylvania School Journal—Pa. 
Educational Exchange—Ala. People (The)—Mass. 
Educational Foundations—N. Y. Popular Educator-- Mass. 
Educational Gazette—N. Y. Primary Education—Mass. 
Educational Review—N. Y. Primary School—N. Y. 
Educational Sun—Ohio. Progressive Teacher—Tenn. 
Educator (The)—Ala. Public School Journal!—Ohio. 
Educator-Journal—Ind. Review of Catholic Pedagogy—TIll. 
Elementary School Teacher—Ill. Schofield School Bulletin—S. C. 
Evangelisch-Lutherisches Schulblatt—Mo. School—N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent—Fla. School and Home Education—Iil. 
Intelligence—I1. : School Bulletin—N. Y. 
Iowa Teacher—Iowa. School Education—Minn. 
Journal of Education—Mass. School Gazette—Pa. 
Kansas Educator—Kans. School Herald—Okla. 
-Leader (The)—N. Y. School Index—Nebr. 
Lutherische Schulzeitung—Wis. School Journal—Minn. 
Mentor—N. Y. School Journal—N. Y. 
Midland Sohools—Iowa. Schoolmaster (The)—N. Y. 
Minnesota School Journal—Minn. School News and Practical Educator—Ill. 


Missouri Schoc]l Journal—Mo. | School Weekly—tIil. 
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Comnion school education, etc.—Continued. 


School Work—N. Y. 
Seminary— Mass. 
South Dakota Educator—S. Dak. 
Southern Education—Tenn. 
Southern Letter—Ala. 
Southern School and Home—Fla. 
Southern School Journal—Ky. 
Stud’es in Education—Pa. 
Sunshine Magazine and Educational Independ- 

ent—Pa. 
Teacher (The)—Pa. 
Teachers’ Federation Bulletin—Il. 
Teachers’ Cutlook—La. 
Texa3 Schcol Journal—Tex. 
Tc xas School Magazine—Tex. 
Virginia School Journal—Va. 
Wasningtonian (The)—Wash. 
Webster County Teacher—Iowa. 
Western Journal of Education—Cal. 
Western School Journal—Kans. 
Western Teacher—Wis. 
West Virginia School Journal—W. Va. 
Wiscorsin Journal of Education—Wis. 
Word Carrier—Nebr. 

Kindergarten education. 


Home Edueation—II1. 
Kindergarten Magazine—TIll. 
Kindergarten Review—Mass. 
Little Folks—Mass. 


Secondary education, exclusively or chiefly. 


Educational Review—N. Y. 
Journal of Pedagogy—N. Y. 
Review of Catholic Pedagogy—TIll. 
School Review—IIl. 
School Science—IlL. 

Normal svhoc! education. 
Normal (The)—Me. 
Normal Instructor and Teachers’ World—N. Y. 
Normal Journal—Pa, 
Normal School Bulletin—II. 
State Normal Magazine—N. C. 
Teachers’ College Bulletin—N. Y. 
Teachers’ In_titute—N. Y. 

University publications. 

Bostonia— Mass. 
Catholic University Bulletin—D. C. 
Columbia University Quarterly—N. Y. 
Johns Hopkins University Circular—Md. 
Seminary (The)—Mass. 
University Chronicle—Cal. 
University Courier—D. C. 
University Extension Quarterly—TII1. 
University Scienco Bulletiu—Kans. 
University Record—II1. 
Yale Review—Conn. 
William and Mary College Quarterly—Va. 


Physical education. 


American Physical Education Review—N. Y. 
Mind and Body—Wis. 
Posse Gymnasium Journal—Mass. 


Religious and ethical education. 


American Church Sunday School Magazine— 
Rae 
Biblical Wcrld—Hl. 
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“Psychic Power Through Practical Psychol- 


Religious and ethicul education—Continued. 


Ethical Record—N. Y. . 
Our Companion—Ohio. 
Sunday School Journal—Nn. Y. 

Art education. 


Art Amateur—N. Y. 
School Arts Book—Mass. 


Child study and psychology. 


American Journal of Psychology—Mass. 
Journal of Mental Pathology—N. Y. 


ogy—Mass. 
Psychological Review—N. Y. 


Industrial and technical education. 


Craftsman (The)—N. Y. 
Industrialist (The)—Kans. 
Journal of Franklin Institute—Pa. 
Manual Training Magazire—Ill. 
Power and Science and Industry —Pa. 
Piait Institute Monthly—N. Y. 
Southern Workman and Hampton School Rec- 
ord—Va. 
Technological Quarterly—Mass. 
Deaf nutes’ education. 


American Annals of the Deaf—D. C. 
Association Review—Pa. 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal—N. Y. 
Nebraska Mute Journal—Nebr. 
Ohio Chronicle for Dcaf and Dumb—Ohio. 
Silent Worker—N. J. 
Donestic education. 
American Home Science Magazine— Mass. 
Boston Cooking School Magazine— Mass. 
Language and elocution. 
Journal of Orthoepi and Orthografi—N. J. 
Latin Leaflet—N. Y. 
Calligraphy and stenography. 
Penman’'s Art Journal—N. Y. 
Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly—N. Y. 
Pitman’s Fhonetic Journal—N. Y. 
Stenograrpher (The)—Pa. 
Typewriter and Phonographic World—N. Y. 
Western Penman—lIowa. 4 


Dfusic. 
Muse (The)—TI11. 


School Music Monthly —Iowa. 
School Music Review—N. Y. 


Geography. 


Journal of Geography—lIll. | 
Physiology and hygiene. | 


School Physiology Journal—Mass. | 
Teachers’ Sanitary Bulletin—Mich. | 


School administration. 


American School Board Journal—N. Y. 
Board of Education Bulletin—TIl. 


Literature and criticism. 


Chautauqua Assembly Herald—N. Y. 
Chautauquan (The)—Ohio. 

Dial (The)—Ill. 

Literary Digest—N. Y. 

Literary World—Mass. 


' Notes and Queries—N. H. 


Name, 
His Wheels SUN 5 eee eee 
IN), (Gr, IDA ANGI aoe ooeee 


John H. Hinemon. ___.-_- 
Thomas J. Kirk_..._.--- 
Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell _- 
Charles D. Hine...._-__- 


W.B. NMerri tteeeesseeee 4 


Miss May lL. Scott ._._--| 


Alfred Bayliss ....-...-- 
John D. Benedict _____-_. 
AN @OttLON 2-22 Le 


M. Bates Stephens_..... 
George H. Martin. __.... 
WelostWMalle se... sc 5. ke 
din Wi’, Osi Ss eee eed 
Henry L. Whitfield... __- 
W. T. Carrington... -_.__. 
W. W. Welch ----.--.--.- 


NWVeoMOW LGR eens 52 0ee 3 


Orr) Iisa) 2 eee seceeeee 
Channing Folsom... .----. 
@haswombasxtehe ssa a 
J. Franco Chavez. ._...- 


Lewis D. Bonebrake__-_. 
NViesbaxcteree:..ce. 222 


JebeeNekerimates ss... 
Nathan C. Schaeffer _..__ 


Seymour A. Mynders.--| 


Arthur Lefevre_-___----- 
A.C. Nelson--_-- soe 
Walter EB. Ranger -..._- 
Joseph W. Southall. -__.- 
Lis, 18}, IBTOAWENO) So oeeseceecet 
Thomas C. Miller .__-..- 
CREA Caters. 
Thomas T. Tynan-.--.-- 


Sheldon Jackson... ...- 
AWA KATISONe 222 a4 
Elmer B. Bryan..------- 


Roland P. Falkner. _-.- 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


KDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY.¢ 


I.—CuHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


Addvess. Official designation. 


Montgomery, Ala ._......- 
PROeNIRGEATIZ 2525s ees eee] 
struction. 


Little Rock, Ark _......... State superintendent of public instruction, 
Sacramento, Cal_......-... Do. 
Wenver. Col 92.222 eee. 
Harttords Conm ssess.5 se 2- 
| Dover, Del_____.. See aeeee 
Washington, D.C........-- 
Tallahassee, Fla__.....---- 
PAtisiivg, (rao. 2258 seek one: 
Boise; ida@hos22.-22_. 2c. 
SpLineiel dll sees eee Oo. 
Muscopea) Ind. "Dl... 23. Territorial superintendent of schools. 
Indianapolis, Ind__..:-.... State superintendent of public instruction 
Des Moines, lowa ......... Do. 
Webopeka, Hans eens oe. ae Do. 
Witranifort, Wyo... 5.. 2204 Do. 

Baton Rouge, La...._....- State superintendent of public education, 
PAM Ustay NMiGh aes eee a State superintendent of public schoois. 


State superintendent of education. 
Territorial superintendent of public in- 


Do. 
Secretary of State board of education. 


Oo. 
Superintendent of District schools. 
State superintendent of public instruction. 
State school commissioner. 
Bite superintendent of public instruction. 


Baltimore, Md_-....---.-.-- | State superintendent of public instruction. 

Boston, Mass=..2.-5..-2- 24 | Secretary of State board of education. 
Lansing, Mieh ..2.....-.-8 | State superintendent of public instruction. 
| Nie [Peni WUHAN oo ce ee Do 


DACKSONs VNISSes ee oeee eee se 
Jefferson City, Mo __..--_- 
jpblelena WMomt. 225-2 22 2e ee 


State superintendeiit Mf public schools. 


State superintendent of£-public education. 
State superintendent r public instruction. 


incon, Nebre--s. 2222.2! Do. 

Carson, Neve 2-2] a Do. : 
| Concord, N.H _...--------- Do. 

EESTI L OM ae IN te ieee ee ee Do 


Territorial superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

eeny N.Y State commissioner of education. 

| Raleigh, N. C State superintendent of public instruction, 

Bismarck, N. Dak___..-.-. | Do 


Santahic. Ne Wlexseeeeees= 


Committe, ONG: seaee 4. State comniissioner of common schools, 
Guthrie, Okla .............| Territorial superintendent of public in- 


struction. : : 
NalemmOves ao. see eee se State superintendent of public instruction. 
Piai1:19 ous eels aes Do 


Commissioner of public schools. 

Columbians: © 22 ese eee State superintendent of education. 

IBIGIRHS tsp ID os aaaceoe ke State superintendent of public instruction. 

Nashville, Tenn _....-._--. Do. 

Austin, Tex _.... eee we Do. 

Salt Lake City, Utah-._-.- Do. 

Montpelier, Vt -......--.-. State superintendent of education. 

HeRIGhHiNOndy Videe-esessses-- State superintendent of public iustruction. 
Olympia, Wash ----2----5-4 Do. 
Charleston, W. Va --.--.--- State superintendent of free schools. 
IMAUGiSOlN, WiS2-ss255- sees State superintendent of public schools. 
Cheyenne, Wyo -...-------- State superintendent of public instruction. 


Providence, Bid ....52 <2! 


ieitetda, AUER 35 coon esones General agent of education. 

Eroiroluiliah Ha walle se Superintendent of public instruction. 

Manila, Philippine Islands pene superintendent of public instruc- 
ion. 


San Juan, Porto Rico -..-. Commissioner of education. 


a Corrected to July, 1904, in so far as changes have been reported to the Bureau. 
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ALABAMA. 


Anniston, D. R. Murphy. 
Bessemer, Joseph M. Dill. 
Birmingham, J. H. Phillips. 
Eufaula, F. L. McCoy. 
Florence, Henry Clay Gilbert. 
Gadsden, W. E. Striplin. 
Girard, W. F. Monk. 
Huntsville, S. R. Butler. 
Mobile, S. 8S. Murphy. 
Montgomery, Charles L. Floyd. 
New Decatur, A. F. Harman, 
Opelika, George W. Brock. 
Phoenix, J. H. Davis. 

Selma, R. E. Hardaway. 
Talladega, John D. McNeel. 
Troy, John P. Selman. 
Tuscaloosa, James H. Foster, 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix, R.L. McDonnold. 
Tucson, Francis M. Walker. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fayetteville, J.C. Mitchell. 
Fort Smith, B. W. Torreyson. 
Helena, 8S. H. Spragins. 

Hot Springs, George B. Cook. 
Jonesboro, D. T. Rogers. 
Little Rock, J.R. Rightsell. 
Pine Bluff, Junius Jordan. 
Texarkana, W.C. McAllister. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda, Fred T. Moore. 
Bakersfield, David W. Nelson. 
Berkeley, S.D. Watei‘man. 
Eureka, A.C. Barker. 
Fresno, C. L. McLane. 
Los Angeles, James A. Foshay. 
Napa City,J.L. Shearer.a 
Oakland, John W. McClymonds. 
Pasadena, James D. Graham. 
Pomona, F. A. Wagner. 
Redlands: 
School district, A. Harvey Collins.@ 
Lugonia district, D. C. Reed. 
Riverside, A. N. Wheelock. 
Sacramento, O. W. Erlewine, 
San Bernardino, F. W. Conrad. 
San Diego, &. P. Davidson. 
San Francisco, W. H. Langdon. 
San Jose, A. E. Shumate. 
Santa Ana, Joseph C. Templeton. 
Santa Barbara, William A. Wilson. 
Santa Cruz, David C. Clark.c 
Santa Rosa, E. M. Cox.b 
Stockton, James A. Barr. 
Vallejo, James R. Petree. 


aPrincipal of grammar school. 

b Supervising principal. 

¢ Principal. 

aSecretary board of school visitors. 


COLORADO. x 


Aspen, F.J. Brownscombe,. 
Boulder, William V. Casey. 
Colorado Springs, John Dietrich. 
Cripple Creek, Wilson M. Shafer. 
Denver, Aaron Gove. 
Leadville, Frederick P. Austin. 
Pueblo: 
District No.1, James S. McClung. 
District No. 20, John F. Keating. 
Trinidad, J. P. Treat. 
Victor, W. M. Shafer. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia, Arthur D. Call. 

Branford, H. S. Lovejoy. 

Bridgeport, Charles W. Deane. 

Bristol, Charles L. Wooding. 

Danbury, A.C. Hubbard.@ 

Derby,J. W. Peck. : 

East Hartford, Joseph O. Goodwin, J.H.En- 
sign.é : 

Enfield, George T. Finch.f 

Glastonbury, Chas. G. Rankin. 

Greenwich, Newton B. Hobart,¢c ‘Thomas F. 
Howley.d 

Hamden, Charles F. Clarke.g 

Hartford, Thomas S. Weaver. 

Huntington, W. D. Hood. 

Killingly , James M. Paine.f 

Manchester: 

Town schools, Herbert O. Bowers.d 

Ninth district (south), Fred A. Verplanck. 
Meriden, Albert B. Mather. 

Middletown, Walter B. Ferguson. 
Naugatuck, Frank W. Eaton. 

New Britain, Giles A. Stuart. 

New Haven, Frank Herbert Beede. 
New London, Charles B. Jennings. 
New Milford, Charles N. Hall. 
Norwalk, Arthur C, Wheeler.d 
Norwich: 

Nathan Lee Bishop (superintendent Cen- 

tral district). 

John B. Stanton (superintendent West 

Chelsea district). 
Putnam, W.R. Barber,@ E. H. Johnson.’ 
Southington, Mrs. Anna D. Pollard. 
South Norwalk, A. Blanchard.d 
Stafford, Alvaredo Howard.¢ 
Stamford, Everett C. Willard. 
Stonington, James H. Weeks, jr.d 
Torrington, Edwin H. Forbes. 
Vernon, W.B. Foster, 

East district, Isaac M. Agard. 
Wallingford, W.O. Cartwright, J. E.Wildman.@ 
Waterbury, B. W. Tinker. 

West Haven, Edgar C. Stiles. 
Westport, John H. McArde.g 


e Chairman. 

f Acting visitor. 

9 Secretary school committee. 
h Acting school visitor. 
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CONNECTICUT—Continued, 


Winchester, George A. Sanford.a 
Windham, Curtis Dean.? 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, George W. Twitmyer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, A. T. Stuart. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville, Georg» P. Glenn, 
Key West, J. V. Harris.¢ 

Lake City, T. H. Gwens.¢ 
Pensacola, N. B. Cook.¢ 

St. Augustine, R. B. Ruthersford. 
Tampa, B.C. Graham.c¢ 


GEORGIA. 


Albany, 5S. R. De Jarnette,¢c L. E. Welsh.2 
Americus, J. E, Mathis. 
Athens, G.G. Bond. 

Atlanta, W.F. Slaton. 
Augusta, Lawton B. Evans. 
Brunswick, N. H. Ballard. 
Columbus, Carleton B. Gibson. 
Dalton, B. M. Thomas. 
Elberton, J.C. Langston. 
Gainesville, J. W. Marion. 
Griffin, J. Henry Walker. 
Lagrange, C.L. Smith. 
Macon,Jere M. Pound. 
Marietta, E. J. Robeson. 
Milledgeville, W. E. Reynolds. 
Rome, James C. Harris. 
Savannah,Otis Ashmore. _ 
Thomasville, J.C. Wardlaw. 
Valdosta, R. B. Daniel. 
Wayeross, E. A. Pound. 


IDAHO. 


Boise, J. E. Williamson. 
Pocatello, Walter R. Siders. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton, Robert A. Haight. 
Aurora: 


District No. 4 (west side), A. V.Greenman. 


District No. 5 (east side),C. M. Bardwell. 
Beardstown, J.Gladden Hutton. 
Belleville, George H. Busieck. 
Belvidere, Arthur J.Snyder. 
Bloomington, J. K.Stableton, 
Blue Island, J. E. Lemon, 

Cairo, Taylor C. Clendenen. 
Canton, Charles S. Aldrich. 
Centralia, S. H. Bohn. 
Champaign, Joseph Carter. 
Charleston, De Witt Elwood. 
Chicago, Edwin G. Cooley. 
Clinton, E. B. Bentley. 


aSecretary board of school visitors; post-office, Winsted. 
bChairman school committee; post-office, Willimantic. 


ILLIN OIS—Continued. 


Collinsville, Charles H. Dorris. 
Danville, L. H. Griffith. - 
Decatur, Enoch A. Gastman. 
Dekalb, Newell D. Gilbert. 
Dixon, Charles W. Groves. 
Duquoin, Charles W. Houk. 
East St. Louis, John Richeson. 
Edwardsville, Charles W. Parkinson. 
Elgin, M.A. Whitney. 
Evanston: 
District No. 75, Homer H. Kingsley. 
District No.74,North Evanston, Nellie GE. 
Trembor.d 
District No. 76, South Evanston, Fred W. 
Nichols. 
Freeport, 8. E. Raines. 
Galena, P.H. Clark. 
Galesburg, William L. Steele. 
Harlem, Frank Curtis. 
Harvey,F.L. Miller. 
Jacksonville, E.E. Webster. 
Jerseyville, J. Pike. 
Joliet, John J. Allison. 
Kankakee, F. N. Tracy. 
Kewanee, A.C. Butler. 
La Salle, J.B. McManus, 
Lincoln, B. E. Nelson. 
Litchfield, C. E. Richmond. 
Macomb, W. W. Earnest. 
Maywood, J. Porter Adams. 
Mattoon, G. P. Randall. 
Metropolis City, Edward Longbons, 
Moline, Gerard T. Smith. 
Monmouth, B.F. Armitage. _ 
Morris, Preston King Cres. 
Mount Carmel, W.5. Boloth. t 
Mount Vernon,E. E. Vat Cleve. 
Murphysboro, Edward J. Klemme. 
Olney,G.D. Wham. 
Ottawa, W. A. Furr. 
Pana, Wm. Miner. 
Paris, H. W. Monical. 
Pekin, O. A. Shotts. ; 
Peoria, Newton Charles Dougherty. 
Peru, Iva M. Ong. 
Pontiac, Isaac Mitchell. 
Princeton, M.G. Clark. 
Quincy, D. B. Rawlins. 
Rockford, P. R. Walker. 
Rock Island, Herbert B. Hayden. 
Springfield, J. H. Collins. 
Spring Valley, V.R. McKnight. 
Sterling: 
District No. 3 (the Sterling schools), H. L. 
Chaplin. 
District No. 10 (the Wallace schools), A. 
Laurie Hill. 
Streator, John Andrew Long. 
Taylorville, H. N. Foltz. 
Urbana,J. W. Hays. 
Waukegan, Miriam Besley. 


e County superintendent. 
@Principal, 
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INDIANA. 


Alexandria, J.G. Collicott. 
Anderson, John W. Carr. 
Bedford, W. E. Alexander. 
Bloomington, James K. Beck. 
Bluffton, W. A. Wirt. 

Brazil, L. B. O’Dell. 

Columbus, T.F. Fitzgibbon. 
Conuersville, W. S. Rowe. 
Crawfordsville, William A. Millis. 
Decatur, H. A. Hartman. 
Elkhart, D. W. Thomas. 
Evansville, Frank W. Cooley. 
Fort Wayne, Justin N. Study. 
Frankfort, Edwin S. Monroe. 
Franklin, H. B. Wilson. 

Goshen, Victor W. B. Hedgepeth. 
Greenfield, W.C. Goble. 
Greensburg, Elmer C. Jerman. 
Hammond, W.H. Hershman. 
Hartford City, C.H. Dry bread. 
Huntington, W.P. Hart. 
Indianapolis, Calvin N. Kendall. 
Jeffersonville, C. M. Marble. 
Kokomo, Robert A. Ogg. 
Lafayette, Russell K. Bedgood. 
Laporte, John A. Wood. 
Lawrenceburg, T. H. Meek. 
Lebanon, Charles A. Peterson. 
Logansport, Albert H. Douglass. 
Madison, C. M. McDaniel. 
Marion, Benjamin F. Moore. 
Martinsville, J. E. Robinson. 
Michigan City, Paul A. Cowgill. 
Mishawaka, J.F, Nuner. 


Mount Vernon, Edward G. Bauman. 


Muncie, George L. Roberts. 
New Albany,C. A. Prosser, 
Noblesville, John A. Carnagey. 
Peru, A.A. Campbell. 

Portland, Hale Bradt. 
Princeton, Harold Barnes. 
Richmond, Thomas A. Mott. 
Rushville, A.G. McGregor. 
Seymour, H.C. Montgomery. 
Shelbyville, James H. Tomlin, 
South Bend, Calvin Moon. 
Terre Haute, William H. Wiley. 
Tipton, I. L. Conner. 
Valparaiso, Arthur A. Hughart. 
Vincennes, Albert E. Humke. 
Wabash, Adelaide S. Baylor. 
Warsaw, Noble Harter. 
Washington, William F. Axtell. 
Whiting, Robert L. Hughes. 


IOWA. 


Atlantic, Carlos M. Cole. 
Boone, J. C. King. 

Burlington, Francis M. Fultz. 
Cedar Falls, D. M. Kelly. 
Cedar Rapids, J.J. McConnell, 
Centerville, F. E. King. 
Chariton, J.B. Morris. 


IOW A—Continued. 


Charles City, C. A. Kent. 
Clinton, O. P. Bostwick. 
Council Bluffs, W.N. Clifford. 
Creston, O.E. French. 
Davenport, J.B. Young. 
Des Moines: 
East Side, Amos Hiatt. 
West Side, Samuel H. Sheakley. 
Capital Park, BR. J. Hartung. 
Dubuque, F. T. Oldt. 
Fairfield, S. A. Power. 
Fort Dodge, George H. Mullin. 
Fort Madison, C. W. Cruikshank, 
Grinnell, D, A. Thornburg. 
Iowa City, S.K.Stevenson. 
Keokuk, O. W. Weyer. 
Lemars, Anson H. Bigelow. 
Marion, G.E. Finch. 
Marshalltown, William I. Crane. 
Mason City, Leander D. Ellis. 
Missouri Valley, 
Mount Pleasant, Frank Whittier Else. 
Muscatine, W.F. Chevalier. 
Newton, E. J. H. Beard. 
Oelwein, L. B. Moffett. 
Oskaloosa, S.J. Finley. 
Ottumwa, A. W. Stuart. 
Perry, J.J. Moser. 
Redoak, George S. Dick. 
Sioux City, W. M. Stevens. 
Washington, R. B. Crone. 
Waterloo: 
East Side, F. H. Bloodgood. 
West Side, A. T. Hukill. 
Webster City, L. H. Ford. 


KANSAS. 


Argentine, H. P. Butcher, 
Arkansas City, W. M. Fisher. 
Atchison, Nathan T. Veatch. 
Coffeyville, William M. Sinclair. 
Emporia, L. A. Lowther. 

Fort Scott, David M. Bowen. 
Galena, J. A. Higdon. 
Hutchison, R.R. Price. 
Independence, C. S. Risdon. 
Jola, Miss Clifford A. Mitchell. 
Junction City, William S. Heusner. 
Kansas City, M. E. Pearson. 
Lawrence, Frank P. Smith. 
Leavenworth, George W. Kendrick. 
Newton, David F. Shirk. 

Ottawa, J.H. Adams. 

Parsons, T.S. Johnson. 
Pittsburg, A. H. Bushey. 

Salina, George R. Crissman. 
Topeka, W. M. Davidson. 
Wellington, W. M. Massey. 
Wichita, R. F. Knight. 

Winfield, J. W. Spindler. 


KENTUCKY. 


Ashland, John Grant Crabbe. a 
Bellevue, John Maddox. 
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KENTUCK Y—Continued. 


Bowling Green, Edward Taylor. 
Covington, John Morris. 
Danville, W. C. Grinstead. « 
Dayton, E. P. West. 
Frankfort,S.L Frogge. 
Henderson, Liy.ngstone McCartney. 
Hopkinsville, J.B. Taylor. 
Lexington, M. A. Cassidy. 
Louisville, Edgar H. Mark. 
Maysville, E. Regenstein. « 
Middlesboro, ——~. 

Newport, John Burke. 
Owensboro, McHenry Rhoads, 
Paducah, C. B. Hatfield. 

Paris, J. A. Sharon. 

Richmond, H. H. Brock. 
Winchester, R. M. Shiff. 


LOUISIANA. 


Alexandria, A. M. Hendon. « 

Baton Rouge, R.C. Gordon. 
Crowley,J.E. Barry. ® 
Donaldsonville, Richard McCulloch. 
Lake Charles, John McNeese. 
Monroe, E. Irving Kearsing. 

New Iberta, H. D. Wilcox. 

New Orleans, Warren Easton. 


Shreveport, C. E.Byrd (principal high school 
and acting city superintendent under J. C. 
Moncure, superintendent Caddo Parish). 


MAINE. 


Auburn, Payson Smith. 
Augusta: 


Mrs. A. H. D. Hanks (superintendent sub- 


urban and high schools). 


Weston Lewis (principal Williams district). 


Bangor, Charles E. Tilton. 
Bath, Edward H. McLachlin. 
Belfast, John R. Dunton. 
Biddeford, Royal E. Gould. 
Brewer, Mrs. Mertie M. Curtis. 
Calais, P. D. Brown. 

Eastport, Parker T, Pearson. 
Ellsworth, W. H. Dresser. 
Gardiner, Charles O. Turner, 
Lewiston, I. C. Phillips. 
Oldtown, Miss Ardelle M. Tozier. 
Portland, Orlando M. Lord. 
Rockland, H. H. Randall. 

Saco, John §S. Locke, 
Skowhegan, D. W. Colby. 

South Portland, L. M. Sanborn. 
Waterville, Elwood T. Wyman. 
Westbrook, Fred. Benson. 


MARYLAND, 


Annapolis, H.R. Wallis. ¢ 
Baitimore, J. H. Van Sickle. 
Cambridge, W.P. Beckwith. ¢@ 


aPrincipal of high school, 
b Parish superintendent. 
ePrincipal. 
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MARYLAND—Continued. 


Cumberland, John T. White.¢ 
Frederick, Ephraim L. Boblitz.¢ 
Hagerstown, John P. Fockler.d 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Abington, W,H.Sanderson, 
Adams, Francis A, Bagnall. 
Amesbury,C.S. Lyman, 

Amherst, Audubon L. Hardy. 
Andover, Corwin F. Falmer, 
Arlington, Frank S. Sutcliffe, 
Athol, W. Scott Ward. 

Attleboro, William P. Kelly. 
Barnstable, F. W. Kingman, 
Belmont, George P. Armstrong, 
Beverly, Adelbert Leon Safford, 
Blackstone, Joseph P. McCovey. 
Boston, Edwin P. “eaver. 
Braintree,J A. MacDougall, 
Bridgewater, W.H. Sanderson. 
Brockton, B. B. Russell, 

Brookline, George I. Aldrich, 
Cambricge, Francis Cogswell, 
Canton, James S. Perkins. 

Chelsea, B. C. Gregory. 

Chicopee Jolin C. Gray. 

Clinton, Charles L. Hunt. 
Concord, William LL. Eaton. 
Danvers, Louis A, Pratt. 
Dartmouth, Charles KE. Soule. ¢ 
Dedham, Roderick Whitt ecey Hine. 
Easthampton, W.D, Tiller. 
Easton, Osman C, Evans. 

Everett, U.G. Wheele. = 
Fall River, William C. Bategy% 
Fitchburg, Josep!: G. Edgerdy. 
Framingnem, Samuel F, £1 dgevt 
Franklin, Ivevin.s H. Gamwell. 
Gardner, Judson I. Wood. 
Gloucester, Freeman Putney. 
Grafton, Robert O. Smail. 

Great Barrington, Gilan C. Fisher. 
Greenfield, G. F°. Danforth, 
Haverhill, Stanley H. Tcolmes, 
Hingham, Nelson G. Howard. 
Holyoke, Louis P. Nash. 

Hudson, James G. Morrell. 

Hyde Park, Frank O. Dreper, 
Ipswich, Andrew S. T° omson, 
Lawrence, Join E. Burke. 
Leominster, Thomas E. ~ hompson, 
Lexington, Henry W. Porter. 
Lowell, Arthur Kk. Wi itcomb. 
Lynn, Frank J. Peaslee. 

Malden, Henry D. Hervey. 
Manchester, George P. / rmstrong. 
Mansfield, Edward P. Fitts. 
Marblehead, John B. Gifford. 
Marlboro, J. Asbury Pitman. 
Medford, Charles H. Morss. 


dCounty school examiner. 


eSecretary of school committee. 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Continued. 


Melrose, Fred H. Nickerson. 
Merrimac, George E. Chickering. 
Methuen, A. Everett White. 
Middleboro, Charles H. Bates. 
Milford, Charles W. Haley. 
Millbury, Watson C. Lea. @ 
Milton, Asher J. Jacoby. > 
Montague, Frank P. Davison. ¢ 
Natick, Albert L. Barbour. 
Needham, : 
New Bedford, William E. Hatch. 
Newburyport, William P. Lunt. 
Newton, Fred. W. Atkinson. 
North Adams, Isaac Freeman Hall. 
Northampton, J. H. Carfrey. 
North Andover, George E. Chickering 
North Attleboro, James W. Brehant. 
Northbridge, 8. A. Melcher. 
North Brookfield, Wm. A. Hoyt. 
Norwood, Robert J. Fuller. 
Orange, Edward Dixon. 
Palmer, Harold M. Dean. 
Peabody, Albert Robinson. 
Pittsfield, Eugene Bouton. 
Plymouth, Francis J. Heavens. 
Provincetown, Alvan R. Lewis. 
Quincy, Frank Edson Parlin. 
Randolph, John E. Bradley. 
Reading, Melville A. Stone. 
Revere, Wim. H. Winslow. 
Rockland, James H. Tanquey. 
Rockport, Harriet A. Wetherell. 
Salem, John Wright Perkins. 
Saugus, Charles E. Stevens. 
Somerville, Gorden A. Southworth 
Southbridge, Free E. Corbin. 
South Hadley, A. H. Campbell. 
Spencer, Charles F. Adams. 
Springfield, Thomas M. Balliet. 
Stoneham, Charles E. Stevens. 
Stoughton, Edward P. Fitts. 
Swampscott, Harold C. Childs. ¢ 
Taunton, C.F. Boyden. 
Upton, R.O. Small. 
Wakefield, Alfred C. Thompson. 
Waltham, William D. Parkinson. 
Ware, George W.Cox. 
Warren, O. H. Adams. 
Watertown, Frank R. Page. 
Webster, E. W. Robinson. 
Wellesley, Marshall Livingston Perrin. 
Westboro, H. C. Waldron. 
Westfield, Charles L. Simmons. 
West Springfield, C. E. Brockway. 
Weymouth, Elmer E, Sherman. 
hitman, Henry M. Walraat. 
Williamstown, Walter G. Mitchell. 
Winchendon, David B. Locke. 
Winchestcr, Robert C. Metcalf. 
Winthrop, Frank A. Douglas. 


a Post-office, Oxford. 
bast Milton. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Continued. 


Woburn, George I. Clapp. 
Worcester, Homer P. Lewis. 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian, P. J. Willson. 
Albion, W. J. McKone. 
Alpena, George A. Hunt. 
Ann Arbor, H. M.Slauson. 
Battle Creek, William G. Coburn. 
Bay City, John A.Stewart. 
Benton Harbor, Eugene A. Wilson. 
Bessemer, Miss A. F. Olcott. 
Big Rapids, James R. Miller. 
Cadillac, James Hamilton Kaye. 
Calumet, H.E. Kratz. 
Charlotte, M. R. Parmeiee. 
Cheboygan, William C. Thompson. 
Coldwater, Victor Staley. 
Delray, Frank Cody. 
Detroit, Wales C. Martindale. 
Dowagiac, Warren E. Conkling 
Escanaba, William M. Jolliffe. 
Flint, R. H. Kirtland. 
Gladstone, J.H. McDonald. 
Grand Haven, Edward P. Cummings, 
Grand Rapids, W. H. Elson. 
Hancock, Eugene La Rowe. 
Hillsdale, S. J. Gier. 
Holland, J. E. Clark. 
Ionia, C. L. Bemis. 
Iron Mountain, L. E. Amidon, 
Tronwood, L. L. Wright. 
Ishpeming, E. E. Scribner. 
Jackson, L.. 8. Norton. 
Kalamazoo, 8. O. Hartwell. 
Lansing, W. D. Sterling. 
Ludington, Guy D. Smith. 
Manist2e, Samuel W. Baker. 
Manistique, W.E. Hanson. 
Marine City, H. A. Markham. 
Marquette, E.C. Thompson, 
Marshall, Ralph S. Garwood. 
Menominee, B.S. Hopkins. 
Monroe, R. D. Briggs. 
Mount Clemens, J. B. Estabrook, 
Muskegon, David Mackenzie. 
Negaunee, Orr Schurtz. 
Niles, J.D. Schiller. 
Norway, E. P. Frost. 
Owosso, J. W. Simmons. | 
Petoskey, W. M. Andrus. 
Pontiac, James H. Harris. 
Port Huron, W. F. Lewis. 
Saginaw: 

East Side, E. C. Warriner. 

West Side, Phil. Huber. 
St. Joseph, Ernest P. Clarke. 
Sault Ste. Marie, E. E. Ferguson. 
South Haven, A. D. Prentice. 
Traverse City, I. B. Gilbert. 


1 


¢Post-office, Turners Falls. 
@Principai. 
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MICHIGAN—Continnued. 


West Bay City, E. D. Palmer.- 
Wyandotte, F. H. Sooy. 
Ypsilanti, Wm. B. Arbangh. 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert Lea, E. M. Phillips. 
Austin, Andrew Nelson. 
Brainerd, T. B. Hartley. 
Crookston, W.F.F. Selleck. 
Duluth, Robert E. Denfeld. 
Faribault, George A. Franklin. 
Fergus Falls, J. A. Vandyke. 
Hastings, C. W. Meyer. 

Little Falls, H. E. White. 
Mankato, Edwin B. Uline. 
Minneapolis, Charles M. Jordan, 
Moorhead, C. W. Mickens. 
New Ulm, E. T. Critchett. 
Owatonna, P, J. Kuntz. 

Red Wing, W.F. Kunze. 
Rochester, Lester S. Overholt. 
St. Cloud,J.A. Cranston. 

St. Paul, A. J.Smith. 

St. Peter, V. R. Wasson. 
Stillwater, Darius Steward. 
Winona, Charles R. Frazier. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Biloxi, J. H. Owings. 
Columbus, Joe Cook. 
Greenville, E. E. Bass. 
Hattiesburg, F.B. Woodley. 
Jackson, Edward L. Bailey. 
McComb, Henry P. Hughes. 
Meridian, J.C. Fant. 


Natchez, J. Reese Lin;¢ J. W. Henderson; 


G. W. Brumfield.a 


Vicksburg, Charles Pendleton Kemper. 


Yazoo City, Robert Torrey. 
MISSOURI. 


Aurora, J.L. Green. 

Boonville, William Mittelbach. 
Brookfield, J.U. White. 

Cape Girardean, BE. E. McCullough.¢ 
Carterville, O. N. Waltz. 
Carthage, J. M. White. 
Chillicothe, G. A. Smith. 
Clinton, Arthnr Lea. 
Columbia, R.H. Emberson. 
Desoto, Jasper N.Tankersley. 
Fulton, J.C. Humphreys. 
Hannibal, R. B.D. Simonson, 


Independence, William L. C. Palmer. 


Jefferson City, J. W. Richardson. 
Joplin, J. M.Gwinn. 

Kansas City, James M.Greenwood. 
Kirksville, E. E. Funk. 

Lexington, C, A. Phillips. 
Lousiana, Elizabeth Whitaker. 
Macon, William A. Annin. 
Marshall,J.M. Taylor. 


@Principal. 


‘bCounty superintendent. 


MISSOURI—Continned. 


Maryville, C. M. Lieb. 
Mexico, D. A. McMillan. 
Moberly, J.A. Whiteford. 
Nevada, E.S. Clarke. 

Poplar Bluff, J. N. Street. 
Richhill,S. M. Barreit. 

St. Charles, Joseph Herring. 
St. Joseph, Edward B. Neely. 
St. Louis, F. Lonis Soldan. 
Sedalia,G. V. Buchanan. 
Springfield, Jonathan Fairbanks. 
Trenton, T. B. Ford. 
Warrensburg, W.E. Morrow. 
Webb City, A.G. Young. 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda, John W. Dale. 
Butte, R.G. Yonng. 
Great Falls,S.D. Largent. 
Helena, Randall J. Condon. 
Missonla,J.G. McKay. 
NEBRASKA. 
Beatrice, C. A. Fulmer. 
Fremont, J. L. Laird. 
Grand Island, Robert J. Barr. 
Hastings, J.D. French. 
K arney, A.O. Thomas. 
Lincoln, W.L.Stephens. 
Nebraska City, N. Sinclair. 
Norfolk, D.C. O'Connor. 
Omaha, W.M. Davidson. 
Plattsmouth, E. L. Ronse. 


South Omaha, J. Arnott McLean. 
York,C.R. Atkinson. — a 
NEVADA. 
Reno, W.H.A. Pike. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Berlin, G. H. Whitaker. 
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Concord (Union district ), Lonis J. Rundlett. 


Dover, Frank H. Pease. 
Exeter, John A. Brown. ¢ 
Franklin, H.C. Sanborn. 


Keene (Union district), Thaddens Wiliam 


Harris. 
Laconia, J.H. Blaisdell. 
Littleton, M.C. Smart. 
Manchester, Charles W. Bickford, 
Nashna, James H. Fassett. 
Portsmouth, H.C. Morrison, 
Rochester, Ernest L. Silver. 
Somersworth, C. C, Ferguson. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Asbury Park, Fred S.Shepherd. 
Atlantic City, Charles B. Boyer. 
Bayonne, James H. Christie, 
Bloomfield, William FE. Chancellor. 
Boonton, M.P. Reagle.e 
Bordentown, William MacFarland.— 


eClerk of schoo} board. 
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Bridgeton, E. J. Hitchner. 
Burlington, Wilbur Watts.« 
Camden, James E. Bryan. 
Dover, J. Howard Hulsart. 6 
East Orange, Vernon L. Davey. 
Elizabcth, William J.Shearer. 
Englewood, Marcellus Oakey. 
Gloucester, Horatio Draper. 
Heckensack, Isaac A. Demarest. 
Harrison, James F. Prendergast. 
Hoboken, A. J. Demarest. 
Irvington, F. H. Morrell. 

Jersey City, Henry Snyder. 
Kearney, Don C. Bliss. ¢ 
Lambertville, Robert H. Dilts. 
Long Branch, Christopher Gregory. 
Madison, A. F. Stauffer. 
Millville, Silas C. Smith. 
Montclair, Randall Spaulding. 
Morristown, W.L. R. Haven. 
Newark, Addison B. Poland. 


New Brunswick, William Clinton Armstrong. 


Newton, Charles J. Majory.6 

North Plainfield, H. J. Wightman, 
Orange, William M.Swingle. 
Passaic, F. E. Spaulding. 

Paterson, L. A. Goodenough. 

Perth Amboy,S. E. Shull. 
Phillipsburg, H. Budd Howell. 
Plainfield, Henry M. Maxson. 
Princeton,J.M. Arnold. 

Rahway, E.C. Broome. 

Red Pank,S. V. Arrowsmith. 
Rutherford, Stephen B Gilhuly. 
Salem, Morris H. Stratton. 
Somerville, H.C. Krebs. } 

South Amboy, &. M. Fitch. 

South Orange, H. W. Foster. 
Summit,John K, Lathrop. 

Town of Union, Otto Ortel.@ 
Trenton, Ebenezer Mackey. 
Vineiand, J.J. Unger. 

West Hoboken, Robert Waters, 
West New York, Wm. M. Van Sickle. 
West Orange, Edward D. McCollom.& 
Woodbury,J.E. Frey. 0 


NEW MEXICO. 


Albuquerque, A. B. Stroup. 
Raton, Wm. M. Heiney. 
Santa Fe, J.A. Wood. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, Charles W. Cole. 

Albion, Willis G. Carmer. 
Amsterdam, Harrison T. Morrow. 
Auburn, Clinton S. Marsh. 


a Principal. 

bSupervising principal. 

¢ Post-office, Arlington. 

a Post-office, Weehawken. 
e Principal Union School, 


NEW YORK—Continued. 


Ballston Spa, A. A. Lavery. 8 
Batavia, John Kennedy. 
Bath, W.T. Palmer. 
Binghamton, G. R. Miller. 
Buffalo, Henry P. Emerson. 
Canandaigua, J.Carlton Norris. 
Catskill, Philo H. Edick. 
Cohoes, Edward Hayward. 
Corning: 
District No. 9, Leigh R. Hunt. 
District No. 18, A. M. Blodgett.a 
Cortland, Ferdinand E. Smith. 
Dunkirk, James C. Van Etten. 
Elmira, C.F. Walker. 
Fredonia, Mary F. Lord. 
Fulton, J. R. Fairgrieve. 
Genev2, William H. Truesdale. 
Glens Falls, E. W. Griffith. 
Gloversville, James A. Estee. 
Green Island, James Heatly. 
Haverstraw, L.O. Markham. 
Herkimer,Schuyler F. Herron. 
Hoosick Falls, H. H. Snell. 
Hornellsville, Elmer S. Redman. 
Hudson, F.J.Sagendorph. 
lion, Alfred W. Abrams. 
Ithaca, ©. D. Boynton. 
Jamestown, Rovillus R. Rogers. 
Johnstown, Frank W. Jennings. 
Kingston,S. R. Shear. 
District No.i, P. H. Cullen.f 
District No. 2, : 
District No.3, Henry Powers.f 
District No.4, William A. McConnell. 
Lansingburg, George F. Sawyer. 
Little Falls, A.J. Merrell. 
Lockport, Emmet Belknap. 
Lyons, W.—i. Kinney. 
Matone, Sarah L. Perry. 
Mamaroneck, George McAndrew.¢ 
Matteawan, Earlman Fenner.a 
Mechanicsville, L. B. Blakeman, 
Med.na, T. H. Arnistrong. 
Middletown, James F. Tuthill. 
Mount Vernon, Charles E. Nichols. 
Newark, Charles A. Hamilton.a ~ 
Newburg, James M. Crane. 
New Rochelle, isaac E. Young. 
New York: 
William H. Maxwell,g city superintendent. 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
Andrew W. Edson.g 
Borough of Brooklyn, John H. Walsh. 
Borough of Queens, Edward L. Stevens. i 
Borough of Richmond, Hubbard R. Yet- 
nian. J 


Niagara Falls,R. A. Taylor. 


f Post-office, Rondout. 

9 Post-office, New York City. 
h Post-office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

t Post-office, Flushing, N. Y. 

Jj Post-office, Tottenville, N. Y. 


Z 
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North Tarrytown, L. W. Craig.@ 
North Tonawanda, Frank J. Beardsley. 
Norwich, Stanford J. Gibson. 
Nyack, Ira H, Lawton. 
Ogdensburg, H. H. Southwick. 
Olean, Delmer E. Bacheller. 
Oneida, Avery Warner Skinner. 
Oneonta, William C. Franklin, 
Ossining, W.H. Ryan. 
Oswego, George E. Bullis. 
Owego, Elmer G. Bridgham. 
Peekskill: 
District No.7 (Drumhill), John Millar. 
District No.8 (Oakside), A.D. Dunbar. 
Penn Yan, Jay Crissey. 
Plattsburg, S.J. Preston. 
Port Chester, E.G. Lautman. 
Port Jervis, John M. Dolph. 
Poughkeepsie, Wm. Alexander Smith. 
Renssalaer, A. R. Coulson. 
Rochester, Clarence F.. Carroll. 
Rome, Lewis N. Crane. 
Salamanca, Thomas Stone Bell. 
Sandy Hill, Frances A. Tefft.a 
Saratoga Springs, Thomas R. Kneil. 
Schenectady, Samuel B. Howe. 
Seneca Falls, C. Willard Rice. 
Syracuse, A. B. Blodgett. 
Tarrytown, J. V. Sturges. 
Tonawanda, Henry Wheaton. 
Troy, John H, Willets. 
Utica, George Griffith. 
Waterloo, H.B.Smith.b 
Watertown, Frank S. Tisdale. 
Watervliet, Russell H. Bellows. 
Waverly, E. B. Robbins. 
Whitehall, Wilber W. Howe. 
White Plains, W. A. McConnell. 
Yonkers, Charles E. Gorton. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville, R. J. Tighe. 

Charlotte, R. B. Hunter. 

Concord, Walter Thompson. 
Durham, J.A. Matheson. 
Elizabeth City, Mrs. L. B. Bradford.¢ 
Fayetteville, J. A. Jones. 

Gastonia, Joe S. Wray. 

Goldsboro, Thomas R. Foust. 
Greensboro, Edgar D. Broadhurst. 
Henderson, J.T. Alderman. 

High Point, George H. Crowell. 
Kinston, L. C. Brogden. 

Newbern, H.P. Harding. 

Raleigh, Edward P. Moses. 
Salisbury, I. C. Griffin. 
Washington, Harry Howell. 
Wilmington, : 

Winston, Charles F. Tomlinson. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo, Alfred E. Logie. 
Grand Forks, J. Nelson Kelley. 


@Principal. 
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OHIO. 


Akron, Henry V. Hotchkiss. 
Alliance, John E. Morris. 
Ashland, E. P. Dean. 
Ashtabula, BR. P. Clark. 
Barberton, W. M. Glasgow. 
Bellaire, J. R. Anderson. 
Bellefontaine, John W. Mackinnon. 
Bellevue, E. F. Warner. 
Bowling Green, N.D.O. Wilson. 
Bucyrus, J. J. Bliss. 
Cambridge, C. L. Cronebaugh. 
Canal Dover, Franklin P. Geiger. 
Canton, J. M.Sarver. 
Chillicothe, M. E. Hard. 
Cincinnati, F. B. Dyer. 
Circleville, C. L. Boyer. 
Cleveland: 

Edwin F. Moulton,superintendent. 

Starr Cadwallader, director. 
Columbus, Jacob A.Shawan. 
Conneaut, C. T. Northrop. 
Coshocton, H.S. Piatt. 
Dayton, Edwin N. Brown. 
Defiance, R. W. Mitchell. 
Delaware, Horace A. Stokes. 
Delphos, T. W. Shimp. 
Dennison, H. Z. Hobson. 
East Liverpool, Robert E. Rayman. 
Elyria, W. R. Comings. 
Findlay, J. W. Zellar. 
Fostoria, W.S. Robinson. 
Fremont, W. W. Ross 
Galion, I.C. Guinther. 
Gallipolis, S. H. Layton, 
Glenville,H.H.Cully. .. + 
Greenville, John W.Swartfz. 
Hamilton, S. L. Rose. ! 
Hillsboro, F.H. Warren. : 
Tvonton,S.P. Humphrey. 
Jackson, J. E. Kinnison. 
Kent, A. B. Stutzman. 
Kenton, Charles J. Britton. 
Lancaster, H. A. Cassidy. 
Lima, Charles C. Miller. 
Lorain, F. D. Ward. 
Mansfield, C. L. Van Cleve. 
Marietta, Elmer W. Jordan. 
Marion, H. L. Frank. 
Martins Ferry, J.H.Snyder. 
Massillon, Edmund A. Jones. 
Miamisburg, W. McK. Vance, 
Middletown, Arthur Powell. 
Mount Vernon,John K. Baxter, 
Nelsonville, Aaron Grady. 
Newark, F, Martin Townsend. 
Newburg, B. F. Stevenson. 
New Philadelphia, G. C. Maurer 
Niles, Frank J. Roller. 
Norwalk, A. D. Beechy. 
Norwood, W.S. Cadman. 
Oberlin, Ward H. Nye. 
Painesville, F.H. Kendall, 
Piqua, C. W. Bennett. 


bSupervising principal. 
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OHIO—Continued. PENNSYLVANIA—Continued. 
Pomeroy, C. T. Coates. Columbia, Daniel Fleisher. 
Portsmouth, J. I. Hudson. Connel sville, J.P. Wiley.» 
Ravenna, F. A. Merrill, Conshohocken, E. B. Ziegler. 
St. Marys, J. D.Simkins. Corry, W. W. Fell. 
Salem, Jesse L. Johnson. - Danville, U. L. Gordy. 
Sandusky, H. B. Williams. Dickson City, M. J. Lloyd. 
Shelby, W.S. Lynch. Dubois, J.H. Alleman. 
Sidney, H.R. McVay. Dunmore, C.F. Hoban. 
Springfield, John S. Weaver. Duquesne, H. E. Winner. 0 
Steubenville, Edward M. Van Cleve. Easton, William W. Cottingham. 
Tiffin, Charles A. Krout. Edwardsdale, J.O, Hermann. 
Toledo, William Wallace Chalmers. Erie, H.C. Missimer. 
Troy, Ralph M. Brown. Etna,J.Q. A. Irvine. } 
Uhrichsville, L. E. Everett. Forest City, C.T. Thorpe. b> 
Urbana,I.N. Keyser. Franklin, N.P, Kinsley. 
Van Wert, J.P.Sharkey. Freeland, E.F. Hanlon. 
Warren, C.E. Carey. Greensburg, E. J. Shives. 
Washington C. H., E. Lincoln Mendenhall. Greenville, James J. Palmer. 
Wellston, Ezekiel Wallace Patterson. Hanover, Thomas F. Chrostwaite. 
Wellsville, James L. MacDonald. Harrisburg, Lemuel O. Foose. 
Wooster, Charles Haupert. Hazleton, David A. Harman. 
Xenia, Edwin B. Cox. Homestead, James M. Norris 
Youngstown, N.H.Chaney. Huntington, E. R. Barclay. 
Zanesville, W. D. Lash. Indiana, James F, Chapman. 
, Jeannette, John W. Anthony. 
ONE ENO Mel Johnsonburg,G. B. Gerberich. 4 
Guthrie, Frank E. Buck. Johnstown,J.M. Berkey. 
Oklahoma, Ed.S. Vaught. Kane, T. E. Lytle. 
Perry, A. K. Gassom. | Kittanning, D. R.Sumstine. 
Lancaster, R.K. Buehrle. 
OREGON. Lansford, A.A. Killian. 
Astoria, A. L. Clark. 1 Latrobe, A. A.Streng. ) 
Baker City,J. A. Churchill. Lebanon, R, T, Adams. 
Eugene, A. FE. Bechdolt. Lehighton, N.S. Murphy.¢ 
Pendleton, E. B. Conklin. Lewistown, W.F. Kennedy. 
Portland, Frank Rigler. Lockhaven, John A. Robb. 
Salem, L. R. Traver. Luzerne, Theron G. Osborne. 
ae McKeesport, J. Burdette Richey. 
PT Be are ENSUE Fa MckKees Rocks, F.H. Powers. 0 
Allegheny, John Morrow. Mahanoy City, William N. Ehrnart. 
Allentown, Francis D. Raub, Mauchchunk, James J. Bevan. ¢ 
Altoona, D.S. Keith. Meadville, Ulysses G. Smith. 
Archbald, W. A. Kelly. Middletown, H.J. Wickey. 
Ashland, William C. Estler. Millvale, J.C. R. Johnston. ? 
Ashley, E. D. Bovard. « Milton, A. Reist Rutt. 
Bangor, John W.Gruver., 8 Minersville, H. H. Spayd.a 
Beaverfalls, Edward Maguire, Monongahela City,C.H. Wolford.? 
Bellefonte, David O. Etters. Mount Carmel, Samuel Halsey Dean. 
Bethlehem, Fred W. Robbins. Mount Pleasant, S.Grant Miller.b 
Bloomsburg, L. P. Sterner. @ Nanticoke, John William Griffith. 
Braddock, Grant Norris. New Brighton,.J. W. F. Wilkinson. 
Bradford,E.E. Miller. Newcastle, J. W. Canon. 
Bristol, Louise D. Baggs. New Kensington, Bird S. Hunnell. 
Butler, John A. Gibson. Norristown, Joseph K. Gotwals. 
Carbondale, Elmer E. Garr. Oil City, C. A. Babcock. 
Carlisle, John C. Wagner. Olyphant, M. W. Cummings. , 
Carnegie, W.S. Bryan. } Philadelphia, Edward Brooks. 
Catasanqua,H.J. Reinhard. Phoenixville, Harry F. Leister. 
Chambersburg, Samuel Gelwix. Pittsburg, Samuel Andrews. 
Charleroi, J. A. Snodgrass. } Pittston, Robert Shiel.« 
Chester, A. Duncan Yocum. ; Plymouth, E.H. Scott. 
Clearfield, H. E. Trout. Pottstown, Wm. W. Rupert. 
Coatesville, W. T. Gordon. Pottsville, B. F. Patterson. 


a Supervising principal. b Principal. ¢ County superintendent. 
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Punxsutawney,C. H. Donnell. 
Reading, Charles 8. Foos. 
Renovo, Oden C. Gortner a 
Rochester, Rufus Darr.? 

St. Clair, Thomas G. Jones. 

St. Marys, J.J.Lynch.e 

Sayre, 1. F. Stetler.a 

Scottdale, P.N. Osborne.) 
Seranton, Geo. W. Phillips. 
Sewickley, F. E. Fickinger. 
Shamokin, Jos. Howerth. 
Sharon,S.H. Hadley. 
Sharpsburg,C.C. Kelso« and E. B. McRoberts. 
Shenandoah, J. W. Cooper. 
South Bethlehem, Owen R. Wiit. 
Steelton, L. E. McGinnes. 
Sunbury, Ira Shipman. 
Tamaqua, Robert F. Ditchburn. 
Tarentum, A.D. Endsley.® 
Taylor, M.J.Lioyd. 

Titusville, Henry Pease. 
Towanda, H.G. Padget.a 
Tyrone, I.C. M. Ellenberger. 
Uniontown, H.F. Brooks. 
Warren, W.L. McGowan. 
Washington, W. D. Brightwell. 
Waynesboro, J. Hassler Reber. 
Westchester, Addison L. Jones. 
West Pittston, L. P. Bierly.? 
Wilkesbarre, James M. Coughlin. 
Wilkinsburg, James L, A?lison. 
Williamsport, Charles Lose. 
Wilmerding, W.G.Gans.0 
York, Atreus Wanner. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Bristol, John Post Reynolds. 
Burrillville, Leroy G. Staples.c 
Central Falls, Wendell A. Mowry. 
Coventry, William R. Potter. 
Cranston, Valentine Almy.@ 
Cumberland, C. C. Richardson. 
East Providence, Allen P. Keith. 
Johnston, William H. Starr.e 
Lincoln, Frederick E. Bragdon, 
Newport, Herbert Warren Luil. 
North Kingstown, F. B. Cole. f 
Pawtucket, Maurice J. O’Brien. 
Providence, Walter H.Small 
South Kingstown, 8. E. Helme.g 
Warren, E.R. Cutler. 

Warwick, C. Edward Glover. 
Westerly, W. H. Holmes, jr. 
Woonsocket, Frank E. McFee 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Abbeville, R. F. Gilliam. 
Anderson, Thomas C. Walton. 


aSupervising principal. 
b’ Principal. 

¢ Post-office, Pascoag. 

a Post-office, Auburn. 
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Beaufort, Frank T. Harder. 
Charleston, Henry P. Archer. 
Chester, W.H. Hand. 
Columbia, E.S. Dreher. 
Florence, J.L. Maun. 
Georgetown, Ellison Capers, jr. 
Greenville, E. L. Hughes. 
Greenwood, Edward C. Coker. 
Laurens, B. L. Jones. 
Orangeburg, A.J. Thackston. - 
Rock Hill, J.C. Cork. 
Spartanburg, Frank Evans. 
Sumter, S.H. Edmunds. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen, W.L. Cochrane. 

Lead, E.C. Grubbs. 

Mitchell, F. H. Hoff. 

Sioux Falls, Frank C. McClelland. 
Yankton, R.C. Shellenbarger. 


TENNESSEE. 


Bristol, Richard Henry Watkins, 
Chattanooga, Sidney G. Gilbreath. 
Clarksville, Alfred Livingston. 

Columbia, W.E. Bostick ¥ and J. H. Kelly.® 
Jackson, J.R. McGee. 

Johnson City, J. E. Crouch, 

Knoxville, Albert Ruth. 

Memphis, George W.Gordon. 

Nashville, Z. H. Brown. 


a ae 


Beaumont, H. F. Triplett. 
Bonham, I. W. Evans. 

Brenham, Edward W. Tarrant. 
Brownsville, Thomas P. Barbour.? 
Brownwood, George H. Carpenter. 
Cleburne, V. M. Fulton. 

Corpus Christi, Charles W. Crossley. 
Corsicana, J. W. Cantwell. 
Dallas,J.L. Long. 

Denison, F. B. Hughes. 
Denton,J.S. Carlisle. 

E] Paso,G. P. Putnam. 

Ennis, H.F. Triplett. 

Fort Worth, Alex, Hogg. 
Gainesville, E. F. Comegys. 
Galveston, John W, Hopkins, 
Gonzales, Thomas H. Lewis. 
Greenville,George A. Newton: 
Hillsboro, W.D. Butler. 

Houston, W. W. Barnett. 

Laredo, L. J. Christen, 

McKinney, T. W. Lanham. 
Marshall, W. H. Attebery. 


bi 


Austin, A.N. McCallum. . . 


e Post-office, Thornton. 
J Post-office, Wickford. 
9 Post-office, Kingston, 
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Palestine, Wilbur F. Wilson. 
Paris, J.G. Wooten. 

San Antonio, L.E. Wolfe. 
Sherman, P. W. Horn. 
Taylor, W. M. Williams. 
Temple, James E. Binkley. 
Terrell,S. M.N. Marrs. 
Texarkana, W. Owens. 
Tyler, J.L. Henderson. 
Victoria, Felix E.Smith. 
Waco,J.C. Lattimore. 
Waxahachie, Walter Acker. 
Weatherford, H.G. Reed. 


UTAH. 


Logan, James A. Langton. 
Ogden, William Allison. 

Park City, Clarence A. Blocher. 
Provo, William S. Rawlings. 

Salt Lake City, D. H. Christensen, 


VERMONT. 


Barre, O. D. Mathewson. 

Bellows Falls, B. E. Merriam. 
Bennington, Albert W. Varney. 
Brattleboro, H. K. Whitaker.« 
Burlington, Henry O. Wheeler. 
Montpelier, E.G. Ham. 

Rutland, Willard A. Frazier. 

St. Albans, Fred. W. Freeman. 

St. Johnsbury, Clarence H. Dempsey. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria, Kosciusko Kemper. 
Bristol, E. H. Russe. 
Charlottesville, Johu S. Patton. 
Danville, Abner Anderson. 
Fredericksburg, Benjamin P. Willis, 
Lynchburg, E.C. Glass. 
Manchester, David L. Pulliam. 
Newport News, John Sheldon Jones. 
Norfolk, Richard A. Dobie. 
Petersburg, D. M. Brown. 
Portsmouth, John C. Ashton. 
Richmond, William F. Fox. 
Roanoke, Bushrod Rust. 

Staunton, Francis H. Smith, jr. 
Winchester, Maurice M, Lynch. 


WASHINGTON. 


Ballard, J.C. Dickson. 
Everett, George E.St. John. 
Fairhaven, W.J. Hughes. 
Olympia, W. W. Montgomery. 
Seattle, Frank B. Cooper. 
Spokane,J.A. Tormey. 
Tacoma, A.B. Warner. 
Vancouver, C. W. Shumway. 
Walla Walla, F. M. Burke. 
Whatcom, James McInnis, 


aPrincipal of high school. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Benwood, Charles E. Carrigan. 6 
Bluefield, C. A. Fulwider. 
Charleston, George S. Laidley. 
Clarksburg, F. L. Burdette. 
Fairmont, Joseph Rosier, 
Grafton, Hayward Fleming. 
Huntington, W. H. Cole. 
Martinsburg, C. H. Cole. 
Moundsville, W. M. Henderson. 
Parkersburg, U.S. Fleming. 
Wheeling, David E. Cloyd. 


WISCONSIN. 


Antigo, Myron E. Keats. 
Appleton, Carrie E. Morgan. 
Ashland, J.T. Hooper. 
Baraboo, G. W. Gehrand. 
Beaverdam, John C. Healy. 
Beloit, Franklin E. Converse. 
Berlin, C. H. Wright. 
Chippewa Falls, Silas B. Tobey. 
Depere: 

East Side, Andrew C. Mailer, 

West Side, J. V. Brennan. 
Eau Claire, Otis C. Gross. 
Fond du Lae, William Wilson. 
Grand Rapids, H.S. Yonker. 
Greenbay, A. W. Burton. 
Janesville, H. C. Buell. 
Kaukauna, A. M. Olson. 
Kenosha, Norman L. Baker. 
La Crosse, John P. Bird. 
Madison, R. B. Dudgeon. 
Manitowoc, Paul G. W. Keller. 
Marinette,G. H. Landgraf. 
Marshfield, J. B. Borden. 
Menasha, John Rosch. 
Menominee, L. D. Harvey. 
Merrill, W. H.Schulz. 
Milwaukee, C.G. Pearse. 
Monroe, G. W.Swartz. 
Neenah, J. N.Stoue. 
Oconto, C. A. H. Fortier. 
Oshkosh, H. A. Simonds. 
Portage, A.C. Kellogg. 
Racine, George F, Bell. 
Rhinelander, F. A. Lowell. 
Sheboygan, H.F. Leverenz, 
Stevens Point, F. F. Showers. 
Superior, B. B. Jackson. 
Washburn, D. E. Cameron. 
Watertown, Charles F, Viebahn. 
Waukesha, H.L. Terry. & 
Wausau, Karl Mathie. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, H. E. Conard. 
Laramie, Frank W. Lee. 
Rock Springs, B. A. Dunbar. 


bPrincipal. 
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ITI.—Co.LLEGE PRESIDENTS, 


1.—Colleges for men and coeducational colleges of liberal arts. 


Name of president. University or college. Address. 


Ae re Momtacle, lin Dee sseses one. Howard College ...........00-------- Eastlake, Ala. 
Rev.S. M. Hosmer, D.D.--.-.----- Southern University ---.....--.---..- Greensboro, Ala. 
Rev. Benedict Menges,O.S.B-...| St. Bernard College ..............--. St. Bernard, Ala. 
Rev. William Tyrrell, le ied) Spring Hill College a -ae e, e Springhill, Ala. 
John W. Abercrombie, LL.D _..- University of Alabama. -.......-..-- niversity, Ala. 
Kendrick C. Babcock, Pi Ds. 2! University of Arizona ___...__._.--- Tucson, Ar iz. 
J.H. Hineman, A. M., chairman _- Arkadelphia Methodist College -_--. Arkadelphia, Ark. 
John W. Conger, LL.D ___....----| Ouachita Wollég ei ea sss. sees e Do. 
Eugene R. Long, Ph. IDsecoceicncee Arkansas College......---.-----.---- Batesville, Ark. 
eve tells CUlGS See 2 oe e cease caus Arkansas Cumberland College -...- Clarksville, Ark. 
itev.S. Anderson, A.B _........... WHendrix College... 2.22222... 5.-2-- 4! Conway, Ark. 
Henry 8. Hartzog, LL.D..........| University of Arkansas_-.-...........| Fayetteville, Ark. 
Reve JNA CoxeD sree. 2-222. f Philander Smith College.-......_.-. Little Rock, Ark. 
Bain wihteelersiila Waes.--3--.2-55. | University of California -__......-.. Berkeley, Cal. 
Rev. Gevigea A. Gates, LL. D___.-- D Pomona Collece _....-.2-2:.«<.1<---! Claremont, Cal. 
Rev.G. W. Wadsworth, D.D ~_... Occidental College ............2.-..- Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. J.S. Glass, C. M., DD. 5.4.! | St. Vincent's College _.........-.___- Do. 
William T. Randall, A. M.,dean .-| University of Southern California - Do. 
Rev. T.G. Browuson, Di... 2 California College__--.......-.<..-21 Oakland, Cal. 
Walter A. Edwards, (G10 0 Seems | Throop Polytechnic Institute -.--..| Pasadena, Cal. 
Rev. John P.Frieden,8.J _.....-- Slslgnatins College .-2..2-.2...-.--4 | San Francisco, Cal. 
kev. Eli McClish, D. Do wea! University of the Pacific...:........| San Jose, Cal. 
Rev. Robert E. Kenna, SB secccts | Santa Clara College _..-.-...-------.| Santa Clara, Cal. 
(DD. S.di@ickivns Ibily 1D eee eee eee | Leland Stanford Junior University... Stanford University,Cal. 
James H. Baker, eG) Seen ee 2 University of Colorado __...-.------| Boulder, Colo. 
Rev. W.F.Slocum, LL. D _____---- Colorado College. _-_..-.2. -2_..22--! Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Rev. A.J.Schuier,S. J ....-.....--| College of the Sacred Heart ......_- Denver, Colo. 
Rev. Henry A. Buchtel, LL. D., University of Denver ._.-........-..| University Park, Colo. 
chancellor. 
Flavel S. Luther, LL. D___......-- ariniitivs Colles eae = =e ee aan een a Hartford, Conn. 
Rev, be. kayimond, LL.D .-_.-./| Wesleyan University _..-.-...----.% Middletown, Conn. 
Arthur T. Hadley, LL. D---.----.- WX ale Wimiversity.. 22 ose sse5- 2522258 New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. W.C. Jason, A. M ____.._.....| State Colleg » for Colored Students.| Dover, Del. 
GeovA. Harter, Ph.D _...... -...-. Delaware Colege _......-.----------| Newark, Del. 
an eunls J. O'Connell, S. T. | Catholic University of America... Washington, D.C. 
., rector. 
Charles W. Needham, LL.D -.--. Columbian University --.-----..-.-- Do. 
PevieGallaudet. Gi. 1... 2 22-2-2 Gallaudet College _........-.-.-..-.- Do. 
Rev. Jerome Daugherty,S.J-_....| Georgetown University iE eet ee Do. 
Rev. Edward X. Fink,S. J -.-_--_-- Gonzaga Coilepe:. ..... 22.22 22.- 5225 Do. 
Rev. John Gordon, D. D____...-.-- Howard Univer SIV ee ee ato See : Do. 
Rev. Brother Germanus, BOS.C SSt. John’s College 022. 22sec cs Da 
Lincoln Hulley,Ph.D .--....--.--- John B. Stets:n Univer Sipvoe see Doig nd, Fla. 
whos i Paliaterro, Ph.D ...-.2-. University of Mlorida.--..-.....2--8 Lake City, Fla. 
Rev. Charies H. Mohr, Ph.D nen! SteiecorColleco memes remente o eee e St. Leo, Fa. 
A.A. Murphree, A. M __...---.---- Florida State College_.....-...-...-. Tallahassee, Fla. 
Rev. Wm. F. Blackman, Ph.D ___.| Rollins College -__.__....-.....--.--- Winterpark, Fla. 
Walter B. Hill, LL. D.,chancellor | University of Georelae-.= =]. Athens, Ga 
Rev. George Sale, A.M __.------.- Atlanta Bapt’st College_.....-..---- Atlanta, Ga. 
Rev. Horace Bumstead, D.D ._-.- Atlanta Uiniversity--22.---...--2.--6 Do. 
Rev. J.M. Henderson, D.D .__---.| Morris Brown College.......-.------- Do. 
W.Claude Williams, A. B.-_...--.. Bowdon Colleg> a) Bowdon, Ga. 
BapsGaillacdeactine:- 2.2.22. 252. | North Georgia A gricult raral College Dahlonega, Ga. 
EADSPolocksinl De ss. sone. Mercer University ..-_.....--------- | Macon, Ga. 
Reva). Dickey, D. D.....--2-! PiumornvaCollesemetesres. yo o22 ace 8 | Oxford, Ga. 
Wr Crocmanluithe Dime. -- Clark nese ..... South Atlanta, Ga. 
William F. Quillian, lee ee Nannie Lou War then Institute.__.- Wrightsville, Ga. 
Rev. Joseph A. Shar DA fasc.8 | Young Harris College_..............| Young Harris, Ga. 
James A. MacLean, Ph.D -..._--- Wniversity of Idaho. 2 2Sh225.c.2 52-8 _ Moscow, Idaho. 
Rev. Harry B. Gough, Ne) see ee | HeddinegColleso sess eee n oe eee | Abingdon, II. 
Rev. BE. M. Smith, D.D _...........; Illinois Wesleyan University --..--- Bloomington, I11. 
Rev. M. J. Marsile,C.S. V ----.---- | St. Viateur’s College __..____.._-..-- Bourbonnais, I]. 
W.H. Br adley, Ph. D.,dean-.....- Black burnt Collcs emeesss.s-s2- -- eee Carlinville, [1]. 
Rev. Frd L.S'gmund, D.D _..... Carchage College _....---.......--<-8 Carthage, Ill. 
Rev. Henry J. Dumbach, Shdloscas IPS. Tenatius College - le See nae Chicago, II]. 
Rev. John Kruszynski, C.R __....| St. Stanislaus College’ 2208222. ee Do. 
Rev. Wm. R. Ha per, Wiese 8 University of Chicago 2 Se a Do. 
Mi penavlole iy Ws 2 os2ecceo sk James Millikin University_....._..- Decatur, I. 
W.E. Lugenbeel, Ph. D ..--------- PAVsstin: Colles Gyre 2. 26 nee eee eee Effingham, Ill. 
Reve Waniel Irion -22.22--.-.--2-5 Evangelical Proseminary........--.| Elmhurst, I. 
Robert E. Hieronymus, A. M----. Biunekar Collec cease s= eae Eureka, N11. 
Edmund J. James, LL.D ---.-.--- | Northwestern University --.......- Evanston, Il]. 
Rev. J.A. Leavitt, 0m) een e fj Ewing Colleve. 2-22. =2.--......-..9 Ewing, 1, 
Rev. Thomas M: ‘Clelland, D.D_..| Knox College eee Ss biea ance ested Galesburg, IIl. 
Rev. Charles E. Nash,S. TD... Kom bard Colleseae esses eee n Do. 
Wilson T. Hogue, Ph. 'B ...-.-.----| Greenville Collese.2-5- ee Greenville, Tl. 
Rev. Clifford W. Bar necvAw Veen Lllinois College = oo esses ncn eee Jacksonville, Ml. 
Rev. Richard D. Harlan, "LL.D __.. Lake Forest College. ............-...| Lake Forest, Il. 
M. H, Chamberlin, LL. ib ee McKendree College. .....-.----..--.-| Lebanon, [1. 
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III.—CoLLEeGE PRESIDENTS—Continued. 


1.—Colleges for nen and coeducational colleges of liberal arts—Continued. 
Name of president. University or college. Address. 

Rev. J.L. Goodknight,D. D.-_-_...- incon Colles eps ee Lincoln, M11. 
Rev. Thos. H. McMichael, D. D....| Monmouth College..............-... Monmouth, Il. 
Rev. H.J.Kiekhoefer, Ph. D--_..-. Northwestern College __-.-...-.-..- Naperville, Il. 
Rev.John Miller, O.S.B.,1ector .| St. Bede College __...-.-. 2222222 ----- Peru, Il. 
Rev. Anselm Mueller.O.8.F ._..- St. Francis Solanus College......... Quincy, Il. 
Gustav A. Andreen, Ph.D -____..-. Augustang Colleg 3 2222s 2seoeseo see Rock Island, Ill. 
Bree Samuel Macke,O.8.F.,1ec- | St. Joseph’s College - ....-.......---- Teutopolis, Il. 

lie 
Rey. Stanley A. McKay,D.D..... Sshuntlett: Collecome estes nee Upper Alton, Ill. 
see ata ee eon aee. 2. See esi es PUM versity of illinorseessss= oer Urbana, Iil. 
Wake Shuey Ae. 2 ee Westfield College -.._.............-- Westfield. Ill. 
Rev. C. A. Blanchard, D.D~--_--.-- Wheaton Collegs......-...--..---...| Wheaton, Ill. 
William L. Bryan, Ph. D.......-..- Mindiana University 222-...-..-.46.2 Bloom ington, Ind. 


Rev. Wm.P. Kane, LL.D 
Rev. Martin Luecke _._...-..--.-- 
Rev. William T. Stott, LL.D 
Rev. E. H. Hughes, §.T, D__--..--- 
1D) Washer el eee ese ee 
WehaGarnison, eine soso see 
Rev. L.J. Aldrich,D.D 
Rev. A. Morrissey, C.S. C 
Robert L. Kelly, Ph. M__......-_-- 
Rey, A. schinitt, O18’ B..-...# 
Rev. John H. Shilling, Ph. D., 
acting. 

Deb SCOtie ANB pea nae ee ee 
Rev. A. Grant Evans 


Rev.S. B. McCormick, D.D ._-.---) 


J. Frederick Hirsch, A.M .-.._..- 
OuKkraushaansss = eee eee 
DEAS nth eererrics jae ee oko see ae, 
Rev. C.K. Preus 
Rev. J.K.Richardson,S.T.D 
Ea MaB ell eA Ne) 22s ee 
Rev. John P. Carroll, D. D 
Reve dbassett. Dees =a 5. 8 
Rev. Dan F. Bradley, D.D.....___- 
Rev. F. W.Grossman, A.B 
Charles E. Shelton, LL. D 

Geo. BE. MacLean KL. D__ eee 
Ernest R.Dewsnup, A. M_....---- 
Carlyle fummerLell, A.M 
Rev. E.S. Havighorst,D.D___--.- 
Rev. JohnW. Hancher,§S.T.D..-- 
Rev. Wm. F. King, LL.D 
AO ROSEN bene elty A sb 2s. 22 -- e 
L. A. Garrison, A. B., vice-pres. -.- 
Rev. W.S. Lewis, D. D 
Rev. Eh Reed: Dp: De 
George Ni Ellis, AVM ess222. 2 8 
Rev. L. Bookwalter, D.D 
Millard F. Troxell, D.D__......... 
Rev. 1. Wolf,O:S.B.,D.D......2.4 
Revel He Murine, Dea... es 4 


Revd UCU. oller ip -. 2.22225. s 


Amos Aa Davis; AN oc. ccos- oe 
P.O. Bonebrake, A. M 


Rev. D.S. Stephens, D. D., chan- | 


cellor. 
Frank Strong, Ph.D _.........-.-- 
T, W. Bellingham, Ph.D 
BL 1D) fen lia evedss, Ib, Jel ID seen eeose 
Rev. James MeCabe,8. J 
Thomas W. Roach, A.M 
Rev. F.M.Spencer,D.D .......... 
Rev. Norman Plass,D.D .-..----- 
Rev. N.J. Morrison, LL.D 
Edmund Stanley, A. M 
Rev. A. W. Meyer 
George F.Cook, Ph.D __._--..-..- 
Rev.J.P. Faulkner, A.M 
Rev. Wm.G. Frost, Ph. D........- 
Frederick W. Hinitt, Ph.D 
Jed Laylor. Wali) ee eee Aer 
Rev. Geo. J. spat M 


Wabash College 


Crawfordsvi le, 1nd. 
| Coneordi. Col.ege 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


f Rranklin College 2.2222 2.22225 see Franklin, Ind. 
De. Pauw University 2-2-2: -2-20226 Greencast] ,Ind. 

ltianover College 2.2 2.....2.2.ce Hanover, Ind. 
Butler Colles cease == see eee Irvington, Ind. 
Union Christian Collega _...........] Merom, Ind. 


| Moores Hill College 


Moores Hill, Ind. 
University of Notre Dame 


Notre Dame, Ind. 


are] Nain @Onleo Cleans ene Richmond, Ind. 
St. Meinrad College ...............- St. Meinrad, Ind. 
Ma ylorsiWUiniversitiy, sees ss. = same e Upland, Ind 


Indian University 22.22 e soe ee os 
HenryKend 11 College 
Gos Collegoisee. 2. 2 ceaee: co soe 
Charles City College 
Wartburg College 
Amity Colece. 45522 rene eee 
liouther College 2..223--.-5.5.. -e 
| Des Moines College 
Drake niversity = 92 sce -see= a 
St. Joseph’s College 
Il Rarsons Collese asses see ere 
Upper Iowa University 
Lowa College: 22...2c5252nesees soe 
Henox Collezene eee ee eee te Hopkinton, Iowa. 
Simpson College_.......-...-.------- | Ind-anola, Iowa. 
State U iversity of Jowa | Iowa City, Iowa. 


Bacone, Ind. T. 
Muscogee, Ind. T. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Charles City, Iowa. 
Clinton, Iowa. 
Coliege Springs, Iowa. 
Decorah, Iowa. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Do. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
Fairfield, lowa. 
Fayette, Iowa. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


| Graceland College..............-.---| Lamoni, Iowa. 
Palmer College..........---.-------- Legrand, lowa. 
German Collépeset tes.) ona Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 
Iowa Wesleyan University--.-..-.-- Do. 
Cornel: Collese222 222226 eee a Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
Penn Colles cise acces: ae mne ee ae Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Pella, Iowa. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 


Central University of Iowa 
Morningside College ......-.-...---- 
Buena Vista College 


Mabor College. sess ees = eee Tabor, Iowa. 
Western: Collegeste ss 2222s eee Toledo, Iowa, 
Midland College_....................| Atchison, Kans. 
St. Benedict’s College ........---...- Do. 
ibakerUni versity... 405-24: = Baldwin, Kans. 
College of Emporia.-.-.........-------| Emporia, Kans. 
Highland University .........--...-- Highland, Kans. 
Campbell College..............--.-.- Holton, Kans. 


Kansas City University Kansas City, Kans. 


University of Kansas _...........--- Lawrence, Kans, 
Kansas Christian College.-..-..--.-.- Lincoln, Kans. 
‘iPsothany: Collepomasaz.ssesess scsee Lindsborg, Kans. 


Ottawa University .....-..-..--..--- 
St. Mary’s College 


Ottawa, Kans. 
St. Marys, Kans. 


Kansas Wesleyan University.....-- Salina, Kans. 
Cooper Memorial College..........- Sterling, Kans. 
Washburn College ................-- Topeka, Kans. 
Fairmount College.............-.--- Wichita, Kans. 
Friends University ...............-- Do. 

St. John’s Lutheran College ...... .- Winfield, Kans. 
Southwest Kansas College.......... Do. . 

Wnion Collescee eee eee Barbourville, Ky. 
Bees Collegesacs2 ses eee eee Berea, Ky. 


Georgetown College_.....-.--...-.-- Georgetown, Ky. 
etbertys Colleges anes eee Glaser 
| South Kentucky College.........--- | Hopkinsville, Ky. 
| Kentucky University............-.- | Lexington, Ky. 
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III.—Co.LLEGE PRESIDENTS—Continued. 


1.—Colleges for men and coeducational colleges of liberal arts—Continued, 
Name of president. University or college. Address. 
J.K. Patterson, LL. D_.......-..... State College of Kentucky-..........| Lexington, Ky. 
Villian F.Harrison, Ay MM ....-.- BetheliCGowece ese vac...) ese eee Russellville, Ky. 
Rev. Michael Jaglowicz,C.R-.--- St.Mary's College __2 2... 22. St. Marys, Ky. 
Rev. Jolin L. Weber, Litt. D-..--- Kentucky Wesleyai College.--..--- Winchester, Ky. 


iRhomeas I); Boyd, 11a) D2 ..2-- se 
Rev. M. Thouvenin,S. M __.......- 
Rev. Henry B. Carré, A. B., B.D -- 
Rev. Henry S. Maring,S.J.......- 


Ii, Wig Jetepel anor 1240, (De ee eee a 
Mrederic H. Knight, Ph.D _____._- 
OscaT Atwood, A. M-.-......-..... 
Rev. Wm. D. Hyde, LL. D.-.--..-- 
RevG.@sChass, bili D_..-.2.--2-2 


George E. Fellows, LL.D -..____.. 


Rev. Charles L. White, D.D 
Thomas Fell, LL.D 
Ira Remsen, LL. D 


Rev. John W.Quirl, S.J...-..-.-- 4 


Rev. John O. Spencer, Ph. D __.._- 
James W. Cain, LL. D..........--- 
To NAG UR WERISEI? 5 oe ee ee 
Rev. Brother Abraham __...-....- 
Rev. C.B. Schrantz,8.S_..-.-..-.- 
Rev. Wm. lL. O'Hara, LL. D-__-. 
Rev. James Fraser, Ph. D-__..__..- 
Rev. Thomas H. Lewis, D.D-.-..-. 
Rev. George Harris, LL. D...._..- 
Rev. William Gannon,8.J__..._.- 
Rev. W.E. Huntington, Ph. D __.. 
Charles W. Eliot, LL. D_....--_--. 
Rev. Samuel H. Lee, A. M.._._...- 
Rev. Elmer H. Capen, LL.D ~...-.. 
Rev. Henry Ho ‘kins, D.D-..-_--.-. 
Gaotanmleyseallyiis, 222-2 
Rev. Joseph F. Hanselman,S. J... 
_ Rev. Thomas H. Lewis, D.D 
Samuel Dickie, LL. D_.._.....-..- 
Rev. August F. Bruske, D.D_.___- 
James B. Angell, LL.D _._-.-.---. 
Rev. Louis J. Kellinger,S. J 
Joseph W. Mauck, LL. D_--..-___-- 
Gerrit J. Koen, LL.D-_--_.___-.-- 
PAMGa locum dO. 22222225508 
Rev. P. Engel, O.S.B., Ph.D 
Georg Sverdrup : 
Cyrus Northrop, LL.D ..........- 
Rev. Wim. H.Sallmon,A.M--_-.--- 
Rev. John N. Kildahl ._____-.__._- 
Rev. Geo. H. Bridgman, LL. D_-_-- 
James Wallace, Ph. D...-........- 
Rev. M. Wahlstrom, Ph.D -_-__-_- 
Rev. E. W. Van Aken, A.M.,B.D. 
Rev. Win. T. Lowrey, D. D_____-.- 
Rev. Wm. W. Foster, jr.,D. D..... 
hey. \V.5. Murrah, Lb. D —.--.... 
R.B. Fulton, LL. D., chancellor... 
Ernest W. Dow, Ph.D 
Rev. B. W. Baker, Ph.D___._.__... 
Carlgohann il, DD o22-25 22 
Rev. J. EH. Dillard, A.B _-..._-.-.. 
Richard H. Jesse, LL. D__..-..-... 


Louisiana State University.......-- 


Baton Rouge, La. 
Jefferson College.........-.._.------ 


Convent, La. 


Centenary College of Louisiana.... Jackson, La. 

Bers ot the Immaculate Concep- | New Orleans, La. 
100. Ss 

Leland University ...--.---.-----.-- Do. 

New Orleans University......_...-- Do. 

Straight University-_......-_....--- Do. 

Mnlane Uaiversitiyis se. nesses eee Do. 

Bow domiCollege este...) sess = Brunswick, Me. 

Bates Coll@ceusssc. eascce esac cece =. Lewiston, Me. 

i Universiny of Maine —_-.-----.--..-. Orono, Me. 

Colby. Collevess ee se ee Waterville, Me. 

St. John’s Colloge ...................| Annapolis, Md. 

Johns Hopkins University_._.._.-.- Baltimore, Md. 

Moyolar€olle ge sasenses2 = eee Do. 

Morean College 22222222222. 0- eee Do. 

Washington College ---..... 222.2... Chestertown, Md. 

Maryland Agricultural College ....}| Collegepark, Md. 

rock ill C ollese cesses cc2c.b sce Ellicott City, Md. 

St; Chanles' Colleges seeseeees ee Do. 

Mount St. Mary’s College._.........| Mount St. Marys, Md. 

New Windsor College__.......-.-.-- New Windsor, Md. 

Western Maryland College. -......- Westminster, Md. 

Amherst College ...._.-.....-.------ Amherst, Mass. 

Boston College __......_-...--.--..-- Boston, Mass. 

Bostom University 22-22. 22-see once Do. 

(lai Oa Ommine Si tyne acme oe Cambridge, Mass. 

French-American College _......_.- Springfield, Mass. 

murLtsi@ollegen. ose. cee ae Tufts College, Mass. 

Williams Collere_..___-._.__....._-4 Williamstown, Mass. 

Clarke Wiminersitvin. ses 4m ees Worcester, Mass. 

Colleges of the Holy Cross___...-.-.-! Do. 

rAdavian College zene. ..0 nee eee! Adrian, Mich. 

Apioni@olleseusweess 5 eee eee eee Albion, Mich 

Alma College ...............--.-.....] Alma, Mich. 

Oniversity of Michigan. .._..._2... | Ann A202. Mich. 

Detvoit(College: 2. 5.2 eecce kee ee roit, Mich. 


Hillsdale College ._......-.--.. 2 -22- 


llsdale, Mich. , 
lekonorsi<OrolDleveyey Bk Rn eee 


Héuand, Mich. 


Kalamazoo College. -........--..-.-- Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Olivet; Collec omenewe eee nee Olivet, Mich. 
St. John’s University ..-......-_..-- Coliegeville, Minn. 


Augsburg Seminary -_-.-......-.--- 
University of Minnesota........__-- 
Carleton College 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


oO. 
Northfield, Minn. 


St; Ola Colles sae. = 220 Do. 
Hamline University ess). s-.o2.-_e St. Paul, Minn. 
Macalester College __.....-_.-- en ae Do. 
Gustavus Adolphus College .__.___- St. Peter, Minn. 


Parker: Collec omess sess. 2-255 eae | Winnebago City, Minn. 
Mississippi College __......_...------ Clinton, Miss. 

Rust Williversityaeess essa. 2 oes Holly Springs, Miss. 
Nallsaps Colles ess sss seen see Jackson, Miss. 
University of Mississippi ......-...- University, Miss. 
Southwest Paptist Cotlege__..__.... Bolivar, Mo. 
PakerColle sc asses een a eee Bowling Green, Mo 
Missouri Wesleyan College.__.....- Cameron, Mo. 
Christian University ............-.-- Canton, Mo. 
Clarksburg College Clarksburg, Mo. 
University of Missouri......-.....-- Columbia, Mo. 


Rev. James C. Morris, D. D_.____-- CenitraliC olleselze22. sane eeeeaes Fayette, Mo. 
John J. Rice,acting___...__...-..- Westminster College...........-.--- Fulton, Mo. 
Rev. C.C. Hemenway, Ph.D __.-.-- Pritchett ComerOn 32-25 seee eee Glasgow, Mo. 
eres 4h, Wyieoee, Db, 1D) See eee ihacrance Coll-ce 222. eeeree eee Lagrange, Mo. 
Rev.J.P.Greene, LL.D ...._-.... | William Jewell College ...........-. Liberty, Mo. 
Rew Wim, H. Black,D.D.......--- Missouri Valley College.............| Marshall, Mo. 
WRANV GORD GINAS 2855.52.02 52222- 022 Morrisville College._...........-...- Morrisville, Mo. 
soseec S5qes keene Odessa College. ....----.--=----- +) Odess®, Ma. 

ie Vie icNicominli nme SP Parik College) 22222222. eee ee ee Parkville, Mo. 
Revs ErGuier iUstil _._....--.---- Christian Brothers College ......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. W.B. Rogers, S.J __..-..---.- Dip LOgis UMIversily — 95 522--4 ==. Do. 

W.S. Chaplin, LL. D., chancellor.) Washington University ---.----.-.. Do. 

Rev. Homer T. Fuller, Ph. D_.-.... IDVuity Colles e 22223822 een Springfield, Mo. 
Rev.J.A. Thompson, D.D -..-..-.-- Rar OMCOlIES Cymemee a ae ae eee Tarkio, Mo. 


Rev. Geo. B. Addicks, D.D-.....-- 


Central Wesleyan College -.-.--.--- Warrenton, Mo. 
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III.—Co.LLeGE PRESIDENTS—Continued. 


1.—Colleges for men and coeducational colleges of liberal arts—Continued. 


Name of president. University or college. | Address. 
Oscar JnCralc. Phas 22 a-eeeee. 4 University of Montana ..-........-- | Missoula, Mont, 
Rev. Dons Kerry PhDs. BelleyvuetColleg eu: sss seers ae Bellevue, Nebr. 
Wie: Aylsworth, iD Sseesce sso Cotner University .--....-..-.-.-_-- Bethany, Nebr. 
CAC RIL G wisp ee ee eee Union: College 33a nea College View, Nebr. 
Rev. David Bb. Perry, D.D --.....- Moane College. vs. s2cse2c 2 ee | Crete, Nebr. 
Rev. Geo. Suthe’ chee D. DD ee Grand Talend Collegets. =. 22. #. | Grand Island, Nebr. 
Rev. E. Van Dyke Wight, A.M_..| Tiastings College -._.-...--.22--2.--- Hastings, Nebr. 
ae B. Andrews, LL. De chan- Univers sity of Nebraska ._.._..._..- Lixcoln, Nebr. 
cellor. 
Rey, oP. Dowling, 53-22-52... Creighton University___....-.--.._- Omaha, Nebr. 
Bee pated Huntington,LL.D., Nebraska Wesleyan ‘Umiveesity ae University Place, Nebr. 
chancellor. 
Rev. Wm.E. Schell, D. D__...___.- York Collese tee esse es ee cece! York, Nebr. 
Rev. J. E. Stubbs, LL.D. ..-._.....] State University of Nevada .____..- Reno, Nev. 
Rev. W.J. Tucker, LL.D ._.-._--- Dartmouth College eee wh Hanover, N.H. 
Rev. Abbot H. lary, O.S.B.,D.D-.| St. Anselm’s College._......__-___...- Manchester, N. H. 
Revd: Waloxe Ss: ite ae ied I St. Peter’s College.___...............| Jersey City, N.J. 
Rev. G. Bien, OS, B., director ....| St. Benedict’s College __..._._.._._-.- Newark, 
Musun Scott LL.D... ilentgers Collome = 22. 2220 2 wel New Brunswick, New. 
Woodrow Wilson, LL.D_._.-.---- | Princeton University ....---......22 Princeton, N.J. 
Rev. John A. Stafford, dtl On eee Seton Hall College___.......-.....--- South Orange, Nad. 
William G. Tight,Ph.D _...-...-- University of New Mexico-........-. A'buquerque, N. Mex. 
Rev. B.C. Davis, igo eee Oak? Alfred University...................| Alfred, Ne Y: 
Rev. Joseph F. Butler, O.F. M ....| St. Bonaventure’s College._.......-- Allegany N.Y. 
Rev. Lawrence T. Cole, Ph pes St. Stephen's College___.__.__-__.___- Annandale, N.Y. 
C.H. Levermore, Ph. Te ee AdelphvUC@ ollege oo eee ses sees: Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Henry S. Snow, Lies oe Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn... Do. 
Brother Raphael, O.S. F__.......- St. Francis College _......_---.------ Do. 
Rev. Patrick McHale, C. M .___-..| St. John’s College eee eee nea Do. 
Rev. Aloysius J. Pfeil,S. J ...._.-- Canisius Colleze_..-4-5.- Buffalo, N.Y. 
Rev. Almon Gunnison, LL. b.-.-- St. Lawrence University -......------ Canton, N.Y. 
Rev. M. W. Stryker, lisp eo { Hamilton College. 2 2-2. 2.222 Clinton, N.Y. 
Rev. L.C. Stewardson, LL. D____- apa vt Olleze 225 sete: ee eee Geneva,N.Y. 
Rev. Geo. E. Merrill, LL.D _._..-. Colgate University -..-2-5----2--2c. Hamilton, N.Y. 
J.G.Schurman, ie 1) eee Cornell University_.._..........-.-- Ithaca, N. Y. 
Rev. D. W. Hearn, S.J ......-.-..., College of St.Francis Xavier. .....- New York,N. Y. 
John H. Finley, LL. lB ee eee a College of the City of New York... Do. 
Nicholas M. Butler, LL. D -..-..-.-- | Columbia University. -.........-...-- Do. 
Rev. Brother Jerome, F.S.C_...-- Manhattan, Collece see)... ee De. 
Rev. Geo. A. Pettit, a see St. John’s College ____..._-----_.....- Do. 
Rev. H. M. MecCraeken, Li.D., | New York University.........--..-- Do. ; 
chancellor. : 
Rev. W.F. Liki, C. Milo 222... Nigg@ara. University......---2- 5.8242 Niagara University,N.Y. 
Rev. Rush Rhees, LL. D_-__-----_-- | University of Rochester ____..-.._--- Rochester, N.Y. 
Rev. A. V.V. Raymond, ID) Unlom Collete =. co. se) ee Schenectady. N. Y. 
Rev.J.R. Day, LL. D.,chancellor.| Syr cuse University......-......--- Syracuse, N.Y. 
Rev. Leo Haid, DD. 0,6. Be... isu. Mary 3 Colere ss: 222 seeee = ees Belmont, N.C. 
F.P. Venable, Lib we. Univesity of North Carolina -_---_- Chapelhill, N.C. 
Rev. D.J. Sanders, D.D ROUEN Dt. i Biddle University ....2..c222225_:222 Charlotte, N.C. 
Heniy Li Smiths bin 2. 22255425 1 avidsoa Coltege....__.........-....] Davidson, N.C. 
Rev. John C. Kilgo, D. D -.._._.-.- Mninitve Collec cues sss mee eemncenee Durham, N.C. 
Rev. W. W. Staley, D. [Do ee Bion Colleme....0. sees oe ce es Elon College, Nac: 
L. Lyndon Hobbs, A. M........-.- Guilford Callege 2.2.5: ssc 5 sae Guilford College, NG: 
Rev. R. L. Fritz, BG hy aa ee ata Leno'r Co’ Wepee. See eee ee Hickory, N.C. 
Rev. George A. ‘Sn ee eam Wavaw be College. 222-22 tac Newton, N.C. 
Chas. F. Meserve, LL. D-_-__------ | Shaw Winiwetsitys 22 sss eee ee Raleigh, N.C. 
Rev. William H. Goler, DeDveess 2 | Livingstone Col'ege..........-..---- Salisbury, N.C. 
ReveG@rlea taylor. Ds) tee. eseeeses | Wake Forest College___-......-..---- Wake Forest, N.C. 
James M.Robeson.....--.--.----- | Weaverville College See eee eee Weavervilie, N.C, 
Rev. John H. Morley, LL. D.....--. t Wareo College ta. ecscsee ee aes Fargo, N. Dak. 
We Merrifield 2An Me 202052 2222 -es | University of North Dakota_-_-_-_-..- University, N. Dak. 
Rev. E. P. Robertson, D. D -......- | Red Ri: er Valley University.....-- Wahpeton, N. Dak. 
Rev. A.B. Church, D:D cieescees te) DUChtelColepe: 22 savesees= ee Akron, Chio. 
Rev. Albert B. Riker, D. D__...--- | Mount Union College-2-.2...--- 2. Alliance, Ohio. 
Alston Hillis lia Ds 552-02) ese ONTOOUMIV GYSil yi. sence esc. ‘Athens, Ohio. 
Bev G.A. Reeder, DD., chancel- ; Baldwin University.-....-......--.. Berea, Ohio. 
or, 
Rev.C. Riemenschneider, Ph. D..| German Wallace College _..___._.-- Do. 
Rev. David McKinney, D.D .__--. Cedarville College.........-.-......- Cedarville, Ohio. 
Rev. Albert A. Dierckes,S. J_..... St: Xavier Collecememess sesso 2 nee Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Chas. W. Dabney, LL.D ~_--__---. University of Cincinnati Fs RN Do. 
Rev. John I. Zahm,S. J_..--.-.--.. St. Ignatius College...........-.....- Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rev.C. F. Thwing, LL. D ----..... , Western Reserve , University oes ae Do. 
Rev. L.H.Schuh, Ph.D. __-...--.- Capital University 5-2 ee Columbus, Ohio. 
Rev. W. 0. Thompson, DA bpe Dees Ohio State University .-...........- Do ; 
Pow; MeReynold 2) 222.2222 Defiance College... 2.22 se ocsccucc see Defiance, Ohio. 
ef, Sa On Ee a Oey ie me Se enone ae Ohio cyeslegain University.....22--4 Delaware, Ohio. 
Rev.C.I. Brown, A. M...........-- Findlay ( olleger 212) eee Findlay, Ohio. 
Rev. Wm.F. Peirce, L.H.D....... Kenyon College. 55. 432s een Gambier, Ohio. 
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II].—CoL.Lecre PRESIDENTS—Continued. 


1.—Colleges for men and coeducational colleges of liberal arts—Continued. 


Name of president. 


Rev. Emory W. Hunt, LL. D--...- 
epASbeatvic nulla: Do esses aT 
Revere tickhardteeses- 25-22. | 
Rev. Alfred T. Perry, D. D__--.--- 
Rev. N.B. Kelly,D.D 
L.J.Graham, A.M 
Rev. Henry C. King,D.D-_-_.._.-.- 
Rev.Guy P. Benton, D.D 
Rev. G. W. MacMillan, Ph.D 
Reve see Daviswinny Dysesse. ee? 
games H. Beal,Sc. D_.-....-..2--- 
Rev. Charles G. Heckert, D.D-... 
Rev. Charles E. Miller,D,D 
George Scott, Litt. D 
Rev. Joshua H. Jones,D.D-~-.-_-_-.--. 
Rev. Albert J. Brown, D.D _-_-.--- 
Rev. Louis E. Holden, LL. D...--. 


Stephen F. Weston, Ph.D 
D.R. Boyd, Ph.D 
Wallace H. Lee, LU. D --_--..------ 


Rev. B. E. Emerick, A. M_......... 
Rev. Join H. Coleman, D.D 
Johu A. Brashear, Sc. D., acting| 

chancellor. 


Rev. Arthur Staples, A. M_-___-.-. 
Rev. W.P. Johnston, D.D______--- 
Rev. Aug. Schultze, L.H.D 
Rev. G.E. Reed, LL.D 
ColimGyl SElyatt Osbce_.5.--- 5228 
Rev. Henr 
Rev. E.D. 


we meme ww ewes 


C.C. Harrison, LL. D., provost--_- 
Rev. M. A. Hehir, C.8. Sp 
Rev. George W. Enders, D.D 
Thomas M. Drown, LL. D 
G. W. Atherton, LL. D 
Joseph Swain, LL. D-.-...-...------ 
Rev. L. A. Delurey,O.S. A --...--- 
C.F. Ball, A.M 
Rev.J.D. Moffat, LL. D____-.__..- 
A.E. Turner, A. M 
Rev. W.H.P. Faunce, LL. D 
Harrison Randolph, LL. D..-.....-. 
A.E.Spencer,A, 


PRacitici@ollece=n sees oe. see 


Rev. D.H. Johnson, D.D 
Benjamin Sloan, LL.D 
Rev. Francis Y. Pressly, D.D 
Rev. Edward M. Poteat,D.D 
Geo. B. Cromer, LL.D 
Rev. L. M. Dunton,D.D..._.....-- | 
Henry N.Snyder, A.M 
Rev. C. H. French, D.D 
Rev. Thomas Nicholson, D.D----- 
Rev. I. P. Patch G 
Garrett Droppers, A. B_.-.------- 
Rev. H.K. Warren, LL. D 
Rev. J.H. Race, D.D 


University or college. | Address. 
Denison University 22-2---2.-----.-2 Granville, Ohio. 
JSmiesneeg( Ge) ll eye12iOee ee ee ee eee iram, Ohio. 

Abia, (Collere sesso eee! | Lima, Ohio. 
MMawietta College 2... =. 225.44 Marietta, Ohio. 
BramiclinCollegen. 6.99 eens e | New Athens, Ohio. 
Muskie aim Oollege:22--9-2<--2-2.. New Concord, Ohio. 
OherlimCUolleee 2. WP Oberlin, Ohio, 
Miami University .._...............| Oxford, Ohio. 


Richmond College -222...2..22-55. 4 
Rio Grande College 
Scio College 22.228 ee ee 
Wittenberg College. .__.._...-.._.-. 
Heidelberg University _._......._._. 
Otterbein University 
Wilberforce University 
Wilmington College 
University of Wooster___._..--...-- 
Antioch College 
University of Oklahoma. _____.___-.- 
ulpaniy Collsre: 2222-2 see sd 
DallasiGollegemse= 222 eS 
University of Oregon 
Pacific University 
McMinnville College........-2--._2- 


Richmond, Ohio. 
Rio Grande, Ohio. 
Scio, Ohio. 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
Westerville, Ohio. 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 
Wilmington, Ohio. 
Wooster, Ohio. 
Yellowsprings, Ohio 
Norman, Okla. 
Albany, Oreg. 
Dallas, Oreg. 
Eugene, Oreg. 
Forestgrove, Oreg. 
McMinnville, Oreg. 
é Newberg, Oreg. 
Philomath College .__-___-....-------- Philomath, Oreg. 
Willamette University -.___.__.___. | Salem, Oreg. 
Western University of Pennsyl- | Allegheny, Pa. 


vania. 
Muhlenberg College Allentown, Pa. 
Lebanon Valley College Annville, Pa. 
St. Vincent College.._.-----___-_ 28. | Beatty, Pa. 
Beaver College ......................]| Beaver, Pa. 
Geneva College..___.....-------_--.- Beaverfalls, Pa. 
Moravian College .| Bethlehem, Pa. 
Dickinson College | Carlisle, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Military College Chester, Pa. 
Ursinus College Collegeville, Pa. 


Lafayette College ___....-..----.2-.- | Easton, Pa. 
Pennsylvania College ___..-...-._--- | Gettysburg, Pa. 
Thiele@ollese nsass= seen ees oe ee, Greenville, Fa. 


Grov¢ City, Pa. 
Haverford, Pa. 
Huntiingden, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lewisburg, Pa, 


Grove City College___._....... 222... 
Haverford College -__...-....-....-- 
Uni ata College sees =esss ss aS 
Franklin and Marshall College ____- 
Bucknell University 


Lincoln University --.......--------- Lincoln University, Pa. 
Allegheny College -_....--.._.-.---- Meadville, Pa. 
Albright Collere 222222... -2-25.._2-2 Myerstown, Pa. 


New Wilmington, Pa. 


Westminster College... .-----.| 
eae eat, Pa. 
oO. 


Central High School 2).2 2.22. -- 2s. 
La Salle College...-..........--.---- 
University of Pennsylvania _-------. Do. 

Holy Ghost College __.......-..----- | Pittsburg, Pa 
Susquehanna University ---.----.-- | Selinsgrove, Pa. > 
lehiehyUniversity .s-.-ece. 225. ole. South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Pennsylvania State College State College, Pa. a: 
Swarthmore College ._.....____.__-. Swarthmore, Pa. 
Villanova Collere 22-222 esc e-- ee | Villanova, Pa. 

NMalatit @olletp) -e-5 seen ee | Volant, Pa. 
Washington and Jefferson College_.| Washington, Pa.’ 
Waynesburg College..._..-...------ Waynesburg, Pa. 
IBPOWMIONIVeCsitvo. =) 2222222252 oes Providence, R. I. 
College of Charleston --.-_----..---. Charleston, & C. 
Presbyterian College of South Caro-| Clinton, S. C. 


lina. | 
llen: Winiversi tyes see aan. | Columbia, S. C. 
South Carolina College ............- 0. 
Hrsiaine Collesemes.sessssee snes see Duewest, S. C. 
Furman University .224--2-.-2..-4- Greenville, S. C. 
Newberry College ...-_.._--.--....- Newberry, S.C. 


Orangeburg, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Huron, S. Dak. 
Mitchell, S. Dak. 
Redfield, S. Dak. 
Vermilion, S$. Dak. 
Yankton, S. Dak. 
Athens, Tenn. 


Claflin Winiversityeesssss2-2eosee- cee 
Wiottord Collesemeeeeess sees ea eae 
Faron @ollegoesease==m ese ee see oe | 
DakotagWiniv ersityess = 295 —-2-- aes 
Redfield College._.....-.------------ 
University of South Dakota--.----- 
Yankton College 
Grant University 
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ITI.—CoLLEGE PRESIDENTS—Continued. 


1.—Colleges for men and coeducational colleges of liberal arts—Continued. 


Name of president. 


Rev. George D. Booth. ........-.-- 
G.F. Nicolassen, Ph. D., vice- 
chancellor. : 
Rev.J.E. Lowery, A. M 
G. MJSavace, lib. Dee ee 
MEO Jethrigs m=. 5 5 
Rev. R. W. McGranahan, D.D -_.- 
D.E. Mitchell, A.B 
J.B.R 
Rev. Samuel T. Wilson, D. D__--.- 
IBTOLMerRICATION meee. sees ence 
IER Game tte Ac Views ee eee 
Rev. James G. Merrill, D. D_-_.... 
Rev. Peter B. Guern-ey, A. M.-..-- 
games D. Porter, LL. D 
James H. Kirkland, LL. D.,chan- 
cellor. 
Rev. Jay B. Hamilton, D.D __-___-. 
B. Lawton Wiggins, LL. D., vice- 
chancellor. 
WieNe Billineslew sA IM a. oes see 1h 
OFC ehiilveyy Are eee eee a 
Rev.S. A. Coile, D.D 
Rev. James T. Cooter, A. M 


Rev. John T. Boland, C.S. C___.-.-| 
Wm. L.Prather, LL. D__.__-..--.-. 

J.H.Grove, A.M 
Rev. George H. Mac Adam, D.D _. 
Rev. H. A. Boaz, A. M 
Rev. D. Murphy,S.J 

Robert 8. Hyer, LL. D.,regent --_- 
W.I. Gibson, A. M 
Rev. M. W. Dogan, Ph.D 
Ely V. Zoliars, LL.D-~......-.--.-- 
Rev. Thomas 8S. Clyce,D. D ____..- 
Samuel P. Brooks, LL. D......_..- 
Rev. 1. M, Burgan,D, DE] _-..-. 33 
L.C. Kirkes 
James H. Linford, B.S ............ 
Joseph T. Kingsbury, Ph.D....... 
Rev. George Bailey, Ph.D _...._.- 
Rev. M.H. Buekham, LL. D---.... 
Hzray Braiivel delete) meee eee 
Rev. Allan D. Brown, LL.D 
Robert E. Blackwell, A.M 
W.B. Yount 
E. A, Alderman, LL.D 
Rev. R.G. Waterhouse, D.D 
Rev. J. W. Rosebro, D. D 
George H. Denny, Ph. D._.__...... | 
F.W. Boatwright, LL.D __.._..-.. 

Nig eC Walcar alti) seers eee ae } 
Rev. John A. Morehead, D.D 
L.G. Tyler, LL. D 
IN OMANONE RY A NID oe ears ieee 
Thomas F. Kane, Ph. D_.......---- 


Rev. R. J.Crimonut, S.J 
EawineMoeRandall 222225522 2252 44 
KB Gawltet hel) Sees en ones 
Rev.S. B.L. Penrose, A. B_.._.---. 

D.W.Shaw,A.M 

TH Cram bletyemas see ee ae 

0,6 Purmnton ili. 2 A | 
ReVvacrelantZ lig) sees eens a 
Rev. Edward D. Eaton, LL. D.....) 
Rev. H. A. Muzhlmeier,D.D _-_...- 
Charles R. Van Hise, Ph.D ....... 
Rev. Wm. C. Daland, D. D____.-.-- 

Reva Win dt Albrechtsen eee. a 

Rev. Alexander J. Burrowes, S.J. 

Rev. Richard C. Hughes, D.D 
Rev. A.F. Ernst 


' Bridgewater College ................ 


University or college. Address. 


King Collego 22... 3.2 ee eee 


Bristol, Tenn. 
Southwestern Presbyterian Uni- 


Clarksville, Tenn. 


versity. ; 
Hiwasses College: eee eee eee Hiwassee College, Tenn. 
Southwestern Baptist University ..| Jackson, Tenn. 


Carson and Newman College 


Knoxville College ___..........--..-- Knoxville, Tenn. 
University of Tennessee ______....-- Do. 
Cumberland University ............| Lebanon, Tenn. 
Bethel College._...................-.| McKenzie, Tenn. 
Maryville College _-..................]| Maryville, Tenn. 
Christian Brothers College......-... Memphis, Tenn. 
Milligan College.....................| Milligan, Tenn. 
HISk University eee eee eee Nashville, Tenn. 
Roger Williams University -........| Do. 
University of Nashville..........-.- Do. 
Vanderbilt University .............- Do. 

| Walden University......-....-._---- Oo. 
University of the South _.........-- Sewanee, Tenn. 
Buriitt Coles cp === === =a aaenaae Spencer, Tenn. 
Sweetwater College _......-......--. Sweetwater, Tenn. 
Greeneville and Tusculum College .| Tusculum, Tenn. 


Washington College. ......-.....---- 


Tenn. 
St. Edward’s College ...... 2222.2. Austin, Tex. 
University of Texas____.....-....... Do. 
Howard Payne College__............ Brownwood, Tex. 
Fort Worth Oniversity .........---- Fort Worth, Tex. 
Polytechnic College __....-.......... Do. 
St. Mary’s University -.......-..--.- Galveston, Tex. 
Southwestern University ........... Georgetown, Tex. 
Burleson College Greenville, Tex. 
Wiley Universit Marshall, Tex. 
Texas Christian North Waco, Tex. 
AMS in Colle Go ne en eee Sherman, Tex. 
BayloriUiminersityeses seer e eee Waco, Tex. 
Paul OulnnColleges.-...-. =e Do. 
Trinity University ..................| Waxahachie, Tex. 
Brigham Young College ...........-. Logan, Utah 


Wniversity,oliUitia he eee 
Westminster College..........-.-.-- 
University of Vermont 
Middlebury College 
Norwich University 
Randolph-Macon College_.-......... 


Pale City, Utah. 


oO. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Northfield, Vt. 
Ashland, Va. 
Bridgewater, Va. 
University of Virginia | Charlottesville, Va. 
Emory and Henry College.......__- | Emory, Va. 
Fredericksburg College__...--..----| Fredericksburg, Va. 
Hampden-Sidney College 


Washington and Lee University -..| Lexington, Va. 
Richmond College... ....2..-... 2.224! Richmond, Va. 
Virginia Union University.........- Do. 
Roanoke College -...............-.-- Salem, Va. 

' College of Wilham and Mary.......| Williamsburg, Va. 
Vashon College: - 98225252 =) ee! Burton, Wash. 
University of Washington.......... Seattle, Wash. 
Gonzaga College: 2222-92-22) ae Spokane, Wash. 
University of Puget Sound ........- Tacoma, Wash. 
Whitworth College. -.-......-...---.- Oo. 

Whitman College....................| Walla Walla, Wash. 


Morris Harvey College.............- 


Bethany College....................-| Bethany, W. Va, ~ 
West Virginia University .-..-..... Morgantown, W. Va. 
Lawrence University -.....-....-.-- Appleton, Wis. 
Beloit College........-....-..-.------ Beloit, Wis. 
Mission House seen. te). .-se eee Franklin, Wis. 
University of Wisconsin _...........| Madison, Wis. 
Miltoni@olle cous ss e= sear Milton, Wis. 
Concordia College.......-.....---.-- Milwaukee, Wis. 
Marquette College ..........-----.-. Do. 

Ripon College.._.............-.-.-...| Ripon, Wis. 
Northwestern University .....-.... Watertown, Wis. 


University of Wyoming Laramie, Wyo. 


Jefferson City, Tenn. 


Washington College, 


Hampden-Sidney, Va. 


Barboursville, W. Va. 
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TTI.—Co.LLecr Presipents—Continued, 


2,—Colleges Jor women. 


Name of president. College. 
CRIM Owense lls) ecto cece ccess AmMNIStOnM COlleseeee. 2. s-ae one se eee 
Rey. Edgar M. Glenn, D.D...-.---| Athens Female College _._._....-.-- 
ND SSN Giry? IDAROI 3 ccconcessdeseceos Union Female College _....._.___..- 
Rev. Robert G. Patrick, D.D --..- UA SONEC Olesen ee 
acalea wy ade, 72 NL 2. ..-.--=-.- Marion Female Seminary ._-.-..-..- 
Rev. T. Peyton Walton .......---- Alabama Synodical College for 
Women. 
TRE, 1B}, LO CG NUS ISy, 78s JN eee Central Female College.___.....-._- 
Re eetolstoneAm Neeess=--- Soro Tuscaloosa Female College __..._-.- 
ohmeMaAsseyaielaaD esses 2.22. - 88 eee Conference Feiale Col- 
ege, 
IWeNNRIMORS OAs (ieecccscccsce--- Central Baptist College............- 
Vince @eree\iillStssees sess os25.25c-08 NGS Coll6@eG ree nae es ea 
Sister Mary Bernardinue-_-__.-.-... College of Notre Dame __..._--.--.- 
SiStemG,cOheian awe = 92522 e2 2c. 4 Trinity Collesess2-22 22 -2-- if 
Miss ¥. Rutherford. _.....---.---- iuucy Cobb Institute _....1_- L 
(Cleans, Ch, Oroks, JP De ee a eeeeereeers Southern Female College_.......--. 
Rev. Homer Bush, A. M_......---- Andrew Female College __...-.....- 
Rev. Thomas L. Bryan......---..- Dalton Female College.__.....-.---- 
OSHesSrJackson A Nise 2.28 Monroe Female College_..........-- 
A.W. Van Hoose;} H.J.Pearce .-.| Brenau College_._..-_....-.--.--.--- 
Rufus W. Smith, A.M _.._..-...-- | Lagrange Female College __._----.- 
WE, WAY, [BIRO ZN UC eae asec. Southern Female College-_-....._-.- 
Dupont GMeisy eeecece=s---- 2-53 Wesleyan Femaie College ._.....-.- 
ee Simmons Aw Wess.) s.222--4 Hohorter@ollese fees. sess 2 oss eae 
Rev. Joseph R. Harker, Ph. D- .--- | INinois Woman’s College ___....---- 
Rev. race W. Leffingwell, D. D., | St. Mary’s School _._-._..........-.- 
rector. 
Julia A iGulliver, Ph. D..-..-..--2 Hoc istordeC oles eueess sseseecese. sees 
Rev. F.R. Millspaugh,D.D -....-.. College of the Sisters of Bethany .-. 
Reve ben, Hh] Capelli. 222_...----2 otter Colleges. . 22222 2c s-eecc see. = 
John C, Acheson, A.M ......-..--- aCaldwelliCollege: Sees 2 
Shame SrmibhseAwIM 2. 2c. . eee = od Beaumont College...........--..---- 
Rev. Edmund Harrison, A. M__..- Betliel Female Collete.--2.__-2_..-4 
Vin;saleeious@ lain... 222-2 ._28 | Hamilton Female College........... 
Geo. J. Ramsey, LL.D ....-._.-.--) cee Female Institute _-.......-.-- 
iRevaA@nCesMishe Aj Mi. o-..----.25 Millersburg Female College .......- 
INIBS,d) JB), Sieboboer? a ae eee eee _ Jessamine Female Institute .-.....- 
Jey Goumuapty Were: 2225525. 564 | Owensboro Female College........- 
Bah eAtkans An M2022 22 =. | Logan Female College --....-.....-, 
em inicentonmeess=].-s25-5 5.5. . Stanford Female College ___...--.. # 
Rev. F. W. Lewis, A.B ...-._..---. Silliman Collegiate Institute .__...- 
Gea neuniopenwAs Mile] 22 ssc ce8 Louisiana Female College _.....--.- 
UD Sh el bred a ed Mansfield Female College. .......... 
Brandt V.B. Dixon, LL.D ........ H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial Col- 
ege. 
ReveNVilburm i: Berry. 22-225 --2-8 Maine Wesleyan Seminary and 
Female College. 
(QO) d8h, RESO Aaa 13) e eS Westbrook Seminary ............--- 
Meanvancophilarsss.--.2-22.55¢c58 Notre Dame of Maryland.-....._-.. 
Rev. John F. Goucher, LL.D ___.- Woman’s College of Baltimore .._.- 
ep AS Dl OwAGN i eee coos ss. esl Womans Collide... 22.2.2 eee 
nodubkaueh Eee ne Kee Mar@olllege 2522222. 42cc2 cee ese 
IGN od) a J&L, A Mronnei eID E aoe eee | Maryland College for Young Ladies 
exc Bragdon,Jil,D....2.--cc..-- Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
Miss Agnes Irwin, dean.__..__.-.- RadcluteColllepes.-25----2.. 22. 
Rev. L. Clark Seelye, LL.D. -..._. BimitheColiles cee sacs eens. ae! 
Mary E. Woolley, Litt. D -___--_-- Mount Holyoke College____..._._._- 
Miss Caroline Hazard, Litt. D_...| Wellesley College __.._........-.--_- 
SAG IUOW GVA Mile ose cee en oe Blue Mountain Female College. -... 
Rev.I. W. Cooper, D. D ._-...--..-- Whitworth Female College ___._... 
Rev. John L. Johnson, LL.D _--_- Hillman Colleg2........-.__..-.----. 
Hon, A. A. Kincannon.......-.---- Industrial Institute and College__.- 
J. A. Sanderson, principal ._.._.-- Central Miss ssij pi Institute .___._. 
Thin he eA anvil US Ie Ba oe eee eS Belhaven College for Young Ladies 
Jmlelwocane..-)) 2... .---..-.---2)) McComb Female Institute.......2/ 
Jew veseeesom, A.M 22.25. .22225-22- Meridian Female College ___....__.-. 
Hon. James R. Preston, A. M_----- | Stanton College for Young Ladies - 
Reva. Malone, DD 22.2.2 Woman’s College...........-.------- 
Mrs. Thida D. Moore......--- ee a | Chickasaw Female College -_...-..- 
Revelumorwones, A, Ml 22.2 sece.oe2 Port Gibson Female College... _.-- 
Maree E, Moore... ...----<<-4-- WOhristian Collepe 222 -)..2. es 
evo fo Taylor, D,D .........-.- WStephens College!) (21211. 
Rev. Hiram D. Groves -__---------- Howard Payne College __.........-- 
Ered Mio pencel’ ._............- Synodical Female College __._.....- 
Edward W. White, A.M -..--_---- Lexington College for Young 
Women. 
/ANabeeye! 10, Siambidil. 5 oo eaee senna Central Female College._.........-- 


C.M. Williams, A.M ..-.-.-...-.-- Liberty Ladies College.....-...----- 


Address. 


Anniston, Ala 
Athens, Ala. 
Eufaula, Ala. 
Marion, Ala. 


Do. 
Talladega, Ala. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

O. 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


Conway, Ark. 
Mills College, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 
Washington, D.C. 
Athens, Ga. 
College Park, Ga. 
Cuthbert, Ga. 
Dalton, Ga. 
Forsyth, Ga. 
Gainesville, Ga. 
aerenee: Ga. 


0. 

Macon, Ga. 
Rome, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Il. 
Knoxville, M1. 


Rockford, M1. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Danville, Ky. 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Oo. 
Millersburg, Ky. 
Nicholasville, Ky. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
See Ky. 
anford,Ky. 
oh roa La 
Kéatch’‘e, La. 
Mtnsfield. La. 
Netx-Orleans, La. 


Kents Hill, Me. 


Woodfords, Me. 
Bene: Ma. 


oO: 
Frederick, Md. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Lutherville, Md. 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Northampton, Mass. 
South Hadley, Mass. 
Wellesley, Ma‘s. 
Blue Mounta‘n, Miss. 
Brookhaven, Miss 
Clinton, Miss. 
Columbus, Miss. 
French Camp, Miss. 
Jackson, Miss. 
McComb, Miss. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Natchez, Miss. 
Oxford, Miss. 
Pontotoc, Miss. 
Port Gibson, Miss. 
Columbia, Mo. 

Do 


Fayette, Mo. 
Fulton, Mo. 
Lexington, Mo. 


Do. 
| Liberty, Mo. 
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III.—CoLLEeGE PRESIDENTS—Continued. 


2.—Colleges for women—Continued. 


} 


Name of president. College. Address. 
AT Nie, usbDbbKoyahys GE oO ees Mee aa cess Hardin Collecem assesses ese eeeee Mexico, Mo. 
Mrs. V. A.C. Stockard -.-..------- Cottey College for Young Ladies...| N evada, Mo. 
Rev. George F. Ayres, Ph. D....-.. Lindenwood College for Women -...| St. Charles, Mo. 
Rev. George M. Ward, LL.D...-. Wells Gollepe. 2222 sas ok rem vere Aurora,N. Y. 
Truman J. Backus, io oe 1 Packer Collegiate Institute---..-.-- Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Rev. A. C. Mackenzie, D. D__.----- HMlmira: College .22s-sceseeecese eens Elmira, N.Y. 
Laura D. Gill, A. M.,dean_....---- Barnard College...2 3.22.2... New York, N.Y. 
Rev. M, Taylor, 1G. 2-4 -2.3 Wassar College 2. 23225. sssee. 2 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Rev, C. BR. King AvM 2... Hlizabeth College___...--2--..-. 22.8 Charlotte, N. C. 
SeARIWio Lf wAce ease oe ee Gaston College _...._..-...--.------- | Dallas, N. c 
Mrs. Lucy HH. Robertson --..------ Greensboro Roma College----.---- Greensboro, N.C. 
ee Ollie gy. Ul sees en ace a Claremont Female College---.-.----- Hickory,N. C. 
NeciDavicA Me ah Louisburg Female College----.---..- Louisburg, N.C. 
John C. Scarborough, A.B._..----. Chowan Baptist Female Institute .-| Murfreesboro, N.C. 
IB 12), 1Blroloyexovore | aNd Soe se eee me Female Seminary.......-...| Oxford, N.C. 
Rev. RB. T. Vann, 1D D heeeerearoeead ea piist Female University .-.-..--- Raleigh, NEC 
Rev. John H. Clewell, heh) see alem Female Academy and College! Salem, N.C. 
Rev. John H Thomas, 1p): 25. 34! Orfond College =e asa. ee Oxford, Ohio. 
Leila 8. McKee, Ph.D ____.....---- Western College...........--.------- Do 
Miss Mary Evans, Litt. D..---.-.- Lake Erie College ...-...--.--.------| Painesville, Ohio. 
Rev. J. W. Knappenberger, A.M .| Allentown College for Women ...-- | Allentown, Pa. 
Rev... Max Bark, D:D ......2.2) bee Seminary and College for Bethlehem, Pa. 

omen. 
Rev. S.B. binbart, A.M. -.--2-2./! Blave vale Collece ssa ees ee Blairsville, Pa. 
Miss M. Carey Thomas, LL.D -.--- Bryn 1 Mawa Colleger mee. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
ViMEeheaser se hy erecsees 2. 2 On College 2 shee eal sore Chambersburg, Pa. 
BK. w-Campbell, Ph.D 2. .-....2-24 Irving Female College -_-._.---.---- Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Rev. Samuel A. Martin, D.D----.- Pennsylvania College for Women .-| Pittsburg, Pa. 
Rev. W. W. Daniel, D. ioe eee Eh Columbia Female College__....--... Columbia, S. C. 
Miss Euphemia McClintock, A.B.) Presbyterian College for Women -. Do. 
Rev. James Boyce_...-....-.--.----- Due West Female College __..._...- Duewest, = & 
hee DilwodcesPhy DU... -22. 4% Limestone College. _.-...--..---.---- Gaffney 
A Ss LOWMNES ooecone socket ecg Ae Greenville College for Women ._.-.- Cescne aia S Cc 
Edward C. James, Litt. D____.___-. | Greenville Female College.......... Do 
Robent Pabelle Ay Bees. 52 Converse College...._....--.-----.-- Spar tanburg,S. C 
Rev. 8.G. Clifford, Ph. D----...--- Clifford Seminary 22222-2222 sss. 2" nion,§.C. 
a SN eats hod Saga, eee oe A Williamston Female College....--.- Williamston, Sac: 
Rev. R.G. Waterhouse,D.D.--..- SulllinsiC Olle cc assess amen ne Bristol, Tenn. 
Wills Abbott see ee 2a Brownsville Female College __..._-- Brownsville, Tenn. 
T. EB. Allen and J.H. Chiles ._._... Tennessee Female College __..__---- Franklin, Tenn. 
Z. K Griffin, Bas, eee; -. eee ees | Howard Female College _...._.._-..| Gallatin, Tenn. 
Rev. A. B. Jones#inee2)....--...__.! ppeeiaa Conference Female Insti- | Jackson, Tenn. 
| 

Miss V.O. Wardlaw, A.M_.......- Souls. Female College ......--------- Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
CRASH ONC AD mn. emma nc na 2a Boscobel College __-..--.-----.------ Nashville, Tenn. 
1D). Blanton, Ai ee a Ward Semina ty, ses =a sas aera Do. 
Rev. B.F. Haynes, WB 8 ae ee | Martin Female College....-.-...---- Pulaski, Tenn. 
oes oe a eee Soe ee Synodical Female College -......-.- Rogersvil! e, Tenn. 
Rev. CW iG@arltonvA, Bb ooes see oon hi@al:ltomi@ollezessen = ee Bonham, Tex. 
Wie Atoll SO reel) 1) eee eee Baylor Female College_._...__..--.. Belton, Tex. 
Vamesuh. Willis 22252-22052 oes Chappell Hill Female College......- Chapelhill, Tex. 
Rev.J.E. Harrison, A.B -._.-..---- San Antonio Female College........ San Antonio, Tex. 
An Os Nash. ihe =. 2s. soee--.28 5 evaly, NasheCollegemass.=s00esss sone Sherman, Tex. 
Rev. W. M. Dy ervAcvie see: oe a Martha Washington College..._._.. Abingdon, Va. 
Miss Kate M. Rie A B22. aes 24h Stonewall Jackson Institute... __.-. Do. 
J.T. Henderson, A. ‘M__.._....-....| Southwest Vir ginia Tustitute...__.- Bristol, Va. 
Rev. H. W. Tribble, 1D) Deen See Hl Rawlings Institute ___...-.--....--.- Charlottesville, Va 
R. E. Hatton, Ph. oe eee aie ae AT Roanoke Female College. ____..__._- Danville, Va. 
Miss Matty hi Cocke 2. 2...... 40 Hollins Institute _..-.. 2-222 2 2-2 _ Sete ae 
Reva, Warwick. -o2-2--252-34. Valley Female College __.........-.- ay, Va 
W.W.Smith, LL. D.._........-...| Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. Liyne burg, Va. 
Rev.J.0J. Scherer, DAD ae coe ae Marion Female College .__.........- Marion, Va. 
Arthur K. Davis, AM oe. oe | Southern Female College .......-...| Petersburg 
Rev. James Nelson, De Woman's Collecesaae. 2s essa ssaaes Richmond, er 
Rev. R.L. Telford, D.D ._.........| Lewisburg Female Institute.......- Lewisburg, W.Va. 


Miss Ellen C. Sabin, A. M .......-- | Milwaukee-Downer College ....--.- Milwaukee, Wis. 


3.—Schools of technology. 


Charles C. Thach, A. M..........-.. Alabama Polytechnic Institute. ...- Auburn, Ala. 
Barton O. Aylesworth, leit) eae Colorado Agricultural College ..... Fort Conia Colo. 
Victor C. Alderson, Sc.D ..--.--.- State School of Mines-.--_.---...-... Golden, Colo. 
Rev. R. W. Stimson, Avi Mester ees Connecticut Agricultural College --| Storrs, Conn. 
Lyman Hall, LL. De ae State School of Technology -..----- Atlanta, Ga. 

Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D --| Armour Institute of Technology. -. Chicago. N11. 
Waa Stone nb hw) ss ssse sees se eae Purdue University -.....---.-...--.- Lafayette, Ind. 


Carl L, Mees, EP heh) See es eae Rose Polytechnic Tnettate aaa Terre Haute, Ind. 
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IITI.—-CoLEEGE PRESIDENTS—Continued. 


3.—Schools of technology—Continued. 


Name of president. College. 


Rev. Albert B. Storms, D. D Iowa College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 

Ernest R. Nichols, A. M...........| Kansas Agricultural College __.-... 
Capt. W. H. Brownson, U.S. N., | United States Naval Academy ..... 
superintendent. 
H. H. Goodell, LL. D 


Massachusetts Agricultural College 


PeSeEritchettybilp es) ss2s5 sco. Biba luss ss Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Edmund A. Engler, LL.D ........ Worcester Polytechnic Institute. _- 

Jol onyder, Ph.D. 2.2. ....---... Michigan Agricultural College. _._- 


F,W.McNair,B.S 
J.C. Hardy, A.M 


Vey Eecatt OprANsmer sase=252 2. cscs 


Rev. James Reid, A. B_...-..----.- 
Nathan R. Leonard, A.M.-------- Montana State School of Mines.-_-- 
Vio ID), (EMG SS) 1M Ole ogee peen eo aeeee New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 
Alexander C.Humphreys,Sc.D..| Stevens Institute of Technology --. 
Luther Foster, M.S.A New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 
Charles R. Keyes, Ph. D., director | New Mexico School of Mines -...--- 
W.S. Aldrich, M. E., director Clarkson School of Technology ..-. 
Palmer C. Ricketts, C.H ...-.....- Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute ._- 
Gen. A. L, Mills, U.S. A.,supt.-...- United States Military Academy... 
James B. Dudley, A. M Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege for the Colored Race. 
George T. Winston, LL.D -.-_-..- North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 


Datel, WCE a, 1b), Do aes pee eee North Dakota Agricuitural College. 


Michigan College of Mines-_____-__-- 

Mississippi Agricultural and Me- | 
chanical College. 

Alcorn Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. | 

Montana College of Agricultvre 
and Mechanic Arts. 


Charles S. Howe, Ph.D ._.........! Case School of Applied Science. -.. .| 
Angelo C. Scott, A.M .............| Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- | 
chanical College. 
Thomas M. Gatch, Ph. D Oregon Agricultural College ......- 
K.L. Butterfield, A. M Rhode Island College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 


ay. Coward, LL.D.,supt....- 
Peer Vie Wen 222 ks oe eee 
Rev. James Chalmers, LL.D -.-_--- 
Robert L. Slagle, Ph.D __....._-.- 
David F. Houston, LL. D....---.-- 


WronWerr Se. ID). 2icc..csbccesssce 
J.M. McBryde, LL.D 


Clemson Agricultural College. -_-_... 

South Dakota Agricultural College. 

State School of Mines __._.-.--.. 22... 

Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas. 

Agricultural College of Utah 

Virginia Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Collegeand Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Virginia Military Institute 

Washington Agricultural College 
and School of Science. 


Scott Shipp, LL. D.,supt...._....- 
E.A.Bryan,LL.D ” 


IV.—PRINCIPALS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Publie normal schools. 


Location. Name of institution. 
ALABAMA. 
TMIKOPREN AVG) eee State Normal College...........-.-- 
MACKSOn wll Cpe mey jr emenere s seenle OO core ase Joase nee eeee eee 
MWivinestoneeseee. s2scass see ne Alabama Normal College for Girls.| 
IMonteomenry a s-o---2--5<---2secee State Normal School for Colored 
Students. 
IMO | S6cse4 see Agricultural and Mechanical Col- | 
Tege for Negroes. | 
HDROW a. Saoeneese Bee State Normal College. .........*.__- 
ARIZONA. 
DIG CGE on Northern Arizona Normal School.. 
AIRC TN[) CME ee ko ee ee Tempe Normal School of Arizona... 


South Carolina Military Academy . 


Address. 


Ames, Iowa. 


Manhattan, Kans. 
Annapolis, Md. 


Amherst, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 

Agricultural College, 
Mich. 

Houghton, Mich. 

Agricultural College, 
Miss. 

Westside, Miss. 


Bozeman, Mont. 


Butte, Mont. 
Durham, N.H. 


Hoboken, N.J. 
Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


Socorro, N. Mex 

Potsdam,N. Y. 

Troy, N.Y. 

West Point, N.Y. 

Greensboro, N.C. 

West Raleigh, N.C. 

Agricultural College, 
N.Dak 


. Dak. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Corvallis, Oreg. 
Kingston, R.I. 


Charleston, S.C. 


egasem College, S.C. 


Brq@okings, S. Dak. 


| Rapid City,S. Dak. 


College Station, Tex. 
Logan, Utah. 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Lexington, Va. 
Pullman, Wash. 


Principal. 


Marshall C. Wilson 

C. W. Daugette 

Miss Julia S. Tutwiler. 
Wim. B. Paterson. 


W.H. Couneill. 
E. M. Shackelford. 


A.N. Taylor. 
A.J. Matthews. 
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IV.—PRINCIPALS OF NORMAL ScHOOLS—Continued. 


Public normal schools—Continued. 


Location. Name of institution. Principal. 
ARKANSAS. 
NMoumildasesense scone se anaes Mount Ida Normal Academy.-......| John H. Pierce. 
Pine Blutt .. .2e20 c<sccs cscs ance) branch Noimal Colless =. 3.40 Isaac Fisher. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Chic omar een en cena ae California State Normal School....| Chas. C. Van Liew. 
Iuos Ang eles=.---....--..:.--..--youate Normal School 22 s9-—. == Edward T. Pierce. 
Sanh DieeO a sas scence oes fae O02. so eee oa et ee ee Samuel T. Black. 
Danel AlN C1SCO mse ee eee eas G0 2222 25522 = ee ee ered enickeaungke 
San JOSOn 26 soa Sern oto cee ae eee OOo ee ee ee ee Morris Elmer Dailey. 
COLORADO, 
GL Celey ores teen can eee Colorado State Normal School . -... Z.X.Snyder. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Ibid Pe ports oo cse sess on eaeee Bridgepor t Tr une. Soe ooo Besse E. Howes. - 
INewPBiitdinws cess cee ss. scee ens Normal Training School-......-...-]| Marcus White. 
iNewebiaven: qeass 2 cc25s. 2 ee | State Normal Training School ..... Arthur B. Morrill. 
WHIMS AIO = coc ecae co cnce ee Ieee Oc cnsceccerenceees cons accdoreres- | COM 2e Palani 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington_-__.._.................| Washington Normal School No. 1..| Anne M. Goding. 
WO, Gets Washington Normal School No. 2--| Lucy E. Moten. 
FLORIDA. 
De Funiak Springs ._.._.._...-.-- Florida State Normal School-......| H. E. Bennett. 
Mallanassee gern co. 2 Shc oe ee Florida State Normal and Indus- | Nathan B. Young. 
trial College. 
GEORGIA. 
Athens _ 252-2022 oe: ed -s-c State Normal Senool 22203 -ene eee E. C. Branson. 
COWIE BOs re ee ees ee Be Georgia State Industrial College...| R.R. Wright. 
Douglas r ee eee aa ens ed Southern Normal Institute-.-__.-.- J. Walter Hendricks. 
Willedgestia Di chca, eer ne pemer  N Georgia Normal and Industrial | J. Harris Chappell. 
College. 
IDAHO 
Albion. ....-233- Poghe 777) | State Normal School........-......- Horace Ellis. 
Lewiston... Seee-- = gee. oe ee eGQOc cence cc uccmecsssece. veces oe | Georwhe Knepper 
ILLINOIS. 
Carbondale 2...22ee ee ee Southern Illinois State Normal | D.B. Parkinson. 
| University. 
Chailestoniees sass seen eens Hastes a Illinois State Normal] | L.C. Lord. 
choo 
Chicaso; station © 222-222. ees Chicago Normal School. ............| Arnold Tompkins. 
Dekalpwees coos si See eee | |N ou thern Illinois State Normal | John W. Cook. 
choo 
ENO 13010 G1 ee eee pal eta he | Illinois State Normal University._.| David Felmley. 
INDIANA. 
Iheis be naey OUI. os sone ess esneecane Indianapolis Normal School........ M.E. Nicholson. 
TerrerHaUte, ee soe nee ees Indiana State Normal School.......) William W. Parsons. 
IOWA 
@edartallss ste eer coe emer Iowa State Normal School-_.-........ Homer H. Ste ley. 
Woodbine-.......-.--......-...-.-.| Woodbine Normal and Commer- | M.A. Ree 
cial School. 
KANSAS. 
RID OV ee eee oe aoe a ee State Normal School.....-........-- Jasper N. Wilkinson. 
(ELAS eee eer ne eee Sane. ae Western Branch State Normal | William 8. Picken. 
School. 
KENTUCKY. 
Hrankfonteece weseceseee men oe. ae. State Normal and Industrial Insti- | James 8. Hathaway. 
tute for Colored Persons. 
Gouisville __.-.--..-....-..-..-....| Louisville Normal School.-_.........| W.J. McConathy. 
LOUISIANA. : 
Natchitoches_...........-......-..| Louisiana State Normal School ....| B.C. Caldwell. 
New Onléanss ees cores coe emee | New Orleans Normal School ......- Miss Margaret C. Han. 


son. 


‘ 
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IV.—PRINCIPALS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS—Continued. 


Public no mal sci0ols—Continued. 


Principal. 


Location. Name of institution. 
MAINE. 
CREDO eee Baas ee Eastern State Normal School --.-.- 
IRON 5 coo oe eee eee eee Farmington State Normal School_. 
OTC eee 11: enn ee Ss eo Madawaska Training School _..._-- 
(CRO SEIN ec ee State Normal School __......-------- 
Sis pul cl Cle eee. a Springfield Normal School _._-..--. 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore ._.....-.-.-..--..-.-.---.| Maryland State Normal School _-.- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BS OS LOM MEE ere on oe cece gene Boston Normal School ___.....-.---- 
IDO) acvsae a 56GoR SOS e eee Massachusetts Normal Art School... 
Bid cowie tole ee ee a. State Normal School.-........-....-- 
Itch it oe ee | Ee (Clore meee et ere ee ere, mee, 
IPA ATE LAGI oe See eee Seen Wes CLO oe eee k en ce tse Soe 
Iisy ev See ee oo a oR (CG Bee ooo ee tt eee It 
HOW. ll Me Se Se ee oa eS Training School for Teachers _.__.. 
iNforihpAtGl ann Senne eee State Normal School...._.._.-..---- 
Dal oineeeeeeeeeeees ee see! Lramine School for Leachers .-...2 
VA GSHTIGIIG ae ae ee ee CLC} a AS is ties ee ee See 
NON CS elem ne oe selec Cl Crees eee eee gn kk Ae hereon 
MICHIGAN. 
IDSUROT aa cGeecee eee Washington Normal School -_-.-..-- 
UVievigcil Give weer he State Normal School___.-_..-. ..--- 
Monimtileleasaite....----...5..-.-- Central State Normal Sch -ol.__-.-- 
WSR Scone eee Michigan State Normal School....- 
MINNESOTA ; 
TD WHEN cc 25 State Normal School...._........_-- 
[Viti lO meets ote eat See OO See dee a ease ence ceed 
INicomnggysl = 35 ane re) eee Oe ee ee eee eee A 
iets (CIGIG) sos. cepoone ae eed |e CO pee a nee r ema cae. 1 
Stele wileeeeeene stk co eee sc see Teachers’ Training School.._.-_-.-- 
\WAAIIIGMIE). .266anege gasses State Normal School._._-.....-...-- 
MISSISSIPPI. | 
PAW oe Wall eae 2 oe cease cane Abbeville Normal School. __....-_.- 
Blue Springs _._..._..-......._....| Blue Springs Normal College__..... 
SOG = ce pecan eee Mississippi Normal Institute .__-..- 
AWiIMMGGROVG oo 90.5555 .se0 42a oe Mississippi Central Normal School. 
MISSOURI. 
Cape Girardeau__.._....-.....---- State Normal School.-......---_.---- 
silico epee eee oe 6 oo ee State Normal School (first district) - 
Wiatrensbure = 2-2. -225255--5-..--5 State Normal School (second dis- 
trict), 
MONTANA. 
FD) ill Grrr tee i se eee Montana Normal School.-.........- 
NEBRASKA. 
EET Wisse es ee a oa Nebraska State Normal School -_--- 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IP SA 0d re State Wonmalischoolles..22s2.5.422- 
NEW JERSEY. 
OTSEYCILY 922-225 2is.--22-44----- Teachers’ Training School_--.-....- 
ING SORTS 232 ere Newark Normal and Training 
School. ‘ 
IPRNWOE ON O25 he ee Paterson Normal Training School.. 
ILC Ta OMe oo eal New Jersey State Normal and 


Model Schools, 
NEW MEXICO. 
IDG) VASES... Se New Mexico Normal University --.. 
Silver City .......................-| Normal School of New Mexico 


NEW YORK. 


New York State Normal Colleze- -.| 


Alb. 
ae State Normaland Training School-! 


Albert I. Richardson. 
George C. Purington. 
Mary P. Now!and. 


W..J.Corthell. 
Miss Ava HI. Chad 
bour. e. 


E.B. Prettyman. 


Wallace C. Boyden. 
George H. Barileit. 
Albert G. Boyden. 
John G. Thomp on. 
Henry Whittemore. 
Wim. A. Baldwin. 
Gertrude Edmund. 
F.F. Murdock. 
W.P. Beckwith, 
Clarenre A. Brodeur. 
E. Harlow Pussell. 


Chas. L. Spain. 
Dwight B. Waldo. 
Chas. T. Grawn. 
Lewis H. Jones. 


Ii. W. Bohannon. 
Chas. H. Cooper. 
Frank A. Weld. 
W.A.Shoematler. 
Miss B. M. Phelan. 
J.1. Millepaugh. 


ca 
JA. Harmon. 


A Wy. Cochran. 
DC. Langston. 
John Rundle. 


W.S. Dearmont. 
Jobn R. Kirk 
E. B. Craighead. 


Henry H. Swain. 


W.A. Clark. 
J.B. Klock. 


Joseph H. Brensinger. 
W.S. Willis. 


Jesse D. Burks. 
James M. Green. 


Edmund J. Vert. 
C. M. Light. 


Wm.J. Milne. 
Charles T. McFarlane. 
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IV.—PRINCIPALS OF NORMAL ScHocus—Continued. 


Public normal schc ols—Continued. 


Location. 


NEW YORK—continued. 


Name of institution. 


Principal. 


IBROO Lyte d see ane aoe ee Training School for Teachers ...... Emma L. Johnston. 
Buffalo ._........---....---..-..-.-| City Tra ning School for Teachers. 

1D Fat Re oe en Ro Buitalo Normal School (State) ----- James M. Cassety. 
CONOOS ger tren ee cee eee oes Cohoes Training School_......__....| Mary E. Wilcox. 
WOrtlanitys soos, euses oes eee State Normaland Training School-| Francis J. Cheney. 
Hire Ona eee ae ae cota ie re Si ee ae ee O02 P22 ee aa eee ea F. B. Palmer. 
GONGSOG er sone Murai es Geneseo State Normal School ....-. John M. Milne. 
IN TCAs aan nee a Normal and Training School__.....| A.C. McLachlan. 
ING@walbaltZerne-s se. oe see eo State Normal School.-_._.__-_-.----- Myron T. Scudder. 
ING Wp iOT Ke tee eens te comers ae New York Traiming School for | A.S. Downing. 

Teachers. 
One tee. eu eee te nee comes. Nounal College of the City of New | Thomas Hunter. 
fork. 
Oneonta aa eee ee cece ee State Normal School..._.._.....---- Percy I. Bugbee. 
OSWie One mma mie er scemeen Ol pues ere Normal and Train- | Isaac B. Poucher. 
ing School. 
Plapispure .2.eseeoe sole. eB State Normal School_-_-..._......-..| Geo. K. Hawkins. 
Potsdam 222.025 2 ee State Normal and Training School.| Thomas B. Stowell. 
OGHCStON {ooo . i sde sees eee Rochester Training School ..-_._... Richard A. Searing. 
SYMACUSO ees asses Coen eee ees a Syracuse High Echool, Normal De- | G. A. Lewis. 
| partment. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Kliza beth: City .oc2-.2. 222222222! | State Colored Normal School.......| P. W. Moore. 
Mavettewille:-9.22.--..2-.2-5 98 JM ee 10:2. en eee eee Came) E.E. Smith. 
|huetzhval tala bays pat ewe0 cote aeons eee see EY and State Normal | Rev. J.A.Savage. 
chool. 

CVeEGNSDGRO oo). -c os. coeersee od State Normaland Industrial School| Charles D. McIver. 
Pe lvimOuthimer see eco coms oes Ae Plymouth State Normal School .___| Chas. M. Eppes. 
Balic Bitty eee eee ie State Normal School...-......-..-.- J.O. Crosby 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


NT as vavil ll OMe tne meme een teens the ee. AU State Normal School_.__._.._.....-- Joseph Carhart. 
Walley ety. ont See ae te CO SEEN ese trag ee eevee een ome George A. McFarland. 
OHIO. 2 
Akron.......-2-suaeeye--2-------4| Lerkins Normal School ___---2 3 Lee R. Knight. 
Cleveland ......28 we 2 Goveaue Normal and Training | J. W.McGilvrey. 
chool. 
Columbus. 2. ee sce eee Columbus Normal School...._.-.-_- Margaret W.Sutherland 
Day lon ssecceeesrs. comer aoe Dayton Normal School...._..-.-.-.- Grace A. Greene. 
MOlCA OSE as saeetter eee en omeae Fe Toledo Normal Training School_...| Mrs. E. C. Hard. 
OKLAHOMA. 
CNL ae ete Rae ca ee ene aL po A ce Territorial Normal | T.W.Conway. 
chool. 
Canons see se aes sees anemone. A Territorial Normal School. __..._._- Frederick H. Umholtz. 
Mane Stoners vss cose teers Seen ee Ae Colored Agricultural and Normal | Inman E. Page. 
University. 
OREGON. 
Nsiilamdierecses eee ee eee come A Py eeae Oregon State Normal | Benj. F. Mulkey. 
chool. 
Dy aire ea tant, ee ercn ene CC ecnnrel Oregon State Normal | J.H. Orcutt. 
chool. 
Monmouth ........-................ State Normal Sc} ool___......_......| Edwin De Vore Ressler. 
NVVIES TO Tierra cumin ran ogee Eastern State No: mal School--...... Robert Carver French. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BOOMS DU: Oe eee ee ee en a | State Normal School__-...--....---- Judson P. Welsh. 
CoroOnn lato 2.5 ee eee eon | Southwestern State Normal School.| Theo. B. Noss. 
CLARION Ss eee Dates ee a Clarion State Normal School_......| Samuel Weir. 
East Stroudsburg. ._....--..-2-2-- eles Sion de pane State Normal | E.L.Kemp. 
chool. 
Bain Doro 2. es ch a esacasce sea State Normal School 2222. 2..-. .22.. John F. Bigler. 
Tn anes amcor en as Indiara Normal School of Pennsyl- | D. J. Waller, jr. 
vania. 
Kutztown ..............--.--------| Keystone State Normal School. 22! A.C. Rothermel. 
Moclkch ave myer se eae ee re Central State Normal School. -_----. J.R. Flickinger. 
Mansfield aemrer cet mse rene oe ee Mansfield state Normal School.....| Andrew T. Smith. 
Millersville. 2 ces Seen, aah Ponnsylwanin State Normal | E.Oram Lyte. 
chool, 
Piniladel phage eee eee ee Eade Normal School for | J.M. Willard. 
irls. 
BitCS 1a Ui eee: ee eer Pittsburg High Schol, Normal De- | Jane Ralston. 


partment. 


* 
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IV.—PRINCIPALS OF NORMAL ScHOOLS—Continued. 


Public normal schools—Continued. 


Location. Name of institution. 


PENNSYLVANIA—continued. 


SIGS) UR oc Cuaberent Valley State Normal 
chool. 
elgepery HOC hres oc s-scceccusa.+ Slippery Rock State Normal School. 
NVEStChes terme eee 2 ee. State Normal School_-...--.-.---..- 
a 
RHODE ISLAND. 
IPAROHALC KE INGEC cae a nee eee Rhode Island State Normal School. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
VO c ksi! enna See cos. oes Winthrop Normal College......_-.- 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Vadisi eee | State Normal School__....2...--2..2 

Seas limeememem rote sees esse. ce oles. ce Cl Cee enna Os Sees re rt ss 2 ad 

SpRineteldemeere es ee ee to. CLO ere coe me SCE a rete te Sd 

TENNESSEE. 
Nicts Hyvillll Gaerne ee a od Peabody Normal School ....-...-.-- 
TEXAS. 

Denon ne seo a North Texas Normal School_..2.._4 

DS toupee eee MD Stroit Normal School... ..2.-.---- 

Easy lowes. L Sam Houston NormaliInstitute.._-- 

JPA) Wiley? oS oo6ea nee ae Prairie View State Normal and In- 
dustrial College. 

UTAH 
(Orelags (Ona 2a5 as Southern Branch of the State Nor- 
: ma! School. 
fseaulit, JD gullet) (Ont as State Normal Schoolies. -2..-----ee- 
VERMONT. 

Wastletonemeteers so. 220 2k State Normal School.._.....-...-.-- 

PLOMING@ Temes ee ec LOE See re Snes Mn Ace hae ede 7 

Rardolph Center _.__......-....-.]-.--- (1G Pe eet eee eee 

} 
VIRGINIA. 

Hemrnivalll Gps soe State Female Normal School. _-....- 

Elam CO nee eo ooo ee ee Hampton Normaland Agricultural 
Institute. 

IP OREIRSI OWE eae Gee ee ee Virginia Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute. 

WASHINGTON. 

Cheney eee ae State NormaliSchool-2._.---. 25-4 

Mens burl eee ee eee ee eee ay ee [6 ape dices a Oca ec eee eo | 

Washi CC OLepeeree es nee Se Se es CLO eee eine eer Mite eer see ee nN 


INCH GN Seen eer ee a. See | West Virginia State Normal School. 
Hand OM Geese se see ee eee State Normal School. _.....-..--_--- 
Gil easveilll co eereere ee oe ee ee cn Me (8 KG es ate de ee eee 


School. 


IDSA) Aa rs ee” | West Virginia Colored Institute -_. 
Shepherdstown -.....-....-------- pat College, State Normal 
chool. 
West Liberty .__.......--.---.-..-| West Liberty State Normal School. 
WISCONSIN. 
Menominee..................-.---.| Dunn County Teachers’ Training 
School. 
Milwiaikec meee os sec eB State Normal Schooll..scccss.- sce 
@shikos hee eee eR es A ee ee ee 
latte ville nmeeeess 2 2.055 eI 2 C6 (6 ee ea ee che ale Rae MN | 
River etal Gaerne te 8 River Falls State Normal School... 
Stevens bointeeees 9 --2---.-..-21 State Normal School.-----......--2 
SIU MOY no a Superior State Normal School --._. 
BUSAU ..-.--.-.---.----..--------| Marathon County Training School. 
Whitewater State Normal School22222222------= 


Principal. 


G. M.D. Eckels. 


Albert E. Maltby. 
George M. Philips. 


Charles S. Chapin. 


D.B. Johnson. 


W.H.H. Beadle. 
F, L. Cook. 
J.S. Frazee. 


James D. Porter. 


J.S. Kendall. 
W.A.Dean. 
H.C. Pritchett. 


_ Ed. L. Blackshear. 


Nathan T. Porter. 
Wm. M. Stewart. 


Philip R. Leavenworth. 
John L. Alger. 
Chara 1. Morrill. 


J.L. Jarman. 
| H. B. Frissell. 


Marshall College, State N ee, |, 


J.H. Johnston. 


Lewis B. Alger. 
W.E. Wilson. 
Edward ‘Tl’. Mathes. 


Geo. M. Ford. 
| W.L. McCowan. 
| John C. Shaw. 
Lawrence J.Corbly. 


J. McH. Jones. 
J.G. Knutti. 


Lorain Fortney. 


W.L. Morrison. 


Charles McKenney. 
R. H. Halsey. 
D. McGregor. 
W.J. Brier. 
Theron B. Pray. 
I.C. McNeill. 
O.B. Wells. 
Albert Salisbury. 
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IV.—PRINCIPALS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS—Continued. 


Private normal schools. 


Location. Name of institution. 
ALABAMA. . 
Halk vailliGyaeeere sees eee eee Falkville Normal College... .......-- 
Hort Payiess--2-2- 22-2 2-2 -e || NorctheAlabamarCollescue= sss a==e 
WE S.vall Cees oe ee ee Central Alabama Academy...--..-- 
JUWON ON See 5 ee Ee ee ormeraece Emerson Normal Institute ._...__.. 
Snow Hill -_-....-_----------------| Snow Hill Normal and Industrial 
Institute. 
IPUSKe Pe Omett ee ase none eee Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute. 
ARKANSAS. 
Jamestown. -.--.-----.------------| Arkansas Normal College __....__-. 
lovey tal Ce Te eee aera eye ee Mount Ida Normal Academy-.------ 
IPGAARIdPO ese ee, a eee Pea Ridge Masonic Collega_____..-.- 
Sill pla OG eee eee ee eens Sulphur Rock College. __-_..-...2_-- 
COLORADO. 
Denvelges. 2 cee see ee ee ee ee Denver Normal and Preparatory 
School. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WSO EA Potente Gare aaa e eee Kindergarten Normal Training 
2 School, 
1D YG). eee ees eRe ame Meer 30 National Kindergarten Training 
School. 
FLORIDA. 
JAS PCr ree ene re Caen wean Jasper Normal Institute._._.._- 


Orange Park Normal and Manual 
Training School. 


GEORGIA. 
EAA S Calas ee ee ae Haines Manual and Industrial In- 
stitute. 
Cornel gee ee eee ee Cornelia Normal Institute-_-_...___.- 
Nac Onl een ae ee Ballard Normal School -_-___.-_- 


Negro Normal and Industrial 


School. 
' Thomasville. ......................| Allen Normal and Industrial School. 
Waynesboro 2). seen peene ... Haven Normal Academy ...._.._... 
ILLINGIS, 
AOdison ..oc- gee - - a German F[vangelical Lutheran 
Teachers’ Seminary. 
1X OTe ee MN I 6 Northern Illinois Normal School. -- 
Galesburg............--.-..-......] Galesburg Kindergarten Normal 
: School. 
LTOODES LON meet = ae aeons Greer College ........-.-----...-.--- 
NIACOnnI Ween nee 26 2a: Seren anne Western Illinois Normal School 
and Business Institute. 
Orevoner. 2 ae -=) :  e ne Wells School for Teachers _...._-_.- 
MeL SHIN T 1 Geren 222. ooh eee ae nei Rushville Normal and Business 
College. 
INDIANA. 
Cony 0 Tie se cel ne Ohio Valley Normal School ....__.. 
Coane Cone ee yer nrnee Indiana Normal School ......-..._-- 
Dati Ul G@ercecsee 2 - ci eae eee Central Normal College. ._-..._..-- 
DG AN) OLS eee oe eee Indiana Kindergarten and Primary 
Normal Training School. 
Nai Ones seeder ener eee Marion Normal College._____..----- 
Rochester es... 2.22 ne ae eee Rochester Normal University ---.-- 
Vial pal QiSO) ees veers eos er eee Northern indiana Normal School _. 
IOWA. 
IBio@mifiollters ss .226 es ese o eee e Southern Iowa Normal Institute. -- 
I OT SO ee eee eer pst ee Denison Normal School-_-_-.-...---- 
GUNA T Se So aoe a Se Lemars Normal College ._.-..-_-..- 
INGM:LON Seer ee omnes 2. saps Newton Normal College _..._.._.--- 
U2 OTs Veen re NN ch 73 DE Perry Normal School __.......------ 


Musical Conservatory. 


KANSAS. 
Marys vallopeeeet aces ce ee sae sc eee Modern Norinal College __.-..--.--- 
Salina 2.2.s25---..22--.5-----... J oalina Normals Uniwersitivyasss=s= see 
KENTUCKY. 
Blais ee oe ee eee Blaine Norinal School.......-.-.--.- 


Hardinsburg _....---..1-.-........' Breckinridge Normal College 


Principal. 


E. L. Hays. 

Edwin R. Eldridge. 
R.G. Robinson 
Rev. A. T. Burnell. 
W.J. Edwards. 


B. T. Washington. 


J.L.Graham. 
A.J. Denton. 
S.C. Paris). 
W.B. Knight. 


Fred. Dick. 


Miss Susan P. Pollock. 
Mrs. Anna E. Murray. 


R. D. Hall. 
Rev. Walter S. Eaten. 


Miss Lucy C. Laney. 


C.H. Clyde. 
George C. Burrage. 
James A. Love. 


Abbie B. Howland. 
W.H. Bryan. 


E. A.W. Krauss. 


J.B. Dille. 
M. Evelyn Strong. 


J.M.Clary. 
I.¥F. Meyer. 


H. W. Sullivan. 
Maxwell Kennedy. 


E.8. Hallett. 
Olive E. Coffeen. 
Jonathan Rigdon. 
Eliza A. Blaker. 


C.W. Boucher. 
Won. H. Banta. 
H.B. Brown. 


A.T. Downey. 
W.C. Van Ness. 
Herman H. Thoren 
G W.Wormley. 
Will M. Tarr. 

J. M. Hussey. 


J.G.Ellenbecker. 
Charles Swisher. 


G. Milton Elam. 
Andrew Driskell. 
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IV.—PRINCIPALS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Private normal schools—Continued. 


Location. 


KENTUCK Y—con tinued. 


Hazard 
Lexington 
Madisonville 
Middleburg 
Morehead 
Waddy 


MARYLAND. 


Aim eindlat Cues = ee cee ce aL, 
Baltimore. 


ONMOSSO g5e64520356505ee 
Petoskey 


Sle lip eee ewes wo eased 
Tougaloo 


NEW YORK. 
IN(GWarVODik: 222 oo eac. oc eee ee 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville 
Charlotte 
Henderson 
IRGWONENO case Aaa ae eeeemeeeeead 
Wilmington 
Winton 


IDEKROIR o 6555 5= eee 
Fo;toria 


2 


—Continued. 


Name of institution. 


Hazard Baptist Institute ........... 
Chandler Normal School .._._.. --- 
Western Kentucky Normal School. 
Middleburg Normal College 


Principal. 


A.5S. Petrey, 


H. Evelyn Brooks. 
J.W. Davis. 


ILIAC cos Se eae 
New Philadelphia 
Tremont City 


Bwioadiilles 222.25 .....-.----4--, 6- 

PENNSYLVANIA. 7) 

e ® } 

Ebensburg wosseeresore eoeegterons| 
. 

WRURNON 5 sce eae eee se eS BT ees 


Morehead Normal School_._.....-..| F.C. Button. 
Central Normal College. ___.........| E.J. Paxton. 
Lee Normal Academy ___..-.....—- Walter P. Vining. 


Ammendale Normal Institute | Brother Austin. 
Baltimore Normal School (colored)-.| George Harrison. 


Froebel School, Kindergarten Nor- | Annie C. Rusk. 
mal Classes. 
Kindergarten Training School 


Notre Dame Training School 


Lucy Wheelock. 


Normal School of the United Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church. 
Dr. Martin Luther College 


O. Lokensgaard. 


John Schaller. 


Shelby Normal School 
Normal Department 
University. 


J.M. Williamson. 


Chillicothe Normal Business and 
Shorthand College. 

Laddonia Normal Institute 

Stanberry Normal School 


— Moore. 
| W.. A. Jones. 


| D.S. Robbins. 


Fremont Normal School---_..-.---- W. Hi. Clemmons. 
Santee Normal Training School....| Alfred L. Riggs. 
Nebraska Normal College J.M. Pile. 


Teachers College James E. Russell. 


Normal and Collegiate Institute -..| Rev. Thos. Lawrence. 


Rowan Normal Industrial Institute 
Henderson Normal Institute 
Liberty Normal College 
St. Augustine’s School._.....-..--..- 
Gregory Normal Institute 


C.S Somerville. 
| J. A. Cotton. 
Thos. C. Amick. 
Rev. A.B. Hunter. 


Waters Normal Institute....2....2- C.S. Brown. 
Ohio Northern University ........-. L. A. Belt. 
Northeastern Ohio Normal College.| C.O. Allaman. 


St, Mary s Academiys 2 soca: Brother Michael. 
Ohio Norma! Tr Aine: ‘School Wi. E. Ashcraft. 
National Wormal Univer sity ..--..-| J. Oscar Creager. 

_ John P. Kivhn’ 3 Normal Scnol..-.- Jone P.Kubn. 
rw estern Normal Universiry, |B L. Barr. 
Teachers’ Semimaryeee. eee Theo. Mees. 


2 


Ebensburg Normal Institute_.-...2 : is 
Lycoming Coa Nor mee Scnool._.| EH. A. Spotts. 


= R 
> 
¥ 


bao ee 


e 
« >> ie 
* Ud = 
e@@o 7 


Fannie J. Webster. 


Sister Constantine. 


Tougaloo | Frank G. Woodworth. 


Geo. A. Woodward. 
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TV.—PRINCIPALS OF NORMAL ScHOOLS—Continued. 


Private normal schools—Continued. 


Location. Name of institution. Principal. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charlest oigesee see ee enon ees Avery Normal Institute ............ Morrison A. Holmes. 
i) Gas gees ee sc eee Wallingford Academy.--..-.-...---. Rev. David Brown. 
Pero nil Gus eee ese ee Penn Normaland Industrial School ee Ellen Murray. 
GLCCN Woods yeas. 15.. Sete eee Brewer Normal School -------.----- ev.J.M. Robinson. 
Wan Castere soos soe awesome cere Lancaster Normal and Industrial | M.D. Lee. 
a Institute. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SiouxeH alls eee eee nee eee Lutheran Normal School .....---..-- Rev. A. Mikkelsen. 
TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooca esses.) eee Chattanooga Normal University...) Samuel Hixson. 
WDIGKSON Gs eet an = ee eee oe eemaes Tennessee Normal School ---------- T.B. Loggins. 
Ho un tain C ity 5 eee eee Tennessee Normal College _-.....-- W.S. Bryan. ° 
‘HoOrnbeak sense oe ee en ee West Tennessee Normal College_..| W.L. Willingham. 
CELE G1 CO Meee eee eee ee eee Southern Normal University ..-...; A.E. Booth. 
WONECSDORO me sae eee ee Nya Gne reins hit inte eepeeeeeeama P.L.La Cour. 
SU a0 09 oS es a a eee Le Moyne Normal Institute _.-_-__- A.J. Steele. 
WMOURISCOWm 2... see ene se sees Morristown Normal Academy ....- Judson §. Hill. 
TEXAS 
COMMECECE eee sees eae ee East Texas Normal College __.____- W.L. Mayo. 
Guin y a soees oe e cta eeee Independent Normal College. ......| Geo. A, Curlee. 
VIRGINIA. 
Lawrenceville. _........--...--.--- aye eae Normal and Industrial | Rev. James S. Russell. 
chool. 
IRelian Cetera Senos. cck re soe a Shenandoah Normal College ._.....| Rev. I. P. Smith. 
IRICHMONG ir ertse-Seoes eens asee ook Hartshorn Memorial College _......| Lyman B. Tefft. 
POL UAT Lime ere eam nee hae eyes eo ee Stuart Normal School __...._.._...- M. W. Royall. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Harpers Mennyn2- 22 eee eee cece Storer Collegerwesas ss sens ss eens Henry T. McDonald. 
Summersville -_....--.--222-.=.--- Summersville Normal School ------ Pe a urphy,J.L.Stew- 
art. 
WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee __......-- ete oe National German-American Teach- | Emil Dapprich. 
ers Seminary. 
‘StyhranGisse. cess ee eee eee eee Catholic Normal School of the Holy | Rev. M.J. Lochemes. 


Family and Pio Nono College. 
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